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OPTICS. 


SECT. I. The Application of the foregoing 


Theory to ſeveral natural Phenomena. 


gt. Of the Rainbow. | 
"FR beautiful phenomenon hath engaged the at- 


tention of all ages. By ſome nations it hath been 
deified; though the more ſenſible part always looked 
upon it as a natural appearance, and endeavoured, 
however imperfectly, to account for it. The obſer- 
vations of the ancients and philoſophers of the mid- 
dle ages concerning the rainbow were ſuch as could 
not have eſcaped the notice of the moſt illiterate huſ- 
bandmen who gazed at the ſky; and their hypothe- 
ſes were ſuch as deſerve no notice. It was a conſi- 
derable time even after the dawn of true philoſophy 
in this weſtern part of the world, before we find any 
diſcovery of importance on this ſubject. Maurolycus 
was the firſt who pretended to have meaſured the dia- 
meters of the two rainbows with much exactneſs; and 
he reports, that he found that of the inner bow to be 45 
degrees, and that of the outer bow 56; from which 
Des Cartes takes occaſion to obſerve, how little we 
can depend upon the obſervations of thoſe who were 
not acquainted with the cauſes of appearances. 
One Clichtovaus (the ſame, it is probable, who di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to Luther, and / 


who died in 1543) had maintained, that the ſecond 
bow is the image of the firſt, as he thought was evi- 
dent from the inverted order of the colours. For, 
ſaid he, when we look into the water, all the images 
that we ſee reflected by it are inverted with reſpect to 
the objects themſelves; the tops of the trees, for in- 
ſtance, that ſtand near the brink, appearing lower than 
The roots. | 

That the rainbow is oppoſite ta the ſun, had al- 
ways been obſerved. It was, therefore, natural to 
imagine, that the colours of it were produced by ſome 
kind of reflection of the rays of light from drops of 
rain, or vapour. The regular order of the colours 
was another circumſtance that could not have eſcaped 


the notice of any perſon. But, notwithſtanding mere 


refleQion had in no other caſe been obſerved to pro- 
duce colours, and it could not but have been obſerved 
2 | | 
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that refraction is frequently attended with that phe- 


nomenon, yet no perſon ſeems to have thought of ha- Rainbor 
ving recourſe to a 7 refraction in this caſe, be 


fore one Fletcher of Breſlau, who, in a treatiſe which 
he publiſhed in 1571, endeavoured to account for the 
colours of the rainbow by means of a double refrac- 
tion and one reflection. But he imagined that a ray 
of light, after entering a drop of rain, and ſuffering a 


refraction both at its entrance and exit, was after- 


wards reflected from another drop, before it reached 
the eye of the ſpectator. He ſeems to have ober- 
looked the reflection at the farther ſide of the drop, 
or to have imagined that all the bendings of the light 
within the drop would not make a ſufficient curvature 
to bring the ray of the fun to the eye of the ſpectator. 


That he ſhould think of two refractions, was the ne- 


ceſſary conſequence of his ſuppoſing that the ray en- 
tered the drop at all, This ſuppoſition, therefore, 
was all the light that he threw upon the ſubject. B. 
Porta ſuppoſed that the rainbow is produced by the 
refraction of light in the whole body of rain or vapour, 
but not in the ſeparate drops. 1 

After all, it was a man whom no writers allow to 
have had any pretenſions to philoſophy, that hit upon 


this curious diſcovery, This was Antonio De Do- 


minis, biſhop of Spalatro, whoſe treatiſe De Radiis Li- 
us ef Lucit, was publiſhed by J. Bartolus in 1611. 
He firſt advanced, that the double refraction of Flet- 
cher, with an intervening reflection, was ſufficient to 
produce the colours of the bow, and alſo to bring the 
rays that formed them to the eye of the ſpectator, 
without any ſubſequent reflection. He diſtinctly de- 
ſcribes the progreſs of a ray of light entering the up- 
per part of the drop, where it ſuffers one refraQtion, 
and after being thereby thrown upon the back part of 
the inner ſurface, is from theace reflected to the lower 
part of the drop; at which place undergoiog a ſecond 
re fraction, it is thereby bent, ſo as to come directly to 
the eye, To verify this hypotheſis, this perſon (no 
philoſopher"as he was) proceeded in a very ſenſible 
and philoſophical manner. For he procured a ſmall 
globe of ſolid glaſs, and viewing it when it was expo» 
ſed to the rays of the ſun, in the ſame manner in which 
he had ſuppoſed that the drops of rain were fituated 
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with reſpect to them, he actually obferved the ſame co- 


Reinbow. lours which he had ſeen in the true rainbow, and in 


the ſame order. 

Thus the circumſtances in which the colours of the 
rainbow were formed, and the progreſs of a ray of 
light through a drop of water, were clearly under- 
food; but philoſophers were a long time at a loſs when. 
they endeavoured to aſſign reaſons for all the particu- 
lar colours, and for the order of them. Indeed no- 
thing but the doctrine of the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, which was a diſcovery reſerved for 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton, could furniſh a complete 
ſolution of this difficulty. De Dominis ſuppoſed that 
the red rays were thoſe which had traverſed the leaſt 
ſpace in the inſide of a drop of water, and therefore 
retained more of their native force, and conſequently, 
ſtriking the eye more briſkly, gave it a ſtronger ſen- 
fation ; that the green and blue colours were pro- 
duced by thoſe rays, the force of which had been, in 
{ome meaſure, obtunded in paſling through a greater 
body of water; and that all the intermediate colours 
were compoſed (according to the hypotheſis which ge- 
nerally prevailed at that time) of a mixture of theſe 
three primary ones. That the different colours were 
cauſed by ſome difference in the impulſe of light upon 
the eye, and the greater or leſs impreſſion that was 
thereby made upon it, was an opinion which had been 
adopted by many perſons, who had ventured to depart 
from the authority of Ariſtotle. 

Afterwards the ſame De Dominis obſerved, that all 
the rays of the fame colour muſt leave the drop of wa- 
ter in a part ſimilarly ſituated with reſpect to the eye, 
in order that each of the colours may appear in a circle, 
the centre of which is a point of the heavens, in a line 
drawn from the fun through the eye of the ſpectator. 
The red rays, he obſerved, muſt iſſue from the drop 
neareſt to the bottom of it, in order that the circle of 
red may be the outermoſt, and therefore the moſt ele- 
vated in the bow. 

Notwithſtanding De Dominis conceived ſo juſtly of 
the manner in which the inner rainbow is formed, he 
was far from having as juſt an idea of the cauſe of 
the exterior bow. This he endeavoured to explain in 
the very ſame manner in which he had done the inte- 
rior, viz. by one refleQion of the light within the 
drop, preceded and followed by a refraction; ſuppo- 
fing only that the rays which formed the exterior 
bow, were returned to the eye by a part of the drop 
lower than that which tranſmitted the red of the inte- 
rior bow. He alfo ſuppoſed that the rays which form- 
ed one of the bows came from the ſuperior part of the 
ſun's diſk, and thoſe which formed the other from the 
inferior part of it. He did not confider, that upon 


* thoſe principles, the two bows ought to have been 


contiguous; or rather, that an indefinite number of 
bows wovld have bad their colours all intermixed; 
which would have been no bow at all. 

When Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light, he immediately ap- 
plied his new theory of light and colours to the phe- 
nomena of the rainbow, taking this remarkable object 
of philoſophical inquiry where De Dominis and Del- 
cartes, for want of this knowledge, were obliged to 
leave their inveſtigations imperfecl. For they could 
give no good reaſon why the bow ſhould be coloured, 


1 


and much leſs could they give any ſatis factory account 
of the order in which the colours appear. 

If different particles of light had not different de- 
grees of refrangibility, on which the colours depend, 
the rainbow, beſides being much narrower than it is, 
would be colourleſs ; but the different refrangibility of 
differently coloured rays being admitted, the reaſon is 


obvious, both why the bow ſhould be coloured, and 


alſo why the colours ſhould appear in the order in 
which they are obſerved, Let A, (fig. 2.) 
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be a Plate 


drop of water, and S a pencil of light; which, on its CCXIV, 


leaving the drop of water, reaches the eye of the 
ſpectator. This ray, at its entrance into the drop, 
begins to be decompoſed into its proper colours; and 
upon leaving the drop, after one reflection and a ſe- 
cond refraction, it is farther decompoſed into as many 
ſmall differently- coloured pencils, as there are primi- 
tive colours in the light. Three of them only are 
drawn in this figure, of which the blue is the moſt, 
and the red the leaſt refracted. 

The doctrine of the different refrangibility of light 


enables us to give a reaſon for the ſize of a bow of 


each particular colour, Newton, having found that 


the fines of refraction of the moſt refrangible and leaſt 


refrangible rays, in paſſing from rain-water into air, 
are in the proportion of 185 to 182, when the fine of 
incidence is 138, calculated the ſize of the bow; and 
he found, that if the ſun was only a phyſical point, 
without ſenſible magnitude, the breadth of the inner 
bow would be 2 degrees; and if to this 3o' was ad- 
ded, for the apparent diameter of the ſun, the whole 
breadth would be 24 degrees. But as the outermoſt 
colours, eſpecially the violet, are extremely faint, the 
breadth of the bow will not, in reality, appear to ex- 
ceed two degrees. He finds, by the ſame principles, that 
the breadth of the exterior bow, if it was every where 
equally vivid, would be 4 20“. But in this caſe there 
is a greater deduQtion to be made, on account of the 
faintneſs of the light of the exterior bow; ſo that, 


in faQ, it will not appear to be more than 3 degrees 
broad. 


The principal phenomena of the rainbow are all 


explained on Sir Iſaac Newton's principles in the fol- 
lowing propoſitions. 


When the rays of the ſun fall upon a drop of rain and 
enter into it, ſome of them, after one reflection and 

two refradtions, may come to the eye of a ſpectator 
who has his back towards the ſun and his face toward 
the drop. | 


Ir XY (sg. 6) is a drop of rain, and the ſun, 
ſhines upon it in any lines sf; 14d, a, &c. moſt of cqxim. 


the rays will enter into the drop; ſome few of them 
only will be reflected from the firſt ſurface ; thoſe rays, 
which are reflected from thence, do not come under 
our preſent conſideration, becauſe they are never re- 
fracted at all. The greateſt part of the rays then en- 
ter the drop, and thoſe paſſing on to the ſecond ſur- 
face, will moſt of them be tranſmitted through the 
drop; but neither do thoſe rays which are thus tranſ- 


mitted fall under our preſeat conſideration, fince they 


are not reflected. For the rays, which are deſcribed 
in the propoſition, are ſuch as are twice refracted and 
once reflected. 


re- 


However, at the ſecond ſurface, or 
hinder part of the drop, at p g, ſome few rays will be 
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reflected, whilſt the rays are tranſmitted : thoſe rays 
proceed in ſome ſuch lines as r, 19; and coming 
out of the drop in the lines r u, 145 500 fall upon the 
cye of a ſpectator, who is placed any where in thoſe 
lines, with his face towards the drop, and conſequent- 
ly with his back towards the ſun, which is ſuppoſed 
to ſhine upon the drop in the lines sf, 5 &, a, &c. 
Theſe rays are twice refracted, and once reflected: 
they are refracted when they paſs out of the air, into 
the drop; they ave reflected from the ſecond ſurface, 
and are refracted again when they paſs out of the drop 
into the air. ; 


IWhen rays of light reflected from a drop of rain come 
to the eye, thoſe are called effettual which are able to 
excite a ſenſation. 

When rays of light come out of a drop of rain, they will 
not be effetual, unleſs they are parallel and conti- 
£uurs. 


Tusa are but few rays that can come to the eye at 
all: for the greateſt part of thoſe rays which enter the 


drop XY (fig. 6.) between X and a, paſs out of the 


drop tbro' the hinder ſurface pg ; only few are reflec- 
ted from thence, and come out through the nearer ſur- 


| face between @ andy. Now, ſuch rays as emerge, or 


come out of the drop, between @ and V, will be inet- 
fectual, unleſs they are room to one another, as r v 


and gt are; becauſe ſuch rays as come out diverging 


from one another, will be ſo far aſunder when they 
come to the eye, that all of them cannot enter the pu- 
pil ; and the very few that can enter it will not be 
ſufficient to excite any ſenſation, But even rays, 
which are parallel, as rv, gt, will not be effectual, 
unleſs there are ſeveral of them contiguous or very 
near to one another. The two rays rv and f alone 
will not be perceived, though both of them enter the 
eye ; for ſo very few rays are not ſufficient to excite a 
fenſation. 


When rays of light come out of a drop of rain after one 
reflection, thoſe will be effeftual which are refietted 
from the ſame point, and which entered the drop near 
to one another., 


Any rays, as 23 and cd, (fig. 7.) when they have 
paſſed out of the air into a 2 of water, will be re- 
fra cted towards the perpendiculars 5, 41; and as the 
ray 70 falls farther from the axis a vVſthan the ray cd, 
25 will be more refradted than cd; ſo that theſe rays, 
though parallel to one another at their incidence, may 
deſcribe the lines be and de after refraction, and be 
both of them reflected from one and the ſame point e. 
Now all rays which are thus reflected from one and 
the ſame point, when they have deſeribed the lines ef, 
2 2, and after reflection emerge at F and g, will be ſo 
refracted, when they pafs out of the drop into the air, 
as to deſcribe the lines 75, gi, parallel to one another. 
If theſe rays were to return from e in the lines e b, ed, 
and were to emerge at 6 and d, they would be refrac- 
ted into the lines of their incidence bs, dc. But if 
theſe rays, inſtead of being returned in the lines eb, 
ed, are reflected from the ſame point e in the lines eg, 
cf, the lines of reflection eg and ef will be inclined 
both to one another, and to the ſurface of the drop: 
juſt as much as the lines eb and gd are. Firſt eb and 
g make juſt the ſame angle with the ſurface. of the 


* 


18 8. 


drop: for the angle Jex, which eb makes with the 


ſurface of the drop, is the complement of incidence, Rainbow. 


and the angle geg, which eg makes with the ſurface, 
is the complement of refiction 3 and theſe two 
are equal to one another, In the ſame manner we 
might prove, that ed and ef make equal angles 
with the ſurface of the drop. Secondly, The angle 
bed is equal to the angle feg; or the reflected 
rays eg, ef, and the incident rays be, de, are equal- 
ly inchned to each other. For the angle of incidence 
bel is equa] to the angle of reflection gel, and the 
angle of incidence qe is equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion Ye; conſequently the difference between the 
angles of incidence is equal to the difference between 
the angles of reflection, or be de H ge Hel, or 
b e d=g ej. — Since therefore either the lines eg, ef; or 
the lines eb, ed, are equally inclined both to one an- 
other and to the ſurface of the drop ; the rays will be 
re fracted in the ſame manner, whether they were to 
return in the lines eb, e d, or are reflected in the lines 
eg, ef. But if they were to return in the lines eb, 
ed, the refraction, when they emerge at h and 4, would 
make them parallel. Therefore, if they are reflected 
from one and the ſame point e in the lines eg, ef; the 
refraction, when they emerge at g and f; will likewiſe 
make*them parallel, 

But though ſuch rays as are refſected from the ſame 
point in the hinder part of a drop of rain, are parallel 
to one another when they emerge, and ſo have one 
condition that is requiſite towards making them effec- 
tual, yet there is another condition neceſſary; for rays, 


that are effectual, muſt be contiguous, as well as paral- 
Tel, 


And though rays, which enter the drop in diffe- 
rent places, may be parallel when they emerge, thoſe 
only will be contiguous which enter it — at the 
ſame place. 

Let XX, (fig. 6.) be a drop of rain, ag the axis or 
diameter of the drop, and a a ray of light that comes 
from the ſun and enters the drop at the point 2. This 
ray 14, becauſe it is perpendicular to both the ſurfa- 
ces, will paſs ſtratght through the drop in the line 
a gh without being refracted; but any collateral rays 
that fall about £6, as they paſs through the drop, will 
be made to converge to their axis, and paſſing out at 
n will meet the axis at +: rays which fall farther from 
the axis than s 6b, ſuch as thoſe which fall about e, 
will likewiſe be made to converge ; but then their fo- 
cus will be nearer to the drop than 5. Suppoſe there- 
fore i to-be the focus to which the rays that fall about 
s c will converge, any ray gc, when it has deſcribed 
the line co within the drop, and is tending to the fo- 
cus i, will paſs out of the drop at the point . The 
rays that fall upon the drop about 7d, more remote 
{till from the axis, will converge to a focus flill nearer 
than i, as ſuppoſe at 4. Thele rays therefore go out 
of the drop at p. The rays, that fall ſtill more remote 
from the axis, as ve, will converge to a focus nearer 
than 4, as ſuppoſe at /; and the ray ge, when it has 
deſcribed the line eo within the drop, and is tending 
to % will paſs out at the point o. The rays, that fall ſtill 
more remote from the axis, will converge to a focus 
ſtill nearer. Thus the ray will after refraction con- 
verge to a focus at »z, which is nearcr than /; and ha- 
ving deſcribed the line Vn within the drop, it will paſs 
out at the point 2. Now here we may obſerve, that 
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the points , or o, where they paſs out behind the 
drop, will be farther above g; or that, as the inci- 
dent ray riſes from the axis s a, the are go increaſes, 
till we come to ſome ray d, which paltes out of the 
drop at e and this is the higheſt point where any ray 
that falls upon the quadrant or quarter ax can paſs 
out: for any rays ye, or sf, that fall higher than 24, 
will not paſs out in any point above p, but at the 
points 9 or , which are below it. Conſequently, tho? 
the are go increaſes, whilſt the diſtance of the in- 
cident ray from the axis J a increaſed, till we come to 
the ray 4; yet afterwards, the higher the ray falls 
above the axis s a, this arc pong will decreaſe. 

We have hitherto ſpoken of the points on the hin- 
der part of the drop, where the rays paſs out of it; 
but this was for the ſake of determining the points 
from whence thoſe rays are reflected, which do not 
paſs out behind the drop. For, in explaining the rain- 

ow, we have no farther reaſon to conſider thole rays 
which go through the drop; ſince they can never come 
to the eye of a ſpeQator placed any where in the lines 
rv or qt with his face towards the drop. Now, as 
there are many rays which paſs out of the drop be- 
tween g and p, ſo ſome few rays will be reflected from 
thence; and conſequently the ſeveral points between g 
and p, which are the points where ſome of the rays 
paſs ont of the drop, are likewiſe the points of reflec- 
tion for the reſt which do not paſs out. Therefore, in 


. reſpe& of thoſe rays which are refleed, we may call 


z the arc of reflection; and many ſay, that this are 
of reflection increaſes, as the diſtance of the incident 
ray from the axis s @ increaſes, till we come to the ray 
24; the arc of reflection is g for the ray b, it 
is 29 for the ray v, and gp for the ray d. But 
after this, as the diſtance of the incident ray from 
the axis 44 increaſes, the arc of reflection decrea- 
ſes; for 2 leſs than pg is the are of reflection for 
the ray e, and g is the are of reflection for the 
ray *f. | 
From hence it is obvious, that ſome one ray, which 
falls above d, may be reflected from the ſame point 
with ſome other ray which falls below gd. Thus, for 
inſtance, the ray 76 will be reflected from the point , 
and the ray / will be reflected from the ſame point; 
and confequently, when the reflected rays yr, u, are 
refracted as they paſs out of the drop at » and g, they 
will be parallel, by what has been ſhewn 1a the for- 
wer part of this propoſition. But fince the interme- 
diate rays, which enter the drop between F and £6, 
are not reflected from the ſame point 2, theſe two rays 
z\one will be the parallel to one another when they 
dome out of the drop, and the intermediate rays will 
not be parallel to them. And conſequently theſe rays 
„5, qt, though they are parallel after they emerge at 
and g, will rot be contiguous, and for that reaſon 
will not be effectual; the ray 54d 18 refleQed from p, 
which has been ſhewn to be the limit of the arc of re- 
flection; ſuch rays as fall juſt above 74, and juſt be- 
\zw £4, will be reflected from nearly the ſame point 
þ, as appears from what has been already ſhewn. Theſe 
rays therefore will be parallel, becauſe they are reflec- 
ted from the fame point p: and they will likewiſe be 
contiguous, becauſe they all of them enter the drop 
at ene and the ſame place very near to 4d. Conſe- 
SR | 


as any rays 5 or 5c, fall farther above the axis 4, 
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quently, ſuch rays as enter the drop at d, and are re- O 
flected from þ the limit of the arc of reflection, will Rainbow, 


be effectual; ſince, when they emerge at the fore part 
of the drop between a andy, they will be both parallel 
and contiguous. 

If we can make out hereafter that the rainbow is 
produced by the rays of the ſun which are thus reflec- 
ted from drops of rain as they fall whilſt the ſun ſhines 
upon them, this propoſition may ſerve to ſhew us, that 


this appearance 1s not produced by any rays that fall. 


upon any part, and are reflected from any part of thofe 
drops: ſince this appearance cannot be produced by 


any rays but thoſe which are effectual; and effectual 
. rays muſt always enter each drop.at one certain place 


in the fore-part of it, and muſt likewiſe be reflected 
from one certain place in the hinder ſurface. | 


When rays that are effeftual emerge from a drop of 


rain after one reflection and two refradtions, thoſe 
 awhich are moſt refrangible, will, at their emerſion, 
make a leſs angle with the incident rays than thoſe 
do which are leaſt refrangible ; and by this means the 


rays of different colours will be ſeparated from one 
another, 


— — 


LeT V and gi, (fig. 7.) be effectual violet rays plate 
emerging from the drop at /g; and Vn, gp, effectual CC XI. 


red rays emerging from the ſame drop at the ſame 
place. Now, though all the violet rays are parallel 
to one another, becauſe they are ſuppoſed effectual, 
and though all the red rays are likewiſe parallel to 
one another for the ſame reaſon; yet the violet rays 
will not be parallel to the red rays. Theſe rays, as 
they have different colours, and different degrees of re- 
frangibility, will diverge from one another ; any vio- 
lent ray gi, which emerges at g, will diverge from 
any red ray ge, which emerges at the ſame place. 
Now, both the violet ray gi, and the red ray g P. as 
they paſs out of the drop of water into the air, will be 
retracted from the perpendicular 10. But the violet 
ray is more refrangible than the red one; and for that 
reaſon g 4, or the refracted violet ray, will make a 
greater angle with the perpendicular than gy the re- 
fracted red ray; or the angle ig will be greater than 
the angle pgs. Suppaſe the incident ray 7 to be 
continued in the direction 24, and the violet ray 1g 
to be continued backward in the direction 14, till it 
meets the incident ray at 4. Suppoſe likewiſe the 
red ray pg to be continued backwards in the ſame 
manner, till it meets the incident ray at w. The angle 
7k is that which the violet ray, or moſt refrangible 
ray at its emerſion, makes with the incident ray; and 
the angle pwy is that which the red ray, or leaſt re- 
frangible ray at its emerſion, makes with the incident 
ray. The angle 747 is leſs than the angle p wi. For, 
in the triangle, 9 wk, gs, or p ., is the external 
angle at the baſe, and g 4 wor i is one of the in- 
ternal oppoſite angles; and either internal oppoſite 
angle is leſs than the external angle at the baſe. (Euc. 
b. I. prop. 16.) What has been ſhewn to be true of 
the rays gi and g þ might be ſhewn in the fame man- 
ner of the rays / and Vn, or of any other rays that 
emerge reſpectively parallel to gz and gp. But all 
the effectual violet rays are parallel to gz, and all the 
effetual red rays are parallel to gp. Therefore the 
effectual violet rays at their emerſion make a leſs 
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angle with the incident ones than the effectual red ones. 
c. And for the ſame reaſon, in all the other ſorts of rays, 
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thoſe which are moſt refrangible, at their emerſion from 
a drop of rain after one reflection, will make a leſs 
angle with the incident rays, than thoſe do which are 
leſs refrangible. 

Or otherwiſe : When the rays gi and g emerge at 
the ſame point g, as they both come out of water into 
air, and conſequently are refracted from a perpendi- 
cular, inſtead of going ſtraight forwards in the line 
ez continued, they will both be turned round upon the 
point g from the perpendicular go. Now it is eaſy to 
conceive, that either of theſe lines might be turned in 
this manner upon the point g as upon a centre, till they 
become parallel parallel to s6 the incident ray. But if 
either of theſe lines or rays were refracted ſo much 
from ge as to become parallel to 55, the ray ſo much 
refracted, would, after emerſion, make no angle with 
, becauſe it would be parallel to it. And conſe- 
quently that ray which is moſt turned round upon the 
point g, or that ray which is moſt refrangible, will af- 
ter emerſion be neareſt parallel to the incident ray, or 
will make the leaſt angle with it. The ſame may be 
proved of all other rays emerging parallel to gi and 
g þ reſpectively, or of all effectual rays ; thoſe which 
are moſt refrangible will after emerſion make a leſs 
angle with the incident rays, than thoſe do which are 
lealt refrangible. 

But fince the effectual rays of different colours make 
different angles with 4 at their emerſion, they will be 
ſeparated from one another: ſo that if the eye was 
placed in the beam fg hz, it would receive only rays of 
one colour from the drop xagy; and if it was placed 
in the beam /g n p, it would receive only rays of ſome 
other colour. 

The angle - wp, which the leaſt — — or red 
rays make with the incident ones when they emerge 
ſo as to be effectual, is found by calculation to be 42 
degrees 2 minutes. And the angle -&z, which the 
moſt] refrangible rays make with the incident ones 
when they emerge ſo as to be effectual, is found to be 
40 degrees 17 minutes. The rays which have the in- 
termediate degrees of refrangibility, make with the in- 
cident ones intermediate angles between 42 degrees 
2 minutes, and 40 degrees 17 minutes. 


Ca line is ſuppoſed to be drawn from the centre of the 


fun thro the eye of the ſpectator, the angle which any 
Hectual ray, after two refractions and one reflection, 
makes with the incident ray, will be equal to the angle 
which it makes with that line. 


Ler the eye of the ſpectator be at z, (fig. 7.) and 
let 7 be the line ſuppoſed to be drawn from the centre 
of the ſun through the eye of the ſpectator; the angle 

it, which any effectual ray makes with this line, will 
de equal to the angle i 47, which the ſame ray makes 


with the incident ray h or . If is a ray coming 


from the centre of the ſun, then ſince 97 is ſuppoſed 


to be drawn from the ſame point, theſe two lines, up- 
on account of the remoteneſs of the point from whence 
they are drawn, may be looked upon as parallel to 


one another. But the right line &z croſſiagg theſe 


two parallel lines will make the alternate angles equal. 
Euc. b. I, prop. 29. Therefore 41 or g 77 is equal 
to 747, a Ss 


1 
When the ſun ſhines upon the drops of rain as they are 
falling; the rays that come from theſe drops to the 


eye of a ſpectator, after one refledtion and two reſi ac- 
tions, produce the primary rainbow, 


If the ſun ſhines upon the rain as it falls, there are 
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commonly ſeen two bows, as AFB, CHD, (üg. 9.) ; 


or if the cloud and rain does not reach over that whole 
ſide of the ſky where the bows appear, then only a 


part of one or of both bows is ſeen in that place 


where the rain falls. Of theſe two bows, the innermoſt 
AFB is the more vivid of the two, and this is called 
the primary bow. The outer part TFY of the pri- 
mary bow is red, the inner part VEX is violet; the 
intermediate parts, reckoning from the red to the vio- 
let, are orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo. Sup- 
poſe the ſpectator's eye to be at O, and let LOP be 
an imaginary line drawn from the centre of the ſun 
through the eye of the ſpectator: if a beam of light 8 
coming from the ſun falls upon any drop F; and the 
rays that emerge at F in the line FO, fo as to be ef- 
fectual, make an angle FOP of 422“ with the line 
LP; then theſe effeQual rays make an angle of 42 2/ 
with the incident rays, by the preceding propolition, 
and conſequently theſe rays will be red, ſo that the 
drop F will appear red. All the other rays, which 
emerge at F, and would be effectual if they fell upon 
the eye, are refracted more than the red ones, and con- 
ſequently will paſs above the eye. If a beam of light 
8 falls upon the drop E; and the rays that emerge at 
E in the line EO, ſo as to be effectual, make an angle 
EOP of 40® 17” with the line LP; then theſe effec- 
tual rays make likewife an angle of 40917“ with the 
incident rays, and the drop E will appear of a violet 
colour. All the other rays, which emerge et E, and 
would be effectual if they came to the eye, are refrac- 
ted leſs than the violet ones, and therefore paſs below 
the eye. The intermediate drops between F and E 
vu for the ſame reaſons be of the intermediate co- 
ours, 

Thus we have ſhewn why a ſect of drops from F to 
E, as they are falling, ſhould appear of the primary 
colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. It is not neceſſary that the ſeveral drops, which 
produce theſe colours, ſhould all of them fall at exactly 
the ſame diftance from the eye. The angle FOP, for 
inftance, is the ſame whether the diſtance of the drop 
from the eye is OF, or whether it is in any other part 
of the line OF ſomething nearer to the eye. And 
whilſt the angle FOP is the ſame, the angle made by 
the emerging and incident rays, and conſequently the 
colour of the drop, will be the ſame. This is equally 
true of any other drop. So that although in the fi- 


gure the drops F and E are repreſented as falling per- 


pendicularly one under the other, yet this is not neceſ- 
ſary in order to produce the bow. 

But the coloured line FE, which we have already 
accounted for, is only the breadth of the bow. It till 
remains to be ſhewn, why not only the drop F ſhould 
appear red, but why all the other drops quite from A 
to Bin the are ATF B ſhould appear of the ſame co- 
lour. Nov it is evident, that wherever a drop of rain 
is placed, if the angle which the eſſectual rays make 
with the line LP is equal to tbe angle FOP, that is, 
if the angle which the effectual rays make with the in- 
N e cident 
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cident rays is 42 2, any of thoſe drops will be red, 


Rainbow. for the ſame reaſon.that the drop F is of this colour. 


If FOP was to turn round upon the line OP, fo that 
one end of this line ſhould always be at the eye, and 
the other be at P oppoſite to the ſun; ſuch a motion 
of this figure would be like that of a pair of compaſſes 
turning round upon one of the legs OP with the open- 
ing FOP. In this revolution the drop F would de- 
ſcribe a circle, P would be the centre, and ATFYB 
would be an arc in this circle. Now fince, in this mo- 
tion of the line and drop OF, the angle made by FO 
with OP, that is, the angle FOP, continues the ſame; 


if the ſun was to ſhine upon this drop as it revolves, 


the effectual rays would make the ſame angle with the 
incident rays, in whatever part of the are ATFYS the 
drop was to be. Therefore, whether the drop is at 
A, or at T, or at V, or at B, or wherever elſe it is in 
this whole arc, it would appear red, as it daes at F. 
The drops of rain, as they fall, are not indeed turned 
round in this manner: but then, as innumerable of 
them are falling at once in right lines from the cloud, 
whilſt one drop is at F, there will be others at V, at 
T, at B, at A, and in every other part of the arc 
ATFYB: and all theſe drops will be red for the ſame 
reaſon that the drop F would have been red, if it had 
been in the ſame place. Therefore, when the ſun ſhines 
upon the rain as it falls, there will be a red are ATFY B 
oppoſite to the ſun. In the ſame manner, becauſe the 
drop E is violet, we might prove that any other drop, 
which, whillt it is falling, is in any part of the arc 
AVERXB, will be violet; and conſequently, at the ſame 
time that the red arc ATFYB appears, there will like- 
wiſe be a violet are AVEXB below or within it. FE 
is the diſtance between theſe two coloured arcs; and 
from what has been ſaid, it follows, that the interme- 
diate ſpace between theſe two arcs will be filled 'up 
with arcs of the intermediate colours, orange, yellow, 
blue, green, and indigo. All theſe coloured arcs to- 
gether make up the primary rainbow. 


The primary rainbow is never a greater arc than a 
ſemicircle. | 


SINCE the line LOP is drawn from the ſun through 
the eye of the ſpectator, and fince P (fig. 9.) is the 
centre of the rainbow ; it follows, that the centre of 
the rainbow is always oppoſite to the ſun. The angle 
FOP is an angle of 425 2', as was obſerved, or F the 
higheft part of the bow is 42 2“ from P the centre of 
it, If the ſun is more than 42* 2' high, P the centre 
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of the rainbow, which 1s oppoſite to the ſun, will be 


more than 429 2' minutes below the horizon; and con- 
ſequently F the top of the bow, which is only 42 2 
from P, will be below the horizon; that is, when the 
ſan is more than 429 2' minutes high, no primary rain» 
bow will be ſeen. If the ſun is ſomething leſs than 
42* 2' high, then P will be ſomething leſs than 42® 2” 
below the horizon; and conſequently F, which is only 
42* 2' from. P, will be juſt above the horizon; that 
is, a ſmall part of the bow at this height of the ſun 
will appear cloſe to the ground oppoſite to the ſun, If 
the ſun is 20 high, then P will be 20® below the ho- 
r:z0n; and F the top of the bow, being 42 2' from 
1, will be 229 2 above the horizon; therefore, at 
this height of the ſun, the bow will be an arc of a 
circle whoſe centre is below the horizon; and conſe- 
I 


zon, or the bow, will be leſs than a ſemicircle. 
ſun is in the horizon, then P, the centre of the bow. 
will be in the oppoſite part of the horizon; F, the top 
of the bow, will be 420 2” above the horizon; and the 
bow itſelf, becauſe the horizon paſſes through the 


centre of it, will be a ſemicircle. More than a ſemi- - 


circle can never appear; becauſe if the bow was more 
than a ſemicircle, P the centre of it muſt be above the 
horizon; but P is always oppoſite to the ſun, there- 
fore P cannot be above the horizon, unleſs the ſun is 
below it; and when the ſun is ſet, or is below the ho- 
rizon, it cannot ſhine upon the drops of rain as they 
fall; and conſequently, when the ſun is below the ho- 
rizon, no bow at all can be ſeen. 


When the rays of the ſun fall upon a drop of rain, ſome 
of them,” after two refleftjons and two refrattions, 
may come to the e a ſpectator, who has his back 
towards the ſun/and his face towards the drop. 


Ir HGW (fig. 8.) is a drop of rain, and parallel rays 
coming from the ſun, as zv, y u, fall upon the lower part 
of it, they will be refrated towards the perpendiculars 
vl, aul, as they enter into it, and will deſcribe ſome ſuch 
lines as v, ui. At h and i great part of theſe rays 
will paſs out of the drop; but ſome of them will be 
reflected from thence in the lines 7 ig. At fand g 
again, great part of the rays, that were reflected thi- 
ther, will paſs out of the drop. But theſe rays will 
not come to the eye of a ſpeQator at o. However, 


here again all the rays will not paſs out; but ſome few - 


will be reflected from / and g, in ſome ſuch lines as d, 
gb; and theſe, when they emerge out of the drop of 
water into the air at 5 and d, will be refracted from the 
perpendiculars, and, deſcribing the lines 47, bo, may 
come to the eye of the ſpectatot who has his back to- 
wards the ſun and his face towards the drop. 


Thoſe rays, which are parallel to one another after they 
have been once refratted and once reflected in a drop of 
rain, will be eſſectual when they emerge after two re- 
frattions and two reflettions. 


No rays can be effeQual, unleſs they are contigu- 
ous, and parallel. From what was ſaid, it appears, that 
when rays come out of a drop of rain contiguous to 
one another, either after one or after two refleQioas, 
they muſt enter the drop nearly at one and the ſame 
place. And if ſuch rays as are contiguous are paral- 
lel after the firſt refleQion, they will emerge parallel, 
and therefore will be effectual. Let zu and yaw be 
contiguous'rays which come from the ſun, and are pa- 
rallel to one another when they fall upon the lower 
part of the drop, ſuppoſe theſe rays to be refracted 
at v and u, and to be reflected at h and :; if they 
are parallel to one another, as hf, gi, after this firſt 
reflection, then, after they are reflecied a ſecond time 
from F and g, and refracted a ſecond time as they e- 
merge at 4 and b, they will go out of the drop paral- 
lel to one another in the lines d? and bo, and will there- 
fore be e ffectual. 

The rays z v, y , are refracted towards the perpen- 
diculars v/, ul, when they enter the drop, and will be 
made to converge. As theſe rays are very oblique, 
their focus will not be far from the ſurface vav. If this 
focus is at &, the rays, after they have paſſed the focus, 


will 
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will diverge from thence in the directions 4%, 41, and 
eis the principal focal diſtance of the concave 
reflecting ſurface i, the reflected rays bf, ig, will be 
parallel, Theſe rays ef, ig, are reflected er from 
the concave ſurface fg, and will meet in a focus at e, 
ſo that ge will be the principal focal diſtance of this 
reflecting ſurface fp. And becauſe bj and / are parts 
of the ſame ſphere, the principal focal diſtances ge and 
þ i will be equal to one another. When the rays have 
paſſed the focus e, they will diverge from thence in the 
lines ed, eb: and we are to ſhew, that when they emerge 
at 4 and b, and are refracted there, they will become 
parallel. 

Now if the rays v#, aol, when they have met at &, 
were to be turned back again in the directions v, Kab, 


and were to emerge at v and av, they would be refrac- 


ted into the lines of their incidence, vz, wy, and there- 
fore would be parallel. But ſince ge is equal to 74, as 
has already been ſhewn, the rays ed, eb, that diverge 
from e, fall in the ſame manner upon the drop at d and 
b, as the rays &v, 4, would fall upon it at v and av; 
and ed, eb, are juſt as much inclined to the refrain 
ſurface 4b, as 4 , Kab, would be to the ſuiface va. 
From hence it follows, that the rays ed, eb, emerging 
at d and h, will be refracted in the ſame manner, and 
will have the ſame direction in reſpe& of one another, 
as kv, kw, would have. But 4 and 4 would be pa- 
rallel after refraction, Therefore ed and eb will emerge 
in lines , bo, ſo as to be parallel to one another, and 
conſequently ſo as to be effectual. 


When rays that are effeftual emerge from a drop of rain 
after two refledtions and two refrattions, thoſe which 
are moſt refrangible will at their omerſion make a 
greater angle with the incident rays than theſe do 
"which are leaſt refrangible; and by this means the 


rays of different colours will be ſeparated from one an- 
ether. 


Ir rays of different colours, which are differently re- 
frangible, emerge at any point 6b, (fig. 8.) theſe rays 
will not be all of them equally refracted from the per- 
pendicular. Thus, if & is a red ray, which is of all 
others the leaſt refrangible, and 5 % is a violet ray, 
which is of all others the moſt refrangible; when theſe 
two rays emerge at 5, the violet ray will be refracted 
more from the perpendicular b x than the red ray, and 
the refracted angle x will be greater than the refrac- 
ted angle x bo. From hence it follows, that theſe two 
rays, after emerſion, will diverge from one another. 
In like manner, the rays that emerge at d will diverge 
frome one another; a red ray will emerge in the line 
dp, a violet ray in the line t. So that though all the 
effectual red rays of the beam dt are parallel to one 
another, and all the effeQtual red rays of the beam bop 
are likewiſe parallel to one another, yet the violet rays 


will not be parallel to the red ones, but the violet beam 
will diverge from the red beam. Thus the rays of dif- 


ferent colours will be ſeparated from one another. 
This will appear farther, if we conſider what the pro- 
poſition affirms, That any violet or moſt refrangible 
ray will make a greater angle with the incident rays, 
than any red or leaſt refrangible ray makes with the 
ſame incident rays. Thus if y ww is an incident ray, þ m 
a violet ray emerging from the point 5, and h a red 
ray emerging from the ſame point ; the angle which 
Vor. VIII. 335 
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the violet ray makes with the incident one is 57%, and Rainbow, 


that which the red ray makes with it is 57. Now yr 
is a greater angle than 57. For in the triangle by 5 
the internal angle br s is leſs than 59 the external angle 
at the baſe. Euc. B. I. prop. 16. But yrm is the 
complement of ir or of br y to two rigbt ones, and 5e 
is the complement of b;y to two right ones. Therefore, 
ſince br y is leſs than bsy, the complement of br y to two 
right angles will be greater than the complement of 
by to two right angles; or rn will be greater than 


s 0. 

Or otherwiſe: Both the rays bo and 5%, when they 
are refracted in paſſing out of the drop at 5, are turned 
round upon the point þ from the perpendicular 5 x. 
Now either of theſe lines 5 or þ might be turned 
round in this manner, till it made a right angle with 
ya. Conſequently, that ray which is moſt turned round 
upon b, or which is moſt refracted, will make an angle 
with y wv that will be nearer to a right one than that 
ray makes with it which is leaſt turned round upon 5, 
or which is leaſt refracted. Therefore that ray which 
is moſt refracted will make a greater angle with the in- 
cident ray than that which is leaſt refracted. 

But ſince the emerging rays, as they are differently 
refrangible, make different angles with the ſame inci- 
dent ray yu, the refraction which they ſuffer at emer- 


ſion will ſeparate them from one another. 


The angle yr 1m, which the molt refrangible or vio- 
let rays make with the incident ones, is found by cal- 
culation to be 547“; and the angle 5, which the 
leaſt refrangible or red rays make with the incident 
ones, is found to be 5057“: the angles, which the 
rays of the intermediate colours, indigo, blue, green, 

ellow, and orange, make with the incidents rays, are 
intermediate angles between 54) and 50% 5 %. 


If a line is ſuppoſed to be drawn from the centre of the 
ſun through the eye of the ſpectator ; the angle, which, 
after taus refractions and two refledtions, any eſfectual 
ray makes with the incident ray, will be equal to the 
the angle which it makes with that line. 


Ir yav (fig. 8.) is an incident ray, 5% an eſſectual 
ray, and qr a line drawn from the centre of the ſun 


through o the eye of the ſpectator; the angle 57. 


which the effeAual ray makes with the incident ray, 
is equal to £072 the angle which the ſame effectual ray 
makes with the line qzz. For y<v and , conſidered 
as drawn from the centre of the ſun, are parallel; 50 
croſſes them, and conſequently makes the alternate 
angles ys 9, n, equal to one another. Euc. B. I. 
Prop. 29. 


When the ſun ſhines upon the drops of rain as they are 
falling 5 the rays that come from theſe drops to the eye 


of a ſpectator, after two refledttions and two refrac- 
tions, produce the ſecondary rainbow. 


Tur ſecondary rainbow is the outermoſt CHD, 
fig. 9. When the ſun ſhines upon a drop of rain H; 
and the rays HO, which emerge at H fo as to be ef- 
fectual, make an angle HOP of 54 7 with LOP a 
line drawn from the ſun through the eye of the ſpec- 
tator; the ſame effeQual rays will make likewiſe an 
angle of 54* 7' with the incident rays 8, and the rays 
which emerge at this angle arc violet ones, by what 
was obſerved above. Therefore, if the ſpeRator's eye 
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is at O, none but violet rays will enter it : for as all 


Rainbow. the other rays make a leſs angle with OP, they will fall 


above the ſpectator's eye. In like manner, if the ef- 
ſectual rays that emerge from the drop G make an 
angle of 50* 57' with the line OP, they will likewiſe 
make the ſame angle with the incident rays 8; and 


conſequently, from the drop G to the ſpectator's eye 


at O, no rays will come but red ones; for all the other 
rays, making a greater angle with the line OP, will 
fall below the eye at O. For the ſame reaſon, the rays 
emerging from the intermediate drops between H and 
G, and coming to the ſpectator's eye at O, will emerge 
at intermediate angles, and therefore will have the in- 
termediate colours. Thus, if there are ſeven drops from 
H to G incluſively, their colours will be violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. This coloured 
line is the breadth of the ſecondary rainbow. 

Now, if HOP was to turn round upon the line OP, 
like a pair of compaſſes upon one of the legs OP with 
the opening HOP, it is plain from the ſuppoſition, 
that, in ſuch a revolution of the drop H, the angle 
HOP would be the ſame, and conſequently the emer- 
ging rays would make the ſame angle with the inci- 
dent ones. But in ſuch a revolution the drop would 
deſcribe a circle of which P would be the centre, and 
CNHRD aa arc. Conſequently, ſince, when the drop 
is at N, or at R, or any where elſe in that arc, the 
emerging rays make the ſame angle with the incident 
ones as when the drop is at H, the colour of the drop 
will be the ſame to an eye placed at O, whether the 
drop is at N, or at H, or at R, or any where elſe in 
that arc. Now, though the drop does not thus turn 
round as it falls, and does not paſs through the ſeveral 
parts of this arc, yet, ſince there are drops of rain fall- 
ing every where at the ſame time, when one drop is at 
H, there will be another at R, another at N, and others 
in all parts of the arc; and theſe drops will all of them 
be violet-coloured, for the ſame reaſon that the drop 
H would have been of this colour if it had been in any 
of thoſe places. In like manner, as the drop G is red 
when it is at G, it would likewiſe be red in any part 


of the are CWGQD; and ſo will any other drop, 


when, as it is falling, it comes to any part of that arc. 
Thus as the ſun ſhines upon the rain, whilſt it falls, 
there will be two arcs produced, a violet coloured one 
CNH RD, and a red one CWGQD; and for the ſame 
reaſons the intermediate ſpace between theſe two arcs 
will be filed up with arcs of the intermediate colours. 
All theſe arcs together make up the ſccondary rain- 
bow. 


The colours of the ſecondary rainbow are fainter than 


thoſe of the primary rainbow; and are ranged in the 
contrary order. 


THe primary rainbow is produced: by ſuch rays as 
have been only once reflected; the ſecondary rainbow 
is produced by ſuch rays as have been twice reflected. 
But at every reflection ſome rays paſs out of the drop 
of rain without being reflected; ſo that the oftener the 
rays are refleted, the fewer of them are left. There- 
fore the colours of the ſecondary bow are produced by 
fewer rays, and conſequently will be fainter, than the 
colours of the primary bow. 
la the primary bow, reckoning from the outſide of 
it, the colours are ranged in this order; red, orange, 
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yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 
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In the ſecondary Apparent 


bow, reckoning from the outſide, the colours are vio re, Le. 
let, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. So that 


the red, which is the outermoſt or higheſt colour in 
the primary bow, is the innermoſt or loweſt colour in 
the ſecondary one. 

Now the violet rays, when they emerge ſo as to be 
effectual after one reflection, make a leſs angle with 
the incident rays than the red ones; conſequently the 
violet rays make a leſs angle with the lines OP (fig. 9.) 
than the red ones. But, in the primary rainbow, the 
rays are only once reflected, and the angle which the 
effectual rays make with OP is the diſtance of the co- 
loured drop from P the centre of the bow. Therefore 
the violet drops, or violet arc, in the primary bow, will 
be nearer to the centre of the bow, than the red drops 
or red arc; that is, the innermoſt colour in the primary 
bow will be violet, and the outermoſt colour will be 
red. And, for the ſame reaſon, through the whole pri- 
mary bow, every colour will be nearer to the centre P, 
as the rays of that colour are more refrangible, 

But the violet rays, when they emerge ſo as to be 
effectual after two reflections, make a greater angle 
with the incident rays than the red ones; conſequently 
the violet rays will make a greater angle with the line 
OP, than the red ones. But in the ſecondary rain- 
bow the rays are twice refleQed, and the angle which 
effectual rays make with OP is the diſtance of the co- 
loured drop from P the centre of the bow. "Therefore 
the violet drops or violet arc in the ſecondary bow will 
be farther from the centre of the bow than the red 
drops or red arc; that is, the outermoſt colour in the 
ſecondary bow will be violet, and the innermoft co- 
lour will be red. And, for the ſame reaſon, through 
the whole ſecondary bow, every colour will be further 
from the centre P, as the rays of that colour are mere 
refrangible. | | 


92. Of Coronas, Parhelia, &c. 


UnDer the articles Corona and PaaRELION a 
pretty full account is given of the different hypotheſes 
concerning theſe phenomena, and likewiſe of the me- 
thod by which theſe hypotheſes are ſupported, from 
the known laws of refraction and reflection; to which 
therefore, in order to avoid repetition, we mutt refer. 


$ 3. Of the Apparent Place, Diſtance, Magnitude, and 
Motion of Objects. 


Pa1LOs0PHERS in general had taken for granted, 
that the place to which the eye refers any viſible ob- 
ject ſeen by reflection or refraction, is that in which 
the viſual ray meets a perpendicular from the obje& 
upon the reflecting or refracting plane. But this me- 
thod of judging of the place of objects was called in 
queſtion by Dr Barrow, who contended that the ar- 
guments brought in favour of the opinion were not 
concluſive, Theſe arguments are, that the images of 
objects appear ſtraight in a plane mirror, but curved in a 
convex or concave one: that a ſtraight thread, when 
partly immerſed perpendicularly in water, does not 
appear crooked as when it is obliquely plunged into 
the fluid ; but that which is within the water [ds to 
be a continuation of that which is without. With re- 
ſpe to the reflected image, however, of a perpen- 
dicular right line from a convex, or concave —_ 
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, confuſed, but very near to its true place. 
be a little withdrawn, the confuſion will increaſe, and 


OPT 
he ſays, that it is not eaſy for the eye to diſtinguiſh 
the curve that it really makes; and that, if the ap- 


' pearance of a perpendicular thread, part of which is 


plunged in water, be cloſely attended to, it will not 
favour, the common hypotheſis. If the thread is of any 
ſhining .metal, as filver, and viewed obliquely, the 
image. of the part immerſed will appear to detach 
itſelf ſenſibly from that part which is without the 
water, ſo that it cannot be true that every object ap- 
pears to be in the ſame place where the refracted ray 
meets the perpendicular; and the ſame obſervation he 
thinks may be extended to the caſe of reflection. Ac- 
cording to this writer, we refer every point of an ob- 
ject to the place from which the pencils of light, that 
give us the image of it, iſſue, or from which they 
would have iſſued if no refleQing or refracting ſub- 
ſtaace intervened. Purſuing this principle, he pro- 
ceeds to inveſtigate the place, in which the rays nog 
from each of the points of an object, and which reac 

the eye after one reflection or refraction, meet; and 
he found, that, if the refracting furface was plane, 
and the refraction was made from a denſer medium 
into a rarer, thoſe rays would always meet iu a place 
between the eye and a perpendicular to the point of 
incidence. If a convex mirror be uſed, the caſe will 


be the ſame; but if the mirror be plane, the rays will 


meet in the perpendicular, and beyond it if it be con- 
cave. He alſo determined, according to theſe prin- 
ciples, what form the image of a right line will take, 
when it is preſented in different manners to a ſpheri- 
cal mirror, or when it is ſeen through a refracting 
medium. J 

Probable as Dr Barrow thought the maxim which 
he endeavoured to eſtabliſh, concerning the ſuppoſed 
place of viſible objects, he has the candour to mention 
an ohjection to it, and to acknowledge that he was 
not able to give a ſatisfaRory ſolution of it. It is this. 
Let an object be placed beyond the focus of a convex 


lens ; and if the eye be cloſe to the lens, it will appear 
If the eye 


the object will ſeem to come nearer; and when the 
eye is very near the focus, the confuſion will be ex- 
ceedingly great, and the object will ſeem to be cloſe 
to the eye. But in this experiment the eye receives 
no rays but thoſe that are converging ; and the point 
from which they iſſue is ſo far from being nearer than 
the object, that it is beyond it; notwithſtanding 
which, the object is conceived to be much nearer than 
it is, though no very diſtinct idea can be formed of 
its preciſe diſtance. It may be obſerved, that, in 
reality, the rays falling upon the eye in this caſe in 
a manner quite different from that in which they fall 
upon it in other circumſtances, we can form no judge- 
ment about the place from which they iſſue. This 
ſubje& was afterwards taken up by Berkley, Smith, 
Montucla, and others. 

M. De la Hire made ſeveral valnable obſervations 
concerning the diſtance of viſible objects, and various 
other phenomena of viſion, which are well worth our 
notice. He allo took particular pains to aſcertain the 
manner in which the eye conforms itſelf to the view of 
objects placed at different diftances. He enumerates 
fi ve circumſtances, which aſſiſt us in judging of the 


diſtance of objects, namely, their apparent magnitude, 


I 


1 G; & 


the ſtrength of the colouring, the direction of the two 
eyes, the parallax of the objects, and the diſtinctpeſs 
of their ſmall parts. Painters, he ſays, can only take 
advantage of the two firſt mentioned circumſtances, 
and therefore pictures can never perfectly deceive the 
eye; but in the decorations of theatres, they, in ſonne 
meaſure, make uſe of them all. The ſize of objects, 
and the ſtrength of their colouring, are diminiſhed in 
proportion to the diſtance at which they are intended 
to appear. Parts of the ſame object which are to ap- 
pear at different diſtances, as columns in an order of 
architecture, are drawn upon different planes, a little 
removed from one another, that the two eyes may be 
obliged to change their direction, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh the parts of the nearer plane from thoſe of the more 
remote. The ſmall diſtance of the planes ſerves to 
make a ſmall parallax, by changing the poſition of the 
eye; and as we do not preſerve a diſtin& idea of the 
quantity of parallax, correſponding to the different 
diſtances of objects, it is ſufficient that we perceive 
there is a parallax, to be convinced that theſe planes 
are diſtant from one another, without determining 
what that diſtance is; and as to the laſt circumſtance, 
viz. the diſtinctneſs of the ſmall parts of objects, it is 
of no uſe in diſcovering the deception, on account of 
the falſe light that is thrown upon theſe decorations. 

To theſe obſervations concerning deceptions of 
ſight, we ſhall add a ſimilar one of M. Le Cat, who 
took notice that the reaſon why we imagine objects to 
be larger when they are ſeen through a miſt, is the 
dinnels or obſcurity with which they are then ſeen; 
this circumſtance being aſſociated with the idea of 
great diſtance, This he ſays is confirmed by our be- 
ing ſurpriſed to find, upon approaching ſuch objects, 
that they are ſo much nearer to us, as well as ſo much 
ſmaller, than we had imagined. 

Among other caſes concerning viſion, which fell 
under the conſideration of M. De la Hire, he men- 
tions one which is of difficult ſolution. It is when a 


candle, in a dark place, and ſituated beyond the 


limits of diftin& viſion, is viewed through a very nar- 
row chink in a card; in which caſe a conſiderable 
number of candles, ſometimes ſo many as fix, will be 
ſeen along the chink. This appearance he aſcribes to 
ſmall irregularities in the ſurface of the humours of 
the eye, the effect of which is not ſenſible when rays 
ure admitted into the eye through the whole extent of 
the pupil, and conſequently one principal image effaces 
a number of ſmall ones; whereas, in this caſe, each 
of them is formed ſeparately, and no one of them is ſo 
conſiderable as to prevent the others from being per- 
ceived at the ſame time. 

There are few perſons, M. De la Hire obſerves, 
who have both their eyes perfectly equal, not only 
with reſpect to the limits of diſt inct viſion, but alſo 
with reſpect to the colour with which objects appear 
tinged when they are viewed by them, eſpecially if 
one of the eyes has been expoſed to the impreſſion of 
a ſtrong light, To compare them together 1n this re- 
ſpect, he direQs us to take two thin cards, and to 
make in each of them a reund hule of a third or a 
fourth of a line in diameter, and, applying one of them 
to each of the eyes, to Jook through the holes on a 
white paper, equally illuminated; when a circle of 
the paper will appear to each of the eyes, aud, placing 
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the cards properly, theſe two circles may be made to 
touch one another, and thereby the appearance of the 
ſame object to each of the eyes may be compared to 
the greateſt advantage. To make this experiment 
with the greateſt exactneſs, it is neceſſary, he ſays, 
that the eyes be kept ſhut ſome time before the cards 


be applied to them. 


M. De la Hire firſt endeavoured to explain the cauſe 
of thoſe dark ſpots which ſeem to float before the eyes, 
eſpecially thoſe of old people. They are moſt viſible 
when the eyes are turned towards an uniform white 
object, as the ſnow in the open fields. If they be 
fixed when the eye is ſo, this philoſopher ſuppoſed 
that they were occaſioned by extravaſated blood. upon 
the retina, But he thought that the movable ſpots 
were occaſioned by opaque matter floating in the 
aqueous humour of the eye. He thought the vitreous 
humour was not ſufficiently limpid for this purpoſe. 

By the following calculation M. De la Hire gives 
us an idea of the extreme ſenſibility of the optic nerves. 


One may ſezxery eaſily, at the diſtance of 4000 toiſes, 


the ſail of a wind-mill, 6 feet in diameter; and the 
eye being ſuppoſed tobe an inch in diameter, the picture 
of this ſail, at the bottom of the eye, will be n of 
an inch, which is leſs than the 666th part of a line, and 
is about the 66th part of a common hair, or the 8th 
part of a ſingle thread of filk. So ſmall, therefore, 


muſt one of the fibres of the optic nerve be, which he 


ſays is almoſt inconceivable, fince each of theſe fibres 
is a tube that contains ſpirits. If birds perceive di- 
ſtant objeRs -as well as men, which he thought very 
probable, he obferves that the fibres of their optic 
nerves mutt be much finer than ours. 

The perſon who firſt took much notice of Dr Bar- 
row's hypotheſis was the ingenious Dr Berkley, biſhop 
of Cloyne, who diftinguiſhed himſelf fo much by the 
objections which he flarted to the reality of a material 
world, and by his oppoſition to the Newtonian doc- 
trine of fluxions. In his eſſay on a new theory of 
viſion, he obſerves, that the circle formed upon the 
retina, by the rays which do not come to a focus, 
produce the ſame confuſion in the eye, whether they 
'rols one another before they reach the retina, or 
tend to do it afterwards; and therefore that the 
zudgment concerning diſtance will be the ſame in both 
the caſes, without any regard to the place froch which 
the rays originally ifſued ; ſo that in this caſe, as, by 
:1eceding from the lens, the confuſion, which always 
accompanies the nearneſs of an object, increaſes, the 
mind will judge that the object comes nearer. 

But, fay Dr Smith, if this be true, the object 
ought always to appear at a leſs diſtance from the eye 
than that at which objects are ſeen diſtinctly, which 
15 not the caſe : and to explain this appearance, as 
well as every other in which a judgment is formed 
concerning diſtance, he maintains, that we judge of it 
bye apparent magnitude of objects only, or chiefly; 


10o'that, fince the image grows Jager as we recede from 


the lens through which it is viewed, we conceive the 
odject to come nearer, He alſo endeavours to ſhew, 
that, in all caſes in which glaſſes are uſed, we judge 
of diſtance by the ſame fimple rule; from which he 
concludes uiiverſally, that the apparent diſtance of 
an object ſeen in a glaſs, is to its apparent diſtance 
leen by the naked eye, as the apparent magnitude io 
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But that we do not judge of diſtance merely by the 
angle under which objects are ſeen, is an obſervation 
as old as Alhazen, who mentions ſeveral inſtances, in 


I —— — — 


which, though the angles under which objects appear 


be different, the magnitudes are univerſally and in- 
ſtantaneouſly deemed not to be fo. And Mr Robins 
clearly ſhews the hypotheſis of Dr Smith to be con- 
trary to fact in the moſt common and fimple caſes, 
In microſcopes, he ſays, it is impoſſible that the eye 


ſhould judge the object to be nearer than the diſtance . 


at which it has viewed the object itſelf, in proportion 
to the degree of magnifying. For when the micro- 
ſcope magnifies much, this rule would place the image 
at a diſtance, of which the fight cannot poſſibly form 
any opinion, as being an interval from the eye at 
which no object can be ſeen. In general, he ſays, he 
believes, that whoever looks at an object through a 
convex plaſs, and then at the object itſelf, without 
the olaſy will find it to appear nearer in the latter 
caſe, though it be magnified in the glaſs; and in the 
ſame trial with the concave glaſs, though by the glaſs 
the object be diminiſhed, it will appear nearer through 
the glaſs than without it. 

But the moſt convincing proof that the apparent 
diſtance of the image is not determined by its apparent 
magnitude is the Blowing experiment. If a double 
convex glaſs be held upright before ſome luminous 
object, as a candle, there will be ſeen two images, 
one erect, and the other inverted, The firſt is made 
ſimply by reflection from the neareſt ſurface, the 
ſecond by reflection from the farther ſurface, the rays 
undergoing a re fraction from the firſt ſurface both be- 
fore and after the reflection. If this glaſs has not too 
ſhort a focal diſtance, when it is held near the object, 
the inverted image will appear larger than the other, 
and alſo nearer; but if the glaſs * carried off from 
the object, though the eye remain as near to it as be- 
fore, the inverted image will diminiſh ſo much faſter 
than the other, that, at length, it will appear very 
much leſs than it, but till nearer. Here, ſays Mr 
Robins, two images of the ſame object are ſeen under 


one view, and their apparent diſtances immediately. 


compared; and here it is evident, that thoſe diſtances 
have no neceſſary connection with the apparent mag- 
nitude. He alſo ſhews how this experiment may be 
made ftill more convincing, by ſticking a piece of 


paper on the middle of the lens, and viewing it thro? 


a ſhort tube. 

M. Bouguer adopts the general maxim of Dr Bar- 
row, in fuppoſing that we refer objects to the place 
from which the pencils of rays ſeemingly converge at 
their entrance into the pupil. But when rays iſſue 
from below the ſurface of a veſſel of water, or any 
other refracting medium, he finds that there are always 


two different places of this ſeeming convergence; one 


of them of the rays that iſſue from it in the ſame ver- 
tical circle, and therefore fall with different degrees of 
obliquity upon the ſurface of the refracting medium; 
and another, of thoſe that fall upon the ſurface with 
the ſame degreeof obliquity, entering the eye Jaterally 
with reſpect to one another. Sometimes, he ſays, 


one of theſe images is attended to by the mind, and 
ſometimes the other, and different images may be ob- 
ſerved by different perſgas. An object plunged in 

Water 
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water affords an example, he ſays, of this duplicity of 


3 
I BA 5, fig. 1. be part of the ſurface of water, 


and the objed be at O, there will be two images of 
it, in two different places; one at G, on the cauſtic 
by refraction, and the other at E, in the perpendicu- 
lar AO, which is as much a cauſtic as the other line. 
The former image is viſible by the rays ODM, O dm, 
which are one higher than the other, in their progreſs 
to the eye; whereas the image at E is made by the 
rays ODM, Oe /, which enter the eye laterally. This, 
ſays he, may ſerve to explain the difficulty of Father 
Tacquet, Barrow, Smith, and many other authors, 
and which Newton himſelf conſidered as a very diffi- 


cult problem, though it might not be abſolutely info- 


luble. 
G. W. Krafft has ably ſupported the opinion of Dr 
Barrow, that the place of any point, ſeen by reflec- 


tion from the ſurface of any medium, is that in which 


rays iſſuing from it, infinitely near to one another, 
would meet; and conſidering the caſe of a diſtant ob- 


ject, viewed in a concave mirror, by an eye very near 


to it, when the image, according to Euclid and other 
writers, would be between the eye 2nd the object, and 


the rule of Dr Barrow cannot be applied, he ſays 


that in this caſe the ſpeculum may be conſidered as 
a plane, the eſſect being the ſame, only the image is 
more obſcure. 

Dr Porterfield gives a diſtint and comprehenſive 
view of the natural methods of judging concerning the 
diſtance of objects. 

The conformation of the eye, he obſerves, can be 
of no uſe to us with reſpeR to objeRs that are placed 
without the limits of diſtin vifion. As the object, 
however, does then appear more or leſs confuſed, ac- 
cording as it is more or leſs removed from thoſe li- 
mits, this confuſion aſſiſts the mind in judging of the 
diſtance of the object; it being always eſteemed fo 
much the nearer, or the farther off, by how much the 
confuſion is greater. But this confuſion hath its li- 
mits alſo, beyond which it can never, extend ; for 
when an object is placed at a certain diſtance from the 
eye, to which the breadth of the pupil bears no ſen- 
üble proportion, the rays of light that come from a 
point in the object, and paſs the pupil, are ſo little di- 
verging, that they may be conſidered as parallel. For 
a picture on the retina will not be ſenſibly more con- 
fuled, tho? the object be removed to a much greater 
diflance. 

The moſt univerſal, and frequently the moſt ſure 
means of judging of the diſtance of objects is, he ſays, 
the angle made by the optic axis. For our two eyes 
are like two different ſtations, by the aſſiſtance of 
which diſtances are taken; and this is the reaſon why 
thoſe perſons who are blind of one eye, ſo frequently 
miſs their mark in pouring liquor into a glaſs, ſnuf- 
fing a candle, and ſuch other actions as require that 
the diſtance be exactly diſtinguiſhed. To convince 
ourſelves of the uſefulneſs of this method of judging of 
the diſtance of objects, he dire cs us to ſuſpend a ring 
in a thread, ſo that its fide may be towards us, and 
the hole in it to the right and left hand ; and taking 
a ſmall rod, crooked at the end, retire from the ring 
two or three paces, and having with one hand cover- 
ed one of our eyes, to endeayour with the other to 


Et CA 
* the orooked end of the rod thro? the ring. This, 
ays he, appears very eaſy ; and yet, upon trial, per- 
haps once in 100 times we ſhall not ſucceed, eſpe- 
cially if we move the rod a little quickly. 

Our author obſerves, that by perſons recollecting 
the time when they began to be „ to the mi- 


ſtakes above-mentioned, they may tell when it was 
that they loſt the uſe of one of their eyes; which 
many perſons are long ignorant of, and which may be 
a circumſtance of ſome conſequence to a phyſician +. 
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The uſe of this ſecond method of judging of diſtances Medicine, 
De Chales limited to 120 feet; beyond which, he ſays, 49 
we are not ſenſible of any difference in the angle of 


the optic axis. 

A. third method of judging of the diſtance of ob- 
jets, conſiſts in their apparent magnitudes, on which 
ſo much ſtreſs was laid by Dr Smith. From this 
change in the magnitude of the image upon the reti- 
na, we eaſily judge of the diſtance of objects, as often 
as we are otherwiſe acquainted with the magnitude of 
the objeAs themſelves ; but as often as we are igno- 
rant of the real magnitude of bodies, we can never, 
from their apparent magnitude, form any judgment of 
their diſtance. - 

From this we may ſee why we are ſo frequently de- 
ceived in our eſtimates of diſtance, by any extraordi- 
nary magnitudes of objects ſeen at the end of it; as, 
in travelling towards a large city, or a caſtle, or a ca- 
thedral church, or a mountain larger than ordinary, 
we fancy them to be nearer than we find them to be. 
This alſo is the reaſon why animals, and all ſmall ob- 
jects, ſeen in valleys, contiguous to large mountaios, 
appear exceedingly ſmall. For we think the moun- 
tain nearer to vs than if it were ſmaller; and we 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed at the ſmallneſs of the neigh- 
bouring animals, if we thought them farthcr off, 
For the ſame reaſon, we think them exceedingly 
ſmall when they are placed upon the top of a moun- 
tain, or a large building; which appear nearer to 
us than they really are, on account of their extraor- 
dinary ze. | 

Dr Jurin clearly accounts for our imagining objects, 
when ſcen from a high building, to be ſmaller than 
they are, and ſmaller than we. fancy them to be when 
we view them at the ſame dillance on level ground. It 
is, ſays he, becauſe we have no diltin& idea of di- 
ſtance in that direction, and therefore judge of things 
by their pictures upon the eye only; but cuſtom will 
enable us to judge rightly even in this caſe. _ 

Let a boy, ſays he, who has never been upon any 
high building, go to the top of the monument, and 
look down into the ſtrect; the objects ſeen there, as 
men and horſes, will appear ſo ſmall as greatly to ſur- 
priſe him. But 10 or 20 years after, if in the mean 
time he has uſed himſelf now and then to look 
down from that and 6ther great heights, he will no 
longer find the ſame objects to appear ſo ſmall. And 
if he was to view the ſame objects from ſuch heights 
as frequently as he ſees them upon the ſame level with 
bimſelf in the ſtreets, he ſuppoſes that they would ap- 
pear to him juft of the ſame magnitude from the top 
of the monument, as they do from a window one 
ſtory high. For this reaſon it is, tat ſtatues placed 
upen very high buildings ought to be made of a 
larger ſize than thoſe which are ſcen at a nearer di- 

ſtance ; 
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ſtance ; becauſe all perſons, except architects, are apt 
to imagine the height of ſuch buildings to be much 


leſs than it really is. 
The fourth method by which Dr Porterfield ſays 


that we judge of the diſtance of objects, is, the force 


with which their colour ſtrikes upon our eyes. For if 
we be aſſured that two objects are of a fimilar and like 
colour, and that one appears more bright and lively 
than the other, we judge that the brighter object is 
the nearer of the two. 

The fifth method conſiſts in the different appearance 
of the ſmall parts of objects. When theſe parts appear 
diſtin, we judge that the object is near; but when 
they appear confuſed, or when they do not appear at 
all, we judge that it is at a greater diſtance. For the 
image of any object, or part of an object, diminiſhes 
as-· the diſtance of it increaſes. | 

The fixth and laſt method by which we judge of 
the diflance of objects is, that the eye does not repre- 
ſent to our mind one object alone, but at the ſame 
time all thoſe that are placed betwixt us and the prin- 
cipal object, whoſe diſtance we are conſidering ; and 
the more this diſtance is divided into ſeparate and di- 
ftin& parts, the greater it appears to be. For this 
reaſon, diſtances upon uneven ſurfaces appear leſs than 
upon a plane; for the inequalities of the ſurfaces, 
fuch as hills, and holes, and rivers, that lie low and 
out of ſight, either do not appear, or hinder the parts 
that lie behind them from appearing ;:and fo the whole 
apparent diſtance is diminiſhed by the parts that do 
not appear in it. This is the reaſon that the banks of 
a river appear contiguous to a diſtant eye, when the 
river is low and not ſeen. | | 

Dr Porterfield very well explains ſeveral fallacies in 
viſion depending upon our miſtaking the diſtances of 
objects. Of this kind, he ſays, is the appearance of 
parallel lines, and long viſtas conſiſting of parallel 
rows of trees ; for they ſeem to converge more and 
more, as they are farther extended from the eye. The 
reaſon of this, he ſays, is becauſe the apparent mag- 
nitudes of their perpendicular intervals are perpetual- 
ly diminiſhing, while, at the ſame time, we miſtake 
their diſtance, Hence we may fee why, when the two 
parallel rows of trees ſtand upon an aſcent, whereby 
the more remote parts appear farther” off than they 
really are, becauſe the line that meaſures the length of 
the viſtas now appears under a greater angle than when 
it was horizontal, the trees, in ſuch a caſe, will ſeem 
to converge leſs, and ſometimes, inſtead of conver- 
ging, they will be thought to diverge. | 

For the ſame reaſon that a long viſta appears to 
converge more and more the farther it is extended 
from the eye, the remoter parts of a horizontal walk 
or a long floor will appear to aſcend gradually ; and 
objects placed upon it, the more remote they are, the 
higher they will appear, till the laſt be ſeen on a level 
with the eye; whereas the ceiling of a long gallery 
appears to deſcend towards a horizontal line, drawn 
from the eye of the ſpectator. For this reaſon, alſo, 
the ſurface of the ſea, ſeen from an eminence, ſeems 
to riſe higher and higher the farther we look; and the 
upper paris of high buildings ſeem to ſtoop, or in- 
cline forwards over the eye below, becauſe they ſeem 
to approach towards a vertical line proceeding from 
the ſpectator's eye; io that ſtatues on the top of ſuch 
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buildings, in order to appear upright, mult recline, 
or bend backwards. . 
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Our author alſo ſhews the reaſon why a windmill, 
ſeen from a great diſtance, is ſometimes imagined to 
move the contrary way from what it really does, by 
our taking the nearer end of the ſail for the more re- 
mote. The uncertainty we ſometimes find in the 
courſe of the motion of a branch of lighted candles, 
tarned round at a diſtance, is owing, he ſays, to the 
ſame cauſe ; as alſo our ſometimes miſtaking a convex 
for a concave ſurface, more eſpecially in viewing ſeals, 
and impreſſions, with a convex glaſs or a goulfe mi- 
croſcope; and laſtly, that, upon — in a dark 
ng into a ſtreet, in which there is but one row 
of lamps, we often miſtake the fide of the ſtreet they 
are On. 

Far more light was thrown upon this curious ſub- 
je&t by M. Bouguer. | 

The proper method of drawing the appearance of 
two rows of trees that ſhall appear parallel to the eye, 
is a problem which has exerciſed the ingenuity of ſe- 
veral philoſophers and mathematicians. That the ap- 
parent magnitude of objeas decreaſes with the angle 
under which they are ſeen, has always been acknow- 
ledged. It is alſo acknowledged, that it is only by 
cuſtom and experience that we learn to form a judg- 
ment both of magnitudes and diſtances. But in the 
application of theſe maxims to the above-mentioned 
problem, all perſons, before M. Bouguer, made uſe 
of the real diſtance inſtead of the apparent one; by 
which only the mind can form its judgment. And it 
is manifeſt, that, if any eireumſtances contribute to 
make the diſtance appear otherwiſe than it is in rea- 
lity, the apparent magnitude of the object will be 
affected by it; for the ſame reaſon, that, if the mag- 
nitude be miſapprehended, the idea of the diſtance 
will vary, 

For want of attending to this diſtinction, Tacquet 
pretended to demonſtrate, that nothing can give the 
idea of two parallel lines (rows of trees for inſtance) 
to an eye fituated at one of their extremities, but two 
hyperbolical curves, turned the contrary way ; and 
M. Varignon maintained, that in order to make a 
viſta appear of the ſame width, it muſt be made nar- 
rower, inſtead of wider, as it recedes from the eye. 

M. Bouguer obſerves, that very great diſtances, and 
thoſe that are confiderably leſs than them, make near- 
ly the ſame impreſſion upon the eye. We, therefore, 
always imagine preat diſtances to be leſs than they are, 
and for this — A the ground-plan of a long viſta al- 
ways appears to riſe. The viſual rays come in a de- 
terminate direction; but as we imagine that they ter- 
minate ſooner, than they do, we neceſſarily conceive 
that the place from which they iſſue is elevated. E- 
very large plane, therefore, as AB, fig. 4. viewed 
by an eye at O, will ſeem to lie in ſuch a direction as 
Ab; and conſequently lines, in order to appear truly 
parallel on the plane AB, muſt be drawn lo as that 
they would appear parallel on the plane A 5, and be 
from thence projected to the plane AB. 

Todetermine the inclination of the apparent ground- 
plane Ah to the true ground-plane AB, our ingeni- 
ous author direts us to draw upon a piece of level 
ground, two ſtraight lines of a ſufficient length, (for 
which purpoſe liacs faſtened to ſmall Ricks are very 
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very large angle with it. 


Then a perfon, placing himſelf within 
the angle, with his back towards the angular point, 
muſt walk backwards and forwards till he can fancy 
the lines to be parallel. In this fituation, a line drawn 
from the point of the angle thro? the place of his eye, 
will contain the fame angle with the true ground- 
plane which this does with the apparent one. 

M. Bougver then ſhews other more geometrical 
methods of determining this inclination ; and ſays, 
that by theſe means he has often found it to be 4 or 5 
degrees, though ſometimes only 2 or 24 degrees. The 
determination of this angle, he obſerves, is variable; 
depending upon the manner in which the ground is il- 
juminated, and the intenſity of the light. The colour 
of the ſoil is alſo not without its influence, as well as 
the particular conformation of the eye, by which it is 
more or leſs affected by the ſame degree of light, and 
alſo the part of the eye on which the object is paint- 
ed, When, by a ſlight motion of his head, he con- 
trived, that certain parts of the ſoil, the image of 
which fell towards the bottom of his eye, ſhould fall 
towards the top of the retina, he always thought that 
this apparent inclination became a little greater. 

But what is very remarkable, and what he ſays he 
can aſſure his reader may be depended npon, 1s, that, 
if he look towards a riſing ground, the difference be- 
tween the apparent ground-plan and the true one, will 
be much more conſiderable, ſo that they will ſome- 
times make an angle of · 25 or 30 degrees. Of this he 
had made frequent obſervations. Mountains, he ſays, 
begin to be inacceſſible when their ſides made an angle 
from 35 to 37 degrees with the horizon, as then it 1s 
not poſſible to climb them but by means of ſtones or 
ſhrubs, to ſerve as ſteps to fix the feet on. In theſe 
caſes, both he and his companions always agreed that 
the apparent inclination of the fide of the mountain 
was 60 or 70 degrees. | 

Theſe deceptions are repreſented in fig. 3. in which, 
when the ground plan, AM, or AN, are wuch incli- 
ned, the apparent ground plan Am, or An, makes a 
On the contrary, if the 
ground dips below the level, the inclination of the ap- 
parent to the true ground-plan diminiſhes, tall, at a 
certain degree of the ſlope, it becomes nothing at all; 
the two plans AP and Ap being the ſame, ſo that pa- 
rallel lines drawn upon them would always appear ſo. 
If the inclination below the horizon is carried beyond 
the fituation AP, the error will increaſe; and what is 
very remarkable, it will be on the contrary ſide; the 
apparent plan Ar being always below the true plan 
AR, ſo that if a perſon would draw upon the plan AR 
lines that ſhall appear parallel to the eye, they muſt 
be drawn converging, and not diverging, as is uſual on 
the level grountazbecauſe they muſt be the projections 
of two lines imagined to be parallel, on the plan Ar, 
which is more inclined to the horizon than AR. 

Theſe remarks, he obſerves, are applicable to differ- 
ent planes expoſed to the eye at the ſame time. For 
if BH, fig. 2. be the front of a building, at the di- 
flance of AB from the eye, it will be reduced in ap- 
pearance to the diſtance Ah; and the front of the 
building will be 5%, rather inclined towards the ſpec- 
tator, unleſs the diſtance be inconfiderable. 

After making a great gumber of obſervations upon 
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this ſubject, our author concludes, that when a man 
ſtands upon a level plane, it does not ſeem to riſe ſen— 
Gbly but at ſome diſtance from him. The apparent 
plane, therefore, has a curvature in it, at that diſtance, 
the form of which is not very eaſy to determine; ſo 
that a man flanding upon a level plane, of infinite ex- 
tent, will imagine that he ſtands in the centre of a ba- 
ſon. This is alſo, in ſome meaſure, the caſe with a 
perſon ſtanding upon the level of the ſea. 

He concludes with obſerving that there is no di- 
ficulty in drawing lines according to theſe rules, ſo as 
to have any given effect upon the eye, except when 
ſome parts of the proſpe& are very near the ſpectator, 
and others very diſtant from him; becauſe, in this caſe, 
regard mult be had to the conical or conoidal figure of 
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a ſurface. A right line mg at a ſmall diftance from 


the obſerver, and below the level of his eye, in that 
caſe almoſt always appears ſenfibly curved at a certain 
diſtance from the eye; and almoſt all figures, in this 
caſe, are ſubjeQ to ſome complicated optical alteration 
to which the rules of perſpective have not as yet been 
extended. If a circle be drawn near our feet, and 
within that part of-the ground which always appears 
leve] to us, it will always appear to be a circle, and 
at. a very conſiderable diſtance it will appear an el- 
lipſe; bat between thoſe two ſituations, it will not ap- 
pear to be either the one or the other, but will be like 
one of thoſe ovals of Deſcartes, which is more curved 
on one of its ſides than the other. 

On theſe principles a parterre, which appears di- 
ſtorted when it is ſeen in a low fituation, appears per- 
fealy regular when it is viewed from a balcony or 
any other eminence. Still, however, the apparent ir- 
regularity takes place at a greater diſtance, while the 
part that is near the ſpectator is exempt from it. If 
AB, fig. 5. be the ground plane, and Aa be a per- 
pendicular, under the eye, the higher it is ſituated, at 
O, to the greater diſtance will T, the place at which 
the plane begins to have an apparent aſcent along To, 
be removed. 

All the varieties that can occur with reſpect to the 


viſible motion of objects, are ſuccinaly ſummed up 


by Dr Porterfield under 11 heads, with which we ſhall 
preſent our readers. 

1. An object moving very ſwiftly is not ſcen, unleſs 
it be very luminous. Thus a cannon-ball is not ſeen if 
it is viewed tranſverſely : but if it be viewed accord- 
ing to the line it deſcribes, it may be ſeen, becauſe its 
picture continues long on the ſame place of the retinaz 


which, therefore, receives a more ſenſible impreſſion 


from the object. : 

2. A live coal ſwung briſkly round in a circle ap- 
pears a continued circle of fire, becauſe the impreſſions 
made on the retina by light, being of a vibrating, and 
conſequently of a laſting nature, do not preſently pe- 
riſh, but continue till the coal performs its whole cir- 
cuit, and returns again to its former place. 

3. If two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, 
move with equal velocity, the more remote one will 
appear the flower; or, if their celerities be propor- 
tional to their diſtances, they will appear e qually ſwift. 

4. If two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, 
move with unequal velocities in the fame direction, 
their apparent velocities are in a ratio compounded of 


the direct ratio of their true velocities, and the reci- 


procat 
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procal one of their diſtances from the eye. 

5. A viſible object moving with any velocity appears 
to be at reſt, if the ſpace deſcribed in the interval of 
one ſecond be imperceptible at the diſtance of the eye. 
Hence it is that a near object moving very ſlowly, as 
the index of a clock, or a remote one very ſwiftly, as 
a planet, ſeems to be at reſt, 

6. An object moving with any degree of velocity 
will appear at reſt, if the ſpace it runs over in a ſe- 
cond of time be to its diſtance from the eye as 1 to 
1400. 

7. The eye proceeding ſtraight from one place to 
another, a lateral object, not too far off, whether on 
the right or left, will ſeem to move the contrary way. 

8. The eye proceeding ſtraight from one place to ano- 
ther, and being ſenfible of its motion, diftant objects 
will ſeem to move the ſame way, and with the ſame 


velocity. Thus, to a perſon running eaſtwards, the 


moon on hie right hand appears to move the ſame 
way, and with equal ſwiftneſs; for, by reaſon of its 
diſtance, its image continues fixed upen the ſame place 
of the retioa, from whence we imagine that the object 
moves along with the eye. | 

9. If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, 
only the eye much ſwifter than the object, the laſt will 
appear to go backwards. 

10. If two or more objects more with the ſame velo- 
city, and a third remain at reſt, the moveable ones 
will appear fixed, and the quieſcent in motion, the 
contrary way. Thus clouds moving very ſwiftly, their 
parts ſeem to preſerve their fituation, and the moon to 
move the contrary way. 

11. If the eye be moved with great velocity, lateral 
objects at reſt appear to move the contrary way. 
Thus to a perſon fitting in a coach, and riding briſkly 
through a wood, the trees ſeem to retire the contrary 
way; and to people in a ſhip, &c. the ſhores ſeem to 
recede. 

At the concluſion of theſe obſervations, our author 


_ endeavours to explain another phenomenon of motion, 


which, though very common and well known, had 
not, as far as he knew, been explained in a ſatisfac- 
tory manner. It is this: If a perſon turns ſwiftly 
round, without changing his place, all objects about 
will ſeem to move round in a circle the contrary way; 
and this deception continues not only while the perſon 
himſelf moves round, but, which is more ſurpriſing, 
it alſo continues for ſome time after he ceaſes to 
move, when the eye, as well as the object, is at abſo- 
lute reſt. . 

The reaſon why objects appear to move round the 
contrary way, when the eye turns round, is not ſo dif- 
ficult to explain: for though, properly ſpeaking, mo- 
tion 1s not ſeen, as not being in itſelf the immediate 
object of ſight; yet by the fight we eaſily know when 
the image changes its place on the retina, and thence 
conclude that either the object, the eye, or both, are 


moved. But by the fight alone we can never deter- 


mine how far this motion belongs to the object, how 
far to the eye, or how far to both. If we imagine 
the eye at reſt, we aſcribe the whole motion to the 
oje, though it be truly at reſt. If we imagine the 
object at reſt, we aſcribe the whole motion to the eye, 
though it belongs entirely to the object; and when 
the eye is in motion, though we are ſeuſible of its 
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motion, yet, if we do not * that it moves ſo pre 
ſwiftly as it really does, we aſcribe only a part of the place 


motion to the eye, and the ref of it we aſcribe to the 1 9 
— 


object, though it be truly at reſt. This laſt, he ſays, 
is what happens in the preſent caſe, when the eye 
turns round; for though we are ſenſible of the motion 
of the eye, yet we do not apprehend that it moves ſo 
faſt as it really does; and therefore the bodies about 
appear to move the contrary way, as 1s agreeable to 
experience. 

But the great difficulty ſtill remains, viz. Why, 
after the eye ceaſes to move, objects ſhould, for ſome 
time, till appear to continue in motion, though their 
pictures on the retina be truly at reſt, and do not at 
all change their place. This, he imagined, proceeds 
from a miſtake we are in with reſpe& to the eye, 
which, though it be abſolutely at reſt, we nevertheleſs 
conceive it as moving the contrary way to that in 
which it moved before; from which miſtake, with re- 
ſpect to the motion of the eye, the objects at reſt will 
appear to move the ſame way which the eye is ima- 
gined to move; and, conſequently, will ſeem to con- 


. tinue their motion for ſome time after the eye is at 


reſt. 

M. Le Cat well explains a remarkable deception, 
by which a perſon ſhall imagine an object to be on 
the oppoſite fide of a board, when it is not ſo, and 
alſo inverted, and magnified. It is illuſtrated by fig. 3. 
in which D repreſents the eye, and CB a large 
black board, pierced with a ſmall hole. E is a large 
white board, placed beyond it, and ſtrongly illumi- 
nated; and da pin, or other ſmall object, held be- 
twixt the eye and the firſt board. -In theſe circum- 
ſtances, the 
other fide of the board, where it will appear inverted, 
and magnified; becauſe what is in fact perceived, is 
the ſhadow of the pin upon the retina; and the light 
that is ſtopped by the upper part of the pin coming 
from the lower part of the enlightened board, and 
that which is ſtopped by the lower part coming from 
the upper part of the board, the ſhadow mult neceſ- 
ſarily be inverted with reſpect to the object. 

There is a curious phenomenon relating to viſion, 
which ſome perſons have aſcribed to the inflection of 
light, but which Mr Melville explains in a very diffe- 
rent and very ſimple manner. 

When any opaque body is held at the diſtance of 
three or four inches from the eye, ſo that a part of 
ſome more diſtant luminous object, ſuch as the win- 
dow, or the flame of a candle, may be ſeen by rays 
paſſing near its edge, if another opaque body, nearer 
to the eye, be brought acroſs from the oppoſite ſide, 
the edge of the firſt body will ſeem to ſwell out- 
wards, and meet the latter; and in doing ſo will in- 
tercept a portion of the luminous object that was ſeen 
before. 

This appearance he explains in the following man- 
ner: Let AB, fig. 1. repreſent the luminous object, 
to which the ſight is directed, CD the more diſt ant 
opaque body, GH the nearer, and EF the diameter 
of the pupil. Join ED, FD, EG, FG, and produce 
them till they meet AB in K, N, M, and L. It is 
plain that the parts AN, MB, of the luminous obje& 
cannot be ſeen. But taking any point @ between N 
and K, and drawing à D d, ſince the portion d F 3 

the 


pin ſhall be imagined to be at F, on the 
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therefore AD or AC will be inviſible. Conſequently Concaviry 

all objects and clouds, as CE and FG, placed at all the Sky- 

diſtances” beyond A, if they be high enough to be 

viſible, or to ſubtend a bigger angle at the eye than 

AOB, will appear at the horizon AB ; becauſe the 

diſtance AC is inviſible. * 
Hence, if we ſuppoſe a vaſt long row of objects, or Why a very 

a vaſt long wall ABZy, built upon this plane, and long row ot 

its * diſtance OA from the eye at O to biete 


Par III. 
ö the pupil is filled with light flowing from that point, 
it muſt be viſible. Any point , between a and K, 
muuſt fill FF, a greater portion of the pupil, and there- 

fore muſt appear brighter. Again, any point c, be- 
tween b and K, at appear brighter than, becauſe 
it fills a greater portion g F with light. The point K 
itſelf, and every other point in the ſpace KL, muſt 


appear very luminous, ſince they ſend entire pencils of 
rays EKF, ELF, to the eye; and the viſible bright- 


muſt appear 


4 134 or are driven by contrary currents of the air. So that 
Extentof Tuis apparent concavity is only an optical decep- the viſible ſhape of the whole ſurface remains alike in 
b 8 tion founded on the incapacity of our organs of viſion both caſes. And when the ſky is either partly over- 
== \ plane fr. to take in very large diſtances.— Dr Smith, in his caſt, or perfectly free from clouds, it is matter of fact 
= face, Complete Syſtem of Optics, hath demonſtrated, that, that we retain much the ſame idea of its concavity as 
S if the ſurface of the earth was perfectly plane, the di- when it was quite overcafl. 136 
<2 ſtance of the viſible horizon from the eye would ſcarce The concavity of the heavens appears to the eye, Why the 
= exceed the diſtance of 5000 times the height of the which is the only judge of an apparent figure, to be Fee | 
= eye above the ground, ſuppoſing the height of the leſs portion of a ſpherical ſurface than a Remiſphere. appears leſs | 
* Plate eye between five and fix feet: beyond this diſlance, Dr Smith ſays, that the centre of the concavity is much than a he- 
on c. all objects would appear in the viſible horizon. For, below the eye; and by taking a medium among ſeveral miſphere. 
++. let OP be the height of the eye above the line PA obſervations, he found the apparent diſtance of its 
Is drawn upon the ground; and if an object AB, equal parts at the horizon to be generally between three and 
—2 in height to PO, be removed to a diſtance PA equal four times greater than the apparent diſtance of its 
er to 5000 times that height, it will hardly be viſible by parts overhead. For let the arch ABCD repreſent Fig. 6. 
2 4 reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the angle AOB. Conſe- the apparent concavity of the ſky, O the place of the 


— 


Wa, * 


neſs of every point from L towards M, muſt decreaſe 

radually, as from K to N; that is, the ſpaccs KN, 
LM, will appear as dim ſhadowy borders, or fringes, 
adjacent to the edges of the opaque bodies. 

When the edge G/is brought to touch the right 
line KF, the penumbras unite; and as ſoon as it reaches 
NDF, the above phenomenon begins; for it cannot 
paſs that right line without meeting ſome line aD d, 
drawn from a point between N and K, and, by inter- 
cepting all the rays that fall vpon the pupil, render it 
inviſible. In advancing gradually to the line KDE, 
it will meet other lines þ DF, cDg, &c. and there- 
fore render the points b, c, &c. from N to K. ſucceſ- 
ſively inviſible; and therefore the edge of the fixed 
opaque body CD muſt ſeem to ſwell outwards, and 
cover the whole ſpace NK; while GH, by its motion, 
covers MK. When GH is placed at a greater diſtance 
from the eye, CD continuing fixed, the ſpace OP to 
be paſſed over in order to intercept NK is leſs; and 
therefore, with an equal motion of GH, the apparent 
ſwelling of CD muſt be quicker; which is found true 
by experience. 

If ML repreſent a luminous object, and REF 
any plane expoſed to its light, the ſpace FQ will be 
entirely ſhaded from the rays, and the ſpace FE will 
be occupied: by a penumbra, gradually darker, from 
E to F. Let now GH continue fixed, and CD move 
parallel to the plane EF; and as ſoon as it paſſes the 
line LF, it is evident that the ſhadow QF will ſeem 
to ſwell outwards; and when CD reaches ME, ſo as 
to cover with its ſhadow the ſpace RE, QF, by its 
extenſion, will cover FE. This is found to hold true 
likewiſe by experiment. 


$ 4+ Of the Concave Figure of the Sky. 


quently any diſtance AC, how great ſoever, beyond 

A, will be inviſible. For ſince AC and BO are 

parallel, the ray CO will always cut AB in ſome 

point D between A and B; and therefore the angle 

AOC, or AO, will always be leſs than AOB, and 
Vor. VIII. 


be equal to or greater than the diſtance O a of the 


circular. 


viſibleghorizon, it will not appear ſtraight, but circular, Fig. 5. 


as if it was built upon the circumference of the 
horizon acegy: and if the wall be continved to an 
immenſe diſtance, its extreme parts YZ, will appear 
in the horizon at yz, where it is cut by a line Oy pa- 
rallel to the wall. For, ſuppoſing a ray YO, the 
angle Y Oy will become inſenfibly ſmall. Imagine 
this infinite plane OA Y y, with the wall upon it; to 
be turned about the horizontal line O like the lid of a 
box, till it becomes perpendicular to the other half of the 
horizontal plane LM y, and the wall parallel to it, 
like a vaſt ceiling over head; and then the wall will 
appear like the concave figure of the clouds over>head. 
But though the wall in the horizon appear in the 
figure of a ſemicircle, yet the ceiling will not, but 
much flatter. Becauſe the horizontal plane was a 
viſible ſurface, which ſuggeſted the idea of the ſame 
diſtances quite round the eye : but in the vertical plane 
extended between the eye and the ceiling, there is 
nothing that affects the ſenſe with an idea of its parts 
but the common line Oy ; conſequently the apparent 
diſtances of the higher parts of the ceiling will be gra- 
dually diminiſhed 1n aſcending from that line. Now 
when the ſky is quite overcaſt with clouds of equal 
gravities, they will all float in the air at equal heights 
above the earth, and conſequently will compoſe a ſur-— 
face reſembling a large ceiling, as flat as the viſible 
ſurface of the earth. Its concavity therefore is not 
real, but apparent: and when the heights of the 
clouds are unequal, fince their real ſhapes and magni- 
tudes are all unknown, the eye can ſeldom diſtinguiſh 
the vnequal diftances of thoſe clouds that appear in 
the ſame directions, unleſs when they are very near us, 


eye; OA and OC the horizontal and vertical apparent 
diſtances, whoſe proportion is required. Firſt obſerve 
when the ſun or the moon, or any cloud or ſtar, is in 
ſuch a poſition at B, that the apparent arches BA, BC, 
extended on each ſide of this object towards the 

2 31'M horizon 
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Blue colour horizou apd zenith, ſeem equal to the eye; then 


— taking the altitude of the object B with a quadrant, 
or a crofs-ftaff, or finding it by aſtronomy from the 
given time of obſervation, the angle AOB is known. 
Drawing therefore the line OB in the poſition thus 
determined, and taking in it any point B at plea- 
ſure in the vertical line CO produced downwards, 
ſeek the centre E of a circle ABC, whoſe arches BA, 
BC, intercepted between B and the legs of the right 
angle AOC, ſhall be equal to each other; then will this 
arch ABCD repreſent the apparent figure of the ſky. 
For bythe eye we eſtimate the diſtance between any 
two objects in the heavens by the quantity of ſky that 
appears to lie between them; as upon earth we 
eſtimate it by the quantity of ground that lies be- 
tween them, The centre E may be found geometri- 
cally by conſtructing a cubic equation, or as quick 
and ſufficiently exact by trying whether the chords 
BA, BC, of the arch ABC drawn by conjecture are 
equal, and by altering 'its radius BE till they are ſo. 
Now in making ſeveral obſervations upon the ſun, and 
ſome others upon the moon and ſtars, they ſeemed to 
our author to biſect the vertical arch ABC at B, when 
their apparent altitudes or the angle AOB was about 
23 degrees; which gives the proportion of OC to 
OA as 3 to 10 or as 1 to 3+ nearly. When the ſun 
was but zo degrees high, the upper arch ſeemed always 
leſs than the under one ; and, in our author's opinion, 


always greater when the ſun was about 18 or 20-de- 
grees, high. 


$ 5. Of the Blue Colour of the ſky, and of Blue and 
Green Shadows. 


Tur opinions of ancient writers concerning the co- 
lour of the ſky merit no notice. The firſt who gave 
any rational explanation was Fromondus. By him it 
was ſuppoſed, that the blueneſs of the ſky proceeded 
from a mixture of the white light of the ſun with the 
black ſpace beyond the atmoſphere, where there is 
neither refraction nor reflection. This opinion pre- 
vailed very generally even in modern times, and was 
maintained by Otto Guerick and all nis cotemporarics, 
who aſſerted that white and black may be mixed in 
fuch a manner as to make a blue. Mr Bouguer had 
recourſe to the vapours diffuſed through the atmo- 
ſphere, to account for the reflection of the blue rays 
rather than any other, He ſeems however to ſuppoſe, 
that it ariſes from the conſtitution of the air itſelf, 
whereby the fainter coloured rays are incapable of 
making their way through any confiderable tract of 

it. Hence he is of opinion, that the colour of the air 
1s properly blue; to which opinion Dr Smith ſeems alſo 
to have inclined. | | 
Green ſha" Jo this blue colour of the ſky is owing the appear 
GOWS 00 . . 
ſerved by ance of blue and green ſhadows in the mornings and 
MI, Buffon. evenings, —Theſe were firſt taken notice of by M. 
Buffon in the month of July 1742, when he obſerved 
that the ſhadows of trecs which fell upon a white wall 
were green. He was at that time ſtanding upon an 
0 emineuce, and the ſun was ſetting in the cleft of a 
mountain, fo that he appeared conſiderably lower than 
the horizon, The ſky was clear, excepting in the 
welt, which, though free from clouds, was lightly 
maded with vapours, of a yellow colour, inclining to 
cd. Then the ſun itſelf was excteding]ly red, and was 
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ſeemingly, at leaſt, four times as large as he appears Blue colon 


Parr III. 
to be at mid-day. In theſe circumſtances, be ſaw et he g 
very diſtinctly the ſhadows of the trees, which were Ks 
30 or 40 feet from the white wall, coloured with a 

light green, inclining to blue. The ſhadow of an ar- 

bour, which was three feet from the wall, was ex- 

actly drawn upon it, and looked as if it had been 

newly painted with verdegriſe. This appearance laſted 


near five minutes; after Which it grew fainter, and 


vaniſhed at the ſame time with the light of the ſun. 139 
The next morning, at ſun riſe, he went to obſerve — ſha- 

other ſhadows, upon another white wall; but inſtead ad by 

of finding them green, as he expected, he obſerved nim. 

that they were blue, or rather of the colour of hvely 

indigo. The ſky was ſerene, except a ſlight covering 

of yellowiſh vapours in the eaſt; and the ſun aroſe be- 

hind a hill, ſo that it was elevated above his horizon. 

In theſe circumſtances, the blue ſhadows were only vi- 

fible three minutes; after which they appeared. black, 

and in the evening of ſame day he obſerved the green 

ſhadows exaQly as before. Six days paſſed without his 

being able to repeat his obſervations, on account of the 

clouds; but the-7th day, at ſun ſet, the ſhadows were 

not green, but of a beautiful ſky-blue. He alſo obſer- . 

ved, that the ſky was, in a great meaſure, frge from va- 

pours at that time; and that the ſun ſet behind a rock, 

ſo that it diſappeared before it came to his horizon. 

Afterwards he often obſerved the ſhadows both at ſun- 

riſe and ſun-ſet; but always obſerved them to be blue, 

though with a great variety of ſhades of that colour. 

He ſhewed this phenomenon to many of his friends, 

who were as much ſurpriſed at it as he himſelf had 

been; but he ſays that any perſon may ſee a blue ſha- 

dow, if he will only hold his finger before a piece of 

white paper at ſun-riſe or ſun ſet. 149 
The firſt perſon who attempted to explain this phe- Explana- 

nomenon was the Abbe Mazeas, in a memoir of the opa of the 

ſociety in Berlin for the year 1752. He obſerved, ttempled 

that when an opaque body was illuminated by the by Abbé 

moon and a candle at the ſame time, and the two Mazeas. 

ſhadows were caſt upon the ſame white wall, that 

which was enlightened by the candle was reddiſh, and 

that which was enlightened by the moon was blue, 

But, without attending to any other circumſtances, he 

ſuppoſed the change of colour to be occafioned by the 

diminution of the light; but M. Melville, and M. 

Bouguer, both independent of one another, ſeem to 

have hit upon the true cauſe of this curious appear 147 

ance, and which hath been already hinted at. The for- gr 

mer of theſe gentlemen, in his atcempts to explain'the 1 

blue colour of the ſky, obſerves, that ſince it is cer- planation. 

tain that no body aſſumes any particular colour, but 

becauſe it reflects one ſort of rays more abundantly 

than the reſt ; and ſince it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 

conſtituent parts of pure air are groſs enough to ſepa- 

rate any colours of themſelves ; we muſt conclude with 

Sir Iſaac Newton, that the violet and blue making 

rays are reflected more copiouſly than the reſt, by the 

finer vapours diffuſed through the atmoſphere, whoſe 

parts are not big enough to give them the appearance. 

of viſible opaque clouds. And he ſhews, that in proper 

circumſtances, the bluiſh colour of the ſky-light may 

be aQually ſeen on bodies illuminated by it, as, he 

ſays, it is objeQed ſhould always happen upon this hy- 

potheſis. For that, if on a clear cloudleſs day a ſheet 


Part III. 1 


or of white paper be expoſed to the ſun's beams, when 

any opaque body is placed upon it, the ſhadow which 

—— js illuminated by the ſky only will appear remarkably 
bluiſh compared with the reſt of the paper, which re- 

„ _ Ccves the ſun's direct rays. 
"4, 1-4ue- M. Beguelin, who has taken the moſt pains with 
lin *P- this (ubjc&, obſerves, that as M. Buffon mentions the 
nt! © ſhadows appearing green only twice, and that at all 
other times they are blue, this is the colour which 
they regularly have, and that the blue was changed 
into green by ſome accidental circumſtance, Green, 
he ſays, is only a compoſition of blue and yellow, fo 
that this accidental change may, have ariſen from the 
mixture of ſome yellow rays in the blue ſhadow; and 
that perhaps the wall might have had that tinge, ſo 
that the blue is the only colour for which a general 
reaſon is required. And this, he ſays, muſt be derived 
from the colour of pure air, which always appears 
blue, and which always reflects that colour upon all 
objects without diſtinction; but which is too faint 
to be perceived when our eyes are ſtrongly affected 
by the light of the ſun, reflected from other objects 
around us. 

To confirm this hypotheſis, he adds ſome curious 
obſervations of his own, in which this appearance 18 
agreeably diverſified, Being at the village of Boucholtz 
in July 1764, he obſerved the ſhadows proſected on the 

143 - White paper of his pocket-book, when the ſky was clear. 

Some cu- At half an hour paſt 6 in the evening, when the ſun was 

rions phe- about four degrees high, he obſerved that the ſhadow 

N ob-of his finger was of a dark grey, while he held the 

erved by 3 . 

1 paper oppoſite to the ſun; but when he inclined it al- 
moſt horizontally, the paper had a bluiſh caſt, and the 
ſhadow upon it was of a beautiful bright blue. 

When his eye was placed between the ſun and the 
paper laid horizontally, it always appeared of a bluiſh 
caſt; but when he held the paper, thus inclined, be- 
tween his eye and the ſun, he could diſtinguiſh, upon 
every little eminence occaſioned by the inequality of 
the ſurface of the paper, the principal of the priſma- 
tic colours. He alſo perceived them upon his nails, 
and upon the ſkin of his hand. This multitude of co- 
loured points, red, yellow, green, and blue, almoſt ef- 
faced the natural colour of the objects. 

At three quarters paſt ſix, the ſhadows began to be 
blue, even when the rays of the ſun fell perpendicu- 
larly. The colour was the moſt lively when the rays 
fell upon it at an angle of 45* degrees; but with a leſs 
inclination of the paper, he could diſtinctly perceive, 

that the blue ſhadow had a border of a ſtronget blue, 
on that fide which looked towards the ſky, and a red 
border on that fide which was turned towards the 
earth. To fee theſe borders, the body that made the 


Firs. W 3s 


ſhadow was obliged. to be placed very near the paper; 


and the nearer it was, the more ſenſible was the red 
border. At the ditance of three inches, the whole 
ſhadow was blue. At every obſervation, after having 
held the paper towards the ſky, he turned it towards 
the earth, which was covered with verdure; holding it 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſun might ſhine upon it 
while it received the ſhadows of various bodies, but, 
in this poſition, he could never perceive the ſhadow to 
be blue or green at any inclination with reſpec to the 
fun's rays. 

At ſeven o'clock, the ſun being till about two de- 

l 
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45% At this time he was ſurpriſed to obſerve, that 
a large tract of ſky was not favourable to this blue co- 
lour, and that the ſhadow falling upon the paper placed 
horizontally was not coloured, or at leaſt the blue was 
very faint. This ſingularity, he concluded, aroſe from 
the ſmall difference between the light of that part of 
the paper which received the rays of the ſun, and that 
which was in the ſhade in this ſituation. In a ſitua- 
tion preciſely horizontal, the difference would vaniſh, 
and there could be no ſhadow. Thus too much or too 


little of the ſun's light produced, but for different rea- 


ſons, the ſame effect; for they both made the blue 
light reflected from the ſky to become inſenſible. This 
gentleman never ſaw any green ſhadows, but when he 
made them fall on yellow paper. But he does not 
abſolutely ſay, that green ſhadows cannot be produ- 
ced in any other manner; and ſuppoſes, that if it was 
on the ſame wall that M. Buffon ſaw the blue ſha- 
dows, ſeven days after having ſeen the green ones, he 
thinks that the cauſe of it might be the mixture of 
yellow rays, reflected from the vapours, which he ob- 
ſerves were of that colour. 


* 
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grees high, the ſhadows were of a bright blue, even Blue colour 
when the rays fell perpendicularly upon the paper, but „t the >ky- 
were the brighteſt when it was inclined at an angle . 


— — 


Theſe blue ſhadows, our author obſerves, are not Plue ſha- 
confined to the times of the ſun-rifing and ſun- ſetting ; 4% oe 


confined to 


on the 19th of July, when the ſun has the greateſt he morn- 
force, he obſerved them at three o'clock in the af- ings and 
ternoon, but the ſun ſhone through a miſt at that evenings. 


time, 

If the ſky is clear, the ſhadows begin to be blue; 
when, if they be projected horizontally, they are eight 
times as Jong as the height of the body that produces 
them, that is, when the centre of the ſun is 78“ a- 
bove the horizon. This obſervation, he ſays, was made 
in the beginning of Auguſt. 

Beſides theſe coloured ſhadows, which are produced 
by the interception of the direct rays of the ſun, our 
author obſerved others ſimilar to them at ever hour of 
the day, in rooms into which the light of the ſun was 
reflected from 9085 body, if any part of the 
clear ſky could be ſeen from the place, and all unne- 
ceſſary light was excluded as much as poſſible. Ob- 
ſerving theſe precautions, he ſays that the blue ſha- 
dows may be leen.at any hour of the day, even with 
the direct light of the ſun; and that this coloug will 
diſappear in all thoſe places of the (ſhadow from which 
the blue ſky cannot be ſcen. 

All the obſervations that our author made upon the 
yellow or reddiſh borders of ſhadows above-mention- 
ed, led him to conclude, thit they were occationed by 
the intereeption of the ſky-light, whereby part of the 
ſhadow was illuminated either by the red rays reflec- 
ted from the clouds, when the ſun is near the horizon, 
or from ſome terreſtrial bodies in the neighbourhood. 
This conjecture is favoured by the neceſſity he was 
under of placing any body near the paper, in order to 
produce this bordered ſhadow, as he ſays it is caſily 
demonſtrated, that the interception of the {ky-light 
can only take place when the breadth of the opaque 
body is to its diſtance from the white ground on which 
the ſhadow falls, as twice the fine of half the ampli— 


Aude of the ky to its coſine. 
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At the concluſion of his obſervations- on theſe blue \nother 
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ſhadows, K 
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Icradiations ſhadows, he gives a ſhort account of another kind of 
7 — 8 5them, which, he does not doubt, have the ſame ori- 

$2 = gin. Theſe he often ſaw early in the ſpring when he 
was reading by the light of a candle in the morning, 
and conſequently the twilight mixed with that of his 
candle. In theſe circumſtances, the ſhadow that was 
made by — the light of his candle, at the di- 
ftance of about fix feet, was of a beautiful and clear 
blue, which became deeper as the opaque body 
which made the ſhadow was brought mearer to the 
wall, and was exceedingly deep at the diſtance of a 
few inches only. But wherever the day-light did not 
come, the ſhadows were all black without the leaſt 
mixture of blue. 


96. of the Irradiations of the Sun's Light appearing 
through the interſlices of the Clouds. 


Tuis is an appearance which every one muſt have 
obſerved when the ſky was pretty much overcaſt with 
clouds at ſome diſtance from each other. At that time 
ſcveral large beams of light, ſomething like the appear- 
ance of the light of the ſun admitted into a ſmoky 
room, will be ſeen, generally with a very conſiderable 
degree of divergence, as if the radiant point was fi- 
tuated at no great diſtance above the clouds. Dr 
Smith obſerves, that this appearance is one of thoſe 
which ſerve to demonſtrate that very high and remote 
objects in the heavens do not appear to us in their real 
ſhapes and poſitions, but according to their perſpective 
projections on the apparent concavity of the ſky. He 
acquaints us, that though theſe beams are generally 
ſeen diverging, as repreſented in fig. 7. it is not al- 
CEXIV. ways the caſe. He himſelf, in particular, once ſaw 

146 them converging towards a point diametrically oppo- 
Converging ſite to the ſun: for, as near as he could conjecture, the 
mradiations . . 
obſerved by point to which they converged was ſituated as much 
Dr Smith. below the horizon, as the ſun was then elevated above 
the oppoſite part of it. This part is repreſented by 
the line Dr, and the point below it in oppoſition to 
the ſun is E; towards which all the beams v, vt, &c. 
appeared to converge. 

© Obſerving, (ſays our author,) that the point of 
convergence was oppoſite to the ſun, I began to ſuſpect 
that this unuſual phenomenon was but a caſe of the 
uſual apparent divergence of the beams of the ſun from 
his apparent place among the clouds, as repreſented in 
fiz. 7. I ſay, an apparent divergence; for though no- 
thing 1s more common than for rays to diverge from a 
luminous bodyy yet the divergence of theſe beams in 
inch large angles15s not real but apparent. Becauſe it 
is impoſſible for the direct rays of the ſun te croſs one 
another at any point of the apparent concavity of the 

ky, in a greater angle than about half a degree. For 
the diameter of the earth being ſo extremely ſmall, in 
compariton to the diſtance of the ſun, as to ſubtend an 
angle at any point of his body of but 20 or 22 ſeconds 
at moſt; and the diameter of our viſible horizon being 
extremely ſmaller than that of the earth; it is plain, 
that all the rays which fall upon the horizon, from any 
given point of the ſun, muſt be inclined to each other 
iu the ſmalleſt angles imaginable; the greateſt of them 
being as much ſmaller than that angle of 22 ſeconds, 
as the diameter of the viſible horizon is ſmaller than 
that of the earth. All the rays that come to us from 
any given point of the fun may therefore be conſider- 
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ed as parallel to each other; as the rays eBg from the Irradiationg 
oint e, or FB 4 from the oppoſite point / and con- 1 = Sun's 
equently the rays of theſe two pencils that come from 2" Ne, 
oppoſite points of the ſun's real diameter, and croſs each 
other in the ſun's apparent place B among the clouds, Fig.. 
can conſtitute no greater an angle with each other 
than about half a degree; this angle of their interſec- 
tion e B being the | 2k as the ſun would appear un- 
der to an eye placed among. the clouds at B, or (which 
is much the ſame), to an eye at O upon the ground. 
Becauſe the ſun's real diſtance OS is inconccivably 
greater than his apparent diſtance OB. Therefore the 
rays of the ſun, as Bg, By, do really diverge from his 
apparent place B in no greater angles g B/ than about 
half a degree. Nevertheleſs they appear to diverge 
from the — B in all poſſible angles, and even in op - Fig. 7. 
poſite directions. Let us proceed then to an explana- 
tion of this apparent divergence, which is not ſelf. evi- 
dent by any means; though at firſt ſight we are apt to 
think it is, by not diſtinguiſhing the vaſt difference 
between the true and apparent diſtances of the ſun. 
„What I am going to demonſtrate is this. Sup- 
puny all the rays of the ſun to fall accurately paral- 
el to each other upoa the viſible horizon, as they do 
very nearly, yet in both caſes they muſt appear to di- 
verge in all poſſible angles. Let us imagine the hea- 
vens to be partly overcaſt with a ſpacious bed of bro- 
ken clouds, v, v, v, &c. lying parallel to the plane of 
the viſible horizon, here repreſented by the line AOD. 
And when the ſun's rays fall upon theſe clouds in the 
parallel lines sv, v, &c. let ſome of them paſs through 
their intervals in the lines vt, vt, &c. and fall upon 
the plane of the horizon at the places 2, f, &c. And 
fince the reſt of the incident rays v, v, are ſuppoſed 
to be intercepted from the place of the ſpectator at O 
by the cloud x, and from the intervals between the 
tranſmitted rays vt, vt, &c. by the clouds v, v, &c. a 
{mall part of theſe latter rays vz, vt, when reflected 
every way from ſome certain kind of thin vapours float- 
ing in the air, may undoubtedly be ſufficient to affect 
the eye with an appearance of lights and ſhades, in 


Fig. 10. 


the form of bright beams in the places v7, vr, &c. 


and of dark ones in the intervals between them: juſt 
as the like beams of light and ſhade appear in a room 
by reflections of the ſun's rays from a ſmoky or duſty 
air within it: the lights and ſhades being here occa- 
ſioned by the tranſmiſſion of the rays through ſome 
parts of the window, and by their interruption at other 
arts. 
ts Now if the apparent concavity 'of this bed of 
clouds v, v, to the eye at O, be repreſented by the 
arch ABCD, and be cut in the point B by the line OBx 
drawn parallel to the beams v,; it will be evident by 
the rules of perſpective, that theſe long beams will not 
appear in their real places, but upon the concave AB 
CD diverging every way from the place B, where the 
ſun himſelf appears, or the cloud x that covers his 
body, as repreſented ſeparately in full view in fig. 7. 
« And for the ſame reaſon, if the line BO be pro- 
duced towards E, below the plane of the horizon AOD, 
and the eye be dire&ed towards the 64 waa of the ſky 
directly above E, the lower ends of the ſame real beams 
vt, vt, will now appear upon the part DF of this 
concave; and will ſeem to converge towards the point 
E, 6tuated juſt as much below the horizon as the * 
| = : polite 
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Icradiations poſite point B is above it: which is ſeparately repre- 

of h- 90» fented in full view in fig. 8. "of 

. . „For if the beams Us vt, be ſuppoſed to be viſible 

. throughout their whole lengths, and the eye be direc- 
ted in a plane perpendicular to them, here * cage 
by the line OF; they and their intervals will appear 
broadeſt in and about this plane, becauſe theſe parts 
of them are the neareſt to the eye; and therefore their 


remoter parts and intervals will appear gradually nar- 


rower towards the oppoſite ends of the line BE. As 
a farther illuſtration of this matter, we may conceive 
the ſpectator at O to be ſituated upon the top of ſo 
large a deſcent OH towards a remote valley IK, and 
the ſun to be ſo very low, that the point E, oppoſite 
to him, may be ſeen' above the horizon of this ſhady 
valley. In this caſe it is manifeſt, that the ſpeRators at 
O would now ſee theſe beams converging ſo far as to 
meet each other at the point E in the ſky itſelf. 
I do not remember to have ever ſeen any pheno- 
menon of this kind by moon-light; not ſo much as of 
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her light is too weak after refleQions from any kind 
of vapours, to cauſe a ſenſible appearance of lights and 
ſhades ſo as to form theſe beams. And in the unuſval 
phenomenon I well. remember, that the converging 
ſun-beams towards the point below the horizon were 
not quite ſo bright and ſtrong as thoſe uſually are that 
diverge from him; and that the ſky beyond them ap- 
peared very black (ſeveral ſhowers having paſſed that 
way), which certainly contributed to the evidence of 
this appearance. Hence it it is probable that the thin- 
neſs and weakneſs of the reflected rays from the va- 
pours oppoſite to the ſun, is the chief cauſe that this 


appearance 13 ſo very uncommon in compariſon to that 


other of diverging beams. For as the region of the 
{ky round about the ſun, is always brighter than the 
oppoſite one; ſo the light of the diverging beams 
ought alſo to be brighter than that of the converging 
ones. For, though rays are reflected from rough un- 
poliſhed bodies in all poſſible directions, yet it is a ge- 
neral obſervation, that more of them are reflected for- 
wards obliquely, than are reflected more directly back- 
wards, Beſides, in the preſent caſe, the incident rays 
upon the oppoſite region to the ſun, are more dimi- 
niſhed by continual reflections from a longer tract of 
the atmoſphere, than the incident rays upon the region 

next the ſun. 
« The common phenomenon of diverging beams, I 
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— think, is more frequent in ſummer than in winter, and 
tan in alſo when the ſun is lower than when higher up; pro- 


winter, bably becauſe the lower vapours are denſer and there- 


fore more ſtrongly reflective than the higher; be- 
cauſe the lower ſky- light is not ſo bright as the upper; 
becauſe the air is generally quieter in the morn— 
ings and evenings than about noon-day; and laſtly, 
becauſe many forts of vapours are exhaled in greater 
plenty in ſummer than in winter, frdm many kinds of 
volatile vegetables; which vapours, when the air is 
cooled and condenſed in the mornings and evenings, 
may become denſe enough to reflect a ſenſible light.” 


97. Of the Illumination of the Shadow of the Earth by 
the refraction of the Atmoſphere. 

Tae ancient philoſophers, who knew nothing of the 

refractive power of the atmoſphere, were very much 

perplexed to account for the body of the moon being 
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beams diverging from her apparent place. Probably - 
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viſible when totally eclipſed. At ſuch times ſhe gene- Illuwina- 
rally appears of a dull red colour, like tarniſhed cop- 8 
per, or of iron almoſt red hot. This, they thought, Shadow. 
was the moon's native light, by which ſhe became vi- 

ſible when hid from the brighter light of the ſun. 
Plutarch indeed, in his diſcourſe upon the face of the 

moon, attributes this appearance to the light of the 10 
fixed ſtars reflected to us by the moon; but this muſt Explained 
be by far too weak to produce that effect. The true — = 
cauſe of it is the ſcattered beams of the ſun bent into 
the earth's ſhadow by refractions through the atmo- 

ſphere in the following manner. 

« Let the body of the ſun, ſays Dr Smith, be repre- Plate 
ſented by the greater circle a6, and that of the earth by CCXV. 
the leſſer one cd; and let the lines ac e and bde touch FE *- 
them both on their oppolite ſides, and meet in e beyond 
the earth; then the angular ſpace ced will repreſent the 
conic figure of the earth's ſhadow, which would be to- 
tally deprived of the ſun's rays, were none of them 
bent into it by the refractive power of the atmoſphere. 

Let this power juſt vaniſh at the circle i, concentric 
to the earth, ſo that the rays ah and bz, which touch 
its oppoſite ſides, may proceed unrefrated, and meet 
each other at 4. Then the two neartft rays to theſe 
that flow within them, from the ſame points a and , 
being refracted inwards through the margin of the at- 
moſphere, will croſs each other at a point /, ſomewhat 
nearer to the earth than 4; and in like manner, two 
oppoſite rays next within the two laſt will croſs each 
other at a point , ſomewhat nearer to the earth than 
, having ſuffered greater refractions, by paſſing thro? 
longer and denſer tracts of air lying ſomewhat nearcr 
to the earth. The like approach of the ſucceſſive in- 
terſections &, J, n, is to be underſtood of innumerable 
couples of rays, till you come to the interſection 7 of 
the two innermolt ; which we may ſuppoſe juſt to touch 
the earth at the points o and . It is plain then, that 
the ſpace bounded by theſe rays on, np, will be the only 
part of the earth's ſhadow. wholly deprived of the ſun's. 
rays. Let fmg repreſent part of the moon's orbit 
when it is nearelt to the earth, at a time when the 
earth's dark ſhadow oz p is the longeſt : in this caſe I 
will ſhew that the ratio of % to 77: is about 4 to 3; 
and conſequently that the moon, tho? centrally eclip- 
ſed at n, may yet be viſible by mean of thoſe ſcatter- 
ed rays above-mentioned, firſt tranſmitted to the moon 
by refraction through the atmoſphere, and from-thence - 
refleQed to the earth. 

% Forslet the incident and . parts ag, 77, Fig. 2. 
of the ray agorn, that juſt touches the earth at o, be 
produced till they meet at u, and let a9 produced 
meet the axis sf produced in x; and joining «s and 
um, ſince the refractions of an horizontal ray paſſing 
from o tor, or from o to g, would be alike and equal, the 
external angle nu x is double the quantity of the uſual 
refration of an horizontal ray; and the angle aus is 
the apparent meaſure of the ſun's ſemidiameter ſeen 
from the earth; and the angle vs? is that of the earth's 
ſemidiameter g ſeen from the ſun (called his horizon- 
tal parallax); and laſtly, the angle u mt is that of the 
earth's ſemidiameter ſeen from the moon, (called her 
borizontal parallax); becauſe the elevation of the poiat 
u above the earth, is too {mall to make a ſenſible er- 
ror in the quantity of theſe angles; whoſe meaſures by 
aſtronomical tables are as follow: 8 
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Their difference is - 


Their ſum is - 
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/ " 


The ſun's leaſt apparent ſemidiameter = ang. aus = 1 5—50 


Sang. ugt = O —1O 


— = ang. * 1 5—40 
Double the horizontal refraction 


= ang. nux= 67-—30 


= ang. tnu = 83—10 


The moon's greateſt horizontal parallax = ang. ?mu = 62—10 


Therefore we have fn: tn :: (ang. fu: ang. fm 
: 82'—10” : 62'/—10” ::) 4: 3 in round numbers; 
which was to be proved. It is ealy to collect from the 
moon's greateſt horizontal parallax of 62'—10”, that 
her leaſt diſtance f is about 555 ſemidiameters of the 
earth; and therefore the greateſt length f of the dark 
ſhadow, being three quarters of , is about 414 ſe- 
midiameters. | 
* The difference of the laſt mentioned angles fu, 
nu, is Mun=21', that is, about two thirds of 31— 
40”, the angle which the whole diameter of the ſun 
ſubrends at uw. Whence it follows, that the middle point 
- of the moon centrally eclipſed, is illuminated by rays 
which come from two thirds of every diameter of the 
ſun's diſk, and paſs by one fide of the earth; and alſo 
by rays that come from the oppoſite two thirds of 
every one of the ſaid diameters, and paſs by the other 
- fide of the earth. This will appear by concerving the 
ray a9 u to be inflexible, and its middle point o to 
flide upon the earth, while the part n is approaching 
to touch the point , for then the oppoſite part ga 
will trace over two thirds of the ſun's diameter. The 
true proportion of the angles zum, aus, could not be 
preſerved in the ſcheme, by reaſon of the ſun's im- 
menſe diſtance and magnitude with reſpect to the 
earth. | 


Plate „ Having drawn the line ata, is is obſervable, that 
"5 all the incident rays, as a4, a, flowing from any one 


point of the fun to the circumference of the earth, will 
be collected to a focus a, whoſe diſtance fa is leſs than 
m in the ratio of 62 to 67 nearly; and thus an image 
of the ſun will be formed at , whoſe rays will di- 
verge upon the moon. For the angle tau is the dif- 
ference of the angles x#u =, ur found above; and f: 
tm :: ang. tmu : ang. tau :: 62'—10” : 67—30”. 
„The rays that flow next above 49 and a», by 
paſſing through a thinner part of the atmoſphere, will 
be united at a point in the axis 3 ſomewhat farther 
from the earth than the laſt focus =; and the ſame may 
be ſaid of the rays that paſs next above theſe, and ſo 
on ; whereby an infinite ſeries of images of the ſun 
will be formed, whoſe diameters and degrees of bright- 
152 neſs will increaſe with their diftances from the earth. 
Why the Hence it is manifcſt why the moon eclipſed in her 
mon ap, perigee is obſerved to appear always duller and dark- 
2 ee than in her apogee. The reaſon why her colour is 
kd in her always of the copper kind between a dull red and 
perigee orange, I take to be this. The blue colour of a clear 
than in herſky ſhews manifeſtly that the blue-making rays are 
pogce. more copiouſly reflected from pure air than thoſe of 
any other colour; conſcquently they are leſs copiouſly 
tranſmitted through it among the reſt that come from 
the fun, and fo much the leſs as the tract of air thro? 
which they paſs is the longer. Hence the common co- 
lour of the ſun and moon is whiteft in the meridian, 


and grows gradually more inclined to diluted yellow, 


orange, and red, as they deſcend lower, that is, as the 
rays are tranſmitted through a longer tract of air; 
which tract being till lengthened in paſſing to the 
moon and back again, cauſes a {till greater loſs of the 
blue making rays in proportion to the reſt ; and ſo the 
reſulting colour of the tranſmitted rays muſt lie be- 
ta een a dark orange and red, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton's rule for finding the reſult . of 
colours. We have an inſtance of the reverſe of this 
caſe in leaf-gold, which appears yellow by reflected, 
and blue by tranſmitted rays. The circular edge of 
the ſhadow in a partial eclipſe appears red; becauſe the 
red-making rays are the leaſt refraQed of all others, 
and conſequently are left alone in the conical ſurface 
of the ſhadow, all the reſt being refraQed into it. 


; 5 8. Of the Meaſures of Light. 
Tuar ſome luminous bodies give a ſtronger, and 
others a weaker light, and that ſome reflect more 
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light than others, was always obvious to mankind ; Mr Bou- 
but no perſon, before Mr Bouguer, hit upon a toler- guer's con- 
able method of aſcertaining the proportion that two trivances 


or more lights bear to one another. 
moſt commonly uſed were the following. 

He took two pieces of wood or paſteboard EC and 
CD, fig. 4. in which he made two _ holes P 
and Q, over which he drew pieces of oiled or white 
paper. Upon theſe holes he contrived that the light 
of the different bodies he was comparing ſhould fall; 
while he placed a third piece of paſteboard FC, to 
prevent the two lights from mixing with one another. 
Then placing bimfelf ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 
times on the other, but generally on the oppoſite ſide 
of this inſtrument, with reſpect to the light, he alter- 
ed their poſition till the papers in the two holes ap- 
peared to equally enlightened. This being done, be 
computed the proportion of their light by the ſquares 
of the diſtances at which the luminous bodies were 
placed from the objects. If, for inſtance, the diftan- 
ces were as three and nine, he concluded that the 
light they gave were as nine and eighty-one. Where 
any light was very faint, he ſometimes made uſe of 
lenſes, in order to condenle it; and he incloſed them 
in tubes or not, as his particular application of them 
required, 

To mepſure the intenſity of ligbt proceeding from 
the heavehly bodies, or reflected from any part of the 
ſky, he contrived an inftrument which reſembles a 
kind of portable camera obſcura, He had two tubes, 
of which the inner was black, faſtened at their lower 
extremities by a hinge C, fig. 5. At the bottom of 
theſe tubes were two holes, R and S, three or four 
lines in diameter, covered with two pie es of fine white 
paper. The two other extremities had each of them 
a circular aperture, an inch in diameter; and one of 
the tubes conſiſted of two, one of them fliding into 
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the other, which produced the fame effect as varying 
the aperture at the end. When this inſtrument is 
vſed, the obſerver has his head, and the end of the in- 
Frument C, ſo covered, that no light can fall upon his 
eye, beſides that which comes thro? the two holes 8 
and R, while an aſüſtant manages the inſtrument, and 
draws out or ſhortens the tube DE, as the obſerver di- 
rects. When the two holes appear cqually illumina- 
ted, the intenſity of the lights is judged to be inverſe- 
ly as the ſquares of the tubes. 

In uſing this inſtrument, it is neceſſary that the ob- 
jet ſhould ſubtend an angle larger than the aperture 
A or D, ſeen from the other end of the tube; for, 
otherwiſe, the lengthening of the tube has no effect. 
To avoid, in this caſe, making the inſtrument of an 
inconvenient length, or making the aperture D too 
natrow, he has recourſe to another expedient. He 
conſtructs an inſtrument, repreſented fig. 6. conſiſt- 
ing of two object - glaſſes, AE and DF, exactly equal, 
fixed in the ends of two tubes fix or ſeven feet, or, in 
ſome caſes, 10 or 12 feet long, and having their foci at 
the other ends. At the bottom of theſe tubes B, are 
two holes, three or four lines in diameter, covered 
with a piece of white paper; and this inſtrument 1s 
uſed exactly like the former. | 

If the two objects to be obſerved by this inſtrument 
be not equally luminous, the light that iſſues from them 
muſt be reduced to an equality, by diminiſhing the 
aperture of one of the object- glaſſes; and then the re- 


maining ſurface of the two * will give the propor- 


tion of their lights. But for this purpoſe, the central 
parts of the glaſs muſt be covered in the ſame propor- 
tion with the parts near the circumference, leaving the 
aperture ſuch as is repreſented fig. 7. becauſe the 
middle part of the glaſs is thicker and leſs tranſparent 
than the reſt. 

If all the objects to be obſerved lie nearly in the 
ſame direction, our author obſerves, that theſe two 
long tubes may be reduced into one, the two object- 
glaſſes being placed cloſe together, and one eye-glaſs 
ſufficing for them both. The inſtrument will then 
be the ſame with that of which he publiſhed an ac- 
count in 1748, and which he called a heliometer, or 
aſtrometer. . 

Our author obſerves, that it is not the abſolute 
quantity, but only the intenſity of the light, that is 
meaſured by theſe two inſtruments, or the number of 
rays, in proportion to the ſurface of the luminous bo- 
dy; and>it is of great importance that theſe two things 
be diſtinguiſhed. The intenfity of light may be very 


great, when the quantity, and its power of illumina- 
tſng other bodies, may be very ſmall, on account of 


the ſmallneſs of its ſurface ; or the contrary may be 
the caſe, when the ſurface is large. 
Having explained theſe methods which-M. Bouguer 


took to meaſure the different proportions of light, we 


hall ſubjoin in this place a few muſcellancous examples 


of his application of them, 

It is obſervable, that when a perſon ſtands in a place 
where there is a ſtrong light, he cannot diſtinguiſh 
objects that are placed in the ſhade ; nor can he ſee 
any thing upon going immediately into a place where 
there is very little light. It is plain, therefore, that 
the action of a ſtrong light upon the eye, and alſo the 
mpreſſion which it leaves upon it, makes it inſenſible 


— 
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to the effect of a weaker light, M. Bouguer had the Meaſures of 


curioſity to endeavour to aſcertain the proportion be- Light. 


tween the intenſities of the two lights in this caſe; 
and by throwing the light of two equal candles upon 
a board, he found that the ſhadow made by intercep- 
ting the light of one of them, could not be perceived 
by his eye, upon the place enlightened by the other, 
at little more than eight times the diſtance ; from 
whence he concluded, that when one light is eight 
times eight, or 64 times leſs than another, its pre- 
*ſence or abſence will not be perceived. He allows, 
however, that the effect may be different on different 
eyes; and ſuppeſes that the boundaries in this caſe, 
with reſpect to different perſons, may lie between 60 
and 80. 

Applying the two tubes of his inſtrument, men- 
tioned above, to meaſure the intenſity of the light re- 
flected from different parts of the Cy; he found, that 
when the ſun was 25 degrees high, the light was four 
times ſtronger at the diffance x 
from his body, than jt was at 31 or 32 degrees. But 
what ftruck him the moſt was to find, that when the 
ſun is 15 or 20 degrees high, the light decreaſes on 
the ſame parallel to the horizon to 110 or 120 de- 
grees, and then increaſes again to the place exactly 
oppoſite to the fun. 

The light of the ſun, our author obſerves, is too 
ſtrong, and that of the ſtars too weak, to determine 
the variation of their light at different altitudes : but 
as, in both caſes, it muſt be in the ſame proportion 
with the diminution of the light of the moon in the 
ſame circumſtances, he made his obſervations on that 
luminary, and found, that its light at 19® 167, is to 
its light at 66 11”, as 1681 to 2500; that is, the 
one is nearly two thirds of the other. He choſe thoſe 


eight or nine degrees. 
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particular altitudes, becauſe they are thoſe of the ſun Great va- 
at the two ſolltices at Croific, where he then reſided. 992 ot 


When one limb of the moon touched the horizon of 


the light of 


- b . | a the moon 
the ſea, its light was 2000 times Jeſs than at the alti- at differeut- 


tude of 66® 11'. But this proportion he acknowledges altitudes. 


muſt be ſubject to many variations, the atmoſphere 
near the earth varying ſo much in its denfity. From 
this obſervation he concludes, that at a medium light 
is diminiſhed in the proportion of about 2500 to 1681, 
in traverſing 7469 toiſcs of denſe air, 
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Laſtly, our accurate philoſopher applied bis inftru- Variztion 


ment to the different parts of the ſun's diſk, and found) in different 
warts of the 
diſks of tte 
{un and 


that the centre is conſiderably more luminous than the 
extremities of it. As-near as he could make the ob- 


ſervation, it was more luminous than a part of the diſk plaucts. 


Iths of the ſemi-diameter from it, in the proportion 
of 28 to 35 ; which, us he obſerves, is more than in 
the proportion of the fines of the angles of obliquity. 
Oa the other hand, he obſerves, that both the primary 


and ſecondary planets are more luminous at their edges 


than near their centres, 

The compariſon of the light of the ſun and moon is 
a ſubje& that has frequently exerciſed the thoughts of 
philoſophers ; but we find vothing but random conjec⸗ 
tures, before our author applied his accurate meaſures 
in this caſe. In general, the light of the moon is 
imagined to bear a much greater proportion to that of 
the fun than it really docs; aud not only are the ima— 
ginatjons of the vulgar, but thoſe of philoſophers al- 
ſo, impoſed upon with reſpeQ to it. 


(ar- 


It was a great 


” | ; 
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Meaſures of ſurpriſe to M. De la Hire to find that he could not, 


Light. 


by the help of any burning mirror, colle& the beatns 
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Dr smith's 


Calculation. 


tte 
; { x fie +, $9 
fig. g, 


of the moon in a ſufficient quantity to produce the 
lealt ſenſible heat. Other philoſophers have ſince 
made the like attempts with mirrors of greater power, 
tho” without any greater ſucceſs ; but this will not 
ſurpriſe us, when we ſee the refult of M. Bouguer's 
obſervations on this ſubject. 

In order to ſolve this curious problem concerning 
the compariſon of the light of the ſun and moon, he 
compared each of them to that of a candle in a dark 
room, one in the day-time, and the other in the night 
following, when the moon was at her mean diſtance 
from the earth; and, after many trials, he concluded 
that the light of the ſun is about 300,000 times greater 
than that of the moon; which is ſuch a diſproportion, 
that, as he obſerves, it can be no wonder that philo- 
ſophers have had ſo little ſucceſs in their attempts to 
collect the light of the moon with burning: glaſſes, 
For the largelt of them will not increaſe the light 1000 
times; which will (till leave the light of the moon, in 
the focus of the mirror, zoo times leſs than the inten- 
ſity of the common light of the ſun. 

To this account of the- proportion of light which 
we actually receive from the moon, it cannot be diſ- 
pleaſing to the reader, if we compare it with the quan- 
tity which would have been tranſmitted to us from 
that opaque body, if it reflected all the light it re- 
ceives. Dr Smith thought that he had proved, from 
two different conſiderations, that the light of the full 
moon would be to our day-light as one to about 90,900, 
if no rays were loſt at the moon. 

In the firſt place, he ſuppoſes that the moon, en- 
lightened by the ſun, is as luminous as the clouds are 
at a medium. He therefore ſuppoſed the light of the 
ſun to be equal to that of a whole hemiſphere of 
clonds, or as many moons as would cover the ſurface 
of the heavens, But on this Dr Prieſtley obſerves, 
that it is true, the light of the ſun ſhining perpendi- 
cularly upon any ſurface would be equal to the light 
reflected from the whole hemiſphere, if every part re- 
fi-Qed all. the light that fell upon it; but the light 
that would in fact be received from the whole hemi- 
ſphere (part of it being received obliquely) would be 
only one-half as much as would be received from the 
whole hemiſphere if every part of it ſhone directly 
upon the ſurface to be illuminated. 

In his Remarks, par. 97, Dr Smith demonſtrates 
his method of calculation in the following manner: 

« Let the little circle cg repreſent the moon's 
body half enlightened by the ſun, and the great circle 
a eb, a ſpherical ſhell concentric to the moon, and 
touching the earth; a 5, any diameter of that ſhel] per- 
pendicular to a great circle of the moon's body, re- 


| preſented by its diameter cd; e the place of the ſhell 


receiving full moon-light from the bright hemiſphere 


Fd g. Now, becauſe the ſurface of the moon is rough 


like that of the earth, we may allow that the ſun's 
rays, incident upon any ſmall part of it, with any ob- 


liquity, are reflected from it every way alike, as if 


they were emitted. And therefore, if the ſegment 4/7 
ſhone alone, the points a, e, would be equally illuſtrated 
by it; and likewiſe if the remaining bright ſegment 
4 7 ſhone 3lone, the points þ e would be equally il- 
luſtrated by it. Conſcquently, if the light at the 
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point à was increaſed by the light at þ, it would be- Meaſures f 


come equal to the full moon-light at e. And con- 


Light. 


ceiving the ſame transfer to be made from every — 


of the hemiſpherical ſurface 5 1 to their oppoſite 
points in the hemiſphere (ae, the former hemi- 
ſphere would be left quite dark, and the latter would 
be uniformly illuſtrated with full moon-light; ariſing 
from a quantity of the ſun's light, which, immediately 
before its incidence on the moon, would uniformly il- 
luſtrate a circular plane equal to a great circle of her 
body, called her dt. Therefore the quantities of 
light being the ſame upon both ſurfaces, the denſity 
of the ſun's incident light, is to the denſity of full 
moon-light, as that hemiſpherical ſurface Ye is to 
the ſaid diſk; that is, as any other hemiſpherical ſur- 
face whole centre is at the eye, to that part of it which 
the moon's diſk appears to poſſeſs very nearly, becauſe 
it ſubtends but a ſmall angle at the eye: that is, as 
radius of the hemiſphere to the verſed fine of the 
moon's apparent ſemidiameter, or as 10,000,000 to 


2 | 
1106— or as 90,400 to 1; taking the moon's mean 


horizontal diameter to be 16* y”. 

„ Strictly ſpeaking, this rule compares moon-light 
at the earth with day-light at the moon; the medium 
of which, at her quadratures, 1s the ſame as our day- 
light; but is leſs at her full in the duplicate ratio of 
365 to $00, or thereabout; that is, of the ſun's di- 
ſtauces from the earth and full moon: and therefore 
full-moon light would be to our day-light, as about 1 
to 90,900, if no rays were loſt at the moon. 

“ Secondly, I ſay that full-moon light is to any 
other moon-light as the whole diſk of the moon to 
the part that appears enlightened, confidered upon a 
plane ſurface. 
d | be perpendicular to fg, and gm to cd: then it is 
plain, that g/ is equal to dn, and that g / is equal to 
a perpendicular ſection of the ſun's rays incident upon 
the arch. dg, which at 6 appears equal to du,; the 
eye being unable to diſtinguiſh the unequal diſtances 
of its parts. In like manner, conceiving the moon's 
ſurface to conſiſt of innumerable phyſical circles pa- 
rallel to cfdg, as repreſented at A, the ſame reafon 
holds for every one of theſe circles as for dg. It 
follows then, that the bright part of the ſurface viſible 
at ö, when reduced to a flat as repreſented at B, by 
the creſcent pdqmp, will be equal and fimilar to a 


perpe dicular ſection of all the rays incident on that 


— 


For now let the earth be at 5, and let Fig. 9. 


part, repreſented at C by the creſcent g . No W? 


the whole diſk being in proportion to this creſcent, 


as the quantities of light incident upon them; and the. 


light falling upon every rough particle, being equally 
rarified in diverging to the eye at , conlidered as 
equidiſtant from them all; it follows, that full moon- 
light is to this moon-light as the whole diſk 49e to 
the creſcent pd gmp. : 

« Therefore, by compounding this ratio with that 
in the former remark, day light is to moon-light as 
the ſurface of an hemiſphere whoſe centre 1s at the 
eye, to the part of that ſurface which appears to be 
poſſeſſed by the enlightened part of the moon, 


Mr Michell made his computation in a much more Mr Mi 
h chell's cal- 
culation- 


ſimple and eaſy manner, and in which there is muc 
leſs danger of falling into any miſtake, Conſidering 
the diſtance of the moon from the ſun, and that the 

denſity 
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J 0c) denfity of the light muſt decreaſe in the proportion of top of the image E appear to the eye in the diree- * and | 
| jaſtroments the ſquare of that diftance, he calculated the denſity tion of the reflected ray 0h produced to E, where the 7 Emer» 


Plate 
CCXVI, 


— of thc ſun's light, at that diſtance, in proportion to its 


denſity at the ſurface of the ſun ; and in this manner 
he found, that if the moon refleQed all the light it re- 
ceives from the ſun, it would only be the 45, oooth 
part of the light we receive from the greater lumi- 
nary. Admuting, therefore, that moon light is only 
a 300,000th part of the light of the fun, Mr Michell 
concludes, that it reflects no more than between the 


Gth and ns ag of what falls upon it. 
SECT. IV. Of Optical Inſtruments. 


s 1. The Multiplying-glaſs. 


Tur multiplying-glaſs is made by grinding down 
the round fide „ (fig. 1.) of a convex glaſs AB, 
into ſeveral flat ſurfaces, as , b/d, dk. An ob- 
ject C will not appear magnified when ſeen through 
this glaſs by the eye at H; but it will appear multiplied 
into as many different objects as the glaſs contains 
plane ſurfaces. For, ſince rays will flow from the 
object C to all parts of the glaſs, and each plane ſur- 
face will refract theſe rays to the eye, the ſame object 
will appear to the eye in the direction of the rays 
which enter it through each ſurface. Thus, a ray 


right line Ay E, from the top of the objedt, cuts the 
right line E, at E. Let B be a ray of light pro- 
ceeding from the foot of the object at B to the mirror 
at i; and 77 a perpendicular to the mirror from the 
point 2, where the ray Bi falls upon it: this ray will 
be reflected in the line 70, making an angle 21, equal 
the angle Bi, with that perpendicular, and enter- 
ing the eye at o; then will the foot F of the image ap- 
pear in the direction of the reflected ray oz, produced 
to F, where the right line BF cuts the reflected ray pro- 
duced foF. All the other rays that flow from the inter- 
mediate points of the object AB, and fall upon the 
mirror between / and z, will be reflected to the eye at 
„ and all the intermediate points of the image EF 
will appear to the eye in the direction of theſe reflec- 
ted rays produced. But all the rays that flow from the 
object, and fall upon the mirror above þ, will be re- 
flected back above the eye at o; and all the rays that 
flow from the object, and fall upon the mirror be- 
low z, will be reflected back below the eye at ,; fo 
that none of the rays that fall above h, or below 3, 
can be reflected to the eye at 0; and the diſtance be- 


tween / and i is equal to half the length of the object 
AB. 


gi, falling perpendicularly on the middle ſurface, | Hence it appears, that if a man ſees his whole Size of « 
will go through the glaſs to the eye without ſuffering image in a plane Jooking-glaſs, the part of the glaſs 32 
any refraction; and will therefore ſhew the object in that reflects his image muſt be juſt half as long and . 
its true place at C: whilſt a ray ab flowing from half as broad as himſelf, let him ſtand at any diſtance u will 
the ſame object, ànd falling obliquely on the plane from it whatever; and that his image mult appear juſt fe his 

ſurface bh, will be refracted in the direction be, by as far behind the glaſs as he is before it. Thus, the man whole i- 


paſſing through the glaſs; and, upon leaving it, will AB (fig 4.) viewing himſelf in the plane mirror CD, mage. 


go on to the eye in the direction e H; which will 
cauſe the ſame object C to appear alſo at E, in the 
direction of the ray He, produced in the right line 
Hen. And the ray cd, flowing from the object C, 
and falling obliquely on the plane ſurface 44, will be 
reffacted (by paſſing through the glaſs, and leaving 
it at /) to the eye at H; which will cauſe the ſame 
object to appear at D, in the direction H fm —lf 
the glaſs be turned round the line g / H, as an axis, 
the object C will keep its place, becauſe the ſurface 
b1d is not removed; but all the other objects will 
ſeem to go round C, becauſe the oblique planes, on 
which the rays @b cd fall, will go round by the turning 
of the glaſs. 


s 2. Mirrors. 


1. The Plane Mirror, or common Looking-glaſs. The 


image of any object that is placed before a plane mirror, 


appears as big to the eye as the object itſelf; and is 
ere, diſtinQ,'and ſeemingly as far behind the mirror, 
as the object is before it; and that part of the mirror 
which reflects the image of the object to the eye (the 
eye being ſuppoſed equally diſtant from the glaſs with 
the object) is juſt balf as long and half as broad as the 
object itſelf. Let AB (fig. 3.) be an object placed 
before the refleing ſurface g hi of the plane mirror 
CD; and let the eye be at . Let Ahbea ray of 
light flowing from the top A of the object and falling 
upon the mirror at %, and 4 2x be a perpendicular to 
the ſurface of the mirror at 4; the ray A) will bere- 
flected from the mirror to the eye at o, making an 


angle 2 h9,Fequal to the angle Ahme: then will the 
Vor. VIII. J 
L 


which is juſt half as long as himſelf, ſees his whole 
image as at EF, behind the glaſs, exactly equal to 
his own ſize. . For, a rzy AC proceeding from his eye 
at A, and falling perpendicularly upon the ſurface of 
the glaſs at C, is reflected back to his eye, in the ſame 
line CA; and the eye of his image will appear at E, 


in the ſame line produced to E, beyond the glaſs. 


And a ray BD, flowing from his foot, and falling 
obliquely on the glaſs at D, will be reflected as ob- 
liquely on the other ſide of the perpendicular a b D, in 
the direction DA; and the foot of his image will ap- 
pear at F, in the direction of the reflected ray AD, 
produced to F, where it is cut by the right line BGF, 
drawn parallel to the right line ACE. Juſt the fame 
as if the glaſs were taken away, and a real man ſtood 
at F, equal in ſize to the man ſtanding ate B: for to 
his eye at A, the eye of the other man at E would be 
ſeen in the direction of the line ACE; ard the foot 
of the man at F would be ſeen by the eye A, in the 
direction of the line ADF. 


If the glaſs be brought nearer the man AB, as ſup- 


poſe to cb, he will ſee his image as at CDG : for the 
reflected ray CA (being perpendicular to the glaſs) 
will ſhew the eye of the image as at C; and the inci- 
dent ray Bb, being reflected in the line 5 A, will 
ſhew the foot of his image as at G; the angle of re— 
flection a b A being always equal to the angle of inci- 


dence Bba: and fo of all the intermediste rays from. 


A to B. Hence, if the man AB advanccs towards 
the glaſs CD, his image will approach towards it; 
and if he recedes from the glaſs, his image will alſo 
recede from it. 
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Of Optical If the object be placed before a common looking- 
Infruments glaſs, and viewed obliquely, three, four, or more images 


Plate of it will appear behind the glaſs. 
CCX1L To explain this, let ABCD (fig. 11.) repreſent the 
: glaſs; and let EF be the axis of a pencil of rays flow- 
Why three ing from E, a point in an object ſituated there. The 
ar four i- rays of this pencil will in part be reflected at E, ſup- 
mages of poſe into the line FG, What remains will (after re- 
vbjects are fraction at F, which we do not conſider here) paſs on 
9 to H; from whence (on account of the quickſilver 
rers. which is ſpread over the ſecond ſurface of glaſſes of 
this kind to prevent any of the rays from being tranſ- 
mitted there) they will be ſtrongly reflected to K, 
where part of them will emerge and enter an eye at 
L. By this means one repreſentation of the ſaid point 
will be formed in the line LK produced, ſuppoſe in M: 
Again, another pencil, whoſe axis is E N, firſt reflec- 
ted at N, then at O, and afterwards at P, will form 
a ſecond repreſentation of the ſame point at Q: And 
thirdly, another pencil, whoſe axis is ER, after reflec- 
tion at the ſeveral points R, 8, H, T, V, ſucceſſively, 
will exhibit a third repreſentation of the ſame point at 
X; and ſo on in infinitum. The ſame being true of 
each point in the object, the whole will be repreſented 
in the like manner; but the repreſentations will be 
faint, in proportion to the number of reflections the 
rays ſuffer, and the length of their progreſs within the 
glaſs. We may add to theſe another repreſentation of 
the ſame object in the line LO produced, made by ſuch 
of the rays as fall upon O, and are from thence reflec- 
ted to the eye at L. 

This experiment may be tried by placing a candle 
before the glaſs as at E, and viewing it obliquely, as 
tron L. 

2. Of Concave and Convex Mirrors. The effects of 
theſe in magnifying and diminiſhing objects have been 
already in general explained ; but for the better un- 
derſtanding the nature of refleQing teleſcopes, it will 
till be proper to ſubjoin the following particular de- 
{cription of the effects of concave ones. 

Plate When parallel rays, (fig. 2.) as df a, Cmb, el c, 
Nel. fall upon a concave mirror AB (which is not tranſpa- 
rent, but has only the ſurface A B of a clear poliſh) 
they will be reflected back from that mirror, and meet 
in a point , at half the diftance of the ſurface of the 
mirror from C the centre of its concavity ; for they 
will be reflected at as great an angle from a perpen- 
dicular to the ſurface of the mirror, as they fell upon 
it with regard to that perpendicular, but on the other 
ide thereof, Thus, let C be the centre of concavity 
of the mirror AUB; and let the parallel rays /a, 
C, and ec, fall upon it at the points a, b, and c. 
Draw the lines Cia, Ců, and Che, from the cen- 
ire C to theſe points; and all theſe lines will be per- 
.pendicular to the ſurface of the mirror, becauſe they 
proceed thereto like ſo many radi or ſpokes from its 
centre, Make the angle Cab equal to the angle da 
C, and draw the line amh, which will be the direc- 
tion of the ray df a, after it is reflected from the 
point à of the mirror: ſo that the angle of incidence 
C, is equal to the angle of reflection Cab; the 
rays making equal angles with the perpendicular C za 
on ies oppoſite des. 
Draw lf: the perpendicular Ce to the point c, 
where the ray e/c touches the mirror; and having 
mage hs angle Coz equal to the angle Coe, draw the 
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line c 727, which will be the courſe of the ray el , af Of Optical 


ter it is reflected from the mirror. 

The ray C 26 paſling thro? the centre of concavity 
of the mirror, and falling upon it at , is perpendicu- 
lar to it; and is therefore reflected back from it in the 
fame line b mz C. 

All theſe reflected rays meet in the point ; and in 
that point the image of the body which emits the pa- 
rallel rays da, CB, and ec, will be formed; which 
point is diſtant from the mirror equal to half the ra- 
dius þ: C of its concavity. 


Inſtruments 


— ee ee 


The rays which proceed from any celeſtial object 


may be eſteemed parallel at the earth; and therefore 
the images of that object will be formed at , when 
the reflecting ſurface of the concave mirror is turn- 
ed directly towards the object. Hence, the focus . 
of parallel rays is not in the centre of the mirror's 
concavity, but half way between the mirror and that 
centre. | 

The rays which proceed from any remote terreſtrial 
object, are nearly parallel at the mirror: not ſtrictly 
ſo, but come diverging to it, in ſeparate pencils, or, as 
it were, bundles of rays, from each point of the fide 
of the object next the mirror; and therefore they will 
not be converged to a point at the diſtance of half the 
radius of the mirror's concavity from its reflecting ſur- 
face, but into ſeparate points at a little greater di- 
ſtance from the mirror. And the nearer the object is 
to the mirror, the farther theſe points will be from it; 
and an inverted image of the obje& will be formed in 
them, which will ſeem to hang pendant in the air; 
and will be ſeen by an eye placed beyond it (with re- 
gard to the mirror) in all reſpects like the object, and 
as diſtin& as the object itſelf, | 

Let AcB (fig. 3.) be the reflecting ſurface of a 


mirror, whoſe centre of concavity is at C; and let 


the upright object DE be placed beyond the centre 
C, and ſend out a conical pencil of diverging rays 
from its upper extremity D, to every point of the con- 
cave ſurface of the mirror Ac B. But to avoid con- 
fuſion, we only draw three rays of that pencil, as DA, 
De, DB, 

From the centre of concavity C, draw the three 
right lines CA, Cc, CB, touching the mirror in the 
ſame points where the foreſaid rays touch it; and all 
theſe lines will be perpendicular to the ſurface of the 
mirror, Make the angle CAd equal to the angle 
DAC, and draw the right line Ad for the courſe of 
the reflected ray DA: make the angle Cc d equal to 
the angle DcC, and draw the right line cd for the 


. courſe of the reflected ray Dd: make alſo the angle 


CB 4 equal to the angle DBC, and draw the right 
line BA for the courſe of the reflected ray DB. All 
theſe reflected rays will meet in the point , where 
they will form the extremity d of the inverted image 
4 G ſimilar to the extremity D of the upright object 

If the pencil of rays E E g, E h, be alſo continued 
to the mirror, and their angles of reflection from it 
be made equal to their angles of ineidence upon it, as 
in the former pencil from D, they will all meet at 
the point « by reflection, and form the extremity e of 
the image e d, ſimilar to the extremity E of the ob- 
ject DE. 

And as each intermediate point of the object, be- 
tween D and E, ſends out a pencil of rays in like 
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of Optic manner to every part of the mirror, the rays of each 
lasen wants pencil will be reflected back from it, and meet in all 
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the intermediate points between the extremities e and 
4 of the image; and ſo the whole image will be form- 
ed, not at 2, half the diſtance of the mirror from its 
centre of concavity C; but at a greater diſtance, be- 
tween ; and the object DE; and the image will be in- 
verted with reſpe& to the object. 

This being well underſtood, the reader will eafily 
ſee how the image is formed by the large concave mir- 
ror of the reflefting teleſcope, when he comes to the 
deſcription of that inſtrument. 

When the object is more remote from the mirror 
than its centre of concavity C, the image will be leſs 
than the object, and between the object and mirror: 
when the object is nearer than the centre of concavity, 
the image will be more remote and bigger than the 
object. Thus, if DE be the object, ed will be its image: 
For, as the object recedes from the mirror, the image 
approaches nearer to it; and as the object approaches 
nearer to the mirror, the image recedes farther from 
it; on account of the leſſer or greater divergency of 
the pencils of rays which proceed from the object: 
for, the leſs they diverge, the ſooner they are conver- 
ged to points by reflection; and the more they di- 
verge, the farther they muſt be reflected before they 
meet. | 

If the radius of the mirror's concavity, and the di- 
ſtance of the object ſrom it, be known, the diſtance of 
the image from the mirror is found by this rule: Di- 
vide the product of the diſtance and radius by double 
the diſtance made lèſs by the radius, and the quotient 
is the diſtance required. 

If the object be in the centre of the mĩrror's conca- 
vity, the image and object will be coincident, and equal 
in bulk. 

If a man places himſelf directly before a large eon- 
cave mirror, but farther from it than its centre of con- 
cavity, he will ſee an inverted image of himſelf in the 
air, between him and the mirror, of a leſs ſize than 
himſelf. And if he holds out his hand towards the 
mirror, the hand of the image will come out towards 
his hand, and coincide with it, of an equal bulk, when 
his hand is in the centre of concavity; and he will ima- 
cine he may ſhaxe hands with his image. If he reaches 
his hand farther, the hand of the image will paſs by 
his hand, and come between his hand and his body: 
and if he moves his hand towards either fide, the hand 
of the image will move towards the other; ſo that 
whatever way the object moves, the image will move 
the contrary. 

All the while a byſtander will fee nothing of the 
image, becauſe none of the reflected rays that form it 
enter his eyes. 


y 3» Microſcopes. 

I. The Single Microſcope is only a very ſmall globule 
of glaſs, or a convex lens, whoſe focal diſtance is very 
ſhort. It is repreſented by cd, fig. 6. The object ab 
is placed in its focus, and the eye at the ſame diſtance 
on the other ſide; ſo that the rays of each pencil, flow- 
ing from every point of the object on the fide next the 
glaſs; may go on parallel to the eye after paſſing thro? 
the glaſs; and then, by entering the eye at C, they 
will be converged to as many points on the retina, and 
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Dr Smith. 


appears ſo much 
eye, placed at the leaſt diftance L from whence it ap- 
pears ſufficiently diſtinct, as this latter diſtance L is 
greater than the former E. For having put your eye 
cloſe to the glaſs EA, in order to fee as much of the 
object as poſſible at one view, remove the object pg to 
and fro till it appear moſt diſtinctly, ſuppoſe at the di- 
ſtance Ex. Then conceiving the glaſs AE to be re- 
moved, and a thin plate, with a pin-hole in it, to be 
Put in its place, the object will appear diſtin, and as 
large as before, when ſeen through the glaſs, only no 
ſo bright. And in this laſter ak it appears ſo much 
greater than it does to the naked eye at the diftance 


L. eicher with the pin-hole or without it, as the angle 


Eg is greater than the angle Lg, or as the latter di- 

ſtance L is greater than the former E. Since the 

interpoſition of the glaſs has no other effect than to 

render the appearance diſtin, by helping the eye to 

increaſe the refraction of the rays in each pencil, it is 

plain that the greater apparent magnitude is entirely 

owing to a nearer view than could be taken by the na- 

ked eye. If the eye be ſo perfect as to ſee diſtinctly by 

pencils of parallel rays falling upon it, the diftance Ez, 

of the object from the glaſs, is then the focal diſtance of 
the glaſs. Now, if the glaſs be a ſmall round globule, of 
about th of an inch diameter, its focal diſtance Eg, be- 

ing three quarters of its diameter, is th of an inch; 

and if gL be eight inches, the diftance at which we 

uſually view minute objeRs, this globule will magnify 

in the proportion of 8 to , or of 160 to 1. 
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form a large inverted pidure AB upon it. The mag- Of Optical 
nifying power of this microſcope is thus explained by Instruments 
* A minute object pq, ſeen diftinfly.,, 
through a ſmall glaſs AE by the eye put cloſe to it CCxvin 
eater than it would to the naked fig. 5. 6. 


2. The Double or Compound Microſcope (fig. 7.) con- Plate 
ſiſts of an object-glaſs cd, and an eye-glaſs ef The CEN. 


ſmall object ab is placed at a little greater diſtance 
from the glaſs cd than its principal focus; ſo that the 
pencils of rays flowing from the different points of the 
object, and paſſing through the glaſs, may be made 
to converge, and unite in as many points between 

and h, where the image of the object will be formed: 
which image is viewed by the eye through the eye- 
glaſs e. For the eye-glaſs being fo placed, that the 
image gh may be in its focus, and the eye much about 
the ſame diſtance on the other fide, the rays of each 
pencil will be parallel after going out of the eye- 
glaſs, as at e and F; till they come to The eye at 4, 
where they will begin to converge by the refractive 
power of the humours; and after having croſſed each 
other in the pupil, and paſſed through the cryſtalline 
and vitreous humours, they will be collected into 


points on the retina, and form the large inverted image 
AB thereon. 


bule of the kind abovementioned is very conſiderable, 
is in ſome meaſure corrected. This appeared fo ſen— 
ſibly to be the caſe, even to former opticians, that 
they very ſoon began to make the addition of another 
lens. The inftrument, however, receives a conſiderable 
improvement by the addition of a third lens. For, ſays 
Mr Martin, it is not only evident from the theory of 
this aberration, that the image of any point is ren- 
dercd leſs confuſed by reſraction through two lentes, 

| | 31N2 than 


. n 4 A 162 
By this combination of lenſes, the aberration of Uſe of ſe- 
the light from the figure of the glaſs, which in a glo- veral lenſes 
in a2 com- 
pound mi- 
croſcope. 
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Of Optical than by an equal refraction through one; but it alſo 
laſtruments follows, from the ſame principle, that the ſame point 

has its image (till leſs confuſed when formed by rays re- 
fracted through three lenſes, than by an equal refrac- 
tion through two; and therefore a third lens added to 
the other two, will contribute to make the image more 
diſtin, and conſequently the inſtrument more com- 
plete, At the ſame time the field of view is ampli- 
tied, and the uſe of the microſcope rendered more 
agreeable, by the addition of the other lens. Thus 
alſo we may allow a ſomewhat larger aperture to the 
ohject- lens, and thereby increaſe the brightneſs of 
objects, and greatly heigliten the pleaſure of viewing 
them. For the fame reaſon, Mr Martin has propoſed 
a four-glaſs microſcope, which anſwers the purpoſes of 
of magnitying and of diſtinct viſion ſtill more per- 
fectly. 

The magnifying power of double microſcopes is ea- 
fily underitood, thus: The glaſs L next the object P 
is very ſmall, and very much convex, and conſequently 
its focal diſtance LF is very ſhort; the diſtarice LQ of 
the ſmall object PQ is but a little greater than LF: 
ſo that the image pg may be formed at a great di- 
ſtance from the glaſs, and conſequently may be much 
greater than the object itſelf, This picture pq being 
viewed through a convex glaſs AE, whoſe focal di- 
ſtance is 9 E, appears diſtinct as in a teleſcope. 
Now the object appears magnified upon two ac- 
counts; firſt, becauſe, if we viewed its picture pg 
with the naked eye, it would appear as much greater 
than the object, at the ſame diſtance, as it really 

is greater than the object, or as much as Lq is 
greater than LQ: and, ſecondly, becauſe this pic- 
ture appears magnified through the eye-glaſs as much 
as the leaſt diſtance at which it can be ſeen diſtinctly 
with the naked eye, is greater than 9 E, the focal 
diſtance of the eye-glaſs. For example, if this latter 
ratio be five to one, and the former ratio of Ly to 
LQ be 20 to 1; then, upon both accounts, the object 
will appear 5 times 20, or 100 times greater than to 

the naked eye. 
Fig. 2. repreſents a compound microſcope with 
three lenſes. By the middle one GK the pencils of 
' rays coming from the object- glaſs are refrated ſo as 
to tend to a focus at O; but being intercepted by the 
proper eye-glaſs DF, they are brought together at I, 
which 1s nearer to that lens than its proper focus at L; 
ſo that the angle DIF, under which the object now 
appears, is larger than DLF, under which it would 
have appeared without this additional glaſs; and con- 
ſ-quently the object is more magnified in the ſame 
proportion. Dr Hooke tells us, that, in moſt of his 
obſervations, he made uſe of a double microſcope with 
this broad middle-glaſs when he wanted to ſee much 
of an object at one view, and taking it out when he 
would examine the ſmall parts of an object more ac- 
curately; for the fewer refractions there are, the more 

163 bright and clear the object appears. 

No to In microſcopical lenſes whoſe focal diſtances are not 
preſerve the much ſhorter than half an inch, there is no need to 


Hirn "If ; 7 4 . 
Aückinzanet contract their apertures for procuring diſtinct viſion; 
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ws 3:7. the pupil itſelf being ſmall enough to exclude the ex- 
rent magni- terior ſtraggling rays. But in ſmaller lenſes, where 
ners. 


apertures are neccflary, Dr Smith has demonſtrated, 
that, to preſerve the lame degree of diſtinctneſs, their 


Q by a ſingle lens, though it were poſlible to make it as 


— 
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apertures muſt be as their focal diſtances, and then Of Optical 
the apparent brightneſs will decreaſe in a duplicate Inſtrumenu 


ratio of their focal diſtances: ſo that, by uſing ſmaller 


glaſſes, the apparent magnitude and the obſcurity of 
the object will both increaſe in the ſame ratio. For 
the ratio of PD to PF being invariable, the angle Fig. z, 
PFD is allo invariable; and conſequently the quan- 
tity of light received from the point F is alſo invari- 
able; becauſe the apertures of the lenſes, whether 
ſmaller or larger, mult all be fizuated at ſuch diſtances 
from F as jult to receive all the rays contained in a 
cone deſcribed by turning the angle PFD about the 
axis PF, neither more nor leſs. But the apparent 
magnitude of the object, or the ſurface of its picture 
upon the retina, is reciprocally as PF ſquare; and 
conſequently, the light being the ſame, its brightneſs 
is directly as PF ſquare. By this theory it appears, 
that a minute object cannot be magnified to infinity 


ſmall as we pleaſe, without ſome method of increafing 
its light. Nevertheleſs, this imperfection in ſingle 
microſcopes is not ſo great as at firſt fight one would 
take it to be, or as in fact we find it; the reaſon may 
be, becauſe the eye is capable of diſcerning obje&s 
tolerably well by above 20,000 different degrees of 
light. But though the brightneſs of the object were 
increaſed by throwing new light upon it, yet Huygens 
obſerves, that the power of the microſcope will (till 
be limited by the breadth of the pencils which enter 
the pupil; which is equal to the breadth of the 
aperture. For, if this breadth be leſs than + or 5 
of a line, he affirms that the edges of the object 
will begin to appear indiſtint, But by double mi- 
croſcopes this author has made it appear, that we 
may magnify objects at pleaſure, provided it was 
poſſible to form their obje&-glaſſes ſufficiently ſmall. 
3. The Sclar Microſcope (fig. 4.), invented by Dr plate 

Lieberkuhn, is conſtructed in the following manner, CC XVI. 
Having procured a very dark room, let a round hole 
be made in the window. ſhutter, about three inches 
diameter, through which the ſun may caſt a cylinder 
of rays AA into the room. In this hole place the 
end of a tube containing two convex glaſſes and an 
object, viz. 1. A convex glaſs a a, of about two inches 
diameter, and three inches focal diſtance, is ta be 
placed 1n that end of the tube which 1s put into the 
hole. 2. The object 56 being put between tworglaſ- 
ſes, which mult be concave to hold it at liberty, is 
placed about two inches and a half from the glaſs a 4. 
3. A little more than a quarter of an inch from the 
object is placed the ſmall convex glaſs cc, whoſe focal 
diſtance is a quarter of an inch. The tube may be ſo 
placed when the ſun is low, that his rays AA may enter 
directly into it; but when he is high, his rays BB muſt 
be reflected into it by the mirror CC. Things being 
thus prepared, the rays that enter the tube will be con- 
veyed by the glaſs aa towards the object bb, by which 
means it will be ftrongly illuminated, and the rays d, 
which flow from it through the convex lens cc, wall 
make a large inverted picture of the object at DD, 
which, being received on a white paper, will repreſent- 
the object magnified in length, in the proportion of 
the diltance of the picture from the glaſs c c to the di- 
ſtance of the object from the ſame glaſs. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the diſtance of the object from the glaſs to be 
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Optical Is of an inch, and the diſtance of the diſtinct picture GH 5; then 2, 25:25: : 1: 1 nearly, 
Inſtruments to be 12 feet or 144 inches, in which there are 1440 by this conſtruction you may increaſe the light upon 


G r T 


tenth parts of an inch; this number divided by 3 gives 
380; which is the number of times that the picture 
is longer or broader than the object; and the length 
multiplied by the breadth, ſhews how many times the 
whole ſurface 1s magnified. 

Mr Martin propoſes the following method of in- 
creaſing the light upon objects without heating them 
too much, Let AB be the frame or plate of the mi- 
croſcope; CD the hole in the middle, into which the 


monly 14 inch diameter; but that not giving ſufficient 
light, We ſuppoſe it removed, and another much lar- 
ger lens GH placed at the end of the refletor (or 
looking-glaſs) EF, moveable upon a foot at F. We 
may ſuppoſe this glaſs GH to be from three to ſix 
inches diameter; and therefore, in our example, let it 
be a lens of 4 inches diameter, and. its focal diſtance 
12 inches. 
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So that Of Optical 


Inſtrumeuss 


objects, or their images, at Icaſt ſeven times with 
or ten times with very little trouble or expence. 


4. Teleſcopes. 
I. The RETAACTING TELESCOPE, 

ArrTre what has been ſaid concerning the ſtructure 
of the compound microſcope, and the manner in which 
the rays paſs through it to the eye, the nature of the 
common aſtronomical teleſcope will eafily be under— 


caſe, 


tube is ſcrewed on one (ide, and the illuminating glaſs ſtood : for it differs from the microſcope only in that 
is on the other: the ſize of this illuminator is com- 


the object is placed at ſo great a diſtance from it, that 
the rays of the ſame pencil, flowing from thence, 
may be conſidered as falling paralle] to one another 
upon the objca-glaſis; and therefore the image made 
by that glaſs is looked upon as coincident with its focus 
of parallel rays. 


1. The Gth figure will render this very plain; in plate 
which AB is the object emitting the ſeveral pencils CCX VI. 


of rays Ade, Bcd, &c, but ſuppoſed to be at fo 


Then the looking-glaſs EF being properly adjuſted, great a diſtance from the objeQ-glaſs ed, that the rays 
and the lens GH ſo poſited as to receive the rays of of the ſame pencil may be conſidered as parallel to 


the ſun a, b, c, in a perpendicular direction, they will 


each other; they are therefore ſuppoſed to be collected 


be refracted through it, tending towards a focus in the into their reſpective foci at the point 2 and p, ſituated 


axis IL at 12 inches from the lens. 
rays falling upon the glaſs EF; between K and L, 


But this cone of at the focal diſtance of the object-glaſs cd. Here 


they form an image E, and croſſing each other proceed 


will, by it, be reflected to a focus O in the reflected diverging to the eye-glaſs hg ; which being placed at 


axis Lg, which is parallel to the horizon. 

Now the focus O of any lens being the image of the 
ſun, will of courſe be a circle; and in the preſent caſe 
of a lens 12 inches focal diſtance, this circle will be 
extremely near g of an inch diameter, by allowing 
30' for the diameter of the ſun, Hence the vertex N 
of the cone will be of an inch beyond the focus O. 
Therefore the diameter of the {cation of the cone Fs; 
within the focus, will be g of an inch; at I within 
the focus, the ſection will be Fg; at 4; from the fo- 
cus, the ſection will be £;; and at 145 from the 


own focal diſtance from the points 2 and p, the 


its 
* of each pencil, after paſſing through that glaſs, 


will become parallel among themſelves; but the pencils 
themſelves will converge conſiderably with reſpe to ' 
one another, even fo as to croſs at e, very little farther 
from the glaſs g than its focus; becauſe, when they 
entered the glaſs, their axes were almoſt parallel, as 
coming through the object-glaſs at the point 4, to 
whoſe diſtance the breadth of the eye-glaſs in a long 
teleſcope bears very ſmall proportion. So that the 
place of the eye will be nearly at the focal diſtance of 


focus, the ſection will be Fs, or half an inch in dia- the eye-glaſs, and the rays of each reſpective pencil 


meter, 

Therefore at g of an inch from the focus the ſec- 
tion of the cone will be alſo g of an inch in diameter; 
and it is found by experience that nearer the focus O 
no objects can be placed. Therefore the firſt inch and 
quarter of the radious cone may be applied for all the 


being parallel among themſelves, and their axes croſſing 
each other in a larger angle than they would do if the 
object were to be ſeen by the naked eye, viſion will 
be diſtin, and the object will appear magnified. 

The power of magifying in this teleſcope is as the 
focal length of the obje&-glaſs to the focal length of 


various powers of magnifying microſcopic objects; the eye- glaſs. 


and from thence, through the next inch, the me- 
galaſcope may be applied in the greateſt perfection. 
Let Z be the centre of the hole CD in the frame, 
then ZO will be about 54 of the 12 inches, and 
conſequently long enough for a movement of the mi- 


EM. In order to prove this, we may conſider the 
angle A4Bas that under which the object would be ſeen 
by the naked eye; for in conſidering the diſtance of 
the object, the length of the teleſcope may be omit- 
ted, as bearing no proportion to it. Now the angle 


croſcope and megalaſcope through the 2 inches juſt under which the obje& is ſeen by means of the tele- 


mentioned. Hence it will appear, that in this con- 
ſtruction of the ſolar microſcope,. a much leſs appara- 
tus of tube - work will be neceſſary than in the common 
fort, where DOC makes all the cone, and the length 
Zg is 7 or 8 inches. | 

If we put the diameter of the common illuminator 
CDS = 1,5, and the diameter of the lens GH = z, 
then, in the ſame ſeCtion RS of the cone produced by 
each lens ſeparately, we have the inteuſity of light as 
CD* to GH“, that is, as 2,25 to 9, or as I to 4. 
If GH =4, then the ratio of the increaſe of light 
will be that of 2,25 to 16, or as 1 to 7,1. Suppoſe 


- 


ſcope, is geh, which is to the other A&B, or its equal 
24h, as the diſtance from the centre of the object-glaſs 
to that of the eye-glaſs. The angle, therefore, under 
which an object appears to an eye aſſiſted by a tele- 
ſcope of this kind, is to that under which it would be 
ſeen without it, as the focal length of the object-glaſs 
to the focal length of the eye-glaſs. 

It is evident from the figure, that the vilible area, 
or ſpace which can be ſeen at one view when we look 
through this teleſcope, depends on the breadth of the 
eye-glaſs, and not of the objca-glaſs; for if the eye- 
glaſs be too {mall to receive the rays gm, ph, the ex- 

tremmes 
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Of Oprical tremities of the object could not have been ſeen at all: 
Inftcuments a larger breadth of the object · glaſs conduces only to the 
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rendering each point of the image more luminous by 
receiving a larger pencil of rays from each point of 
the object. 

It is in this teleſcope as in the compound micro- 
ſcope, where we ſee, when we look through it, not 
the object itſelf, but only an image of it at CED: now 
that image being inverted with reſpect to the object, 
as it is, becauſe the axes of the pencils that flow from 
the object croſs each other at 4, objects ſeen through 
a tele ſcope of this kiod neceſſarily appear inverted. 

This is a circumftance not at all regarded by aſtro- 
nomers: but for viewing objects upon the earth, it is 
convenient that the — ſhould repreſent them in 
their natural poſture; to which uſe the teleſcope with 
three eye-glaſſes, as repreſented fig. 7. is peculiarly 
adapted, and the progreſs of the rays through it from 
the object to the eye is as follows: 

AB is the obje& ſending out the ſeveral pencils 
Ac, Bcd, &c. which paſſing through the object- 
glaſs cd, are collected into their reſpective foci in CD, 
where they form an inverted image. From hence they 


proceed to the firſt eye-glaſs ef, whoſe focus being at 


/, the rays of each pencil are rendered parallel among 


themſelves, and their axes, which were nearly parallel 


before, are made to converge and croſs each other: 
the ſecond eye-glaſs gh, being ſo placed that its focus 
mall fall upon &, renders the axis of the pencils which 
diverge from thence parallel, and cauſes the rays of 
each which were paralle] among themſelves to meet 
again at its focus EF on the other fide, where they 
form a ſecond image inverted with reſpe& to the for- 
mer, but ere& with reſpe& to the object. Now this 
image being ſeen by the eye at ab through the eye- 
glaſs 16, affords a direct repreſentation of the object, 
and under the ſame angle that the firft image CD 
would have appeared, had the eye been placed at /, 
ſuppoſing the eye-glaſſes to be of equal convexity ; 
and therefore the object is ſeen equally magnified in 
this as in the former teleſcope, that is, as the focal di- 
ſance of the object glaſs to that of any one of the eye - 
glaſſes, and appears erect. 

It a teleſcope exceeds 20 feet, it is of no uſe in view- 
19g objects upon the ſurface of the earth; for if it mag- 
o:ties above 90 or ico times, as thoſe of that length 
uſually do, the vapours, which continually float near 
the earth in great plenty, will be ſo magnified as to 
render viſion obſcare. 

2. The Galilean Teleſcope with the concave eye-plaſs 
is conſtructed as follows: | 

AB (fig. 5.) is an object ſending forth the pencils 
of rays g %, A In, &c. which, after paſſing through 
the object-glaſs cd, tend towards E/ (where we will 
ſappoſe the focus of it to be), in order to form an in- 
verted image there as before; but in their way to it 
are made to paſs through the concave glaſs no, ſo pla- 
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the rays of the ſeveral pencils which were convergin 
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ced that its focus may fall upon E, and {conſequently Of Opric, 


nſtrumery, 


towards thoſe reſpe&ive focal points e, E, /, will be TT” 


rendered parallel among themſelves ; but the axes of 
thoſe pencils croſſing each other at F, and diverging 
from thence, will be rendered more diverging, as re- 
preſented in the figure. Now theſe rays entering the 
pupil of an eye, will form a large and diſtin image 
ab upon the retina, which will be inverted with reſpe& 
to the object, becauſe the axes of the pencils crols in 
F; and the angle the object will appear under will be 
equal to that which the lines aF,.bF, produced back 
through the eye-glaſs, form at F. 

It is evident, that the leſs the pupil of the eye is, 
the leſs is the viſible area ſeen through a teleſcope of 
this kind; for a leſs pupil would 2 ſuch pencils 
as proceed from the extremities of the object AB, as is 
evident from the figure. This is an inconvenience that 
renders this teleſcope unfit for many uſes; and 1s only 


to be remedied by the teleſcope with the convex ' 


eye-glafſes, where the rays which form the extreme 
parts of the image are brought together in order to 
enter the pupil of the eye, as explained above. 

It is apparent alſo, that the nearer the eye is placed 
to the eye-glaſs of this teleſcope, the larger is the area 
ſeen through it; for, being placed cloſe to the glaſs, 


as in the figure, it admits rays that come from A and 


B, the extremities of the object, which it could not if 
it was placed farther off. 

The degree of magnifying in this teleſcope is in the 
ſame proportion with that in the other, iz. as the fo- 
cal diftance of the objeQ-glaſs is to the focal · diſtance 
of the eye · glaſs. | | 

For there is no other difference but this, viz. that 
as the extreme pencils iu that teleſcope were made to 
converge and form the angle ge“ (fig. 6.), or 14 
(fig. 7.), theſe are now made to diverge and form the 
angle aFb (fig. 5.) ; which angles, if the concave glaſs 
in one has an equal refractive power with the convex 
one in the other, will be equal, and therefore each 
kind will exhibit the object magnified in the ſame de- 

ree. 
6 There is a defect in all theſe kinds of teleſcopes, 
not to be remedied in a ſingle lens by any means 
whatever, which was thought only to ariſe from 
hence, viz. that ſpherical glaſſes do not collect rays 
to one and the ſame point. But it was happily dif- 
covered by Sir Iſaac Newton, that the imperfec- 
tion of this ſort of teleſcope, ſo far as it ariſes from 
the ſpherical form of the glaſſes, bears almoſt no pro- 
portion to that which is owing to the different re- 
frangibility of light. This diverfity in the refraction 
of rays is about a 28th part of the whole; ſo that the 


objeR-glaſs of a teleſcope cannot collect the rays which 10 


flow from any one 
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. e. <p" we perfec- 
in the object into a leſs room tion in 


than the circular ſpace whoſe diameter 1s about the 56th dioptrical 
part of the breadth of the glaſs (a). Therefore, ſince teleſcopes, 


each 


() To ſhew this, let AB, fig. 1. repreſent a convex lens, and let CDF be a pencil of rays flowing from the 
point D: let H be the point at which tbe leaſt refrangible rays are collected to a focus; and I, that where the 
moſt refrangible concur, Then, if IH be the 28th part of EH, IK will be a proportionable part of EC (the triangles 
LIK and HEC being Emilar) : conſequently LK will be the 28th part of FC. But MN will be the leaſt ſpace in- 
to which the rays will be collected, as appears by their progreſs repreſented in the figure. Now MN is but about 
half of KL; and therefore it is about the 56th part of CF: ſo that the diameter of the ſpace, into which the rays 
are collected, will be about the 56th part of the breadth of that part of the glaſs thro? which the rays paſs. Which 


was to be ſhewn. 
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Optical each point of the object will be repreſented in ſo large 

truments a ſpace, and the centres of thoſe ſpaces will be conti- 
guous, becauſe the points in the object the rays flow 
from are ſo; it is evident, that the image of an object 
made by ſuch a glaſs muſt be a moſt confuſed repre- 
ſentation, though it does not appear ſo when viewed 
through an eye-glaſs that magnifies in a moderate de- 
gree ; conſequently the degree of magnifying in the 
eye-glaſs muſt not be too great with reſpect to that 
of the object-glaſs, leſt the confulion become ſen- 
ſible. 

Notwithſtanding this imperfection, a dioptrical te- 
leſcope may be made to magnify in any given degree, 
provided it be of ſufficient length ; for the greater the 
focal diſtance of the obje&-glaſs is, the leſs may be 
the proportion which the 2 of the eye-glaſs 

may bear to that of the object-glaſs, without render- 
ing the image obſcure. Thus, an object-glaſs, whoſe 
focal diſtance is about four feet, will admit of an eye- 
glaſs whoſe focal diſtance ſhall be little more than an 
inch, and conſequently will magnify almoſt 48 times: 
but an objeQ-glaſs of 40 foot focus will admit of an 
eye-glaſs of only four-inch focus, and will therefore 
magnify 120 times; and an obje-glaſs of 100 foot 
focus will admit of an eye-glals of little more than 
fix-inch focus, and will therefore magnify almoſt 200 
times. 

The reaſon of this diſproportion in their ſeveral de- 
grees of magnifying is to be explained in the follow- 
ing manner. Since the diameter of the ſpaces, into 
which rays flowing from the ſeveral points of an ob- 


je& are collected, are as the breadth of the object- 


glaſs, it is evident that the degree of confuſed neſs in 
the image is as the breadth of that glaſs; for the de- 
gree of confuſedneſs will only be as the diameters or 
breadths of thoſe ſpaces, and not as the ſpaces them- 
ſelves. Now the focal length of the eye- glaſs, that is, 
its power of magnifying, muſt be as that degrce ; for, 
if it exceeds it, it will render the confuſedneſs ſen- 
ſible; and therefore it muſt be as the breadth or dia- 
meter of the objet-glaſs. The diameter of the ob- 
ject-glaſs, which is as the ſquare root of its aperture 
or magnitude, muſt be as the ſquare-root of the power 
of magnifying in the teleſcope ; for unleſs the aper- 
ture itſelf be as the power of magnifying, the image 
will want light: the ſquare root of the power of 
magnifying will be as the ſquare root of the focal 
diſtance of the object-glaſs; and therefore the fo- 
cal diſtance of the eye-glaſs muſt be only as the 
ſquare root of that of the object-glaſs. So that in 
making vſe of an object-glaſs of a longer focus, 
ſuppoſe, than one that is given, you are not obli- 
ged to apply an eye-glaſs of a proportionably longer 
focus than what would ſuit the given object- glaſs, but 
ſuch an one only whoſe focal diſtance ſhall be to the fo- 
cal diſtance of that which will ſuit the given object- 
glaſs, as the ſquare root of the focal length of the ob- 
ject-glaſs you make uſe of, is to the ſquare root of 
the focal length of the given one. And this is the 
reaſon that longer teleſcopes are capable of magnify-/ 
ing in a greater degree than ſhorter ones, without ren- 
16G dering the object confuſed or coloured. 
ow 3. Dollond's Teleſcopes. —The general principle on 
lv. Which this artiſt's celebrated improvement of the reſrac- 
ling teleſcope depends, hath been already mentioned; 
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namely, that by the different powers of refraction in two Of Optical 
kinds of glaſs, and by their different powers of diſper-Iaſtruments 
ſing the rays, the errors arifing from the different refran- 
gibility of the light are in a great meaſure, if not totally, 
corrected.— For this purpoſe the object-glaſſes of 
his teleſcopes are compoſed of three diſtin& lenſes, Plate 
two convex and one concave; of which the concave CCXVI. 
one is placed in the middle, as is repreſented in fig. 6. 
where à and c ſhew the two convex lenſes, and bb the 
concave one, which is by the Britiſh artiſts placed in 
the middle. The two convex ones are made of green 
glaſs, and the middle one of white flint glaſs, and are 
all ground to ſpheres of the ſame radius. When put 
together, they refract the rays in the following manner. 
Let à b, ab, be two red rays of the ſun's light falling Fig. 7, 
parallel on the firſt green convex lens c. Suppoſing 
there was no other lens preſent but that one, they 
would then be converged into the lines be, be, and at 
laſt meet in the focus g. Let the lines gh, gh, re- 
1 two violet rays falling on the ſurface of the 

ens. Theſe are alſo reſracted, and will mect in a 
focus; but as they have a greater degree of refran- 
gibility than the red rays, they muſt, of conſe— 
quence, converge more by the fame power of refrac- 
tion in the lets and meet ſooner in a focus, ſuppoſe 
at r.-—Let now the concave lens d 4 be placed in ſuch 
a manner as to intercept all the rays before they come 
to their focus. As this lens is ground to the ſame 
radius with the convex one, it muſt have the ſame 
power to cauſe the rays diverge that the former had to 
make them converge; that is, ſuppoſing them both to 
be made of the ſame materials. In this caſe, the red rays 
would become parallel, and move on in the line 06, oc: 

But the concave lens, being made of white glaſs, has 
a greater reſractive power, and therefore they diverge 
a little after they come out of it ; and if no third lens 
was interpoſed, they would procced diverging in the 
lines t, op, but, by the interpoſition of the third 
lens 640, they are again made to converge, and meet 
in a focus ſomewhat more diſtant than the former, as 
at x. By the concave lens the violet rays are alſo 
refracted, and made to diverge : but having a greater 
degree of refrangibility, the ſame power of refraction 
makes them diverge ſomewhat more than the red ones; 
and thus, if no third lens was interpoſed, they would 
proceed in ſuch lines as J½% u, Inn. Now as the 
differently coloured rays fall upon the third lens with 
different degrees of divergence, it 1s plain, that the 
ſame power of refraction in that lens will operate upon 
them in ſuch a manner as to bring them all together 
to a focus very nearly at the ſame point. The red 
rays, it is true, require the greateſt power of refrac- 
tion to bring them to a focus; but they fall upon the 
lens with the leaſt degree of divergence. The violet 
rays, though they require the leaſt power of refration,. 
yet have the greateſt degree of divergence; and thus 
all meet together at the point x, or very nearly ſo, 

But, though we have hitherto ſuppoſed the refrac- 
tion of the concave lens to be greater than that of the 
Convex ones, it is eaſy to ſee how the errors occaſion- 
ed by the firſt lens may be corrected by it, though it 
ſhould have even a leſs power of refraction than the 
convex one. Thus, let ab, à b, ſig. 8. be two rays of 
red light falling upon the convex lens c, and refradted 
into the focus 2; let alſo g 4, g 4, be two violet rays. 

Con- 
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Of Optical converged into a focus at /; it is not neceſſary, in order 
inſtruments to their convergence into a common focus at x, that the 


concave lens ſhould make them diverge : it is ſufficient - 


if the glaſs has a power of diſperſing the violet rays 
ſomewhat more than the red ones ; and many kinds of 
glaſs have this power of diſperſing ſome kinds of rays, 
without a very great power' of refraction. It is better, 
however, to have the object-glaſs compoſed of three 
lenſes; becauſe there is then another correction of the 
aberration by means of the third lens; and it might 
be impoſſible to find two lenſes, the errors of which 
would exactly correct each other. It is alſo eaſy to 
ſee; that the effect may be the fame whether the con- 
cave glaſs is a portion. of the ſame ſphere with the 
others or not; the effect depending upon a combina- 
tion of certain circumſtances, of which there is an in- 
finite variety. | : 

By means of this correction of the errors ariſing 
from the different refrangibility of the rays of light, 
it is poſſible to ſhorten dioptric-teleſcopes conſider- 
ably, and yet leave them equal magnifying powers. 


The reaſon of this is, that the errors ariting from the 


object- glaſs being removed, thoſe which are occaſion- 
ed by the eye-glaſs are inconſiderable: for the error 
is always in proportion to the jength of the focus in 
any glaſs; and in very long teleſcopes it becomes ex- 
ceedingly great, being no leſs than Y of the whole; 
but in glaſſes of a few inches focus it becomes trifling. 
Refracting teleſcopes which go by the name of Dol- 
l5nd*s, are therefore now conſtrued in the following 
manner. Let AB (fig. 1.) repreſent an objed-glaſs 
compoſed of three lenſes as above deſcribed, and con- 
verging the rays 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to a very diſtant 
focus as at x. By means of the interpoſed lens CD, 
however, they are converged to one much nearer, as 
at y, where an image of the object is formed. The 
rays diverging from thence fall upon another Jens EF, 
where the pencils are readered parallel, and an eye 
placed near that lens would ſee the object magnified 
and very diſtinct. To enlarge the magnifying power 
{till more, however, the pencils thus become parallel 
are made to fall upon another at GH; by which they 
are again made to converge to a diſtant focus: but, 
being intercepted by the lens IK, they are made to 
meet at the nearer one z; whence diverging to LM, 
they are again rendered parallel, and the eye at N ſees 
the object very dittin&iy, 

From an inſpection of the figure it is evident, that 
Bollond's teleſcope thus conſtructed is in fact two te- 
leſcopes combined together; the firſt ending with the 
lens EF, and the ſecond with LM. In the firſt we 
do not perceive the object itſelf, but the image of it 
formed at y; and m the ſecond we perceive only the 
image of that image formed at z. Nevertheleſs ſuch 
teleicopes are excecdinply diftina, and repreſent ob- 
jects lo clearly as to be preferred, in viewing terreſtrial 
things, even tv refl:Qors themſelves, The latter indeed 
have greatly the advantage in their powers of magni- 
fying, but they are much deficient in point of light. 
Much more light is loſt by refieQion than by refrac- 
tion: and as in theſe teleſcopes the light muſt una- 
42 voidably ſuffer two reflections, a great deal of it is 

loſt; nor 1s this Jois counterbalanced by the great- 
er aperture which theſe teleſcopes will bear, which 
enables them to receive a greater quantity of light 
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than the refracting ones. The metals of refleQing tele. O 
ſcopes alſo are very much ſubject to tarniſh, and require ne 
much more dexterity to clean them than the glaſſes of 
refractors; which makes them more weikictine and 
expenſive, though for making diſcoveries in the cele- 


{tial regions they are undoubtedly the only proper in- 
ſtruments. 


II. The Rrrrrcrixc TETLEScorx. 
1. Of Sir Iaac Newton's Reffecting Teleſcope. The 


inconveniences ariſing from the great length of refrac- 
ting teleſcopes are ſufficiently obvious; and theſe, to- 
gether with the difficulties ariſing from the different 
refrangibility of light, induced Sir Iſaac Newton to 
give attention to the ſubje& of reflection, and endea- 
vour to realize the ideas of himſelf and others con- 
cerning the poſſibility of conſtructing teleſcopes upon plate 
this principle. The inftrument he contrived is repre- CCXV1, 
ſented fig. 9. where ABCD is the tube, BC a con- 
cave reflecting metal, EF a plain reflecting metal fix- 
ed to the tube by means of the ſtem HI. MN repre- 
ſents a diftant obje& emitting pencils of rays from each 
point, two only of which are here repreſented, and 
thoſe cut off before they reach the metal, to prevent 
confuſion in the figure. Now it is evident from what 
has been explained above, that theſe rays, were they 
not intercepted in their way, would return after reflec- 
tion at the concave ſurface BC, and form an inverted 
image at OP, ſuppoſing that to be the place of the 
focus of reflected rays. But in this caſe the reflected 
rays are intercepted in their return to that place by the 
plain metal, and are thereby thrown ſidewiſe; and in- 
ſtead of forming the image OP, are made to form the 
image QR: which, becauſe the rays have as yet ſuf- 
fered no refraction, is not liable to the imperfection 
which ariſes from the different refrangibility of the rays 
of light, nor to any other except what may ariſe from 
an imperfect poliſh, or the want of the form of one of 
the conic ſections in the reflector BC; and therefore 
may be viewed by an eye at T with a very ſmall lens 
or eye-glaſs KL, without-appearing either coloured or 
confuſed, ; 

2. The Gregorian teleſcope. This remedies the in- 
convenience of the Newtonian one, by which ob- 
jects are found with difficulty. This defect, indeed, 
was in ſome meaſure removed by having a ſmall refrac- 
ting teleſcope Kith two hairs, or wires, running thro” 
the tube in the common focus of the two glaſſes, and 
eroſſing each other at right angles; and the object be- 
ing firlt viewed through this ſmall teleſcope was after- 
wards eaſily found by the reflector. But the inconve- - 
nience is more effectually remedied by the following 
conſtruction. P 

At the bottom of the great tube TTTT (fig. 8.) c 
is placed the large concave mirror DUVPF, whoſe prin- 
cipal focus is at 92; and in its middle is a round hole 
P, oppoſite to which is placed the ſmall mirror L. 
concave toward the great one; and fo fixed to a ſtrong 
wire M, that it may be moved farther from the great 
mirror, or nearer to it, by means of a long ſcrew on 
the outſide of the tube, keeping its axis {till in the 
ſame line Pen with that of the great one. Now, ſince 
in viewing a very remote object, we can ſcarce ſee a 
point of it but what is at leaſt as broad as the great 
mirror, we may conſider the rays of cach pencil, * * 
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Optical flow from every point of the object, to be parallel to 
joſtruments each other, and to cover the whole reflecting ſurface 
—— DU F. But to avoid confuſion in the figure, we ſhall 


1 


only draw two rays of a pencil flowing from each ex- 
tremity of the object into the great tube, and trace 
their progreſs, through all their reflections and refrac- 
tions, to the eye /, at the end of the ſmall tube r, 
which is joined to the great one. 

Let us then ſuppoſe the object AB to be at ſuch a 
diſtance, that the rays C may flow from its lower ex- 
tremity B, and the rays E from its upper extremity A. 
Then the rays C falling parallel upon the great mirror 
at D, will be thence reflected converging, in the di- 
rection DG; and by croſſing at J, in the principal fo- 
cus of the mirror, they will form the upper extremity 
I of the inverted image IK, fimilar to the lower ex- 
tremity B of the object AB: and paſling on to the 
concave mirror L (whoſe focus is at 2) they will fall 
upon it at g, and be thence reflected converging, in 
the direction g N, becauſe gm is longer than gn; and 
paſſiag through the hole Þ in the large mirror, they 
would meet ſomewhere about , and form the lower 
extremity D 6f the ere& image ad, ſimilar to the 
lower extremity B of the object AB. But by paſſing 
through the plano-convex glaſs R in their way, they 
form that extremity of the image at 5. In like man- 
ner, the rays E, which come from the top of the ob- 
ject AB, and fall parallel upon the great mirror at F, 
are thence reflected converging to its focus, where they 
form the lower extremity K-of the inverted image IK, 
ſimilar to the upper extremity A of the objet AB; 
and thence paſſing on to the ſmall mirror L, and fall- 
ing upon it at 5, they are thence reflected in the con- 
verging ſtate „O; and going on through the hole P 
of the great mirror, they would meet ſomewhere about 
9, and form there the upper extremity a of the erect 
image ad, ſimilar to the upper extremity A of the ob- 
jet AB: but by paſſing through the convex glaſs R 
in their way, they meet and ak ſooner, as at a, where 
the point of the erect image is formed. The like be- 
ing underftood of all thoſe rays which flow from the 
intermediate points of the object between A and B, 
and enter the tube TT, all the intermediate points of 
the image between a and þ will be formed; and the 
rays paſſing on from the image, through the eye - glaſs 
8, and through a ſmall hole e in the end of the leſ- 
fer tube 2, they enter the eye f; (which ſees the image 
a b by means of the eye-glaſs) under the large — 
. and maguified in length under that angle from c 
to d. | 

In the beſt reflecting teleſcopes, the focus of the 
{mall mirror is never coincident with the focus 2 of 
the great one, where the firſt image IK is formed, 
but a little beyond it (with reſpe& to the eye), as at 
2: the conſequence of which is, that the rays of the 
pencils will not be parallel after reflection from the 
imall mirror, but converge ſo as to meet in points 
about 9, e, r; where they would form a larger upright 
image than ab, if the glaſs R was not in their way ; 
and this image might be viewed by means of a ſingle 
eye-plaſs properly placed between the image and the 
eye: but then the field of view would be leſs, and 
conſequently not ſo pleaſant ; for which reaſon, the 


glaſs K is ſtill retained, to enlarge the ſcope or area of 
the field. 


Vor. VIII, 2 


Ti: 678. 


To find the magniſying power of this teleſcope, 


multiply the focal diſtance of the great mirror by the Iäſtrument: 


diſtance of the ſmall mirror. from the image next the 
eye, and multiply the focal diſtance of the ſmall mir- 
ror by the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs; then divide 
the product of the former multiplication by the pro- 
duQ of the latter, and the quotient will expreſs the 
_— power. g 

ne great advantage of the refle&ing teleſcope is, 
that it will admit of an eye-glaſs of a much ſhorter 
focal diſtance than a refraQting teleſcope will; and, 
conſequently, it will magnify ſo much the more: for 
the rays are not coloured by reflection from a concave 
mirror, if it be ground to a true figure, as they are 
by paſſing through a convex-glaſs, let it be ground 
ever ſo true. 

The adjuſting ſcrew on the outſide of the great tube 
fits this teleſcope to all ſorts of eyes, by bringing the 
ſmall mirror either nearer to the eye, or removing it 
farther ; by which means the rays are made to diverge a 
little for ſnort - ſighted eyes, or to converge for thoſe of 
a long fight. 

The nearer an object is to the teleſcope, the more 
its pencils of rays will diverge before they fall upon 
the great mirror, and therefore they will be the longer 
of meeting in points after reflection; ſo that the firſt 
image IK will be formed at a greater diſtauce from 
the * mirror, when the object is near the tele- 
ſcope, than when it is very remote. But as this 
image muſt be formed farther from the ſmall mirror 
than its principal focus , this mirror muſt be always 
ſet at a greater diſtance from the large one, in view- 
ing near objects, than in viewing remote ones. And 
this is done by turning the ſcrew on the outſide of the 
tube, until the ſmall- mirror be ſo adjuſted, that the 
object (or rather its image) appears perfect. 

In looking through any teleſcope towards an ob- 
ject, we never ſee the object itſelf, but only that 
image of it which is formed next the eye in the tele- 
ſcope. For if a man holds his finger or a ſtick be- 
tween his bare eye and an objeR, it will hide part 
(if not the whole) of the object from his view. But 
if he ties a ſtick acroſs the mouth of a teleſcope be- 


fore the object-glaſs, it will hide no part of the ima 


ginary object he ſaw through the teleſcope before, 
unleſs it covers the whole mouth of the tube: for all 
the effect will be, to make the object appear dimmer, 
becauſe it intercepts part of the rays. Whereas, if 
he puts only a piece of wire acroſs the inſide of the 
tube, between the eye-glaſs and his eye, it will hide 
part of the object which he thinks he ſees : which 
proves, that he ſees not the real object, but its image. 
This 18 alſo confirmed by means of the ſmall mirror L, 
in the reflecting teleſcope, which is made of opake 
metal, and ſtands directly between the eye and the 
object towards which the teleſcope is turned; and will 
hide the whole object from the eye at e, if the two 
glafles R and S are taken out of the tube. 


s 5. Camera Olſcura. 


Tuk camera obſcura is made by a'convex-glaſs 
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ptical 


CD (fig. 2.) placed in a hole of a window-ſhutter. Plate 
Then if the room be darkened, ſo as no light can en-CCXVI. 


ter but what comes thro? the glaſs, the pictures of 
all the objects (as fields, trees, buildings, men, 
310 | cattle, 
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Optical cattle, &e.) on the outſide, will be ſhewn in an in- 
Inſtruments certed order, on a white paper place at GH in the 


and perfect piece of perſpective or landſcape. of hat - 
ever is before the plaſs, eſpecially if the ſun. ſhiges up- 
on the objects. 


If the convex - glaſs CD be placed in a tube in the 


ſide of a ſquare box, within which is the plane mirror 
Plete EF, reclining backwards in an angle of 45 degrees 
CCXVI. from the perpendicular 4%, the pencils of rays flow- 
: ing from the outward abjects, and paſſing thro' tbe 
convex glaſs to the plane mirror, will be refle&ed up- 
wards from it, and meet in points, as Land K (at the 
fame diltance that they would have met at H and G. 
if the mirror had got been in the way,) and uiill form 
the aforeſaid images on an oiled paper ſtretobed ho- 
rizontally in the direction IK: on which paper the 
outlines of the images may be eaſily drawn with a 
black-lead pencil; and then copied on a clean: ſheet, 
and coloured by art, as the objects themſelves are by 
nature.— In this machine, it is uſual to plage a plane 
glaſs, unpoliſhed, in the horizontal ſituation IK, which 
laſs receives the images of the outward objets; and 
their outlines may be traced upon it by a black-lead 
nct], | 1 
. B. The tube in which the convex-glaſs CD 
is fixed, .muſt be made to draw aut, or puſh in, ſo 
as to adjuſt the diſtance of that glaſs from the plane 
mirror, in proportion to the diſtance of the out- 
ward objects; which the operator does, until he ſees 
2 images diſtinctly painted on the horizontal glaſs 
at IK. | | 
The forming a horizontal image, as IK, of an up- 
right object AB, depends upon the angles of inci- 
dence of the rays upon the plane mirror EF, being 
equal to their angles of reflection from it. For, if a 
perpendicular be ſuppoſed to be drawn to the ſurface 
of the plane mirror at e, where the ray AaCe falls 
upon it, that ray will be reflected upwards in an equal 
ungle with the other ſide of the perpendicular, in the 
line ed IJ. Again, if a perpendicular be drawn to the 
mirror from the point /, where the ray A falls up- 
on it, that ray will be reflected in an xqual angle from 
the other fide of the perpendicular, in the line #4 I. 


And if a perpendicular be drawn from the point g, 


where the ray A cg falls upon the mirror, that ray will 
be reflected in an equal angle from the other fide of 
the perpendicular, in the line gs I. So that all the 
rays of the pencil abc, flowing from the upper extre- 
mity of the object AB, and paſling thro? the convex 
glaſs CD, to the plane mirror EF, will be reflected 
from the mirror, and meet at I, where they will form 


the extremity I of the image IK, fimilar to the extre- 


mity A of the object AB. The like is to be under- 
ſtood of the pencil qr ys, flowing from the lower ex- 
tremity of the object AB, and meeting at K (aſter 
refledion from the plane mirror) the rays form the 
extremity K of the image, ſimilar to the extremity B 
of the object: and ſo of all the pencils that flow from 
the intermediate points of the object to the mirror, thro? 
the convex glaſs. _ 

If a convex glaſs, of a ſhort focal diſtance, be placed 
near the plane mirror in the end of a ſhort tube, and a 
convex glaſs be placed in a hole in the fide of the 


focus of the glaſs ; and will afford a moſt beautiful 


tube, ſo as the image may be formed between the Optical 
laſt- mentioned convex glaſs and the plane mirror; the Inſtruments 

image being viewed thro' this glaſs, will appear mag. 
nified, —In this manner, the Opera glaſes are con- 
ſtructed ; with which a gentleman: may look at any 
lady at a diſtance in the company, and the lady know 
nothing of it. | 


$ 6. Magic Lantern. 


ABCD (fig. 5.) is a tin lantern, with a tube 
num fixed in the fide of it. This tube conſiſts of 
two joints, one of which flips into the other: and by 
drawing this joint out, or puſhing it in, the tube may 
be made longer or ſhorter. At 4%, in the end of the 
moveable joint of the tube, a convex lens is fixed; 
and an object painted with tranſparent colours upon a 
piece of thin plaſs is placed at de, ſomewhere in the 
immoveable joint of the tube; ſo that as the tube is 
lengthened or ſhortened, the lens. will be either at a 

reater or a Jeſs diſtance from this tranſparent object. 
4 the ſide of the lautern there is a very convex lens 
s e, which ſerves to caſt a very ftrong light from the 
candle within the lantern upon the object de. Now 
when the rays, which ſhine through the object Je, di- 
verge from the ſeveral points as d, e, &c. in the ob- 
ject, and fall upon the lens 4% they will be made to 
converge to as many points /½ g, &c. on the other 
fide of the lens, and will paint an inverted picture of 
the object at /g upon a white wall, a ſheet, or a ſcreen 
of white paper, provided the object is farther from 
the lens than its principal focus. To make this picture 
appear diſtin and bright, it muſt have no other light 
fall upon it but what comes through the Jens (%; and 
for this reaſon tbe whole apparatus is to be placed in a 
dark room EFGH. The lens 4 /. mult be very con- 
vex, ſo that the object de may be very uear to it, and 
yet not be nearer than its principal focus: for by this 
means, as the object is near to the lens, the picture 


g 


Fg will be at a great diſtance from it, and conſequent- 
ly the picture will be much bigger than the object. 


Since the picture is inverted in reſpect of the object, in 

order to make the picture appear with the right end 
upwards, it is neceſſary that the object 4e ſhould be 

placed with the wrong end upwards. « 


Sgcr. V. A Deſcription of the above and other 
Optical Inſtruments, fitted with their Appara- 
tus ; with an account of the methads of apply- 
ing them to the purpoſes for which they are in- 
tended. | 


gr. Camera Obſcura and Magic Lantern. 
See Dior raics, p. 2477 to p. 2482. 


2. The Graphical Perſpective. 


Tuis inſtrument conſiſts of two lenſes AB and CD, 
fig. 1. which' are placed at twice their focal diſtance plate 
from one another; and in their common focus is ano- CCXIX. 
ther glaſs EF, divided into equal parts with the point 
of a diamond. Though this inſtrument does not 
magnify objects, yet the angle under which any ob- 
ject is ſeen is eaſily known by it; and ſince this angle 
varies with the diſtance of objects, it is eaſily applied 
to the purpoſe of meaſuring inacceſſible beights and 

| diſtances; 
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Optical diſtanees; and ſinee the ſield of view is divided into equal 
luſtrumeuts ſquares, it is uſeful in drawing the perſped ive appear- 
„„ 


Plate 
CCXVIII. 
ky. 8. 


ance of objects. As all foreign light is excluded by 
the tube in which theſe lenſes are incloſed, pictures 
ſeen through this machine have a fine relievd; on 
which account, as alſo becauſe objects appear inverted 
through' it, the images of a camera obſcura are viewed 
to particular advantage by its means. If a lens of a 
greater focal length be fixed at à proper diſtance from 
the centre of the tube, this inſtrument will be a tele- 
ſcope, and will magnify the prints which, are looked at 
through it; and if a ſmall lens be uſed, it will be a 
microſcope, and the ſame micrometer will ſerve for 
both, ; 
93. Of the Single Microſcope. 

Tur famous microſcopes made uſe of by Mr Leeu- 
wenhoek, were all, as Mr Baker aſſures us, of the 
fingle kind, and the conſtruction of them the moſt 
ſimple poſſible, each conſiſling only of a ſingle lens ſet 
between two plates of ſilver, perforated with a ſmall 
hole, with a moveable pin before it to place the object 
on, and adjult it to the eye of the beholder. He in- 
forms us alio, that /znſer only, and not globules, were 
uſed in every one of theſe microſcopes. 2 

The ſingle microſcope now moſt generally known 
and uſed is that called Wilſon's Pocket Microſcope. 
The body is made of braſs, ivory, or filver, and is re- 
preſeated by AA, BB. CC is a long fine-tbreaded 
male-ſcrew that turns into the body of the microſcope. 
D a convex glaſs at the end of the ſcrew. , Two con- 
cave round pieces of thin braſs, with holes of different 
diameters in the middle of them, to cover the above“ 
mentioned glaſs, and thereby diminiſh the aperture 


when the greateſt niagnifiers are employed. EE, 


three thin plates of braſs within the body of the mi- 
croſcope ; one of which is bent ſemicircularly in- the 
middle, fo as to form an arched cavity for the recep- 
tion of a tube of glaſs, the uſe of the other two be+ 
ing to receive and hold the ſliders between them. F, 
a piece of wood or ivory, arched in the manner of the 
ſemicircular plate, and cemented thereto. G, the 
other end of the body of the microſcope, where a-hol- 
low female ſcrew is adapted to receive the different 
magnifiers. H, is a ſpiral: ſpring. of ſteel, between 
the end G and the plates of brafs, intended to keep 
the plates in a right poſition, and counteract the long 
icrew CC. I, is a ſmall turned handle, for the bettet 
2 of the inſtrument, to ſcrew: on or off at plea+ 
ure. 

To this microſcope belong ſix or ſeven magnifying 
glaſſes: fix of them are ſet in ſilver, braſs, or ivory, 
as in the figure K, and marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 63 
the loweſt numbers being the greateſt magnif ers. L 
is the ſeventh magniſier, ſet in the manner of a little 
barrel, to be held in the hand for the viewing of any 
larger object. My is a flat ſlip of ivory, called a 
ider, with four round boles thro? it; vberein to place 


objects between two pieces of glass, or Muſcovy 


tale, as they appear 4dd d. Eight!ſuch' ſliders, and 

one of braſs,' are uſually. ſold wih this microſcope 

ſome with objects placed in them, and others empty 

for viewing any thing that may offer: but whoever 

pleaſes to make a collection, may have as many as- he 

wefires, The braſs ſlider is to confine: any ſmall ob- 
I 


I 8. 


ject, that it may be viewed without cruſhing or de- 
ſtroying it. 

N., is a forceps, or pair of plyers, for the taking vp 
of inſects or other objects, and adjuſting. them to the 
glaſſes. O, is a little hair - bruſſi or pencil, wherewith 


to wip any duſt from off the glaſſes, or to take up 


any ſmall drop of liquid, which one would want to 
examine, and put it upon the tales, or ifinglaſs. P 
is a tube of glaſs contrived to confine living ob- 
jects, ſuch as 2 fiſhes, &c. in order to diſco- 
ver the circulation of the blood. All theſe are con- 
tained in a little neat box, very convenient for car- 
rying; m the pocket. ö 

When an object is to be viewed, thruſt the ivory 
flider, in which the ſaid object is placed, between the 
two flat braſs plates EE: 2 always to put 
that fide of the ſlider where the braſs rings are, far- 
theſt from the eye. Then ſcrew on the magnifying 
glaſs you intend to uſe, at the end of the inſtrument 
G; and looking thro? it againſt the light, turn the 
long ſerew CC, till your object be brought to fit your 
eye; which will be known by its appearing perfectly 
diſtinct and clear. It is moſt proper to look at it firſt 
through a magrnifier that can ſhew the whole at once, 
and afterwards to inſpect the ſeveral parts more parti- 
cularly with one of the greateſt magnifiers ; for thus 
you will gain a true-idea of the whole, and of all its 
parts: And tho' the greateſt magnifiers can ſhew but 
a minute portion of any object at once, ſuch as the 
claw of' # flea, the horn of a louſe, or the like, yet by 
gently moving the ſlider which contains the object, the 
eye will gradually overlook it all. | 

As objects muſt be brought very near the glaſſes 
when-the greateſt magnifiers are made uſe of, be care- 
ful not to ſeateh them by rubbing the ſlider againſt 
them as you move it in or out, A few turns of the 
ſcrew CC will eafily- prevent this miſchief, by giving 
them room enough. You may change the objects in 
your ſliders for what others you think proper, by taking 
out the braſs rings with the point of a pen-knife; 
the iſinglaſs will then fall out, if you but turn the fli- 
ders; and after putting what you pleaſe between them, 
by replacing the braſs rings you will faſten them as 
they were before. It is proper to have ſome ſliders fur- 
niſned with tales but without any object between 
them, to be always in readineſs for the examination 
of fluids;: ſalts, ſands, powders, the farina of flowers, 
or any l other caſual objects of ſuch ſort as need only 
be applied to the outſide of the talc. 

The circulation of the blood may be eaſieſt ſeen in 
the tails or fins of fiſhes, in the fine membranes be- 
tween a frog's toes, or beſt of all in the tail of a 
water- newt. If your object be a ſmall fiſh, place it 
within che tube, and ſpread its tail or fin along the 
fide thereof: if a frog, choofe ſuch an one as can but 
juſt be got into yout tube; and, with a pen, or {mal 
ſtick, expand the tranſparent membrane between the 
toes of the frog?s-hind foot as much asyou can. When 
your object is ſo adjuſted, that no part of it can in- 
tertept the light from the place you intend to view, 
unſcrew the long ſcrew CC, and thruſt your tube in- 
to the arehed eavity, quite thro? the body of the mi- 
ſcrope; then ſerew it to the true focal diſtance, and 
you will ſee? the blood paſſing along its veſſels with a 
rapid motion; and in a moſt ſurpriſing manner. 
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Optical The third or fourth magnifiers may be uſed for a wooden pedeſtal C; in which pedeſtal is a drawer Optica 
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Liſtraments frogs or fiſhes : but for the tails of water-newts, the D, to hold the object-glaſſes and other parts of the Inſtrument, 
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ate 
CCXIX. 


Fig. 3. 


fifth or ſixth will do; becauſe the globules of their 
blood are twice as large as thoſe of frogs or fiſh. The 
firſt or ſecond magnifier cannot well be employed for 
this purpoſe ; becauſe the thickneſs of the tube in 
which the object lies, will ſcarce admit its being 
brought ſo near as the focal diſtance of the mag- 


\niher. 0 


95. The Single Microſcope with Reflection. 


Ix fig. 2. A is a ſcroll of braſs fixed upright on a 
round pedeſtal of wood B, ſo as to ſtand perfectly 
firm and ſteady. C is a braſs ſcrew, that paſſes thro” 
a hole in the upper limb of the ſcroll, into the fide of 
the microſcope D, and ſcrews it faſt to the aid ſcroll. 
E, is a concave ſpeculum ſet in a box of braſs, 
which hangs in the arch G by two ſmall ſcrews /. 
that ſcrew into the oppoſite fides thereof. At the bot- 
tom of this arch is a pin of the ſame metal, exactly 
fitted to a hole hin the wooden pedeſtal, made for the 
reception of the pin. As the arch turns on this pin, 
and the ſpeculum turns on the ends of the arch, it may, 
by this twofold motion, be eafily adjuſted in ſuch a 
manner as to refle& the light of the ſun, of the ſky, 


or of a candle, directly upwards through the micro- . 


ſcope that is fixed perpendicularly over it; and by fo 
doing, may be made to anſwer almoſt all the purpoſes 
of the large double reflecting microſcope. The body 
of the microſcope may alſo be fixed horizontally, and 
objects viewed in that poſition by any light you 
chooſe, which is an advantage the double reflecting 
microſcope has not. It may alſo be rendered further 


uſeful by means of a flip of glaſs, one end of which 
being thruſt thro? between the plates where the ſliders 


go, and the other extending to ſome diftance, ſuch ob- 
jeRs may be placed thereon as cannot be applied in the 
ſliders : and then, having a limb of braſs that may 
faſten to the body of the microſcope, and extend over 
the projecting glaſs a hollow ring wherein to ſcrew the 
magnifiers, all ſorts of ſubjects may be examined with 
great conveniency, if a hole be made in the pedeſtal, 
to place the ſpeculum exactly underneath, and there- 
by throw up the rays of light. 

The pocket-microſcope, thus mounted, ſays Mr 


Baker, „ is as eaſy and pleaſant in its uſe; as fit for 


the moſt curious examination of the animalcules and 
lalts in fluids, of the farinz in vegetables, and of the 


-- Circulation in ſmall animals; in ſhort, is as likely to 


make conſiderable diſcoveries in objects that have ſome 


degree of tranſparency, as any microſcope I have ever 
ſeen or heardof.“ | 


s 5. Of the Double Refrating and Refledling Micro- 


ſeopes. 


DovsLE microſcopes are ſo called as being a com- 
bination of two or more lenſes. 

The only advantage which the double refrading 
microſcope hath over the ſingle one is, that it takes in 
a larger field of view; and therefore. hath yielded 
to the double refecting microſcope, which gives a 
clearer view of objects, with a greater power of mag- 
nifying at the ſame time, 


The body of this microſcope AAAA is a large 
tube, ſupported by three braſs pillars % ö, riſing from 


apparatus. A leſſer tube ee ſlides into the greater, 
and ſends from its bottom another tube f, much ſmal- 
ler than itſelf, with a male ſcrew g at the end there- 
of, whereon to ſcrew the objeQ-glaſs or magnifier. 
There are five of theſe magnifiers, numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 which numbers are alſo marked on the inner 
tube, to direct whereabout to place it according to 
the magnifier made uſe of : but if when it fits not the 
eye exactly, flide the inner tube gently higher or 
lower, or turn the ſcrew of the magnifier gradually, 
till the object appears diſtinct. The greateſt mag- 
nifiers have the ſmalleſt apertures and the loweſt 
numbers. . 

L, is a circular plate of braſs fixed horizontally be- 
tween the three braſs pillars, and in the centre there- 
of a round hole M is adapted to receive a proper con- 
trivance N for holding ivory ſliders wherein objects 
are placed: this contrivance conſiſts of a ſpiral ſteel 
wire confined between three braſs circles, one where- 
of is moveable for the admiſſion of a ſlider. O is a 
round braſs plate with ſeveral holes for placing objects 
in, ſome of which are uſually furniſhed with them«at 
the ſhops: but two holes are commonly reſerved for 
{mall concave glaſſes, whereon to place a drop of any 
liquid, in order to view the animalcules, &c. There 
is alſo a piece of white ivory, and a piece of black 
ebony, of the ſame ſize and ſhape as the holes for ob- 
jects: the ivory is for holding ſuch opaque objects as 
are black, and the ebony ſuch as are white, by which 
contrariety of colours they will be {een more diſtin&- 
ly. At the bottom of this object - plate is a button to 
ſlip into a lit P, that fits it, on the circular plate of 
braſs: and by turning it round on this, all the ob- 
jets may be examined ſucceſſively with very little 
trouble, 

Q, is a concave ſpeculum ſet in a box of braſs, and 
turning in an arch R, upon two ſmall ſcrews - +. 
From tbe bottom of the arch comes a pin, which be- 
ing let down into a hole ?, in the centre of the pede- 
ftal, enables the ſpeculum to turn either vertically or 
horizontally, and to reflect the light directly upwards 
on the object to be viewed. V, is a plano-convex 
lens, which by turning on two ſcrews * , when the 
pin at the bottom of it is placed in the hole W, for 
its reception in the circular plate L, will tranſmit the 
ligbt of a candle to illuminate any opaque object that 
is put on the round piece of ivory or on the ebony 
for examination: and it may be moved higher or 
lower, as the light requires. This glaſs is of ſervice - 
to point the ſunſhine or the * of a candle upon 
any opake object, but in plain day- light is of no 
great uſe. X, is a cone of black ivory, to faſten on 
a ſhank underneath the braſs circular plate L, princi- 
pally when the firſt or ſecond magnitier is made uſe 
of, and the object very tranſparent : for objects are 
rendered much more diſtinctly viſible, by intercepting 
ſome part of the oblique rays which come from the 
ſpeculum. The braſs fiſh-pan Y is to faſten any ſmall 
fiſh upon, to ſee the circulation of the blood in its 
tail. For this purpoſe, the tail of the fiſh muſt be 
expanded acroſs the oblong hole at the ſmalleſt end of 
the pan: then by ſlipping the button on the back- 
fide of the pan iuto the ſlit I thro? the circular plate 
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Part III. n | 


Optical L, the ſpring that comes from the button will make 
ſaſtcuments jt ſteady, and preſent it well to view. But if it be a 
— frog, a newt, or an eel, in which the circulation is 


| 5587 
view of the object. But in this microſcope, by means Optical 
of a concave ſpeculum of filver highly poliſhed, in Inſtroments 


defired to be fhewn, a glaſs tube i is fitteſt for the pur- 
poſe. The tail of a newt or eel, or, in a frog, the web be- 
tween-the toes of)the hind · feet, are the parts where it 
may be ſeen beſt. When the obje& is well expanded on 
the inſide of the tube, ſlide the tube along under the 
circular braſs plate L, (where there are two ſprings 
and a cavity made in the ſhank to hold it), and bring 
your object directly under the magniſier. 

There are three of theſe glaſs tubes ſmaller one than 
another, and the ſize of the object muſt direct which 
of them is to be uſed; but, in general, the leſs room 
the creature has to move about in, the eaſier will it 
be managed. | ; 

The cell 2, with a concave and a plane glaſs in it, 
1s intended to confine fleas, lice, mites, or any ſmall 
living objects, during pleaſure ; and by placing it over 
the hole M, in the middle of the circular braſs plate, 
they may be viewed with much conveniency. Three 
looſe glaſſes, viz. one plane, and two concave, belong 
alſo to this microſcope ; and are deſigned to confine 
objects, or to place them upon occaſionally. The long 
ſtcel wire 3, with a pair of plyers at one end, and a 
point on the other, to hold faſt or ſtick objects upon, 
ſlips backward or forward in a ſhort braſs tube where- 
to a button 1s faſtened, which fits into the little hole 2, 
near the edge of the braſs plate L: and then the ob- 
je& may be readily brought to a right poſition, and a 
light be caſt upon it either by the ſpeculum under- 
neath, or, if it be opake, by the plano-convex lens 
V. 4, Is a flat piece of ivory called a „ider, with 
four round holes thro” it, and objects placed in them, 
between Muſcovy tales or ifinglaſs, kept in by braſs 
wires, It is proper to have a number of theſe ſliders, 
filled with curious objeQs, always ready, as well as 
ſome empty ones for any thing new that offers. When 
made uſe of, thruſt them between the braſs rings of 
the contrivance on purpoſe for them, which ſhoots into 
the round hole M, in the centre of the braſs plate L. 
This keeps them ſteady, and at the ſame time permits 
them to be moved to and fro for a thorough exami- 
nation. 5, Is a little round ivory box to hold pieces of 
iſinglaſs for the ſliders; 6, a ſmall hair-bruſh to wipe 
oft any duſt from the glaſſes, or to apply a drop of any 
liquid; 7, a pair of nippers to take up any object to 
be examined, 


96. The Microſcope for Opaque Objeds. 


Tais microſcope remedies the inconvenience of ha- 
ving the dark fide of an obje& next the eye, which 
formerly was an unſurmountable objection to the ma- 
king obſervations on apaque objects with any conſider- 
able degree of exactneſs or ſatisfaction: for, ia all 
other contrivances commonly known, the nearneſs of 
the inſtrument to the object (when glaſſes that mag- 
nify much are uſed) unavoidably overſhadows it ſo 
much, that its appearance is rendered obſcure and in- 
diſtinct. And, notwithſtanding ways have been tried 
to point light upon an obje&, from the ſun or a 
candle, by a convex glaſs placed on the fide thereof, 
the rays from either can be thrown upon it in ſuch an 
acute angle only, that they ſerve to give a confuſed 
glare, but are inſufficient to afford a clear and perfect 


— 


. 


"whoſe centre a magnifying lens 1s placed, ſuch a 


ſtrong and direct light is reflected upon the object, 
that it may be examined with all imaginable eaſe and 
pleaſure. The ſeveral parts of this inſtrument, made 
either of braſs or ſilver, are as follow. 


” 


Thro' the firſt fide A, paſſes a fine ſcrew B, the Plate 
other end of which is faſtened to the moveable fide C. CCXIX. 
D is a nut applied to this ſcrew, by the turning of ig. 4. 


which the two fides A and C are gradually brought 
together. 
two ſides when the nut is unſcrewed. F a piece of 
braſs, turning round in a focket, whence proceeds a 
ſmall ſpriog-tube moving upon a rivet, thro* which 
tube there runs a ſteel wire, one end whereof termi- 
nates in a ſharp point G, and the other hath a pair of 
plyers H faſtened to it. The point and plyers are to 
thruſt into, or take up and bold, any inſect or object; 


and either of them may be turned upwards, as beſt 


ſuits the purpoſe. I, is a ring of braſs, with a female 
ſcrew within it, mounted on an upright piece of the 
ſame metal; which turns round on, a rivet, that it may 
be ſet at a due diſtance when the leaſt magnifiers are 
employed. This ring receives the ſcrews of all the 
magnifiers. K, is a concave ſpeculum of ſilver, po- 
liſhed as bright as poſſible; in the centre of which is 
placed a double convex lens, with a proper aperture 
to look thro' it. On the back of this ſpeculum, a 
male ſcrew, L, is made to fit the braſs ring I, to ſcrew 
into it at pleafure. There are four of theſe concave 
ſpecula of different depths, adapted to four glaſſes of 
different magnifying powers, to be uſed as the ob- 
Jegts to be examined may require. The greateſt mag- 
nifiers have the leaſt apertures. M, is a round obſe&- 


plate, one fide of which is white and the other black : 


The intention of this is to render objects the more vi- 
ſible, by placing them, if black, on the white fide, 
or, if white, on the black ſide. A ſteel ring, N, turns 
down on each fide to make any object faſt; and iſ- 
ſuing from the object-plate is a hollow pipe to fcrew 
it on the needle's point G. O is a ſmall box of braſs, 
with a glaſs on each fide, contrived to confine any li- 
ving object, in order to examine it: this alſo has a 
pipe to ſcrew upon the end of the needle G. P, is a 
turned bandle of wood, to ſcrew into the 1nftrument 
when it is made uſe of, Q, a pair of braſs plyers to 
take up any object, or manage it with conveniency. 
R is a ſoft hair-bruſh for cleaning the glaſſes, &c. 
8, is a ſmall ivory box for ifioglaſſes, to be placed, 
when wanted, in the ſmall braſs box O. 

When you would view any object with tis micro- 
ſcope, ſcrew the ſpeculum, with the magniber you 
think-proper to uſe, into the braſs ring I. Place your 
object, either on the needle G in the plyers H, on the 
object- plate M, or in the hollow braſs box O, as may 
be moſt convenient: then holding up your inſtrument 
by the handle P, look againſt the light thro' the mag- 
nifying lens; and by means of the nut D, together 
with the motion of the needle, by managing its lower 
end, the object may be turned about, raiſed, or de- 


- preſſed, brought nearer the glaſs, or removed farther 


from it, till you hit the true focal diſtance, and the 


light be ſeen ſtrongly reflected from the ſpeculum up- 


on the object, by which means it will be ſhewn in a 
e : nt, manner 


* 


E, is a ſpring of ſteel that ſeparates tbe 
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runs Furt In 
When this microſcope 8 the room muſt Opiicy 
or on the darkneſs Inſtrumeng 
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. Optical manner ſurprifingly diftin& and clear ; and for this 
Inſtruments purpoſe the light of the ſky or of a candle will anſwer be rendered as dar as poſſible; 
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very well. Tranſparent objects may alſo be viewed by of the room, and the brightneſs of the ſunſhine, de. 


this microſcope : only obſerving, that when ſuch come 
under examination, it will not always be proper to 
throw on them the light reflected from the ſpeculum; 
for the light tranſmitted thro” them, meeting the re- 
flected light, may together produce too great a glare. 
A little practice, however, will ſhew how to regulate 
both lights in a proper manner. 


7. The Solar Microſcope. 


Tuis inſtrument is compoſed of a tube, a looking- 
glaſs, a convex lens, and Wilſon's fingle pocket mi- 
croſcope before deſeribed. The ſun's rays: being di- 
reed thro? the tube, by means of the looking-glaſs, 
upon the object, the image or picture of the object is 
thrown diſtinctly and beautifully upon a ſcreen of 
white paper, or a white linen ſheet, placed at a pro- 
per diſtance to receive the ſame ; and may be magni- 
fied to a fize not to be conceived by thoſe who have 
not ſeen it: for the farther the ſcreen is removed, the 
larger will the object appear; inſomuch, that a louſe 
may thus be magnified to the length of five or ſix feet, 
or even a great deal more; though it is more diſtin, 
when not enlarged to above half that fize.—The ap- 


paratus for this purpoſe is as follows. 


firmly to a window-ſhutter, wherein a hole is made for 
its reception; the two nuts being let into the ſharter, 
and made faſt thereto. A circular hole is made in the 
middle of this frame to receive a piece of wood, B, of 
a gircular figure; whoſe edge, that projects a little be- 
yond the frame, compoſes a ſhallow groove 2, where- 
in runs a catgut 3 ; which, by twitting round, and 
then croſſing over a braſs pulley 4, (the handle where- 
of, 5, paſſcs.thro* the frame) affords an eaſy motion 
for turning round the circular piece of wood B, with 
all the parts affixed to it. C is a braſs tube covered 
with ſcal-ſkin; which, ſcrewing into the middle of the 


circular piece of wood, becomes a caſe for the unco- 


vered braſs tube D to be drawn backwards or for- 
wards in. E is a ſmaller tube, of about one inch in 
length cemented to the end of the larger tube D. F 


is another braſs tube, made to/ ſlide over the above de- 


ſcribed tube E; and to the end of this the microſcope 
mult be ſcrewed, when we come to uſe it. 5, a con- 
vex lens, whoſe focus is about 12 inches, deſigned to 
collect the ſun's rays, and throw them more ſtrongly 
upon the object. G is a looking-glaſs of an oblong 
figure, ſet in a wooden frame, faſtened by hinges in 
the circular piece of wood B, and turning about 
therewith by means of the abovementioned'cat-gut. 
H is a jointed wire, partly braſs, and partly iron; 
the braſs part whereof, 6, which is flat, being faften- 
ed to the looking-glaſs, and the iron part, 7, which 
is round, paſſing thro? the wooden frame, enable the 
obſerver, by putting it backwards or forwerds, to ele- 
vate or depre!s the glaſs according to the ſun's alti- 
tade. | There is a braſs ring at the end of the jointed 
wire, whereby to manage it with the greater eaſe, 
The extremities of the cat-gut are faſtened to a braſs 
pin, by turning of which it may-be braced up, if at 
any time it becomes too ſlack. 


pend the ſharpneſs and perfection of your image. 
Then putting the looking-glaſs G thro? the hole in 
your window - ſhutter, faſten the ſquare frame A to the 
ſhutter by its two ſcrews and nuts 1, 1. This done, 
adjuſt your looking- glaſs to the elevation and ſituation 
of the ſun, by means of the jointed wire H, together 
with the cat-gut and pulley, 3, 4. For the an of 
theſe raiſing or lowering the glaſs, and the other in- 
clining it to either ſide, there reſults a twofold mo- 
tion, which may eaſily be ſo managed as to bring the 
glaſs to a right poſition, that is, to make it reflect the 
un's rays directly thro? the lens, 5, upon the paper 
ſcreen, and form thereon a ſpot of light exactly round. 
But tho? the obtaining a perfect circular ſpot of light 
upon the ſcreen before you apply the microſcope, is a 
certain proof that your looking-plaſs is adjuſted right, 
that proof mult not always be expected: for the ſun 
is ſo low in winter, that if it ſhines. in a direct line 
againſt the window, it cannot then afford a ſpot of 
light exactly round; but if it be on either fide, a 
round ſpot may be obtained, even in December. As 
ſoon as this appears, ſcrew the tube C into the braſs 
collar provided for it in the middle of your wood-work, 
taking care not to alter your looking-glaſs: then 


| 3... bh A, a ſquare wooden frame, thro* which paſs two ſcrewing the magnifier you-chooſe to employ to the 
{| fig. 1. long ſcrews aſſiſted by a couple of nuts 1, 1. Faſten it end of your microſcope, in the uſual manner, take away 


the lens at the other end thereof, and place a ſlider, 


containing the object to be examined, between the 
thin braſs plates, as in the other ways of uſing the 
microſcope. | | 
Things being thus prepared, ſcrew the body of 
your microſcope to the ſhort braſs tube F; which lip 
over the ſmall end: E of the tube D, and pull out the 
ſaid tube-D leſs or more, as your object is capable of 
enduring the ſun's heat. Dead objects may be brought 
within about an inch of the focus of the convex lens, 5; 
but the diſtance muſt be ſhortened for living creatures, 
or they will ſoon be killed. | 
If the light falls not exactly right, you may cafily, 
by-a gentle motion of the jointed wire and pulley, di- 
rect it thro? the axis of the microſcopic lens. The 
ſhort tube F, to which the microſcope is ſcrewed, 
renders it eaſy, by ſliding it backwards or forwards on 
the other tube E, to bring the objects to their focal 
diſtance; which will be known by the ſharpneſs and 
clearneſs of their appearance: they may alſo be turn- 
ed round by the ſame means, without being in the leaſt 
diſordered. | 
The magmifiers moſt uſeful in the ſolar (microſcope 
are in general, the fourth, fifth, or ſixthi The ſcreen 
on which the repreſentations of the ohjects are thrown, 
is afually compoſed of a ſheet of the largeſt elephant 
paper, ſtrained on a frame which ſlides up or down, or 
turns about at pleaſure on a round wooden pillar, af- 
ter the manner of ſome fire-{ſcreenss Larger ſcreens 
may alſo be made of ſeveral ſheets of the ſame. paper 
paſted together on cloth, and let down from the ceil- 
ing with a roller like a large map. 
This microſcope- (fays My Baker) is the moſt 
entertaining of any; and perhaps the moſt capable 
of making diſeoveries in objects that are not too opa- 
que: as it ſhe ws them much larger thau can be done 
any 
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optical any other way. There are alſo ſeveral conveniencies 
Inſtruments attending it, which no other microſcope can have: 
for the weakeſt eyes may uſe it without the leaſt training 


plate 
(XXI. 


g. Is 


or fatigue : numbers of people together may view any 
object at the ſame time, and, by pointing to the par- 
ticular parts thereof, and diſcourſing on what lies be- 
fore them, may be able better to underſtand one ano- 
ther, and more likely to find out the truth, than in 
other microſcopes, where they muſt peep one after 
another, and perhaps ſee the object neither in the 
ſame light nor in the ſame poſition. Thoſe alſo, 
who have no ſkill in drawing, may, by this contri- 
vance, eaſily ſketch out the exact figure of any object 
they have a mind to preſerve a picture of; fince they 
need only faſten a paper on the ſcreen, and trace it 
out thereon either with a pen or pencil, as it appears 
before them. It is worth the while of thoſe who are 
deſirous of taking many draughts in this way, to get 
a frame, wherein a ſheet of paper may be put in or 
taken out at pleaſure; for if the paper be fingle, the 
image of an object will be ſeen almoſt as plainly on 
the back as on the fore fide, and, by ſtanding be- 
hind the ſcreen, the ſhade of the hand will not 9b- 
ſtruct the light in drawing, as it muſt in ſome degree 
when one ſtands before it.“ 


98. (Univerſal Microſcope. 

ABC, is the body of the microſcope. 

D, is a joint, by which it is moveable vertically. 

E, is a hollow ſquare ſocket, with 

F, a ſcrew, by which it is fixed to the part at D. 

DQR is a ftrong braſs pillar or ſtand. | 

S, T, V, the tripod, or three feet, on which it 
ſtands. 

GH is a ſtage on which objects of different ſorts 
are placed to be viewed. 

K, is a ſtrong ſcrew by which the ſtage is rendered 
moveable horizontally. 

MN, are two braſs ſockets, connected by an adjuſt- 
ing ſcrew, and moveable up and down upon the ſquare 
part of the ſtand. : 

O is a ſcrew for fixing the ſocket M. 

P is a long adjuſting ſcrew by which the ſocket N 
is moveable, and the objects upon the ſtage adjuſted to 
the view. 

W is a concave mirror, or ſpeculum, fixed at 

X, juſt under the central part of the ſtage, for illu- 
minating tranſparent objects. 

Y is a concave lens moveable at * 

Z, in a ſpring ſocket; by this lens opaque bodies are 
ſufficiently enlightened for the view. 

This compound microſcope is in the beſt manner 
adapted to view tranſparent objects; for if they are 
ſuch as can be put into the concave glaſs in the middle 
of the ſtage at H, then they will be ſufficiently en- 
lightened by the refletor W below, in one fide of 
which is a plane ſpeculum, and in the other a concave 
one, as both ſorts are occaſionally neceſſary. 

If the tranſparent objects are ſuch as may be included 
between tales in the ivory fliders, then there is a part 
ABCD, called the /ider-Holder, which is fitted to the 
hole at H in the middle of the ſtage, and in which 


all the variety of objects in fliders may be viewed to 


great perfection by reflected light from the ſpeculum 
W below.. 


— 


As ſome curious FIN) "HU with tranſparent ob- 


jects require the light to be very pure, and adjuſted to I9ſtruments 


a proper degree, there is an inverted cone of braſs, 


ABC, to be, placed in the under part of the hole at Fig. 3. 


H by its broad end or baſe AC; and by the narrow 
end B only the interior and purer light comained in 
the upper and denſer part of the large cone of rays re- 
flected by the ſpeculum W, can illuminate the objects 
to be viewed. This cone is indeed of more immediate 
vic in the ſingle microſcope, to be mentioned by and 
by. Thus, it is plain, in one or other of theſe ways 
all kinds of tranſparent objects are to be viewed in the 
utmoſt perfection. . 

In this conſtruction it is alſo as evident, that every 
opaque object may be ſhewn as well in this as in that 
which is uſually called the opaque microſcope : becauſe 
here is all the ſame apparatus for that purpoſe, and 
much more ; for this 1s both a fingle and compound 
opaque microſcope. 

Thus, if any opaque object be laid upon the glaſs 
at H, it may be very ftrongly illuminated by the lens 
Y, moveable higher or lower in the ſocket Z, to make 
the light upon the object greater or leſs, as occaſion 
requires. In this caſe you have the advantage of a 
large and delightful field of view, and objects of all 
ſhapes and ſizes are immediately viewed upon the ſtage 
GHI, as it is ſo eafily moved up and down bythe fli- 


ding ſockets M and N, faſtened in any poſition by the 


ſcrew O, and adjuſted for the moſt accurate inſpec- 
tion by the ſcrew P. | 

In many caſes it may be requiſite to view light-co- 
loured objects upon a dark ground, and the contrary: 
therefore, to anſwer ſuch purpoſes, there is provided a 


round flat piece of ivory, with one fide white and the 


other black, fitted into the hole at G, and io be taken 
in and out at pleaſure. | 
To anſwer theſe purpoſes ſtill more generally, there 


is a pair of plyers, AB, moveable in a braſs ſpring Fig. 4. 


ſocket at C, and by the ſhank at D it is fitted in the 
hole of the ſtage at I, where it has a horizontal mo- 
tion, and alſo a vertical motion (up and down) by its 
joint at E. By the pincers at the end A any object 
may be very readily adjuſted to the view, and illumin- 
ed by the lens V. Allo at the other end of the plyers 
B, there is a ſmall cylindric piece of ivory F ſcrewed 
on, with one end black, the other white, for the above- 
mentioned purpoſes. 

But oftentimes objects will be found which require 
the uſe of the plyers AB, and are ſeen to the greateſt 
advantage by light refleQed upon them ; for which 
purpoſe a {mall concave metallic ſpeculum AB is ſcrew- 


ed into the end CD of a tube CDEF, which is Fig. 3. 


made to go on upon the pipe of the microſcope ; 
and the large cone of reflected light from the mir- 
ror W will paſs throngh the hole H to this ſmall 
concave AB, by which it will be reflected upon 
the object in the plyers at A, but more. eſpecial- 
ly upon the ivory at F, where exceeding ſmall ob- 
ag require the greateſt degree of light they can 
ear. 

Further, to make this microſcope anſwer all the ends 
of a ſingle opaque microſcope, there is a braſs picce 


AB, with a ſquare hole or ſocket, to go on upon the Fig. 6. 


ſhank at D (fig. 1.) when the body of the microſcope 
ABC is taken off, and is there made faſt by the ſcrew 
C. 
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Optical C. To this is annexed a ſtrong braſs ring DE, into 
laſtromeots yhich are ſcrewed the ſame Liberthuns, as they are 


called, or concaves with a ſmall lens in the middle of 
each, as are uſed in the ſingle opaque microſcope ; and 
being applied to objects on the ſtage GHI, or in the 
plyers, they are viewed in the ſame mannner here as 
they are there; with this additional advantage, that in 
the preſent microſcope, the light is much more intenſe 
from the ſpeculum W, than the common light but 
once reflected in the uſual form of this inftrument. 
Laſtly, every thing ſhewn in the aquatic microſcope 
is to be ſeen equally in this; becauſe, fince the hole at 
H in the ſtage is very large, it will admit of a con- 


cavity ſufficiently capacious for any purpoſes of view- 


iag objects in water, of any fort whatſoever. And not 
only the magnifiers, but the mode of applying them, 
is nearly the ſame here as in thoſe of the common 
form. But in this conſtruction, you have both the 
ſingle and compound aquatic microſcope: for the ſtage 
GHI being moveable horizontally, and the magnifier 
at A moving vertically on the joint at D, it is plain, 
every part of the water in the concave glaſs at H may 
be brought under it, and the molt minute objects well 
enlightened by the concave AB, and ſhewn with great 
diſtinctneſs. 

The other parts of the apparatus are common to all 
microſcopes. Every body knows the uſe of the ivory 
Niders, for holding and applying tranſparent objects 
as above directed, (fig. 7.). But in fig. 8. you have 
the form of a braſs ſlider, with ſeveral ſmall glaſs con- 
caves fixed in one fide, and over them a lip of clear 
plain glaſs is made to ſlide in the frame, and thereby 
to confine in the hollow of the glaſſes very ſmall living 
objects, as a flea, louſe, mite, &c. and prevent their 
crawling out of the field of view. 

There is alſo what is called a hug- box, conſiſting of 
two parts: the loweft contains Ne concave; and 
the upper part contains a plane glaſs, which, being 
ſcrewed upon the concave, will conſine any larger 
animal, as a bug, an ant, a ſpider, a ſmall fly, &c. 

As the circulation of the blood is one of the nobleſt 
experiments of the microſcope, ſo ample proviſion is 
made for it by a ſet of glaſs tubes of different ſizes for 
applying the tranſparent parts of proper objects for 
that purpoſe, ſuch as ſmall fiſh, tadpoles, and water- 
newts, the beſt ſubject of all; ſuch a tube is AB 
(fig. 9.) It being neceſſary to ſtop the open end B, 
when the animal is in, with a cork, there is a ſmall 
hole at the other end A to give air to the animal. 
Theſe tubes are applied to the hole H in the ſtage by 
two ſteel ſprings on the under part, bent to receive 
them. 

la cafe it be required to view the circulation in the 
tail of a large fiſh, as a gudgeon, loach, &c. there 
is an inſtrument of braſs called the - pan, (fig. 10.) 
contrived of a proper form to hold and confine it; 
where ABD is the incurved plate to receive the body 
of the iſh; CFG is a ribbon to tie the fiſh to the ſaid 
plate or pan, and is kept tight by a ſpring behind 
at II. At the end AD, is a long tranſverſe hole or 
flit, over which the tranſparent tail of the fiſh is placed; 
and then by the ſhank at E, on the under fide, it is put 
upon the ſtage thro' a hole at I, and there eafily adap- 
ted to the magnifier A, by moving it every way un- 
der the ſame. | 


I C_ 8. 


tubes, &c. for which purpoſe there is a hand-mag- 
nifier ABC, (fig. 11.) containing a lens of about 
one inch focal diſtance, to be uſed upon all ſuch occa- 
ſions. | 

Beſides the above particulars, there is a pair of nip- 
pers (or forceps) to take up ſmall objects, in order to 
place them on the ſtage, between the talcs, &c. alſo 
a camel-hair bruſh, for cleanfirig talcs, glaſs, &c. A 
{mall wire, with a ſpiral ſcrew at the end, for holding 
cotton, &c. for cleanfing the glaſs tubes. A little 
ivory box with ſpare talcs, and wires to faſten them in 
the ſliders. A piece of ſhammy leather is uſeful up- 
on all occaſions for wiping the glaſſes: of every ſort, 
— it will cleanſe them well without hurting their ſur- 
aces. 


$ 9. Clark's Improved Pocket Microſcope. 


Tuis is repreſented in Plate CCXX. where ABC 
DEF (fig. 2. no 1.) is a box three inches broad, four 
inches Jong, and one inch deep, covered with ſhagreen, 
and having the lid open, which when ſhut is faſtened 
by claſps as in the figure. This box ſerves for the pe- 
deftal as well as caſe of the inſtrument. abcd, Is a 
ſolid piece of wood, fixed in the middle of the box ; 
on which is ſcrewed a braſs plate ef, having in the 
middle a female {crew for holding the other parts now 
to be deſcribed. ok 

« 6, no 2. Is a piece of braſs of the ſhape repreſent- 
ed in the plate, having a male ſcrew at «, anſwering to 
the female one abovementioned at g, and by which 
this part is firmly fixed upright in the middle of the 
box. On the lower part of this piece of braſs is fa- 
ſtened, but in ſuch a manner as to be moveable at the 


joint 3, a ſemicircle of braſs , in which is a concave 


ſpeculum 777i, ground to a focus of about eight 
inches : it is moveable in the ring, by means of two 
pivots ; and as the ring itſelf is alſo moveable, it is 
plain that the ſpeculum may be moved to a proper 
diſtance from the ſtandard. The face of it is placed 
next the ſtandard when the inſtrument is put into the 
caſe, in order to prevent the poliſhed rarbace from in- 
jury. » Is a piece of ſolid braſs, which goes into a 
dovetail lit in the part next to be deſcribed, and which 
Mr Clark calls the age. This covſifts of two pieces, 
no 3. One of theſe, x x x x, is a parallelogram of braſs, 
in which the other part yzyz ſlides up or down by 
means of the ſcrew un. From the upper part of this, 
proceeds at right angles another piece yzrs. This is 
formed of two pieces of braſs riveted at y and z; and 
joined to each other at their extremities by the croſs 
piece 4. Upon this flides another piece 1, 2, 3, 4, 
having in it a round hole 5, and which can be made 
to approach either to yz or to rs as occaſion re- 
quires. This part, by means of the dovetail flit at 
x x, may be put on the ſolid piece of braſs at » of the 
former, and ſecured in a perpendicular poſition on the 
top of it. 
The laſt part of this microſcopeis repreſented n® 4. 
It conſiſts of a ſolid piece of braſs o pg tz, to which is 
fixed at right angles the piece 0 pv; # is a ſmall plane 
ſpeculum, with the reflecting fide downwards, and, 
by means of a joint, capable of being raiſed up or let 
down as the obſerver finds neceſſary, To 1. 
e 


Part III. 
It is often required to ſee what many ſmall objects Optical 
are, and how they are beſt diſpoſed in ſliders, glaſſes, nſtrumcy 
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Part III. 


which is fully repreſented in n? 


i Þ © 
Hollen fide of the fore-part of this is placed a ſmall braſs 
lallanments circle, the edges of which appear at « and >, and 


Round this 
circle. the magnifiers are diſpoſed, and over againſt 
each of them 1s engraved its magnifying power, ex- 
preſſed by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» the higheſt numbers magnify- 
ing moſt. This circle is movable; and ſo diſpoſed, 
that, as it turns round, the mggnifiers appear ſucceſ- 
fively through the hole at &, at the ſame time that the 
power of each is ſhewn by the cipher which appears 
through the little ſquare hole at 1, n 4. This whole 


part of the machine ſlides up and down on the hack of 


the other, by means of a dovetail ; and thus, though 
the part op > is always above and parallel to the 
ſtage, yet it may be brought nearer to it or removed 
farther off at pleaſure. | | 

On the ſolid back plate are marked the numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, to ſhew the foci of the different mag- 
nifiers. Concerning the proper method of uſing this 
microſcope, Mr Clark gives the following directions. 

When the caſe is opened, take out the microſcope, 
which conſiſts of two ſeparate parts; ſcrew the under 
part (on which the ſpeculum 's) into the braſs plate in 
the inſide of the caſe, which is the baſe for the inſtru- 
ment while in uſe.— Put the other end into the dove- 
tail ſlit behind the handle of the adjuſting ſcrew , 
no 3. place the microſcope ſo as the ſpeculum may 
front the light ; then gently move up the back part 
by the button for that purpoſe, till the figure m, 
on the plate 9, (no 4.) appears juſt above the ſtage: 
then turn round the circular plate which contains the 
magnifiers, being five in number, till 1 appear in 
the ſquare hole a-top. Put the flider with the objects 
into the ſtage ; give the concave ſpeculum ſuch an in- 
clination as to throw the rays through the object im- 
mediately under the magnifier : thereabout diftin& 
viſion will be had; if not entirely fo, a turn or two of 
the adjuſting ſcrew will either raiſe or depreſs the 
tage, as the eye or object requires: and ſo on with 
each magnifier and correſponding figure, always taking 
care that the ſpeculum be in ſuch a ſituation as to 
throw the light properly up. 

The flider for opaque objects conſiſts of three 
diviſions ; firſt, ebony, for laying all white or light- 
coloured objects on, ſuch as feeds, ſands, mineral, &c. 
The ſecond diviſion ivory, for all dark and black 
bodies. The third diviſion glaſs, which opens and 
ſhuts ; when open, for the circulation of the blood in 
tadpoles, &c. when ſhut, for confining any live object 
to be examined, and for all kinds of animalcules in 
fluids, ſolutions of ſalts, &c. Likewiſe there are on 
the fide of the above flider, a pair of ſmall forceps, 
that turn out at pleaſure, to hold any opaque or 
tranſparent object, ſuch as a fly, ſpider, &c. which 
may be viewed with the aid of one or both ſpeculums 
to great advantage. See n*® 6. 

When this microſcope is employed for examining 
an opaque object, the upper ſpeculum muſt be bent 
down to ſuch an angle as to throw the rays reflected 
from the under ſpeculum upon the opaque object in 
view: with the ſun or candle-light, thoſe two ſpe- 
culums have a moſt delightful effect. The rays from 
the under ſpeculum, paſſing through the ſquare opening 
, 1, 2, (ue 3.) behind the tage, fall on the ſmall up- 


per plane ſpeculum, which, moving on an axis, may 
Vor. VIII. 1 
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be placed in a direction ſo as to illuminate the opaque 


concave ſpeculum. In this operation all the magni- 
fiers but n® 5. may be uſed with ſucceſs and ſatisfaction, 


$ 10. Of Extempore Microſcope. 


Fox thoſe who cannot conveniently procure the 
apparatus of any of the above-mentioned microſcopes, 
it may afford ſome entertainment to try the magnify - 
ing power of ſmall globules of water, which in ſome 
caſes is very conſiderable. The inventor of this me— 
thod of viewing objeas was Mr Stephen Gray, who 
gives an account of it in the Philoſophical Tranfac- 
tions Ne 221, 223. Having obſerved, ſays he, 
ſome irregular particles within the glaſs globules (for 
microſcopes), and finding that they appeared diſtin, 
and prodigiouſly magnified when held cloſe to my 
eye; I concluded, that if I conveyed a ſmall globule 
of water cloſe te my eye, in which there were any 
opacous or leſs tranſparent particles than water, I 
might ſee them diſtinctly. I therefore took on a pin 


a ſmall portion of water, which I knew to have in it 


ſome minute animals, and laid it on the end of a 
{mall piece of braſg wire that then lay by me, 
about g of an inch in diameter, till there was formed 
ſomewhat more than an hemiſphere of water. Then 
keeping the wire erect, I applied it to my eye, and, 
ſtanding at a proper diſtance from the light, I ſaw 
them and ſome irregular particles, as I had predicted ; 
but moſtly enormovſly magnified. For, whereas they 
were ſcarce diſcernable by my glaſs microſcope, they 
appeared within the globule not much different in 
form, nor leſs in magnitude, than ordinary peas. 
They cannot be well ſeen by day-light, unleſs the 
room be darkened; but moſt diſtinctly by candle-light. 
They may alſo be very well ſeen by the light of the 
full moon.“ 

But Mr Gray tells us, that theſe little animals 
will appear more diftin&ly, if drops of water be con- 
veyed by a pin's point into a round hole made in a 
braſs plate whoſe thickneſs is about one tenth of an 
inch, and the diameter of the cylindrical hole a little 
leſs than half a tenth ; obſerving to fill it till near an 
hemiſphere of water be extant on each fide of it. 
Now, ſuppoling the axis of this cylinder of water to 
be terminated by equal ſpherical ſurfaces, and to be 
exactly equal to three diameters of the ſpheres of thoſe 
ſurfaces; in that caſe the little animals ſeen by reflec- 
tion from the farther ſurface, will appear juſt twice as 
big in diameter, as if they were placed in the focus 
of one of thoſe ſpheres of water, and were ſeen thro? 
it as in common microſcopes. His deſcription of the 
animalcules thus obſerved is curious. They are 


(ſays he) of a globular form, and but little leſs tranſ- 


parent than the water they ſwim iu. They have 
ſometimes two dark ſpots diametrically oppoſite; but 
theſe are rarely ſeen. 
theſe globular inſects ſticking together, and the place 
of junction is opacous : poſſibly they may be in the 
act of generation. They have a twofold motion; a 
ſwift progreſſive regular one, and at the ſame time a 
rotation about their axes, at right angles to the dia- 
meter that joins their dark ſpots ; but this is only 
ſeen when they move ſlowly. They are almoſt of an 
incredible minuteneſs. Mr Lecuwenhock is moderate 
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Optical enough in his computation, when he tells us that he 
Inſtruments, inſects in water ſo ſmall that 30,000 of them 
could ſcarcely equal a grain of coarſe ſand. But I 


| Part III. 
ſooner done, if, while one turns the ſcrew with one Optical 
hand, the other holds the microſcope by the end Iuſtrumentz 
through the water, till tlg 


believe it will ſeem a paradox to him when he 1s told, 
that he may ſee them by only applying his eye to a 
portion of water wherein they are contained. I have 
examined many tranſparent fluids, as water, wine, 
brandy, vinegar, beer, ſpittle, urine, &c. and do 
not remember to have found any liquors without theſe 
inſets. But I have not ſeen many in motion, except 
in common water that has flood, for ſometimes a 
longer, at others a ſhorter time. In the rivers, after 
the water has been thickened by rain, there are ſuch 
infinite numbers of them, that the water ſeems in great 
part to owe its opacity and whiteneſs to thoſe globules. 
Rain-water, as ſoon as it falls, has many, and ſnow- 
water has more of them. The dew that ſtands on 
glaſs windows has many of them : and for as much as 
rains and dews are continually aſcending and deſcend- 
ing, I believe we may ſay the air is full of them. 
"They ſeem to be of the ſame ſpecific gravity with the 
water they ſwim in; the dead remaining in all parts 
of the water. Of the many thouſands that I have 
ſeen, I could diſcern no ſenſible difference in their dia- 
meters; they appear of equal bigneſſes in water that 
has been boiled: they retain their ſhapes, and will 


ſometimes revive.” 


B; and one be lookin 

object be ſeen moſt ailtingly. The ſupporter muſt 
be made of a thin piece of braſs, well hammered, 
that, by its ſpring, it may better follow the motion 
of the ſcrew, I chooſe rather to fix the ſupporter 
by the ſcrew E, thay, by a rivet; becauſe it may 
now, by the help of a knife, be unſcrewed, and, by 
the other ſcrew G, be brought cloſe to the frame of 
the microſcope, without weakening its ſpring, and ſo 
become more conveniently portable. If the hole C 
in the ſupporter be filled with water, but not ſo as to 
be ſpherical, all objects that will bear it are ſeen 
therein more diſtintly. The hole at B is made for 
ſeeing animals in water by reflection from its farther 
furface as above deſcribed.” 


$ 11. To find the Magnifying Power of Glaſſes employed 
in Single Microſcopes. 


Tus apparent magnitude of any object, as muſt 
appear from what hath been already delivered, is 
meaſured by the angle under which it is ſeen ; and 
this angle is greater or ſmaller, according as the 
object is near to or far off from the eye; and of conſe- 
quence the leſs the diſtance at which it can be viewed, 
the larger it wll appear. The naked eye is unable to 


Plate The ſame ingenious author deſcribes another water- diſtinguiſhed any object brought exceedingly near it: 
2 microſcope of his own invention, as follows. AB but looking through a convex lens, however near the 


J call the frame of the microſcope; it may be about 
Ag of an inch in thickneſs. At A there is a ſmall 
hole near g of an inch in diameter, in the middle of 
a ſpherical cavity about 4 of an inch in diameter, 
and in depth ſomewhat more than half the thickneſs of 
the braſs. Oppoſite to this, at the other ſide of the 
braſs, there is another ſpherical cavity, half as broad 
as the former; and ſo deep as to reduce the circum- 
ference of the ſmall hole above-mentioned, almoſt to 
to a ſharp edge. In theſe cavities the water is to be 
placed, being taken upon a pin or a large needle, and 
conveyed into them till there be formed a double con- 
vex lens of water ; which, by the concavities being of 
different diameters, will be equivalent to a double 
convex lens of unequal convexities. By this means 
I find the object is rendered more diſtin than by a 
plano-convex of water, or by a double convex formed 
on the plane ſurfaces of a piece of metal. CDE is 
the ſupporter whereon to place the object; if it be 
water, in the hole C; if a ſolid, on the point F. This 
is fixedto the frame of the microſcope by the ſcrew E, 
where it is bent upwards, that its upper part CF may 
ſtand at a diſtance from the frame AB. It is move- 
able about the ſcrew E as a centre, in order that 
either the hole C, or the point F, may be expoſed be- 
fore the microſcope A, and that the object may be 
brought to, and fixed in its focus. There is another 
ſcrew, about half an inch in length, which goes 
through a round plate in the frame of the microſcope 
AE, the ſcrew and plate taking hold of the ſupporter 
about D, where there is a flit ſomewhat larger than 
the diameter of the ſcrew. This is requiſite for the 
admiſſion of the hole C, or point F, according to the 
nature of the object, into the focus of the watery lens 
at A. For, by turning the ſcrew G, the ſupporter 
is carried to or from the ſame; which may be 


fied. 


focus of that lens be, there an object may be diftinaly 
ſeen; and the ſmaller the lens is, the nearer will be 
its focus, and in the ſame proportion the greater will 
be its magnifying power. From theſe principles it is 
eaſy to find the reaſon why the firſt or greateſt mag- 
nifiers are ſo extremely minute ; and alſo to calculate 
the magnifying power of any convex lens employed 
in a ſingle microſcope : For as the proportion of the 
natural ſight is to the focus, ſuch will be its power of 
magnifying. If the focus of a convex lens, for in- 
ance, be at one inch, and the natural fight at eight 
inches, which is the common ſtandard, an object may 
be ſeen through that lens at one inch diſtance from the 
eye, and will appear in its diameter eight times larger 
than it does to the naked eye: but as the object is 
magnified every way, in length as well as in breadth, 
we muſt ſquare this diameter to know how much it 
really is enlarged ; and we then find that its ſuperficies 
is magnified 64 times. 

Again, ſuppoſe a convex lens whoſe focus is only 
one-tenth of an inch diſtant from its centre; as in eight 
inches, the common diſtance of diftin& viſion with 
the naked eye, there are 80 ſuch tenths, an object 
may be ſeen through this glaſs 80 times nearer than 
with the naked eye. It will, of conſequence, appear 
8 times longer, and as much broader, than it docs to 
common fight ; and therefore is 6400 times magni- 
If a convex glaſs be ſo ſmall that its focus is 
only Y of an inch diſtant, we find that eight inches 
contains 160 of theſe twentieth-parts ; and of conſe- 
quence, the wage and breadth of any obje& ſeen 
through ſuch a lens will be magnified 160 times, and 
the whole ſurface 25,600 times. As it is an eaſy 
matter to melt a drop or globule of a much ſmaller 
diameter than a lens can be ground, and as the focus 
of a globule is no farther off than a quarter of its own 
diameter, 
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optical diameter, it muft of conſequence magnify to a pro- 
Inſtruments qigious degree. But this exceſſive magnifying power 


is much more than counterbalanced by its admitting ſo 
little light, want of diſtinctneſs, and ſhe wing ſuch a 
minute part of the object to be examined; for which 
reaſon, theſe globules, though greatly in vogue ſome 
time ago, are now almoſt entirely rejected. Mr Leeuwen- 
hoek, as has been already obſerved, made uſe only 
of ſingle microſcopes confiſting of convex lenſes, and 
left to the Royal Society a legacy of 26 of thoſe 
glaſſes, According to Mr Folkes's deſcription of 
theſe, they were all exceedingly clear, and ſhewed the 
object very bright and diſtinct; * which (ſays Mr 
Folkes) muſt be owing to the great care this gentle- 
man took in the choice of his glaſs, his exactneſs in 
giving it the true figure, and afterwards, among 
many, reſerving only ſuch for his uſe as upon trial he 
found to be moſt excellent. Their powers of magni- 
fying are different, as different objects may require: 
and as on the one hand, being all ground glaſſes, 
none of them are ſo ſmall, and conſequently magnify 
to ſo great a degree, as ſome of thoſe drops frequently 
uſed in other microſcopes ; yet, on the other hand, the 
diſtinctneſs of theſe very much exceeds what I have 
met with in glaſſes of that fort. And this was what 
Mr Leeuwenhoek ever propoſed to himſelf; rejecting 
all thoſe degrees of magnifying in which he could not 
ſo well obtain that end. For he informs us in one-of 
his letters, that though he had, above 40 years by 
him, glaſſes of an extraordinary ſmallneſs, he had 
made but very little uſe of them ; as having found, in 
a long courſe of experience, that the moſt confider- 


18 


able diſcoveries were to be made with ſuch glaſſes as, Optical 
magnifying but moderately, exhibited the object with lnſtruments 


the greateſt brightneſs and diſtinction.“ 

In a fingle microſcope, if you want to learn the 
magnifying power of any glaſs, no more is neceſſary 
than to bring it to its true focus, the exat place 
whereof will be known by an object's appearing 
perfectly diſtinct and ſharp when placed there. Then, 
with a pair of ſmall compaſſes, meaſure, as nearly as 
you can, the diſtance from the centre of the glaſs to 
the object you was viewing, and afterwards applying 
the compaſſes to any ruler, with a diagonal ſcale of 
the parts of an inch marked on it, you will eafily find 
how many parts of an inch the ſaid diſtance is. When 
that is known, compute how many times thoſe parts 
of an inch are contained in eight inches, the common 
ſtandard of fight, and that will give you the number 
of times the — is magnified: ſquaring the dia- 
meter will give the ſuperficies; and, if you would 
learn the 5 contents, it will be ſhewn by multiply- 
ing the ſuperficies by the diameter. | 

The ſuperficies of one fide of an object only can be 
ſeen at one view; and to compute how much that is 
magnified, is moſt commonly ſufficient : but ſome- 
times it is ſatisfatory to know how many minute 
objects are contained in a larger; as ſuppoſe we de- 
fire to know how many animalcules are contained in 
the bulk of a grain of ſand: and to anſwer this, the 
cube, as well as the ſurface, muſt be taken into the 
account. For the greater ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
are not much verſed in theſe matters, we ſhall here ſub- 
join the following | 


TABLE of the MAGNIFYING POWERS Of CONVEX GLASSES, employed in Single Microſcopes, according 
to the diſtance of their focus: Calculated by the ſcale of an inch divided into 100 parts. 


Shewing how many times the DIAMETER, the SUPERFICI1ES, and the CUBE of an oA Tr, is magnified, when 
viewed through ſuch glaſſes, to an eye whoſe natural fight is at eight inches, or 800 of the 100dth-parts of an inch. 


*» 


Magnifies | Magnifies | Magmhzes the 
the Dia- the Super- Cube of an | 
he meter. ficies. Object. 

or 50 16 256 4,096 

T5» or 40 20 400 8,000 

Ys» Or 30 26 676 17,576 

75 or 20 40 1,600 64,000 

15 41 53 2,809 148,877 

141 8 37 37249 185,193 

13 2 61 3,721 226,981 

f = 66 41356 827:696 

he f. I 1 55184 373724 : 
3 15 Or 10 2 80 6, 400 512,000 f Times. 

| 9| K 88 11744 681,472 
-2Z 100 | 10,000 I,000,000 | 

7 2 114 12,996 1,481,544 

6 | Z 133] 17,689 2,352,037 

1 or 5 | 2 160| 25,600 4,096,000 

4 200 | 40,000 | S., ooo, ooo 

3 266 | 70,756 | 18,821,096 

T5 or 2 400 160,000 | 64,000,000 
E7 800 | 640,000 | 512,000,000 . 


: The preateſt magnifier in Mr Leeuwenhoek's cabinet of microſcopes, preſented to the Royal Society, has 

its focus, as nearly as can well be meaſured, at one-twentieth of an inch diſtance from its centre; and conſe- 

quently magnifies the diameter of an object 160 times, and the ſuperficies 25,600. But the greateſt mag- 

niſier in Mr Wilſon's ſingle microſcopes, as they are now made, has uſually its focus at no farther diſtance 

than about the 5oth part of an inch; whereby it has a power of calarging the diameter of an obje 400, and 

its ſuperficies 160,000 times, | 
5 2 
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The magnifying power of the ſolar microſcope 
inſtruments muſt be calculated in a different manner; for here the 
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of ſand: conſequently, according to the common Optical 
rules, the ſuperficies of the grain of ſand is 144 times, Inſtrumeniz 
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difference between the focus of the magnifier and the 
diſtance of the ſcreen. or ſheet whereon the image of 
the object is caſt, is the proportion of its being mag- 
nified. Suppoſe, for inftance, the lens made uſe of 
has its focus at half an inch, and the ſcreen is placed 
at the diſtance of five feet, the object will then ap- 
pear magnified in the proportion of five feet to half 
an inch : and as in five feet there are 120 half-inches, 
the diameter will be magnified 120 times, and the 
furperficies 14,400 times; and, by putting the ſcreen 
at farther diſtances, you may magnify the object 
almoſt as much as you pleaſe ; but Mr Baker adviſes 
to regard diſtinctneſs more than bigneſs, and to place 
the ſcreen juſt at that diſtance where the object is ſeen 
moſt diſtinct and clear. 

With regard to the double refle&ing microſcope, 
Mr Baker obſerves, that the power of the objeQ-lens 
is indeed greatly increafed by the addition of two eye- 
glaſſes ; but as no object lens can be uſed with them 
of ſo minute a diameter, or which magnifies of itſelf 
near ſo much as thoſe that can be uſed alone, the 
glaſſes of this microſcope, upon. the whole, magnify 
little or nothing more than thoſe of Mr Wilſon's 
ſiagle one; the chief advantage ariſing from a com- 
bination of lenſes being the ſight of a larger field or 
portion of an object magnified in the ſame degree. 


5 12. To find out the real Size of Objects ſeen by 
Microſcoper. 


Trovcn, by the directions already given, the mag- 
nifying powers of microſcopes may be eaſily calcu- 
lated ; yet if we examine extremely minute objects, 
the real ſize of them will ftill remain uncertain. For, 
though we may know that they are magnified ſo 
many thouſand times, we can by that make Fae a very 
imperfect computation of their natural and true ſize ; 
nor indeed can we come to any certain concluſion as 
to that, but by the mediation of ſome larger object 
whoſe dimenſions we really know. For as bulk itſelf 
3s merely comparative, the only way we can judge of 
the bigneſs of any thing is by comparing it with ſome- 
thing elſe, and finding out how many times the leſſer 
is contained in the larger body. The plaineſt and moſt 
practicable methods of doing this in microſcopical ob- 
jects are the following. | 

1. Mr Leeuwenhock's method of computing the 
ſize of ſalts in fluids, of the animalcules u ſemine 
znaſculins, in pepper-water, &e. was by comparing 
them with a grain of ſand. By this, however, we 
muſt underſtand the coarſe ſea- ſand, uſually called 
ſcouring- ſaud, which is equal in bigneſs to ſeveral 
grains of writing ſand. But to make our caculations 
{till more certain, we muſt ſuppoſe them to be of ſuch 
a ſize, that ioo of them placed in a row ſhall extend 
an inch in length. Mr Leeuwenhoek then made his 

calculations in the following manner. 


and the whole contents 1728 times, larger than the ani- 
malcule. | 

Suppoſe again, that he ſees among theſe another 
and ſmaller ſpecies of animalcules ; one of which, 2, 
he likewiſe meaſures by his eye, and computes its dia- 
meter to be four times leſs than the former: then, ac- 
cording to the foregoing rules, the ſurface of this ſe- 
cond animalcule will be 16, and the whole bulk 64, 
times leſs than the animalcule 1. 

If farther, upon a nicer view, he diſcovers a third 
kind of animalcule, 3, fo exceedingly minute, that, 
examining it in the former manner, he concludes the 
diameter to be 10 times ſmaller than the ſecond ſort; it 
will then follow, that 1000 of them are only equal in 
bigneſs to one of that ſort, Hence, of the firſt ſort, 
1728 would be contained in a grain of ſand ; of the 
ſecond, 110,592; and of the third, 110,592,000. 

In this manner may the comparative fize of ſmall 
objects be judged of with tolerable certainty : parti- 
cularly in the ſolar microſcope; fince the image of the. 
object and of the grain of ſand, or whatever elſe is 
thought proper to compare with it, may be really mea- 
ſured by a ruler or a pair of compaſſes, and the difle- 
rence of their diameters moſt exactly found. 6 

2. Mr Hooke deſcribes his method in the follow- 
ing words. Having rectified the microſcope to ſee 
the deſired object thio? it very diſtinctly; at the ſame _ 
time that I look upon the object thro? the glaſs with 
one eye, I look upon other objects at the ſame di- 
ſtance with my other bare eye: by which means I am 
able, by the help of a ruler divided into inches and 
ſmall parts, and laid on the pedeſtal of the microſcope, 
to caſt as it were the magnified appearance of the ob- 
ject upon the ruler, and thereby exactly to meaſure 
the diameter it appears of thro' the glaſs; which be- 
ing compared with the diameter it appears of to the 
naked eye, will eafily afford the quantity of its be- 
ing magnified,” This method is recommended by 
Mr Baker as ood for multitudes of objects; 
and he declares from his own experience, that a little 
practice will render it exceedingly eaſy and pleaſant. 

3. Another very curious method for this purpoſe is 
deſcribed by Dr Jurin in his Phyfico-Mathematical 
Diſſertations. Wind a piece of the fineſt ſilver-wire 
you can get a great many times about a pin, or ſome 
other ſuch ſlender body, ſo cloſely as to leave no in- 
terval between the wire-threads; to be certain of 
which, they muſt be carefully examined with a glaſs. 
Then, with a ſmall pair of compaſſes, meaſure what 
length of pin the wire covers; and applying the com- 
paſſes with that meaſure to a diagonal ſcale of inches, 
you will find how much it is; after which, by count- 
ing the number of wire-rounds contained in that 
length, you will eafily diſcover the real thickneſs of 
the ſingle wire. This being known, cut it into very 
ſmall pieces; and, when you examine the objeR, if it 


He viewed thro” his microſcope a ſingle grain of be opaque, ftrew ſome of theſe wires upon it; if tranſ- 
Plate : a . þ 
CCxXxI, ſand, which we will ſuppoſe to be magnified as the parent, under it; and by your eye compare the parts 
fg. 2 round figure ABCD. Then, obſerving an animal- of the object with the thickneſs of ſuch bits of wire 


cule ſwimming or running acroſs it, (which ſuppoſe 
to be of the ſize 1,) confidering and meaſuring this 
by his eye, he concludes, that the diameter of this 
auimalcule is only z of the diameter of the grain 


as lie faireſt to the view, By this method, Dr Jurin 
obſerved, that four globules of human blood would 
generally cover the breadth of a wire which he had 
found to be z47tÞb part. of an inch; and Cy 

nat 
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s druments an inch; which was allo confirmed by Leeuwenhoek, 


from obſervations made on the blood with a piece of 
the ſame wire. 

4. Mr Martin in his Optics gives another method 
ſufficiently eaſy. On a circular piece of glaſs, let a 
number of parallel lines be carefully drawn, with the 
fine point of a diamond, at the diſtance of th of an 
inch from each other, If this be placed in the focus 
of the eye-glaſs of a microſcope, the image of the ob- 
jc& will be ſeen upon theſe lines, and the parts there- 
of may be compared with the intervals: whereby its 
true magnitude or dimenſions may be very nearly 
known ; for the intervals of theſe lines, tho? ſcarce 
diſcernible to the naked eye, appear very large thro? 
the microſcope. A. contrivance of this kind may alſo 
be invented for ſuch microſcopes as a glaſs cannot be 
applied to in the above manner, by placing it under 
or behind the object, which will anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe. Here it. will be eaſy to find what proportion an 
object, or any part thereof, bears to an interval be- 
tween two lines, and then determine it in parts of an 
inch: for if the width of an object appears jaſt one 
interval, we ſhall know it to be juſt one fortieth part 
of an inch; if half an interval, the Soth; if a quar- 
ter of an interval, the 160th; if one fifth, only the 
200th part of an inch. 

5. Dr Smith has an invention ſimilar to this for taking 
exact draughts of objects viewed in double micro- 


ſcopes: for he adviſes to get a lattice made with ſmall 


filver wires, or ſmall ſquares drawn upon a plane glaſs 
by the ſtrokes of a diamond, and to put into the place 
of the image formed by the object-glaſs. Then, by 


transferring the parts of the object ſeen in the ſquares. 


of the glaſs or lattice upon fimilar correſponding 
{quares drawn upon paper, the picture thereof may be 
exactly taken. A micrometer may alſo be applied to 
microſcopes of the ſame form with thoſe applied to 
teleſcopes; for by opening the hairs of the micrometer 
till they exactly correſpond to a certain length, ſup- 
pole Ayth of an inch, and by obſerving the number 
of revolutions in this opening, the diameter of any 
other object, anſwering to a 3 number of revo- 
lutions, may be found by the golden rule. 


$13. Of the Field e View in Microſcopes. 

Ta1s is always in proportion to the diameter of the 
lens made uſe of, and its power of magnifying, by 
which it may be determined : fince, if the lens is ex- 
tremely ſmall, it magnifies a | Jp deal, and conſe- 


quently a very minute portion of an object only can be 


diſtinguiſhed thro' it; for which. reaſon the greateſt 
mapnifiers never ſhould be employed but for L 4 molt 
minute objects. This conſideration will direR to the 
ule of ſuch magnifiers as are moſt proper to be em- 
ployed, which is of the utmoſt conſequence in micro- 
ſcopical obſervations. On this ſubject Mr Baker gives 
the following ſhort role, viz. that the field of view dif- 
fers not greatly ſrom the ſize of the lens; and that the 
whole £ any object much. beyond that ſize, cannot be 
conveniently viewed thro? it. There is ſome diffe- 


rence, as to the viſible area of an object, as ſeen 
thro? ſingle or double microſcopes ; for the double 
ſhew a larger portion of it than the fingle, tho' mag- 
niſied as much. 


paring them for being examined. 


Ma Hooke gives a general account of microſcopic 
objects under the following denominations, viz. ex- 
ceeding ſmall bodies, exceeding ſmall pores, and ex- 
ceeding ſmall motions.” The firſt mult either be the 
parts of larger bodies; or things, the whole of which 
is exceedingly minute, ſuch as ſmall ſeeds, inſets, 
ſands, ſalts, &c. The ſecond are the interſtices be- 
tween the ſolid parts of bodies, as in ſtones, minerals, 
ſhells, &c. or the mouths of minute veſlels in vege- 
tables, the pores in the ſkins, bones, &c. of animals, 
— Exceeding ſmall motions are the movements of the 
ſeveral parts or members of minute animals, or the 
motion of the fluids contained either in animal or ve- 
getable bodies. 

Many, as Mr Baker obſerves, even of thoſe who have 
purchaſed microſcopes, are ſo little acquainted with 
their general and extenſive uſefulneſs, and ſo much at 
a loſs for objects to examine by them, that, after di- 
verting themſelves and their friends ſome few times 
with what they find in the ſliders bought with them, 
or two or three more common things, the microſcopes 
are laid aſide as of little farther value; and a ſuppo- 


fition that this muſt be the caſe, prevents many others 


from buying them : whereas, among all the inven- 
tions that ever appeared in the world, none perhaps 
can be found fo conſtantly capable of entertaining, 
improving, and ſatisfying the mind of man. 

An examination of objects, in order to diſcover 
truth, requires a great deal of attention, care, and 
patience, together with ſome conſiderable ſkill and 


dexterity, (to be acquired by practice chiefly), inthe 


preparing, managing, and applying them to the mi- 
croſcope. When any object comes to be examined, 
the ſize, contexture} and nature of it, ſhould be duely 
conſidered, in order to apply it to ſuch glaſſes and 
in ſuch a manner as may ſhew it beſt. The firſt Rep 
towards this ſhould conſtantly be, to view it thro? a 
mag nifier that can take in the whole at once: for, by 
obſerving how the parts lie as to one another, we ſhall 
find it much eaſier to examine and judge of them ſe- 
parately if there be occaſion. After having made 
ourſelves acquainted with the form of the whole, we 
may divide it as we pleaſe ; and the ſmaller the parts 
into which it is divided, the greater mult be the mag- 
nifiers with which we view them. 

The tranſparency or opacity of an object mult alſo 
be regarded, and the glaſſes made uſe of muſt be ſuit- 
ed to it accordingly : for a tranſparent object will 
bear a much greater magnifier than one that is opaquez. 
ſince the nearneſs required in a large magnifier un- 
avoidably darkens an opaque object, and prevents its 
being ſeen, unleſs by the microſcope contrived on 
purpoſe for ſuch objects. Moſt objects, however, be- 
come tranſparent by being divided into extremely thin 
or minute parts. Contrivance therefore is requiſite to 
reduce them into ſuch thinneſs or ſmallneſs as may 
render them moit fit for examination, 

The nature of the obje&, whether it be alive or 
dead, a ſolid or a fluid, an animal, a vegetable, or a 
mineral ſubſtance, muſt likewiſe be conſidered, and all 
the circumſtances attended to, that we may apply it 
in the molt convenient manner. If it be a living * 
Mal), 
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Optical mal, care muſt be taken to ſqueeze, hurt, or diſ- 
Inſtruments compoſe it as little as poſſible, that its right form, po- 
ſtore, and temper, may be diſcovered. If a fluid, and 


Part 111 
thouſand other things, may very conveniently be pre- Opticy 
ſerved. Every curious obſerver, therefore, will have "ſtrung, 


too thick, it muſt be thinned with water ; if too thin, 
we mult let ſome of its watery parts evaporate. Some 
ſubſtances are fitteſt for obſervation when dry, others 
again when moiſtened; ſome when freſh, and ſome at- 
ter being kept a while. ; 

Light is a thing next to be taken care of ; for on 
this the truth of all our examination depends, and a 
very little experience will ſhew how differently objects 
appear in one poſition and kind of it, from what they do 
in another. So that we ſhould turn them every way, 
and view them in every degree of light, from bright- 
neſs even to obſcurity; and in all poſitions to each 
degree; till we are certain of their true form, and 
that we are not deceived. For, as Mr Hooke ſays, 
it is very difficult, in many objects, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a prominency and a depreſſion, between a ſha- 
dow and a black ftain ; and, in colour, between a re- 
flection and a whiteneſs. The eye of a fly, for in- 
ſtance, in one kind of light, appears like a lattice 
drilled through with abundance of holes; in the ſun- 
ſhine, like a ſurface covered with golden nails; in one 
poſition like a ſurface covered with pyramids, in ano- 
2 with cones, and in other poſitions of quite other 

apes. 

he degree of light muſt be duly ſuited to the 
object: which if dark, will be beſt ſeen in a full and 
ſtrong light; but, if very tranſpareat, the light 
ſhould be proportionably weak; for which reaſon 
there is a contrivance both in the ſingle and double 
microſcope to cut off abundance of its rays when ſuch 
2 objects are viewed by the greateſt mag- 
nifiers. 

The light of a candle, for many objects, and 
eſpecially ſuch as are exceedingly minute and tranſpa- 
rent, is preferable to day-light. For others, day- 
light is beſt; that is, the light of a bright cloud. As for 
ſun-ſhine, it is reflected from objects with ſo much 
glare, and exhibits ſuch gaudy colours, that nothing 
can be determined by it with certainty ; and there- 
_ it is to be accounted the worſt light that can be 

ad. 


This opinion of ſunſhine, however, muſt not be 


extended to the ſolar microſcope, which cannot be 


uſed to advantage without its brighteſt light: for in 
that way we ſee not the object itſelf, whereon the ſun- 
ſhine is caſt, but only the image or ſhadow of it exhi- 
bited upon a ſcreen ; and therefore no confuſion can 
ariſe from the glaring reflection of the ſun · beams from 
the object to the eye, which is the caſe in other mi- 
croſcopes: but then, in this way, we muſt reſt contented 
with viewing the true form and ſhape of an object 
without expecting to find its natural colour, ſince no 
ſhadow can poſſibly wear the colours of the body it 
repreſents. 8 

Moſt objects require ſome management in order to 
bring them properly before the glaſſes. If they are 
flat and tranſparent, and ſuch as will not be inju— 
red by preſſure, the beſt method is to incloſe them 
in ſliders, between two Muſcovy talcs or iſinglaſs. 
This way, the feathers of butterflies, the * 7 of 
fiſhes, the farinz of flowers, &c. the ſeveral parts 
and even whole bodies of minute inſcts, and a 


them always r- to receive any accidental object, 


and ſecure it for future examination: and a dozen or 
two of theſe ſliders properly furniſhed are a fine natu- 
ral hiſtory. | | 

In making a collection of objects, the liders 
ſhould not be filled promiſcuouſly, but 'care taken to 
ſort the objects according to their fize and tranſparen« 
cy; in ſuch a manner that none may be put together 
in the ſame flider but what may be properly examin- 
ed by the ſame magnifier : and then the ſlider ſhould 
be marked with the number of the magnifier its objects 
are fitteſt for : that is, the moſt tranſparent, or mi- 
nuteſt abjects of all, which require the firſt magnifier 
to view them by, ſhould be placed in a ſlider or ſliders 
marked with number I, thoſe of the next degree in 
ſliders marked with number II, and ſo of the reſt. 
This method will fave abundance of time and trouble 
in ſhifting the magnifiers, which, without ſuch ſort- 
ment, muſt perhaps be done two or three times, in 
overlooking a ſingle flider. The numbers marked out 
upon the ſliders will likewiſe prevent our being at any 
loſs what glaſs to apply to each, In placing your 
objects in ſliders, a convex glaſs of about an inch 
focus, to hold-in the hand, and thereby adjuſt them 
properly between the tales, before you faſten them 
down with the braſs rings, will be found very conve- 
ment. 

Small living objects, ſuch as lice, fleas, gnats, 
ſmall bugs, minute ſpiders, mites, &c. may be placed 
between theſe talcs, without killing or hurting them, 
if care be taken not to preſs down the braſs rings that 
keep in the tales, and will remain alive even for 
weeks in this manner. But if they are larger than 
to be treated thus, either put them in a ſlider with 
concave glaſſes intended for that uſe, or in the cell de- 
ſcribed above, or elſe examine them ſtuck on the pin 
or held between the plyers; either of which ways they 
may be viewed at pleaſure. 

If fluids come under examination, to diſcover the 
animalcules that may be in them, take up a ſmall drop 
with your pen or hair- pencil, and place it on a ſingle 
ifinglaſs, which you ſhould have in a flider ready, or 
elſe in one of the little concave glaſſes, and ſo apply 
it, But in caſe, upon viewing it, you find, as often 
bappens, the animalcules ſwarming together, and ſo 
exceedingly numerous, that, running continually over 
one another, their kinds and real form cannot be 
known; ſome part of the drop muſt>be taken off the 
glaſs, and then a little fair water added to the reft, will 
make them ſeparate, and ſhew them diftin& and well. 
And this mixture of water is particularly neceſſary in 
viewing the ſemen maſculinum of all creatures ; for 
the animalcules therein contained are inconceivably 
minute, and yet crowded together in ſuch infinite num- 
bers, that, unleſs it be diluted a great deal, they can- 
not be ſufficiently ſeparated to diſtinguiſh their true 


ſhape. 

But if we view a fluid, to find what ſalts it may 
have in it, a method quite contrary to the foregoing 
muſt be employed : for then the fluid muſt be ſuffered 
to evaporate, that the ſalts, being left behind upon the 
glaſs, may the more eafily be examined. 

Another, and indeed the moſt curious way of ex- 

amining 
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; ining fluids, is by applying them to the microſcope flips; with objects faſtened on them, always ready for Optical 
— _ pra, Form ſmall capillary tubes made of the thin- examination. It will not be found amiſs to provide Inftruments 


neſt glaſs poſſible. This was Mr Leeuwenhoek's me- 
thod of diſcovering the ſhapes of ſalts floating in 
vinegar, wine, and ſeveral other liquors ; and ſuch 
tubes ſhould be always ready to uſe as occafion requires. 

For the cireulation of the blood, frogs, newts, 
or fiſhes, are commonly made uſe of; and there are 
glaſs tubes in the ſingle microſcope, and a fiſh-pan as 
well as tubes in the double one, on purpoſe to con- 
fine theſe creatures, and bring the proper parts of 
them to view : theſe parts, in newts and fiſhes, are the 
tails, and in frogs the fine filmy membrane between 
the toes of the hinder legs. Though, if we can con- 
trive to faſten down the creature, and bring our ob- 
je& to the magnifier, the circulation cannot poſſibly be 
ſeen ſo plainly any where as in the meſentery, or thin 
tranſparent membrane which joins the guts together 
aud this part, by pulling out the gut a little, may ea- 
fily be adjuſted to the magnifier. 

To diſſect minute inſeQs, as fleas, lice, gnats, 
mites, &c. and view their internal parts, requires a 
great deal of patience and dexterity; yet this may be 
done in a very ſatisfatory manner, by means of a fine 
lancet and needle, if they are placed in a drop of wa- 
ter: for their pafts will then be ſeparated with eaſe, 
and lie fair before the microſcope, ſo that the ſtomach 
and other bowels may be plainly diflinguiſhed and ex- 
amined. 

We ſhould always have ready for this purpoſe, 
little lips of glaſs, about the ſize of a ſlider, to place 
objects on occaſionally ; ſome of which ſlips ſhould be 
made of green, blue, and other coloured glaſs, many 
objects being much more diſtinguiſhable when placed 
on one colour than on ahother. We ſhould likewiſe 
be provided with glaſs tubes of all fizes, from the fineſt 
capillaries that can be blown, to a bore of half an inch 
diameter. 

There is, perhaps, no better way of preſerving 
tranſparent objects in general, than by Rog them 
between clear iſinglaſs in fliders : but opaque bodies, 
ſuch as ſands, ſeeds, woods, &c. require different ma- 
nagement, and a collection of them ſhould be prepared 
in the following manner. 

Cut cards into ſmall flips, about half an inch in 
length, and one tenth of an inch in breadth : wet 
them half their length with a ſtrong but very tranſpa- 
rent gum- water, and with that ſtick on your object. 
As the ſpots of cards are red and black, by making 
your ſlips of ſuch ſpots, you will obtain a contraſt to 
objects of almoſt any colour; and by fixing black 
things on the white, white on the black, blue or green 
on the red or white, and all other coloured objects on 
ſlips moſt contrary to themſelves, they will be ſhewn 
to the beſt advantage. Theſe ſlips are intended chiefly 
for the microſcope for opaque objects, to be applied 
between the nippers: but they will alſo be proper for 
any other microſcope that can ſhew opaque bodies. A 
little ſquare box ſhould be contrived to keep theſe lips 
in, with a number-of very ſhallow holes in it juſt bi 
enough to hold them. If ſuch holes were cut 8 
that paſteboard of which the covers of books are 
made, exactly fitted to the box, and à paper paſted 
on one fide of it to ſerve for a bottom to it, three or 
four ſuch paſteboards ſtored with objects might lie up- 
on one another in ſame box, and contain 100 or more 


ſome ſlips larger than others, for the reception of dif- 
ferent ſized objects. But this will, perhaps, be bet- 
ter underſtood by an inſpection of fig. 3. The box 


ſhould likewiſe be furniſhed with a pair of pliers, to Plate 
CXXII. 


take up and adjuſt the ſlips, and therefore a convenient 
place is contrived therein to hold them, as is ſhewn in 
the figure. | 

There is no advantage in examining any object 
with a greater magnifier than what ſhews the ſame di- 
ſtinctly; and therefore, if you can ſee it well with the 
third or fourth glaſs, never uſe the firſt or ſecond; for 
the leſs a glaſs magnifies, the better light you will 
have, the eaſier you can manage the object, and the 
clearer it will appear. It is much to be doubted, whe- 
ther the true colours of objects can be judged of when 


ſeen through the greateſt magnifiers: for as the pores 
or interſtices of an object mult be enlarged according 


to the magnifying power of the glaſs made uſe of, 
and the component particles of matter muſt by the 
ſame means appear ſeparated many thouſands of times 
farther than they do to the naked eye, their reflections 
of the rays of light will probably be different, and ex- 
hibit different — a And indeed the variety of co- 
louring which ſome objects appear dreſſed in, may 
ſerve as a proof of this. 

The motions of living creatures themſelves, or of 
the fluids contained within them, as ſeen through the 
microſcope, are likewiſe not to be determined without 
due conſideration: for, as the moving body, and the 
ſpace wherein it moves, are magnified, the motion 
muſt probably be ſo too; and therefore that rapi- 
dity wherewith the blood ſeems to paſs along through 
the veſſels of ſmall animals muſt be judged of accord- 


ingly. - 
$ 15. Dollond"'s Achromatic Teleſcope. 


Ma Dollond's teleſcopes are of two kinds. 1, Thoſe 
in which only the eye-piece ſlides, ſo as to be drawn 
out as far as is neceſſary for procuring diſtin viſion, 
Of this form are all the larger inſtruments; which are 
therefore generally fixed upon a ſtand, for viewin 
objects with greater ſteadineſs.— 2. Thoſe which are 
compoſed of ſeveral ſliding tubes, for the convenience 
of being put into the pocket. 

The uſual method of making the ſliding tubes of tele- 
ſcopes has been with paper covered with vellum ; but as 
ſuch tubes have been found liable to ſeveral inconve- 
niencies from being affected by the moiſture of the air, 
they are now contrived to be made excecdingly thin 
of braſs, and the outſide of mahogany. 

The fliding tubes are all made to ſtop, when drawn 
out to the proper length; fo that, by applying one hand 
to the outſide tube A, fig. 4. and the other hand to 
the end of the ſmalleſt tube B, the teleſcope may be, 
at one pull, drawn out to its whole length, as is re- 
preſented by fig. 5.; then any of the tubes may be ſlip- 
ped in a little while you look through, and the object 
rendered diſtin to any fight. ' 

To make the tubes ſlide properly, they all paſs thro? 
ſhort ſprings or tubes, which axe ſcrewed in at a,b, and 
c, fig. 5. Theſe ſprings may be unſcrewed from the 
ends of the ſliding tubes by means of the milled edges 
which project above the tubes, and the tubes taken 
from one another when required, 

4 | SI | There 
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There are four convex eye - glaſſes to theſe tele - 


laſtruments ſcopes, whoſe ſurfaces and focal - lengths are ſo pro- 


portioned as to render the field of view very large. — 
Theſe eye-glaſſes are all contained in the ſmalleſt 
Niding tube; three of them may be ſeen hy unſcrew- 
ing the tube at eee; and the fourth, which is at the 
end of the tube, may be come at by unſcrewing the 
ſpring at c. | ; 

Theſe teleſcopes are of three different lengths and 
ſizes, uſually called 1 foot, 2 feet, and 3 feet. 


Length when | Length when | 98 * — Weight. 
in Uſe. ſnut up. Object glaſs. 

14 Inches. | 5 Inches. 1, 1 Inches. | 6 Ounces. 

28 ditto. 9 ditto. 1,6 ditto. 16 ditto, 

40 ditto. io ditto. 2,0 ditto, [30 ditto. 


The beſt achromatic teleſcopes which Mr Dollond 
has yet made, are thoſe with a triple object-glaſs of 
about 45 inches focal diſtance, with an aperture of 3+ 
inches. Some of theſe magnify the diameters of objects 
150 times, with great diſtinctneſs, and light ſufficient 
for moſt allronomical purpoſes. When fitted (for terre- 
ſtrial objects) with an eye-piece magnifying about 70 
or 80 times, they give moſt agreeable viſion, 

The objeA-glaſs of one of theſe teleſcopes was 
found to have the following radii (in inches) of cur- 
vature for its different * Sar beginning with that 
next the object, 265, 374, 19 r, 264, 263, 263. But 
it does not appear that Mr Dollond and the beſt ar- 
tiſts abide by a fixed rule in their conſtructions; for 


teleſcopes of the ſame length and magnifying power, 


Plate 
CCXXIIL. 


and made by the ſame artiſt, have different conſtrue- 
tions of the object-glaſs. This may be expected, 
when we confider the variable nature of the flint-glaſs. 
It is probable, that theſe very fine object · glaſſes have 
been produced by trials pro re nata of different curva- 
tures. bf 

Till ſome method can be diſcovered of making flint 
glaſs free from veins, which differ in their refrac- 
ting power, it is not probable that larger tele- 
ſcopes than thoſe now mentioned will be produced. 


$ 16. Of the Newtonian Refletting Teleſcope. 


Fis. 1. ſhews one of thoſe teleſcopes made by the 
Hon. Samuel Molyneux, and preſented by bim to 
king John V. of Portugal. ABC repreſents a tri- 
angular board or table ſupported by the globe D, 
and by the annexed carvings and maſks, and which 
ſerves for the baſis or pedeftal of the inſtrument. 
Upon occefion this board may be taken off by un- 
ſcrewing three iron ſcrews, the heads of which he near 
the three volutes at the three corners. At E is repre- 
ſented a ſmall key or handle which turns ſome wheel- 
work, concealed under the board of the table, and which 
ſerves to give an horizontal circular motion to the pillar 
F placed in the middle, and to the ſuperiacumbent 
tube HIKL. If this ſhould ever be out of order by 
taking off the upper board, it may be rectified. At 
G is repreſented another handle which gives the tube 
its perpendicular motion; ſo that while the obſerver 
fits with his right ſide applied to the fide of the table 
AC at the end C, by turning the two handles E and 
G, he can give the tube any required elevation or 
azimuth, and thereby follow the motion of the heavenly 
bodies very commodiouſly. 
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concave ſpherical ſpeculum 14 is to be placed within 
the tube at IK; in which are fixed three ſtops, or bits 
of wood, againft which the poliſhed ſurface of the 
ſpeculum being applied, the axis of reflection will fall 
exactly in the axis of the tube. In the braſs plate 
which cloſes this end of the tube, there are three 
ſcrews intended for holding the metal in this ſituation; 
but many cautions are requiſite with regard to this 
metal and the placing of it. In the firlt place, it is 
never to be touched, but by ſcrewing into the backfide 
of it a handle /, which fits the hole therein. In the next 
place, great care muſt be taken not to breathe on it, 
or to expoſe it to damp air. If any thing of that kind 
happens, it muſt be wiped thoroughly dry with a linen 
cloth before a fire; and it may be ſometimes in like 
manner cleaned with a rag wetted in ſpirit of wine; 
provided the ſpirit be not left to evaporate, for that 
would leave an humid ſediment which would hurt the 
poliſh. In the third place, unleſs when in uſe, it 
ſhould be conſtantly kept with its face downwards on 
a piece of plane glaſs made on purpoſe. 

The ſpeculum 1s a portion of a concave ſphere 
whoſe diameter is about eight feet eight inches, and 
which of conſequence collects the rays into a focus 
about 26 inches diftant from its ſurface. The laws of 
reflection are ſuch, that any error in the figure of this 
ſpeculum will produce about fix times as great an ir- 
regularity in the picture formed in its focus, as the like 
irregularity would cauſe in a common refracting tele- 
ſcope. It hath been found by experiment, that an 
error of leſs than 1000th part of an inch is capable of 
vitiating its figure ; ſo that great care muſt be taken 
in placing the metal in the tube for uſe, againſt the three 
ftops above-mentioned ; and that the three ſcrews at 
IK be gently ſcrewed, only juſt ſufficient to bear 
the metal truly againſt the ſtops; for the ſmalleft 
exceſs of ſtreſs in the ſcrews againſt the back of the 
metal may diſtort and very much damage its figure. 
There is alſo a piece of wood , having a round hole 
in it, and carrying a ſmall braſs arm , which holds 
the other ſmaller ſpeculum o, which is plane. This ſpe- 
eulum muſt be always preſerved from the air when out 
of uſe. When the teleſcope is to be uſed, the cover 
of the ſmall ſpeculum muſt firſt be taken off; then 
place it in the tube at the hole M, which exactly fits 
the above-ſaid ſquare piece. Preſs it in pretty tight 
and true; which, if duely performed, the centre of 
the ſmall ſpeculum will be placed in the axis of the 
large concave one, and will refle& the parallel rays 
which enter at the open end HL, to the round hole p 
in the ſaid ſquare piece, in which hole one of the two 
eye-glaſſes in its cell g is to be placed; and then the 
inſtrument is prepared for uſe. The obſerver is there- 
fore to place himſelf at the ſide of the tube, and to 
look in at M, where he will ſee the images of the ob- 
jects which lie at his left-hand. In taking out or put- 
ting in the little ſpeculum at o, great care muſt be 
uſed to avoid ſhaking or bending the arm; for the 
ſmalleſt accident of that kind will certainly diſorder its 
ſituation. There are three ſcrews at the hack, the 
middlemoſt of which fixes it to the arm nn; the 
other two only preſs upon the back, and ſerve to w 
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Part Ill. 

The teleſcope itfelf eonſiſts of two metalline ſpecula Optic 
and an eye-glaſs, which are to be duely placed in the ſſtrumy 
tube HIKL left open at the end HL, The large 
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Part III. 


optical ju 5 
tromentsaxis of the great ſpeculum. There are two eye-glaſſes, 


9 'T 


ſt its fitnation to an exact angle of 45 with the 


whereof the one that hath the largeſt aperture being 
made uſe of, th einftrument will magnify as much as 
a common refraQing teleſcope of about 20 or 22 feet 
long; and with the eye-glaſs that hath the ſmalleſt 
apertures, it will magnify as much and as diftinly as 
one of 35 or 40 feet. | 

At P ftands a round button of ivory; and at Q is 
repreſented a ſmall pin of ivory, which may be ſeen 
with a ſmall white thread fixed to it, at the end 
of the tube H. This thread at the other end 1s fixed 
in the inſide of the tube; and towards the middle of it, 
it is wound once round the inward end of the ivory button 
P. From this diſpoſition, by turning round the ivory 
button P, the whole flider of black ebony wood NO, 
with the ſmall ſpeculum and the eye-glaſs applied at 
M, may be made to approach to or recede from the 
large ſpeculum at the other end IK: and by this 
means its true diſtance, and the diſtinct appearance 
of the object, mult be found, for various diſtances of 
the ſame object, and for the various eyes of different 
obſervers; which variety in different perſons, from 
the great magnifying power of the eye-glaſs in this 
iuſtrument, will be conſiderably more ſenſible than in 
a refracting teleſcope. But the true diſtance of the 
ſpecula will immediately be found in all caſes, by 
turning this ivory pin P backwards and forwards very 
ſlowly and gently ; and, for celeſtial objects, the true 
diſtance being once found for the obſerver's eye, a ſmall 
mark may be made acroſs the ſlider, and upon the 
edge of the tube, to bring it ſpeedily, and without any 
difficulty, to its proper place at another time. By the 
little ivory pin at Q, the ſtring may be tightened or 
relaxed to make the ſlider NO move moſt eaſily as 
occaſion requires. Either of the eye-glaſſes being ap- 
plied in the cylindrical hole , in the ſquare piece 
n, may alſo be made to approach to or recede 
from the focus, by turning round the {mall tube g 
in which they are inſerted, the outſide whereof is 
wrought into a fine ſcrew for that purpoſe. Diſtinct 
viſion may alſo by that means be obtained for different 
eyes, without moving the whole ſlider NO. 

RS repreſents a ſmall refracting teleſcope, whoſe 
axis is parallel to the axis of the reflector. In its focus 
there are placed two croſs-hairs, and its only uſe is to 
find out any object more readily by the refleQor. 
The eye being applied at S, turn the two handles at 
E and G, till the point of the object to be viewed in 
the refleQor falls exactly on the croſs-hairs ; then the 
eye applied at M to the refleor, will ſee the ſame object 
diſtinctly; with this caution, that as the whole inftru- 
ment with its bafis can eafily be moved, the moſt con- 
venient fituation for the obſerver will be to keep the tube 
HI nearly at right angles to the ſide AC, and toſit with 
the fide AC flat againſt his right fide near C, as hath 
been already mentioned. And in finding the object at 
firſt with the ſmall refracting teleſcope, it is moſt con- 
venient to ſtand at the corner of the table C. The handte 
G, may be inſerted at either fide of the pillar F, as con- 
Lenience ſhall require. At the ſmall pillars TV, which 
ſupport and hold the ſmall teleſcope RS, there arc ſome 
mall ſcrews near T, which being relaxed, the direc- 
tion of the tube RS way be altered horizontally by 
puſhing the tube with the hand fidewiſe, either way, 


ds occaſion requires, and then tightening the {crews 
Vor, VIII.“ : % 2 


1 UC Bo 


again. And at V there are ſcrews and a fpringing 
iece of braſs, which, being relaxed or tightened, will Inſtruments 


in like manner alter its elevation, ſo as to reſtore the 
paralleliſm of the tubes in caſe of any accident that 
may have diſtubed them. In making obſervations, it 
will be found convenient not to touch the table, but 
only to move the handles, as the motions of the ſtar 
or other celeſtial body direct; for in an inſtrument that 
magnifies ſo much, the leaſt motion or trembling is 
magnified proportionably, 

In this teleſcope Dr Smith takes notice of a re- 


markable deception; namely, that, when the reflector 


is compared with a refracting teleſcope of equal mag- 
nifying power, the obſerver always imagines that the 
latter has the advantage. For this' he does not pre- 
tend to account, but looks upon it to be an optical 
deception common to all mankind, 


$ 17. The Gregorian Reflecting Teleſcope. 
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Tuis is repreſented, fig. 16. O is a three - footed Plate 
pedeſtal of wood or metal, in the middle of which CCXXIX. 


is faſtened, by means of the large ſcrew R, the 


ſtand AB. On the top of this ſtand is faltened 
the plate CD, having in it a ſocket to receive the 
braſs ball D. This plate is compoſed of two parts; 
and by means of the ſcrews L, M, the ſocket is 
tightened or looſened on the ball, ſo that it can ei- 
ther allow it a free motion, or keep it firm in its place. 
This ball is fully ſhewn at fig. 17.; and, with its ſtalk 
F, is ſoldered into the piece of braſs FG, which is 
again faſtened on the body of the teleſcope by means 
of the ſcrews HI. The whole length of the teleſcope 
is repreſented by ab; the eye-piece, or the part which 
contains the eye-glaſſes, by ar; the other part, con- 
taining the ſpecula, is repreſemed by ch. Fig. 4. and 5. 
ſhew the proportional ſize of the two ſpecula to ore 
another. The larger is placed at c, in * ſame man- 
ner and with the ſame precautions as have been al- 
ready mentioned with regard to the Newtonian tele- 
ſcope; the other is placed on a ſhort arm within the 
tube, in ſuch a manner, that it occupies exactly the 
middle of it: and by means of a rod go, having 
the upper end of it turned into a ſcrew, the little ſpe- 
culum can be removed from the other, or brought 
nearer to it, as occaſion requires. Inu the eye-picce, 
ar, are two eye-glaſſes, which receive the light re- 
flected from the little ſpeculum ; and the eye being 
applied at a, the obſerver fees thoſe objects which 
are placed directly before the mouth of the tube. 
The following are the proportions of an excellent 
Gregorian teleſcope, made by Mr James Short of 
Edinburgh, which may ferve as a model for calcula- 


ting others of any given length, Inches. 


Focal diſtance of the larger ſpeculum — 9.6 
Its breadth or aperture — _ 31 
Focal diſtance of the leſſer ſpeculum — 15 
Its breadth oO 6 
Breadth of the hole in the larger ſpeculum 5 
Diſtance between the leſſer ſpeculum and 2 
the next eye-glaſs 
Diſtance between the two eye-glaſles — 


- 2-4 
Focal diſtance of the eye- glaſs next 4 3.8 


14.2 


metals 
Focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs next the 5 5 
eye — 


This teleſcope was found by experiment tg maguily 
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60 times in diameter, and to take in an angle of 197 


angle was equivalent to 199, 

For finding the magnifying power of a teleſcope 
by experiment, Dr Smith tells vs, that the following 
method was purlued by Mr Haukſbee, Mr Folkes, and 
Dr jurin. Having fixed a paper circle of one inch 
diameter upon a wall, at the diſtance of 2674 inches 
from the eye-glals of the teleſcope, they viewed it in 
the teleſcope with one eye, while, with the other eye 
naked, they viewed two parallel lines drawn upon 
paper, 12 inches aſunder, moving them gradually to 
and fro, till they appeared to touch two oppoſite 
points of the circle ſeen in the teleſcope; and then 
the perpendicular diſtance of the lines was found to be 
132 inches. In this poſition of the objects, the angle 
at the eye made by the rays that came from the ex- 
tremities of the diameter of the one-inch circle, was 
equal to the angle ſubtended at the other eye by the 
12-inch interval of the parallel lines; and therefore 
the ratio of this angle to that which the ſaid circle 
would ſubtend at the naked eye, viewing it at the ſaid 
diſtance of 2674 inches, is the magnifying power of 
the teleſcope; and is compounded of the direct ratio 
of the ſubtenſes of theſe angles, and the inverſe ratio 
of the diſtances of the ſubtenſes from the eye; that is, 
of 12 to 1, and of 2674 to 142: which make the ratio 
of 226 to 1, very nearly. 

Suppoling a larger paper circle had been placed at 
ſo great a diſtance, that its picture might have been 


formed by the ſpeculum in its principal focus; the 


teleſcope would have magnified it more than our one- 


inch circle, in the ratio of the diſtance of this latter 


circle from the principal focus, to its diſtance from 
the centre of the ſphere of the ſpeculum: becauſe the 
diameter of the picture of the remoter circle would 
have been greater, in this ratio, than that of the one- 
inch circle, ſuppofing theſe circles to ſubtend the ſame 
angle at the centre of the ſpeculum. But this ratio, 
in the preſent experiment, being only 2674 to 2671, 
gives only an inconſiderable increaſe to the magnifying 
wer already determined, 

Thus we have an eaſy and accurate method of exa- 
mining the goodneſs of a teleſcope of any kind. Firſt, 
by giving it the leaſt eye-glaſs that will ſhew the new 
moon, or rather Jupiter and Saturn, with ſufficient 
light and diſtinctneſs when the air is quiet and pure; 
and then by finding how much it magnifies by the 
method abovementioned. But if ſeveral teleſcopes of 
the ſame kind have nearly the ſame length, thoſe are 
the beſt in their kind with which you can read a print 
at the greateſt diſtance. That the reader may have 
ſome notion of the powers of teleſcopes in this way, 
we ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort account of the effects of ſome 
reflectors made by Mr James Short of Edinburgh, as 
related by Mr Maclaurin. 


With a refleQing teleſcope, of which the ſpeculum. 


was quick-filvered glaſs, and focal diſtance 15 inches, 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions could eaſily be read at 
the diſtance of 230 feet; by another of the ſame di— 
mentions, the Tranſactions could be read at 280 feet 
diſtance. By a teleſcope of the ſame kind, whoſe 
focal diſtance was nine inches, Mr Maclaurin read in 
the Tranſactions at the diſtance of 138 feet; and ano- 
ther much ſmaller print at the diſtance of 125 feet, 


the ſolar teleſcope alſo we view an eclipſe of the fun 


It is not mentioned whether theſe teleſcopes were of Onicy 
the Newtonian or Gregorian form; though it is moſt !"ftumey 
probable that they were of the former kind, FTIR 
As the light produced by theſe glaſs ſpeculums wag 
very faint, Mr Short next applied himſelf to the con- 
ruction of metallic: ones, and the effets of theſe 
were vallly greater; but as they were of the Grego- 
rian form, it is doubtful whether we are to aſcribe 
their ſuperiority entirely to the uſe of metalline ſpe- 
culums, or to the more advantageous conſtruction of 
them. Theſe teleſcopes had focal diſtances of two 
inches and 6 roths; of four inches; fix, nine, and 1 
inches. By thoſe of four inches, the ſatellites of Ju- 
piter were ſeen very diltinaly; and he could read the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions at above 125 feet diftance, 
By thoſe of (ix inches focus, he read at 160 feet diſtance; 
by thoſe of ꝗ inches, he read at 220 feet diſtanee; and by 
thoſe of t 5 inches, he'was able to readthe TranſaQions at 
500 feet diſtance, With theſe laſt he alſo ſeveral times 
law the five ſatellites of Saturn. The effe&s of theſe 
15-inch telcſcopes of Mr Short's therefore were equal to 
thoſe of the beſt 17-feet refractors ever known; for it 
was thought wonderful that Caſſini ſhould obſerve all the 
ſatellites of Saturn with a 17-feet refracting teleſcope. 


$ 18. The Solar Teleſcope. 


Tais inſtrument is of the nature of the camera ob- 
ſeura, and ſhews the image of the ſun in a darkened 
room, as that of an inſect is ſhewn by the ſolar mi- 
croſcope. AB, fig. 6. repreſents a part of the window- pf 
ſhutter of a darkened room; CD the frame, which, by CX 
means of a ſcrew, contains the ſcioptric ball EF, 
in a hole of the ſaid ſhutter adapted to its ſize, This 
ball is perforated with a hole abcd. Through the 
middle, on the fide bc, is ſcrewed into the ſaid hole a 
piece of wood, and in that is ſcrewed the end of a 
common refracting teleſcope GHIK, with its objeQ- 
glaſs GH, and one eye-glaſs at IK; and the tube is 
drawn out to ſuch a length, that the focus of each 
glaſs may fall near the ſame point. This being done, 
the teleſcope and ball are moved about in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to receive the ſunbeams perperidicularly on 
the lens GH, through the cylindric hole of the ball: 
by this glaſs they will be collected all in one circular 
ſpot n, which is the image of the ſun. The lens IK 
is to be moved nearer to, or farther from, the ſaid 
image n, as the diſtance at which the ſecondary image 
of the ſun is to be formed requires, which is done by 
fliding the tube IKLM backward and forward in 
the tube LMNO. Then of the firſt image of the 
ſun u, will be formed another, PQ, very large, lumi- 
nous, and diſtin. | 

In this manner the ſun's face may be viewed at any 
time without offence to weak eyes; and whatever 
changes happen herein may be duely obſerved. The 
ſpots are here all of them conſpicuous, and eaſy to be 
obſerved under all their circumftances of beginning to 
appear, increaſe, diviſion of one into many, &. By 


to the beſt advantage; as having it by this means in 
our power to repreſent the ſun's diſk as large as we 
pleaſe, and conſequently to render the ecliple propor- 
tionably conſpicuous, Alſo the circle of the ſun's diſk 
may be ſo divided by lines and circles drawn thereon, 


that the quantity of eclipſe, eſtimated in digits, 2 
this 
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part III. 


this way be moſt exaAly determined; alſo the mo- 


ts nents of the beginning, middle, and end of it, for 


dctermining the longitude of the place, The tranſits 
of Mercury and Venus over the ſun are thus alſo beau- 
tifully repreſented, and the planets appear very round, 
black, and well-defined, Their comparative diameters 
with that of the ſun may alſo be thus obſerved, the 


times of ingreſs and egreſs, &c. better than by any 


other method hitherto invented. 

By the ſolar tele{cope the clouds are moſt beautiful- 
ly repreſented paſſing before the fun, according to 
their various degrees of rarity or denſity ; but theſe, Mr 
Martin ſays, are belt obſerved by the camera obſcura, 
He takes notice of an unuſual phenomenon which he 
once obſcrved in looking at the image of the ſun by 
this inſtrument. The window looked towards the 
weſt, and the ſpire.of Chiceſter cathedral was directly 
before it at the diſtance of about 50 or 60 yards. The 
images of the ſun and ſpire were very large, being. 
made by a lens of 12 feet focal diſtance, and it was 
very agreeable to obſerve the manner in which the ſun 
was for ſome time eclipſed by the ſpire. Once, as he 
obſerved the occultation of the ſun behind the ſpire, 
jult as the diſk diſappeared, he ſaw ſeveral ſmall, bright, 
round balls, running towards the ſun from the dark 
part of the room, even to the diſtance of 20 inches, 
Their motion was a little irregular, but rectilinear, 
and ſeemed accelerated as they approached the ſun, 
Theſe luminous globules alſo appeared on the other 
fide of the ſpire, and preceded the ſun, running out 
into the dark room, ſometimes more, ſometimes Icſs 
together, in the ſame manner as they followed the ſun 
at its occultation, * They appeared, ſays he, to be 
in general about g of an inch in diameter; and there- 
fore muſt have been very large luminous globes in 
ſome part of the heavens, whole light was extinguiſh- 
ed by that of the ſun, ſo that they appeared not in 
open day-light ; but whether of the metear kind, or 
what ſort of bodies they might be, I could not con- 
jecture.“ 


6 19. The Heliaſtata. a 


Tux uſe of this machine is to take off the inconve” 
niencies which arife from the motion of the earth, in 
making experiments on the ſolar light. By this mo- 
tion it happens, that the image of the ſun formed by 
the ſolar teleſcope can never be ſteady, but conti- 
nuaily ſhifts its place on the ſcreen upon which it is 
thrown ; and the like may be ſaid of the ſolar micro- 
ſcope. Any contrivance therefore by which this ap- 
parent motion can be prevented, and the'light of the 
tun fixed upon any particular ſpot, or in one certain 
direction, muſt certainly be of the higheſt utility. The 
belioſtata anſwers the purpoſe completely; and is an 
vention of Dr 's Graveſande, who gives the follow- 
ing deſcription of it. | 

© This machine conſiſts of two principal parts, 
each of which confifts of many ſmaller parts. The firſt 
13 a plane metallic ſpeculum, ſupported by a Rand ; 
the other is a clock, which directs the ſpeculum. 

6 We make uſe of a metallic ſpeculum, becauſe 
there is a double reflection in a glaſs one. The mag- 
nude and figure of it are not material ; mine, is rec- 


tangular, four inches long and three broad. 
I 


J 


rf Toe T4 QoS 
& This is put into a wooden frame, which is ſur- Optical 
rounded with wooden rulers, cut in, whereby the ſpe- Inſtruments 


56001 


. 
- 


I 


culum is retained. 


« To ſuſtain this, without hindering its motion, to Plate 


the ſaid wooden frame, behind, is applied the braſs CCXXIV. 


plate a a, whoſe ends, being bent, are faſtened to the“s ** 


wood ſidewiſe. * 

« "This ſpeculum 8 is ſuſpended by the handle AA, 
ſmall ſcrews being put through holes in the end of it, 
which go into the ends a, a, of the ſaid frame, and 
whoſe parts, which are in the holes of the handle, are 
cylindrical, ſo that the ſpeculum turns freely upon its 
axis, which, if it were made ſenſible, would paſs along 
the ſurface of the ſpeculum, | 

© The handle is joined to the cylinder C, whoſe 
axis, if it were continued, would concur with the 
middle point of the ſaid axis of the revolution of the 
ſpeculum. | 

« To the ſame point anſwers the tail DE, which is 


joined perpendicularly to the hind part of the ſpecu- 


lum. This tail is cylindrical; and is made of a braſs 
wire, which is ſtraight, firm, and whoſe diameter is 
about a ſixth part of an inch. 


* 


The cylinder C is put upon the wooden ſtand P, 


whoſe upper part is repreſented by itſelf : whilſt chis 
is done, the iron cylinder e, whoſe ſurface is ſmooth, 
goes into a cavity in the cylinder C, which is of cop- 
per; by which means this turns freely about its 
axis, ſo that, by the motion of the tail DE, the 
polition of the ſpeculum is very eaſily altered as you 
pleaſe. | 

« This is raiſed and depreſſed, by-means of the 
three braſs ſcrews B, B, B, which are turned with a 
key, and go through a plate of the ſame metal, which 
is applied to the bottom of the ſtand for that pur- 
poſe; and which ſtands out in three places, to re- 
ceive the ſcrews. | 

If the ſpeculum is to be raiſed higher, as may 
eaſily be done, we put the ſpeculum together with its 
ſtand, upon a ſmall board, which has low feet, and is 
made for that purpoſe. 

« The other part of the machine is a clock, as has 
been ſaid above. This is repreiented at H; the in- 
dex performs its revolution in 24 hours. 

« The plane of the clock is inclined to the horizon, 
according to the inclination of the equator in the place 
where the machine is made uſe of; that is, in this our 
city of Leyden is 3749“. 

« But this machine may be made uſe of in other 
places, whoſe latitudes differ one or two degrees from 
this place, as will appear. 

The clock is ſuſtained by the copper pillar FG; 
this. conſiſts of two parts, which are joined by the 
ſcrews d, d, between which, as in a ſheath, is moved 
an iron, plate, in the middle of which there is a flit, 
through which the ſaid fcrews d, d, paſs, This plate is 
joined faſt to the lower plate of the clock itſelf, which 
is raiſed and depreſſed by this method, and faſtened 
by the ſcrews 4d. It may alſo be raiſed higher by the 
ſcrews I, I, I, which go thro? the thick copper plate 
LLM, upon which the pillar FG Rande. | 

The extreme parts of this plate L, L, are terminated 
in ſuch manner, that bc and cb make one right line, 
through which we ſuppoſe a vertical plane to paſs : this 
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Optical will be perpendicular to the horizontal lines, which 
Inltruments 


may be drawa on the plane of the clock ; ſuch as are 


fer bi. 


« The machine is ſo ordered, that the plane of the 
clock may have the inclination beforementioned, when 
the plane LLM is horizontal; in which ſituation it 
is eafily placed by means of the ſcrews I, I, I, by 
help of the plumb-line Q, whoſe point ſhould an- 
{wer to the point o, which is marked upon the furface 
LEM. | 

„If the machine were to be uſed in another place, 
whoſe latitude differed from that for which the ma- 
chine was conſtructed, another point, as o, would to be 
marked, in which caſe the plane LEM would be in- 
clined to the horizon. 

„ The axis of the wheel, which moves the index, is 
pretty thick, and is perforated cylindrically ; but the 
cavity inclines a little to a conical figure, for towards 
the bottom it is ſomewhat narrower, 

„The index itſelf is repreſented at ON. This is 
of braſs, and its tail pq exactly fills the cavity men- 
tioned laſt, into which it is thruſt tight, that it may 
flick, and that the wheel may carry the index with it 
as it moves; whoſe ſituation may yet be altered, and 
{ct to any hour. | 

„This tail has alſo a cylindrical hole; and through 
this paſſes the ſmall braſs wire Id, which remains in 
any fituation, whilſt it is raiſed or depreſſed. | 

« At the end O of the index there is a ſmall cylin- 
der x, which is perforated cylindrically. 

The length of the index is meaſured in the line, 
perpendicular to /d, drawn from the axis of the cylin- 
der /z to the axis of the wire 1d. In my machine this 
length 1s fix inches, 

The iron tail ? of the piece T goes into the ca- 
vity of the cylinder » z this tail exactly fills the cavity, 
but yet moves freely in it. 


„% Between the legs of the piece T, the ſmall pipe 


R may be ſuſpended at different heights, thro? which 
the tail DE of the ſpeculum may be moved freely, 


which fills the pipe very exactly. This ſmall pipe is 


irſpcnded, as was ſaid of the ſpeculum. The ſmall 


21 Mar. 1 Mar. 21 Fe. 11 Fe. 


o. 8. 17. 32. 
21 Sept. 1108. 21 Oc. 1 No. 


« On the oppoſite fide of the ruler, there is alſo 


n 


which paſſes through 9: 2; for the parts of the ſmall 
ſcrews are cylindrical, which anſwer to the holes in the 
legs of the piece T. | 

« When the machine is to be fixed, we make uſe 
of another machine, which we ſhall call a place. 

The cylinder C, together with its ſpeculum, is re- 
moved from the ſtand P, upon which is placed the 
braſs pillar VX. This ſticks tighter to e than the cy. 
linder C, that the pillar may keep its place, whilſt the 
machine is ſettled, | 

« Upon the head X the ruler YZ moves round 
a centre, ſo that it may be inclined to the horizon as 
you pleaſe, and keep its poſition. The length of 
the arm XX is determined at pleaſure. "The arm 
_ 5 of a peculiar conſtruction, and a certain 

ength. 

To the ſaid ruler, which is not extended beyond 
, there are applied two others, as x Z, between which 
the firſt is incloſed : theſe are joined at Z, and alſo 
cohere by means of the ſcrews z, z, which paſs thro? 
a flit in the firſt ruler. On this ruler is marked” 
the ſmall line v x, whoſe length is equal to nine hun- 
dredth-parts of the length of the index, and which is 
divided in the manner which will be mentioned pre- 
ſently. 

© The arm XZ is equal to the length of the index, 


if it be meaſured between the centre of motion at X 
and the end Z, when the end x of the outward ruler 


agrees to v, where the divifions of the ſmall line v x 
begin. . 

“ The diviſions of this ſmall line are unequal, and 
determine the length of the arm at different-times of 
the year, by applying x to the diviſion which anſwers 
to the day in which the machine is ufed. 

« But in order to mark the diviſions, ws ſuppoſe 
the length of the arm to be divided into 1000 equal 
parts, that is, vx into 90 equal parts; but the di- 
ſtances from the point v are ſet down in the following 
ſmall table. 

ne. $31 1s 21 Det. 

47.1 64. 77 90. 

11 No. 21 No. 1 Dec. 21 Dec. 


drawn a ſmall line, which accurately anlwers to v x, 


whoſe diviſions are contained in this ſecond ſmall table. 


21 Mar. It Ap. 21 Ap. 1 Ma 
= 22, 36. 
21 Sep. 1 Sep. 21 Au. II Au. 


„ Theſe things being thus ordered; to fix the ma- 
chine, it is put upon a plane that is horizontal, or 
nearly ſo. ot 

«« Firſt we join the placer to the ſtand P, which 
we raiſe as much as is neceſſary, that the ruler YZ 


being reduced to a juſt length, which we turn at plea- 


fure, and incline in every reſpect, that is with reſpe& 
to the place and direQion, may agree to the ſun's 
ray, which we undertake to fix, 

« We ſo order the other part of the machine, that 
thelnes be, bc, may agree to a meridian line which 
has been drawn on the plane; and it. is ſo diſpoſed by 


means of the ſcrews I, I, I, that the plumb-line Q_ 


may anſwer to the point o. 


11 May 21 May 1 Jun. 21 Jun. 
51. 66. 79. 90. 
1 Au. 21 Jul. 11 Jul. 21 Jun. 


« The index NO is turned, that the ſun's rays may 
paſs directly thro? the pipe R, which is turned and 
inclined, as is required. The braſs wire 1% is then rati- 
ſed or depreſſed, that the ſhadow of the end of it / may 
paſs through the middle of the pipe. 

This whole part is moved to the placer, which 
is ordered as has been ſaid before. But the clock is ſo 
moved towards the placer, and raiſed, that the end / 
of the braſs' wire /4 may agree to the end Z of the 
ruler YZ. | 

« We muſt continually have regard to the plum- 
met Q, that it may always anſwer to the point o; we 
muſt alſo take care, that after the clock is moved, the 
ſun's rays and the ſhadow of the point / may pals my 
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Part Ill 
ſcrews r, r, paſs through the ſaid legs, and the ends Optiy 
of them go into the parts , , of the pipe, and re- ſtrung, 
main there: then the pipe turns freely about the axis 
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N .V. PT 
the ſmall pipe R as before, that the poſition with re- 


inſtruments ſpect to the meridian may not be diſturbed, 
— « The pillar VX with its ruler YZ. is removed, the 


— 


Plate 
CCXXV. 


; ſig. 5. 


ſtand P being left in its place, on which the cylinder 
C with its ſpeculum is put. The piece T is taken out 
of its place, that the tail DE of the ſpeculum may be 
put thro' the pipe R; when the piece T 1s put in the 
{ame place again, every thing is ready. 

« Then the rays reflected from the middle of the 
ſpeculum, to which all the other rays, reffected from 
the ſpeculum, are parallel, agree, as to place and di- 
rection, with the poſition which the ruler of the placer 
had ; and whilſt the tail of the ſpeculum is moved, as 
the clock moves, whoſe index follows the ſun, its ſi- 
tuation is altered with reſpect to the ſun ; but the ray, 
refleted from the middle point of the ſpeculum, re- 
mains fixed. 

« Tf the index NO being taken away, we ſubſti- 
tute the index K, the machine may be uſed as a com- 
mon clock. 

« The experiments concerning light muſt be made 
in the dark; for this reaſon the machine, when made 
2 of in the experiments, muſt be ſhut up in a box or 
caſe. 


© This caſe is repreſented at A; it ſtands upon 


feet that have rollers joined to them, that it may be 
eaſily moved. It is open at one end, which end is mo- 
ved to a window, through which the ſun's rays come 
freely to the ſpeculum. 

« But the box is every way larger than the win- 
dow, that, by being applied cloſe to the wall, the light 
may be hindered from entering into the chamber ; to 
this end, the box is moved as near the wall as poſſible, 
and the ſcrews C, C, which are faſtened to the fore- 
feet, are turned till they touch the ground. 

The door in my machine is oppoſite to the win- 
dow; it might have been otherwiſe diſpoſed. We 


_ tranſmit the rays through the fore part B; we make 


choice of this, by reaſon of the make of the place in 
which the experiments concerning. light were made. 


In this part there are two apertures three inches broad, 


and about 18 inches high, one of which is repreſented 
open at DE. | 

% 'Theſe are cloſed on the ontſide by pieces of 
wood, which are moveable between wooden rulers. 
Each piece ſerves either aperture, that they may be 
changed. One of them F is three feet long, and has 
a hole in its middle. The aperture @6 is five inches 
long, and two broad. 

„This is cloſed by the copper plate GH, in which 
there are two holes, c, 4; the diameter of that is two 
thirds of an inch, the diameter of this is leſs. Theſe 


holes are ſtopped by the plates I and K, which are 


applied to the firſt plate GH, and are moveable about 
the centres f; and 4 : the magnitudes of the holes may 
alſo be varied, by turning the laſt plates, as the fi- 
gure ſhews, 

«© The board F is hollowed behind, in order to 
receive the object-glaſs of a teleſcope of -16, 20 or 
25 feet, according to the magnitude of the place 
in which the experiments are made ; the centre of 
this glaſs ought to anſwer to the centre of the hole c. 

„This board F is pretty long; the holes of the 
ſmall plate may anſwer to any part of the aperture of 
the box, the other part of the aperture remaining ſhut, 


* 


18 


For this reaſon the ſecond board is ſhorter; it is ſuſh- 


are faſtened by the ſcrews M, M. 

„% We have ſhewn how the box is to be applied to 
the window ; but this cannot be done thus, if we 
would make the experiments in the hours in which 
the ſun's rays enter the window very obliquely. In 
this caſe, that the rays may come to the ſpecu- 
lum, the box muſt anſwer to a part of the window 
only ; the remaining part 1s cloſed any other way : 
I make uſe of a curtain to exclude all the ſun's rays.”” 


: s 20. Equatorial Teleſcope, or Portable Obſervatory. 


The Equatorial Teleſcope was contrived by Mr James 
Short; and - confilts of two circular planes or plates 
AA, ſupported upon four pillars ; and theſe again 
ſupported by a croſs-foot or pedeſtal] moveable at each 
end by the four ſcrews BBBB. The two circular plates 
AA are moveable, the one above the other, and called 
the horizontal plates, as reprefenting the horizon of 
the place; and upon the upper one are placed two 
ſpirit-levels, to render them at all times horizontal : 


5603 
Optical 
cient if the aperture be cloſed with this. Theſe boards LaArnments 


theſe levels are fixed at right angles to each other. 


The upper plate is moved by a handle C which is called 
the horizontal handle, and is divided into 360, and has a 
nonius index divided into every three minutes.—A bove 
this horizontal plate is a ſemicircle DD, divided into 
twice 90 which is called the meridian ſemicircle, as 
repreſenting the meridian of the place; and is moved 
by a handle E, called the meridian handle, and has a 
nonins index divided into every three minutes. Above 
this meridian ſemicircle is faſtened a cireular plate, 
upon which are placed two other circular plates FF, 
moveable the one upon the other, and which are 
called the equatorial plates; one of them, repreſenting 
the plane of the equator, is divided into twice twelve 
hours, and theſe ſubdivided into every ten minutes of 
time. This plane is moved by a handle G, called the 
equatorial bandle, and has a nonius index for ſhew- 
ing every minute. Above this equatorial plate there 
is a ſemicircle HH, which is called the declination ſemi- 
circle, as repreſenting the half of a circle of declina- 
tion, or horary circle, and is divided into twice 90“, 
being moved by the handle K, which is called the 
declination handle. It has alſo a nonius index, for 
ſubdividing into every three minutes. Above this de- 
clination femicircle is faſtened a refleQing teleſcope 


LL, the focal length of its-great ſpeculum being 18 


inches. 

In order to adjuſt this inſtrument for obſervation, 
the firſt thing to be done is to make the horizontal 
plates level by means of the two ſpirit-levels, and the 
four ſcrews in the croſs pedeſtal. This being done, 
you move the meridian ſemicircle, by means of the 
meridian handle, ſo as to raiſe the equatorial plates to 
the elevation of the equator in the place, which is 
equal to the complement of the Jatitude, and which, 
if not known, may alſo be found by this inſtrument. 
By this teleſcope the following problems may be ſolved. 

To find the Hour of the Day, and Meridian of the 


Place. Firſt find, from the aſtronomicel tables, the ſun's 


declination for the day, and for that particular time 
of the day; then ſet the declination ſemicirele to the 
declination of the ſun, taking particular notice whe- 
tl. er it is north or ſouth, and ſet the declination e 
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Inſtruments tal handle an 
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circle ERGY. You then turn about the horizon- 


ſame time, till you find the ſun preciſely concentrical 


with the field of the teleſcope. If you have a clock 
or watch at hand, mark that inſtant of time; and by 


looking upon the equatorial plate and nonius index, 
you will find the hour and minute of the day, which 
comparing with the time ſhewn by the clock or watch, 
ſhews how much either of them differ from the ſun. 
In order to find the meridian of the place, and 
conſequently to have a mark by which you may always 
know your meridian again, you firſt move the equa- 
torial plate by means of the equatorial handle, till the 
meridian of the plate, or hour-line of 12, is in the mid- 
dle of the nonius index; and then by turning about 
the declination bandle till the teleſcope comes down 


to the horizon, you obſerve the place or point which 


is then in the middle of the field of the teleſcope, and 
a {uppoſed line drawn from the centre of this field to 
that point in the horizon, in your meridian line. 
"The beſt time of the day for making this obſervation 
for finding your meridian, is about three hours before 
noon, or as much aſter it. The meridian of the place 
may be found by this method ſo exactly, that it will 
not differ from the true meridian above 10“ in time; 
and if a proper allowance be made for refraction at 
the time of obſervation, it will be till more exact. 
The line thus found will be of uſe afterwards, as 
being the foundation of all aſtronomical obſervations. 
To find a Star or Planet in the Day-time. The 
inſtrument remaining re&ified as already directed, 
you ſet the declination ſemicircle to the declination 


of the ſtar or planet you want to ſee; and then you - 


ſ-t the equatorial plate to the right aſcenſion of 


the tar or planet at that time; and looking through 


the teleſcope, you will ſee the ſtar or planet: and 
having once got it into the field of the teleſcope, you 
cannot loſe it again; for as the diurnal motion of a 
ftar is parallel to the equator, by moving the equato- 
rial handle ſo as to follow it, you will at any time, 
while it is above the horizon, recover it, if it is gone 


out of the field. 


The eaſieſt method for ſeeing a ſtar or planet in the 
day-time is this: Your inſtrument being adjyſted.as 
before directed, you bring the teleſcope down, ſo as 


to look directly at your meridian mark; and then you 


ſet it to the declination and right aſcenſion, as before 


mentioned. By this inſtrument moſt of the ſtars of 


the firſt and ſecond magnitude have been ſeen even at 
noon-day, when the ſun was ſhining very bright; as alſo 
Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter. Saturn and Mars are 
not fo eaſily ſeen, on account of the faintneſs of their 
ligbt, except when the fun is but a few hours above 
te horizon. | 
And in the ſame manner, in the night-time, when 
you Can ſee a ſtar, planet, or any new phenomenon, 
ſuch as*a comet, you may find its declination aud 
right aſcenſion immediately, by turning about the 
equatorial handle and declination handle, till you ſee 


the object: and then, looking upon the equatorial 


plate, you find its right aſcenſion in time; and you 
nnd, upon the declination ſemicircle, its declination 
in degrees and minutes. 


In order to have the other nſes of this inftrument, 


you mult make the equatorial plates become parallel 


the equatorial handle, both at the 
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a theodolite, a quadrant, an azimuth inſtrument, and a 
level. The method of applying it to. theſe different 
purpoſes is obvious. As there 1s alſo a box with a 
magnetic needle faſtened in the lower plate of this in- 
ſtrument, by it you may adjuſt it nearly in the meri- 
dian, and by it you may allo find the variation of 
the needle. If you ſet the horizontal meridian and 
the equatorial meridian in the middle of their nonius 
indexes, and direct your teleſcope to your meridian 
mark, you obſerve how many degrees from the meri- 
dian of the box the needle points at, and this diſtance 
or difference 1s the variation of the needle. 


$ 21. The Binocular Teleſcope. 


The binecular teleſcope conſiſts of two diſtinct tele- 
ſcopes ſeverally directed from each eye to the ſame 
object, and combined together in the following man- 
ner. In fi 


intervals between the eye-ſtops @ and c being equal 
to the interval of the pupils, and that of the centres 
of the object-glaſſes ſomewhat leſs than the other. 
Both ends of the teleſcopes paſs through oblong ſlits 
in both ends of the box; and the interval between 
them may be widened or contracted at either end by 
a long ſcrew-pin laid over each end of both the tele- 
ſcopes ; the threads of each half of the ſcrews being 
wrought contrary ways, and called a right and lf? 
handed ſcrew. For theſe halves being put through 
two nuts e, f, fixed to the upper fides of the le. 
ſcopes, it comes to paſs, that by turning the ſcrew- 
pin one way, the two teleſcopes will accede to, and 
the other way they will recede from, each other ; till, 
by one of theſe ſcrew-pins, the interval between the 
eye-ſtops a, c, becomes equal to the intervals of the 
pupils of the obſerver ; and by the other, the axes of 
the teleſcope become directed to the ſame object; 
which will be known exactly if there are croſs hairs in 
the focus of each teleſcope, and even without them. 
For before this poſition is obtained, the objects will 
appear double, and afterwards fingle; and a much 
ſtronger and brighter appearance of the object will be 
obtained than by a ſingle teleſcope. —There are other 
contrivances, beſides that of a two-handed ſcrew, by 
which the tcleſcopes- may be made to approach to or 
recede from each other. To exclude all uſcleſs and 
hurtful light from the eyes, the eye-ſtops arg made 
hollow and very broad, to cover ſome part of the 
temples; and their inner parts are cut away, to admit 
the upper part of the noſe between them, Two re- 
fleQing teleſcopes, as well as two refracting ones, might 
be combined into a binccular teleſcope; and, for the 
purpoſe of celeſtial diſcoveries, promiſes to be a very 
uſeful iuſtrument. 


6 22. Of mating Celeſtial Olſervationt. 


In the day-time there is little difficulty in finding. 
the exact time of the tranfit of ſuch ſtars as are ca- 
pable of being diſcovered by the teleſcope over the 
middle of the field, becauſe the croſs-hairs placed in 
the focus of the object-glaſs reccive a ſufhcient quan- 
tity of light to render them viſible. But, in the night- 
time, theſe hairs are not viſible, and therefore the ob- 

lerver 
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to the horizontal plates; and then this teleſcope be- Optical 
comes an equal altitude inſtrument, a tranſit inſtrument, ume; 


g. 1. ab and cd are two equal teleſcopes p,,,. 
laid in a long box, nearly parallel to each other; the ccxxt:y. 
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Otical ſerver hath not any mark to direct him: hence aftro- 


O —- T 


lultruments nomers are obliged to enlighten the croſs-hairs artifi- 


— 


ject which they intend to view; and, for 


cially, in order to render them viſible, and this with- 
out letting the luminous body interfere wal the ob- 

oing this, 
two ways are propoſed, 

1. The object- glaſs of the teleſcope may be obliquely 
enlightened by os a candle near to it in an oblique 
ſituation, ſo that its ſmoke or fiame may not interfere 
with the object. But if the objeQ-glaſs ſhould: hap- 
pen to be pretty deep in the tube, it cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently enlightened by this means; and beſides, if 
the teleſcope is above fix feet long, there will be a 
conſiderable difficulty in throwing a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of light upon the croſs hairs, ö 

2. By ſome an opening is made in the ſide of the 
tube near the focus of the object-glaſs, through which 
the croſs hairs are illuminated by means of a candle. 
But this method alſo is attended with inconveniencies; 
for the obſerver is incommoded by the light being ſo 
near his eyes, and the hairs themſelves become liable 
to accidents through their expoſed ſituation. An error 
alſo attends this method; which is, that, according 
to the poſition of the light illuminating theſe hairs, 
they will appear in different fituations. For example, 
when the horizontal hair is enlightened above, we per- 
ceive a luminous line which may be taken for the 
hair itſelf, and which appears at its upper ſuperficies. 
Oa the other hand, when the hair 1s enlightened under- 
neath, the luminous line will appear at the under ſur- 
face of it ; and the error will be the diameter of the 
hair, which - often amounts to more than fix ſeconds. 
M. de la Hire, however, found a remedy for this in- 
convenience. He often obſerved, that in moon-ſhine 
nights, when the weather was a little foggy, the croſs 
hairs were dͤiſtinctly ſeen; but when the heavens were 
ſerene, they could ſcarcely be perceived: he therefore 
covered with a piece of gauze, or fine filk-crape, that 
end of the tube next the objeQ-glaſs ; and this method 
ſucceeded ſo well, that a link placed at a good diſtance 


from the teleſcope ſo enlightened the crape, that the. 


craſs-hairs diſtinctly appeared, and the fight of the 
ſtars was by no means obſcured. 

In making ſolar obſervations, a ſmoked glaſs muſt 
be uſed for preſerving the eyes; and which may be 
thus prepared. Take two equal and well poliſhed 


round pieces of flat glaſs; upon the ſurface of one of 


which, all round its limb, glue a paſteboard ring : 
then put the other piece of glaſs into the ſmoke of a 
lamp, taking it ſeveral times out, and putting it in 
again, left the heat ſhould break it, until the ſmoke be 
ſo thick, that the lamp can ſcarcely be ſeen through 
it: but the ſmoke muſt not be all over of the ſame 
thickneſs, that ſo a place may be choſen anſwering to 
the ſplendour of the ſun. This being done, the glaſs, 
thus blackened, muſt be glued to the paſteboard ring 
abovementioned, with its black fide next to the other 
glaſs, that the ſmoke may not be rubbed off. 

There are two kinds of obſervations relating to the 


ſtars: one is, when they are in the meridian; the other, 


when they are in vertical circles. If the poſition of 
the meridian be known, the quadrant with which the 
obſervation is made, muſt be placed in the plane of 
that circle, and then the meridian altitudes are eafily 
obſerved by means of the plumb-line.. The meridian 


. 
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altitude of a ſtar may likewiſe be had by a pendolum Optical 


clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's paſſing by the Iaſtrumenis 


meridian be known. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that ſtars have the ſame altitude a minnte before and 
after their paſſing the meridian, if they be not in or 
near the zenith; but if they be, their altitudes muſt be 
taken every minute when they are in or near the me- 
ridian, and then their greateſt or leaſt altitudes will be 
thoſe in queſtion. The poſition of a given vertical 
circie mult be found by the following method. 1. The 
quadrant and teleicope remaining in the ſame ſituation 
wherein it was when the altitude of a flar, together 
with the time of its paſſage by the interſection of the 
croſs hairs in the focus of the object glaſs, was taken, 
we obſerve the time when the ſun, or ſome fixed ſtar, 
whoſe longitude and latitude is known, arrives to the 
vertical hair in the teleſcope ; and from thence the po- 
fition of the ſaid vertical circle will be had, and alſo 
the obſerved ſtar's true place. But if the ſun, or ſome 
other ſtar, does not paſs by the mouth of the tube; and 
if a meridian line be otherwiſe well drawn vpon a floor, 
or very level ground, in the place of obſervation ; a 
plumb-line muſt be ſuſpended from a fixed place, at 
about 18 or 20 feet from the quadrant ; under which 
a mark muſt be made on the floor, in a right line with 
the plumb-lige. You muſt next put a thin piece of 
braſs or paſteboard very near the objcR-plaſs, in the 
middle of which there is a ſlit vertically placed, and 
paſſing through the centre of the circular figure of the 
object-glaſs. Now, by means of this ſlit, the before- 
mentioned plumb-line may be perceived through the 
teleſcope, which before could not be ſeen, becauſe of 
its nearneſs. Then the plumb-line muſt be removed 
and ſuſpended, ſo that it be perceived in a right line 
with the vertical hair in the focus of the objea-glaſs, 
and a point marked on the floor directly under it. 
And if a right-line be drawn through this point, and 
that marked under the plumb-line before it was remo- 
ved, the ſaid line will meet the meridiandrawn upon the 
floor; and fo we ſhall have the poſition of the vertical 
circle in which the obſerved {tar is, with reſpect to the 


meridian, the angle whereof may be meaſured in aſ- 


ſuming known lengths upon the two lines from the 


point of concourſe; for if, through the extremities of 


theſe known lengths, a line or baſe be drawn, we ſhall 
have a triangle, whoſe three ſides being known, the 
angle at the vertex may be found, which will be the 
angle made by the vertical circle and meridian. 
Under the article QUapraxT, is ſhewn the proper 
method of fixing that inſtrument exactly in the meri- 
dian : but where the obſerver has no conveniency of 
this Kind, it will be proper to uſe a portable quadrant; 
by means of which the altitude of a ſtar mult be ob- 
ſerved a little before its paſſage over the meridian, 
every minute, if poſſible, until its greatelt or lealt 
altitude be had ; by which means, though we have 
not the true polition of the meridian, yet we know the 
meridian altitude of the flar. But although this me- 
thod is very good, yet if a (tar paſſes by the meridian 
near the zenith, we cannot have its meridian altitude 
by repeated obſervations every minute, unleſs b 
chance; becauſe in every minute of an hour, the alti- 
tude augments 15 minutes of a degree ;*and in theſe 
kind of obſervations, the inconvenient fituation of the 


oblerver, the variation of the ſtar's azimuth ſeveral de- 


grees 
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Optical grees ia a little time, the alteration that the inſtrument 


Inftruments muſt have, and the difficulty in well replacing it ver- 


tically again, hinders our making obſervations oftener 
than once in four minutes, during which time the dif- 
ference in the ſtar's altitude will be one degree. In 
theſe caſes, therefore, it will be better to have the 
true poſition of the meridian, in order to place the in- 
ſtrument exactly in it; or to move it ſo that one may 
obſerve the altitude of the ſtar the moment it paſſes 
the meridian. 

The refraction may be found in the following man- 
ner. Having the meridian altitudes, and the declina- 
tian of two ſtars of nearly equal altitudes, find alſo, by 
the directions already given, the apparent meridian al- 
titude of ſome (tar near the pole; and if the comple- 
ment of that ſtar's declination-be added thereto or taken 
therefrom, we ſhall have the apparent height of the 
pole. After the ſame manner may the apparent 

height of the equator be found by means of the meri- 
dian altitude of ſome ſtar near it, and adding or ſub- 
tracting its declination, Then theſe heights of the 
pole and equator being added together, they will al- 
ways make more than go degrees, becanſe both of 
them are raifed by the refraction : but taking 90 de- 
grees from this ſum, the remainder will be double the 
refration of either of the ſtars obſerved at the ſame 
height; and therefore taking this refraction from the 
apparent height of the pole, or equator, we ſhall have 
their true altitude. 

To illuſtrate this : Suppoſe the meridian altitude of 
a {tar obſerved below the north pole to be 30® 15', and 
complement of its declination 5? ; whence the appa- 
rent height of the pole will be 359 5“. Alſo let the 
apparent meridian altitude of ſome other ſtar, obſer- 
ved near the equatod, be 30? 40, and its declination 
4292 9 ; whence the apparent height of the equator 
will be 54 49'. Therefore the ſum of the heights of 
the pole and equator thus found will be 90? 4'; from 
which ſubttracting go, there remain 4', which is double 
the refraction at 30? 28” of altitude, which is about 
the middle of the heights found. Therefore at the al- 
titude of 30% 15”, the refraction will be ſomewhat 
ahove 2, viz. 2' 1”; and at the altitude of 30? 407, 
the refration will be 1'59g”., Laftly, if 2 1” be taken 
from the apparent height of the pole, 35' 15”, the re- 
mainder 355 12' 59“ will be the true height of the 
pole; and ſo the true height of the equator will be 
54 47'1”, as being the complement of height of the 
pole to 92% The refraction and height of the pole 
found according to this way, will be ſo much th more 
exact as the height of the ttars is greater; for if the 
diſtcrence of the altitudes of the ſtars ſhould be even 
2 when their altitudes are above 302, we may by this 
method have the refraction and the true height of the 
pole ; becauſe, in this caſe, the difference of refrac- 
tion in altitudes Giffering only two degrees is not per- 
ceptible. 

The quantity of refraction may alſo be found by 
the obſervation of one ſtar only, whaſe meridian alti- 
tude is 90%, or a little leſs: for the height of the pole 
or equator abore the place of obſervation being other- 
wile known, we ſhall have the ſtar's true declination 
by itz meridian altitude; becauſe reſractions near the 
zenith are inſenſibhle. Now, if we obferve by a pen- 
dulum the exact times when the ſaid ſtar comes to every 


may be found by the ſolution of a caſe in ſpherical 


greater. We muſt proceed in a contrary manner when 
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degree of altitude, as alſo the time of its paſſage by Opricy 
the meridian, which may be known by the equal alti. trum, 
tudes of the ſtar being eaſt and weſt, the refration 


trigonometry : for here, in a ſpherical triangle, we 
have the diſtance between the pole and zenith, the 
complement of the ſtar's declination, and the angle 
comprehended by the arcs abovementioned ; namely, 
the difference of mean time between the paſſage of the 
{tar by the meridian and its place, converted into de- 
grees and minutes, to which mult be added the pro- 
per proportional part of the mean motion of the ſun in 
the proportion of 59“ 8” per day; therefore the true 
arc of the vertical circle between the zenith and true 
place of the ſtar may be had. But the apparent arc 
of the altitude of. the (tar is had by obſervation, and 
the difference of theſe arcs will be the quantity of re- 
fraction at the height of the ſtar. 

To find the time of the equinox and ſolſtice by ob- 
ſervation, we muſt proceed in the following manner. 
Having found the height of the equator, the refrac- 
tion, and the ſun's parallax at the ſame altitude, it 
will not be difficult afterwards to find the time in which 
the centre of the ſun is in the equator ; for if, from 
the apparent meridian altitude of the ſun's centre the 
ſame day that it comes to the gquinox, be taken the 
convenient refraction, and then the parallax be added 
thereto, the true meridian altitude of the ſun's centre 
will then be had. Now the difference of this altitude 
and the height of the equinoQial will ſhew the true 
time of the true equinox before or after noon : and if 
the ſum of the ſeconds of that difference be divided by 
59, the quotient will ſhew the hours and fractions 
which mult be added to or ſubtracted from the true hour 
of noon to have the time of the true equinox. The 
hours of the quotient muſt be added to the time of 
noon, if the meridian altitude of the ſun be leſs than 
the height of the equator about the time of the vernal 
equinox ; but they muſt be ſubtracted, if it be found 


the ſun is near/the autumnal equinox. 

The ſolſtices are found with much more difficulty; 
for one obſervation only is not ſufficient, becauſe 
about this time the difference between the meridian al- 
titudes in one day and the next ſucceeding day is al- 
moſt inſenſible. The exact meridian altitude of the 
ſun muſt therefore be taken for 12 or 15 days before 
the ſolſtice, and as many after, that ſo one may find 
the ſame meridian angle. by little and little ; to the 
end that, by the proportional parts of the alteration of 
the ſun's meridian altitude, we may the more exactly 
find the time when the ſun's altitude is the ſame before 
and after the ſolſtice, being in the ſame parallel to the 
equator. Now, having found the time elapſed between 
both fituations of the ſun, you mult take half of it, 
and ſeek in the tables the true place of the ſun at theſe 
three times. This being done, the difference of the ex- 
treme place of the ſun muſt be added to the mean place, 
in order to have it with compariſon to the extremes; 
but if the mean place found by calculation docs not 
agree with the mean place found by compariſon, you 
muſt take the difference, and add to the mean time, 
that which anſwers to that difference, if the mean time 
found by calculation be leſſer; but, if greater, it mult 


be ſubtracted, in order to have the time of the ſol- * 
ſtice. 
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optical ſtice. Here it muſt be noticed, that kn error of a the teleſcope upon any of the pins in CD, whilſt its Optical 
inſtruments few ſeconds in the obſerved altitude of the ſun will lower end reſted upon the pin F. Now, that the tele. Inſtruments 


_— 


169 

Ir Cotes's 
ſtrument 
ſeribed. 


late 
C XXII. 
Y 2. 


—— make an alteration of an hour in the true time of the 


ſolſtice ; whence it is plain, than the true time of the 
ſolſtice cannot be had but with inſtruments very well 
divided, and ſeveral very exact obſervations. 

With regard to eclipſes, the beginning, end, and 
total emerſion may be eſtimated with ſufficient exact- 
neſs without teleſcopes; excepting the beginning and 
ending of lunar eclipſes, where an error of one or two 
minutes may be made, becauſe it is difficult to deter- 
mine with certainty the extremity of the ſhadow. But 
the quantity of the eclipſe, that is, the eclipſed por- 
tion of the ſun and moon's diſk, which is meaſured by 
digits, or the 12th part of the ſun and moon's diame- 
ter, and minutes, or the Goth part of digits, cannot 
he well known without a teleſcope joined to ſome in- 
ſtrument. One method of obſerving them by the ſo- 
lar teleſcope hath been already deſcribed ; but this ap- 
plies only to eclipſes of the ſun, thoſe of the. moon 
not being diſcoverable by reaſon of the faintneſs of 
the light : for theſe therefore micrometers muſt be 
uſed, which are be placed in the focus of the teleſcope, 
and of which various kinds are deſcribed under the ar- 
ticle MickomETER. The eclipſes of the ſatellites of 
Jupiter are to be obſerved in the ſame manner, but re- 
quire a better teleſcope than what is neceſſary for ob- 
{rzrving the eclipſes of our moon. 

It is here proper to take notice of the method of 


obviating a difficulty formerly taken notice of; name- 
. ly, that in a ſerene night we often find the light of 


Jupiter and its ſatellites obſerved through the tele- 
ſcope to diminiſh by degrees, ſo that it is impoſſible 
to determine exactly the true times of the immerſion 
and emerſion of the ſatellites. This proceeds from the 
dew which falls upon the ſurface of the objeQ-glaſs, 
and intercepts the light. A very ſure remedy 1s, to 
make a tube of blotting paper, about two feet long, 
and of a ſufficient bigneſs to go about the end of the 
tube of the teleſcope next to the object - glaſs, which 
will very effectually drink up the dew, and hinder 


it from coming to the objeQ-glaſs; and by this 


means we may make our obſervations with ſufficient 
exactneſs. 1 


1g. Teleſcapic Inſtruments for finding Time by obſer- 
ding when the Sun or any Star has equal Altitudes on 
each fide of the Meridian. 


Oxe of theſe inſtruments was made by Mr Roger 
Cotes, and was contrived by him for the purpoſe of regu- 
lating a pendulum-clock preſented to the Royal Society 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, to whom he ſent the following 
deſcription. * AB is a ſtrong wooden axis about fix 


feet in length: CD and DE on one ſide, EF and FG 


on the other, are pieces framed to each other and to 


the axis as firmly as was poſſible. Into the piece CD, 
and at the angle F, were fixed ſtrong wooden pins 
nearly parallel to each other, and perpendicular to the 
plane CDEFG. PQ is the cylindrical braſs tube of 
a ſive · foot teleſcope (belonging to our ſextant;) this 
was well faſtened with iron ſtaples and ſcrews to the 
piece of wood IKML, whoſe under plate ſurface is 
here repreſented as objected to view. Iuto this ſur- 
face there was perpendicularly fixed a ſtrong wooden 


pin N, which was deſigned to hang the upper end of 
Vor. VIII. 2 


ſcope might be taken off, and yet afterwards be again 
placed accurately in the ſame poſition, I ordered the 
edges IK and CD, which touched each other, to be 
rounded like the ſurface of a cylinder, as alſo the edge 
EF into which the pin F was bxed, and agaiuſt which 
the cylindrical tube of the teleſcope reſted, ſo that the 
contact in both places might be made in a point. Up- 
on the ſame account the pins in CD were made a little 
hollow, as is repreſented at R; and the pin F was a 
fruſtum of a cone, that thereby the teleſcope might 
more ſurely touch the edges CD and EF. Into the two 
ends of the wooden axis were ſtrongly fixed two pieces 
of well-tempered ſteel: that at the upper end A was a 
cylinder well turned, which moved in a collar, whoſe 
cavity, repreſented by S, was figured like two hollow 
and inverted fruſtums of cones joined together ; the 
lower at B was a cone moving 1n a conical ſocket of a 
ſomewhat larger angle. This ſocket had liberty to be 
moved horizontally, and to be fixed in any poſition by 
two ſcrews, which preſſed againſt it fideways at right 
angles to each other. The inſtrument being thus pre- 
pared, I fixed a needle V, at the lower end of the 
wooden axis, whoſe point ſtood out from it about an 


inch; then ſuſpending a fine plumb-line TVX from 


the upper end of the ſome axis, I altered the poſition 
of the inſtrument by the ſcrews, until the plumb- 
line came to beat againſt the point of the needle inthe 
whole revolution of the inſtrument, and there I fixed 
it as prepared for uſe,” 2 

So far Mr Cotes. The plumb-line or fine wire 
TVX was ſuſpended by a loop 'T upon a braſs pin 
that ſcrewed into the top of the axis AB; a nick be- 
ing filed round the pin to ſtay the loop from ſliding 
out of it. Then by ſcrewing the pin in or out, the 
plumb-line was brought to the ſame diſtance from the 
axis AB as the point of the needle is at V: which was 
fixed in the end of a thick wooden pin Y, not in the 
axis of it, but towards one fide ; ſo that by turnin 
the pin round itſelf, in a hole bored through the axis 
AB, the needle's point might deſcribe a ſmall circle, 
and be brought to touch tbe plumb-line when parallel 
to the axis of motion of the wood AB. 

Dr Smith gives the following deſcription of an ex- 


cellent inſtrument of this kind, in the noble collection 108 
of the right honourable the earl of Ilay. It is made Farl of 


all of braſs, except a ſquare ſteel axis ab 30 inches in He's in- 


length. To one fide of the upper part of this axis ſtrument. 


there is fixed a ſmall ſextantal arch cd repreſented ſe- 
parately at E; its centre à being at the top of the 
axis ab, The teleſcope MN is alſo 30 inches long, 
and is fixed along the diameter of a ſemicircle of the 
ſame radius as the ſextant, and concentric to it. The 
teleſcope with the ſemicircle being moveable about 
this centre upon the plane of the fixed ſextant ad, 
may be faſtened to it in any elevation by two nuts and 
ſcrews c, 4, fixed in the ends of the ſextantal arch; a 
circular ſlit being made all along the limb of the ſemi- 
circle for theſe ſcrew-pins to fl:de in. Cloſe under 
theſe arches, the axis ab is ſurrounded by a ſhort cy- 
linder e, about an inch in diameter, well turned and 
poliſhed, The lower end of the axis is formed into a 
fine conical point 5. The frame in which the axis 


turns, is a long hollow parallelopiped wanting two 


31 R ſides. 
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Optical ſides. Its other ſides / 2, are two braſs plates, equal 
Uifſtruments;, length to the part be of the axis, and are ſcrewed 


together edgeways. It has for its baſes two equal 
plates 5, i, four inches fquare. In the middle of the 
upper ſquare there is a round hole large enough to re- 
ceive the cylinder e, without touching it ; and over 
this hole is fixed a triangular hole in another plate; 
one of whoſe Tides is moveable by a ſcrew, to make 
all the fides of the triangle touch the cylinder. Up- 
on the lower ſquare there lies a ſmaller plate i, with a 
fine centre-hole to receive the point hof the axis. This 
centre-plate is moveable ſideways by two ſcrews at 
right angles to each other, which, when the frame 1s 
firmly fixed into a nitch of a free-ſtone pillar, will bring 
the axis ab exactly perpendicular to the hdrizon. 
This poſition is known by a ſpirit-level 1% fixed at 
right angles to the axis above the cylinder, upon the 
{ide oppoſite to the ſemicircle. Along the top of the 
level there is a Niding. pointer to be ſet to the end of 
the air- bubble; and when the poſition of the axis is 
ſo adjuſted by the ſcrews below, that the air-bubble 
keeps to the pointer for a whole revolution of the in- 


ſtrument, the axis a þ is certainly perpendicular to the 


169 
Uſes of theſe 
inſtru- 
ments. 


horizon; and then the line of fight through the tele- 


ſcope deſcribes a circle of equal altitudes in the hea- 
vens. There are ſeveral of theſe Circles deſcribed in 
the heavens, even when the teleſcope is fixed to the 
ſextantal arch. For the round hole in its focus has five 
wires parallel to the horizon at equal intervals from one 
another, as at 4; and they are croſſed at right angles 
in the middle by two other upright wires-at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from each other. The deſign of ſo many wires 
is to obſerve when the ſame ſtar is ſucceſſively covered 
by every one of the five, both in the eaſt and welt; ſo 
that the time of its paſſage over the meridian may be 
had more accurately, by taking a medium among all 
the obſervations. 
need be no greater than to afford time enough to 
write down the ſeveral obſervations, which muſt be 
taken when the ſtar is between the perpendicular 
wires, 

Time ſhewn by a clock may be called mechanical, 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſelar and ſidereal time. By obſer- 
ving when a ſtar has equal altitudes before and after 
its culmination or appulſe to the meridian, we have the 
mechanical time of its culmination. Then by ſubtrac- 
ting the ſun's right aſcenſion computed to this me- 
chanical time, from the ſtar's right aſcenſion determi- 
ned for the ſame time, we have the ſolar time of the 
ſtar's culmination, and conſequently the difference be- 
tween the mechanical and ſolar times. 

Thus, by finding the mechanical times, when the 
ſame ſtar culminates any two nights, rather at a di- 
ſtance from each other than ſucceſſive, we have the 
difference between a fidereal day and a mechanical day; 
and conſequently between a mechanical day and a ſo- 
lar day of a mean length. 

Hence any number of mechanical minutes may be 
converted into ſolar or into ſidereal minutes by the 
rule of three, 

Theſe obſervations will anſwer the purpoſe the 


more exactly as the ſtar is nearer to the prime verti- 


cal; becauſe the variation of its altitude 1s here greater 
in a given time, than if it were ſituated in any other 
vertical oblique to the meridian, Ia the latitude of 


1 


The diſtances Between the five wires 
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50 degrees an error of one minute in altitude, at any Opticy 


ſeconds in time; and in the latitude of 55 degrees it 
will cauſe an error of near 7 ſeconds; as that excellent 
geometer Mr Cotes bas fhewn in his treatiſe con- 
cerning the E/rimation and Limits of Errors in mix- 
ed mathematics, publiſhed at the end of his admi— 
rable book called Harmonia Menſurarum. It is alſo 
the ſaſeſt to chooſe a ſtar as high as poſſible, left a 
different ſtate of the atmoſphere ſhould cauſe a diffe- 
rent refraction of the viſual rays, and conſequently an 


error in the times of obſervation. 


The ſolar time may alſo be found by obſerving 
when the ſun himſelf has equal altitudes in the morn- 
ing and evening; if we correct the time of the latter 
obſervation by a juſt allowance for the variation of the 
ſun's declination, as follows. Upon a celeftial globe 


at V; the complement of its latitude PV; its meri- 
dian PVBG; a circle of equal altitudes ABCD, de- 
ſcribed about its pole V; and paſſing thro' the ſun's 
centre at A at the time of the morning obſervation, 
and through it at D at the time of the evening obſer- 
vation; two circles of declination, PAF, PDI, cut- 
ting the equator FGHI, in F and I; a parallel of 
declination ACE, cutting the circle PDI in E, and 
ABD in C; three equal vertical arches VA, VC, 
VD; and laſtly, a third circle of declination PCH 
cutting the equator in H. Now, had not the ſun va- 
ried his declination from A or E to D, in the even- 
ing he would have had the ſame altitnde at C as in 
reality he has at D. And then as the angles VPC, 
VPA, would have been equal, ſo the times of the 
evening and morning obſervations would alfo have been 
equidiſtant from noon; being meaſured by thoſe 


angles, or by the arches GF, GH. Therefore the 


angle CPD, or the arch IH, which meaſures it, is al- 
ſo the meaſure of a portion of time to be ſubtracted 
from the evening obſervation, if the ſun's declination 


varies northwards, otherwife to be added, to give the 


time ſought equidiſtant from noon. 'Let another circle 
of declination P biſe& the ſmall angle HPI, and 


conſequently the fmall arches CD and HI in & and /. 


Draw the vertical arch AV; and in the triangle PV, 
we have given PV the complement of the latitude, and 
P 4 half the ſum of the given complements, PC or PA 
and PD, of the ſun's declinations at the times of the 
two obſervations, and laſtly, the included angle 4 PV, 
by converting half the interval of time between the 
obſervations into degrees and minutes. Hence by tri- 
gonometry we have the angle PIV, of an interme- 
diate magnitude between PCV and PDV, and there- 
fore fitter to be uſed inſtead of either of them. Hence 


' alſo we ſhall have the arch IH; by taking it in pro- 
portion to DE the difference of the declinations, as the 
co-tangent of the angle PCV, to the fine of the arch 


PC or PI. For IHis to DE in a ratio compounded 
of IH to CE and of CE to DE, that is, of the radius 
to the fine of the arch PC, and of the co tangent of 
the angle DCE or PCV to the radius: as appears by 
taking away the common angle DCP from the right 
angles ECP and DCV; and by conſidering the ſmall 
triangle DCE, N Pan at E, as if it was reQuli- 
near. The calculation ſuppoſes the ſun's centre has 


equal altitudes at A.and D; which is agreeable —_ 
- "* ob» 


Plate 


let the pole be at P; the vertex of the obſerver's place — 


point of the prime vertical, will cauſe an error af 62 Viſtruny, 
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der limb has equal altitudes.” 


SECT. VI. Of the Mechaniſm of the principal Opti- 
cal Inftkruments. 


As part of the mechaniſm of' optical inſtru- 
ments depends on a knowledge of the arts of calling, 
poliſhing and ſoldering brals and other metals, of 
turning wood, &c. we mult necellarily confine our- 
ſelves in this ſection tg ſome directions concerning the 
grinding and poliſhing of the glaſſes and ſpecula for 
microſcopes aud teleſcopes, with the method of put- 
ting them together and adjuſting them; leaving the 
fabrication of the other parts to be learned by the in- 
genuity and indultry of thoſe wha chooſe to employ 
themſelves in that manner, and for which ſcarce any 
rules that would be of much ſervice can be laid down, 


gr. Of making Glaſi-globules for Microſcopes. 


THovGH theſe are not found to be of ſuch uſe as 
ſmall convex lenſes, yet as they are eaſily made, and 
are ſtil} uſed through choice by ſame perſons, we ſhall 
here give ſome of the belt methods of making them. 
Mr Butterheld's method of making theſe was by the 
flame of a ſpirit-lamp, which, inſtead of a wick, had 
ſeveral folds of fine ſilver- wire doubled up and down 
like a ſkain of thread. Having prepared ſome fine 
glaſs, beaten to powder and waſhed very clean, he 
took a little of it upon the ſharp point of a ſilver 
needle wetted with ſpittle, and held it in the flame, 
turning it about till it become quite round, but no 
longer, for fear of burning it. Ihe art lies in giving 
the globules an exact roundneſs, which can only be 
learned by experience. When a great many globules 
were thus formed, he rubbed them clean with ſoft 
leather. Then, having ſeveral ſmall pieces of thin 
braſs plates, twice as long as broad, he doubled them 
up into the form of a ſquare, and punched a fine bole 
through the middle of them; and having rubbed 
off the bur about the holes with a whetſtone, and 
blacked the inſides of the plates with the ſmoke of 
a candle, he placed a globule between the two holes, 
and tacked the plates together with two or three rivets. 

Dr Hooke, for the ſame purpoſe, uſed to take a 
very clear piece of glaſs, and draw it out into long 
threads in a lamp; then he held theſe threads in the 
flame, till they ran into round globules at the end. 
He next faſtened the globules with ſealing- wax to the 
end of a ſtick, fo that the threads ſtood upwards, and 
grinding off the ends of the threads upon a whetſtone, 
poliſhed them upon a ſmooth metal plate with a little 
putty. 

Mr Stephen Gray tell us, that, for want of a ſpirit- 
lamp, he laid a ſmall particle of glaſs, about the big- 
neſs of the intended globule, upon the end of a piece 
ot charcoal, and by the help of a BLow-Pipe, with the 
flame of a candle, he ſoon melted it into a globule. 
By this means he made them indifferently clear, and 
the ſmalleſt very round; but the larger, by reſting 
upon that fide, became a little flatted, and received a 
roughneſs,/6n that fide. He was therefore wont to 
grind and poliſh them upon a braſs plate till he re- 
duced them to hemiſpheres ; but he found, that the 
ſmall round globules, beſides that they magnified 
more, ſhewed objects more diſtinctly than the hemi- 
ſpheres, 


— 
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im obſervations that determine when his upper or his un- 9 2. grinding Lenſes for Teleſcopes and Micreſcopes. n 


A Lens is more eafily made of an equal convexity Optical 
on both ſides than of any other figure, becauſe the Inſtruments 
ſame tools will ſerve for grinding both its ſurfaces. : 
And a plaſs of this figure will make as perfect an 
image 2s any other, becauſe the aberrations of the 
rays occaltoned by the ſpherical figures of the ſurfaces, 
whatever be the proportion of the ſemidiameters, are 
inconſiderable in long teleſcopes, in proportion to 
what is occaſtoned by the different refrangibility of 
the rays, which laſt error Mr Dollond has 2. how 
to correct. If it be propoſed, then, to make a glaſs of 
equal convexities, that ſhall have a given focal diſtance, 
the radius of the fperical ſurface will be found by 
taking it in proportion to the given focal diſtance as 
12 to 11, putting the fine of incidence to the fine of 
refraction out of air into glaſs as 17 to 11, which Sir 


1 
Iſaac Newton hath accurately determined it to be. | 


Tue focal diftance of the plafs being given, its aper- 
iure may be found by the following table. 


Length 
the te- = 
leſcope, | Linear | Focal di- | Linear 
or focal | aperture of | ſtance of ]ampliti- 
diſtance | the object the Cy Cc» cation, 


of the glats, | glaſs. or mag- 
object- nifying | 
glaſs. | power. 
2 


Feet. Inch& Dec. Inch & Dec. 


20 2.45 2.70 , | Sg 


30 3.00 3.30 | 109 


2 3-56 118 
— 3 3.51 126 
45 | 3:07 404 | 133 
50 3.87 4.26 141 
55 4.06 4.47 148 


60 4.24 4.00 154 y 
70 4-58 5.04 166 
80490 | 5-39 78 
90 5. 20 5.72 189 
100 5.45 6.03 199 


— —— CR — — 


140 6.48 7.13 235 
160 6.93 7.62 252 
180 7.35 8.09 267 


200 | 7-75 8.583 281 | 
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Fi. O. 0.61 20 
13 a 0.85 28 | 
D. 34 | 
7 1.09. | 1.20 40 1 
IDS 7 1.23 1-35 44 i 
[4 8 1.34 1.47 49 
„ 1.60 53 | 
o 1.55 1.71 56 1 
9 |- 1.64 1. 80 60 i 
10 1.73 1.90 63 [ 
13 1.97 2.17 72 | 1 


15 2.12 2.32 77 j 


25 2.74 3.01 100 | ö 


120 6.00 6. 60 218 I 


x 
—— "WO 


1 


CET 240 8.48 8.93 308 


— — ———ů — 
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Mechaniſm 
of Task continued. 
Optical — — — — — 
N omg Feet. Inch & Dec. Inch & Dec. 


220 8.12 8.83 295 


260 8.83 9.71 321 
280 9.16 10.08 333 


309 | 9.49 | 10:44 | 345 


400 10.95 12.05 398 1 


500 | 12.25 | 13.47 | 445 
Goo | 13.42 | 14.76 1488 | 


Theſe proportions, in Huygens's table for refracting 
teleſcopes, are meaſured by the Rheinland foot, which 
is to the Engliſh foot as 139 to 135: ſo that, ta- 
king their lengths of as many Engliſh feet, their 
apertures and eye-glaſſes and linear amplifications 
ſhould be ſeverally diminiſhed in the ſubduplicate ratio 
of 139 to 135; that is, nearly in the ratio of 139 to 

173 137, or about g or „th part of the whole. 
Mr Huy- Becauſe the figure of the glaſs cannot be made ex- 
1 actly true to its very edges, the breadth of it may 
cerning the be about half an inch more than the diameter of its 
ſize of the aperture, or even three quarters, or a whole inch 


glaſs and more, if its focal diſtance be between zo and 200 feet. 
tools for 


— Mr Huygens direQs in general to make the breadth 
of the concave tool or plate in which an object-glaſs 
muſt be ground, almoſt three times the breadth of 
the glaſs; though in another place he ſpeaks of 
grinding a glaſs whoſe focal diſtance was 200 feet, 
and breadth 84 inches, in a plate only 15 inches broad. 
But for eye-glaſſes, and others of a ſhorter radius, 
the tool muſt be in proportion to the breadth of theſe 
glaſſes, to afford ſufficient room for the hand in po- 
liſhing. Huygens made his tools of copper or caſt 
braſs; which, for fear they ſhould change their figures 
by bending, can hardly be caſt too thick : nevertheleſs 
he found by experience, that a tool 14 inches broad 
and half an inch thick was ſufficient for grinding 
glaſſes to a ſphere of 36 feet diameter; when the tool 
was ſtrongly cemented upon a cylindrical ſtone an inch 

194 thick, with hard cement made of pitch and aſhes. 
Method of Ia order to make moulds for caſting ſuch tools as 
3 be are pretty much concave, he directs that wooden 
patterns ſhould be turned in a lathe aflittle thicker and 
broader than the tools themſelves. But for tools that 
belong to ſpheres above 20 or zo feet diameter, he 
ſays it is ſufficient to uſe flat boards turned circular to 
the 1:ngth and breadth required. When the plates 
are caſt, they mult be turned in a lathe exactly to the 
concavity required. And for this purpoſe it is requi- 
fite to make a couple of braſs gauges in the following 

375 manner, | 


_ —_— Take a wooden pole a little longer than the radius 
—_  _— 


through the end of it ſtrike two ſmall ſteel points at 
a diſtance from each other, equal to the radius of the 
ſphere intended; and by one of the points hang up 
the polesagainſt a wall, ſo that this upper point may 
have a circular motion in a hole or ſocket made of 
braſs or iron firmly fixed in the wall. Then take two 
equal plates of braſs or copper well hammered and 
ſmoothed, whoſe length is ſomewhat more than the 
breatlth of the tool of caſt braſs, and whoſe thickneſs 


may be a tenth or a twelfth part of an inch, and (he 


of the ſpherical ſurface of the glaſs intended, and 
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breadth two or three inches. Then having faſtened Mechahiſ 
theſe plates flat againſt the wall in an horizontal po- _ of 
ſition, with the moveable point in the pole ſtrike Bm. 
true arch upon each of them. Then file away 8 
braſs on one fide exactly to the arch ſtruck, ſo as to 

make one of the braſs edges convex and the other 
concave ; and, to make the arches correſpond more 
exactly, fix one of the plates flat upon a table, 
and grind the other againſt it with emery. Thele are 
the gauges to be made uſe of in turning the braſs tools 
exaQly to the ſphere required. 

But if the radius of the ſphere be very large, the 
ganges muſt be made in the following manner. Sup- Flate 
poſe the line AE, fig. 1. drawn upon the braſs plate, CCXXTp, 
to be the tangent of the required arch AFB, whoſe 
radius, for example, is 36 feet, and diameter 72. 
From A. ſet off the parts AE, EE, &c. ſeverally 
equal to an inch, and let them be continued a little 
beyond half the breadth of the tool required. Then, 
as 72 feet or 864 inches is to one inch, ſo let one inch 
be to a fourth number; this will be the number of 
decimal parts of an inch in the firſt line EF, reck- 
oning from A. Multiply this fourth number ſuc- 
cefſively by the numbers 4, 9, 16, 25, Kc. the 
ſquares of 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and the ſeveral products 
will be the numbers of decimal parts contained 1n the 
2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th EF reſpectively. But becauſe 
theſe numbers of parts are too ſmall to be taken from 
a ſcale by a pair of compaſſes, ſubtradt them ſeverally 
from an inch repreſented by the lines EG ; and the 
remainders being taken from a ſcale of an inch divided 
into decimal parts, and transferred by the compaſſes 
from G to F, will determine the points F, F, &c. of 
the arch required; after which the braſs plate muſt 
be filed away exactly to the points of this arch, and 
poliſhed as before. 170 

To apply the braſs tool to a turning lathe in order Of turain 
to turn the concave ſurface of it exactly ſpherical, let the bal 
fig. 2. repreſent a view of ſome part of the lathe, tocl. 
taken from a point directly over it; let 45 repreſent Fig 2, 4 
a ſtrong flat diſk of braſs half an inch thick at leaſt, 
having a ſtrong iron ſcrew-pin firmly fixed in the 
centre of it, and flanding out exactly perpendicular 
to one fide; by which it may be ſcrewed into the 
end c of the mandrel or axis of the lathe, repreſented 
by cd. This diſk is repreſented ſeparately in hg. 3. 
and muſt be well ſoldered to the backſide of the tool 
e which therefore, in the middle of it, muſt be made 
plane, and exactly parallel to the circumference of its 


oppoſite ſurface, in order that the circumference may 


be carried round the axis of the lathe in a plane 
perpendicular to it. The mandrel or axis c turns 
upon a point d in the puppet-head of the lathe, and in 
an iron collar repreſented by 77. | 
Let g hi repreſent a board nailed faſt on the other 4 
puppet-head ; and let the concave gauge g + be laid * 
upon this board, with its concave arch parallel to the 
concavity of the tool e f; and be ſcrewed down to the 
board with flat-headed ſcrews ſunk into the braſs. 
Let /mn o repreſent ſuch another board lying upon 
the former, with the convex gauge /m ſcrewed to the 
under fide of it ; ſo that, by moving this upper board, 
the arch of the convex gauge may be brought to touch 
the concave one, and to ſlide againſt it. The turning 
tool þq is laid upon the moveable board, and is held 
faſt to it by a broad-headed ſcrew at 7, to be turned 
2 , 01. 
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ucchaniſm or unturned by the hand upon occaſion. To know 
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whether the concave gauge be exactly parallel to the 
concavity of the tool e f ſcrewed faſt to the mandrel, 
direct the point þ of the turning tool pg to touch any 
point of the tool ef near its circumference: then 
having fixed the turning tool þ q by its ſcrew 7, turn the 
braſs tool e F half round, and move the upper board 
till the point p of the turning tool be brought over- 
againſt the ſame mark vpon the tool / and if it juſt 
touches it as before when the gauges coincide, all is 
right. If not, the poſition of the head of the lathe 
may be altered a little by ſtriking it with a mallet. 
But the beſt way is, to make this examination of the 
ſituation of the concave gauge, when only one end of 
it is fixed to the lathe by a ſingle tack or ſcrew, about 
which it may eaſily be moved into its true poſition. 
And while the tool or plate / is turning, the ſame 
examination of its paralleliſm to the gauge muſt be fre- 
quently repeated ; otherwiſe its ſurface will take a 
falſe figure. It is convenient that the vpper board 


lm no ſhould project over both the gavges ; and to 


keep its ſurface parallel to that of the under board, 
two round-headed nails, or a plate of braſs, as thick 
as the gauges, mult be fixed to its under ſurface, to- 
wards the oppofite fide 20. Care muſt be taken to 
drill the holes in the gauges, through which they are 
ſcrewed to the boards, not too near the poliſhed arches 
for fear of altering their figure by the yielding of the 
braſs. 'The tool and all the parts of the lathe muſt be 
fixed very firm; becauſe any trembling motion will 
cauſe the graving tool pg to indent the braſs. After 
the tool is well turned, it muſt be ſeparated from the 
braſs ab by melting the ſolder with live coals laid up- 


on it. In a ſimilar manner may a convex tool be turned 


by tranſpoling the gauges. | 

Mr Huygens adviſes firſt to form the plates or tools 
in a turning lathe; and then to grind them together 
with emery ; that is to ſay, the concave and convex 
tool of the ſame ſphere together. But the tools of 
very large ſpheres, he would have ground at firſt 
quite plane by a ſtone- cutter; and then ground hollow 
with a round flat ſtone and emery to the proper gauge. 
And he preſcribes to uſe for this grinding firſt a ſtone 
half as broad as the tool, and after that another nearly 
of the whole breadth of it; and in this way of form- 
ing the tools, it will be convenient to tie a little 
frame of thick paper, or rather of thin paſteboard, 
about an inch high, round the tool, in order to keep 
in the emery ; and in grinding, the whole muſt be 
made extremely firm. When the tool is to be po- 
liſhed, it muſt ſtill remain upon the ſtone pedeſtal ; 
otherwiſe it will be in danger of bending a little in the 
operation. i 

For poliſhing the tools when ground, Mr Huygens di- 
rects the concave tool to be daubed with ſoap; after 
which, he takes the round tone above-mentioned, ſome- 
what leſs than the tool, (or the convex tool itſelf), and 
heats it; then he pours upon it ſome hot melted cement 
(made of pitch and fine powdered and ſiſted aſhes, as 
much as he can mix with it), and then he turns over the 
ſtone and cement upon the concave tool, into which alſo 
he had poured a good quantity of the ſame cement; ba- 
ving firſt laid three little pieces of braſs, of equal thick- 
neſſes, on the circumference of it, in order to preſs and 
keep this cruſt of cement of an exact equal thickneſs 


3 


Then taking the ſtone from the tool, and turning it 


up, he ſifts upon the cement that ſticks to it a eruſt of 0 


very fine emery; and with a flat iron ſpatula, about one 
third of an inch thick, gently warmed, he preſſes light- 
ly the emery, to ſtick to and incruſtate upon the ce- 
ment. The whole is then gently warmed, viz. the 
ſtone, cement, and emery, and he again replaces it. 
upon the concave tool, and leaves it again to cool; ſo 
that he has by this means a cruſt of emery exactly of 
the figure of his tool ; and with this he poliſhes the 
tool dry, without the addition of any wet, preſſing it 
hard on the ſurface of the tool. To preſs it the harder, 
he places vpon it a long pole, a little bent, to make it 
ſpring, whoſe upper end is fixed to the ceiling of the 
room, or elſe is preſſed downwards by a ſtrong iron 
ſpring; and he thinks it is neceffary to have two per- 
ſons to rub the tone upon the tool. Here, however, 
it mult be obſerved, that great care muſt be taken in 
this, and 1n all caſes where this way of grinding by a 
pole is made uſe ef, to ſix the point of preſſure exactly 
in the middle. . 

To bring the concave tool till nearer to perfection, 
take equal pieces, about an inch ſquare, of blue hone, 


ſuch as are uſed by engravers for poliſhing their cop- - 


per, and place as many of them as yon can vpon the 
lurface of the tool to be poliſhed, laying the grain of 
them, ſome one way, fome another; ſticking them as 
cloſe as you can to one another with ſoap and com- 
mon white ſtarch: then fill up all the interſtices of the 
hones with clean dry fand, to about two thirds of the 
thickneſs of the hones; then having a border of paper 
or paſteboard put round the tool as before, ſhake the 
tool gently, that the fand may equally ſublide, and 
blow it every where to an equal depth with a pair of 
bellows. Then take ſome hard cement, extremely het, 
and pour it all-over the hones ; then having cleaned 
the ſtone, or convex tool, which before was incruſta- 
ted with pitch and emery, place this ſtone (or convex 
tool) warmed, on the top of the cement, and let all 
cool together, Then rubbing the tool with this po- 
liſher made with hones, by applying your pole to the 
top of the ſtone as before, you will know when the 
tool is brought to perfection, by wiping off the filth, 
in which caſe all parts of it will appear equally bright 
by looking upon it obliquely againſt the light. If 
you would uſe this poliſher again, it muſt be kept in 
a cool cellar, leaving the hones uppermoſt ; otherwiſe 
in warm weather they will change their ſituation 16 
the cement, even by their own weight. 


The cement vſed for faſtening the glaſſes is made Cement for 
of ſeveral different compoſitions, according to the fancy faſtening on. 


in 1 : e glattes. 
Cherubin informs us, that it was 00 


of the operator. 
uſually made of common black pitch ard fine ſifted 
vine-aſhes: but he himſelf made it of roſin and ochre, 
or roſin and Spaniſh white; pounding the roſin firſt, 
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in all its parts; and thus he lets them cool together, Mechaviſm 
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and mixing it with a due quautity of the powder, and 


then ſifting the mixture upon hot melted pitch, and, 
while hot, well mixing and incorporating the whole. 
By others, the cemeut is made of pitch and common 
coal-aſhes fifted fine. In all caſes, it is harder or foft- 
er, as more or leſs of the aſhes or other fie powder is 
put into it: and in the preſent caſe, for poliſhing theſe 
tools, it mult be made as hard as poſſible, by putting 
in a large quantity of aſhes; for otherwiſe, if the ce- 
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Mechaniſm ment is not hard enough, the particles of the emery 
Fe of will be looſened by the heat in grinding, and then will 
optical 
Inſtruments only run round upon the tool, without working out 
— — the little inequalities thereof. If the emery ſhould be 
found to grow blunt, a very little more of it may be 
duſted dry upon the tool, by which its ſharrpneſs and 
cutting quality will be a little recovered ;- but if the 
cement be ſufficiently hard at firſt, the emery will al- 
179 ways remain ſufficiently ſharp. 
Of chooling The belt kind of glaſs is perfectly white; but great 
tne glats. care muſt be taken in chooſing it totally free from 
veins. To diſcover theſe veins, one ſhould look very 
obliquely agaiuſt 2 ſmall light in a room otherwiſe 
dark. In this manner one may examine pieces of a 
poliſhed looking-glaſs, of which object-glaſſes are 
ſometimes mae; but becauſe theſe are ſeldom of a 
ſufficient thickneſs for this purpoſe, it will be proper 
to take ſome pieces of the fame ſort of glaſs before it 
is poliſhed, and get it ground to an equal thickneſs 
and poliſhed a little by the common glaſs Frinders, in 
order to judge what pieces are ſit for uſe. Sometimes 
little veins will appear like fine threads, which ſcarce 
do any harm. Sometimes their imperſections cannot 
be diſcovered by the former way of trial; and yet af- 
ter the glaſs is well formed and poliſhed, they will ap- 
pear by reflection in the following manner. In a dark 
room place the glaſs upright upon a table, turning 
that furface from you which is ſuſpected to be faulty; 
then holding a lighted candle im your hand, ſo that 
the middle of the broad light reflected from the firſt 
ſurface may fall upon your eye, recede from the glaſs 
till the rays refledted from the back ſurface ſhall juſt 
begin to invert the candle; then the whole glaſs will 
2ppear all over bright, and then you will diſcover its 
defects, and the imperfections of the poliſh, When 
the glaſs is a portion of a large ſphere, we uſe a ſmall 
perſpective, three or four inches long, to magnify the 
180 defects. 0 
How glaſſes The pieces of glaſs above. mentioned ſhould be 
sale much broader than the intended object · glaſs, that there 
ant round- may be reom enough far chooſing the beſt part of 
ed. them.” For planing and ſmoothing theſe large pieces 
of claſs, plates of caſt-iron may be made uſe of; 
ſuch as are fold at the iron- mongers ſhops, after they 
have been ground and planed on a ftone-cutter's en- 
gine. Upon the plate of glafs, with a diamond- 
pointed compats, itrike a circle repreſenting the ob- 
ject-glaſs; and alſo another concentric circle, with a 
radius about a tenth or twelfth part of an inch bigger: 
And alſo two other ſach circles, on the other ſide of 
the glaſs, directly oppoſite to the former; Which may 
be done by means of the circular glaſs to be after- 
wards deſcribed. The larger parts of the glaſs may 
be ſeparated from the outward circle by a red-hot iron, 
or by a ſtrong broad vice, opened exactly to the thick- 
neſs of the glaſs, The remaining inequalities may be 
taken off by a grind-itone ; beginning with the lar- 
geſt firſt, and taking care that they do not ſplinter. 
Then, having warmed the glaſs, cement a wooden 
handle to it; and in a common deep tool for cye- 
glaſſes, making uſe of white clear ſand and water, 
grind the circumference of the glaſs exactly true to 
the innermoſt circle on each fide of it. Then, having 
mace a great many ſmall cavities with a punch upon 


one ſide of a round copper plate, and having fixed the 
line 


- 
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other fide of it upon the middle of the round glaſs, by Mechaig 
cement made with two parts of roſin or hard pitch, of 
and one part of wax, place the ſteel- point of the ſpring, bete 
ing pole above deſcribed, T 14 or 15, feet long, —.— 
into that cavity of the copper plate which lies neareſt 

the thickeſt part of the glaſs; then work the glaſs by 
the pole with ſand and water upon a flat plate of caſt 
iron, of a round figure, the plate having been planed 
with ſand and water by a ftone-cutter. Then having 
examined the thickneſs of the glaſs in ſeveral places 
by a hand-vice, which is better than a pair of cal- 
lipers, by repeating the ſame operation, it will. ſoon 
be reduced to an equal thickneſs in all its parts. To- 
wards the end of this operation it will be convenient to 
make uſe of ſiſted emery, becauſe the ſand will ſcrateh 
too deep: and then it will alſo be neceſſary to place 
the ſteel- point of the pole exactly over the. centre of 
the under ſurface of the glaſs; otherwiſe that ſurface 
will take a cylindrical or convex figure, even though 
it was exactly plane before you began to grind it; and 
when concave glaſſes are to be poliſhed, it is alſo ab- 
ſolu ely neceſſary to place the point of preſſure exact. 
over the centre of the under ſurface. of the glaſs. To 
bring one of the little cavities in the copper-plate ex- 
actly over that centre, a circular glaſs is made uſe of, 
formed from a broken looking-glaſs with the quick- 
ſilver rubbed off. On this muſt be deſcribed, with 
a diamond-pointed compaſs, eight or ten concentric 
eircles, about a quarter of an inch diſtant from each 
other, ſo that the larger circles may be ſomewhat big- 
erthan the circumference of the glaſs to be poliſhed. 
ay this circular glaſs upon the ſurface-of the glaſs to 
de poliſhed; and move it to and fro till you perceive 
that the circumference of the glaſs to be poliſhed is 
exactly parallel to the neareſt circle upon the eireular 
glaſs; then, having inverted both the glaſſes, Jay the 
circular glaſs upon a table, and having laid a ſmall live 
coal upon the copper plate, to make it moveable on the 
cement, place one point of a pair of compaſſes in one 
of the little cavities, and move the copper till a cir- 
cumference deſcribed with the other point coincides c 
exactly with any one circle upon the circular glaſs, 
and the buſineſs is done. It is convenient to paſte. 
three ſlender ſhreds of fine linen directed towards the 
centre of the circular glaſs, that the other glaſs may 
not flide too eafily upon it, and that they may not 
ſcratch one another. The cavities punched in the cop- 
per plate, and alſo in the point of the pole, ſhould be 
trizngular, to hinder the rotation of the glaſs; which 
is til] more neceſſary in giving it the laſt poliſh. Here 
alſo we mult obſerve whether the circumference re- 
mains exactly circular on both ſides of it, which malt 
be tried with compaſſes: and if it be not, it mult be 
corrected again by grinding it exactly circular in a 
common tool for making eye glaſſes; which will con- 
tribute very much to its taking an exact ſpherical ſur- 
face when it comes to be ground in its proper too!. 
For if any part of the circumference be protuberant, 
it will hinder the adjoining parts of the ſurface from 
wearing ſo much as they ſhould do; and of conſequence _ 
will ſpoil its ſarface, 

When the glaſs is thoroughly planed and rounded 
as above, take away the plate with the ſeveral cavi- 
tics, and, with ſome of the ſame cement, fix on a 
ſmaller round picce of braſs or rather ſteel truely 2 | 

an 
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Mechaviſm and turned about the bigneſs of a'farthing, but thicker, kept too moiſt nor too dry, but about the confiſtence Mecheuum 
of having firſt made in the centre thereof, with a trian- of pap. Much depends on this laſt circumſtance. For, of 


— alar ſteel punch, a hole about the bigneſs ofa gooſe- if it is too dry, the emery-will clog and flick, and in- 1 
laſtruments 


quill, and about the depth of A of an igeh; and at the 
very bottom of this triangular hole, a {mall round hole 
mult be punched, ſomewhat deeper, with a very fine 
ſteel punch. A ſmall'ſteel-point: about an inch long 
muſt be truly ſhaped and fitted to this triangular hole, 
and, at the very apex, to the ſmall, round, deeper 
impreſſion. Nevertheleſs, it muſt not be fitted fo ex- 
actly, but that it may have ſome liberty to move to 
and fro; the apex always continuing to preſs upon 
the ſurface of the round hole below. This ſteel tri- 
angular point muſt be fixed to one end of à pele; to 
the other end of which another round iron point muſt 
be fixed, of about five or fix inches long, to play 
freely up and down in a round hole in a piece of braſs 
let into a board G6xed in the cieling for that purpoſe, 
perpendicularly over the bench, and over the centre of 
the tool, Which mult be ſtrongly and truely Gxed ho- 


rizontally .thereon. Mr Huygens directs the braſs 


plate to be fixed to the glaſs by means of cement, and 
takes no notice of any other method whatever; though 
it is plain, that it is hardly poſſible, in this, or any 
other caſe, to bring the cement to a fluidity ſufficient 
to fix two plane ſurfaces exactly parallel to one ano- 
ther, without heating the glaſs, and the braſs alſo, to 
a very great degree, and thus endangering the glaſs 
conſiderably. To avoid this, ſome have uſed plaſter 


of Paris; others cement an intermediate glaſs to the 


braſs or wood, and then fix the glaſs to be ground to 
the outward ſurface of the eemented glaſs with com- 
mon glue. It may eaſily be done, however, with 
common iſinglaſs or fiſh-glue, which will run very 
fluid, and will fix the glaſs and the braſs of itſelf 
{trongly together. Some common ſoft red wax is to 
be ſtuck on the edges of the braſs, to keep wet from 
getting. to the glue. 

For grinding glaſſes truely plane by this method, 
Mr Huygens preſcribes the pole to be about 15 feet 
long; but, in grinding upon a concave plate, the pole 
is moſt convemently made of the ſame length with the 
radius of the ſphere, though Dr Smith is of opinion 
that it would not be material if made conſiderably 
ſorter, as the height of the room may allow. It is 
neceſſary to have, lying by, an ordinary piece of coarſe 
glaſs ground in the ſame tool, called a hruiſer; where- 
by, when any new. emery is laid on the tool in grind: 
ing the glaſs, it muſt be firſt run over and ſmoothed, 
tor fear that any little coarſe grains ſhould remain and 
ſcratch the glaſs, 

Things being thus prepared, ſome pots of emery 
of various fineneſſes muſt be prepared. Take 4 
the rougheſt ſort a ſmall half-pugil, wetting and 
daubing it pretty cquably on the tool: then lay on 
your glaſs, and fix up the pole, continuing to grind 
for a quarter of an hour; not preſſing upon the pole, 
but barely carrying the glaſs round thereby: then 
take the like quantity of ſome fine emery, and work 
another quarter of an hour therewith ; and then take 
the like quantity of emery ſtill finer, and work for 
the ſame time: after -which you muſt work for an 
hour and an half with ſome. of the fineſt emery 
you have, taking away by little and little ſome of 


. the emery with a wet ſponge. It muſt neither be 


corporate in ſuch a manner as to cut little or none at 
all, unleſs here and there, where its body chances to 
be broke; and in thoſe places it will ſcratch and cut 
the glaſs irregularly : or if it is too much diluted, it 
will, from the irregular ſeparation of its parts, cut in 
ſome places more than in others, as in the former caſe, 
But Mr Huygens tells us, that this method of ufing 
various forts of freſh emery is not good; as in this 


. way, he finds by experience, that the belt glaſſes are 


often ſcratched. For this reaſon, he adviſes to take a 
large quantity of emery of the firſt or ſecond ſort, and 
work with it from firſt to laſt, taking away by little 
and little every half hour, or quarter of an hour, more 
and more of the emery with a wet ſponge. By this 
means he could bring the glaſs extremely ſmooth and 
fine, fo that a candle or ſaſh window could be ſeen 
through it pretty well defined ; which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently well ground for receiving the laſt 
poliſh. But, if the glaſs has not acquired this degree 
of tranſparency, it is certain, ſays Mr Huygens, that 
too much emery remains; and therefore it muſt ſtill be 
diminiſhed, and the operation continued. He found 
common - well-water moſt proper in this operation of 
grinding; and he took care to move the glaſs in 
circles, taking an inch beyond the centre of the tool, 


and ſomewhat beyond its outfide ; and he found in a 


glaſs of 200 feet, whoſe diameter was 84 inches, 
which he ground in a tool of 15 inches diameter, 
that the figure of the tool in grinding would alter 
conſiderably, unleſs he carried the glaſs round an inch 
beyond the centre of the tool one way, and 3+ inches 
beyond the ſkirts of it another way ; but if he carried it 
no farther than a ftraw's breadth beyond the ſkirts of 
the tool, and of conſequence farther beyond the centre, 


the glaſs would always grind falſely, ſo that he could 


never afterwards bring the outſides of it to a true and 
fine poliſh, 

When you firſt begin to grind, and the emery be- 
gins to be ſmooth, the glaſs will ſtick a little to the 
tool and run ſtiff, - Then freſh emery is to be added. 
When it afterwards comes to be poliſhed, it will, 
if large, require a conſiderable ſtrength to move it; 
but this inconvenience will happen leſs in grinding by 
the pole than in grinding with the hand. For the 
warmth of the hand makes the ſubitance of the glaſs 
ſwell; and not only increaſes the ſticking of the glaſs, 
but in ſome meaſure may ſpoil the figure of it, as alſo 
of the tool. When it is ground with the pole, it never 
ſtieks very ſtrongly, unleſs when you take the glaſs 
off from the tool, and keep it from it for ſome time, 
and then apply it to the tool again: and this in large 
glaſſes ; for by this means the glaſs gets from the air 
a greater warmth than it had on the tool ; and being 
again applied to the tool, its Jower ſurface is ſuddenly 
contracted by the cold, and thus flicks to the tool. 
Wherefore, ſays Mr Huygens, you mult in that caſe 
wait till the glaſs and the tool come to be of one tem- 
perature. The like effect is obſcrvable in grinding 
when there is a fire in the room ; and hence we may 
ſee the great nicety requiſite in grinding theſe large 
glaſſes, and the neceſſity of attending even to the mi- 
nuteſt circumſtances, 2 
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Inſtead of emery, Father Cherubin preſcribes the 
grit of a hard grind · ſtone, well beaten into fine powder, 


and fifted. The ſame thing hath been done by com- 


mon white-ſand waſhed clean, taking away by little 
and little the grit as it became finer and finer. Nay, 
glaſſes have been frequently poliſhed off in this man- 
ner w:thout the ute of any other material whatever. 
This method is called drying of gn ſand; becauſe, as 
the matter grows finer and finer, they wet it leſs and 
lefs, till for the laſt quarter of an hour (the whole work 
laſting nearly two hours) they only wet it by breath- 
ing upon it; and at the very laſt, not at all. This me- 
thod, however, is now evtirely diſuſed; for which Dr 
Smith aligns, as one reaſon, the violent labour requi- 
ſite nt the laſt: another and better reaſon, he ſays, 
may be, the great improbability of grinding or po- 
litking true by this method, by reaſon of the uncer- 
tain and uncqual force of the hand. But if this laſt is 
the reaſon, Dr Smith is of opinion, that the method 
might be reſtored, and greatly improved by adding a 
pole, and ſpring to preſs down the pole, or ſome ana- 
logovs contrivance. And in all metbods of grinding 
hitherto invented, the artiſt muſt allow time to brin 


his glaſs by grinding to the ſmootheſt and fineſt ſur- 


face that he poſſibly can, before he attempts to give 
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the laſt poliſh. For the ſmoother you bring it in 
grinding, the leſs labour you will have in poliſhing ; 
in which conſiſts not only the greateſt difficulty, but the 
greatelt danger of ſpoiling all you have already done. 
In order to give the laſt and fineſt poliſh to glaſles, 
Mr Huygens Frefts us to proceed as follows. Ha- 
ving removed the little braſs plate from the glaſs, take 
a very thick ſlate, or rather a block of blue or grey 
ſtone ; let it be half an inch thick, and let it be ground 
true and round at the {tone-cutter's ; its diameter be- 
ing ſomewhat ſmaller than the diameter of your glaſs, 
leaving a hole quite through in the centre, of about an 
inch diameter. Then make ſome cement of two parts 
roſin or hard pitch, and one part wax; and taking a 
piece of thick kerſey cloth, truly and equally wrought, 
cut this cloth round, and leave a like hole one inch 
the middle. Then warming the ſtone and 


Dn them ſome of this cement, lay on the 
thereupon lay alſo the glaſs, having left 
ddle a ſpace the breadth-of a ſhilling unce- 
mented and blacked with a candle. Then provide an 
hollow conical plate of iron or ſteel {ſhaped like an 
high-crowned hat) having the baſis of the cone 1 inch 
diameter, and having round the baſis a flat border 
about 23 inches diameter, and having the depth or al- 
titude of the cone exactly of the thickneſs of the 
late, cloth, and cement, to which the glaſs is fixed. 
The vertex of this cone muſt go down thro' the ſlate 
and cloth; ſo that being cemented on the late, the ſaid 
vertex may approach to the glaſs within a hair's 
breadth, and lie perpendicularly over the centre of the 
lower ſurface of the glaſs: and this mult be adjuſted 
by the circular glaſs deſcribed above. Within the 
vertex of this hollow cone, the lower point of the pole 
is to be applied in poliſhing ; but it may be firſt pro- 
per to be obſerved, that fiſh-glue and a braſs plate, 
in lieu and of the dimenſions of the aforeſaid ate, 
may perhaps be better. Mr Huygens obſerves alſo, 
that the angle of the cone ſhould be 80 or 90 de- 


g the glaſs, and ſpreading thinly and 
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grees, and that the hollow vertex of it ſhould be ſolid Mechanh 


enough to receive a ſmall impreſſion from a round Reel 


punch, to put the point of the pole into, which might WE 


otherwiſe have too much liberty, and flip from the 
vertex. The defign of the black ſpot ia the middle of 
the glaſs, is to diſcover by the light of a candle 
obliquely reflected from your glaſs, after it has been 


poliſhed ſome time, whether it be perfectly clear, and 


free from the appearance of any bluiſh colour like that 
of aſhes. 


Before the work of poliſhing is begun, it is proper 


to Rretch an even well wrought piece of linen over the 
tool, duſting thereupon ſome very fine tripoly. Then 
taking the glaſs in your hand, run it round 40 or 50 
times thereupon ; and this will chiefly take off the 
roughneſs of the glaſs about the border of it, which 
otherwiſe might. too much wear away the lower parts 
of the tool, 1n which the glaſs is chiefly to obtain its 
laſt poliſh. This cloth is then to be removed, and the 

laſs is to be begun to be poliſhed upon the very na- 
Led tool itſelf. But firſt there is to be prepared ſome 
very fine tripoly, and alſo ſome blue vitriol, otherwiſe 
called cyþrion, Engliſh and Hungarian vitriol finely 
powdered : mix four parts of tripoly with one of vi- 
trio]: 6 or 8 grains of this mixture (which is about 
the quantity 4 2 large peas) is ſufficient for a glaſs 
5 inches broad. This compound powder mult be wet- 
ted with about 8 or 10 drops of clear vinegar in the 


middle of the tool; and it muſt be mixed and ſoften- 


ed throughly with a very fine ſmall mullet. Then with 
a coarſe painting bruſh, take great care to ſpread it 
thinly and equably upon the tool, or at leaſt upon a 
much larger ſpace in the middle of it than the glaſs 
ſhall run over in the poliſhing. This coat muſt be laid 
on very thin, (but not too thin neither), otherwiſe it 
will waſte away too much in the poliſhing, and the tool 
will be apt to be furrowed thereby, and to have its fi- 
gure impaired; inſomuch that ſometimes a n2w.daub- 
ing thereof mult be laid on, which it is not eaſy to do 
ſo equably as at firſt, This. daubing muſt be perfect- 
ly dried by holding over it a hot clean frying-pan, or 
a thin pan of iron, with light charcoal therein for that 
purpoſe ; then leave all till the tool is perfectly cold. 
Then having ſome other very fine tripoly very well 
waſhed and ground with a mullet, and afterwards dried 
and finely powdered, take ſome of the ſame and ſtrow 
it thinly and equably on the tool fo prepared; then 
take your coarſe glaſs which lay by you, and ſmooth 
all the ſaid tripoly very equably and finely : then 
take your glaſs to be poliſhed, and wipe it thoroughly 
clean from all cement, greaſe, or other filth which may 
ſtick to it, with a clean cloth dipped in water, a little 
tinged with tripoly and vitriol; then taking your 
glaſs in your hand, apply it on the tool, and more it 
gently twice or thrice, in a ſtraight line, backwards and 
forwards; then take it off, and obſerve whether the 
marks of the tripoly, {ticking tothe glaſs, ſeem to be 
equably ſpread over the whole ſurface thereof; if not, 
it is a ſign that either the tool or the glaſs is too warm; 
then you mult wait a little and try again till you find 
the glaſs takes the tripoly every where alike. Then 
you may begin boldly to poliſh, and there will be no 
great danger of ſpoiling the figure of the glaſs; which 
in the other caſe would infallibly happen. If the tool 


be warmer than the glaſs, it will touch the glaſs hard. 
er 
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«hzniſm er in the middle than towards its circumference ; be- 


cauſe the upper ſurface of the tool being ſwelled by 


glaſs be warmer than the tool, it will bear harder to- 
wards its circumference than at the centre; becauſe the 
inferior ſurface of the glaſs is contracted by the cold- 
neſs of the plate, more than the ſuperior, 

Mr Huygens ſays, that if the work of poliſhing 
were to be performed by ſtrength of hand only, it 
would be a work of very great labour, and even could 
not be performed in glaſſes of 5 or 6 feet focal di- 
lance: and he ſeems to think it abſolutely neceſſary 
that an extraordinary great force or preſſure ſhould be 
applied upon the glaſs. For this purpoſe he has there- 
fore contrived and deſcribed two methods for ſuſficient- 


*gg. ly increaſing the preſſure ; both of which chiefly con- 


ſiſt in applying the force of a firong ſpring to preſs 
down the centre of the glaſs upon the poliſher. 

This operation of poliſhing, as it is one of the moſt 
difficult and nice points of the whole, hath been very 
variouſly attempted and deſcribed by various authors. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Pere Cherubin, Mr Huygens, and 
the common glaſs-grinders, have taken different me- 
thods in this matter. Sir Iſaac is the only perſon who 
ſeems not to inſiſt on the neceſſity of a very violent and 
{trong preſſure. In the Engliſh 8vo edition of his Op- 
tics, p. 95. he hath theſe words:“ An objedt-glaſs 
of a 14 foot teleſcope, made by an artificer at London, 
I once mended conſiderably, by grinding it on pitch 
with putty, and leaning very eaſily on it in the grind- 
ing, left the putty ſhould ſcratch it. Whether this 
may not do well enough for poliſhing theſe reflecting 
glaſſes, I have not yet tried, But he that ſhall try 
either this or any other way of polifhing which he may 
think hetter, may do well to make his glaſſes ready 
for poliſhing by grinding them without that violence 
wherewith our London workmen preſs their glaſſes in 
grinding: for by ſuch violent preſſure, glaſſes are apt 
to bend a little in the grinding, and ſuch bending will 
certaiply ſpoil their figure.“ | 

As to his own method of poliſhing glaſs, he no 
where expreſsly deſcribes it; but his method of poliſh- 
ing refleQing metals he doth; and it was thus, in his 
own words, p. 92. © The poliſh I uſed was in this 
manner. I had two round copper plates each ſix 
inches in diameter, the one convex the other concave, 
ground very true to one another. On the convex I 
ground the object- metal or concave, which was to be 
poliſhed, till it had taken the figure of the convex and 
was ready for a poliſh. Then J pitched over the con- 
vex very thinly, by dropping melted pitch upon it, 
and warming it to keep the pitch ſoft, whilſt I ground 
it with the concave copper wetted to make it ſpread 
evenly all over the convex. 'Thus by working it well, 
I made it as thin as a groat; and after the convex was 
cold I ground it again, to give it as true a figure as I 
could. Then I took putty, which I had made very fine 
by waſhing it from all its groſſer particles; and laying 
a little of this-upon the pitch, I ground it vpon the 
pitch with the concave copper till it had done makin 
a noiſe ; and then upon the pitch I ground the object- 
metal with a briſk motion for about two or three mi- 
nutes of time, leaning hard upon it. Then I put freſh 
putty upon the pitch, and ground it again till it had 
done making a noiſe, and afterwards ground the ob- 
ject-metal upon it as before. And this work I re- 

Vor. VIII. 2 


heat will become too flat. On the contrary, if the 


+ 0 5 $615 
peated till the metal was poliſhed, grinding it the lat Mechamy o; 
time with all my ſtrength for a good while together, and of 
frequently breathing upon the pitch to keep it moiſt, ca 
without laying an any more freſh putty. The object- 
metal was 2 inches broad, and about 4 of an inchthick to 
keep it from bending. I had two of theſe metals, and 
when I had poliſhed them both, I tried which was beſt, 
and ground the other again to ſee if I could make it bet - 
ter than that which I kept. And thus by many trials 
I learned the way of poliſhing, till T made thoſe two 
reflecting perſpectives I ſpoke of above. For this art 
of poliſhing will be better learned by repeated prac- 
tice than by my deſcription. Before I ground the ob- 
jecꝭ- metal on the pitch, I always ground the putty on 
it with the concave copper, till it had done making a 
noiſe ; becauſe, if the particles of the putty were not by 
this means made to ſtick faſt in the piteh, they would; 
by rolling up and down, grate and fret the obje&- 
metal, and fill it full of little holes. It ſeems not im- 
probable, that glaſs may alſo be poliſhed, with proper _ 
care, by the ſame method.” 182 
Pere Cherubin poliſhes with tripoly or putty; or Pere Che- 
firlt with tripoly, and afterwards with putty. But eg. me- 
what he ſeems moſt to approve of ts putty atone. He 
poliſhes in the ſame tool he grinds in, and deſcribes 
various ways of doing it. He preſcribes to ſtretch very 
tight a fine thin leather, fine Engliſh fuſtian, or fine 
Holland, or any fine linen, or fine ſilk taffety or ſa- 
tin, all of an equable thickneſs, as near as may be, . 
upon the tool; then he daubs thinly on this ſurface, 
thus ſtretched, a ſtreak of putty wetted to the con- 
ſiſtence of thick ſyrup, about as broad as the glaſs, or 
a little more, paſſing through the centre of the tool 
directly from him; then ſmoothing the putty by run- 
ning his bruiſer, and preſling it backwards aad for- 
wards to him and from him, he at length lays on the 
glaſs cemented to its handle, and giving it always the 
ſame motion, ſtrongly preſſing to him and from him 
along the ſtreak of putty, and by ſuch preſſure for- 
cing the ſurface of the ſilk, already ſomewhat ſtretch- N 
ed, cloſe to the ſurface of the tool, to which the fi- 
gure of the glaſs was exactly adapted, hg ſays that 
he could by that means obtain an excellent nę poliſh 
on any of the abovementioned ſubſtance Before 
every ſtroke, he turned the glaſs a little e 
and its handle was on this occaſion conſiderably/ ca- 
vier than uſual in grinding, which he commends as very 
uſeful in this buſineſs ;. and if new putty was wanting, 
he made no difficulty in laying it on as often as neceſ- 
ſary, always carefully ſmoothing it thereon with the 
bruiſer before the glaſs was applied. | 183 
This method, according to Dr Smith, might be im- Dr Smith's 
proved by moving the glaſs, not by hand, but by improve- 
the pole and ſpring, ſomewhat after the manner of eus. 
Huygens ; eſpecially if che pole were contrived not 
to move looſe in - round braſs hole above, but on 
a ſtrong point preſſed down by ſome ſpring ; the 
length of the pole being equal to the radius of the 
tool, and the point where the ſpring preſſes the up- 
per end of the pole, being truly perpendicular over 
the centre of the tool, and exactly in the centre of its 
ſphere, 184 
Another method preſeribed by Cherubin is as fol- Another 
lows. He takes a ſheet of very fine paper; and exa- — 
mining it carefully by looking upon it, and thro? it, n 8 
he takes off with a ſharp pen-knife all the little Jumps, 
. hard 
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hard parts, and inequalities, that he can find; then 
he ſoaks it in clean water; then he dries it between 
two fine linen cloths, tho? not fo much as to make it 
quite dry, but to leave it dampiſh ; then, with ſome 
very thin ſtarch or paſte, he daubs equably all over the 
ſurface of his tool as thin as poſſible, but ſome every 
where ; then he Iays on his paper very gently and 
ſlowly, letting it touch and ſtick firſt at one ſide, and 
by degrees more and more towards the middle, and at 
laſt ſo as to cover the whole. This is done ſlowly, in 
order to let the air get ont; then, with the palm of 
his hand he preſſes the centre, and every where round 
about it towards the circamferehce, to make the pa- 
per flick every where; and this he does three or four 
times while it is drying, to get out all the air. He 
lets it dry of itfelf, then reviſes with his knife as be- 
fore: then he hath a very coarſe bruifer of glaſs, 
whoſe circumference 1s ſharply ground ronnd, and at 
right angles to its ſurface, which he had coarſely 
ground before in the ſame tool. With this, and with 
a very heavy handle, he ſmooths and poliſhes and rubs 
off all the remaining inequalities of the paper; and 
when this is done, he lays on a ſtreak of tripoly, and 
poliſhes as in his other method. 
At CC is repreſented a ſquare beam of wood, a 
little longer than the diameter of the tool, and about 


14 inch thick: the two extremities of it at C and C 


are bent downwards, and then are again directed pa- 
ralle] to the whole length, and ſerve for handles for 
the workman to lay hold of. In the midele of this 
beam there is fixed an iron ſpike, ſo long, that when 
the lower ſurfaces of the handles, C, C, are placed upon 
a plane, the point of the ſpike ſhall juſt touch the plane. 
This point preſſes upon the apex of the hollow cone, 
which deſcends through the hole in the ſlate, which, by 
the interpoſition of a cloth, was cemented to the glaſs 
B lying upon the tool A. To increaſe this preſſure, 
a ſort of bow, DED, is ſhaped out of a deal-board, 
half an inch thick, and five feet long, being ſeven 
inches broad in the middle, and tapered narrower to- 
wards its extremities, ſo as almoſt to end in a ſharp 
point. The middle of the bow is fixed to the floor by 
an iron flaple at E driven croſs it; and is bent into an 
arch s rope FIIF; to which two other ropes are 
tied L and I ; the interval II being equa] to the 


length of the beam CC. One of theſe ropes ICCG 


goes over the back of the beam CC, paſſing through 
a hole in each handle at C and C, and then is lapped 
round a cylindrical peg at G, that paſſes through two 
wooden chaps, to the bottom of which the other rope 
1s tied that comes from the other I. So that, by 
turning the peg G, to lap the rope about it, the how 
DD may be bent az much as you pleaſe. The tool A 
is placed upon a flrong ſquare board fixed to the table 
O on one fide, and ſupported on the other fide by 
the poſt P. Then the workman fits down, and taking 
hold of the handles CC, he draws the glaſs to him 
and from him over the tool A, with a moderate mo- 
tion; and after every 20 or 24 ſtrokes, he turns the 
glaſs a little about its axis. This way of poliſhing took 
up two or three hours, and was very laborious as well 
as tedious; becaule the glaſs, being ſo much preſſed 
downwards, was moved very lowly. 

Inftead of the bow DD, Mr Huygens afterwards in- 
veited auother ſpring by floping the flat ends of a couple 


TE 8. 


of dealboards « 8, 45 and by nailing the flat flopes to. Meching 


nor ſtand out from the roller. 


gethet very firmly, that the boards might make an acute 
angle 6a . One of theſe boards fo joined was laid up- 
on the floor under the poliſhing table, the ends > be- 
ing under the middle of the tool A. So that they lay 
quite out of the way of the workman, who before way 
a little incommoded by the ends of the bow DD, 
The boards at the end « were 8 or 10 inches broad, 
and from thence went tapering almoſt to a point at g 
and y. The board «y lying upon the floor, the end 
B, of the upper board, was pulled downwards by a 
rope Be7{ that paſſed under a pulley *, fixed to the 
floor, and then was lapped round a ſtrong peg ? that 
turned tiff in a hole in the floor. Under the end y the 
middle of a ſtrong ſtick ©» 4 was fixed at right angles 
to the board «, and cords were tied to each end of 
this (tick at J, J, which went over the poliſhing beam 
C, C, as in the former machine. This flick was lift- 
ed up but very little from the floor at the time of po- 
liſhing; and by conſequence the ropes C, 5 C were 
long enough to give liberty of motion to the poliſhing 
beam CC. Two iro, pins 9, 8, paſſing through the 
ends of the boards at a, were ſerewed into the floor; 
but the heads of the pins ſtood up above the boards, 
to give them liberty to riſe up when the rope E was 
ſtretched. 


To facilitate the labour of moving the glaſs back- Fig: 


wards and forwards in the tool, Dr Smith made the 
following addition to the machine. At M is repre- 
ſented a ſtrong hand made of wood or iron, having 2 
ſquare cavity cut through the bottom of it, for the 

oliſhing beam CC to paſs through, not tight, but at 
Foie liberty: To one fide of this hand M is annexed 
a long board LL, by means of an iron boſt, The 
breadth of the lower ſurface of this board LL is equal 
to the breadth of the hand M, being 24 inches; its 
thickneſs is half an inch, and its length equal to three 
ſemidiameters of the tool. The board LL muft be 
drawn backwards and forwards lengthwile over a block 
H firmly fixed to a table O; the thickneſs of the 


block, being ſuch, that the board LL may lie an 


inch higher than the ſurface of the tool A. The 
wooden hooks at n, and the pins at &, keep the mo- 
tion of the board in the ſame direction, by hindering 
it from flipping either upwards or ſideways. Over this 
board, at right angles to it, and over the middle of 
the block H, there lies' a wooden roller, having a 
ſtrong iron axis which turns in the holes of two iron 
plates fixed to the ends of the block. The thickneſs 
of the roller is about an inch and an half. Thro' two 
holes bored thro? this roller, and made wider at one 
end of them, two ſtrong cords are made to paſs with 
knots at one end of them, to be drawn into the wider 
parts of the holes, that they may neither ſlip through, 
Then each cord 1s lap- 
ped round the cylinder ſeveral times ; and one end of 
each is pegged firmly into the board LL at the end 
towards M, and the other ends of them are lapped 
round a peg at N; which being turned round, will 
ſtretch the cords as much as you pleaſe, At one end 
of the axis of this roller there is a handle Q. which be- 


ing tyrned round backwards and forwards alternately, 
the board LL with the glaſs annexed to it is move 
to and fro, ſo far, that about a third part of its dig- 


meter ſhoots buth ways over the margin of the hot 
ie 
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einn The ſpike in the middle of the beam CC Fries the 


of 
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glaſs a little obliquely, becauſe the hand M holds the 


beam CC, not tight, but ſomewhat looſely, to the end 
ſlrumentd that the glaſs may paſs over the tool without trem- 
"bling, Weverthelafe this incligation of the ſpike muſt 


be very ſmall; and mpy eafily be increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed ſeveral ways. Two pins or ſtops mult be fixed 
to the under furface of the board LL, to determine 
the length of the ſtroke. The tool A, or rather the 
ſtone to which it is cemented, is ſqueezed falt between 
the block H, and a ſtrong top on the oppoſite ſide of 
the ſtone, by the interpoſition of a wedge. The work- 
man fits upon @ round ſtool; and, when one hand is 
tired with turning the roller, he applies the other; 
and therefore is not ſo ſoon tired as with the otber 
machine, which required both hands, and alſo a reci- 
procatiny motion of the whole body. A longer handle 
Q was alſo made, which turned at both ends, for the 
convenience of uling both hands at once. 

After every 20 or 24 ſtrokes, it is neceſſary to give 
the glaſs a ſmall turn about its axis; which is eaſily 
done by laying hold of the late fixed to it, with one 
hand, while the other hand goes on with the poliſhing 
motion. The tool muſt alſo be moyed a little after 
every 25 or 50 ſtrokes, by drawing it half a ſtraw's- 
breadth towards that part of it which the glaſs has 


| left, and by drawing it back again after as many 


your hand, to try whether it ſticks equally to the glaſs 


more ſtrokes, At the beginning of the work the tri- 
poly will be gathered into little lumps in ſome places of 
the tool, but will be diſperſed again in a little time; and 
then the area of the tool will become perfectly ſmooth, 
If the tripoly does not appear to tick equally to the 
glaſs in all parts, aud to be diffuſed over it in flender 
ſtraight ſtreaks, the frying-pan with coals in it muſt 
be held over the tool again, till you perceive the area 
or coat of tripoly is not quite ſo cold as the other 
parts of the tool. Then let tripoly be rubbed upon the 
tool again, and let the glaſs be preſſed over it with 


in every place. When it does, you may proceed in 
the work of poliſhing, But whea vitriol is uſed inftead 
of verdigreaſe, all that is ſaid about warming the tool 


may be omitted; becauſe theſe coats always touch the 


glaſs as they ſhould do, and ſtick better than before, 
The tool ought alſo, without being warmed, to be 
rubbed with tripoly over the coat, that the latter may 
be preſerved more entire, and that the glaſs may 
touch it better, which muſt always be repeated after 


+ 209 or 400 ſtrokes in poliſhing. . The glaſs ſhould al- 
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lo be taken from the tool after 200 flrokes, by with- 
drawing the bolt L, which connects the hand M to 
the board LL, and by removing the beam CC. 
Then rub your finger upon the glaſs, or a clean rag, 
or a bit of leather, to examine how much it is po- 
liſhed, | 

To fave the trouble of counting the ſtrokes, there 
is a wooden wheel a X, ſeven or eight inches rh 
placed againſt a board fixed to the fide of a wall. It 
turns esſily about an axis, and has 24 teeth, like thoſe 
of a ſaw, which are puſhed round by a bended wire 
TYX in the following manner. The wire turns about 
a centre V; and while one end of it is pulled by the 
ſtring TV tied to the end of the board LL, the op- 
polite end VX puſhes back a long ſpring RS, fixed to 
the board at R; which, by preſſing upon the wire at 

I 


Let a couple of ſhort cylindrical tubes be turned in 
wood or braſs, and let the convexity of the narrower , glafs is 

be ſo fitted to the concavity of the wider as juſt to turn ili-cencered. 
round iu it with eaſe, but without waddling; and 


10 8. 


point X, in returning to the wheel (the ſtring bein Ys 
relaxed) falls a little lower into the next tooth, ar . 


puſhes it forward in the poſition repreſented in the fi- 


gure. There is a {pringing catch at 4, which ftays- 


the wheel after every ſtroke at X. Laſtly, there is a 
pin fixed in the circumference of the wheel at Z, which, 
by preſſing the tail of a hammer, and letting it go 
again, cauſes a bell to ſound after every revolution of 
the wheel, and gives notice that the glaſs muſt be 
turned a little about its centre, It is eaſy to under- 
and, that another piece of wheel-work, having three 
or four indexes, whoſe revolntions are in decimal pro- 
greſſion, may be fixed to the block H, and impelled 
by the ſtrokes of the board LL; by which mcans, 
without any trouble of counting, one may be informed 
how many {ſtrokes go to poliſh a glaſs. A glaſs five 
or fix —. broad requires about 3000 ſtrokes upon 
each ſurface to bring it to perfection. You mult care- 
fully examige the middle of the glaſs oppoſite to the 
blackivg, whether any place 1 1 darkiſh or of an 
aſh-colour; or whether any ſmall ſpots appears by an 
oblique refleQion of the light of a candle, or of a 
ſmall beam of light let into a dark room; for the other 
parts of the glaſs will appear perfectly fine much ſoon- 
er than the middle, 

After the glaſs has been ſufficiently poliſhed, let the 
ſtone, the cloth, and the cement, be warmed over a pan 
of charcoal, till the cement grows ſo ſoft that the glaſg 
may be ſeparated from it by a fide-motion, Then, 
whatever cement remains upon the glaſs muſt be wiped 
off with a hot cloth dipped in oil or tallow, and laſt of 
all with gleaner cloths. Then if it does not appear 
perfectly poliſhed, (for we are often deceived in thig 
point} the work muſt be repeated again, by glucing 
the glaſs to the flate as before; then it mult be wiped 
yery clean, and made a little rough, as we ſaid before. 
We muſt alſo lay a new fund, or coat, upon the tool, 
if the old one be ſpoiled ; provided no other glaſs has 
been poliſhed in the tool in the mean time. The old 
fund may be waſhed off from the tool with a little vi- 
negar. Laſtly, take care always to chooſe the thick- 
eſt and cleareſt pieces of glaſs, to avoid a great many 
difficulties that ariſe from the unequal * in po- 


liſhing. 


93. To Centre an Objed-glaſs. 


A circular object - glaſs is ſaid to be truely centered 
when the centre of its circumference is ſituated in the 
axis of the glaſs, and to be ill centered when the 
centre of the circumference lies beſide the axis. Thus, 
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S, cayſcs the part YX to bend a little, and ſo the Mecbaniſa 


let d be the centre of the circumference of an object- Plate 


glaſs abc; and 1 * e to be the point where its CCN NY 


axis cuts its upper ſurface. If the points d and e dos. 


not coincide, the glaſs is ill centered. Let a f'z be the 
greateſt circle that can be deſcribed about the centre 
es and by grinding away all the margin without this 
circle, the glaſs will become truely centered. The 
beſt method for finding the centre e which lies in 
the axis of the glaſs, according to Dr Smith, is as 
follows. | 
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Mechaniſm the planes of the baſes of the tubes be exactly perpen- 


of 
Optical 


dicular to their ſides. Place the baſe of the narrower 


Inftroments tube upon a ſmooth braſs plate or a wooden board of 
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an equal thickneſs; and with any ſharp-pointed tool 
deſcribe a true circle upon the board round the out- 
ward circumference of the baſe; and upon the centre 
of this circle, to be found when the tube is removed, 
deſcribe a larger circle upon the board. Theſe two 
circles ſhould be ſo proportioned, that the one may be 
ſomewhat greater, and the other ſomewhat ſmaller, 
than any of the glaſſes intended to be centered by 
them. Then, having cleared out all the wood within 
the inner circle, put the end of the tube into this hole, 
and there faſten it with glue, ſo that the baſe of the 
tube may lie in the ſurface of the board : then, having 


fixed the wider tube very firmly in a hole made in a 


window-ſhutter, and having darkened the room, lay the 
glaſs to be centered upon the board fixed to the narrower 
tube; and having placed the centre of it as nearly as you 
can gueſs over the centre of the hole, fix it to the board 
with two or three lumps of pitch, or ſoft cement, placed 
at its circumference. Then put the narrower tube in- 
to the wider as far as it can go, and fix up a ſmooth 
ſcreen of white paper to receive the pictures of objects 
that lie before the window; and when they appear di- 
ſtin& upon the ſcreen, turn the inner tube round upon 
its axis; and if the centre of the glaſs happens to be 
in this axis, the picture will be perfectly at reſt upon 
the ſcreen ; if not, every point of it will deſcribe a 
circle. With a pencil mark the higheſt and loweſt 
places of any one circle, deſcribed by 1 remarkable 
point in that part of the picture which appears moſt 
diſtinct; and when this point of the picture is brought 
to the higheſt mark, ſtop the circular motion of the 
tube, and keeping it in that poſition depreſs the 
object - glaſs till the point aforeſaid falls exactly in the 
middle between the two marks. Then turn the tube 
round again, and the point of the picture will either 
reſt there, or will deſcribe a much ſmaller circle than 
before; which muſt be reduced to a quieſcent point by 
repeating the ſame operation. The centre of refrac- 
tion of the glaſs will then lie in the axis of the tube, 
and by conſequence will be equidiſtant from the cir- 
cumference of the large circle deſcribed upon the board 
fixed to it. Now to deſcribe a circle vpon the glaſs 
h about its centre of refraction, let a long ſlender 
plate of braſs ac b be bent ſquare at each end, as re- 
preſented in the figure, leaving a piece in the middle 
equal in length to the diameter of the large circle adbe 
that was deſcribed upon the board; and let the ſquare 
ends of the plate be filed away, ſo that a little round pin 
may be left in the middle of each. Then, having laid 
it over the glaſs, along any diameter of the large circle 


-a db e, make two holes in the board to receive the 


pins à and h, and find the centre of this circle upon 
the long plate. Then upon the centre c, deſcribe a 
circle as large as you can, upon the glaſs underneath, 
with a dizmond-pointed compaſs, and grind away all 
the margin as far as this circle /i, in a deep tool for 
grinding eye-glaſſes; and then the glaſs will be truly 
centered. If the pitch or cement be too ſoft to keep 
the glaſs from flipping, while the circle is deſcribing, 
it may be fixed firmer with wax or harder cement. 

Fig. 3. repreſents a ſection of the object-glaſs 


E 
hi, and of the window-ſhutter 2. 
of this ſection, or of the ſcheme, to paſs through e, a 
point in the glaſs which keeps its place while the reſt 
are turaing round it by the motion of the tube. Let 
it alſo paſs through / the centre of refraction in the 
glaſs, and cut an object in the line PQR; then let a 
pencil of rays flowing from any . collected 
to the focus ꝙ upon the ſcreen ST; and the points 
Q,/,q, will be in a ſtraight line deſeribed by the axis, 
or principal ray of the pencil. Draw Q, e, f; cutting 
the ſcreen in Y, and while the tube is turning round, 
the line Q /g will deſcribe a conical ſurface whoſe axis 
is the fixed line Q ef; and therefore the focus q, or 
image of the point Q. will deſcribe a circle gg * about 
+, to be found upon the ſcreen by biſeRing the inter- 
val g between the higheſt and loweſt points of the 
circle» Now, as / is the centre of this circle, ſo e is 
the centre of another circle deſcribed by /: therefo 
by depreſſing the glaſs / along the ſurface of the board 
ab, till the image g falls upon the mark ; the point / 
will be depreſſed to e the centre of motion; and then 
it will be in the axis of the tube, and conſequently 
equidiſtant from the circumference of the circle deſcri- 
bed on the board ab; and here it is plain that the 
image g will be at reſt in the point . It is not ne- 
ceſſary for the accuracy of the practice, that the point 
ſhould be in the axis of the glaſs. For in fig. 7. 
(Plate CCXXII.) if the glaſs KLM be turned about 


its axis QL, the image p of any collateral point P 


will remain at reſt; becauſe the points PL are at 


reſt, and the axis PL þ of the oblique pencil is a 
ſtraight line. - | 


The chief advantage of having a glaſs well centered 1 
is this, that the rays coming through any given hole, of a vell 


whoſe centre coincides with the axis of the glaſs, will gat. 


form a diſtincter image than if that centre lay beſide 
the axis; becauſe the aberrations of the rays from the 
geometrical focus of the pencil, are as the diſtances of 
their points of incidence from the centre of refractions 
in the glaſs, 

If the picture be received upon the unpoliſhed fide 
of a piece of plane glaſs, inſtead of the paper ST, its 
motion may be diſcerned more accurately by viewing 


it from behind o_ a convex eye-plals; as ina te- 


leſcope where croſs hairs are uſually ftrained over a 
hole put into the place of the rough glaſs. There- 
fore as objeQ-plaſſes are commonly included in cells 
that ſcrew upon the end of the tube, one may examine 
whether they be pretty well centered, by fixing the 


tube, and by obſerving, while the cell is unſcrewed, 


whether the hairs keep fixed upon the ſame lines of 
an object ſeen through the teleſcope. 


94. Of the Compoſition of the Metals for the Specula 
of Reflecting Teleſcopes. 

Tus properties required in the metal for the ſpecu- 
lum of a reflecting teleſcope are, whiteneſs, hardneſs, 
and immunity from ruſt, or at leaſt that it may be as 
little liable to tarniſh as poſſible. Various compoſitions 


have been recommended; but the beſt is that publiſh- 
ed by Mr Mudge in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1777. His 


metal is a compoſition of copper and tin, in the pro- Moder 
portion of two pounds of the former to 14 ounces of compol. 
0 the latter, If the proportion of tin was increaſed only tion torlf 
Im , of the board ab, and of the tubes cd and by a ſingle half ounce, the metal became fo hard th 
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it could not be poliſhed. Nevertheleſs he tells us, that 
one Mr Jackſon, a mathematical inſtrument-maker, 
uſed the tin in as large a proportion as one third of 
the whole. This indeed gives the metal its utmoſt 
whiteneſs, but at the ſame time renders it ſo exceed- 
ingly hard, that the fineſt waſhed emery will not cut 
it without breaking up its ſurfacez and the common 
blue ſtones uſed in grinding ſpecula will not touch it. 
With great pains, however, Mr Jackſon found a ſtone 
which would work upon this metal, and was at the 
ſame time of a texture ſufficiently fine not to injure its 
ſurface ; but what this ſtone was, or where it was to 
be found, he would not diſcover. 

Another very eſſential property in the metal for 
ſpecula is its compaQneſs; aud in this every one of 
thoſe formerly tried was deficient ; neither was Mr 
Mudge able to remove this defect till after a great 
many experiments. Sometimes, indeed, he ſays that 
he ſucceeded in caſting a ſingle meta], or perhaps two 
or three, without this imperfection; but moſt frequently 
he was unſucceſsful, without his being in any degree able 
to aſſign a reaſon. The pores were ſo very ſmall, that 
they were not perceptible when the metal had recei- 
ved a good face and figure upon the hones, nor till 
the laſt and higheſt poliſh had been given: then it fre- 
quently appeared as if duſted over with millions of mi- 
croſcopic pores, which were exceedingly prejudicial in 
two reſpects; for, firſt, they became in time a lodge- 
ment for a moiſture which tarniſhed the ſurface; and, 
ſecondly, on poliſhing the ſpeculum, the putty neceſ- 
ſarily rounded off the edges of the pores, in ſuch a 
manner as to ſpoil a great part of the meta], by-the 
loſs of as much light and ſharpneſs in the image as 
there were defeRive points of reflection in the metal; 
and, to add to the misfortune, this fault was not dif- 
covered till a great deal of pains had been taken in 
grinding, and even poliſhing the ſpeculum; which 
was at once rendered uſeleſs by this mortifying diſ- 
covery. 

At laſt Mr Mudge was extricated from theſe diffi- 
culties by accident. Having mate a great number of 
experiments, and entirely exhauſted his copper, be re- 
collected That he had ſome metal which was preſerved 
out of curioſity, and was part of one of the bells of 
St Andrew's which had been recaſt. This he melted 
with a little freſh tin, and, contrary to his expeQa- 
tion, it turned out perfectly free from pores, and in 
every reſpect as fine a metal as could be defired. At 


_ firſt he could not account for this ſucceſs, but after- 


wards diſcovered it by refſecting on the circumſtances 
of his proceſs. He had always melted tlie copper firſt, 
and, when it was ſufficiently fuſed, he added the pro- 
portional quantity of tin; and as ſoon as the two were 
mixed, and the ſcoria taken off, the metal was poured 
into the moulds. He now began to conlider that putty 
was calcined tin, and ſuſpeQed that the exceſſive 


heat which copper neceſſarily undergoes before fuſion, 


was ſufficient to reduce part of the tin to this ſtate of 
calcination, which therefore might fly off from the 
compoſition in the ftatc of putty, at the time the me- 
tal was poured out. On this idea he furniſhed him- 
ſelf with ſome more Swediſh copper and grain-tin. 
The former be melted as uſual, and mixed the tin a- 
long with it, caſting the mixture into an ingot. This 
was porous, as he had expected; but after a ſecond 


. 
. „ 
fuſion, it became perfectly cloſe ; nor, after this, did Mechaniſm 
he ever meet with the above-mentioned imperfection of 


in a ſingle inſtance, All that is neceſſary to be done, — — 


therefore, in order to procure. a metal with the requi - 
lite properties for a ſpeculum, is to melt the copper 
and tin in the above-mentioned proportions z then, . 
having taken off the ſcoria, caſt it into an ingot. This 
metal muſt be a ſecond time melted to caſt the ſpecu- 
lum; but as it will fuſe with a ſmall heat in this com- 
pound ſtate, it ſhould be poured off as ſoon as melted, 
giving it no more heat than is abſolutely neceſſary. 
t muſt be obſerved, however, that the ſame metal, by 
frequent melting, loſes ſomething of its hardneſs and 
whitenkſs; when this is this caſe, it becomes neceſſary 
to enrich that metal by the addition of a little tio, 
perhaps of half an ounce to a pound. And indeed, 
when the metal is firſt made, if, inſtead of adding the 
144 ounces of tin to the copper all at once, about an 
ounce of the former is reſerved, and added to it in the 
ſecond melting, the compoſition will be more beavti- 
ful, and the grain much finer. That the metal may 
have a good ſurface, it is neceſſary, before it is poured 
off, to throw into the crucible a ſpoonful of charcoal- 
duſt; immediately after which the metal muſt be ſtir- 
red with a wooden ſpatula, and poured into the moulds. 


$ 5. Of preparing the Moulds; Grinding, Caſting, and 
5 Poliſhing, the Metal. 


Fos this purpoſe Dr Smith preſcribes the following 
method. Having in the firſt place conſidered of hs 
what length one would propoſe the inſtrument to be, method of 
and conſequently what diameter it will be neceſſary to making the 
ive to the large ſpeculum, for which there are ample guges. 
inſt ructions by Sir Iſaac Newton's table in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſact ions aforeſaid, allowing about an inch 
more than the aperture in the table for the falſe figure 
of the edges, which very often happens; I ſay, having 
determined thele things, take a long pole of fir deal, 
or any wood, of a little more than double the length 
of the in{trument intended, and ftrike through each 
end of it two ſmall ſteel points, and by one of them 
hang up the ſame againſt a wall perpendicularly ; then 
take two pieces of thin plate-braſs well hammered, a 
little thicker than a fixpence; thefe may be about an 
inch and a half broad, and let their length be in re- 
ſpeR of the diameter of the ſpeculum as 3 to 2, viz. 
if the ſpeculum be 8 inches diameter, theſe may be 
about 12. Fix cach of theſe ſtrongly with rivets be- 
tween two thin bits of wainſcot, fo that a little more 
than a quarter of an inch in the breadth may fland 
out from between the boards. Then fix up theſe pieces 
horizontally againſt the wall under your pole; and 
therewith, as with a beam compaſs, ſtrike an arch vp- 
on each of them: then fle ach of them with a ſmooth 
file to the arch firuck, ſo as ont may be a convex and the 
other a concave arch of the ſame circle. Theſe braſſes 
are the gavges to keep the ſpeculum, aud the toois on 
which it is ground, always to the fame ſphere. And 


that they may be therefore perfectly true to each o- 


ther, it is neceſſary to grind them with ſine emery one 
againſt the other, laying them on a fiat table for that 
purpoſe, and fixing one of them to the table, 98 


; Of making 
„When the gauges are perfectly true, let a piece the 8 


of wood be turned about 2-tenths of an inch broader for the ſpe- 
than the intended ſpeculum, and ſomewhat thicker, culum. 
| TRIS - which 
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Mechaniſm which it is beſt to caſt in no coſe leſs than 2 tenths of ſphere. There ſhovld be uſed but very little emery Mech 
of | an inch thick, and for ſpecula of 6, 8, or 10 inches at à time, and it ought to be frequently changed ; © 


3 4 broad, this ſhould be at leaſt 3 or 4 tenths thick when otherwiſe the metal will always be of a ſmaller ſphere 1 
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—— — finiſhed. This board being turned, take ſome com- 
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mon pewter, and mix with it about ys of regulus of 
antimony; and with that wooden pattern caſt one of 


this pewter, which will be conſiderably harder than 


common pewter. Let this pewter pattern be truly 
turned in a lathe, and examined by means of the gauges 
aforeſaid, as a pattern for caſting the ſpecula them- 
ſelves; and take care when it 1s turned that it be at 
leaſt g of an inch thicker, and about g of an inch 
broader, than the ſpeculum intended to be caſt there- 
from. 

„% The manner of making the moulds for caſting is 
now to be explained; and will ſerve for a direction as 
well for caſting this pewter pattern, as aftewards for 
caſting thereby the ſpeculum itſelf. The flaſks had 
beſt be of iron, and mult be at leaſt two inches wider 
every way than the ſpeculum intended. In each flaſk 
there ſhould be the thickneſs at leaſt of one inch of 
ſand. The cafting-ſand which the common founders 
uſe from Highgate, will do as well as any ; and any 
ſand will do which is mixed with a ſmall proportion 
of clay to make it (tick. The ſand ſhould be as little 
wet as may be, and well beaten but not too hard, 
The ingates ſhould be cut fo as to let the metal flow 

in, in four or five ſtreams, over the whole upper part of 


the mould; otherwiſe whatever pores happen in the 


metal will not be ſo equally diſperſed as they ſhould 
be over the whole face of the metal, theſe pores ge- 
nerally falling near the ingate ftreams. Let the flaſks 
dry in the ſun for ſome hours, or near a very gentle 
fire; otherwiſe they will warp, and give the ſpeculum, 
when caft, a wrong figure. Fot beſides ſaving the 
trouble in grinding, it is beſt on many accounts to 
have the ſpeculum caſt of a true figure; and it is for 
this reaſon, that it is beſt to caſt it from a hard pewter 
pattern, and not from a wooden one as founders uſu- 
ally caſt.” | 
With regard to the proper metal, opticians have 
been greatly at a loſs, till of late that Mr Mudge has 
diſcovered a compoſition which anſwers every purpoſe 
as well as can be expected, and of which an account 
Dr Smith's hath been already given. The metal being duely 
method of caſt, the ſurface of it is to be ground quite bright upon 
_ ' common grindſtone; keeping it, by means of your 
333 convex gauge, as near the figure as may be. When 
lum. all the outward ſurface and ſand- holes, falſe parts, and 
inequalities, are ground off, then provide a good thick 
ftone ; a common {mall grindſtone will do very well. 
Let its diameter be to the diameter of the ſpeculum 
as 6 to 5: with another coarſe ſtone and ſharp ſand 
or coarſe emery rub this ſtone till it fits the concave 
gauge; and then with water and coarſe emery at firſt, 
and afterwards with finer, rub your ſpeculum upon 
this ſtone until it forms itſelf into a true portion of a 
ſphere fitting your convex gauge. A different method 
of moving the metal upon the ſtone will incline it to 
form itſelf ſomewhat of a ſmaller or larger ſphere, If 
it be ſtruck round and round, after the manner of 
glaſs-grinders, the ſtone will wear off at the outſides, 
and the metal will form itſelf into the portion of a leſs 
ſphere. If it be ſtruck croſs and croſs the middle, it 
will flat the ſtone, and become ſomewhat of a larger 


than the Rove, and will bardly take a true figure, eſpe- 
cially at the outſide. For the better grinding the me- 
tal, it is neceſſary, that this ſtone ſhould be 4 firm 
upon a ſtrong round board fixed firmly on a poſt to the 
floor, as is uſual with glaſs-grinders ; and the ſame 
table or pillar will ſerve for the further grinding and 
poliſhing the ſpeculum. 

„When the metal is caſt and royugh-figured, which 
ſhould be done with taking off as little of the ſur- 
face of the metal as poſſible, (becauſe that cruſt ſeems 
generally to be harder and more ſolid thay the inner 
parts) the ſides and back of it ſhould be ſmoothed 
and finiſhed ; left the doing that afterwards ſhould 
—_ the metal caſt, and ſpoil the figure of the fore- 

©, 


4* Arovnd braſs plate muſt be caſt of ſufficient breadth 18 


— 


and thickneſs (for a ſpeculum of ſix inches in diameter requiſue iy 


Mr Hadley uſed a braſs plate 8 or 9 inches broad, 
and half an inch thick.) Let one fide be turned to the 
concavity you deſign your ſpeculum to have, on the 
other fide let it have ſuch an handle faſtened as may 
make it eaſily manageable. This handle ſhould be as 
ſhort as conveniently it can, and be fixed to the plate's 
back rather by ſome other method than either by ſcrew- 
ing it into a hole in the meta], or by a broad ſhoulder 
ſcrewed againſt the back of it, for fear of bending the 
plate. Have ready a round marble of about 4 or yp 
broader than the braſs plate, and an inch or an inch 
and a quarter thick; let this be cut by a ſtone-cutter 
to the ſame convexity on one fide as the concavity 
of the plate, and then grind it with the plate and 
emery till all the marks of the chiſel are out. This 
marble is to be covered with pieces of the fineſt blue 
hone or whetſtone, chooſing thoſe that are neareſt of 
a breadth and thickneſs ; but chiefly thoſe that when 
wetted appear moſt even and uniform in their colour 
and grain. They are to be cut into ſquare bits; and 
theſe, having each one fide ground concave on the con- 


vex marble with emery or fine ſand, are to be fixed Phre 


poliſh 
the 


in 55 


* 


Metal. 


cloſe down on it with ſome tough and ſtrong cement c 


in the manner of a pavement, leaving a ſpace of a fig 9. 


{mall ftraw's breadth between each; their grain be- 
ing likewiſe placed in an alternate direction, as repre- 
ſented in the figure, I chooſe rather to diſperſe the 
ſquares that come out of the ſame whetſtone, than 
to keep them together. They muſt then be reduced 
to one common convex ſurface to fit the braſs plate; 
and if the cement happen to riſe any where between 
them, ſo as to come up even with the ſurface, it mult 
be dug out; and ſo, from time to time, as often as 
the hones wear down to it. Upon theſe ſquare pieces 
of whetſtone the laſt figure is to be given to the ſpe- 


culum. 
. 


6+ Beſides theſe, there will be wanted for the laſt po- 
liſh, either a very thick round glaſs plate, (its diameter 
being about the middle ſize between that of the braſs 
tool and the ſpeculum itſelf,) or if that cannot be pro- 
cured of near half an inch in thickneſs, a piece of 
true black marble of the eveneſt grain and freeit from 
white veins or threads, may do in its ſtead. This 
glaſs or marble muſt be figured on one ſide to the braſs 


tool likewiſc, and is to ſerve for finiſhipg of the poli 
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of the inward. To take off the ſuperflous pitch where Mechaniſm 
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im of the ſpeculum, when eovered with ſarcenet as ſhall 


ce! . . . 

of be directed. . ws it lies too thick, and reduce. the whole to a regular 3 | 
Optical! „ A ſmaller braſs or metal plate of the ſame conca- ſurface, it muſt be rubbed in the braſs tool with a fide e 
— vity with the larger will be uſcful, as well to help to ſoap and water, till they are coloured of a pretty deep 5 


reduce the figure of the hones whenever it appears to 
be too convex, as to ſerve for a bruiſer to rub down 
any gritty matter happening to be amongſt your put- 
ty before you put the ſpeculum on the poliſher, when 
you renew the powder, Any of the ſpeculums which 
prove bad in caſting, will ferve for this purpoſe. 
© When all is thus far ready, let the marble with 
the blue hones be fixed in ſuch a manner that it may 
be often waſhed during your work, by throwing up- 
on it about half a quarter of a pint of water at a time 
without inconvenience. Then place the braſs tool on 
the hone pavement ; and rub it backwards and for- 
werds with almoſt a direct motion; yet carrying it by 
turns a little to the right and left, ſo as to go a little 
over the edges of the pavement every way, regularly 
turning the tool on its o. axis, and alſo changing the 
direction of the ſtroke on the hones. This continue, 
keeping them always very wet, till you have got out all 
the rings remaining in the plate from the turning, and 
the blackneſs from grinding the marble or glaſs in it; 
and, towards the Jatter end, often waſhing away the 
mud which comes from the whetſtones. When this is 
done, lay the braſs tool down, and in it grind again 
with fine emery the glaſs or mirble defigned for the 
laſt poliſher, giving it as true a figure as poſſible. 

© Chooſe a piece of fine ſarcenet as free from rows 
and great threads as you can. Let it be three or four 
inches broader than the glaſs or marble; and turn 
down the edges of the ſarcenet round the ſides of the 
glaſs, &c. Strain it by lacing it on the backfide as 
tight and ſmooth as you can, having firſt cleared it of 
all wrinkles and folds with a ſmooth iron, and drawn 
out the knots and gouty threads. Then wet it all over 
as evenly as you can with a pretty ſtrong ſolution of 
common pitch in ſpirit of wine; and when the ſpirit 
is dried out, repeat the ſame; and if any bubbles or 
bliſters appear under the farcenet, endeavour to let 
them out with the point of a needle. This mult be 
repeated till the filk is not only ſtuek every where firm- 
ly down to the glaſs or marble, but is quite filled with 
the pitch. A large painter's pencil, made of ſquir- 
rel's hair, is of uſe for ſpreading this varhiſly equally 
on the filk, eſpecially when it begins to be full. It 
muſt then be ſet by for ſome days, for the ſpirit to dry 
well out of it, and the pitch to harden, before any 
thing more be done to it. If you do not care to wait 
lo long, the pitch may be melted into the ſilk without 
diſſolving it in ſpirits. In order to this, ſtrain a ſe- 
cond thin ſilk over the firſt, but you need not be cu- 
rious in the choice of it; and having heated all together 
as hot as you think the filk or glaſs will ſafely bear, 
pour on it a little melted pitch (firſt ſtrained through 
a rag) ſo much as you judge ſufficient to fill both 
filks ; it muſt be kept hot for ſome time till the pitch 
ſeems to have ſpread itfelf evenly all over. If you 
cannot get it to fink all into the upper filk, but it 
ſtands above it any where, it is a fign that there was 
too much pitch laid on, which ſhould be taken away 
in thoſe places while it remains liquid, with a hot rag 
preſſed down on it, When all is cold again, ſtrip off 
We outward ſilk, and cut away the uſcleſs looſe edges 


—— 


brown with the pitch; then waſh them away, and re- 
peat the ſame with more ſoap and water, till the wea- 
ving of the ſilk appears every where as equally as you 
can make it. As this work takes up ſome time, you 
may expedite it by putting a few drops of ſpirit of 
wine to the ſoap and water (which will help them to 
diſſolve and wear away the pitch ſomewhat faſter till it 
comes towards a concluſion; and if there are any 
places where the pitch lics very thick, you may ſcrape 
it away with a ſharp knife. 

This poliſher muſt be carefully kept from all duſt 
and grit, but particularly from emery and filings of 
hard metals, and therefore ſhould not be uſed in the 
place where the others come. After they have ſerved 
a good while, they are more apt to ſleek the metals 
than at firſt ; to prevent which, their ſurfaces may be 
tuken off by rubbing them with ſoap and water in the 


tool as before, and then ſtriking them over once or 


twice with the abovementioned ſolution of pitch with 
a pencil, proceeding as before; only that you mult not 
now put any ſpirit to your ſoap and water, nor will you 
need to change them above once or twice. 

«© You may now begin to give the figure to your 
ſpeculum on the hones, rubbing it and the braſs tool 
on them by turns, till both are all over equally bright; 
having firſt fixed on to the middle of the back of your 
ſpeculum a ſmall and low handle, with only pitch ftrain- 
ed through a rag. For of all cements, that ſeems the 


leaſt apt to bend the metals in ſticking theſe handles, 


&c. on them. 


« The poliſher being fixed likewiſe in a proper man- Method of 


"ner for your work, rub either the metal itſelf, or ra- giving the 


ther the before-mentioned bruiſer, being firſt alſo fi- /*{* Polish. 


= on the hones, with a little putty, waſhed very _ 


ne, and fair water, till it begins to ſhew ſome poliſh, 
Then if you find it takes the poliſh unequally, that is, 
more or leſs about the edges than in the middle, it is 
a ſign the braſs tool and metal, &c. are more or leſs 
concave than to anſwer the convexity of the poliſher; 
and muſt be reduced to the curvature of this, rather 
than to attempt an alteration in the figure of the po- 
liſher, which would be a much more difficult as well 
as laborious work. If the ſpeculum appears too flat, 
the larger braſs tool muſt be worked on the hones for 
ſome time, keeping its centre near their circumference, 
with a circular motion; but concluding for four or five 
minutes with ſuch a motion as was before deſcribed. 
Then figure the metal anew on the hones, and try it 
again on the poliſher as before, If the metal be too- 
concave, the ſurface of the hones may be flatted by 
rubbing the ſmaller braſs plate, or the before-mention- 
ed ill-caflt metal, on the middle of them; with a direct. 
but ſhort ſtroke, ſo as but juſt to reach over their cir-- 
cumference with the edge of it. Then the larger braſs 
is to be worked on them in the ſame manner; and laſk 
of all the metal to be poliſhed. When you find the 
braſs tool and hones, &c. anſwer the curvature of the 
poliſher, you may then examine the truth of the figure 
of the ſpeculum more ſtrictly, to evoid the loſs of time 
and labour in finiſhing its poliſh. while the figure is im- 
perfect. 
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gute of the 
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% Place the ſpeenlum in a vertical poſture on a table 
about 34 or 4 feet from the floor. On another table 
ſet a candle whoſe flame ſhould be about the level of 
the middle of the ſpeculum, and very near the centre 
of its concavity. About 4 an inch before the flame, 
place a flat tin, or thin braſs, plate about 3 inches broad, 
but 4 or 5 high, having ſeveral holes about the middle, 
of different ſhapes and ſizes; ſome of them as ſmall as 
the point of the ſharpeſt needle will make them, the 
biggeſt about the ſize of a large muſtard- ſced: darken 
the room, and move this candle and plate about on the 
table, till the light from the brighteſt part of the flame, 
paſiing through ſome of the larger holes to the ſpecu- 
lum, is reflected back fo as to form the images of thoſe 


holes cloſe without one of the fide-edges of that thin 


plate. Thoſe largeſt images in this caſe will be vi- 
ſible, (although the ſpeculum have no other poliſh than 
what the hones give it), when received on a thick 
white card held cloſe to that edge of the plate, if the 
back of the card be either blacked or ſo ſhaded that 
the candle may not ſhine through it, and the eye be 
alſo ſkreened from the candle's dire light. It any 
difficulty happens in diſcerning them, the plate may 
be removed, and the image of the whole flame will be 
caſily ſeen, Have ready an eye-glaſs whoſe focal di- 
ſtance may be ſomething greater than the double of 
that of the eye-glaſs you intend for the inſtrument 
when finiſhed :* you may try ſeveral at your diſcretion. 
Let this be ſupported by a ſmall ftand moveable on 
the table, and capable of raiſing and ſinking it as the 
height of the flame requires, and of turning it into any 
direction. By means of this ſtand, bring the eye-glaſs 
into ſuch a poſition, that the light from ſome of the 
holes, after its reflection from the ſpeculum, may be 
received perpendicularly on its ſurface; and that its 
diſtance from the ſpeculum be fuch, that the reflected 
images of the holes may be ſeen diſtinctly through it, 
near the edge of the thin plate, by the light coming im- 
mediately from the ſpeculum: guide the candle and 
thin plate with one hand, and the ſtand carrying the 
cye-glaſs with the other, till you have got them into 
ſuch a ſituation, that you ſee diſtinctly at the ſame time, 
through the eye-glaſs, the edge of the thin plate, and 
the image of one of the holes clofe to it. Meaſure the 
exact dittanze of the middle of the ſpeculum from the 
thin plate directly againſt the flame, and alſo from the 
edge cloſe to which you ſee the image of the hole. If 
theſe meaſures are the ſame, ſet it down as the exact 
radius of concavity of your ſpeculum, and proper cur- 
vature'for any that are to be poliſhed on your poliſh- 
er, though that will allow ſome latitude: if the mea- 
{ures aforeſaid differ, take the mean between them. 

© You will now alſo judge of the perfection of the 
ſpherical figure of your metal by the diſtinct neſs with 
which you ſee the repreſentations of the holes, with 
their raggedneſs, duſts, and ſmall hairs ſticking in 
them; and you will be able to judge of this more ex- 
actly, and likewiſe to diſcover the particular defects of 
your ſpeculum, by placing the eye. glaſs ſo as to fee 
one of the ſmalleſt holes in or near its axis; and then 
by ſhoving the eye-glaſs a very little forward towards 
the ſpeculum, and pulling it away, by turns, let- 
ting the candle and plate and (till in the mean time. 
By this means you will obſerve in what manner the 
light from the metal comes to a point, to form the 


8. 


area of the light, juſt as it comes to or parts from the 


a . . 0 
point, appears not round, but oval, ſquariſh, or trian- int 


ular, & c. it is a fign that the ſections of the ſpecu- 
{4 ſurface, through ſeveral diameters of it, have not 
the ſame curvature. If the light, juſt before it comes 


to a point, have a brighter circle round the circumfe. 


rence, and a preater darkneſs near the centre, than 
after it has croſſed and is parting again; the ſurface 
is more curve towards the circumference, and flatter 
about the centre, like that of a prolate ſpheroid round 
the extremities of its axis; and the ill effects of this 
figure will be more ſenſible when it comes to be uſed 
in the teleſcope. But if the light appears more hazy 
and undefined near the edges, and brighter in the 
middle before its meeting than afterwards, the metal 
is then more curve at its centre and leſs towards the 
circumference ;z and if it be in a proper degree, may 
probably come near the true parabolic figure. But the 
{kill to judge well of this, muſt be acquired by obſer- 
vation. | 

„ In performing the foregoing examination, the 
image muſt be reflected back as near the hole itſelf 
as the eye's approach to the candle will admit of, that 
the obliquity of the reflection may not occaſion any 
ſenſible errors: in order to which, the eye (ſhould be 
ſkreened from the candle; and the glaring light, which 
may diſturb the obſervation, may be ſtill more effectu- 
ally ſhut out, by placing a plate, with a ſmall hole in 
it, in that focus of the eye-glaſs which is next the eye. 


A is the ſpeculum, B the candle and plate with the Fig. 1. 


* holes, C the cell with the eye- glaſs and plate be- 
ind it. 

«© Inſtead of the flame of the candle and plate with 
ſmall holes, 1 ſometimes made uſe of a piece of glaſs 
thick ſtuck with globules of quickfilver, ſtrained thro” a 
leather, and allowed to fall on it in a dew; placing this 
glaſs near a window, and the ſpeculum at a diſtance on 
the fide of the room, being itſelf and every thing a- 
bout it as much in the dark as can be. The light of 
the window reflected from the globules of mercury, 
appearing as ſo many ſtars, ſcrves inſtead of the (mall 
holes, with this advantage, that the reflection from the 
metal may be very near at right angles. 


197 
« Tf the figure of the metal appears not ſatisfacto- Of corre 


ry, the hones maſt be worked with the braſs tool and ting the & 
water for 2 or 3 minutes with the motion, &c. firſt 


directed; then work the metal on them with the like 
motion, and ſuch length of the ſtroke as may carry 
the edge of it about ; or 4 of its diameter beyond that 
of the hone pavement each way; carry it likewiſe by 
turns to the right and left, to about the ſame diſtance, 
Continue this about 5 minutes, not, preſſing the metal 
down to the hones with any more than its own weight, 
and obſerve that the oftener the mud is waſhed away, 
the more truly ſpherical the figure of the ſpeculum 
will generally be: but the leaving a little more of this 
mud on the ſtones has ſometimes ſeemed to give the 
metal a parabolic figure. I have likewiſe given it the 
ſame, by concluding with a kind of ſpiral motion of 
the centre of the metal, near the circumference of the 
hones, in the manner repreſented in fig. 11. for about 

half a minute, 
Ik after ſeveral trials the metal appears to have 
always the ſame kind of defect, and auſwering 9 the 
ame 
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images, and opens again after it has paſt it. If the Mechaig 
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rt of the metal, it is a ſign of a dif- 
ferent hardneſs in its ſeveral parts, which will make it 


jeal er di | | 
_ Yr difficult to bring that ſpeculum to perfection. In 


working the tools or metals on the hones, there will 
often appear little ſpots in them, much blacker and 
harder than the reſt ; theſe muſt be dug out as faſt as 
they appear. 

« When the figure is to your mind, you may pro- 
ceed to finiſh the poliſh on the ſarcenet with very little 
putty, and that diluted with a great deal of water, 
Before you put the putty and water on it, obſerve, by 
holding it very obliquely between your eyes and the 
light, if it have any liſts or ftripes acroſs it, which 
appear more gloſſy than the reſt. If it be ſo, Jet the 
motion of the metal in poliſhing be direaly athwart 
theſe liſts, and not along with them, nor even circu- 
lar. In other reſpects you may obſerve the ſame direc- 
tions as were before given for its motion on the hones; 
not forgetting, after every 15 or 20 ſtrokes, to turn 
it on its axis about 1 or of a revolution. As the 
poliſher grows dry, you will find the metal ſtick to it 
more and more ſtiff; at which time it both poliſhes 
faſter and with a better gloſs: only take care that it 
grows not ſo dry as for 1. metal to take hold of the 
ſarcenet and cut it up, or for the pitch and putty to 
fix in little knobs here and there on it; which, if it 


_ happen, will preſently ſpoil the figure. As faſt there- 


fore as the ſarcenet appears to be growing dry at any 
of its edges, touch the place with the end of a fea- 
ther dipped in clean water: you may uſe the ſame 
putty at leaſt half an hour. As often as you change 
it, waſh the old clean away, and rub the new about 
firſt with your bruiſer, to ſee if there be any gritty or 

oſs particles in it, and rub them away for fear of 
Formobia the metal ; then laying down the edge of 
the ſpeculum a little way on the edge of the poliſher, 
where it is well covered with water, ſlide it on the 
middle, and then proceed. The leſs putty you uſe at 
a time, the ſlower the work will advance ; but if you 
uſe too much, it will ſpoil a little of the figure round 
the edges. It will not want any conſiderable force to 
preſs it down ; but if it be of 5 or 6 inches diameter 
or more, it will be very laborious to go through the 
poliſh without ſome kind of machine.” 

Mr Mudge is of opinion that all this troubleſome 
method is entirely unneceſſary, and of the ſame opi- 
nion 18 an anonymous French author who wrote on 
this ſubject in the year 1738. The latter tells us 
what is certainly agreeable to reaſon and experience, 
that the more complicated the machines are by which 
we attempt to accompliſh any purpoſe, the more 
liable we are to error by reaſon of their perpetual ten- 
dency to go wrong, and the neceſſary multiplication 
of inaccuracy is a complicated motion. Four tools, 
according to Mr Mudge, are all that are neceſſary ; 
viz. the rough grinder to work off the rough face of 
the metal; a braſs convex grinder, on which the 
metal is to receive its ſpherical figure ; a bed of hones, 
which is to perfect that figure, and to give the metal 
its ſmooth fine face; and a concave tool or bruiſer, 
with which both the braſs grinder and the hones are 
to he formed. A poliſher may be conſidered as an 
additional tool; but as the braſs grinder is uſed for 
this purpoſe, and its pitchy ſurface is expeditiouſly 
and without difficulty formed by the bruiſer, the ap- 
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paratus is therefore not enlarged. | 
The tool by which the rough ſurface of the metal 
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is rendered ſmooth and fit for the hones, is beſt made, — 


of lead ſtiffened with about a ſixth part of tins This 
tool ſhould be at leaſt a third more in diameter than 
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the metal which is to be goound ; and for one of any Of rough 


ſize, not leſs than an inch thick. It may be cemented 


grinding 
the ſpecu- 


upon a block of woo), in order to raiſe it higher from lum. 


the bench. This leaden tool being caſt, it being 
fixed in the latbe, and turned as true as poſſible by 
the gauge to the figure of the intended ſpeculum, 
making a hole or pit in the middle for a lodgement to 
the emery, of four inches; when this is done, deep 

rooves muſt be cut acroſs its ſurface with a graver, as 
is repreſented fig. 7. Theſe grooves will ſerve to 
lodge the emery, and by their means the tool will cut 
a great deal faſter. There is no reaſon to fear any al- 
teration in the convexity of this tool by working the 
metal upon it; for the emery will bed itſelf in the 
lead, and fo far arm the ſurface of it, that it will pre- 
ſerve its figure, and cut the metal very faſt. Any 
kind of low handle, fixed on the back of the metal, 
with ſoft cement, will be ſufficient ; but it ſhould 
cover two thirds of its back, to prevent its bending. 
This way of working (ſays Mr Mudge) will cut 
the metal faſter, and with more truth, than the me- 
thod deſcribed by Dr Smith ; for ſhould the ſurface 
and rough parts be attempted to be ground off by a 
common grindſtone by hand, though you did it as 
near the gauge as poſſible, yet the metal would be ſo 
much out of truth when applied to the ſucceding tool, 
that no time would be ſaved by it.” For this purpoſe 
Mr Mudge uſed to employ a common labourer, who 
ſoon acquired ſuch dexterity at working upon the tool, 
that in two hours time he would give a metal of four 
inches dimeter ſo good a face and | as even to fit 
it for the hones. 

When all the ſand-holes and irregularities on the 
face of the metal are ground off, and the whole ſurface 
is ſmooth and regularly figured, the ſpeculum is then 
ready for the braſs grinder, and muſt be laid aſide for 
the preſent. 

The braſs grinding-tool is formed in the . 
manner. Procure a round ſtout piece of Hamburg 
braſs, at moſt a ſixth part larger than the metal to be 
poliſhed ; and let it be well hammered, by the aſſiſtance 
of the gauge, into a degree of convexity ſuitable to the 
intended ſpeculum. Having done this, ſcrape and 
clean the concave fide ſo thoroughly, that it may 
be well tinned all over; than caſt upon it, after it 
has been preſſed a proper depth into the ſand, the 
compoſition of tin and lead above-mentioned, 1n fuch 
quantity, that it may, for a ſpeculum of four inches 
diameter, be at leaſt an inch and half thick, and with 
a baſe conſiderably broader than the top, in order that 
it may ſtand firmly upon the bench hereafter to be 
deſcribed. This being done, it muſt be fixed and 
turned in the lathe with great care, and of ſuch a con- 
vexity as exactly to ſuit the concave gauge. More 
care will be neceſlary in forming this tool than the 
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former, eſpecially that no rings be left in turning; 


nor will the ſucceeding hone - tool require ſo much ex- 
actneſs, ag any defects in turning will, by a method 
hereafter mentioned, be eaſily removed; but any in- 
equality or want of truth in the braſs tool will oeca- 
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Mechaniſm ſion a great deal of truble before it can be ground out every now and then, ſhift your own poſition, by Mechaig 
0 = | by the emery. This tool muſt have a hole, ſome what walking round, and working at different ſides of the _ «f 
8 leſs than that in the metal to be worked upon it, in braſs tool: at times the ſtroke ſhould be carried round I Aae 


the middle, quite through to the bottom. When this and round, but not much over the tool: in ſhort, — 


— - — — N 


tool is finiſhed off in the lathe, its diameter ſhould be 
200 one-eighth wider than the metal. 
222 The hones ſhould be of the beſt ſort of thoſe re- 
bedof commended by Dr Smith. They ſhould be cemented 
bones, in ſmall pieces (in a kind of pavement, as hath been 
already mentioned) upon a thick round piece of mar- 
ble, or metal made of lead and tin in the proportions 
above directed, in ſuch a manner, that the lines be- 
tween the ſtones may run ſtraight from one end to the 
other ; ſo that placing the teeth of a fine ſaw in each 
of theſe diviſions, they may be cleared from one end 
to the other of the cement which riſes between the 
ſtones. This bed of hones ſhould be at leaſt one- 
fourth larger than the meta] which is to be ground 
upon it ; but there is no neceſſity for turning the me- 
tal on which the hones are cemented to the ſame con- 
vexity with the gange. As ſoon as the hones are 
cemented down, and the joints cleared by the ſaw, 
this tool muſt be fixed in the lathe, and turned as 
exactly true to the gauge as poſſible ; which done, it 
muſt be laid aſide - the preſent. The next tool to 
261 be made is the bruiſer. 
Manner of The bruiſer ſhould be made of thick ftout braſs like 
forming the the former, perfectly ſound, about a quarter of an inch 
bruiſer, . . 
thick, and hammered as near to the gauge as poſſible. 
It ſhould then be ſcraped, cleaned, and tinned on the 
convex fide, :3 the former tool was on the concave, 
and the ſame thickneſs of lead and tin caſt upon it. 
The general ſhape of this ſhould differ from the for- 
mer; for as that increaſed in diameter at the bottom 
for the ſake of ſtanding firmly, fo this ſhonld be only 
as broad at bottom as at top, as it is to be uſed oc- 
caſionally in both thoſe pofitions. When this tool is 
fixed 1n the lathe, and turned off concave to the convex 
gauge with preat truth likewiſe, its diameter ought to 
— the middle ſize between the hones and the po- 
iſher. | 
Having with the lathe roughly formed the convex 
braſs grinder, the bed of hones, and the concave 
Druiſers, the convex and concave braſs tools and the 
metal muſt be wrought alternately and reciprocally 
upon each other with fine emery and water, ſo as to 
| Keep them as nearely to the ſame figure as poſſible; 
in order to which, ſome waſhed emery muſt be pro- 
cured, This is beſt done by putting it into a vial, 
which muſt be half filled with water and well ſhaken 
up, ſo that, as it ſubſides, the coarſeſt may fall to the 
bottom firſt, and the fineſt remain at the top; and 
whenever freſh emery is laid upon the tools, the beſt 
method (which we ſhould alſo obſerve with the putty 
in poliſhing) will be, to ſhake gently the bottle, and 
20 pour out a {mal} quantity of the turbid mixture. 
Of grinding The tools being now all ready, upon a firm poſt in 
3 the middle of a room, you are to begin to grind the 
braſs tool, braſs convex tool with the bruiſer upon it, working 
and the the latter croſſwiſe, with ſtrokes ſometimes acroſs its 
bruifer, to- diameter, at others a little to the right and left, and 
gener always ſo ſhort, that the bruiſers may not paſs above 
half an inch within the ſurface of the braſs tool either 
way, ſhifting the bruiſer round its axis every half 
dozen ſtrokes or thereabout. You muſt likewiſe, 


they muſt be directed in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch 
equability, that every part of both tools may wear 
equally. This habit of grinding, as well as the future 
one of poliſhing, will ſoon be aquired. When you 
have wrought in this manner about-a quarter of an 
hour with the bruiſer upon the tool, it will be then 
neceſſary to change them, and, placing the bruiſer 
upon its bottom, to work the convex tool upon that 
in the ſame manner. : 

When, by working in this equable manner alternate- 
ly with the bruiſer and tool, and occafionally adding 
freſh emery, you have nearly got out all the veſtiges 
of the turning tool, and — them both nearly to 
a figure, it will then be time to give the ſame form to 
the metal. This muſt be done by now and then 
grinding it upon the braſs tool with the ſame kind of 
emery; taking care, however, by working the two 
former tools — together, to keep all three 
exactly in the ſame curve. The beſt kind of handle 
for the metal is made of lead, a little more than 
double its thickneſs, and ſomewhat leſs in diameter, 
of about three pounds weight, with a hole in the 
middle, (for reaſons to be afterwards ſhown), a little 
larger than that in the metal : this handle ſhould be 
cemented on with pitch. The upper edge of this 


weight ſhould be rounded off, that the fingers may 


not be hurt; and a groove about the bigneſs of a 
little finger be turned round juſt below it, for the 
more conveniently holding and taking the metal off the 
tools. 


When the bruiſer, braſs tool, and meta], are all Manner 
brought to the ſame figure, and have all a true good figuring l 


. . _ metal up 
ſurface, the next part of the proceſs is to give a cor yay ts 


rect ſpherical figure and a fine face to the metal upon 
the hones. It is neceſſary to obſerve, however, that the 
hones ſhould be placed in a veſſel of water, with which 
they ſhould be quite covered for at leaſt an hour be- 
fore they are uſed ; otherwiſe they will be continually 
altering their figure when the metal comes to be ground 
upon them. The ſame precaution is alſo neceſſary if 
you are called off from the work while you are grind- 
ing the metal ; for, if they be ſuffered to grow dry, 
the ſame inconvenience will enſue. 

In order'to give a proper figure to the hones, and 
exactly ſuitable to that of the braſs tool, bruiſer, and 
metal, when the honesare fixed down to the block, ſome 
common flouremery (unwaſhed),with a good deal of wa- 
ter, muſt be put upon them, and the bruiſer being placed 
upon the hones and rubbed thereon with a few ſtrokes 
and a light. hand, the inequalities of the ſtone will be 
quickly worn off; but, as a great deal of mud will be 
ſuddenly generated, it muſt be waſhed off every quar- 
ter of a minute with plenty of water. By a repeti- 
tion of this two or three times, the hones (being of a 
very ſoft and friable nature) will be cut dowa to the 
figure without wearing or altering the bruiſer at all. 
Tho? this buſineſs may be quickly done, and can be 
continued but for a few ſtrokes at a time, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that thoſe ſtrokes be carried in the 
ſame direction, and with the ſame care, which was ob- 
ſerved in grinding the former tools together. 4 
| 8 
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As ſoon as the hones have received the general fi- 

ure of the bruiſer, and all the turning frokes are 
worn out from them, the emery muſt be carefully 
waſhed off; in order to which, it will be neceſſary to 
clear it from the joints with a bruſh, under a ſtream of 
water. The bruiſer and metal muſt likewiſe be cleared 
in the ſame manner, and with equal care, from any 
lurking particles of emery. | 

The hones being fixed down upon the block, you 
now begin to work the bruiſer upon them with very 
cautious, regular, ſhort ſtrokes, forward and back- 
ward, to the right and left, turning the axis of the 
bruiſer in the hand, while you move round the hones 
by ſhifting your poſition, and walking round the 
block. The whole now depends upon a koack in 
working, which ſhould be conducted nearly in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having placed the bruiſer on the 
centre of the hones, ſlide it in an equable manner for- 
ward and backward, with a ſtroke or two directly 
acroſs the diameter, a little on one fide, and ſo on the 
other. Then, ſhifting your pofition an eighth part 
round the block, and having turned the bruiſer in 
your hand about as much, give it a ſtroke or two round 
and round, but not far over the edges of the hones, 
and then repeat the eroſs- ſtrokes as before: thoſe round 
ſtrokes, which ought not to be above two or three at 
moſt, are given every time you ſhift your own poſition 
and that of the metals previous to the croſs ones, in 
order to take out any ſtripes, either in the hones or 


bruiſer, which may be ſuppoſed to be occafioned by 


the ſtraight croſs ſtrokes. During the time of work- 
ing, no mud muſt be ſuffered to collect upon the 
hones, fo as to deſtroy the perfect contact between the 
two tools; and therefore they muſt every now and 
then be waſhed clean by throwing ſome water upon 
them. When, by working in this manner, all the 
emery ſtrokes are ground off from the bruiſer, and it 
has acquired a good figure and clean ſurface, you may 
then begin with the metal upon the hones, in the ſame 
cautious manner, waſhing off the mud as faſt as it col- 
lets; though that will be much leſs now than when 
the bruiſer was ground upon them. Every now and 
then, however, the bruiſer muſt be rubbed gently and 
lightly upon the hones, which will, as it were, by 
ſharpening them, and preventing too great ſmoothneſs, 
occaſion them to cut the metal faſter. 

After having, by working in this manner, taken 
out all the emery ſtrokes, and given a fine face and 
true figure to the metal, which will be pretty well 
known by the great equality there is in the feel while 
you are working, and by which an experienced work- 
man will form a pretty certain judgement, you may 
then try your metal, and judge of its figure by the 
following more certain method. 

Waſh the hone pavement quite clean; then put the 
metal upon the centre of it, and give two or three 
ſtrokes round and round only, not carrying, however, 
the edges of the metal much over the hones; this 
will take out the order of ſtraight ſtrokes : then, ha- 
ving again waſhed the hones, and placed the ſpeculum 
upon their centre, with gentle preſſure, ſlide it to- 
wards you, till its edge be brought a little over that 
of the hones; then carry it quite acroſs the diameter 
as far on the other ſide, and having given the metal a 
light Rroke or two in this direction, take it off the 
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tool. The metal being wiped quite dry, place it up- Mechanitmy 


on a table at a little diſtance from a window; ſtand 
yourſelf as near the window, at ſome diſtance from the, 
metal, and looking obliquely on its ſurface, turn it 
round its axis, and you will ſee af every half turn the 
grain given by the laſt croſs ſtrokes flaſhupon your eye 
at once over the whole ſurface of the metal. This, ſays 
Mr Mudge, is as certain a proof of a true {ſpherical fi- 
gore as the operoſe and difficult method deſcribed by 

r Smith: for as there is nothing ſoft or elaſtic either 
in the metal, or in the hones, this glare is a certain 
proof of a perfect contact in every part of the two ſur- 
faces; which there could not be, if the ſpheres were 
not both perfect and preciſely the ſame. Indeed 
there is one accidental circumſtance which affords its 
aid in this and other ſimilar caſes; namely, that a con- 
cave and convex ſurface ground together, though ever 
ſo irregular at firſt, (will, if the working be uniform 
and proper, confifting, eſpecially at laſt, of croſs 
ſtrokes in every poſſible direction acroſs the diameter) 
be formed into portions. of true and equal ſpheres. 
Had it not been for this lucky neceſſity, it would have 
been impoſſible to have produced that correctneſs 
which is eſſential in the ſpeculum of a good reflecting 
teleſcope by any mechanical contrivance whatever. 
For when it is conſidered, that the errors in reflection 
are four times as great as in refraction, and that the 
leaſt defect in figure is magnified by the powers of the 
inſtrument, any thing ſhort of perfection in the figure 
of the ſpeculum would be evidently perceived by the 
want of diſtinctneſs in the performance; 

Here, however, Mr Mudge obſerves, that he all 
along ſuppoſes, both in forming the tools, and at laſt 
in figuring the metal (and the ſame is to be obſerved in 
the future proceſs of poliſhing), that no kind of pre- 
ſure is uſed that may endanger the bending or irregu- 
larly grinding them: they ſhould therefore be held 
with a light -band, and looſely between the fingers; 
and the motion given ſhould be in a horizontal di- 
rection, with no other preſſure than their own dead 


weight. 

5 now finiſhed the metal on the bones, and 
rendered it both in point of figure and ſurface fit for 
the laſt and moſt eſſential part of the proceſs, viz. that 
of poliſhing; we ſhall now proceed to delcribe it as 
minutely as poſſible, though many little circumſtances 
muſt neceſſarily be omitted; and can only be ſupplied 
by experience. 
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The poliſhing of the ſpeculum is the moſt difficult Of the po- 


and eſſential part of the proceſs; and every experienced 
workman knows, to his vexation, that the moſt tri- 
fling error here will be ſufficient to ſpoil the figure 
of his metal, and render all his preceding caution uſe- 
leſs. On this occafion allo Mr Mudge makes the 
following remarks on the method of poliſhing uſed by 
Hadley and Molyneux, and already deſcribed from Dr 
Smith's Optics. Firſt then, ſays he, the tool it- 
ſelf uſed by them in poliſhing the metal is formed with 
infinite difficulty. The firit deſcribed poliſher is di- 
reed to be made by covering the tool with ſarcenet, 
which is to be ſaturated with a ſolution of pitch in 
ſpirit of wine, by ſucceſſive applications of ic with a 
bruſh, till it is covered, and by the evaporation of the 
ſpirit of wine filled with this extract of pitch ; the 
ſurface is then to be worked down and finiſhed with 

N the 
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Mechaniſm the bruiſer. This is all 


very eaſy in imagination; but 
whoever has uſed this . (which I have myſelf, 
unſucceſsfully, ſeveral times) muſt have found it at- 
tended with infinite labour, and at laſt the buſineſs 
done in a very unſatis factory manner; for the pitch 
by this proceſs will be deprived of an eſſential part of 
its compoſition, The ſpirit of wine diſſolves none but 
the reſinous parts of its ſubſtance, which is hard and 
untractable; and if you uſe ſoap or ſpirit of wine to 
foften or diſſolve it, it will pals affe the whole ſur- 
face, the lower as well as the higher parts of it. And 
ſuppoſe that, with infinite labour with the bruiſer, it is 
at laſt reduced to a fine uniform ſurface, it is never-- 
theleſs too hard ever to give a good poliſh with that 


luſtre which is always ſeen in good metals. Nor will 


it give a good ſpherical 2 for a perfect ſphere is 
formed, as I obſerved before, by that intimate accom- 
modation ariſing from the wear and yielding of both 
tool and metal; whereas, in this method there is ſuch 
a ſtubbornneſs in the poliſher, that the figure of the 
meta], whether good or bad, muſt depend upon the 
truth of the former, which is very ſeldom perfect. 

« If the poliſher be made in the ſecond manner pro- 
poſed, viz. by ftraining the pitch through an outer 
covering, which is afterwards to be ftripped off, the 
ſuperficies of pitch and ſarcenet is ſo very thin, that 
the putty working into them forms a ſurface hard and 
unt ractable, ſo that it is impoſſible to give the ſpecu- 
lum a fine poliſh. Accordingly all thoſe metals which 
are wrought in this way have an order of ſcratches in- 
ſtead of poliſh, diſcovering itſelf by a greyiſh viſible 
furface. Beſides, ſuppoſing this tool perfectly finiſh- 
ed, and anſwering its purpoſe ever ſo well, it is im- 
poſſible that it can produce in the ſpeculum any other 
than a ſpherical figure; and indeed nothing elle is 
expected from this method, as is evident from the ex- 

riment recommended to aſcertain the truth of it. 
You are directed to place a ſmall luminous object in 
the centre of the ſphere of which the metal is a ſeg- 
ment; and then having adjuſted an eye-glaſs at the 
diſtance of its own focal length from the object, and 
ſo ſituated that the image of the object formed by 
the ſpeculum may be viſible to the eye, you are to 


judge of the perfect figure of the metal by the ſharp- 


neſs and diſtinctneſs with which the image appears. 
From hence it is very evident, that as the object and 
image are both diſtant from the metal by exactly its 
radius, nothing but a true ſpherical figure of the ſpe- 
culum can produce a ſharp and diſtin image; and 
that the image could not be diſtin if the figure of 
the ſpeculum were parabolic. Conſequently, if the 
ſame ſpeculum uſed in a teleſcope were to receive pa- 
ralle] rays, there would neceſſarily be a confiderable 
aberration produced, and a conſequent imperfection in 
the image. Accordingly, there never was a good 
teleſcope made in this manner; for if the number of 
degrees, or the portion of the ſphere of which thg 
great metal is à part, were as conſiderable as it ought 
to be, the inftrument would bear but a very low charge, 
unleſs a great part of the circumference of the metal 
were cut off by an aperture, and the ill effects of the 
aberration by that means in ſome meaſure prevented. 
« Tf ever a finiſhed metal turned out without this 
defect, and has been found perfectly ſharp and diſtin, 
it mult have been owing to an accidental parabolic 


tendency, noways the natural reſult of the proceſs, 
therefore quite unexpected, and moſt probably un 
known to the workman.” | 

Our author next acquaints us, that, from obſervin 
the high poliſh of ſome of the metals made by Me 
Short, and concluding that the high luſtre of the 
poliſh could never have been produced in the manner 
above deſcribed, but by ſome more- ſoft and tender 
ſubſtance, he was directed to make uſe of pitch itſelf, 
eſpecially as Sir Haac Newton mentions his havin 
uſed that ſubſtance in his operations. Accordingly, 
ſhortening Dr Smith's proceſs, he made a ſet of tools 
in the manner above-mentioned, except that he was 
obliged to make ſome ſubſequent alteration in the 
poliſher. Having given a good ſpherical figure to 
the braſs tool and the bruiſer, and likewiſe to the 
metal upon the hones, and made the braſs convex tool 
ſo hot as juſt not to hurt the finger, he tied a lump of 
common pitch, which ſhould neither be too hard nor 
too ſoft, in a rag, and holding it in a pair of tongs 
over a ſtill fire where there was no rifing duſt, till it 
was ready to ſtrain through the linen, he cauſed it to 
drop on the ſeveral parts of the convex tool, till he ſup- 
poſed it would cover the whole ſurface to about twice 
the thickneſs of a ſhilling; then ſpreading the pitch 
as equally as be could, he ſuffered the poliſher (the 
name he gives to the tool ſo prepared) to grow quite 
cold. He then made the bruiſer ſo hot as almoſt to 
burn his fingers; and having fixed it to the bench 
with its face upwards, he ſuddenly placed the poliſher 
upon it, and quickly ſlid it off; by this means ren- 
dering the ſurface of the pitch ſomewhat more equal. 
The pitch is then to be wiped off from the bruiſer 
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with a little tow; and by touching the ſurface with 


a tallow candle, and wiping it a ſecond time, it 
will then be perfectly clean, and fit for a ſecond pro- 
ceſs of the ſame ſort, which muſt again be performed 
as quickly as poſſible; and this is ordinarily ſufficient 
to give a general figure to the ſurface of the pitch. 
The — and — poliſner are then ſuffered to 
ow perfectly cold; when the pitch, conſidering what 
as been taken off, will be about the thicknels of a 
ſhilling. - 
Here, however, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
pitch ſhould neither be very hard and reſinous, nor 
too ſoft: if the former, it will be fo untractable as 


not to work kindly; and if too ſoft, it will in work- 


ing alter its figure faſter than the metal, and too 
readily fit itſelf to the irregularity of its figure, if it 
have any. When both tools are perfectly cold, he 
pave the poliſher a gentle warmth, and then fixed the 

ruiſer to the block with its Face upwards; and (ha- 
ving, with a large camel's-hair bruſh, ſpread over the 
face of the poliſher a little water and ſoap to prevent 
ſticking, with ſhort, ſtraight, and round ſtrokes, he 


worked it upon the bruiſer, every now and then add- 


ing a little more water and ſoap, till the pitch upon 
the poliſher had a fine ſurface and the true form of 
the bruiſer; and this he continved till they both grew 
perfectly cold together: in this manner the poliſher 
was formed in about a quarter of an hour. But here 
a difficulty aroſe. For when he began to poliſh the 
metal, he found that the edge of the hole in the ſpe- 
culum collected the pitch towards the middle of the 
poliſher; hence, tovgh in this method of _—_— 

c 
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Mechaniſm he could give an exquiſite poliſh, as the putty lodged 

of itſelf in the pitch exceedingly well, yet the figure of 
optical the metal was injured in the middle; nor indeed did 

gallen the work go on with that equability which is the in- 
| ſcparable attendant on a good figure. In order to 
obviate this difficulty, he caſt ſome metals with a con- 
tinued face, the holes not going quite through, within 
perhaps the thickneſs of a ſixpence. In this way he 
finiſhed two or three metals, and the work went on 
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equally all over, and conſequently the buſineſs did Mechaniſm 

not take up above 10 minutes; yet the metal con- of 

ſtantly turned out good for nothing. From frequent in bel, 

obſervations, however, he at laſt found a method of 

giving a correct parabolic figure and an exquiſite poliſh 

at the ſame time, _ 
In poliſhing the ſpeculum, in order to avoid the in- How to po- 

truſion of any particles of emery, it would not be right liſh the ſpe- 

to poliſh in the ſame room where the metal and tools culum. 


very well; but when he came to open the holes, even 
though the utmoſt caution was uſed, the metals were 
found to be imperfect. This he attributed to an al- 
teration of the figure from the removal of even that 
{mall portion of metal after the ſpeculum had been 
finiſhed. This he ſuppoſes to have been the cauſe of 
his ſpoiling a very diſtin and perfect two-foot metal, 
which bore a charge of 200 times, only by opening 
the ſharp part of the edge of the hole, becauſe he 
thought that it bounded the field: ſo eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary is an exquiſite correctneſs of figure in the ſpe- 
culum of a perfect reflector. 

This experiment not ſucceeding, inſtead of caſtin 
the metal without a hole, he made one quite — 
the middle of the poliſher, a little leſs than that in the 
fpeculum. This perfectly anſwered the purpoſe; no 
more inconvenience aroſe from the gathering of the 
pitch, for it had now no greater tendency to collect at 
the centre than the ſides; and thus he finiſhed ſeveral 
metals ſucceſſively, excellent both in figure and poliſh. 
One of theſe, of 2 inches diameter and 7.5 focal length, 
bore a charge of 60 times and upwards. 

In this method of working, the poliſhing goes on 


in an * uniform, and ſmooth manner; and 


the ſmall degree of yielding in the piteb, which is 
actually not more than the wearing of the metal, 
produces that mutual accommodation of ſurfaces ſo 
neceſſary to a true figure. In the beginning of the 
oliſh, and indeed for ſome time during the progreſs of 
it, (always remembering now and then to move the 
metal round its 7 he worked round and round, 
not far from, and always equally diſtant from, the 
centre; except that every time, previous to the ſhifting 
the metal on its axis, he uſed a croſs ſtroke or two; 
and when the poliſh was nearly completed, he uſed 
moſtly croſs ſtrokes, giving a round ſtroke or two 
likewiſe every time he turned the metal on its axis. 
In this method of working, he always obſerved that 
the metal poliſhed faſteſt in the middle; inſomuch 
that one half or two thirds of it would be completely 
poliſhed, when the circumference was ſcarcely touched 
by the tool. Obſerving this in ſome of the firſt me- 
tals, and not conſidering that this way of poliſhing 
was in fact a ſpecies of grinding, and as perfect as 
that upon the hones, he went on reluQantly with the 
work, almoſt deſpairing of being able to produce a 
good figure. — he was always agreeably diſap- 


pointed; for when the poliſh was extended to the edge, 


or within a tenth of an inch of it, he almoſt conſtantly 
found the figure good, and the performance of the 
metal very diftiat. But this ſame circumſtance of 
apparent defect in the metals, was in fact that to 
which their perfection was owing; for they all, con- 
trary to his expeRation, turned out parabolic. On 
the other hand, when he chanced to find that a metal, 
when firſt applied to the poliſher, took the poliſh 


were ground, nor in the ſame cloths which were worn 
in the former proceſs; at leaſt it would be neceſſary 
to keep the bench quite wet, to prevent any duſt from 


riſing. | 

. then made the poliſher, by coating the braſs 
convex tool equally with pitch, which we ſuppoſe 
{moothed and finiſhed with the braſs tool in the man- 
ner before deſcribed, and which is a very eaſy proceſs, 
the whole operation is begun and finiſhed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The leaden weight, or handle, upon the back of the 
meta], ſhould be divided into eight parts, by ſo many 
deep ftrokes of a graver upon the upper ſurface of the 
lead, marking ines Books with the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4s 
and ſo on, that the turns of the metal in the hand may 
be known to be uniform and regular. 

To prevent any miſchief from coarſe particles of 
putty, it muſt be waſhed immediately before uſing. 
In order to this, put about half an ounce of putty into 
an ounce phial, and fill it two-thirds with water; then 
having ſhaken the whole, let the putty ſubſide, and 
ſtop the bottle with a cork. 

In a tea-cup with a little water, there ſhould' be a 
full-fized camel's-hair bruſh, and a piece of dry clean 
ſoap in a galley- pot: a ſoft piece of ſponge will alſo 
be neceſſary. Theſe, as well as the metal bruiſer and 
poliſher, ſhould be conſtantly covered from duft. 

The poliſher being fixed down, and the camel's-trair 
bruſh being firſt wetted and rubbed a little over the 
ſoap, let every part of the tool be bruſhed'over there- 
with; then 2 bruiſer with ſhort, ſtraight, and 
round ſtrokes, lightly upon the tool, and continue to 
do ſo, now and then turning it, till the poliſher have 
a good face, and be fit for the metal. Then having 
ſhaken up the putty in the phial, and touched the po- 
liſner in five or ſix places with the cork wetted with 
that and the water, place the bruiſer upon the tool, 
and give a few ſtrokes upon the putty to rub down 
any gritty particles; after which, having removed it, 
work the metal lightly upon the | amore round and 
round, carrying the edges of the ſpeculum, however, 
not quite half an inch over the edge of the tool, and 
now and then with a croſs ſtroke. 

The firſt putty, and indeed all the ſucceeding ap- 
plications of it, ſhould be wrought with a conſiderable 
while: for if time be not given for the putty to bed 
itſelf in the pitch, and any quantity of it lie looſe up-- 
on the poliſher, it will accumulate into knobs, which 
will injure the figure of the metal; and therefore as 
often as ever ſuch knobs ariſe, they muſt be carefully 
ſcraped off with the point of a penkaife, and the looſe 
ſtuff taken away with the bruſh. After the putty is 
well wrought into the pitch, ſome more may be added 
in the ſame manner, but never much at a time; and 
always remembering to work upon it firſt with the 
bruiſer, for fear any gritty particles may find their way 

upon: 


Mcchaniſm upon the poliſher, 


Inſtruments 


1 
If the bruiſer be apt to ſtick, and 


do not ſlide ſmoothly upon the pitch, the ſurface of 
either tool may be occaſionally bruſhed over with the 
oap and water, but it muſt be remembered that the 
wet bruſh muſt be but lightly rubbed upon the ſoap. 

In the beginning of this proceſs little effect is pro- 
duced, and the metal does not ſeem to poliſh faſt, in 
ſome meaſure owing to its taking the poliſh in the 
middle, and perhaps becauſe neither that nor the brui- 
ſer move evenly upon the poliſher: but a little perſe- 
verance will bring the whole into a good temper of 
working; and, when the pitch is well defended by the 
coating of-the putty, the proceſs will advance apace, 
and the former acquiring poſſibly fome little warmth, 
the meta] moves more agreeably over it, with an uni- 
form and regular friction. All this while the metal 
muſt have no more preſſure than that which it derives 
from its own weight and that of the handle ; and the 
poliſher myſt never be ſuffered to 
often as itfhas any tendency to do ſo, the edges of it 
muſt be "bi ed with the hair-peucil ; and now and 
then, even freſh putty is not laid on, the ſurface 
of the poliſher ſhould: be touched with the bruſh to 
keep it moiſt. | 

When the poliſh of the metal nearly reaches the edge 
(for it always, as we ſaid before, begins in the middle) 
you muſt alter your, method of working; for now the 
round ſtrokes muſt be gradually altered for the ſhort 
and ftraight ones. Suppoſing then you are juſt be- 
ginning toalter them; after having put on freſh putty, 
and gently rubbed it with two or three ſtrokes of the 
bruiſer, you place the metal on the tool, and after a 


ſtroke or two round and round, give it a few forward 
and backward, and from fide to fide, but with the 


edges very little over the tool; then having turned the 


metal one-eighth round in your hand, and having mo- 
ved yourſelf as much round the block (which muſt be 
remembered throughout the whole proceſs) you go on 
again with a ſtroke or two round, to lead you only to 
the croſs ſtrokes, which are now to be principally uſed, 
and with more boldneſs. After this has been done 
* ſme time, the metal will begin to move ſtifly as the 
friction now increaſes, and the ſpeculum poliſhes very 
beautifully and faſt; and the whole ſurface of the po- 
liſhing tool will be equally covered with a fine metal- 
lic bronze. 
to become dry; a ſingle round ſtroke in each of your 
ſtations and turnings of the metal will be ſufficient, 
and the reſt muſt all be croſs ones, for we are comple- 
ting a circular figure. You mult now be very diligent; 
for the poliſher drying, and the friction increafing very 
fait, the buſineſs of the ſpherical figure is nearly at an 
end. As the metal wears much, its ſurface muſt be 
now and then cleaned, with a piece of ſhammy leather, 
from the black [tuff which colle&s upon it; and the 
poliſher likewiſe from the ſame matter, with a ſoft 
p:ece of wet ſponge. You will now be able to judge 
of the perfect ſpherical figure of the metal and tool, 
when there is a perfect correſpondeace between the 
ſorſaces, by the fine equable feel there is in working, 
which is totally free from all jerks and inequalities. 
Having proceeded thus far, you may put the laſt fi- 
niſhing to this figure of the metal by bold croſs ſtrokes, 
only three or four in the directions of each of the eight 
diameters, turning the metal at the ſame time: this 


grow dry, but, as 


The tool, even now, muſt not be ſuffered 


muſt be done quickly; for it onght, in this part of the 
proceſs particularly, to be remembered, that, if you 
permit the tool to grow quite dry, you will never be 
able, with all your force, to ſeparate that and the me- 
tal, without deſtroying the poliſher by heat. 

The metal has now ea beautiful poliſh and a true 
ſpherical figure, but will by no means make a ſharp 
diſtin& image in the teleſcope: for the ſpeculum (if it 
be tried in the manner hereafter recommended) wall 
not be found to make paralle] rays converge without 
great aberration; indeed the deviation will be ſo great, 
as to be very ſenſibly perceived by a great indiſtinct- 
neſs in the image. 

In order then to give the ſpeculum the laſt and fi- 
niſhing figure, which is done by a few ſtrokes, it muſt 
be particularly remarked, that by working the meta] 
round and round, the ſphere of the poliſher by this 
means growing leſs, it wears faſteſt in the middle: and 
as a ſegment of a ſphere may become parabolic, by 
opening the extremes gradually from within outwards, 
ſo it may be mn et done by increaſing the cur- 
vature in the middle, in a certain ratio, from without 
inwards. | 

Suppoſing then the metal to be now truly ſpherical, 
ſtop the hole in the poliſher, by forcing a cork into 
it underneath, about an inch, ſo that it do not reach 
quite to the ſurface; and having waſhed off any mud 
that may be on the ſurface of the tool with a wet ſoft 
piece of ſponge, whilſt the ſurface of it is a little moiſt, 
place the centre of the metal upon the middle of the 
poliſher; then having, with the wet bruſh, lodged as 
much water round the edge of the metal as the pro- 
jecting edge will hold, fill the hole of the metal and 
its handle with water, to prevent the evaporation of 
the moiſture, and the conſequent adheſion between the 
ſpeculum and poliſher, and let the whole reſt in this 
ſtate two or three hours: this will produce an inti- 
mate contact between the two, and by parting with 
any degree of warmth=they may have acquired by the 
vicinity of the operator, they will grow perfealy cold 
together. 

By this time you may puſh out the cork from the 
poliſher, to diſcharge the water, and give the metal 
the parabolic figure in the following manner. 

Move the metal, gently and ſlowly at firſt, a very 
little round the centre of the poliſher (indeed after this 
reſt it will move flifly,); then increaſing by degrees the 
diameter of theſe ſtrokes, and turning the metal fre- 
quently round its axis, give it a larger circular motion, 
and this without any preſſure but its own weight, and 
holding it looſely between the fingers: this manner of 
working may fafely be continued, about two minutes, 
moving yourſelf as uſual round the block, and carry- 
ing the round ftrokes in their increaſed and largeſt 
ſtate, not more than will move the edge of the metal 
half an inch or five-eighths over the tool. The ſpe- 
culum muſt not all this while be taken off from the 
poliſher; and conſequently no freſh putty can be added. 
It will not be ſafe to continue this motion longer than 
the time above-mentioned ; for if the parabolic ten- 
dency be carried the leaſt too far, it will be impoſſible 
to recover a true figure of that kind but by going 
through the whole proceſs for the ſpherical one in the 


manner before deſcribed, by the croſs ſtrokes upon the 


poliſher, which takes a great deal of time. nn 
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when there is occaſion, it may be done; and Mr 
Mudge has ſeveral times recovered the circular figure 


Optical hen he had inadvertently gone too far with the para- 
Inſtruments, lic, and ultimately finiſhed the metal on the poliſher 
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the 
oe Heure cylum; and that is always belt done by placing it in 
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without the uſe of the hones. | | | 
It will now be proper to try the figure of the ſpe- 


the teleſcope it is intended for. In order to this, Mr 
Mudge uſes the inſtrument as a kind of microſcope; pla- 
cing the object, however, at ſuch a diſtance that the rays 
may be nearly parallel. At about 20 yards, a watch- 
paper, or ſome ſuch object, on which there are ſome 
very fine hair-ſtrokes of a graver, is fixed up, The 
lead muſt then be taken off from the back of the ſpe- 
culum; which is beſt done by placing the edge of a 
knife at the junction of the lead and metal, when, by 
ſtriking the back of it with a ſlight blow, the pitch 
immediately ſeparates, and the handle drops off; the 
remaining pitch may be ſcraped off with a knife, ta- 
king care that none of the duſt tick to the poliſhed 
face of the metal. a : 
Having placed the ſpeculum in the cell of the tube, 
and directed the inſtrument to the object, make an an- 
nular kind of diaphragm with card-paper, ſo as to co- 
ver a circular portion of the middle part of the metal 
between the hole and the circumference, equal in 
breadth-to about an eighth part of the diameter of the 
ſpeculum: this paper ring ſhould be fixed in the mouth 
of the teleſcope, and remain ſo during the whole ex- 
periment; for the part of the metal covered by it 1s 
{uppoſed to be perfect, and therefore unemployed. 
There muſt likewiſe be two other circular pieces of 
card-paper cut out, .of ſuch ſizes, that one may cover 
the centre of the metal by completely filling the hole 
inthe laſt deſcribed annular piece; and the other, ſuch 
a round piece as ſhall exactly fit into the tube, and ſo 
broad as that the inner edge may juſt touch the out- 


ward circumference of the middle annular piece. It 


would be convenient to have theſe two laſt pieces ſo 
fixed to an axis that they may be put in their places, 
or removed from thence, ſo eaſily, as not to diſplace or 
ſhake the inſtrument. All theſe pieces therefore to- 
gether will completely ſhut up the mouth of the tele- 
{cope. | 

Let the round piece which covers the centre of the 
metal, or that which has no hole in it, be removed; 
and, by a nice adjuſtment of the ſcrew, let the image 
(which is now formed by the centre of the mirror) be 


made as ſharp and diſtin as poſſible. 'This being done, 
every thing elle remaining at reſt, replace the central 


piece, and remove the outfide annular one, by which 
means the circumference only of the ſpeculum will be 
expoſed, and the image now formed will be from the 
rays reflected from the outſide of the metal. If there be 
no occaſion to move the ſcrew and the little metal, and 
the two images formed by theſe two portions of the 
metal be perfectly ſharp and equally diſtinQ, the ſpe- 
culum is perfect, and of the true parabolic curve; or 
at leaſt the errors of the great and little ſpeculum, if 
there be any, are correQed by each other. 

If, on the contrary, under the lat circumſtance, 
the image from the outſide of the metal ſhould not 
be diſtinct, and it ſhov!d become neceſſary, in or- 
der to make it ſo, that the little ſpeculum be brought 
nearer, it is plain that the metal is not yet brought 


1 


©. =: 


order to procure diſtinctneſs, you be obliged to move 


the little ſpeculum farther off, then the figure of the, 


great ſpeculum has been carried beyond the parabolic, 
and hath aſſumed an hyperbolic form. When the lat- 
ter is the caſe, the circular figure of the metal muſt be 
recovered (after having fixed on the handle with ſoft 
pitch) by bold croſs ſtrokes upon the poliſher, finiſhiog 
it again in the manner above deſcribed. If the ſpeculum 
be not yet brought to the parabolic form, it muſt cau- 
tiouſly have a few more round ſtrokes upon the po- 
liſher ; indeed a very few of them in the manner be- 
fore deſcribed make in effect a greater difference in the 
ſpeculum than would be at firſt imagined, If a me- 
tal of a true ſpherical figure were to be tried in the 
above-mentioned manner in the teleſcope (which Mr 
Mudge has frequently done) the difference of the foct 
of the two ſegments of the metal would be ſo conſi- 
derable, as to require two or three turns of the ſcrew 
to adjuſt them; fo very great is the aberration of a 
ſpherical figure of the ſpeculum, and ſo improper to 
procure that ſharpneſs and preciſion ſo neceflary to a 
good refleQing teleſcope. 

This is by no means the caſe with the objeR-glaſſes 
of refractors; for beſides that they are in fact never 


ſo diſtin as well-finiſhed reflectors, the apertures of 


them are ſo exceedingly ſmall, compared to the latter, 
and the number of degrees employed ſo very ſmall, 
that the inconvenience of a ſpherical figure is not fo 
much perceived. Accordingly we obſerve in the ge- 
nerality of refleQors, (whoſe ſpecula, unleſs by acci- 
dent, are always ſpherical), that the only true rays 
which form the diſtinct image ariſe from the middle 


of the metal: and unleſs the defe& be remedied by a 


conſiderable aperture, which deſtroys much light, the 

falſe refleQion from the inſide of the metal produces a 
reyiſh Kind of hazineſs, which is never ſeen in Mr 
hort's, or indeed in any good teleſcopes. 

Suppoling that the two foci of the different parts of 
the metal perfectly coincide; and that, by the union 
of them when the apertures are removed, the teleſcope 
ſhews the objects very ſharp and diſtinct, you are not, 
however, even then to conclude that the inſtrument is 
not capable of farther improvement: for you will per- 
ceive a ſenſible difference in the ſharpneſs of the image, 
under different poſitions of the great ſpeculum with re- 
ſpect to the little one, by turning round the great me- 
tal in its cell, and oppoſing different parts of it to dif- 
ferent paris of the little metal, correcting by this means 
the error of one by the other. This attempt ſhould be 
perſevered in for ſome time, turning round the great 
ſpeculum about one-fixteenth at a time, and carefully 
obſerving the moſt diſtin ſituation each time the eye- 
piece is ſcrewed on: when, by trying and turning the 
great metal all round, the diſtincteſt poſition is diſco- 


vered, the upper part of the metal ſhould be marked 


with a black ſtroke, in order that it may always be 
lodged in the cell in the ſame poſition. This is the 
method Mr Short always uſed ; and the caution 1s of 
ſo much conſequence, that he thought it neceſſary to 
mention it very particularly in his printed directions 
for the ufe of the inſtrument. 

And, farther, Mr Short frequently corrected the 
errors of the great by the little metal in another way. 
If che great ſpeculum did not anſwer quite well in the 

te- 
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Mechaniſm teleſcope, he cured that defect ſometimes by trying 
of the effect of ſeveral metals ſucceſſively, by this means 
8 correcting the errors of one by the other; for in ſeveral 
| of his teleſcopes which have paſſed thro? our author's 
hands, when the ſizes and powers have been the ſame, 
he has found that the great metals, tho? very diſtinct 
in their proper teleſcopes, yet have, when taken ont and 
changed from one to the other, ſpoiled both teleſcopes, 
rendering them exceedingly indiſt inct, which could ariſe 
from no other circumſtance. For this reaſon he ſup- 
poſes it was, that Mr Short kept, ready furniſhed, a 
great many large metals of the ſame focal length, ſo 
that, when he wanted to mount a teleſcope, he might 
from a great choice be able to combine thoſe metals 
which ſuited each other beſt. Our author is ſtrongly 
inclined to believe this was the caſe, not only from the 
above obſervation, but becauſe he ſhewed him a box 
of finiſhed metals, in which he is ſure there were a do- 
zen and a half of the ſame focal length. 

To return: A little uſe in working will make the 
whole of the proceſs of grinding and poliſhing very 
eaſy and certain; for though we have endeavoured to 
be as particular as poſſible, it is yet ſcarcely poſſible 
to ſupply a want of dextericy, ariſing from habit only, 
by the moſt laboured and minute deſcription. And 
though the above eccount may appear irkſome to the 
reader, as it lies cold before the eye, it is hoped, who- 

ever attempts to make the inſtrument, will not com- 
plain of it as tediouſly particular. | 

It may, however, be farther remarked, that when the 
meta] begins to move ftifly upon the poliſher, and par- 
ticularly when the figure is almoft _— to the pa- 
rabolic form, it will be neceſſary to fix the elbows 
againſt the fides, in order to give momentum and equa- 
bility to the motion of the hand by that of the whole 
body. 

The ſame poliſher will ſerve for ſeveral metals, if it 
be ſomewhat warmed when you begin to uſe it. 

There is another circumſtance, and a material one 
too, which muſt not be omitted; it is this. For the 
very ſame reaſon that the pitch ſhould not be too hard 
or ſoft, the work will not proceed well in the heat of 
ſummer, or the cold of winter: in the latter, it may 
be poſſible to remedy the defect by having the room 
warmed with a flove; and in the ſammer, the other 
inconvenience may perhaps be avoided by uſing a 


harder kind of pitch; but our author much doubts in 


either eaſe whether the work will go on ſo kindly: 
he has himſelf always wrought in ſpring and autumn. 
The proceſs of poliſhing, and indeed rinding up- 
on the hones, will not go on ſo well if it be not conti- 
nued uninterruptedly from beginning to end: for if the 
work of either kind be left but for a quarter of an 
hour, and you then return to it again, it will be ſome 
time before the tool and metal can get into a kindly 
way of — and till they do, you are hurting 
what was done before, 
We have all along ſuppoſed that the metal we have 
deen working was about four inches diameter: if it 
be either larger or ſmaller, the ſizes of the hones, brui- 
ſer, and poliſher, muſt be proportionably different. 
Our author ſays he never found any ill conſequence a- 
riſing from the different expanſion from beat and cold 
in any of the tools, though they be made of different 
metals and ſubſtances, unleſs the inconvenience, occa- 


ſioned by the interruption before hinted at, be thought Mecham WW 
to reſult from thence ; for the alteration produced in _ | 
the ſurface of the ſpeculum, both by grinding and po- Ing” 7 
liſhing, is ſo much quicker than any that can be ſup- — of 
poſed to ariſe from the former cauſe, that it is never 
attended with any practical conſequence, 200 
Magnifying very minute objects, and particularly Tet of , 
reading at a diſtance, have been generally conſidered 20dneſ, 
as the ſureſt teſt of the goodneſs of a teleſcope; and - a tele, 
indeed, when the page is placed at a great diſtance, ſo 
that the letters ſubtend but a very ſmall angle at the 
eye, if then they appear with great preciſion and ſharp. 
neſs, it is moſt probable that the inſtrument is a good 
one. But we are, nevertheleſs, ſometimes apt to be 
deceived by this method; nor is it always poſſible to 
determine upon the different merits of two inſtruments 
of equal power, by this mode of examination; for 
when the letters are removed to the vtmoſt extent of 
the powers of the two inftruments, the eye is apt to 
be prejudiced by the imagination. If two or three 
words can be here and there made out, all the reſt are 
gueſſed at by the ſenſe ; inſomuch that an obſerver, 
zealous for the honour of his inftrument, is very apt 
to deceive himſelf in ſpite of his intentions. The ſurer 
teſt is by figures, where you can procure no aid from this 
ſort of deception. In order to examine refleQing tele- 
ſcopes, our author made upon a piece of copperFand on 
a black ground, fix lines confiſting of about 12 pieces of 
gold figures, and each line of figures differing in mag- 
nitude; from the ſmalleſt that could be diftintly made, 
to thoſe of about two-tenths of an inch _ more- 
over, the figures in the ſeveral lines were differently 
diſpoſed, and the ſum of each line alſo differed. It is 
evident that by this method all gueſs is precluded 
and that of two inſtruments, of the fame powers, that 
which can make out the leaſt order of figures, which 
will be known by the ſum, is the beſt teleſcope. Such 
a plate he cauſed to be fixed up for experiments 
againſt the top of a ſteeple, about 300 yards north of 
his houſe; and it will ſerve to give ſome idea of the 
diſtinctneſs with which very ſmall figures could be 
made out at that diſtance, by ſaying, that in a clear 
ſtate of the air, and with the ſun behind him, with a 
teleſcope of 18 inches focal length, which count Bruhl 
did him the honour to accept, and now has in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, he has ſeen the legs of a ſmall fly, and the 
ſhadows of them, with great preciſion and exactneſs. 
J cannot conclude, (ſays our author,) without 
indulging myſelf in an obſervation on the amazing ſa- 
gacity of Sir Iſaac Newton in every ſubje& upon 


which he thought fit to employ his attention. It was 


he who firſt propoſed, and indeed practiſed, the po- 
liſhing with pitch: a ſubſtance, which at firſt fight, 
perhaps, every one but himſelf would have thought 
very improper, from its ſoftneſs, to produce that cor- 
rect neſs of figure fo neceſſary upon theſe occaſions; 
and yet I Pl, Han that it is the only ſubſtance in 
nature that is perfectly calculated for the purpoſe: for 
at the ſame time that it is ſoft enough to ſuffer the 
putty to lodge very freely on its ſurface, and for that 
reaſon to give a moſt tender and delicate poliſh ; it 18 
likewiſe totally igelaſtic, and therefore never, from that 
principle, ſuffers any alteration in the figure you give 
it. If the firſt makers of the inſtrument, therefore, 
had given proper credit to, or had fimply * 
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Iſaac gave, it would have ſaved them infinite 
trouble, and they would have produced much better 
inſtruments; but the pretended refinement, of draw- 
ing a tincture from pitch with ſpirits of wine, affords 
you only the reſinous, hard, and untractable part 
of the pitch, diveſted, of all that part of its original 
ſubſtance, which is neceſſary to give it that accom- 
modating pliability in which its excellence conſiſts.” 

It is needleſs to ſwell this account with a detail of 
the proceſs for poliſhing the little ſpeculum, as it muſt 
be conduQted in the ſame manner which has been al- 
ready deſcribed in that of the large one : only obſer- 
ving, that as the little meta] has an uninterrupted face, 
without a hole, fo there is no occaſion for one in the 

oliſher; and likewiſe that, as a ſpherical figure is 

all that need here be practically attempted, ſo the dif- 
ficulty in finiſhing- is infinitely ſhort of that of the 
other, 

As it is always neceſſary to ſolder to the back of the 
little ſpeculum a piece of braſs, as a fixture for the ſcrew 
to adjuſt its axis, Mr Mudge mentions a ſafe and neat 
method of doing it, which may be very uſeful to the 
optical or mathematical inſtrument-maker upon other 
occaſions, 
very well, cut out a piece of tin-foil the exact ſize of 
them; then dip a feather into a pretty ſtrong ſolu- 
tion of ſal ammoniac in water, and rub it over the ſur- 
faces to be ſoldered ; after which place the tin-foil be- 
tween them as faſt as you can (for the air will quickly 
corrode their ſurfaces ſo as to prevent the ſolder ta- 
king), and give the whole a gradual and ſufficient heat 
to melt the tin. If the joints to be ſoldered have been 
mede very flat, they will not be thicker than a hair: 
though the ſurfaces be ever ſo extenſive, the ſoldering 
may be conducted in the ſame manner; only care 
muſt be taken, by general preſſure, to keep them 
cloſe together. In this manner, for inſtance, a ſilver 
graduated plate may be ſoldered on to the braſs limb 
of a quadrant, ſo as not to be diſcernible by any thin 
but the different colour of the metals. This meth 
was communicated to our author by the late Mr Jack- 
ſon, who during his life kept it a ſecret, as he uſed 
it in the conſtruction of his quadrants. g 

In Plate CCXXVIII. are figured the ſhape of the 
leaden tool for rough- grinding; the hones; and the 
apparatus to be applied in the mouth of the teleſcope, 
to aſcertain the true figure of the ſpeculum. 

Fig. 7. The grinder for working off the rough face of 
the metal: the black ſtrokes repreſent deep grooves 
made with a graver. 

Fig. 8. The bed of hones,, which is to complete the 
ſpherical figure of the ſpeculum, and to render its 
ſurface fit for the poliſher. 

Fig. 9. An apparatus for examining the parabolic fi- 
gure of the ſpeculum. 

3 The mouth of the teleſcope, or edge of the great 
tube. 

BB, A thin piece of wood faſtened into and fluſh 
with the end of the tube; to which is permanently 


fixed the annular piece of paſteboard CC, intended 


to cover and to prevent the action of the corre- 
ſponding part of the ſpeculum. 

D, Another piece of paſteboard, fixed by a pin to 
the piece of wood BB, on which it turns as on a 


centre; ſo that the great annular opening HH 
Vol. VIII. G . 


Having cleaned the parts to be ſoldered. 
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may be ſhut up by the ring FF, or the aperture Mechaniſm 


GG by the imperforate piece E, in ſuch manner, 
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that in the firſt inſtance the reflection may be fagroments 


from the centre, and in the latter from the circum- 
ference, of the great ſpeculum. 


6. Deſcription of the different parts of which Refiec- 
ting Teleſcopes are compoſed, and of fitting up an in« 
flrument of that kind; with the redification of Tele * 


ſeopic fights of Quadrant, c. 


Ix Plate CCXXIX. all theſe are diſtinctly repre- 
ſented. 

Fig. 1. ſhews the form of a pair of pincers neceſ- 
ſary on ſeveral occaſions, particularly for breaking off 
the corners of a piece of glaſs, in order to make the 
eye · glaſſes. | 

Fig. 2. 3- Two wooden frames for confining the 
ſand in which the metalline ſpecula are to be caſt. 

Fig. 6. 7. Two iron moulds in which are to be 
caſt two models of lead for the ſpecula. Theſe mo- 
dels are afterwards to be turned as exactly as poſſible 
to the gauges, and then uſed for giving the form ne- 
ceſſary to the ſand in the frames. 

Having caſt the ſpecula, and poliſhed them accord- 
ing to the directions already given, you muſt next pro- 
vide a tube of plate braſs, well ſmoothed, for the body 
of your teleſcope; and whoſe length muſt be deter- 
mined by the focal length of the large ſpeculum. This 
tube muſt be painted black on the inlide, in order to 
refle& as little extraneous light as poſſible. When the 
teleſcopes are ſmall, braſs is the uſual material of the 
tube; but when large, the expence will be leflened by 
making them of wood. This tube mult have a ſlit in 
one of its ſides, for allowing the ſmall mirror to ſlide 
up and down. 

AB is a circle of braſs, to be ſoldered round the 
mouth of the tube CD, in order to keep on the co- 
ver. Of this cover EFHI ſhews one piece, which is 
another brazen circle fitting the one AB ſo cloſely that 
it cannot be taken off or put on without ſome difficul- 
ty. G is a ſolid plate, which being fitted to the 
middle vacancy of the former, completes the cover. 

LM is another circle of the ſame materials which 
contains the large ſpeculum, and to which is ſoldered 
the piece NO, having a hole in it to receive the eye- 
piece of the teleſcope. xyz, Is a thin piece of cop- 


per, a little bent, on which the ſpeculum is laid, and 


which by its ſpring keeps it ſtiff in its place. 


The eye · piece may be compoſed of two tubes RP 


and Y 4Z, of which the latter ſlides upon the former. 
KZ is the extremity of the eye - piece; and hath a 
ſmall hemiſphere perforated, in order to admit the 
light to the eye. The various parts of this extremity 
are repreſented at 6, c, and v, which will give a more 
perfect idea of it than any deſcription. In this eye- 
piece are placed the two lenſes which magnify the 
image from the mirtors, and which are kept in their 

proper places by the rings 8, T, V, X. 
che ſmall mirror is now to be fixed exactly in the 
middle of the tube, which is beſt done by ſuch a con- 
trivance as is ſhewn at ghz, K and u. J is a ruler of 
braſs, which, ſliding along with the picce g, preſerves, 
by means of its croſs branches, the ſmall mirror from 
falling from ſide to fide as the teleſcope happens to be 
turned. / is a round piece of braſs, faſtened on the 
31 U im- 
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Mechaniſm immoveable piece 1, and which holds the ſmall ſpecu- 


0 — 1 lum. By means of a dove: tail ſlit it can be moved up 
mitt down till we find the poſition of the ſpeculum is 


right, after which it is to be firmly ſcrewed on to the 
piece . 92 is a ſmall piece of braſs, having a female 
ſcrew, in which the rod r- is ſcrewed, and which 
moves the little ſpeculum up or down, as it ſhall be 

210 found neceſſary for procuring diſtin viſion. 
3 of Having now got all the parts of your teleſcope, it 
* — is neceſſary in the firſt place to ſee that the tubes are 
mirror. perfectly ſtraight and round; after which you may 
proceed to place your mirrors in the teleſcope, and to 
Plate prove their ſituation by the following method. AB 
CCXXIX. CD, fig. 8. is a circie drawn on a round piece of paſte- 
board, having a ſmall hole in the centre at E. FGHI 
(ſig. 9.) is another perforated circular piece of paſte- 
board, having two hairs eroſſing each other as in the 
figure, The former of theſe is placed juſt behind the 
large mirror; the latter in the place where the nearelt 
eye-glaſs ſhould ſtand. If the light paſſing through 
the ſmall hole in the large circle falls exactly on the 
interſeQion of the hairs, it ſhews that the large ſpecu- 
lum is properly placed; if not, its ſituation muſt be 

altered till this is accompliſhed. 

AB(fig. 10.) ſhe ws the ſhape of another piece of paſte- 
board, likewiſe perforated in the centre at C. The ſmall 


ef adjuſt- and when the paſteboard is put exactly in its focus, 


; 211 Circle is to be of the diameter of the leſſer ſpeculum : 
fo the the light will paſs ſtraight through the little hole and 


ſmall ſpe- 


eulurm, eue. piece, ſo as to be diſtinctly viſible if the poſition 


of the ſpeculum is exactly right; but if that is not the 
caſe, the light will fall either to one ſide or other, and 
the poſition of the ſpeculum muſt be altered accord- 
ingly. 

Tis. 12. Shews a teleſcope of the Newtonian form, 
ia which the plane ſpeculum is ſomewhat nearer the 
large one than in thoſe formc:1y deſcribed: in conſe- 
guence of which this requires a ſmall eye-piece at the 

212 fide, that the magnifying glaſs may be placed at a ſuf- 
Of adjuſt- ficient diſtance from it. This teleſcope is to be ad- 
ans Sago of juſted in the following manner. Let there be provided 
2 Newtonj. two circles of paſteboard, repreſented fig. 13. and 14. 
an tele= both of which are perforated in ſuch a manner, that 
cope. the tube of the teleſcope may juſt enter the perfora- 
tion. The circle fig. 13. is divided into quadrants, at 
each of which is pricked a hole with a pin. That re- 
preſented fig. 14. is alſo divided into quadrants; but, 
inſtead of pin holes, has black lines drawn upon it. 
The former is to be fixed on the open end of the tube, 
and the latter on the end where the concave ſpeculum 
is placed. The teleſcope is then to be turned towards 
the ſun, ſo that the little ſpecks of light paſſing thro? 
the pin-holes of the circle fig. 13. fall upon the black 
circular lines of fig. 14. Have then ready another piece 
of paſteboard, fig. 15. perforated with pin-holes in five 
different places as there repreſented. This piece muſt 
exactly fit the opening of the teleſcope; and while the 
tube continues thus turned ſtraight to the ſun, look 
through the eye-piece. If all the ſpecks of light co- 
ming through the holes in the paſteboard are ſeen di- 
ſtinct in the plane mirror, it is a ſign that the mirrors 
are in a proper poſition with regard to each other: but 
if not, ſome of them will not be ſeen at all, or will 
appear confuſed and indiſtinct; in which caſe, the ſitu- 
ation. of the mirrors muſt be altered till the light ap- 
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pears bright and diſtin, Mech 
In the application of teleſcopes to aſtronomical in- e 
ſtruments and many other purpoſes, it is abſolutely ae 
neceſſary to fix the plane of the croſs-hairs exactly — 
upon the plane of the picture of an object; which may f 1 
eaſily be done from a knowledge of the following pro- croſs 
perties. Firſt, let the interval between the two con- in the fy 
vex glaſſes of the teleſcope be adjuſted to ſhew an ob- f tt 
ject diltiaQly ; and if the hairs appear confuſed, they (cope, 
will ſeem to dance upon the object, while the eye 
moves ſideways; and in dancing, if they ſeem to 
move the ſame way as the eye does, they lie behind 
the picture of the object; but if they move the con- 
trary way, they lie before it; and muſt be removed 
accordingly, till they appear diltin& ; and then they 
will alſo ſeem fixed upon the objet, notwithſtandin 
the motion of the eye. Secondly, let the interval be- 
tween the hairs and the eye-glaſs be firſt adjuſted, till 
the hairs appear diſtin : then, if the object appears 
confuſed, it will alſo appear to dance while the eye 
moves ſideways; and in dancing, if it moves the fame 
way as the eye does, its picture 1s behind the hairs; if 
the contrary way, its picture is before them ; and to 
bring it to the hairs, either the objet-glaſs muſt be 
moved, or elſe the hairs and eye-glaſs both together, 
In both theſe caſes, it is the confuſed object (for the 
hairs may alſo be called ſo) that ſeems to move, and 
the diſtinct one to ſtand ſtill; as in viſion with the na- 
ked eye. For, to a perſon in motion, ſuppoſe he be 
walking, any object appears fixed that he fixes his 
eyes upon and ſees diftinaly, while the reſt that are 
nearer or farther off appear confuſed and in motion; 
the reaſon of it is too obvious to need an explanation. 
But to ſhew it in the teleſcope, let / be the interſec- Plat 
tion of the croſs-hairs, and 474 a pencil of rays flow- CC 
ing from it, which, after refraction through the eye- fs! 
glaſs ea i, belong to the focus &, either at a finite or 
an infinite diſtance. Draw he; the axis of this pen- 
ci], cutting the object in Q. and its picture in g; and 
let the emergent rays of the pencil g 4 b, flowing from 
9. cut the emergent rays of the former pencil in the 
points p, and belong to the focus &, either at a finite 
or an infinite diſtance, Now, if the eye be placed st 
any point o in the common axis of theſe peucils, the 
points 5, Q will both appear in the ſame direction 
oe; but if the eye be moved ſide ways from o to p, the 
point Q will appear in the direction p a, and the 
point / in the direction 7. And from hence the rea- 
ſon of the foregoing caſes will be ſufficiently manifeſt, 
by attending to the figures. Laſtly, while the focuſes 
h are disjoined, the mutual inclination of the emer- 
gent rays in one pencil, muſt be different from the 
mutual inclination of the emergent rays in the other ; 
and ſo the humours of the eye c not be adapted to 
collect the rays in both pencils to two diſtin points. 
If one be diſtin, the other will be confuſed, and in 
a different part of the retina ; (except when the eye 
is in the axis:) but when the focuſes þ, 9, are united, 
the focuſes 4, 5, of the emergent rays will alſo be 
united; and conſequently the coinciding rays of both 
pencils will be united in the ſame point of the re- 
tina, wherever the pupil of the eye be placed; and 
therefore the correſponding points of the object and 
croſs-hairs will appear fixed together without any 
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iſm When the place of the hairs is thus determined, it 
of may be of uſe to meaſure their diſtance from the ob- 
pical :eQ-glaſs; which is the exacteſt way of finding its fo- 
umcnt ei] diltance, if the object be very remote. And to keep 
this diitance always the ſame whenever the teleſcope is 
iſed, it is convenient to have marks or ſtops at the 
end of each joint of the tube. For then, whatever eye- 
glaſs be applied, the object and hairs will both ap- 
ear dittinct at the ſame time, and without parallax. 
Inſtead of hairs, the fineſt filver wires are now made 
uſe of, but are {till called Fairs. 

"7 A line drawn from the interſection of the hairs 
den through the centre of refractions in the object- glaſs, 
l whether it coincides with the axis of the glaſs or 
iz inclined to it, is called the /ine collimation or line 
of fight 3 becauſe this line produced, falls upon the 
object in that point whoſe image falls upon the inter- 
ſection of the hairs: and therefore the ſtraight ray 
that deſcribes this line, anſwers to the viſual ray by 
which we take aim at an object with plain-fights. 
Hence, when the object-glaſs and hairs are firmly fix- 
ed in a ſtrong tube, or to a ſtraight ruler, it is mani- 
felt, that the line of fight is as immutable with re- 
ſpect to the tube, as if two little holes or plain- 
fights were ſubſtituted in the places of the interſec- 
tion of the hairs, and of the centre of refractions in 
the object-glaſs. 

' .1. In order to ſet the line of fight parallel to a given 
e-. line upon the plane of an inſtrument, the objeR-glaſs 
muſt be firmly fixed, and the ring or plate that carries 
the croſs-hairs muſt have two gradual motions in its 
own plane by two ſcrews at right angles to each 
other; for by this means the interſection of the hairs 
may be moved to any given point in that plane. Theſe 
motions are effected — three braſs plates laid over 
one another. The uppermoſt, having a circular hole 
in it, over which the hairs are ſtrained, ſlides over the 
middlemoſt in the direction of an oblong hole cut in 
it, whoſe breadth is ſomewhat greater than that of the 
hole above it; and theſe two together ſlide ſide ways 
over the undermoſt plate, in which there is a larger 
oval hole. We ſhall deſcribe. theſe plates more parti- 
VIll.cularly in a contrary order. On each fide of the oval 
hole in the middle of the plate R laſt mentioned, two 
braſs ledges u, u, are firmly riveted to receive the 
dove-tailed ſides of the plate 8; and the contiguous 
ends of both theſe plates are turned up ſquare at b and 
e; and through a hole , in the middle of the part 
turned up in the larger plate R, there works a pretty 
thick ſcrew abc, whoſe fore-end c being filed to a 
neck, goes through a hole e in the lip of the other 
plate S; and in the end of the.neck c there is made a 
ſmall ſcrew hole to receive a ſcrew-pin 4; ſo that by 
turning the ſcrew abc with a kind of a watch-key, 
the plate S is moved backwards or ſorwards between 
the ledges , u. The figure T repreſents two more 
ledges o, p, that are to be riveted upon the plate S; 
theſe ledges are part of the plate T turned up at right 
angles to them, in which part there is the like contri- 
vance of a ſcrew abcd to move a third plate V be- 
tween the ledges o, p, at right angles to the former 
motion. The filver wires are ſtrained over the hole in 
the plate V by four ſmall peggs, that fix them in four 
little holes. The other end of the plate R, oppoſite 


to the part i; that carries the ſcrew, is bent ſquare the 
1 


— 
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contrary way to the part 5; or, which anſwers the ſame Mechanitm 


purpoſe, one ledge ef of the plate X bent ſquare, is „ 7 
riveted to the backſide of the plate R at the end op- Iuſtfume 
polite to the ſcrew h; and its other ledge g is ſcrew- 
ed to the fide of the tube of the * 4 and the 
necks of the ſcrews go through long ſlits in this ledge, 
to give liberty of 4 .or% it accurately at the due di- 
ſtance from the objeQ-plaſs : and for the purpoſe of 
letting this braſs work into the tube, two large flits muſt 

be cut in two contiguous fides of it: one of which 
may belt be covered with a thin piece of horn, to ad- 

mit the light of a candle upon the hairs in obſerving 

{mall ſtars in the night time. 

To make the line of fight throngh a moveable te- 
leſcope parallel to a given ſine YZ upon a fixed plane; Fig. 5. 
let the ends of the tube of the teleſcope, whether 
ſquare or cylindrical, be put through two holes in two 
ſquare plates abcd, and /g , made exactly equal 
to each other, and ſo fixed to the tube that the ſides 
of the one may be exactly parallel to the ſides of the 
other; which is eaſily done by applying their corners 


a, e, to the given line YZ, and by drawing two lines 


a i, e k, perpendicular to it, upon the given plane, and 
by making all the correſponding fides, as a ö, ef, coin- 
cide with theſe perpendiculars. Then obſerve what 
point of a remote object is covered by the interſec- 
tion of the hairs when the corners a, e, touch the given 
line YZ, and likewiſe what other point is covered by 
them when the oppoſite corners c, g, touch the ſame 
line in the ſame places, that is, when the teleſcope is 
turned upſide down or half round. Then conceiving 
theſe two points of the object to be connected by a 
ſtraight line, move the croſs-hairs by the two ſcrews, 
till you judge their interſection biſects that line; and 
by repeating the ſame practice, you may ſoon bring 
the interſection of the hairs to cover one and the 
ſame point of the object, when the oppofite cor- 
ners of the ſquares are ſucceſſively applied to the line 
YZ ; and then the line of fight will be parallel to it. 
To ſhew the reaſon of this practice, we may ſup- Fig. 6. 
pole the centre of refraction in the objeR-glals to be 
any point / of the ſquare abc4, and the interſection 
of the hairs to be any point of the ſquare efgh. 
Upon the plane of the firſt ſquare, and through its 
centre o, draw Jo, and take „ equal to ol; alſo 
upon the plane of the ſecond ſquare, and through its 
centre p, draw mp , and take p « equal to p »:. Join 
Im and > «; and ſuppoſing In and >» parallel to the axis 
o p, join mn, tv, . Then becauſe the reſpective 
fides about the equal angles b n, « þ », are made equal, 
the lines n, # », oppolite to them, are alſo equal and 
parallel. Now the parallel lines 2 /, po, , produced 
will fall upon a remote object in three points ſo cloſe 
together as to appear like a fingle point thro? the te- 
leſcope ; and conſequently the planes of the parallel 
triangles Inu, > & », produced, will cut the ſame ob- 
ject in two parallel lines ſo cloſe together as to appear 
but one line through the teleſcope; and ſince the 
angles I, AN, are equal, the interſection of the 
hairs, now at 22 and then turned half round to «, will 
cover two points in that line equidiſtant from the 
point abovementioned, and on oppoſite ſides of it: 
therefore, by removing the interſection from 72 to , 
it will appear to biſect the interval between thoſe two 
points; and then the line of fight z/ will be parallel 
{Si Wh to 
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Mechaniſm to the axis p 9, and to the ſides of the parallelopiped, 

of and alſo to the given line YZ. 

1 3 A teleſcope thus prepared, may be uſeful upon ſe- 
veral occaſions ; as if it be required to reQify the hairs 
in a. teleſcope fixed to any inſtrument, ſo as to ſet the 
line of fight parallel to a given line upon the plane of 
the inftrument. Apply the corners of the ſquares of 
the teleſcope abovementioned to the given line, and 
obſerving what point of a remote object is covered by 
its croſs hairs, move the croſs hairs of the fixed tele- 
ſcope till they cover the ſame point of the object, and 

215 the buſineſs is done. | 

Of reQtify- But the teleſcopic fights of quadrants and ſectants, 

5 Ar. whoſe planes may be readily placed in any given po- 

radi ſture, may be reaified by a plamb-line. We ſhall 

and ſectants here tranſcribe an account of thele reQifications from 
by a plumb- Mr Molyneux's Dioptrics, p. 238. I come now 

— to the reaitication of theſe fights on quadrants and 
ſextants, for taking angles. This may be done either 
before or after the diviſion into degrees, &e. are made 
on the limb of the quadrant. If it be done before, 

Plate then we ſuppofe the teleſcope TL fixed to the qua- 

CCXXIX. drant, which we ſuppoſe continued a little farther than 

hy. 18. 19. the fourth part of a circle. Choofing then an object 
pretty near the horizon; let us look thro? the tele- 
itcope, in the uſual poſture of obſervation, and ob- 
ſerve the point in the object marked by the croſs- 
hairs ; and at the ſame time we are to note moſt nice- 
ly the point c, which the plumb-line cg, hang from 
the centre H of the quadrant, cuts on the limb. Then 
we are to invert the quadrant into the poſture of hg. 19. 
(which is exfily done by the uſual comtrivances for ma- 
naging great quadrants, by toothed ſemieireles and 
endleſs ſerews) keeping ſtill the telefeope TL nearly 
upon the fame height from the ground as before, un- 
leſs the object we look at be ſo far diſtant, that the 
breadth of the quadrant ſubtends but an infenfible 
angle. But yet for certainty, it is better to keep the 
teleſcope, as it is ſaid, upon the fame height from 
the floor; then direct the teleſcope TL, that the 
croſs3-hatrs may cover exactly the ſame point in the 
object, as before in the poſture of fig. 18. And hang- 
ing now the plumb-line 2½g on the limb of the qua- 

Jrant, let us remove it to and fro, till we find out the 
exact point a, from which the plumb-line being hung, 
thall moſt nicely hang over the centre of the quadrant 
7 Tien carefully marking the point a, let us divide 
the arch c into two equal parts in &; and drawing 
/ the point 44s the point from which we are to be- 
gin the diviſions of the quadrant : and the line of col- 
Imation through the telefcopic fight, ſtands exactly at 
right angles to the line % So that the quadrant 
ſJ being compleated and divided, the ſaid line of 
irght thro” the telefcope runs exquiſitely parallel to the 
line Vu. 


« In the next place, ſuppoſing the quadrant bf 


truly compleated and divided; and that we defigned 
to fix thereto the telefeopic fight TL, fo that the line 
of fight may run exactly at right angles to the line 
bf, or parallel to the line 4f; we are to do as in the 
foregoing praxis. And if, in dividing the arch ac, 
we find its half exa&tly coincident with the point h, we 
have our deſire. But if it differs from the point 6, 
and falls between & and d, then the line of collimation 
through the teleſcope ſtands at an obtuſe angle with 


the line bf; and the inſtrument errs in exceſs: if this Meg, 
half arch fall without h and 4, then the line of colli. © * 
mation makes an acute angle with the line BF; ang, OPtica 
the inſtrument errs in defect. And by often trials, we **"*meat 
are to remove the croſs-hairs within the tube, ſo much 

as is requiſite to correct this error. And when we 
have thus rectiſied them to their due place, there they 

are to be ſtrongly fixed. Or elfe, in obſervations ta. 

ken by this inſtrument, we are to make allowance for 

this error; by ſubtracting from (if it be in exceſs), or 

by adding to (if it be in defect), each obſervation, ſo 
much as we find the error to be. 

«« 'The reafon of this reQification is moſt plain; for 
it is manifeſt, that /d wants of a full quadrant, ag 
much as afd exceeds a quadrant. So the difference 
of the two arches in the two poſtures being ac; half 
this difference bc added in fig. 18. or ab ſubtracted in 
fig. 19. makes bd a complete quadrant, 

If we find our inſtrument errs in taking angles, and 
we defire to know the error more nicely than perhaps 
the divifions of the inſtrument itſelf will ſhew it, we 
are to do thus. Soppoſing the quadrant þ fd already 
accurately divided, and that the plumb-line plays over 
the point c; and upon the inverhon of the inſtrument, 
we find that before we can get it to play exactly over 
the centre f, we muſt hang it over the point e, ſo 
that the arch eb exceeds bc by the arch ea; it is 
plain that the angle e fa is the error of the in{trument; 
for had the plamb-line hung over a, and over the 
centre f; in this latte poſture, the inſtrument had been 
exact; beeauſe x is as much on one fide 5, as o is on 
the other ſide 5, Wherefore ef a being the angle by 
which our inſtrument errs in obſervation, let us turn 
the inſtrument into the uſual poſture of obſervation, 
as in fig. 18. and hanging the plumb-line on the centre 
+; let us bring it to play nicely on the point e, and 
obſerve what diſtant object is covered by the croſs- 
hairs : then let us bring it to play exactly on the 
point a, and obſerve likewiſe what diſtant object is 
pointed at by the teleſcope-hairs. Laſtly, by a large 
telefcope and micrometer, let us meaſare the angle 
between theſe two objects, and we ſhall have the angle 
of error much more nicely than it is pofhble the 
angle ef a ſhould be given by the diviſions on the limb 
of the quadrant ea. And thus much for adjuſting a 
quadrant, | 

« A {extant is reQified in like manner; if we conſi- Fig 20 
der, that if from the centre / to the beginning of the 
diviſions d there be drawn the radius /d, and it be di- 
vided equally in c, and from e there be ſuſpended the 
plumb-line o: when the plumb-line hangs over the 
Goth degree at h, then the line fd lies horizontal; and 
conſequently, if the line of collimation thro” the tube be 
parallel to /a, this line alſo lies horizontal. To try which, 
whilſt the ſextant ſtands in this poſture, oblerve the 
object marked by the croſs-hairs ; then invert the ſex- 
tant, and over the point 5 hang the plumb-live ; and 
when from the point & the plumb-line hangs over the 
middle point c, then again is the line Vd horizontal in 
this poiture, Mark, then, whether the croſs-hars co- 
ver the ſame object as before: if they do, then the 
line of collimation is parallel to fd; if they do not, 
but the point in the object marked in this latter poſture 
be higher than the point marked in the firſt poſture, 


the inſtrument errs in excels ; if it be lower, the in- 
ſtrument 


+» 
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n lirument errs in defect. And either we are to remove times more dim when we looked thro? the glaſt, than Mechaniſm 
_ the eroſs-hairs, till we bring all to rights, and there when we beheld it with our naked eyes; and this, even of 


opel 6x them; or by the methods before laid down in the on a ſuppoſition that the glaſs tranfmitted al the liglit . 
fumes e gifieation of the quadrant, we are to find the quan- which fell 
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tity of this erroneous, angle, and to allow for it in ob - 
ſervation. | 

« In inftroments furniſhed with two pair of teleſeo- 

ic ights, one on a fixed arm, and the other on a fiove- 
able arm (by the ancients termed an alidade); it is 
eaſy reQifying the fights on the moveable arm, thus. 
After the fights on the fixed arm are reQtified by what 
foregoes, bring the index of the moveable arm, to the 
beginning of the diviſtons on the limb of the inſtru- 
ment, be it quadrant or ſextant, &e. it is then mani- 
feſt, that the line of collimation through the moveable 
teleſcope (if it be right) ſhould lie parallel to the line 
of collimation through the fixed teleſcope. Obſerve, 
therefore, whether the croſs-hairs in both teleſcopes 
do at the ſame time cut the ſame tar, or fall on the 
{ame point in an object diſtant three or four miles. If 
they do, then the moveable telefeope agreeing with 
the fixed, and the fixed being ſuppoſed rectified to the 
d{vifions on the inſtrument, the moveable is fight like- 
wiſe. But if the hairs in the moveable tele ſeope do not 
agree in marking the ſame point witli the croſs-Hairs in 
the fixed teleſcope, then the hairs in this moveable tele- 
ſcope are to be removed (by whatever eontrivance there 
is for that purpoſe) and brought to rights, and there 
fired.“ . 

There are other methods propounde(d for rectifying 
teleſeopic fights on other forts of inſtruments, by 
means of obſervations towards the zenith, as our for- 
mer methods have been employed towards the horizon. 
But it is ſufficient here to lay down” only what fore- 
goes, as being of the greateſt and moſt frequent uſe : 
referring for the others to M. Pieard's “ Treatife of 
the meaſure of a degree of a great cirele of the earth,” 
publiſhed at the end of the“ Memoirs of à Natural 
Hiftory of animals, &ec.” by the Royal Academy 
at Paris; tranſlated into Engliſh and printed at Lon- 
don 1688, folio, 


SECT. VII. Of the different Merits of Microſcopes 
and Teleſcopes, compared with one another ; how 
far we may reaſonably depend on the Diſcoveries 
made by them, and what hopes we may entertain 
of further Improvements. 


antages THE advantages arifing from the uſe of microſcopes 


and teleſcopes depend in the firſt place upon their pro- 
perty of magnifying the minute parts of objects, ſo 
that they can by that means be more diſtinctly viewed 
by the eye; and, ſecondly, upon their throwing more 
light into the pupil of the eye than what is done without 
them. The advantages ariling trom the magnifying 
power would be extremely limited, if they were not 
alſo accompanied by the latter: for if the ſame quan- 
tity of light is ſpread over a large portion of ſurface, 
it becomes proporitonably diminiſhed in force; and 
therefore the objects, though magnified, appear pro- 
portionably dim. Thus, though any magnifying plaſs 
ſhould enlarge the diameter of the object 10 times, and 
conſequently magnity the ſurface 1co times, yet if the 
vcal diſtauce of the ziaſs was about eight inches, (pro- 
vided this was pofſib!e), and its diameter only about the 
lize of the pupil of the eye, the object would appear 100 


upon it, which no glaſs ean do. But if the 
focal diſtance of the glaſs was only four inches, tho” 
its diameter remained as before, the inconvenience 
would be vaſtly diminiſhed, becauſe the glaſs could 
then be placed twice as near the object as before, and 
conſequently would receive four times as many rays as 
in the former cafe, and therefore we would ſee it 
much brighter than before. Going on thus, ſtil} di- 
miniſhing the focal diſtance of the glaſs, and keeping 
its diameter as large as poſhble, we will perceive the 
object more and more magnified, and at the ſame time 
very diſtin& and bright. It is evident, however, that 
with regard to optical inſtruments of the microſcopic 
kind, we muſt ſooner or later arrive at a limit which 


cannot be paſſed, This limit is formed by the follow. Limits of 
the 2dvan- 
tages in the 


. K d x : uſe of mi- 
itfelf, by which it receives only a ſmall quantity of croſcopes, 


ing particulars. . 1. The quantity of light loſt in paſs- 
ing through the glaſs. 2. The diminution of the glaſs 


rays. 3. The extreme ſhortnefs of the focal di- 
ſtance of great magnifiers, whereby the free acceſs of 
the light to the object which we with to view is impe- 
ded, and conſequently the reffection of the light from 
it is weakened. 4. The aberrations of the rays, oc- 
caſroned by their different refrangibility. 

To underſtand this more fully, as well as to ſee how 
far theſe obſtacles cati be removed, let ns ſuppoſe the 
lens made of ſuch a dull kind of glaſs that it tranſmits 
only one half of the light which falls upon it. It is 
evident that ſuch a glaſs; of four inches focal diſtauce, 
and which magnifies the diameter of an object twice, 
ſtill ſuppoſing its own breadth equal to that of the 
pupil of the eye, will ſhew it four times magnified in 
ſurface, but only half as bright as if it was feen by 
the naked eye at the ofoal diſtance ; for the light 
which falls upon the eye from the object at eight inches 
diſtance, and likewiſe the ſurface of the object in its 
natural ſize, being both repreſented by 1, the ſurface 
of the magnified obje& will be 4, and the light which 
makes that maguified object viſible only 2 ; becauſe 
though the glaſs receives four times as much light as 
the naked eye does at the uſual diſtance of diſtinct 
viſion, yet one half is loſt in paſſing through the glaſs. 
The inconvenience in this reſpect can therefore be re- 
moved only as far as it is poſſible to increaſe the clear- 
neſs of the glaſs, ſo that it ſhall tranſmit nearly all the 
rays which fall upon it ; and how far this can be done, 
tath not yet been aſcertained. 

The ſecond obſtacle to the perfection of microſcopic 
glaſſes is the ſmall ſize of great magnifiers, by which, 
notwithftanding their near approach to the object, they 


"receive a ſmaller quantity of rays than might be ex- 


peed. Thus, ſuppoſe a glaſs of only Nat of an 
inch focal diſtance ; ſuch a glaſs would increaſe the 
viſible diameter 80 times, and the ſurface 6400 times. 
If the breatith of the glafs could at the fame time be 
preferved as great as that of the pupil of the eye, 
which we ſhall ſuppoſe 4") of an iach, the object 
would appear magnmihe! 6400 times, at the ſame 
time that every part ot it would be as bright as it 
appears to the naked] eye, But if we ſuppole that 
this magnifying glass is only e of an inch in dia- 
meter, it will then only receive 3 of the light which 

other» 
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Mechaniſm otherwiſe would have fallen upon it; and therefore, in- 
* | Read of communicating to the magnified object a 
Inftr,ments quantity of illumination equal to 6400, it would com- 
municate only one equal to 1600, and the magnified 
object would appear four times as dim as it does to 

the naked eye. This inconvenience however is (till 

capable of being removed, not indeed by increafing 

the diameter of the lens, becauſe this muſt be in pro- 

portion to its focal diffance, but by throwing a 

greater quantity of light on the object. Thus, in 

the above-mentioned example, if four times the quan- 

tity of light which naturally falls upon it could be 

thrown upon the object, it is plain that the reflection 

from it would be four times as great as in the natural 

way; and conſequently the magnified image, at the 

ſame time that it was as many times magnified as be- 

fore, wonld be as bright as when ſeen by the naked 

, eye. In tranſparent objeas this can be done very 
effectually by a concave ſpeculum, as in the reflecting 
microſcope already deſcribed : but in opaque objects 

the caſe is ſomewhat more doubtful ; neither do the 

2:18 Ccontrivances for viewing theſe objects ſeemgentirely to 
Utmoſt make up for the deficiencies of the light from the 
magnifying ſmallnels of the lens and ſhortneſs of the focus. 
power © 2. When a microſcopic lens magnifies the diameter of an 


microſcope, g L 
without 1: object 40 times, it hath then tbe utmoſt poſſible mag- 


miviſiing nitying power, without diminiſhing the natural bright-. 


neſs of the object. 

The third obftacle ariſes from the ſhortneſs of the 
focal diſtægeę in large magniſiers: but in tranſparent 
objects, where a ſufficient quantity of light is thrown 
on the object from below, the inconvenience ariſes at 
laſt from ſtraining the eye, which mutt be placed nearer 
the glaſs than it can well bear; and this entirely ſuper- 
ſedes the uſe of magnifiers beyond a certain degree. 

The fourth obſtacle ariſes from the different refran- 

gibility of the rays of light, and which frequently 
cauſes ſuch a deviation from truth in the appearances 
of things, that many people have imagined themſelves 
to have made ſurpriſing diſcoveries, and have even pub- 
liſhed them to the world; when in fa& they have 
been only as many optical deceptions, owing to the 
unequal refractions of the rays. For this there ſeems 
to be no remedy, except the introduction of achromatic 
glaſſes into microſcopes as well as teleſcopes. How 
far this is practicable, hath not yet been tried; but 
when theſe glaſſes ſhall be introduced, (if ſuch intro- 
duction is practicable), microſcopes will then undoubt- 

6 edly have received their ultimate degree of perfection. 

Compara- With regard to teleſcopes, thoſe of the refracting 
tive good- kind have evidently the advantage of all others, where 
neſs of the the aperture is equal, and the aberrations of the rays 


. are corrected according to Mr Dollond's method; be- 
leſcopes. " cauſe the image is not only more perfect, but a much 


greater quantity of light is tranſmitted than what can 

be reflected from the beſt materials hitherto known. 
Unluckily, however, the imperfections of the glaſs ſet 
a limit to theſe teleſcopes, as bath already been ob- 
ſerved, ſo that they cannot be made above three feet 
and an half long. On the whole, therefore, the reflec- 
ting teleſcopes are preferable ia this reſpeR, that they 
may be made of dimenſions greatly ſuperior; by 
which .means they can both magnify to a greater de- 
gree, and at the ſame time throw much more light in- 
to che eye. 


. 


Part Ill. 


With regard to the powers of teleſeopes, how 4 
they are all of them — leſs thes 9 
would be apt to imagine ſrom the number of times, Optical 
which they magnify the object. Thus, when we eh 
hear of a teleſcope which magnifies 200 times, we 
are apt to imagine, that, on 3 at any diſtant ob. 
ject through it, we ſhould perceive it as diſtinctly ag 
we would with our naked eye at the 200th part of 
the diſtance. But this is by no means the caſe ; : 
neither is there any theory capable of directing us in 
this matter: we mult therefore depend entirely on ex. 
perience. 

The beſt method of trying the goodneſs of any 
teleſcope is by obſerving how much farther off 
you are able to read with it than you can with the 
naked eye. But that all deception may be avoided, 
it is proper to chooſe ſomething to be read where the 
imagination cannot give any aſſiſtance, ſuch as a table 
of logarithms, or ſomething which conſiſts entirely of 
figures; and hence the truly uſeful power of the tele- 
ſcope is eaſily known, In this way Mr Short's large 
teleſcope, which magnifies the diameter of objects 1200 
times, 1s yet unable to afford ſufficient light for read- 
ing at more than 200 times the diſtance at which we 
can read with our naked eye. | 

With regard to the form of refleQing teleſcopes, in 
is now pretty generally agreed, that when the Gre- 
gorian ones are well conſtructed, they have the advan- 
tage of thoſe of the Newtonian form. One advantage 
evident at firſt fight is, that with the Gregorian tele- 
ſcope an object is perceived by looking directly thro? 
it, and conſequently is found with much greater eaſe 
than in the Newtonian teleſcope, where we muſt look 
into the fide. The unavoidable imperfection of the ſpe- 
cula common to both, alſo gives the Gregorian an ad- 
vantage over the Newtonian form. Notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt care and labour of the workmen, it is found im- 
poſſible to give the metals either a perfectly ſpherical, 
or a perfectly parabolical form. — ariſes ſome 
indiſtinctneſs of the image formed by the great ſpecu- 
lum, which is frequently corrected by the little one, 
provided they are properly matched. But if this is not 
done, the error will be made much worſe : and hence 
many of the Gregorian teleſcopes are far inferior to 
the Newtonian ones ; namely, when the ſpecula have 
not been properly adapted to each other. There is no 
method by which the workman can know the ſpecula 
which will fit one another, without a trial ; and there- 
fore there is a neceſſity for having many ſpecula ready 
made of each ſort, that in fitting up a teleſcope thoſe 
many be*choſen which beſt ſuit each other. 4 

The brightneſs of any object ſeen through a teleſcope, pom 
incompariſon with its brightneſs when ſeen by the naked fordecr 
eye, may. in all caſes be eaſily found by the following * 
formula. Let u repreſent the natural diſtance of 2 
vitible object, at which it can be diſtinctly ſeen; and esel 
let d repreſent its diſtance from the object glaſs of the tee 
inſtrument. Let be the magnifying power A 
iaſtrument; that is, let the viſual angle ſubtended oy 
at the eye by the object when at the diſtance 2, and 
viewed without the inſtrument, be to the viſual angle 
produced by the inſtrument as 1 to #1. Let à be the 
diameter of the objeR-glaſs, and p be that of the 
pupil. Let the inſtrument be ſo conſtructed, that no 


parts of the pencils are intercepted for want of _ 
cien 


— 


Part III. 


woments 


L ſpeculums men- 
I tioned by Mr Grey, n*40. 
A phenomenon ſimilar to 
what is exhibited by them 


proceeding from beneath the 
urface of water, 36 

Line falt diminiſhes the 
mean refraction, but not the 
diſperſive power, of glaſs, 18 
bert (M. d'), his diſco- 
rie concerning achromatic 
teleſcopes, p. 5485 

rens diſcoveries concern- 
ing the refraction of the at- 
moſphere, 6. His conjec- 
ares about the cauſe of it, 
ji, He gave the firſt hint 
{ the magnifying power of 
plaſles, th 

jarert place of objects ſeen 
y refle&tion, firſt diſcovered 
Kepler, 26 

here varies in its refrac- 
e power at different times, 


0 
it (Mr), makes an object- 
hass of an extraordinary fo- 
length, 85 

B. 
(Roger), his diſcove- 
67 8 
Lord), his miſtake eon- 
ming the poſſibility of 
laxing images appear in 
e air, 2 
of lizht: remarkable 
Pearance of the bounda- 
ts of (wo contiguous ones, 
5499, col. 2. 
ne (Mr), cannot fire in- 
mnadleliquids with burn— 
.geſſes, 43 | 
5 (Dr), his hypotheſis 
Mcerning the apparent 
of objects, P- 5570, 
'2. Objected io by Dr 
wth, i b 
%arteleſcope invented by 
Pier Rheita, 8 
Marble, in ſome caſes re- 


natural viſion being 1. 


explained by M. le Cat, 61 
 trongly reflects the rays. 


E 


alm @nt apertures of the intermediate glaſſes. Laſtly, let 
be light loſt in reflection or refraction be neglected. 
e Ihe brightneſs of viſion through the inſtrument will 


— 


be expreſſed by the fration-- 2 „the brightneſs of 


5 d 


I N 


fleas very powerfully, 35 

Bouguer's experiments con- 
cerning the quantity of light 
loſt by reflection, 32. His 
obſervations concerning the 
apparent place of objects, 
P- 5572, col. 2. 

Boyle's experiments concerning 
the light of differently co- 
loured ſubſtances, 27 

Briſile, curious appearance of 
the ſhadow of one, 55 

Burning · glaſſes of the ancients 
deſcribed, 24 

C. 

Camera obſcur 
p. 5583. 

Campani, a celebrated maker 
of teleſcopes, 84. On what 
the goodneſs of his tele- 
ſcopes depended, 16 

Candle, ſometimes appears mul- 


explained, 


tiplied when ſeen through a 


chink, p. 5569, col. 2. 

Cat (M. le), explains a fingu- 
lar phenomenon, 61 

Cat, experiment with one plun- 
ged under water, p. 5535, 
col. 1. 

Celeſtial obſervations: how to 
make them, p. 5565 

Clouds : why they cauſe certain 
motions in the ſhadows of 
bodies, 62 

Cold, why moſt intenſe on the 
tops, of mountains, 42 

Colours diſcovered to ariſe from 
refraction, 1.5. Suppoſed by 
Dechales to ariſe from the 
inflection of light, 49. Pro- 
duced by a mixture of ſha- 
dows, 

Concave glaſſes for ſhort-fight- 
ed people, when firſt invent- 
ed, 6 

Contact of bodies in many 
caſes apparent without be- 
ing real, 45 

Cry/tal hath ſome reflective 
properties different from o- 
ther tranſparent ſubſtances, 


38 


But although this fraction 
may exceed unity, the viſion through the inſtrument 
will not be brighter than natural viſion. 
tliis is the caſe, the pupil does not receive all the light 


For, when 


tranſmitted through the inſtrument, 
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In microſcopes, A is the neareſt limits of diſtinct of 


viſion, nearly 8 inches. But a difference in this cir- 


Optical 


eumſtance, ariſing from a difference in the èye, makes 
no change in the formula, becauſe M changes in the 


ſame proportion with 7. 


In teleſcopes, 7 and 4 may be accounted equal, and 


a* 
the formula becomes —-.. 
m b 


D E X. 


Cylinders : experiments by Ma- 
raldi concerning their ſha- 


dows, 53 


Deception in viſion: a remark- 
able one explained by M. le 
Cat, p. 5574, col. 2. 

Dechales's obſervations on the 
inflection of light, 49 

Deſcartes : his diſcoveries con- 
cerning viſion, 65 

Dioptric inſtruments: difficul- 
ties attending the conſtrue- 
tion of them, 110 

Diſtance of objects not judged 
of merely by the angle un- 
der which they are ſeen, 
p. 5570, col. 2 

Divini; a celebrated maker of 
teleſcopes, 84. Microſcopes 
made by him, 98 

Dollond (Mr), diſcovers a me- 
thod of correcting the errors 
ariſing from refraction, 17. 
He diſcovers a miſtake in 
one of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
experiments, p. 5483. Dil- 
covers the different refrac- 
tive and diſperſive power of 
glaſs, p. 5483. Difficulties 
occurring in the execution 
of his plan, 5484. His im- 
provements in the refracting 
teleſcope, go 


Equatorial teleſcope, or por- 
table obſervatory, no 92. and 
p. 5603 

Zuler (Mr), firſt ſuggeſted the 
thought of improving re- 
fracting teleſcopes, 17. His 
controverſy with Clairault, 
&c. 16 

Bee the denſity and refractive 
powers of its humours firſt 
aſcertained by Scheiner, 64. 
Deſcription of it, 115. Di- 
menſions of the inſenſible 
ſpot of it, 120 

Bye, are ſeldom both equally 


good, p. 5569, col. 2. 


F. 

Fontana claims the honour of 
inventing teleſcopes, 72 
Funk (Baron Alexander), his 
obſervation concerning the 

light in mines, 46 


Galilean teleſcope of more dif- 
ficult conſtruction than o- 
thers, 7 

Galileo makes a teleſcope with- 
out any pattern, 73. Ac- 
count of his diſcoveries with 
it, 74. Why ſurnamed Lyn- 
cus, 75. Was ignorant of 
the true rationale of tele- 
ſcopes, 77 

Glaſs globes: their magnify- 
ing powers known to the an- 
cients, 3. Different kinds of 
them, 16. Table of the dif- 
ferent compoſitions of glaſs 
for correQing the errors in 
refleQing teleſcopes, p. 5486, 
Shew various colours when 
ſplit into thin laminæ, n* 30. 
Table of the quantities of 
light reflected from glaſs not 
quick- ſilvered, at different. 
angles of incidence, p. 5594 

Glaſſes : difference in their 


powers of refraction and diſ- - 


perſion of the light, p. 5483 

Gabe, have ſhorter ſhadows 
than cylinders, n“ 54, 56. 
Remerkable difference be- 
tween their ſhadows and thoſe: 
of mctalline plates, 56 

Glalules for microſcopes, how 
made by Adams, 101. See 
Microſcope, 

Graphical perſpective, p. 5584. 

Grey (Mr), his temporary mi-- 
croſcopes, p. 5591 

Grimaldi firſt obſerves that eo- 
lours ariſe from refraQion, 
15. Infection of light firſt 
diſcovered by him, p. 5497, 
col. 2. His diſcoveries con- 
cerning this inflection, no 48. 


Fairs, remarkable appearance 
CL 


Mechaniſn 


Inſtruments 
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of their ſhadowss, 56 
Hartſneher's microſcopes, 98 
Heliaſtata deſcribed, p. 5601 
Hire (M. de la), his reaſon 

why rays of light ſeem to 

proceed from luminous bo- 
dies, when viewed with the 

eves half-ſhut, 50 
Howe (Dr), bis diſcoveries 

concerning the infection of 

light, 47. His objection 
againſt Hevelius founded on 

a miſtake, 125 
Horigan, its extent on a plane 

ſurface, p. 5567, col. 1. 
Horizontal moon, Ptolemy's 

hypothefis concerning it, 5 


Fanſen (Zacharias), the firſt 
inventor of teleſcopes, 70. 
Made the firft microſcope, 
95, 96 

1 Mages e Lord Bacon's miſtake 
concerning the poſſibility of 
making them appear in the 
air, 25. Another on the 
ſame ſubject by Vitellio, 26. 
B. Porta's method of pro- 
ducing this appearance, 25. 
Kircher's method, 16. Ima- 
ges of objects appear double 
when a quantity of water is 
poured into a veſſel contain- 
ing quickſilver, p. 5494 

Infection of light, diſcoveries 
concerning it, p. 5497, col. 2. 
Dr Hooke's diſcoveries con- 
cerning it, 47. Grimaldi's 
obſervations, 48. Dechales's 
obſervations, 49. Sir Iſaac 
Newton's diſcoveries, 51. 
Maraldi's diſcoveries, 52 

Inverſion, a curious inſtance of 
it obſerved by Mr Grey, 46 

{rradiations of the ſun's ligbt 
explained, 146, 147. Not 
oblerved by moon-light, 148. 
More frequent in ſummer 
than 1n winter, 149 

Fupiter's ſatellites diſcovered 
by Janſen, 71. by Galileo, 74 

K. 


Kepler firſt diſcovered the true 
reaſon of the apparent place 
of objects, 26. His diſco- 
ver ies concerning viſion, 63. 
Improved the conſtruction 
of teleſcopes, 80. His me- 
thod firſt put in practice by 
Scheiner, 87 00 

ee ee 

Lead increaſes the diſperſive 
power of glaſs, p. 5485 

Lenſes, their effects firſt ex- 
plained by Kepler, 77. Dif- 


N 


ferent kinds of them, p. 5530, 
col. 2. How to find their 
foci, no 114. Of the appear- 
ances of objects thro? them, 
p. 5441ſ—5444. The uſes of 
having ſeveral lenſes in a com- 
pound microſcope, p. 5577, 
col. 2. How to grind them 
for teleſcopes and micro- 
{copes, p. 5609—5617 
Leeunvenhoets microſcopes, 99 
Lizht, its phenomena difficult 
to be accounted for, 1. Quan- 
tity of it abſorbed by plaſter 
of Paris, 40. By the moon, 
16. Mr Melville's obſerva- 
tions on the manner in which 
bodies are heated by it, 42. 
No heat produced by it in a 
tranſparent medium unleſs it 
falls on the ſurface, 15. Of 
its different refrangibility, 


p. 5554—5558. M. Bou- 


's contrivances for mea- 


ver 
oe it, n* 152. Of its ge- 
neral properties, p. 5519, 
col. 2, 
Lignum nephriticum, remark- 
able properties of its infu- 
ſion, 28 
Lines can be ſeen under ſmaller 
angles than ſpots, and Why, 
125 
Liquid ſubſtances cannot be 


fixed by the ſolar rays con- 
2 43 


Magic lanthorn, p. 5584 

Magnitudet, why we are ſo fre- 
quently deceived concerning 
them, p. 5571, col. 2. 

Mairan (M.), his obſervations 
on the infleQton of light, 58 

Marald?s diſcoveries concern- 
ing the infleQion of light, 52 

Maurolycus, his diſcoveries, g, 
63 

Media of different kinds; ap- 
pearancesd of objects thro' 
them, p. 5541 

Mery (M.), ſtrange experi- 
ment of his with a cat, 

p. 5535, col. 1. 

Melville (Mr), a curious phe- 
nomenon explained by him, 


P- 5574, col. 2. 
Microſcopes," their hiſtory, g. 


Made by Janſen, 95, 96. By 


Divini, 97. By Hartſoecker, 
98. By Lecuwenhoek, 99. 
By Wilſon, 100. Tempo- 
rary ones by Mr Grey, 102. 
Reflecting microſcopes by 
Dr Barker, 103. Dr Smith's 
reflecting microſcope, 104. 


Solar microſcope, 105. Mi- 
croſcope for opaque objeRs, 
ib. RefleQed light introdu- 


ced into the ſolar microſcope, 


106. Martin's improvements 


in it, 107. Microſcopes with 

ſix glaſſes, 109. Microſcopes 

of various kinds deſcribed, 

p. 5577. How to preſerve 

the diſtinctneſs of objects in 

them, p. 5578. Mr Martin's 

method of inert aſing the 

light on any object, n? 164. 

The ſingle one deſcribed, 

p. 5855. Single with reflec- 

tion, p. 5586, Double re- 
flecting and refracting, 25. 
For opaque objects, p. 5587. 
Solar, p. 5588. Univerfal, 
p- 5589. Clark's improved 
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xtempore microſcopes, p. 

5591. To find the magni- 
fying power of microſcopes, 
P- 5592. To find the real 
ſize of objects ſeen* by mi- 
croſcopes, p. 5594. Of the 
field of view in microſcopes, 
p- 5595. Of microſcopic ob- 

jects and the method of pre- 
paring magar' 4 5595. How 
to make plals- 
them, p. 5609. Advantages 
ariſing from the uſe of mi- 
croſcopes, p. 5635 

Mines better illuminated in 
cloudy than in clear weather, 
46 

Mirrors, plane ones deſcribed, 
p. 5575. Why three or four 
images of objects are ſome- 
times ſeen in them, 160. 
Concave and convex ones, 
p. 5576. Aerial images for- 
med by concave ones, 161 

Mift cauſes objects to appear 
larger than their natural fize, 
p 5509 

N1,9n, Maraldi's miſtake con- 
cerning the ſhadow of it, 55. 
Why ſhe appears more dull 
when eclipſed in her perigee 
than in her apogee, no 151. 
Variation of her light at dif- 
ferent altitudes, 152. Cal- 
culation of her light by M. 
Bougver, 156. By Dr 
Smith, 157. By Mr Mi- 
chell, 158. 

Moon eyed people, why ſo 
called, no 120. 

Mudge's directions for grind- 
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p. 5617. 

Obſervatory (Portable), 
Equatorial Teleſcope, 

Optic nerve inſenuble of lg 
117, 118. 

Optical inſtruments, diſcover 
concerning them, p. 550 
Different inſtruments d 
ſcribed, 5575. Their u 
chaniſm, 5609. 

Optics, the firſt treatiſe on th 
ſcience written by Claud 
Ptolemæus, 4. Account 
Vitellio's treatiſe on optic 
7. Of a treatiſe on opt 
attributed to Euclid, 23 
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Painters cannot perſealy d 
ceive the eye, p. 5569. 
Parallel lines, why they ſe 
to converge when much 
tended, p. 5572 
Phenomena explained by 
theory laid down in | 
treatiſe, p. 5561 
Planets more luminous 2 th 
edges than in the middle 
their diſks, no o 
Plates, Maraldi's expenm* 
concerning their ſhadow 
Porta (Joannes Baptiſta) 
diſcoveries, 10 
Porterfield (De), his opt 
of che methods of j 
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the ancients concerning it, 
2 Bouguer's experi- 
ments concerning the quan- 
tity of light loſt by it, 32. 
M:thod of aſcortaining the 
quantity loſt in all the va- 
neties ok refleRion, 15. But- 
ſon's experiments on the 
fame Tul;je 3 3. Bou- 
er's diſcoveries concerning 
the rellection of glaſs, and 
of polihed metal, 34. Great 
differences in the quantity 
of light reflected at different 
angles of incidence, 35. No 
releRion but at the ſurface 
of 2 medium, 42. Treatiſe 
on reflection, p. 5544 Cauſe 
of rellection, 15. Is not per- 
formed by the light impin- 
ping on the ſolid parts of bo 
es at the firſt ſurface, n® 127. 
or at the ſecond, 128 
ery great from a vacuum, 
. Suppoſed to ariſe from a 
epullive power, 129. Ob- 
cctions to this hypotheſis, 
zo. Attractive force ſup- 
joled to be the cauſe, 131. 
another hypotheſis, 132. 
dir Ilaac Newton's hypo- 
leſs, 133. Laws of re- 
edion, P. $546—5551 

acting teleſcopes, how a- 
ended by Mr Dollond, 
17. . 

ralticy known to the an- 
ents, ue 2. Its law diſeo- 
red by Snellius, 11. Ex- 
ined by Deſcartes, 12. 
* of his hypotheſis 
＋ 13. Experiments 
the Royal Society for 
emnng the refractive 
ers of different ſubſtan- 


Periments on the ſame 
dect, J). Refration of 
| Xurately determined, 


149. Miſtake of the 
. VIII. 


lien of light, opinions of 


. M. de la Hire's.. 


* 
Academy of Sciences con- 
cerning the refraction of air, 
ib. Allowance for re fraction 
firſt thought of by Dr 
Hooke, n“ 14. Colours diſ- 
covered to ariſe from thence, 
n? 15, Mr Dollond diſco- 
vers how to correct the errors 
of reflecting teleſcopes ari- 
ſing from refraction, no 17. 
RefraRtion defined, 3. Ex- 
plained by an attractive 
power, 113. Sines of re- 
fraction by different ſub- 
ſtances, p. 5521. Laws of 
refraction particularly ex- 
plained and demonſtrated, 


p. 3321 5539. 


Retina, its extreme ſenſibility, 


p. 5570. 
Rheita invents the terreſtrial 


teleſcope, n? 81. and the 
binocular one, 83. 


Saturn's ring diſcovered by 
Galileo, u“ 74. 

Scheiner completes the diſco- 
veries concerning viſion. 64, 
Firſt puts in practice Kepler's 
improvements in the tele- 
fcope, no 81. 

Shadows of bodies; obſerva- 
tions concerning them, 479 — 
60. Bounded by fringes of 
coloured light, p. 5502, col. 
2. Of green and blue ones, 
no 138 145. Of the 
illumination of the ſhadow 
of the earth by the atmo- 
ſphere, no 150. 

Sky, its concave figure ex- 
plained, p. 5 567, col. 1. Why 
the concavity of it appears 
Jeſs than a hemiſphere, 136. 

Of its blue colour, 137. 

Short-ſizhtedneſs and long- 
ſightedneſs deſcribed, 123. 

Shpectacles, when firſt invent- 
ed, 66. 

Specula for reflecting tele- 
ſcopes, the beſt compoſition 
ſor them, p. 5613. Method 

of preparing the moulds, 
caſting and grinding the 
metals, p. 5619. 

Spots of the ſun firſt diſcovered 
by Galileo, n 74. M. de 
la Hire's explanation of the 
ſpots which float before the 
eyes of old people, p. 5570. 

Stars, their twinkling ex- 
plained by Mr Michel, no 20, 
By Mr Muſchenbroek, 21. 
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By other philoſophers, 16. 
A momentary change of co- 
lour obſerved in ſome ftars, 
1b. Why viſible at the bot- 
tom of a well. How ob- 
ſerved in the day-time, n® 93 
Sun and planets ; variation iu 
the light of different parts 
of their diſks, no 155. 
Surfaces of tranſparent bodies 
have the property of extin- 
guiſbing light, and why, 
no 37. Suppoſed to conſiſt 
of ſmall tranſparent planes, 


39, 40, 41. Of the appear- 


ance of bodies ſeen by light - 


reflected from plane and 
ſpherical ſurfaces, p. 5551. 
T 


Teleſcopes ; different accounts 
of the invention of them, 
no 68—70. The firſt an 
exceedingly good one, 71. 
One made by Galileo with- 
out a pattern, 73. The ra- 
tionale of them firſt diſco- 
vered by Kepler, 76. Ge- 
neral reaſon of their effects, 
78. Improved by Kepler, 
80. Of the different con- 
ſtructions of them, 81. Vi- 
ſion moſt diſt inct in thoſe of 
the Galilean kind, 82. Ter- 
reſtrial teleſcope invented 
by Father Rheita, 81. Me- 
thod of managing them 
without tubes, 84. Why 
dioptric teleſcopes mult be 
made ſo long, 879. Of the 
apertures of refracting tele- 
ſcopes, 88. Hiſtory of the 
refleQing teleſcope, 89. Mr 
Smith's propoſal for ſhorten- 
ing them, 91. Epinus's 

propoſal to bend their tubes, 
94. Several kinds of tele- 
ſcopes deſcribed, p. 5579. 
Refracting teleſcope, ib. Im- 
perfection in dioptrie Tele- 
ſcopes, n® 165. Remedied 

by Mr Dollond, 166. Sir 
Iſaac Newton's reflecting 
teleſcope, p. 5582—5597. 
Gregorian teleſcope, p. 55 82. 
—5 599. Dollond's achro- 
matic teleſcope, p. 5597. 
Method of determining the 
magnifying power of a tele- 
ſcope, p. 5600. Solar te- 
leſcope, p. 5601. Equa- 
torial teleſcope deſcribed, 


p. 5 603. Binocular teleſcope 


deſeribed, 5604. Of the 


— 
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different parts of which a 
reflecting teleſcope is com- 
poſed, n® 215. How ta 
adjuſt the mirrors 210, 211. 
Compariſon of the different 
kinds of teleſcopes with each 
other, 219. Difference be- 
tween the magnifying and 
truly uſcſu] power of a tel: - 
ſcope, ib. 

Teleſcopic inſtruments for mea- 
ſuring time, p. 5607. Tele- 
ſcopic ſights: how to reftity 
them, 215. 

Thin plates; Mr Boyle's ac- 
count of the colours obſcr- 
vable in them, ne 2g. Dr 
Hooke's account, 30. 

Torre (T. di) his extraord{- 
nary magnilicrs for micro- 
ſcopes, 108. 

Tour (M. du) his obſervations 
on the inflection of light, 
n 59. His hypotheſis by 
which he accounted for the 
phenomena, 60, 

Vacuums; ſtrong reflections of- 
ten proceed from it, n® 120 
— 128. | 

I'igsble motion of objects, Dr 
Porterfield's obſervations on 
it, p. 5573, col. 2. | 

Vijion 5 its nature firſt diſco- 
vered by Maurolycus, n* 9. 
Diſcoveries concerning it, 
p- 5507, eol. 1. Treatiſe of 
it, p. 5532. Diſpute con- 
cerning its ſeat, no 119. 
Bright and obſcure, 121. 
At diſſerent diſtances, 122. 
Leaſt angle of it, 124. Why 
ſingle with two eyes, 126. 
Curious particulars relating; 

to deceptions, p. 5540. 

Viſta; why a long horizontal 
one ſcems to aſcend, p. 5672. 
col. 1. 

W. 

Mater in ſome caſes reflects 
more powerfully than quick- 
ſilver, n® 35. Table of the 
quantity of light reflected 
from it at different angles, 
p. 5494. Remarkably ſtrong 
reflection into it from the 
air, no 36. 

Windmill ; why its apparent 
motion is ſomctimes con- 
trary to the real one, p. 5572, 


col. 2. p. 5574, col. 1. 
il/on's mieroſcope, n* 100. 


OPTI- 
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Optimates 
q 
Oracle. 


+ th concave petals, which ſpread open. 
pale yellow colour, and appear in July and Auguſt. 
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OPTIMATES, in Roman antiquity, were, ac- 
cording to Tully, the belt citizens, who defired that 
their actions might be approved of by the better ſort; 
as the Populares were thoſe who, out of a thirſt of 
vain glory, did not ſo much conſider what was right, 
as what would pleaſe the populace. 

OPUNTIA, ix pi Fido, or Prickly Pear. This 
plant is by Linnæus joined to the genus of Cactus; 
though, for reaſons given under that article, we have 
choſen to conſider it as a genus by itſelf. There are 
nine ſpecies, all natives of warm climates. The molt 
remarkable are, 1. The vulgaris, or common Indian 
ig. Tais is found in the warm parts of Europe as 
well as in America, and grows wild on the ſides of the 
roads in Sicily, Naples, and Spain; but it is probable 
that the ſeeds of it may have been brought thither from 
America. This has oval or roundiſh branches, com- 
preſſed on their two ſides flat, and have ſmall leaves 
coming out in knots on their ſurface, as allo on their 
upper edges, which fall off in a ſhort time; and at the 
ſame knots are three or four ſharp ſpines, which do not 
appear unleſs they are cloſe'y viewed; but, on being 
haadied, they enter the fleſh, ſeparate from the plant, 
and fo are very troubleſome and difficult to get out. 
The branches ſpread near the ground, and frequently 
trail upon it, putting out new roots; ſo are extended 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and never riſe in height: 
theſe are fleihy and herbaceous while young; but, as 
they grow old, become drier, of a tough contexture, 
and have ligneous fibres. The flowers come out on 
the upper edges of the branches, though ſometimes 
they are produced on their ſides : theſe lit upon the 
embryo of the fruit, and are compoſed of ſeveral round- 
They are of 


They are ſucceeded by an oblong fruit, whoſe ſkin or 
cover is ſet with ſmall ſpines in cluſters; and the inſide 
ts fleſhy, of a purple or red colour, in which are lodged 
many black ſeeds. 1. The cochinilifera, or cochineal 
iiz; ſo called from its being the food of the cochineal 
inſet. It hath oblong, ſmooth, green branches, which 
grow erect to the height of 8 or 10 feet, with but very 
few ſpines, and theſe ſo ſoft that they are not trouble- 
ſome when handled. The flowers of this are of a 
purple colour; and fit an the embryo of the fruit, like 
thoſe of the former fort, but*do not expand like them. 
This kind grows naturally in Jamaica; where it is pro— 
bable that the true cochkineal might be diſcovered if 
perſons of fkill were to ſearch for it. The vulpa- 


vis is the only kind which can be raiſed in this coun- 


try without great dilliculty; and may be propagated 
dy flips, in a light mould. 

OR, the French word for geld, by which this me- 
tal is expreſſed in heraldry. In engraving it is deno- 
ted by ſmall points all over the field or bearing. It 
may be ſuppoled to fignify of itſelf, genero/ity, ſplen- 
dr, or ſcliditz ; according to G. Leigh, if it is com- 
pounded with 

Gul. ] Courage. 


Azu. =| Truſt. 
Vor. $2 4 Toy. 
Por. | =| Charity. 
Sab.“ [Conſtancy. 


ORACH. 


See AATRIPLER, 


ORACLE, among the heathens, was the anſwer 
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which the gods were ſuppoſed to give to thoſe who 0 


8 


conſulted them upon any affair of importance. It ;s 
alſo uſed for the god who was thought to give the an. 
{wer, and the place where it was given. 

The credit of oracles was ſo great, that in all doubts 
and diſputes their determinations were held ſacred and 
inviolable: whence vaſt numbers flocked to them for 
advice about the management of their affairs; and no 
buſineſs of any conſequence was undertaken, ſcarce 
any peace concluded, any war waged, or any new 
form of government inftituted, without the advice and 
approbation of fome oracle. The anſwers were uſually 
given by the intervention of the prieſt or prieſteſs of 
the god who was conſulted ; and generally expreſſed 
in ſuch dark and unintelligible phraſes, as might be 
eaſily wrelted to prove the truth of the oracle, what. 
ever was the event. It is not, therefore, to be won. 
dered at, that the priets who delivered them were in 
the higheſt credit and eſteem, and that they improved 
this reputation greatly to their advantage. They ac- 
cordingly allowed no man to conſult the gods, before 
he had offered coſtly ſacrifices, and made rich preſents 
to them. And to keep up the veneration for their 
oracles, and to prevent their being taken unprepared, 
they admitted perſons to conſult the gods only at cer— 
tain ſtated times; and ſometimes they were ſo cau- 
tious, that the greateſt perſonages could obtain no an- 
{wer at all. 'Thus Alexander himſelf was perempto- 
rily denied by the pythia, or prieſteſs of Apollo, till 
ſhe was by downright force obliged to aſcend the tri- 
pos; when, being unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried 
out, Thou art invincible: and theſe words were accep- 
ted inftead of a farther oracle. 

Of the ambiguity of oracles, the following, out of 
a great many examples, may be mentioned. Creceſus 
having received from the pythoneſs this anſwer, That 
by paſſing the river Halys, he would deſtroy a great 
empire; he underſtood it to be the empire of his ener 
my, whereas he deſtroyed his own.—The oracle con- 
ſulted by Pyrrhus gave him an anſwer, which might 
be equally underſtood of the victory of Pyrrhus, and 
the victory of the Romans his enemies: 

Aio te, acida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 

The equivocation lies in the conſtruQion of the La- 
tin tongue, which cannot be rendered in Engliſh,— 
The pythoneſs adviſed Crœſus to guard againſt tlc 
mule. The king of Lydia underſtood nothing of the 
oracle, which denoted Cyrus deſcended from two dit- 
ferent nations; from the Medes, by Mandana his mo- 
ther, the daughter of Aſtyages; and from the Verhans, 
by his father Cambyſes, whoſe race was by far lese 
grand and illuitrious.—Nero had for anſwer, from the 
oracle of Delphos, that ſeventy-three might prove fa- 
tal to him. He believed he was ſafe from all danger 
till that age; but, finding himſelf deſerted by every 
one, and hearing Galba proclaimed emperor, who Mas 
73 years of age, he was ſenſible of the deceit of tle 
oracle. 

When men began to be better inſtructed by the 
lights philoſophy had introduced into the world, the 
falſe oracles inſenſibly loſt their credit, Chryſippus 
filled an entire volume with falſe or doubtful oracles. 
Oenomaus, to be revenged of ſome oracle that ba 
deceived him, made a compilation of oracles, to ſhew 


their ridicule and vanity. Evuſebius has prefer 
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ſume fragments of this criticiſm on oracles by Oeno- 
maus. *© I might (fays Origen) have recourſe to the 
authority of Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, to make 
the Pythoneſs much ſuſpected; I might extrant from 
the writings of Epicurus and his ſectators zn abun— 
cance of things to diſcredit oracles; and I might thew 
that the Greeks themſelves made no great account of 
them.” 

The reputation of oracles was greatly leſſened when 
they became an artifice of politics. Themiſtocles, 
with a deſign of engaging the Athenians. to quit 
Athens, and to embark, in order-to be in a better 
condition to refilt Xerxes, made the Pythoneſs deliver 
an oracle, commanding them to take refuge in wooden 
walls, Demoſthenes ſaid, that the Pythoneſs Philip- 
piſed; to tignity that ſhe was gained over by Phuip's 

relents. / 

The ceſſation of oracles is atteſted by ſeveral pro- 


- phane authors; as Strabo, Juvenal, Lucan, and others, 


Plutarch accounts for the cauſe of it, cither that the 
benefits of the Gods are not eternal as themſelves are; 
or that the genii, who prefided over oracles, are fub- 
ject to death; or that the exhalations of the earth had 
been exhauſted. It appears that the laſt reaſon had 
been alleged in the time of Cicero, who ridicules it in 
his ſecond book of Divination, as if the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, {ſuppoſed to beg excited by ſubterrancous effluvia, 
had evaporated by length of time, as wine or pickle by 
being long kept. 

Suidas, Nicephorus, and Cedreuus, relate, that Au- 
guſtus, having conſulted the oracle of Delphos, could 
obtain no other aniwer but this: “ The Hebrew 
child whom all the Gods obey, drives me hence, and 
ſends me back to hell: get out of this temple without 
ſpeaking one word.” Suidas adds, that Auguſtus 
dedicated an altar in the Capitol with this inſcription, 
« To the eldeſt Son of God.” Notwithſtanding theſe 


| teſtimonies, the anſwer of the oracle of Delphos to 


Auguſtus ſeems very ſuſpicious. Cedrenus cites Eu— 
ſebius for this oracle, which is not now found in his 
works; and Auguſtus's peregrination into Greece was 
18 years before the birth of Chriſt. 

Suidas and Cedrenus give an account alſo of an 
encient oracle delivered to Thulis, a king of Egypt, 
wich they ſay is well authenticated. The king ha- 
ving conſulted the oracle of Serapis, to know if there 
ever was, or would be, one ſo great as himſelt, re- 
ceived this anſwer: „ Firſt, God, next the Word, 
zud the Spirit with them. They are equally eternal, 
«ud make but one, whoſe power will never end. But 
iou, mortal, go hence, and thiuk that the end of the 
lle of man is uncertain.” 

Van Dale, in his treatiſe of oracles, does not be- 
lieve that they ceaſed at the coming of Chriſt. He 
relates ſeveral examples of oracles *conſulted till the 


death of Theodeſius the Great. He quotes the laws, 


of the emperors Theodoſius, Gratian, and Valentinian, 
gainſt thoſe who conſulted oracles, as a certain proof 
that the ſuperſtition of oraeles Kill ſubſiſted in the time 
vr thole emperors, 

According to others, the opinion of thoſe who be- 
eve that the demons had no ſhare in the oracles, and 
that the coming of the Meſſiah made no change in 
them, and the contrary opinion of thoſe who pretend 


that the incarnation of the Word impoſed a general 
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filence on all oracles, ſhould be equally rejccted. They 
allege, that two ſorts of oracles ougbt to be diſtin— 
eviſied: the one dictated by the ſpirits of darkneſs, 
who deceived men by their obſcure and doubtful an- 
ſwers; the other, the pure artifice and cheat of the 
rieſts of falſe divinities. As to the oracles given out 
1 demons, the reign of Satan was deſtroyed by the 
coming of the Saviour; truth ſhut the mouth of lies: 
but Satan continued his old craft among 1dolaters. 
All the devils were not forced to filence at the ſame 
time by the coming of the Meſſiah; it was on parti- 
cular occaſions that the truth of Chriſtianity, and the 
virtue of Chriſtians, impoſed filence on the devils. St 
Athanaſius tells the Pagans, that they have been wit - 
neſſes themſelves that the fign of the croſs puts the 
devils to flight, ſilences oracles, and diſſipates enchant- 
ments. This power of filencing oracles, and putting 
the devils to flight, is alſo attelted by Arnobius, Lacs» 
tantius, Prudentius, Minutius Felix, and ſeveral others. 
Their teſtimony is a certain proof that the coming of 
the Meſſiah had not impoſed a general filence on 
oracles. 

Plutarch relates, that the pilot Thamus heard a 
voice in the air, crying out, „ The great Pan is 
dead;” whereupon Euſcbius obſerves, that the ac- 
counts of the death of the demons were frequent in 
the reign of Tiberius, when Chriſt drove out the 
wicked ſpirits, 

The ſame judgment, it is ſaid, may be paſſed on 
oracles as on poſſeſſions. It was on particular occa- 
ſions, by the divine permiſſion, that the Chriſtians caſt 
out devils, or filenced oracles, in the preſence, and 
even by the confeſſion, of the Pagans themſelves. And 


thus it is we ſhould, it ſeems, underſtand the paſſages 
of St Jerom, Euſebius, Cyril, Theodoret, Prudentius, 


and other authors, who ſaid that the coming of Chriſt 
had impoſed ſilence on the oracles. 

As to the ſecond ſort of oracles, which were pure 
artiſices and cheats of the prieſts of falſe divinitics, 
and which probably exceeded the number of thoſe 
that immediately Aan. from demons, they did 
not ceaſe till idolatry was aboliſhed, though they had 
loſt their credit for a conſiderable time before the 
coming of Chriſt, It was concerning this more com- 
mon and general ſort of oracles that-Minutius Felix 
ſaid, they began to diſcontinue their reſponſes, ac- 
cording as men began to be more polite. But, how- 
everdecried oracles were, impoſtors always found dupes, 
the groſſeſt cheats having never failed. 

Daniel diſcovered the impoſture of the prieſts of 
Bel, who had a private way of getting into the templ= 
to take away the offered mcats, and who made the 
king believe that the idol conſumed them. —Mundgus, 


being in love with Paulina, the eldeſt of the pricitefſ.s . 


of Iſis, went and told her, that the god Anubis, be- 
iog paſſionately fond of her, commanded her to give 
him a meeting. She was afterwards ſhut up in a 
dark room, where her lover Mundus, whom the be- 
lieved to be the god Anubis, was concealed, This 
impoſture having been drſcovered, Tiberius ordered 
thoſe deteſtable prieſts and prieſteſſes to be crucified, 
and with them Idea, Mundus's free-woman, who hal 
conducted the whole intrigue, He alſo commanded the 
temple of Iſis to be levelled with the ground, and her 
ſtatue to be thrown into the Tiber; and, as to Mun— 

. dus, 


Oracle. 
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Oracle dus, he contented himſelf with ſending him into baniſh- 


Oran. 


ment. 

Theophilus, biſhop of Alexandria, not only de- 
ſtroyed the temples of the falſe gods, but diſcovered 
the cheats of the prieſts, by ſhewing that the ſtatues, 
ſome of which were of braſs, and others of wood, were 
hollow within, and led into dark paſſages made in the 


wall. 


Lucian, in diſcovering the impoſtures of the falſe 
prophet Alexander, ſays, that the oracles were chiefly 
afraid of the ſubtilties of the Epicureans and Chriſti- 
ans. The falſe prophet Alexander ſometimes feigned 
himſelf ſeized with a divine fury, and by means of the 
herb ſopewort, which he chewed, frothed at the mouth 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, that the ignorant people 
attributed it to the ſtrength of the god he was poſ- 
ſeſſed by. He had long before prepared a head of a 
dragon made of linen, which opened and ſhut its 
mouth by means of a horſe-hair. He went by night 
to a place where the foundations of a temple were 
digging; and, having found water, either of a ſpring, 
or rain that had ſettled there, he hid in it a gooſe- 
egg, in which he had incloſed a little ſerpent that had 
been juſt hatched. The next day, very early in the 
morning, he came quite naked into the ſtreet, having 
only a ſcarf about his middle, holding in his hand a 
ſcythe, and tofling about his hair as the priefts of Cy- 
bele; then getting a-top of a high altar, he ſaid that 
the place was happy to be honoured by the birth of a 
god. —Afterwards, running down to the place where 
he had hid the gooſe-egg, and going into the water, 
he began to ling the praiſes of Apollo and ZEſcula- 
pius, and to invite the latter to come and ſhew himſelf 
to men. With theſe words, he dips a bowl into the 
water, and takes out a myſterious egg, which had a 
god incloſed in it; and when he had it in his hand, he 
began to ſay that he held Æſculapius. Whilſt all 
were eager to have a ſight of this fine myſtery, he 
broke the egg, and the little ſerpent ftarting out, 
twifted itſelf about his fingers, 

Theſe examples ſhew clearly, that both Chriſtians 
and Pagans were ſo far agreed as to treat the greater 
2umber of oracles as purely human impoſtures. — That, 
in fact, ALL of them were ſo, will be concluded by 
thoſe who give equal credit to demoniacal inſpiration, 
and demoniacal e. Bee the article Possts$10N 
( Demmniacal). 

ORAL, ſomething delivered by word of mouth; 
without being committed to writing; in which ſenſe 
we (ay oral law, oral tradition, &c. 

ORANG ouTANG. See SIMIA. 

ORANGE TEE. See Citrus and ORAXxXGE-TREE., 

ORAN, a very ſtrong and important town of 
Africa, in Barbary, and in the kingdom of Tremecen, 
with ſeveral forts, and an excellent harbour. It is 
ſeated partly on the fide of a hill, and partly on a 
plain, about a ftone-caſt from the ſea, almoſt oppoſite 
to Carthagena in Spain. It is about a mile and an 
nalf in circumference, and well fortified, but com- 
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3 
manded by the adjacent hills. It was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1509, and retaken by the Algerines in 
1708 ; but in 1732 the Spainards become maſters of 
it, and have continued ſo ever ſince. E. Long. o. 5. 
N. Lat. 37. 40. 

ORANGE, a famous city, and capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, united to Dauphiny, with a 
univerſity and a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated in a fine 
large plain, watered by a vaſt number of little rivulets 
on the eaſt fide of the river Rhone. It is a very large 
ancient place, and was confiderable in the time of the 
Romans, who adorned it with ſevcral buildings, of 
which there are ſtill ſome ruins left, particularly of an 
amphitheatre, and a triumphal arch, which is almoſt 
This town was formerly much larger than it 
is at preſent, as appears from the traces of the ancient 
walls, The wall was in 1682 entirely demoliſhed by 
order of Lewis XIV. and the inhabitants were expoſed 
to the fury of the ſoldiers. The town was reſtored to 
king William by the treaty of Ryſwick ; but after his 
death the French took it again, and expelled the pro- 
teſtant inhabitants. By the treaty of Utrecht it was 
confirmed to the crown of France, though the title is 
ſtill retained in the houſe of Naſſau. The principality 
is a very ſmall diſtri, it being only twelve miles in 
length and nine in breadth, and the revenue amount- 
ed to about 5000 l. a-year. The country is pleaſant, 
and abounds with corn and fruit, but is expoſed to 
violent winds. E. Long. 4. 51. N. Lat. 44. 21. 

ORANGE. rxkr, in botany. . See the article 
Cirxvs.—Orange- flowers are juſtly efteemed one 
of the fineſt perfumes; and thovgh little uſed in 
medicine, yet the water diſtilled he them 1s ac- 
counted ſtomachic, cordial, and carminative. The 
fruit is cooling, and good in feveriſh diſorders, and 
particularly in diarrhœas. Orange-peel is an agreeable 
aromatic, proper to repair and ſtrengthen the — 
and give a very grateful flavour to any infuſions or 
tinctures into whoſe compoſit ions they enter. It is 
particularly uſeful in preparations of the bark; gives 
an agreeable warmth to the infuſion ; and, according 
to Dr Percival, conſiderably increaſes its virtue. 

ORATION, in rhetoric, a ſpeech or harangue, 
compoſed according to the rules of oratory, but 
ſpoken in public. Orations may be reduced to three 
kinds, viz. the demonſtrative, deliberative, and judi— 
cial, To the demonſtrative kind belong panegyrics, 
genethliaca, epithalamia, congratulations, &c. To 
the deliberative kind belong perſuaſion, exhortztion, 
& e. And to the judicial kind belong accuſation, con- 
futation, & o. 

ORATO RIO, in the Italian muſic, a ſort of ſacred 
drama of dialogues ; containing recitativos, duetios, 
trios, ritornellos, choruſes, &c. The ſubjects of thoſe 
pieces are uſually taken from ſeripture, or the life of 
ſome ſaint, &c. The mufic for the oratorios ſhould be 
in the .finet taſte and beſt choſen ſtrains. Thele 
oratorios are greatly uſed at Rome in the time of lent, 
and of late in England. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


6 1. Of the Riſe and Progreſs of Oratory. 
HE invention of oratory is by the Egyptians, and 


& 


it is well known, that the Greeks made their deitics the 
authors likewiſe of other arts, and ſuppoſed that they 

reſided over them. Hence they gave Mercury the 
titles of A and "Epwre, both which names come 
words that ſignify “ to ſpeak.” Ard Ariftides calls 
eloquence the gift of Mercury ; and for the ſame rea- 
fon anciently the tongue was conſecrated to him. He 
was likewiſe ſaid to be the interpreter or meſſenger of 
the gods; which office very well ſuited him, as bo EX · 
celled in eloquence. Hence we read in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, that when the people of Lyſtra took Barnabas 
and Paul for gods in human ſhape, becauſe of that 
ſudden and ſurpriſing cure which was wrought upon 
the lame man, they called Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul 
Mercury ; for this reaſon, as the inſpired writer tells 
us, * becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker,” that is (as the 
ſpectators then thought) the interpreter or ſpokeſman 
of Barnabas. 

But to paſs over theſe fictions of the heathen deities, 
let vs hear what Quintilian ſays of the origin of this 
art; who ſeems to give a very probable account of it 
in the following paſſage. * The faculty of ſpeech 
(gays he) we derive from nature; but the art from 
obſervation, 
ſome things promote health and others deſtroy it, form- 
ed the art upon thoſe obſervations ; in like manner, by 
percciving that ſome things in diſcourſe are ſaid to ad- 
vantage, and others not, they accordingly marked 
thoſe things, in order to imitate the one, and avoid 
the other. They alſo added ſome things from their 
own reaſon and judgment, which beiog confirmed by 
ulr, they began to teach others what they knew 
themſelves.“ But no certain account can be given 
when, or by whom, this method of obſervation firſt 
began to take place. And Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, not 
without reaſon, that the firſt lineaments of the art were 
very rade and imperfect. Pauſanias, indeed, in his 
Dacription of Greece, tells us, that Pittheus, the uncle 
of Theſeus, taught it at Trezene a city of Pelopunne- 
lus, and wrote a book concerning it; which he read 
himſelf, as it was publiſhed by one of Epidaurus. But 
2 Pitti.evs lived above 1000 years before Pauſanias, 
who flouriſhed in the time of the emperor Hadrian, 
ſome are of opinion he might be impoſed upon by the 
Epidanrian, who publii:ed chis book under the name 
of P/*t/ecs, Bui be that as it will, iti veryrealunable to 
belie.e, that the Greeks had the principles of this art fo 
early as the ue of Pittheus. For Theieus his nc pl. cv 
lived not long before te taking of Troy, which, acc or- 
dung to Sir Jause Newton, happened go years before the 
birth of Chr.{t; at which tine Cicers thonght it was in 
much etteem among them. Homer (tays he) would 
2 have given Ulyſſes and Neſtu in the Trojao wars 
o great commendations on accounc of their ſpeeches 


the fables of the poets, aſcribed to Mercury. And 


For as in phyfic, men, by ſeeing. that 
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The art of ſpeaking well upon any ſubjeR, in order to perſuade. 


(to one of whom he attributes force, and to the other 
ſweetneſs of expreſſion) if eloquence had not in thoſe 
times been in great repute.” And leſt any one ſhould 
imagine, that in thoſe days they made uſe only of 
ſach helps as nature and practice could afford them; 
the ſame poet informs us, that Pelens ſent-Phenix with 
bis ſon Achilles to the Trojan war, to inſtruct him not 
only in the art of war, but likewiſe of eloquence. But 
who were the profeſſors of this art for ſome ages fol- 
lowing, is not known. For Quintilian ſays, that af 
terwards Empedocles is the firſt upon record, who at- 
tempted any thing concerning it. And he, by Sir 
Iſaac Newton's account, flouriſhed about 500 years at- 
ter Troy was taken. At which time, as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, men being now ſenſible of the powerful charms 
of oratory, and the influence it hadgupon the mind, 
there immediately aroſe ſeveral maſters of it; the chief 
of whom are mentioned by Quintilian, who tells us, 
that the oldeft writers upon this art are Corax and 
Tiſias, both of Sicily. After them came Gorgias of 
Leontium in the ſame iſland, who is ſaid to have been 
the ſcholar of Empedocles, and by reaſon of his great 
age (for he lived to be rog years old) had many co- 
temporaries. 'Thrafymachus of Chalcedon, Prodicus of 
Cea, Protagoras of Abdera, Hippias of Elis, and Al- 
cidamus of Elea, lived in his time; as likewiſe Anti- 
phon, who firſt wrote orations, and alſo upon the art, 
and is ſaid to have ſpoken admirably well in his own 
defence; and beſides theſe, Polycrates, aud Theodore 
of Byzantium.” Theſe perſons contributed different 
ways towards the improvement of the art. Corax and 
Tiſias gave rules for methodizing a diſcourſe, and ad- 
juſting its particular parts; as may be conjectured 
from Cicero's account of them, who ſays, * Though 
ſome had ſpoke well before their time, yet none with 
order and method.“ But Gorgias ſeems to have ex- 
celled all the reſt in fame aud reputation: for he was 
ſo highly applauded by all Greece, that a golden 
ſtatue was erected to him at Delphos, which was a di- 
Ringuiſhing honour conferred upon him ouly. And he 
is ſaid to have been ſo great a maſter of oratory, that 
in a public aſſembly he would undertake to declaim 
immediately upon any ſubje& propoſed to him. He 
wrote, as Cicero informs us, in the demonſtrat ve or 
laudatory way; which requires moſt of the invlime, 
and makes what Diodorus Siculus ſays of him the 
more probable, that lie firſt introduced the e 
figures, members of periods oppoſite in ſenſe, of an 
equal length, or ending with a hke ſound, and other 
ornaments of that nature.“ And hence thoſe figures, 
which give the rate force and luſtre to a diſcourſe, 
were auciently called by his name. Cicero te''s us 
further, chat Th:r2\vmachus and Gorgias were the firſt 
who intreduct uo nbers into proſe, which Iſocrates 
afterwards brougnt to Herfection. Qu ntilian likewiſe 
men.ions Protagoraz, Gorgias, Proyicis, and Thra— 
ſymachns, as the ficit who treated of common-places, 
and ſhewed the uſe of hem for the invention of argu- 
ments. Nor mult we omit Plato, whoſe clegant dia— 
logue upon this ſubject is Rill extant, which he entitles 

Gorgtas 
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Gorgiar, For though lie does not lay down the com- 
mon rules of the art; yet he very well explains the 
nature of it, and maintains its true end and uſe againſt 


the generality of its profeſſors, who had greatly per- 


verted the original deijgn of it. Thus by the ſtudy and 
induſtry of ſo many ingenious and great men, the art 
of oratory was then carried to a conſiderable height 


among the Grecians. Though many of thoſe, who 


profeſſed it in thoſe times, employed their {kill rather 
to promote their own reputation and applauſe, than to 
ſerve the real intereſts of truth and virtue. For they 
propoſed in an arrogant manner (as Cicero ſays) to 
teach how a bad cauſe might be ſo managed, as to 
get the better of a good one.“ That is, they would 
undertake to charm the ears and ſtrike the paſſions of 
their hearers in ſo powerful a manner, by ſophiſtical 
reaſonings, turns of wit, and fine language, as to 
impoſe falſehood upon them for truth; than which 
nothing could be either more diſingenuous in itſelf, or 
prejudicial to ſociety. 

But thoſe who ſucceeded them, ſeem to have con- 
ſulted better, both for their own honour, and that of 
their profeſſion. Iſocrates was the molt renowned of 
all Gorgias's ſcholars, whom Cicero frequently ex- 
tols with the higheſt commendations, as the greateſt 
maſter and teacher of oratory ; * whoſe ſchool (as he 
ſays) like the Trojan horſe, ſent forth abundance of 
great men.“ Ayittotle was chiefly induced to engage 
in this province from an emulation of his glory; and 
would often ſay in a verſe of Sophocles, ſomewhat va- 
ried to his purpoſe, 


To be ſilent it is a ſhame; 
While Ifocrates gets ſuch fame. 


Quintilian ſays they both wrote upon the art, though 
there is no ſyſtem of the former now extant. But that 
of Ariſtotle is eſteemed the beſt and molt complete 
of any in the Greek language. In this age the Gre- 
cian cloquence appeared in its higheſt perfection. De- 
mofth:nves was an hearer both of Iſocrates and Plato, 
as al o of I'zus (ten of whoſe orations are yet extant); 
and by the aſſiſtance of a ſurprifing genius, joined 
with indefatigable induſtry, made that advantage of 
their precepts, that he has been always eſteemed by 
the belt judges the prince of Grecian orators. His 
great adverſary and rival /Eſchines, after his baniſh- 
ment is faid to have gone to Rhodes, and employed 
his time there in teaching of rhetoric. Theodectes and 
Theophraftus, both of them ſcholars of Ariftotle, imi- 
tated their malter in writing upon the art. And from 
that time the philoſophers, eſpecially the ſtoics and 
peripatetics, applied themſelves to lay down the rules 
of oratory ; which Socrates had before ſeparated from 
the province of a philoſopher. Aud there is yet pre- 
ſerved a treatiſe upon this ſubject, which ſome have 
aicribed to Demetrius Phalereus the peripatetic, and 
{cholar of Theophraſtus, though others wore probably 
to Dionyſtus of Halicarnaſſus. Quintilian mentions ſe- 
vers! cther famous rhetoriciane in the following ages, 
who were likewiſe writers; as Hermagoras, Athe- 
neus, Apollonius Molon, Areus Czcilius, Dionyſius 
of Hal.carnafſus, Apollonius of Pergamus, and Theo- 
Core of Gadara, But of theſe nothing now remains 
upon the ſubject of oratory, except ſome traGis of 
Dionytius, who flouriſhed in the reign e -a 
Cefar. Nor have there been wanting ſortt” eminent 


writers of this kind among the Greeks fince the time of 
Quintilian z two of whom we cannot omit to mention 
Hermogenes, and Longinus the author of the incom. 
parable treatiſe Mibe Sublime, a book which can ſcarce 
be too much commended or too often read, 

It was long before Rome received this art, and not 
without difficulty at firſt. The reaſon was, becauſe 
the Romans were for ſeveral ages wholly addicted to 
military affairs, and to enlarge their territories ; ſo 
that they not only neglected to cultivate learning, but 
thought the purſuit of it a thing of ill tendency, by 
diverting tlie minds of their youth from the cares and 
toils of war, to a more ſoft and indolent kind of life, 
Therefore ſo late as the year of their city 592, when 
by the iaduſtry of ſome Grecians the liberal arts be- 
gan to flouriſh in Italy, a decree paſſed the ſenate, by 
which all philoſophers and rhetoricians were ordered 
to depart out of Rome. But in a few years after, 
when Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, who were 
not only philoſophers but orators, came ambaſſadors 
from Athens to Rome; the Roman youth were ſo 
charmed with the eloquence of their harangues, that 
they could no longer be ſtopt from purſuing the ſtudy 
of oratory. And by a further acquaiotance with the 
Greeks, it ſoon gained ſuch eſteem, that perſons of 
the firſt quality employed their time and pains to ac- 
quire it. And a young gentleman, who was ambi- 
tious to advance himſelf in the ſervice of his country, 
could have little hopes of ſucceſs, unleſs he had laid 
the foundation of his future proſpects in that ſtudy, 

Seneca tells us, that Lucius Plotius, a Ganl, was 
the firſt who taught the art of oratory at Rome in 
Latin; which Cicero ſays, was while he was a boy; 
and when the moſt ſtudious perſons went to hear him, 
he lamented that he could not go with them ; being 
prevented by the regard he paid to the opinion of ſome 
of his friends, who thought that greater improvement; 
were made by exerciſes in the Greek language under 
Grecian maſters. Seneca adds, that this profeſſion 
continued for ſome time in the hands of freedmen; 
and that the firſt Roman who engaged in it was Blan- 
dus of the equeſtrian order, who. was ſucceeded by 
others; ſome of whoſc lives are yet extant, written by 
Suetonius, as many of the Grecians are by Philoftra- - 
tus and Eunapius. uintilian likewiſe gives us the 
names of thoſe among the Romans, who wrote upon 
the art. The firſt (ſays he) as far as I can learn, 
who compoſed any thing upon this argument, was NM. 
Cato the cenſor. After him Anthony the orator be- 
gan upon the ſubject, which is the only work he has 
left, and that imperfect. Then followed ſome of leis 
note. But he who carried eloquence to its highett 
pitch among us, was Cicero ; who has likewiſe by bis 
rules given the beſt plan both to practiſe and teach the 
art. After whom modeſty would require us to men- 
tion no more, had he not told us himſelf, that his 
books of rhetoric ſlipt out of his hands, while he was 
but a youth. And thoſe leſſer things, which many 
perſons want, he has purpoſely omitted in his dil 
courſes of oratory. Cornificins wrote largely upon the 
ſame ſubject; Stertinius and Gallio the father, each 
of tbem ſomething. But Celſus and Lenas were more 


accurate than Gallio; and in our times Virgins 


Pliny, and Rutilius. And there are at this day noe 
celebrated authors of the ſame kind, who, it the) hi 
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taken in every wing, might have ſaved my pains.” 
Time has ſince deprived us of moſt of the writers men- 
tioned here by Quintilian. But we have the leſs rea- 
ſon to regret this lols, fince it has preſerved to us Ci- 
cero's treatiſes upon this ſubject; which we may well 
{uppoſe to have been chiefly owing to their own excel- 
lence, and the grea citeem they have always had in 
the world. Belides his Tavo books of Invention, which 
Quintilian here calls his Ben of Rheteric, there are 
ex ant of his, Three books of an Orator ; one Of fameus 
Cratart; and another, which is called The Crator ; as 


allo his Topics, a preface Concerning the beſt fort of 


Grators, and a treatiſe CF the parts of Oratery. Each 
of which treatiſes, whether we regard the juſtneſs and 
delicacy of the thoughts, the uſctulneſs of the rules, or 


* the elegance and beauty of the flyle, deſerve to be 


frequently peruſed by all who are lovers of eloquence. 
For who can be thought ſo well qualified to give the 


rules of any art, as he who excelled all mankind in the 


ractice of them? But thoſe Four books to Herennius, 
which are publiſhed among Cicero's works, ſeem with 
good reaſon to be attributed to Cornificius, whom 

vintilian here mentions. And Celſus is by ſome af- 
firmed to have taught oratory, whom he alſo places 
among the rhetoricians, and whoſe Eight books Me- 
dicine are yet extant, written in ſo beautiful a ſtyle as 
piainly ſhews him to be a matter of eloquence. But 
Quintilian himfelf outdid all who went before him in 
diligence and accuracy as a writer. His /r:/titutions 
are fo comprehenfive, and written with ſuch great ex- 
actneſs and judgment, that they are generally allow- 
ed to be the moſt perfect work of the kind. With this 
excellent author we ſhall finiſh the account of the La- 
tin rhetoricians. 

There were indeed ſome others in the following 
ages, Whoſe works are yet extant ; but as they con- 
tain nothing of moment, which 1s not to be found in 
tnole already mentioned, we ſhall forbear to name 
them. Much leis ſhall we deſcend to that numerous 
body of writers, who fince the revival of learning have 
treated upon this ſubject, for the ſame reaſon. And 
a very good judge * has not long fince given it as his 
opinion, that the method of forming the beſt ſyſtem 
of oratory, is to collect it from the fineſt precepts of 
Ar'ſtotſe, Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, and other 
celebrated authors; with proper examples taken from 
the choiceſt parts of the pureſt antiquity. And this 
is the method attempted to be purſued in the follow- 
ing treatiſe, 


g 2. O the Nature Oratory. 


Taz terms rheteric and oratory, having no other dif- 
ference but that one is taken from the Greek language 
and the other from the Latin, may be uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly; but the caſe is not the ſame with reſpect to the 
words rhetorician and crator. For although the Gre- 
dans uſed the former, both to expreſs thoſe who taught 
the art, and thoſe who practiſed it; yet the Romans 
afterward, when they took that word into their lan- 
guage, conſined it to the teachers of the art, and call- 
ed the reſt orators, And there ſeems to have been a 
lufſicient reaſon for this diſtinction, lince the art was 
ine ſame in both, and might therefore go by eicher 
name; but the different province of rhetoricians and 
gaters made it not improper they ſhould be called 


— 


. 


by different names. Defides, antiently, before rheto- 
ric was madg a ſeparste and diſtinct art from philoſo— 
phy, the ſame perſons taught both. And then they 
were called not only rhetoricians, but ſephiſls, But 
becauſe they often employed their art rather to vindi- 
cate what was falſe and unjuſt, than to ſapport truth 
and virtue: this diſingenuous conduct, by which they 
frequently impoſed upon weak minds, brought a diſ- 
credit both upon themſelves and their profeſſion. And 
therefore the name /ophi/t, or ſophiſter, has been more 
generally uſed in an ill ſenſe, to ſignify one ſkilled ra- 
ther in the arts of cavilling, than qualified to ſpeak 
well and accurately upon any ſubject. 

It is not neceſſary to ule many words, to prove that 
oratory is an art. For it is compriſed under certain 
rules, agreeable to reaſon, delivered in a regular me- 
thod, and ſuited to attain the end it propules; which 
are characters ſufficient to denominate it an art. In- 
deed the caſe 1s the ſame here, as in moſt other things, 
that a good genius 1s of itſelf more ſerviceable, than 
the molt exact acquaintance with all the rules of art, 
where that is wanting. But it 1s ſufficient that art 


help nature, and carry it farther than it can other- 


wiſe advance without it. And he who is deſirous to 


gain the reputation of a good orator, will find the af-- 


ſiſtance of both very neceſſary. Some perſons have 
thought, that many of the common ſyſtems written up- 
on the ſubje& of oratory have been attended with this 
inconvenience, that by burdening the mind with too 
great a number of rules about things of leſs import- 
ance, they have oftentimes rather diſcouraged than 
promoted the ſtudy of eloquence. This undoubtedly 
is extreme which ſhould be always carcfully avoided. 
But however, an indifferent guide in a ſtrange road is 
better than none at alle It may be worth while to 
hear Quintilian's opinion upon this head. I would 
not (ſays he) have young perions think they are ſuf- 
ficiently inſtructed, if they have learned one of thoſe 
compends which are commonly handed about, and 
fancy themſelves ſafe in the decrees, as it were, of theſe 
technical writers. The art of {peaking requires much 
labour, conſtant ſtudy, a varicty of exerciſe, many 
trials, the greateſt prudence, and readineſs of thought, 
However, theſe treatiſes are uſeful, when they ſet 
you in a plain and open way, and do not confine you 
to one narrow tract, from which he who thinks it a 
crime to depart mult move as {lowly as one that waiks 
upon a rope.“ We ſee he is not for having us confine 
ourielves too cloſely to ſyſtems, though he thinks they 
are of ſervice at firft, till uſe and experience render 
them leſs neceſſary. 

The buſineſs of oratory is to teach us to ſpeak well; 
which, as Cicero explains it, is to ſpeak ju/ty, metho- 
dically, flaridly, and copicuſly. 

Now, in order to ſpeak ju/7/y, or pertinently, a per- 
ſon muſt be maſter of bis ſubject, that he may be able 
to ſay all that is proper, and avoid whatever may ap- 
pear foreign and trifling. And he mult clothe bis 
thoughts with ſuch words and expreſſions, as are molt 


ſuited to the nature of the argument, and will give it 


the greateſt force and evidence. 

And as it teaches to ſpeak juſtly, ſo likewiſe πν - 
dically. This requires, that all the-parts of a diſcourſe 
be placed in their proper order, and with ſuch juſt con- 
nection, as to reflect a light upon each other, and 


thereby, 
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thereby to render the whole both clear in itſelf, and 
eaſy to be retained. But the ſame method is not pro- 
per for all diſcourſes. And very frequently a different 
manner is convenient in handling the ſame ſubject. 
For it is plain, that art, as well as nature, loves va- 
riety ; and it diſcovers the ſpeaker's judgment, when 
the diſpoſition of his diſcourſe is fo framed, as to ap- 
pear eaſy and natural, rather than the effect of indu- 
Rry and labour. | 

To ſpeak foridly, is fo peculiar a property of this 
art, that ſome have wholly confined it to the pomp 
and ornaments of language. But that it extends far- 
ther, and reſpects things as well as words, we ſhall 
have occafion to ſhew hereafter, It contains indeed 
the whole ſubje& of elocution, but does not wholly 
conſiſt in it. True and ſolid eloquence requires not 
only the beauties and flowers of language; but-like- 
wiſe the beſt ſenſe and cleareſt reaſoning. Befides, rhe- 
toric gives rules for the ſeveral ſorts of ſtyle, and di- 
res the uſe of them agreeably to the nature of the 
ſubject. 

But the force of oratory appears in nothing more, 
than a copiouſneſi of expreſſion, or a proper manner 
of enlargement, ſuited to the nature of the ſubject; 
which is of great uſe in perſuaſion, and forms the laſt 
property, required by Cicero, of ſpeaking well. A 
ſhort and conciſe account of things is often attended 
with obſcurity, from an omiſſion of ſome neceſſary cir- 
cumſtances relating to them. Or, however, where that 
is not the caſe, yet for want of proper embelliſhments 
to enliven the diſcourſe, and thereby to excite and fix 
the hearers attention, it is apt to flip through their 
minds without leaving any impreſſion. But where the 
images of things are drawn 1n their full proportion, 
painted in their proper colours, ſet in a clear light, 
and repreſented in different views, with all the ſtrength 
and beauties of eloquence, they ceptivate the minds of 
the audience with the higheſt pleaſure, engage their 
attention, and by an irreſiſtible force move and bend 
them to the deſign of the ſpeaker. 

The principal end and deſign of oratory is to per- 
ſuade. For which reaſon it is frequently called the art 
of prrſuaſin. Indeed the orator has often other ſub- 
ordinate views; as when he endeavours either to de- 
light his hearers with what is pleaſant and agreeable, 
er to concilitate their good opinion by a ſmooth and 


PART 1. 


CHaP. I. Of Invention in general; and particu- 
larly of Common Places, and State of a Cauſe. 


1 EN TIox, conſidered in general, is the diſcovery 
of ſuch things as are proper to perſuade. And 
in order to attain this end, the orator propoſes to him- 
ſelf three things: To prove or illuſtrate the ſubject up- 
on which he treats; to conciliate the minds of his hear- 
ers; and to engage their paſſions in his favour. And 
as theſe require different kinds of arguments or mo- 
tives, invention furniſhes him with a ſupply for each 
of them, as will be ſhewn ia their order. 

Aa argument, as defined by Cicero, is a reaſon, 


wn induces us to believe, what before we doubted 
. 


artful addreſs: but ſtil] both theſe are ia order to per- 
ſuade and excite them to action. 

And while the orator employs his art in purſuin 
only thoſe ends for which it was at firſt deſigned, the 
perſuading men to good and virtuous actions, and gif. 
ſuading them from every thing that is ill and vicious: 
nothing can be more commendable in itſelf, or uſeful 
to human ſocieties. 


9 3. Of the Diviſion of Oratory. 
Oxaroxy conſiſts of four parts; invention, diſp:/7- 


tion, elocution, and pronunciation. This will appear 


by conſidering the nature of each of them, and what 
it contributes in forming an orator. Every one who 
aims to ſpeak well and accurately upon any ſubje&, 
does naturally iu the firſt place inquire after and pyr. 
ſue ſuch thoughts as may ſeem molt proper to explain 
and illuſtrate the thing upon which he defigns to dif. 
courſe. And if the nature of it requires that he ſhould 
bring reaſons to confirm what he ſays, he not only 
ſceks the ſtrongeſt, and ſuch as are like to be beſt re- 
ceived; but alſo prepares to anſwer any thing which 
may be offered to the contrary. This is invention.” 
After this he deliberates with himſelf in what method 
to diſpoſe of thoſe things which have occurred to his 
mind, that they may appear in the plaineſt light, and 
not loſe their force by diſorder and confuſion. This 
is the buſineſs of diſpofttion. His next concern is to 
give his thoughts an agreeable dreſs; by making 
choice of the fitteſt words, cleareſt expreſſions, ſmocth 
and harmonſous periods, with other ornaments of ſtyle, 
as may beſt ſuit the nature of his ſubjeR, brighten his 
diſcourſe, and render it moſt entertaining to his hear- 
ers. And this is called e/acution. The laſt thing he 
attends to, is to deliver what he has thus compoſed, 
with a jult and agreeable pronunciation. And daily 
Experience convinces us, how much this contributes 
both to engage the attention, and impreſs what 1s ſpo- 
ken upon the mind. This then is the method to which 
nature directs, in order to qualify ourſelves for diſcour- 
ſing to the beſt advantage: Though by cuſtom and 
habit theſe things become ſo familiar to us, that we 
do not always attend to them ſeparately in their na- 
tural order. However, it is the buſineſs of art to fol- 
low nature, and to treat of things in that manner which 


ſhe dictates. 


Ox INVENT. ION. 


And as different kinds of diſcourſes require different 
arguments, rhetoricians have conſidered them two 
ways; in general, under certain heads, as a common 
fund for all ſubjects; and in a more particular manner, 
as they are ſuited to demonſtrative, deliberative, or. ſu- 
dicial diſcourſes. At preſent we ſhall treat only upon 
the former of theſe. And now, that one thing may 
receive proof and confirmation from another, it is ne- 
ceſſary that there be ſome relation between them; for 
all things are not equally adapted to prove one ano- 
ther. Thus, in meaſuring the quantity of two things 
which we would ſhew to be either equal or unequal, 
if they are of ſuch a nature that one cannot be applic 
to the other, then we take a third thing, which ma) 


be applied to them both; and that mult be * 


, 
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aft to one of the two, which if applied to the other, 
and found equal to that alſo, we preſently conclude 
that thoſe two things are equal; but if it be unequal 

to the other, we ſay that thoſe two things are un- 

equal, Becauſe it is the certain and known property 
of all quantities, that whatſoever two things are equal 

to a third, are equal to one another; and where one 

of zoy two things is equal to a third, and the other 
vnc qual, thoſe two things are unequal to one another, 

What has been ſaid of quantities, will hold true in all 
other caſes, that ſo far as any two things or ideas 

agree to a third, ſo far they agree to one another. 
So likewiſe, on the contrary, as far as one of any two 
things or ideas does agree to a third, and the other 
des not, ſo far they diſagree with one another; in 
which reſpect, one of them cannot be truly affirmed of 
the other. Since, therefore, in every propoſition, one 
thing is ſpoken of another, if we would find out whe- 

ther the two ideas agree to each other or not, where 
this is not evident of itſelf, we muſt find out ſome. 
third thing, the idea of which agrees to one of them; 

2nd then that being applied to the other, as it does 

agice or diſagree with it, ſo we may conclude, that 

the two things propoſed do agree or diſagree with 

one another. This will be made more clear by an, 
example or two. Should it be inquired, Whether 
virtue is to be loved; the agreement between virtue 
and love might be found by comparing them ſepa- 

rately with happineſs, as a common meaſure to both. 

For lince the idea of happineſs agrees to that of love, 

and the idea of virtue to that of happineſs; it follows, 

that the ideas of virtue and love agree to one another: 

and therefore it may be affirmed, That virtue is to be 

lied. But on the contrary, becauſe the idea of mi- 

ſery diſagrees with that of love, but the idea of vice 

agrees to that of miſery, the two ideas of vice and 

love mult conſequently diſagree with one another; 

and therefore it would be falſe to aſſert, That vice is 

to be l;ved. Now, this third thing logicians call the 

medium, or middle term, becauſe it does as it were 

connect two extremes; that is, both parts of a pro- 

polition. But rhetoricians call it an argument, be- 

cauſe it is ſo applied to what was before propoſed, as 

to become the inſtrument of procuring our aſſent to 

it, Thus far as to the nature and uſe of arguments. 

wy * next explain by what methods they are to be 

bought. 5 

A lively imagination, and readineſs of thought, are 
undoubtedly a very great help to invention. Some 
perſons are naturally endued with that quickneſs of 
fancy, and penetration of mind, that they are ſeldom 
it a loſs for arguments either to defend their own 
opinions, or to attack their adverſaries. However, 
theſe things being the gift of nature, and not to be 
gained by art, do not properly fall under our preſent 
conſideration. 

It will be readily granted, that great learning and 
extenſive knowledge are a noble fund for invention. 
An orator therefore ſhould be furniſhed with a ſtock of 
important truths, ſolid maxims of reaſon, and a variety 
of knowledge, collected and treaſured up both from 
obſervation, and a large acquaintance with the- liberal 
arts; that he may not only be qualified to expreſs 
himſelf in the moſt agreeable manner, but likewiſe to 


lar port what he ſays with the ſtrongeſt and eleareſt 
arguments. 
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But becauſe all are not born with a like happy Invention- 


genius, and have not the ſame opportunity to cultivate 
their minds with learning and knowledge; and be- 
cauſe nothing is more difficult than to dwell long 
upon the conſideration of one thing, in order to find 
out the ſtrongeſt arguments which may be offered for 
and againſt it; upon theſe accounts, art has preſcribed 
a method to leſſen, in ſome meaſure, theſe difficulties, 
and help every one to a ſupply of arguments vpon any 
ſubject. And this is done by the contrivance of com- 
mon places, which Cicero calls the ſoats or heads f 
arguments, and by a Greek name topics. They are 
of two ſorts, internal and external. 

I. Internal topics. Though things, with regard to 
their nature and properties, are exceelingly various, 
yet they have certain common relations, by means 
whereof the truth of what is either affirmed or denied 
concerning them in any reſpect may be evinced. The 
ancient Greek rhetoricians therefore reduced theſe re- 
lations to ſome general heads, which are termed chu 
mon places; becauſe the reaſons or arguments ſuited 
to prove any propoſition, are repoſited in them, as a 
common fund or receptacle. And they are called 12. 
ternal heads, becauſe they ariſe from the ſubje& upon 
which the orator treats; and are therefore diſtinguiſhed 
from others named external, which he fetches from 
without, and applies to his preſent purpoſe, as will be 
ſhewn hereafter. Cicero and Quintilian make them 
16; three of which comprehend the whole thing they 
are brought to prove, namely, definition, enumeration, 
and notation: of the remaining 13, ſome contain a 
part of it, and, the reſt its various properties and cir- 
cumſtances, with other confiderations relating to it; 
and theſe are, genus, ſpecies, antecedents, conſequents, 
adjundts, conjugates, cauſe, eſect, contraries, opprſites, 


fimilitude, diſſimilitude, and compariſon. 


Definition explains the nature of the thing defined, 
and ſhews what it is. And to whatſoever the defini- 
tion agrees, the thing defined does fo likewiſe, If 
therefore Socrates be a rational creature, he is a man; 
becauſe it is the definition of a man, that he is a ra- 
tional creature, | 

Enumeration takes in all the parts of a thing. And 
from this we prove, that what agrees to all the parts, 
agrees to the whole; and what does not agree to any 
one or more parts, does not agree to the whole: As 
when Cicero proves to Piſo that all the Roman ſtate 
hated him, by enumerating the ſeveral ranks and orders 
of Roman citizens who all did ſo. 

Notation, or etymology, explains the meaning or 
fignification of a word. From which we reafon thus: 
« Tf he cannot pay his debts, he is inſolveut;“ for 
that is the meaning of the word ie nt. 

Genu} is what contains under it two or more forts 
of things, differing in nature. From this head logi— 
cians reaſon thus: „ Becauſe every animal is mortal, 
and man is an animal, therefore man is mortal.” By 
orators make a further uſe of this argument, whic 
they call aſcending from the hypotheſis to the thefts 5 that 


is, from a particular to a general: As ſhould a per- 


fon, when ſpeaking in praiſe of juſtice, take occafion 


from thence to commend and ſhew the exccll-ncy of 
virtue in general, with a view to render that particular 
virtue more amiable. For fince every ſpecies contains 
in it the whole nature of the genus to which 1t relates, 
beſides what is peculiar to itlelf, whereby it is dillio- 
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of neceſſity be applicable to the ſpecies. 

Species is that which comprehends under it all the 
individuals of the ſame nature. From hence we may 
argue, „He is a man, therefore he has a rational 
ſoul.” And orators ſometimes take occaſion from 
this head to deſcend from the theſis to the hypotheſis: 
that is, in treating upon what is more general], to in- 
troduce ſome particular contained under it, for the 
greater illuſtration of the general. 

Antecedents are ſuch things, as, being once allowed, 
others neceſſarily, or very probably, follow. From this 
head an inſeparable property is proved from its ſubjeR : 
as, It is material, and therefore corruptible. 

Conſequents are ſuch things, as being allowed, ne- 
ceſſarily, or very probably infer their antecedents. 
Hence the ſubject is proved from an inſeparable pro- 
perty in this manner: It is corruptible, and therefore 
material. 

Adjunct are ſeparable properties of things, or cir- 
cumſtances that attend them. Theſe are very nume- 
rous, and afford a great variety of arguments, ſome 
of which uſually occur in every diſcourſe. They do 
not neceſſarily ibfer their ſubject; but, if fitly choſen, 
render a thing credible, and are a ſufficient ground for 
aſſent. The way of reaſoning from them we ſhall ſhew 
preſently. 

Conjugates are words deduced from the ſame origin 
with that of our ſubject. By theſe the habit is proved 
from its acts: as, He who does juſtly is juſt. He does 
not act wiſely, therefore he is not wiſe. But this infe- 
rence will not hold, unleſs the actions appear continued 
and conſtant. 

A cauſe is that, by the force of which a thing does 
exiſt, here are four kinds of cauſes, matter, form, 
efficient, and end, which afford a great variety of ar- 
guments. The way of reaſoning — them is to in- 
fer the effect from the cauſe : as, Man is endued with 
reaſon, therefore he is capable of knowledge. 

An efed is that which ariſes from a cauſe, there- 
fore the cauſe is proved by it: as, He is endued with 
knowledge, therefore with reaſon. 


Contraries are things, which under the ſame genus; 


are at the utmoſt diſtance from each other. So that 
what we grant to the one, we utterly deny the other : 
as, Virtue ought to be embraced, therefore vice ſhould 
be avoided. f 

Oppoſites are ſuch things, which, though repugnant 
to each other, yet are not dire ly contradictory : as, 
To love and to injure, to hate, and to commend. Phe 
differ from contraries in this, that they do not abſo- 
jutely exclude one another. An argument is drawn 
from things repugnant, thus + He will do a man a miſ- 
chicf, therefore he does not love him. He loves a man, 
therefore he will not repruach him. 

Similitude is an agreement of things in quality. 
Thus Cicero proves, that pernicious citizens ought to 
be taken out of the ſtate; by the likeneſs they bear to 
corrupted members, which are cut off to prevent fur- 
ther damage to the body. 

Diſſimilitude is a diſagreement of things in quality. 
From this head Cicero ſhews the preference of his own 
exile to Piſo's government of Macedonia ; by the dif- 
terence between their conduct, and the people's eſteem 
of them, 


is compared with a greater, with a leſs, or with itz 
equal. This place, therefore, differs from that of 
ſimilitude on this account, that the quality was conf... 
dered in that, but here the quantity, An argument 
from the greater is thus drawn : If five legions could 
not conquer the enemy, much leſs will two. 

We ſhall juſt give one example of the manner of - 
reaſoning from theſe heads, whereby the uſe of them 
may further appear. If any one, therefore, ſhould 
have endeavoured to perſuade Cicero not to accept of 
his life upon the condition offered him by Antony, 
That he would burn his Philippic orations which had 
been ſpoken againſt him, he might be ſuppoſed to 
uſe ſuch arguments as theſe; partly taken from the 
adjuncts of Cicero, partly from thoſe of Antony, and 
partly from the thing itſelf. And firſt with regard to 
Cicero, it might be ſaid, That ſo great a man ought 
not to purchaſe his life at ſo dear a price as the los of 
that immorta] honour which by ſo great pains and 
labour he had acquired. And this might be confirm- 
ed by another. xgument, That now he was grown 
old, and could — to live much longer. And 
from the character of Antopy he might argue thus: 
That he was very crafty and deceitful ; and only de- 
ſigned, by giving him hopes of life, to have the Phi- 
lippics firſt burnt, which otherwiſe he knew would 
tranſmit to poſterity an eternal brand of infamy upon 
him; and then he would take off the author. And 
this might be ſhewn by compariſon. For lince he 
would not ſpare. others, who had not ſo highly exaſ- 
perated him, and from whom he had not ſo much to 
fear; certainly he would not forgive Cicero, ſince be 
knew well enough, that ſo long as he lived, he him- 
ſelf could never be in ſafety. And, laſtly, an aryu- 
ment might alſo be fetched from the nature of the 
thing itſelf in the following manner: That Cicero by 
this action would ſhamefully betray the ſtate, and the 
cauſe of liberty, which he had through his whole life 
molt couragiouſly defended, with ſo great honour to 
himſelf, and advantage to the public. Upon ſuch an 
account, a perſon might have uſed theſe or theilike 
arguments with Cicero, which ariſe from the fore- 
mentioned heads. | 


From this account of common places, it is eaſy 5—(11 


to conceive what a large field of diſcourſe they open 
to the mind upon every ſubjet. Theſe different 
conſiderations furniſh out a great number and variety 
of arguments, - ſufficient to ſupply the moſt barren in- 
vention. He can never be at a loſs for matter, who 
conſiders well the nature of his ſubject, the parts of 
which it conſiſts, the circumſtances which attend it, 
the cauſes from whence it ſprings, the effects it pro- 
duces, its agreement, diſagreement, or repugnancy to 


other things; and in like manner carries it through 


all the remaining heads. But although this method 
will aſſiſt us very much to enlarge upon a ſubject, and 
place it in different views ; yet a prudent man 1s not 
fo deſirous to ſay a great deal, as to ſpeak to the pur- 
poſe; and therefore will make choice of proper ar- 
guments, and ſuch only as have a direR tendency 
to confirm or illuſtrate his ſubject. And for this end, 
it is neceſſary for him to gain, firſt a thorough Know- 
ledge of bis ſubject, and then arguments will naturally 
ſpring up in his mind proper to ſupport it; and it * 


. 


* 


« still at a loſs, and find occaſion to have recourſe to 
theſe heads, he will readily perceive from whence to 
take thoſe which are belt ſuited to his purpoſe. 

II. Of external topics. When the orator reaſons from 
ſuch topics as do not ariſe from his ſubje&, but from 
things of a different nature, theſe are called external. 
They are all taken from authorities, and are by one 
.eneral name called Teſtimontes. 

Now a teſtimony may be expreſſed by writing, 
ſpeech, or any other ſign proper to declare a perſon's 
mind, And all teftimonies may be diſtinguiſhed into 
two ſorts, divine and human. A divine teſtimony, 
when certainly known to be ſuch, is inconteſtable, 
and admits of no debate, but ſhould be acquieſced in 
without heſitation. Indeed the ancient Greeks and 
Romans elteemed the pretended oracles of their deities, 
the anſwers of their augurs, and the like fallacies, di- 
vine teſtimqnies : but with us no one can be ignorant 
of their true notion, though they do not ſo directly 
come under our preſent conſideration. Human teſti- 
monies, confidered as furniſhing the orator with ar- 
guments, may be reduced to three heads; writings, 
witneſſes, and contracti. 

1. By Writings, here, are to be underſtood written 
laws, wills, or other legal inſtruments, Expreſſed and 
conveyed in that manner. And it is not ſo much the 
force and validity of ſuch teſtimonies, conſidered in 
themſelves, that is here intended, as the occaſion of 
diſpute which may at any time ariſe concerning their 
true deſign and import, when produced in proof upon 
either fide of a controverſy. And theſe are five; Am- 
biguity, Diſagreement between the words and inten- 
tion, Contraricty, Reaſoning, and Interpretation. 

A. writing is then ſaid to 2 ambiguous, when it is 
capable of two or more ſenſes, which makes the wri- 
ter's deſign uncertain. Now ambiguity may ariſe ei- 
ther from fingle words, or the conſtruction of ſenten- 
ces. From ſingle words; as when either the ſenſe of 
a word, or the application of it, is doubtful. As, 
ſhould it be queſtioned, whether ready money ought 
to be included under the appellation of chattels left by 
a will; or, if a teſtator bequeath a certain legacy to 
tus nephew Thomas, and he has two nephews of that 
name. But ambiguity is alſo ſometimes occaſioned 
from the conſtruction of a ſentence; as when ſeveral 
things or perſons having been already mentioned, .it 
is doubtful to which of them that which follows ought 
to be referred. For example, a perſon writes thus in 
his will: „Let my heir give as a legacy to Titius, an 
horſe out of my ſtable, which he pleaſes. Here it 


may be queſtloned, whether the word he refers to the - 


heir or to Titius ; and conſequently, whether the heir 
be allowed to give Titius which horſe he pleaſe, or 
Titius may chooſe which he likes beſt. Now as to 
controverhies of this kind, in the firſt caſe above-men- 
toned, the party who claims the chattels may plead, 
that all moveable goods come under that name, and 
therefore that he has a right to the money. This he 
will endeavour to prove from ſome inſtances where 
the word has been fo ufed. The buſineſs of the op- 
polite party is to refute this, by ſhewing that money 
1s not there included. And if either fide produce 
precedents in his favour, the other may endeavour to 
"ew the caſes are not parallel. As to the ſecond caſe, 
"ring from an ambiguity in the name, if any other 
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words or expreſſions in the will ſcem to countenance luvention. 


either of the claimants, he will not fail to interpret 
them to his advantage. So likewiſe, if any thing ſaid 
by the teſtator, in his lifetime, or any regard. ſhewn 
to either of theſe nephews more than — may 
help to determine which of them was intended, a 
proper uſe may be made of it. And the ſame may be 
ſaid with regard to the third caſe. In which the le- 
youre may reaſon likewiſe from the common uſe of 
angusge, and ſhew, that in ſuch expreſſions, it is 
uſual to make the reference to the laſt or next antece- 
dent; and from thence plead, that it was the deſign 
of the teſtator to give him the option. But in anſwer 
to this, it may be ſaid, that allowing it to be very 
often ſo, yet in this inſtance it ſeems more eaſy and 
natural to repeat the verb give after pleaſes, and ſo to 
ſupply the ſentence, which be pleaſes to give him, re- 
ferring it to the heir, than to bring in the verb chooſe, 
which was not in the ſentence before; and ſo, by 
ſupplying the ſenſe, which he pleaſes to chooſe, to give 
the option to Titius. But where controverſies of this 
kind ariſe from a law, recourſe may be had to other 
laws where the ſame thing has been expreſſed with 
reater clearneſs; which may help to determine the 

Lale of the paſſage in diſpute. | 
A ſecond controverſy from writings is, when one 
party adheres to the words, and the other to what he 
aſſerts was the writer's intention. Now he who op- 
poſes the literal ſenſe, either contends, that what he 
himſelf offers is the fimple and plain meaning of the 
writing, or that it muſt be ſo underſtood in the parti- 
cular caſe in diſpute. An inſtance of the former is 
this, as we find it in Cicero. A perſon who died 
without children, but left a widow, had made this 
proviſion in his will: © If I have a ſon born to me, 
he ſhall be my heir.” And a little after; „If my 
ſon die before he comes of age, let Curius be my 
heir.” There is no ſon born: Curius therefore ſues 
for the eſtate, and pleads the intention of the teſtator, 
who deſigned him for his heir, if he ſhould have no 
ſon who arrived at age; and ſays, there can be no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe he did not intend the ſame perſon 
for his heir if he had no ſon, as if he ſhould have one 
who afterwards died in his minority. But the heir 
at law inſiſts upon the words of the will; which, as 
he ſays, require, that firſt a ſon ſhould be born, and 
afterwards die under age, before Curius can ſucceed 
to the inheritance ; and there being no ſon, a ſub- 
ſtituted heir, as Curius was, can have no claim where 
the firſt heir does not exiſt, from whom he derives his 
pretenſion, and was to ſucceed by the appointment of 
the will, Of the latter caſe, rhetoricians give this ex- 
ample : „It was forbidden by a law to open the city- 
gates in the night. A certain perſon notwithſtand- 
ing, in time of war, did open them in the night, and 
let in ſome auxiliary troops, to prevent their being 
cut off by the enemy, who was polted near the town.” 
Afterwards, when the war was over, this perſon 1s 
arraigned, and tried for his life on account of this ac- 
tion, Now, in ſuch a caſe, the proſecutor founds his 
charge upon the expreſs words of the law ; and pleads, 
that no ſufficient reaſon can be aſſigned for going 
contrary to the letter of it, which would be to make 
a new law, and not to cxecute one already made. 
The defendant, on the other hand, alleges, That the 
$1134 fact 
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invention. fact he is charged with cannot, however, come within The third controverſy of this kind is, when two — 


the intention of the law; ſince he either could not, or 
ought not, to have complied with the letter of in 
that particular caſe, which muſt therefore neceſfarily 
be ſuppoſed to have been excepted in the deſign of 
that law when it was made. But to this the proſe- 
cutor may reply, That all ſuch exceptions as are in- 
tended by any law, are uſually expreſſed in it: and 
inſtances may be brought of particular exceptions ex- 
preſſed in ſore laws; and if there be any ſuch excep- 
tion in the law under debate, it ſhould eſpecially be 
mentioned. He may further add, That to admit of 
exceptions not expreſſed in the law itſelf, 1s to ener- 
vate the force of all laws, by explaining them away, 
and in effect to render them uſcleſs. And this he 
may further corroborate, by comparing the law under 
debate with others, and conſidering its nature and 
importance, and how far the public intereſt of the 
ſtate is concerned in the due and regular execution of 
it ; from whence he may infer, that ſhould exceptions 
be admitted in other laws of leſs conſequence, yet, how- 
ever, they ought not in this. Laftly, he may conſi- 
der the reaſon alleged by the defendant, on which he 
founds his plea, and ſhew there was not that neceſlity 
of violating the law in the preſent caſe, as is pretended. 
And this is often the more requiſite, becauſe the party 
who diſputes againſt the words of the law, always en- 
deavours to ſupport his allegations from the equity of 
the caſe. If, therefore, this plea can be enervated, 
the main ſupport of the defendant's cauſe is removed. 
For as the former arguments are deſigned to prevail 
with the judge, to determine the matter on this fide 
the queſtion from the nature of the caſe; ſo the in- 
tention of this argument is to induce him to it, from 
the weakneſs of the defence made by the oppoſite 
party. But the defendant will, on the contrary, uſe 
ſuch arguments, as may beſt demonſtrate the equity 
of his cauſe, and endeavour to vindicate the fact from 
his good defign and intention in doing it. He will 
lay, That the laws have allotted puniſhments: for the 
commiſhon of ſuch facts as are evil in themſelves, or 
prejudicial to others; neither of which can be char- 
ged upon the action for which he is accuſed : That no 
law can be rightly executed, if more regard be had to 
the words and fyll:bles of the writing, than to the 
intention of the legiſlator. To which purpoſe, he 
may allege that direction of the law itſelf, which 
ſays, “ The law ought not to be too rigoroſly inter- 
preted, nor the words of it ſtrained ; but the true in- 
tention and defign of each part of it duly conſidered:“ 
As allo that faying of Cicero, What law may not 
be weakened and deſtroyed, if we bend the ſenſe to 
the words, and do not regard the defign and view of 
the Jegiflator?” Hence he may take occaſion to com- 
plain of the hardſhip of ſuch a procedure, that no dif- 
terence ſhouid be made between an audacious and 
wilful crime, and an honeſt or neceſſary action, which 
might happen to diſagree with the letter of the law, 
though not with the intent of it. And as it was ob- 
ſerved before to be of conſiderable ſervice to the ac- 
cuſer, if he could remove the defendant's plea of 
equity; {o it will be of equal advantage to the de- 
tendant, it he can fix upon any words in the law, 
which may in the leaſt ſeem to countenance his caſe, 
Uuncc this will take off the main force of the charge. 


writings happen to claſh with each other, or at leaſt 
ſeem to do ſo. Of this Hermogenes gives the fol. 
lowing inſtance. One law enjoins: “ He who con. 
tinues alone in a ſhip during a tempeſt, ſhall have the 
roperty of the ſhip.” Another law ſays, « A diſin- 
Larked ſon ſhall enjoy no part of his father's eſtate,” 
Now a ſon, who had been diſinherited by his father, 
happens to be in his father's ſhip in a tempeſt, and 
continues there alone, when every one elſe had de. 
ſerted it. He claims the ſhip by the former of theſe 
laws, and his brother tries his right with him by the 
latter. In ſuch caſes, therefore, it may firſt be con- 
fidered, Whether the two laws can be reconciled, 
And if that cannot be done, then, Which of them ap- 
pears more equitable, Alſo, Whether one be poſi- 
tive, and the other negative: becauſe prohibitions 
are a ſort of exceptions to poſitive injunctions. Or, If 
one be a general law, and the other more particular, 
and come nearer to the matter in queſtion, Likewiſe, 
Which was laſt made: fince former laws are often 
abrogated, either wholly or in part, by ſubſequent 
laws; or at leaſt were deſigned to be fo. Laſtly, it 
may be obſerved, Whether one of the laws be not 
plain and expreſs ; and the other .more dubious, or 
has any ambiguity in it. All, or any of which 
things, that party will not omit to improve for his 
advantage whole intereſt is concerned in it. 

The fourth controverſy is reaſoning. As when 
ſomething, not expreſsly provided for by a law, is in- 
ferred by a fimilitude, or parity of reaſon, from what 
is contained in it. Quintilian mentions this inſtance 
of it. There was a law made at Tarentum, to pro- 
hibit the exportation of wool, but a certain perſon 
exports ſheep.” In this caſe, the proſecutor may 
firſt compare the thing which occaſions the charge, 
with the words of the law, and ſhew their agreement, 
and how unneceſſary it was that particular thing 
ſhould have been expreſsly mentioned in the law, fince 
it is plainly contained in it, or at leaſt an evident con- 
ſequence from it. He may then plead, that many 
things of a like nature are omitted in other Jaws for 
the ſame reaion. And, laftly, he may urge the rea- 
ſonableneſs and equity of the procedure. The de- 
fendant, on the other hand, will endeavour to ſhew 
the deficiency of the reaſoning, and the difference be- 
tween the two caſes, He will inſiſt upon the plain 
and expreſs words of the law, and ſet forth the ill 
tendency of ſuch inferences and concluſions drawn 
from ſimilitudes and compariſons, ſince there is ſcarce 
any thing but in ſome reſpect may bear a reſemblance 
to another, 

The laſt controverſy under this head is interpreta- 
tion, in which the diſpute turns upon the true mcan- 
ing and explication of the law in reference to that 
particular caſe, We have the following inſtance of 
this in the Pandects: A man who had two fon, 
both under age, ſubſtitutes Titius as heir to him who 
ſhould die laſt, provided both of them died in their 
minority. They both periſh together at ſea before 
they came to age. Here ariſes à doubt, whether the 
ſubſtitution can take place, or the inheritance de- 
volves to the heir at law.” The latter pleads, That 
as neither of them can be ſaid to bave died laſt, the 


ſubſtitution cannot take place; Which was — 
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— But to this it may be ſaid, It was the intention of the 


teſtator, that if both died in their nonage, Titius 
ſhould ſucceed to the inheritance; and therefore it 
makes no difference whether they died together, or 
one after the other: and ſo the law determines it. 

2. The ſecond head of external arguments are Wit- 
noſes. Theſe may either give their evidence, when ab- 
ſent, in writing ſubſcribed with their name; or pre- 
ſent, by word of mouth. And what both of them 
teltify, may either be from hearſay ; or what they 
ſaw themſelves, and were preſent at the time it was 
done. As the weight of the evidence may be thought 

reater or leſs on each of theſe accounts, either party 
will make ſuch uſe of it as he finds for his advantage. 
The characters of the witneſſes are alſo to be conſi- 
dered ; and if any thing be found in their lives or be- 
haviour that is juſtly exceptionable, to invalidate their 
evidence, it ought not to be omitted. And how they are 
aſſected to the contending parties, or either of them, 
may deſerve conſideration ; for ſome allowances may 
be judged reaſonable in caſe of friendſhip, or enmity, 
where there is no room for any other exception. But 
regard ſhould chiefly be had to what they teſtify, and 
bow far the cauſe is affected by it. Cicero is very large 
vpon moſt of theſe heads in his defence of Marcus Fon- 
teius, with a deſign to weaken the evidence of the 
Gauls againſt him, And where witneſſes are produ- 
ced on one fide only, as orators ſometimes attempt to 
leſſen the credit of this kind of proof, by pleading, 
that wit neſſes are liable to be corrupted, or biaſſed by 
ſome prevailing intereſt or paſſion, to which argu- 
ments taken from the nature and circumſtances of 
things are not ſubject; it may be anſwered on the 
other hand, that ſophiſtical arguments and falſe co- 
lourings are not expoſed to infamy or puniſhment, 
whereas witneſſes are reſtrained by ſhame and penal- 
ties, nor would the law require them if they were not 
neceſſary. | 

3. The third and laſt head of external arguments are 
Contracts ; which may be either public or private. By 
public are meant the tranſactions between different 
itates, as leagues, alliances, and the like; which de- 
pend on the laws of nations, and come more pro- 
perly under deliberative diſcourſes, to which we 
tha!l refer them. Thoſe are called private, which re- 
J2te to lefler bodies or ſocieties of men, and ſingle 
perſons ; and may be either written, or verbal. And 
it is not ſo much the true meaning and purport of 
them that is here conſidered, as their force and obli- 
zation. And, as the Roman law declares, No- 
thing can be more agreeable to human faith, than that 
perſons ſhould ſtand to their agreements.” Therefore, 
mn controverſies of this kind, the party, whoſe inte- 
reſt it is that the contract ſhould be maintained, will 
plead, that ſuch covenants bave the force of private 
laws, and ought religiouſly to be obſerved, fince the 
common affairs of mankind are tiavſactcd in that man- 
ner; and therefore to violate them, is to deſtroy all 
commerce and ſociety among men. On the other 
ide it may be ſaid, that jutlice and equity are chiefly 
to by "ezardec, which are immutable; and beſides, that 
the public laws are the common rule to determine ſuch 

ler ences, which ar: d:fipn:d to redreſs thoſe who 
are agg ricved. And, indeed, where a compact has 


been obtained by force or fraud, it is in itſelf void, and 


C 


ton. upon the condition that one died after the other. 
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has no effeR either in law or reaſon. But on the other Invention. 


hand, the Roman lawyers ſeem to have very rightly 
determined, that all ſuch obligations as are founded in 
natural equity, though not binding by national laws, 
and are therefore called nuda pada, ought, however, in 
honour and conſcience to be performed. 

III. OF the State of a Controverſy. The ancients, ob- 
ſerving that the principal queſtion or point of dif. 
pute in all controverſies might be referred to ſome par- 
ticular head, reduced thoſe heads to a certain number; 


20 


that both the nature of the queſtion might by that 


means be better known, and the arguments ſuited to 
it be diſcovered with greater eaſe. And theſe heads 
they call fates. 

By the ſtate of a controverſy, then, we are to under— 
ſtand the principal point in diſpute between contend - 
ing parties, upon the proof of which the whole cauſe 
or controverſy depends. We find it expreſſed by ſeve- 
ral other names in ancient writers: as, the con/titu- 
tion of the cauſe, the general head, and the chief” que- 
tion. And as this is the principal thing to be attend - 
ed to in every ſuch diſcourſe ; fo it is what firſt re- 
quires the confideration of tle ſpeaker, and ſhould be 
well fixed and digeſted in his mind, before he proceeds 
to look for arguments proper to ſopport it. Thus An- 


thony, the Roman orator, ſpeaking of his own me- 


thod in his pleading, ſays: “ When I underſtand the 
nature of the cauſe, and begin to conſider it, the firſt 
thing I endeavour to do is, to ſettle with myſelf what 
that is to which all my diſcourſe relating to the mat- 
ter in diſpute ought to be referred : then I diligently 
attend to theſe other two things, How to recommend 
myſelf, or thoſe for whom I plead, to the good efteem 
of my hearers ; and how to influence their minds, as 
may beſt ſuit my deſign.” This way of procecding 
appears very agreeable to reaſon and prudence. For 
what can be more abſurd, than for a perſon to attempt 
the proof of any thing, before he has well ſettled in 
his own mind a clear and diſtin& notion, what the 
thing 1s which he would endeavour to prove? Quin- 
tilian deſcribes it to be, That kind of queſtion which 
ariſes from the firſt conff ict of cauſes.” In judicial caſes, 
it immediately follows upon the charge of the plain- 
tiff, and plea of the defendant. Our common law ex- 
preſſes it by one word, namely, the he Which in- 
terpreters explain, by deſcribing it to be,“ That 
point of matter depending in ſuit, whereupon the par- 
tics join, and pur their cauſe to the trial.” Examples 
will further help to illuſtrate this, and render it more 
evident. In the cauſe of Milo, the charge of the Clo- 
dian party is, Milo killed Clodius. Milo's plea or Ce- 
fence, I killed him, but juſily. From hence eriſes this 
grand queſtion, or ſtate of the cauſe: Ihether it was 
lawful fr Mila to kill Cladius? And that Clodius was 
iawfully killed by Milo, is what Cicero in his defence 
of Milo principaily endeavours to prove. This is the 
main ſubje d of that fine and beautiful oration. The 
whole of his diſcourſe is to be confidered ag centering 
at laſt in tis one point, Whatever different matters 
are occaſionally mentioned, will, if cloſely attended 
to, be found to have been introduced ſome way or 
other the better to ſupport and carry on this defion; 
Now in ſuc; caſes, where the fact is not denied, but 
ſomething 15-olfered in its defence, th. tate of the 
cauſe is taken from the defendant's plea, who is obli— 
ged to make it good: As iu the iuttauce here giver, 
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dependent upon the firſt, And though each of them 1, .' 
has its particular ſtate, yet none of theſe is what rhe. — 
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ſavention, the chief point in diſpute was the lawfulneſs of Milo's 


| action, which it was Cicero's buſineſs to demonſtrate. 


But when the defendant denies the fact, the ſtate of 
the cavſe ariſes from the accuſation; the proof of 
which then lies upon the plaintiff, and not, as in the 
former caſe, upon the defendant. So in the cauſe of 
Roſcius, the charge made againſt him is, That he 
killed his father. But he denies the fact. The grand 
queſtion therefore to be argued is: Whether or not he 
tilled his father? The proof of this lay upon his ac- 
cuſers. And Cicero's deſign in his defence of him is 
to ſhew, that they had not made good their charge. 
Burt it ſometimes happens, that the defendant neither 
abſolutely denies the fact, nor attempts to juſtify it; 
but only endeavours to qualify it, by denying that it 
15 a crime of that nature, or deſerves that name, by 
whic': it is expreſſed in the charge. We have an ex- 
ample of this propoſed by Cicero: “ A perſon is ac- 
cuſed of ſacrilege, for taking a thing, that was ſacred, 
out of a private houſe. He owns the fact, but denies 
it to be ſacrilege; fince it was committed in a private 
houſe, and not in a temple.” Hence this queſtion 
ariſes: I hether to take a ſacred thing out of a private 
houſe, is to be deemed ſacrilege, or only ſimple theft? It 
lies upon the accuſer to prove what the other denies; 
and therefore the ftate of the cauſe is here alſo, as 
well as in the preceding caſe, takgn from the indiQ- 
ment. 

But beſides the principal queſtion, there are other 
ſubordinate queſtions, which follow upon it in the 
courſe of a diſpute, and ſhould be carefully diftin- 
guiſhed from it. Particularly that which ariſes from 
the reaſon, or argument, which is brought in proof of 
the principal queſtion. For the principal queſtion it- 
ſelf proves nothing, but is the thing to be proved, and 
becomes at laſt the coneluſion of the diſcourſe. Thus, 
in the cauſe of Milo, his argument is: I killed Clo- 
dius juſtly, becauſe he aſſaſſinated me. Unleſs the Clo» 
dian party be ſuppoſed to deny this, they give up their 
cauſe, From hence therefore this ſubordinate queſtion 
follows : I/hether Clodius aſſaſſinated Mils? Now Ci- 
cero ſpends much time in the proof of this, as the 
hinge on which the firſt queſtion, and conſequently 
the whole cauſe, depended, For if this was once made 
to appear, the lawfulneſs of Milo's killing Clodius, 
which was the grand queſtion or thing to be proved, 
might be inferred as an allowed conſequence from it. 
This will be evident, by throwing Milo's argument, as 
uled by Cicero, into the form . ſyllogiſm. 

An aſſaſſinator is lawfully killed : 
Cladius was an aſjaſſinator : 
Therefore he was lanufully killed by Milo, whom he 
aſſaſſinated. _ | | 
If the minor propoſition. of this ſyllogiſm was granted, 
no one would deny the conclufion: for the Roman 
law allowed of ſelf-defence. But as Cicero was very 
ſenſible this would not be admitted, ſo he takes much 
pains to bring the court into the belief of it. Now 
where the argument brought in defence of the ſecond 
queſtion is conteſted, or the orator ſuppoſes that it 
may be ſo, and therefore ſupports that with another 
argument, this occaſions a third queſtion conſequent 
upon the former; and in like manner he may proceed 
to a fourth, But be they more or fewer, they are to 
De conſidered but as one chain of ſubordinate queſtions 


toricians call The /tate of the Cauſe, which is to be un. 
derſtood only of the principal queſtion. And if, as it 
frequently happens, the firſt or principal queſtion is 
itſelf directly proved from more than one argument ; 
this makes no other difference, but that each of theſe 
arguments, ſo far as they are followed by others to 
ſupport them, become a diſtin& ſeries of ſubordinate 
queſtions, all dependent upon the firſt. As when Ci. 
cero endeavours to prove, that Roſcius did not kill 
his father, from two reaſons or arguments: Becauſe he 
had neither any cauſe to move him to ſuch a barbaraus 
action, nor any opportunity for it. 

Moreover, befides theſe ſubordinate queſtions, there 
are alſo incidental ones often introduced, which have 
ſome reference to the principal queſtion, and contri. 
bute towards the proof it, though they are not neceſ- 
ſarily connected with it, or dependent upon it. And 
each of theſe alſo has its ſtate, though different from 
that of the cauſe. For every queſtion, or point of con- 
troverſy, muſt be ſtated, before it can be made the 
ſubje& of diſputation. And it is for this reaſon, that 
every new argument advanced by an orator is called a 
queſtion ; becauſe it is conſidered as a freſh matter of 
controverſy. In Cicero's defence of Milo, we meet 
with ſeveral of this fort of queſtions, occaſioned by 
ſome aſperſions which had been thrown out by the 
Clodian party to the prejudice of Milo. As, “ That 
he was unworthy to ſee the light, who owned he had 
killed a man:“ For Milo before bis trial had openly 
confeſſed he killed Clodius. So likewiſe, ** That the 
ſenate had declared the killing of Clodivs was an ille- 
gal ation.” And further, That Pompey, by ma- 
king a new law to ſettle the manner of Milo's trial, 
had given his judgment againſt Milo.” Now to each 
of theſe Cicero replies, belvre he proceeds to the prin- 
cipal queſtion. And therefore, though the queſtion, 
in which the ſtate of a controverſy conſiſts, is ſaid by 
Quintilian to ariſe from “ the firſt conflict of cauſes,” 
yet we find by this inſtance of Cicero, that it 18 not 
always the firſt queſtion in order, upon which the ora- 
tor treats. 

But it ſometimes happens, that the ſame caule or 
controverſy contains in it more than one ſtate. Thus 
in judicial cauſes, every diſtin& charge occaſions a new 
ſtate. All Cicero's orations againſt Verres relate to 
one cauſe, founded upon a law of the Romans againſt 
unjuſt exactions made by their governors of provinces 
upon the inhabitants; but as that proſecution is made 
up of as many charges as there are orations, every 
charge, or indictment, has its different ſtate. So like- 
wiſe his oration in defence of Cœlius has two ſtates, n 
anſwer to a double charge made againſt him by his 
adverſaries : one, © for borrowing money of Clodia, 
in order to bribe certain ſlaves to kill a foreign ambal- 
fador;” and the other, „ for an attempt afterward to 
poiſon Clodia herſelf.” Befides which, there were le 
veral other matters of a leſs heinous nature, which had 
been thrown upon him by his accuſers, with a delign, 
very likely, to render the two principal charges more 
credible; to which Cicero firlt replies, in the ſame man- 
ner as in his defence of Milo. 

Though all the examples we have hitherto brought 


to illuttrate this ſubje&, have been taken from Junes 
Cale; 
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ed the definitive ſtate, when the ſact is not denied; but Invention, 
the diſpute turns upon the nature of it, and what name 


part I. 


tation. caſes 3 yet not only theſe, but very frequently diſ- 
m—courſes of the deliberative kind, and ſometimes thoſe 


. 


an, 


of the demonſtrative, are managed in a controverbal 
way. And all controverſies have their ſtate. And 
therefore Quintilian very juſtly obſerves, that “ ſtates 
balong both to general and particular queſtions; and 
to all ſorts of cauſes, demonſtrative, deliberative, and 
judicial.“ In Cicero's oration for the Manilian law, 
this is the main point in diſpute between him, and 
thoſe who oppoſed that law: Whether Pompey was 
the fitteſt perſon to be intruſted with the management 
of the war againſt Mithridates?” This is a ſubject of 
the deliberative kind. - And of the ſame nature was 
that debate in the ſenate, concerning the demolition 
of Carthage. For the matter in diſpute between Cato, 
who argued for it, and thoſe who were of the contrary 


opinion, ſeems to have been this: Whether it was for 


the intereſt of the Romans to demoliſh Carthage?” 
And fo likkwiſe in thoſe two fine orations of Cato and 
Czſar, given us by Salluſt, relating to the conſpira- 
tors with Catiline, who were then in cuſtody, the con- 
troverſy turns upon this: Whether thoſe priſoners 
ſhould be puniſhed with death, or perpetual impriſon- 
ment?” Examples of the demonſtrative kind are not ſo 
common; but Cicero's oration concerning the“ An- 
ſwers of the ſoothſayers, may afford us an inſtance of 
it. Several prodigies had lately happened at Rome, 
upon which the ſoothſayers being conſulted, aſſigned 
this as the reaſon of them, Becauſe ſome places conſe- 
craied to the gods had been afterwards converted to 
civil uſes. Clodius charged this upon Cicero; whoſe 
houſe was rebuilt at the public expence, after it had 
been demoliſhed by Clodius, and the ground conſe- 
crated to the goddeſs Liberty. Cicero in this ora- 
tion retorts the charge; and ſhews, that the prodigies 
did not reſpe& him, but Clodius. So that the queſtion 
in diſpute was: * To which of the two thoſe prodi- 
gies related?” This oration does not appear to have 
been ſpoken in a judicial way, and mult therefore be- 
long to the demonſt rative kind. His invective againſt 
Piſo is likewiſe much of the ſame nature, wherein he 
8— his own behaviour and conduct with that of 
iſo. 

As to the number of theſe ſtates, both Cicero and 
Quintilian reduce them to three. We mult (fays 
Quintilian) agree with thoſe, whoſe authority Cicero 
follows, who tell us, that three things may be inqui- 

red into in all diſputes: Whether a thing is; what it 
is; and how it is. And this is the method which na- 
ture preſcribes. For in the firſt place, it is neceſſary 
the thing ſhould exift, about which the diſpute is: be- 
cauſe no judgment can be made either of its nature, or 
quality, till its exiſtence be manifeſt ; which is there- 
fore the firſt queſtion. But though rt be manifeſt that 
a thing is, it does not preſently appear what it is; and 
when this is known, the quality yet remains: and af- 
ter theſe three are ſettled, no further inquiry is neceſ- 
ary,” Now the firſt of theſe three ſtates is called the 
enjecural late; as if it be inquired, 4 Whether one 
perſon killed another?” This always follows upon the 
denia] of a fact, by one of the parties; as was the caſe 
of Roſcius, And it receives its name from hence, that 
the Judge is left, as it were, to conjecture, whether 
50 fact was really committed or not, from the evi- 


«ence produced on the other fide. The ſecond is call- 


is proper to give it: as in that example of Cicero, 
« Whether to take a ſacred thing out of a private houſe 
be theft, or ſacrilege?”? For in this caſe it is neceſſary 
to ſettle the diſtinct notion of thoſe two crimes, and 
ſhew their difference. 
quality; when the contending parties are agreed both 
as to the fact, and the nature of it; but the diſpute is, 
« Whether it be, juſt or unjuſt, profitable or unprofi- 


table, and the like;”” as in the cauſe of Milo. 
- From what bas been ſaid upon this ſubjeR, the uſe 


of it may in a good meaſure appear. For whoever en- 
gages in a controverſy, ought in the firſt place to con- 
ſider with himſelf the main queſtion in diſpute, to fix 
it well in his mind;and keep it conſtantly in his view; 
without which he will be very liable to ramble from 


the point, and bewilder both himſelf and his hearers. 


And it is no leſs the buſineſs of the hearers principally 
to attend to this; by which means they will be help- 
ed to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate from the principal que- 
ſtion what is only incidental, and to obſerve how far 
the principal queſtion is affedted by it; to perceive 
what is offered in proof, and what is only brought in 
for illuſtration; not to be miſſed by digreſſions, | to 
diſcern when the ſpeaker goes off from his ſubjeR, 
and when he returns to it again; and, in a word, to 
accompany him through the whole diſcourſe, and carry 
with them the principal chain of reaſoning upon which 
the cauſe depends, ſo as to judge upon the whole, whe- 
ther he has made out his point, and the conclufion 
follows from the premiſes. 


CHAP. II. Of Arguments ſuited to Demonſftrative 
Diſcur/es. 


Tussx conſiſt either in praiſe or diſpraiſe ; and, 
agreeably to the nature of all contraries, one of them 
will ſerve to illuſtrate the other. 

Now we either praiſe peng or things. 

I. In praiſing or diſpraifing perſons, rhetoricians 
preſcribe two methods. One 1s, to follow the order 
in which every thing happened that is mentioned in 
the diſcourſe; the other is, to reduce what is ſaid un- 
der certain general heads, without a ſtrict regard to 
the order of time. 

1. In purſuing the former method, the diſcourſe 
may be very conveniently divided into three periods, 
The firit of which will comain what preceded the pcr- 
ſon's birth; the ſecond, the whole courſe of his life; 
and the third, what followed upon his death. | 

Under the firſt of theſe may be comprehended what 
is proper to be ſaid concerning his country or family. 
And therefore, if theſe were honourable, it may be 
ſaid to his advantage, that he noways diſgraced them, 
but acted ſuitably to ſuch a deſcent. But if they were 
not ſo, they may be either wholly omitted: or it may 
be ſaid, that, inſtead of deriving thence any advantage 
to his character, he has conferred a laſting honour up- 
on them; and that it is not of ſo much moment where, 
or from whom, a perſon derives his birth, as how he 
lives. 

In the ſecond period, which is that of his life, the 
qualities both of his mind and body, with his circum- 
ſtances in the world, may be ſeparatcly conſidered. 

Though, as Quintilian rightly obſerves: “ All exter- 
nal 


The third is called the fate of 
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nal advantages are not praiſes for themſelves, but ac- 


” cording to the uſe that is made of them. For riches, 


and power, and intereſt, as they have great influence, 
and may be applied either to good or bad purpoſes, are 
a proof of the temper of our minds; and therefore we 
are either made better or worſe by them.“ But theſe 
things are a juſtꝰ ground for commendation, when they 
are the reward of virtue, or induftry. Bodily endow- 
ments are health, ſtrength, beauty, activity, and the 
like; which are more or leſs commendable, according 
as they are employed. And where theſe, or any of 
them, are wanting, it may be ſhewn, that they are a- 
bundantly compenſated by the more valuable-endow- 
ments of the mind. Nay, ſometimes a defeQ in theſe 
may give an advantageous turn to a perſon's charac- 
ter; for any virtue appears greater, in proportion to 
the diſadvantages the perſon laboured under in exert- 
ing it. But the chief topics of praiſe are taken*from 
the virtues and qualifications of the mind. And here 
the orator may conſider the diſpoſition, education, 
lcarning, and ſeveral virtues, which ſhone through the 
whole courſe of the perſon's life. In doing which, 
the preference ſhould always be given to virtue above 
knowledge or any other accompliſhment. And 1n ac- 
tions, thoſe are moſt confiderable, and will be heard 
with greateſt approbation, which a perſon either did 
alone, or firſt, or wherein he had feweſt aſſociates; as 
likewiſe thoſe which exceeded expeRation, or were 
dune for the advantage of others rather than his own. 
And further, as the laſt ſcene of a man's life general®'y 
commands the greateſt regard, if any thing remark- 
able at that time was either ſaid or done, it ought par- 
ticularly to be mentioned. Nor ſhould the manner of 
his death, or cauſe of it, if accompamied with any com- 
mendable circumſtances, be omitted; as if he died in 
the ſervice of his country, or in the purſuit of any other 
laudable deſign. 

The third and laſt period relates to what followed 
after the death of the perſon. And here the public 
loſs, and public honours conferred upon the deceaſed, 
are proper to be mentioned. Sepulchres, ſlatutes, 
and other monuments to perpetuate the memory of 
the dead, at the expence of the public, were in com- 
mon uſe both among the Greeks and Romans. But 
in the carlicft times, as theſe honours were more rare, 
ſo they were leſs coſtly. For as in one age it was 
thought a ſufficient reward for him who died in the 
defence of his country, to have his name cut in a 
marble inſcrip*ion, with the cauſe of his death; fo, in 
others, it was very common to ſee the ſtatues of gladi- 
ztors, and perſons of the meaneſt rank, erected in 
public places. And therefore a judgment 1s to be 
formed of theſe things from the time, cuſtom, and 
c zcumances, of different nations; fince the frequency 
of them renders them leſs honourable, and takes off 
from their evidence as the rewards of virtue. But, as 
(Quintilian ſeys, “ Children are an honour to their 
parents, citics to their founders, laws to thoſe who 
compiled them, arts to their inventors, and uſeful 
cuſtoms to the authors of them.” 

And this may ſuffice for the method of praiſing 
perſons, when we propoſe to follow the order of time, 
as Ifocrates has done in his funeral oration upon Eva— 
goras king of Salamis, and Pliny in his panegyric 
vÞ0n the emperor Trajan. But as this method is 


very plain and obvious, fo it requires the more a 


ſeem rather like an hiftory, than an oration: Fox 
which reaſon, we find, that epic poets, as Homer 
Virgil, and others, begin with the middle of the;. 
ſtory, and afterwards take a proper occaſion to intro. 
dnce what preceded, to diverfify the ſubject, and 
give the greater pleaſure and entertainment to their 
readers. 

2. 'The other method above hinted was, to redyce 
the diſcourſe to, certain general heads, without regard- 
ing the order of time. As if any one, in praiſing the 
elder Cato, ſhould propoſe to do it, by ſhewing, that 
he was a molt prudent ſenator, an excellent orator, 
and molt valiant general; all which commendations 


- are given him by Pliny. In like manner, the charac. 


ter of a good general may be compriſed under four 
heads; kill in military affairs, courage, authority, 
and ſucceſs: from all which Cicero commends Pom- 
pey. And agreeably to this method Suetonius has 
written the lives of the firſt twelve Cæſars. 

But in praiſing of perſons, care ſhould always be 
taken, to ſay nothing that may ſeem fiQitious, or out 
of character, which may call the orator's judgment 
or integrity in queſtion. It was not without cauſe, 
therefore, that Lyſippus the ſtatuary, as Plutarch 
tells us, blamed Apelles for painting Alexander the 
Great wick thunder in his hand; which could never 
ſuit his character as a man, however he might boaſt of 
his divine deſcent : for which reaſon Lyſippus himself 
made an image of him holding a ſpear, as the ſign of a 
warrior. Light and trivial things in commendations 
are likewiſe to be avoided, and nothing mentioned 
but what may carry in it the idea'of ſomething truly 
valuable, and which the hearers may be ſuppoſed to 
wiſh for, and is proper to excite their emulation. 
Theſe are the principal heads of praiſe with relation 
to men. In diſpraiſe, the heads contrary to theſe are 
requiſite ; which being ſufficiently clear from what 
has been ſaid, need not particularly be inſiſted on. 

IT. We proceed therefore to the other part of the 
diviſion, which reſpects things, as diſtinguiſhed from 
perſons. By which we are to underſtand all beings 
inferior to man, whether animate or inanimate ; as 
likewiſe the habits and diſpoſitions of men, either good 
or bad, when conſidered ſeparately, and apart from 
their ſubjects, as arts and ſciences, virtues and h 
with whatever elſe may be a proper ſubject for pr 
or diſpraiſe. Some writers, indeed, have, for their own 
amuſement and the diverſion of others, diſplayed 
their eloquence in a jocoſe manner upon ſubjects of 
this kind. So Lucian has written in praiſe of a fly, 
and Syneſius an elegant encomium upon baldnels. 
Others, on the contrary, have done the like in a {a- 
tyrical way. Such is Seneca's apotheofis or conle- 
cration of the emperor Claudius; and the My ſopogon 
or beard- hater, written by Julian the emperor. Not 
to mention ſeveral modern authors, who have imitated 
them in ſuch ludicrous compoſitions. But as to thele 
things, and all of the like nature, the obſervation of 
Antony in Cicero ſeems very juſt ; “ That it is not 
neceſſary to reduce every ſubject we diſcourſe upon to 
rules of art.” For many are fo trivial, as not to de- 
ſerve it; and others ſo plain and evident of themſelves, 


as not to require it. But ſince it frequently 9 
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e way doth of orators and hiftorians to deſcribe 
countries, cities, and facts, we ſhall briefly mention 
the principal heads of invention proper to illuſtrate 
each of thele. 

Countries, then, may be celebrated from the plea- 
ſantneſs of their fituation, the clemency and whole- 
ſomeneſs of the air, and goodneſs of the foil z to which 
laſt may be referred the ſprings, rivers, woods, plains, 


mountains, and minerals. And to all theſe may be 


added their extent, cities, the number and antiquity - 


of the inhabitants; their policy, laws, cultoms, wealth, 
character for cultivating the arts both of peace and 
war; their princes, and other eminent men they have 

rodueed. Thus Pacatus has given us a very elegant 
deſcription of Spain, in his panegyric upon the em- 
peror Theodoſius, who was born there. 

Citics are praiſed from much the ſame topics, as 
countries. And here, whatever contributes either to 
their defence, or ornament, ought particularly to be 
mentioned; as the ſtrength of the walls and fortifica- 
tions, the beauty and ſplendor of the buildings, whe- 
ther ſacred or civil, public or private. We have in 
Herodotus a very fine deſcription of Babylon, which 
was once the ſtrongeſt, largeſt, and moſt regular city 
in the world, And Cicero has accurately deſcribed 
the city of Syracuſe, in the iſland Sicily, in one of his 
orations againſt Verres. 

But facts come much oftener under the cognizance 
of an orator. And theſe receive their commendation 
from their honour, juſtice, or advantage. 
ſeribing them, all the circumſtances ſhould be related 
in their proper order; and that in the moſt lively and 
affecting manner, ſuited to their different nature. 
Livy has repreſented the demolition of Alba by the 
Roman army, which was ſent thither to deſtroy it, 
through the whole courſe of that melancholy ſcene, in 
a ſtyle ſo moving and pathetic, that one can hardly 
ſorbear condoling with the inhabitants, upon reading 
his account. : : 

But in diſcourſes of this kind, whether of praiſe or 
Ciſpraiſe, the orator ſhould (as he ought indeed upon 
all occaſhons) well conſider where, and to whom, he 
peaks. For the wiſe men often think very differently 
both of perſons and things from the common people, 
And we find that learned and judicious men are fre- 
quently divided in their ſentiments, from the ſeveral 
ways of thinking to which they have been ac- 
cultomed. Beſides, different opinions prevail, and 
gain the aſcendant, at different times. While the 
Romans continued a free nation, love of their country, 
liberty, and 
higheſt eſteem among them. And therefore, when 
Cato killed himſelf, that he might not fall into the 
hands of Cæſar, and ſurvive the liberty of his country, 
it was thought an inſtance of the greateſt heroic 
rirtne; but afterwards, when they had been ac- 
cutomed to an arbitrary government, and the ſpirit 
ot liberty was now loft, the poet Martial could ven- 
ture to (ay, 

Death to avoid *tis madneſs ſure to die, 
A prudent orator therefore will be cautious of op- 
poung any lettled and prevailing notions of thoſe to 
whom he addreſſes; unleſs it be neceſſary, and then 


% wil do it in the ſoftelt and moſt gentle manner, 
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But in de- 


public ſpirit, were principles in the 
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Cnay. III. Of Arguments ſuited to Deliberative 
Diſcourſes. 


Tris kind of diſcourſes muſt certainly have been 
very ancient; ſince, doubtleſs, from the fiiſt beginning 
of mens converling together, they deliberated upon 
their common intereſt, and offered their advice to each 
other. But neither thoſe of the laudatory nor judi- 
cial Kind could have been introduced, till mankind 
were ſettled in communities, and found it neceſſary to 
encourage virtue by public rewards, and bring vice 
under the reſtraint of laws. The early practice of 
ſuaſory diſcourſes appears from ſacred writ, where we 
find, that when Moſes was ordered upon an embaſſy 
into Egypt, he would have excuſed himſelf for waut 
of eloquence. And Homer repreſents the Greeks at 
the ſiege of Troy, as flocking like a ſwarm of bees to 
hear their generals harangue them. Nor is this part 
of oratory leſs conſpicuous for its uſefulneſs to man- 
kind, than its antiquity; being highly beneficial 
either in councils, camps, or any ſocieties of men. 
How many inftances have we upon record, where the 
fury of an enraged multitude has been checked and 
appealed by the prudent and artful perſuaſion of ſome 
particular perſon ? The ſtory of Agrippa Menenivs, 
when the commons of Rome withdrew from the ſena- 
tors, and retired out of the city, is too well known, 
to need reciting. And how often have armies been 
animated and fired to the moſt dangerous exploits, or 
recalled to their duty, when ready to mutiny, by a 
moving ſpeech of their general? many inſtances of 
which we find 1n hiſtory, 

All deliberation reſpects ſomething future, for it is 
in vain to conſult about what is already paſt. The 
ſubjet-matter of it is, either things public or private, 
ſacred or civil; indeed all the valuable concerns of 
mankind, both preſent and future, come under its 
regard. And the end propoſed by this kind of diſ- 
courſes is chiefly profit or intereſt. But fince nothing 
is truly profitable, but what is in ſome reſpeR good; 
and every thing, which is good in itſelf, may not in 
all circumſtauces be for our advantage ; properly 
ſpeaking, what is both good and profitable, or beue- 
ficial good, is the end here deſigned. And therefore, 
as it ſometimes happens, that what appears profitable, 
may ſeem to interfere with that which is ſtrictly juſt 
and honourable; in ſuch caſes it is certainly moit 
adviſcable to determine on the ſafer fide of honour and 
juſtice, notwithſtanding ſome plauſible things may be 
offered to the contrary. But where the diſpute hes 
apparently between Nhat is truly honeſt, and ſome 
external advantage propoſed in oppoſition to it, all 
good men cannot but agree in favour of honeſty, 
Such was the caſe of Regulus, who, being taken priſoner 
by the Carthaginians, was permiited to go to Rome 
upon giving his oath, that unleſs he could perſuade 
the ſenate to ſct at liberty ſome young Carthaginian 
noblemen, then priſoners at Rome, in exchange for 
him, he ſhould return again to Carthage. Bur Re- 


gnlus, when he came to Rome, was ſo far from en- 
deavouring to prevail with the ſenate to comply with 
the deſire of the Carthaginians, that he uſed all his 
intereſt to diſſuade them from hearkening to the pro- 
Nor could the molt earneſt intreaties of his 
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neareſt relations and friends, nor any arguments they 
were able to offer, engage him to continue at Rome, 
and not return again to Carthage. He had then 
plainly in his view, on the one fide, eaſe, ſecurity, 
affluence, honours, and the enjoyment of his friends; 
and on the other, certain death, attended with cruel 
torments. However, thinking the former not con- 
ſiſtent with truth and juſtice, he choſe the latter. 
And he certainly ated as become an honeſt and 
brave man, in chooſing death, rather than to violate 
his oath. Though whether he did prudently in per- 
ſuading the ſenate not to make the exchange, or they 
in complying with him, we ſhall leave others to deter- 
mine. Now, when it proves to be a matter of debate, 
whether a thing upon the whole be really beneficial 
or not; as here ariſe, two parts, advice and diſſuaſion, 
they will each require proper heads of argument. But 
as they are contrary to each other, he who is ac- 
quainted with one, cannot well be ignorant of the 
other. We ſhall therefore chiefly mention thoſe pro- 
per for advice, from whence ſuch as are ſuited to 
diſſuade will eafily be perceived. Now the principal 
heads of this kind are theſe following, which are 
taken from the nature and properties of the thing itſelf 
under conſideration. 

1. Pl-aſure often affords a very cogent argument in 
diſcourſes of this nature, Every one knows what an 
influence this has upon the generality of mankind. 
Though, as Quintilian remarks, pleaſure ought not 
of itſelf to be propoſed as à fit motive for action in 
ſerious diſcourſes, but when it is deſigned to recom- 
mend ſomething uſeful, which is the caſe here. So, 
would any one adviſe another to the purſuit of polite 
literature, Cicero has furniſhed him with a very ſtrong 
inducement to it from the pleaſure which attends that 
ſtudy, when he ſays: © If pleaſure only was propoſed 
by theſe ſtudies, you would think them an entertain- 
ment becoming a man of ſenſe and a gentleman, For 
other purſuits neither agree with all times, all ages, 
ror all places; but theſe ſtudies improve youth, de- 
light old age, adorn profpcrity, afford a refuge and 
comfort in adverſity, divert us at home, are no hin- 
drance abroad, fleep, travel, and retire with us into the 
country.“ : 

2. Pri, or advantage. This has no leſs influence 
pon many perſons than the former; and when it re- 
ſpects things truly valuable, it is a very juſt and laudable 
motive. Thus Ccero, when he ſends his Books of of- 


„ to his fon, which he wrote in Latin for his uſe, 


adviſes bim to make the beſt advantage both of his 
tutor's inſtructions, and the converſation at Athens, 
where he then as; but withal to pernſe his philoſo- 
Phucal creatiles, which would be doubly uſeful to him, 
not only upon account of the ſubjects, but likewiſe of 
the language, as they would enable him to expreſs 
timf-it upon thoſe arguments in Latin, which before 
hid only been treated of in Greek, 

3. Hlangur; than which no argument will ſooner 
prevail with generous minds, or inſpire them with 
preater ardour. Virgil has very beautifully deſcribed 
Heftor's ghoſt appearing to Encas the night Troy 
was taben, and adviiing him to depart from this mo- 
tive of tionour : 


Q 9!d-{s born, eſcape by timely flight 
1e flames, and Lorrers of this fatal night. 


The foes already have poſſe(s'd the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall, 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name ; 
More than enough to duty, and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Cou'd be defended, twas by mine alone. 


The argument here made uſe of to perſuade Aneas 
to hae They immediately, is, that he had done all that 
could be expected from him, either as a good ſubje& 
or brave ſoldier, both for his king and country; 
which were ſufficient to ſecure his honour : and now 
there was nothing more to be expected from him, 
when the city was falling, and impoſſible to be ſaved ; 
which could it have been preſerved by human power, 
he himſelf had done it. 


But although a thing confidered in itſelf appear be- 


neficial if it could be attained, yet the expediency of 
undertaking it may ſtill be queſtionable ; in which 
caſe the following heads taken from the circumſtances 
which attend it, will afford proper arguments to en- 
gage 1n it, 

1.) The paſfibility of ſucceeding may ſometimes be 
argued, as one motive to this end. So Hannibal en- 
deavonred to convince king Antiochus, that it was 
poſſible for him to conquer the Romans, if he made 
Italy the feat of the. war; by obſerving to him, not 
only that the Gauls had formerly deſtroyed their city; 
but that he had himſelf defeated them, in every battle 
he fought with them in that country. 

(2.) But an argument founded upon probability will 
be much more likely to prevail. For in many affairs 
of human life, men are determined either to proſecute 
them or not, as the proſpe& of ſucceſs appears more 
or leſs probable. Hence Cicero, after the fatal battle 
at Pharſalia, diſſuades thoſe of Pompey's party, with 
whom he was engaged, from continuing the war any 
longer againſt Cæſar; becauſe it was highly impro- 
bable, after ſuch a defeat, by which their main ſtrength 
was broken, that they ſhould be able to itand their 
ground, or meet with better ſucceſs than they had be- 
fore. 

(3.) But further, fince probability is not a motive 
ſtrong enough with many perſons to engage in the 
proſecution of a thing which is attended with conli- 
derable difficulties, it is often neceffary to repreſent 
the facility of doing it, as a further reaſon to induce 
them to it. And therefore Cicero makes uſe of this 
argument to encourage the Roman citizens in oppo» 
ſing Mark Anthony (Who upon the death of Cæſar had 
aſſumed an arbitrary power), by repreſenting to them, 
that his circumſtances were then deſperate, and that he 
might eaſily be vanquifhed. 

(4.) Again, if the thing adviſed can be ſhewn to 
be in any reſpect neceſſary, this will render the mo- 
tive ſtill much ftronger for undertaking it. Aud there- 
fore Cicero joins tis argument with the former, to 
prevail with the Roman citizens to oppoſe Anthony, 
by telling them, that *The conſideration before them 
was, not in what circumſtances they ſhould live; but 
whether they ſhould live at all, or die with ignomia] 
and diſgrace,” This way of reaſoning will ſometimes 
prevail when all others prove ineffectual. For ſome 
perſons are not to be moved, till things are brought 
to an extremity, aud they find themſelves reduced to 
the utmoſt danger. 


(J.) To thele heads may be added the conſidera” 
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u tion of the event, which in ſome caſes carries great 
weight with it, As when we adviſe to the doing of 
a thing from this motive, That whether it ſucceed or 
not, it will yet be of ſervice to undertake it. So after 
the great victory gained by Themiſtocles over the 
Perſian fleet at the ſtraits of Salamis, Mardonius ad- 
viſed Xerxes to return into Afia bimſelf, leſt the re- 
port of his defeat ſhould occafion an inſurrection in his 
abſence : but to leave behind him an army of 300,000 
men under his command; with which, if be ſhould 
conquer Greece, the chief glory of the conqueſt would 
redound to Xerxes; but if the deſign miſcarried, the 
diſgrace would fall upon his generals, 

Theſe are the principal heads which furniſh the 
orator with proper arguments in giving advice. Cicero, 
in his oration for the Manilian law, where he endea- 
rours to perſuade the Roman people to chooſe Pom- 
pey for their general in the Mithridatic war, reaſons 
from three of theſe topics, into which he divides his 
whole diſcourſe ; namely, the neceſſity of the war, the 
greatneſs of it, and the choice of a proper general. 
Under the firſt of theſe he ſhews, that the war was ne- 
ceſſary from four conſiderations ; the honour of the 
Roman ſtate, the ſafety of their allies, their own reve- 
nues, and the fortunes of many of their fellow citi- 
rens, which were all highly concerned in it, and call- 
ed upon them to put a ſtop to the growing power of 
king Mithridates, by which they were all greatly en- 
dangered. So that this argument is taken from the 
head of neceſſity, The ſecond, in which he treats of 
the greatneſs of the war, is founded upon the topic of 
fo/ibility. For though he ſhews the power of Mithri- 
dates tobe very great, yet not ſo formidable, but that 
he might be ſubdued ; as was evident from the many 
advantages Lucullus had gained over him and his aſ- 
ſociates. In the third head, he endeavours to prevail 
with them to intruſt the managment of the war in the 
hands of Pompey, whom he deſcribes as a conſum- 
mate general, for his ſkill in military affairs, courage, 
authority, and ſucceſs; in all which qualities he re- 
preſents him as ſuperior to any other of their. gene- 
rals whom they could at that time make choice of, 
The deſign of all which was, to perſuade them, that 
they had very good reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, and 
a happy event of the war, under his conduct. So that 
that the whole force of his reaſoning under this head 
is drawn from probability. Theſe are the three gene- 
ral topics which make up that fine diſcourſe. Each of 
which is indeed ſupported by divers other arguments 
and conſiderations, which will be obvious in peruſing 
the oration itſelf, and therefore need not be here enu- 
merated. On the contrary, in another oration he en— 
deavours to diſſuade the ſenate from conſenting to a 
peace with Mark Anthony, becauſe it was baſe, dan- 
gerous, and impracticable. | 

But no ſmall {kill and addreſs are required in giving 
advice. For fince the tempers and ſentiments of man- 
kind, as well as their circumſtances, are very different 
and various ; it is often neceſſary to accommodate the 
diſcourſe to their inclinations and opinions of things. 
And therefore the weightielt arguments are not al- 
ways the molt proper, and fitteſt to be uſed on all oc- 
catons, Cicero, who was an admirable maſter of this 
art, and knew perfectly well how to ſuit what he ſaid 
to the taſte and reliſh of his hearers, in treating upon 
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this ſubject, diſtinguiſhes mankind into two ſorts; the lu vent, 


ignorant and unpoliſhed, who always prefer profit to 
honour ; and ſuch as are more civilized and polite, 
who prefer honour and reputation to ail other things. 
Wherefore they are to be moved by theſe different 
views: Praiſe, glory, and viiiue, influence the one; 
while the other is only to be engaged y a proſpect of 
gain and pleaſure. Beſides, it is plain, that the gene- 
rality are much more inclined to avoſd evils than to 
purſue what is good; and to keep clear of ſcaudal aud 
diſgrace, than to practiſe what is truly generous and 
noble. Perſons likewiſe of a different age act from 
different principles; young men for the mol! part view 
things in another light, from thoſe who are older, aud 
have had more experience, and conſequently are not to 
be influenced by the ſame motives. 


CHAT. IV. Of Arguments ſuited to Judicia: 
Diſcourſes. 


In judicial controverſies there are two parties; the 
plaintiff or proſecutor, and the defendant or perſon 
charged. The ſubject of them is always ſomething 
paſt. And the end propoſed by them Cicero calls c- 
ty, or right and equity ; the former of which ariſes 
from the laws of the country, and the latter from rea- 
ſon and the nature of things. For at Rome the præ- 
tors had a court of equity, and were empowered, in 
many caſes relating to property, to relax the rigour of 
the written laws. But as this ſubject is very copious, 
and cauſes may ariſe from a great variety of things, 
writers have reduced them to three heads, which they 
call /ates, to ſome one of which all judicial procecd- 
ings may be referred ; namely, whether a thing is, 
what it is, or how it is. By the /tate of a cauſe there- 
fore 1s meant the principal queſtion in diſpute, upon 
which the whole affair depends. Which, if it ſtops in 
the firſt inquiry, and the defendant denies the fact, the 
ſtate is called conjectural; but if the fat be acknow- 
ledged, and yet denied to be what the adverſary calis 
it, it is termed definitive ; but if there is no diſpute 
either about the fact or its name, but only the juſtice 
of it, it is called the fate of quality ; as was ſhewn 
more largely before under nꝰ 20. But we there con- 
ſidered theſe ſtates only in a general view, and deferred 
the particular heads of argument proper for each of 
them, to this judicial kind of diſcourſes; where they 
moſt frequently occur, and from which examples may 
eaſily be accommodated to other ſubjects. 

All judicial cauſes are either private or public. Thoſe 
are called private, which relate to the right of parti- 
cular perſons; and they are likewiſe called ci cauſes, 
as they are converſant about matters of property. 
Public cauſes are thoſe which relate to public juſtice 
and the government of the ſtate; which are alſo called 
criminal, becruſe by them crimes are proſecuted, whe- 
ther capital, or thoſe of a leſs heinous nature. We 
ſhall take the heads of the arguments only from this 
latter kind, becauſe they are more copious, and eaſy 
to be illuſtrated by examples ; from which ſuch as a- 
gree to the former, namely civi/ cauſes, will ſufficient- 


ly appear. 


1. The canjectural ſtate. When the accuſed perſon 


denies the fact, there are three things which the pro— 

ſecutor has to conſider; whether he would have done 

it, whether he could, and whether he did it. 
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Invention. hence ariſe three topies; from the vill, the power, 


and the nt or circumitances which attended the 
action. The affeRions of the mind diſcover the will; 
as, paſſion, an old grndge, a deſire of revenge, a re- 
ſentment of an injury, and the like. Therefore Ci- 
cero argues from Clodius's hatred of Milo, that he de- 
ſigned his death; and from thence infers, that he was 
the agreſſor in the combat between them, wherein 
Clodius was killed. This is what he principally en- 
deavours to prove, and comes properly under this ſtate: 
for Milo owned that he killed him, but alleged that he 
did it in his own defence. So that in regard to this 
point, Which of them affaulted the other, the charge 
was mutual. The proſpect of advantage may alſo be 
alleged to the fame purpoſe. Hence it is ſaid of L. 
Caſſius, that whenever he fat as judge in a caſe of 
murder, he uſed to adviſe and move the court, to exa- 
mine, to whom the advantage aroſe from the death of 
the deceaſed. And Cicero puts this to Anthony con- 
cerning the death of Cæſar. If any one (ſays he) 
ſhould bring you upon trial, and uſe that ſay ing of Caſ- 
ſius, Cui bono? * Who got by it? look to it, I beſeech 
you, that you are not confounded.” To theſe argu- 
ments may be added, hope of impunity, taken either 
from the circumſtances of the accuſed perſon, or of him 
who ſuffered the injury. For perſons, who have the 
advantage of intereſt, friends, power, or money, are 


apt to think they may eafily efcape ; as likewiſe ſuch, 


who have formerly committed other crimes with impu- 
nity. Thus Cicero repreſents Clodius as hardened in 
vice, and above all the reſtraint of laws, from having 
ſo often eſcaped puniſhment upon committing the 
higheft crimes. On the contrary, ſuch a confidence 
is ſometimes raiſed from the condition of the injured 
party, if he is indigent, obſcure, timorous, or deſti- 
tute of friends; much more if he has an il] reputa- 
tion, or is loaded with popular hatred and reſentment. 
It was this preſumption of the obſcurity of Roſcius, 
who lived in the country, and his want of intereſt at 
Rome, which encouraged his accuſers to charge him 
with killing his father, as Cicero ſhews in his defence 
of him. Laſtly, the temper of a perſon, his views, 
and manner of life, are confiderations of great mo- 
men? in this matter. For perſons of bad morals, and 
ſuch as are addicted to vice, are eaſily thought ca- 
pable of committing any wickedneſs. Hence Salluſt 
argues from the evil diſpoſition and vitious life of Ca- 
tiline, that he affected to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins 
of his country, The ſecond head is the power of do- 
ing a thing: and there are three things which relate 
to this, the place, the time, and opportunity. As if a 
crime is ſaid to have been committed in a private place, 
where no other perſon was preſent ; or in the night; 
or when the injured perſon was unable to provide for 
his defence. Under this head, may likes iſe be brought 
in the circumſtances of the perſons; as if the accuſed 
perſon was ſtronger, and fo able to overpower the 
other; or more active, and ſo could eaſily make his 
eſcape. Cicero makes great uſe of this topic in the 
caſe of Milo, and ſhews, that Clodius had all the advan- 
tages of place, time, and opportunity, to execute his de- 
ſign of killing him. The third head comprchends the 
gut and circumſtances, which either preceded, ac- 
companied, or followed, the commiſſion of the fact. So 
treats, or the accuſed perſon being ſeen at or near the 
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place before the fact was committed, are circumſtance 
that may probably precede murder; fighting, crying 
out, bloodſhed, are ſuch as accompany it; paleneſs, 
trembling, inconſiſtent anſwers, heſitation, or falter. 
ing of the ſpeech, ſomething found upon the perſon 
accuſed which belonged to the deceaſed, are ſuch ag 
follow it. Thus Cicero proves, that Clodius bad threa. 
tened the death of Milo, and given out that he ſhould 
not live above three days at the fartheſt, Theſe argu- 
ments, taken from conjeQures, are called preſumption, 
whieb, thaugh they do not directly prove that the ac. 
cuſed perſon committed the fact with which he is 
charged ; yet when, Jaid together, they appeared very 
ſtrong, ſentence by the Roman law might ſometimes 
be given upon them, to convict him. 

Theſe are the topics from which the proſecutor 
takes his arguments. Now the bufineſs of the defen— 
dant 1s to invalidate theſe. Therefore ſuch as are 
brought from the ui, he either endeavours to ſhew 
are not true, or ſo weak as to merit very little regard. 
And he refutes thoſe taken from the ge, by proving 
that he wanted either opportunity or ability: as, if 
he can ſhew, that neither the place nor time inſiſted 
on was at all proper; or that he was then in another 
place. In like manner he will endeavour to confute 
the circumſtances, if they cannot be directly denied, by 
ſhewing that they are not ſuch as do neceſſarily ac- 
company the fat, but might have proceeded from 
other cauſes, though nothing of what is alleged had 
been committed; and it will be of great ſervice to 
aſſign ſome other probable cauſe. But ſometimes the 
defendant does not only deny that he did the fact, 
but charges it upon another. Thus Cicero, in his 
oration for Roſcius, not only defends him from each 
of theſe three heads, but likewiſe charges the fact upon 
his accuſers. 

2. The definitive. (tate, which is principally con- 
cerned in defining and fixing the name proper to the 
fact: though orators ſeldom make uſe of exact defini- 
tions, but commonly chooſe larger deſcriptions, taken 
from various properties of the ſubje&t or ching de- 
ſcribed. 

The heads of argument in this ſtate are much the 
ſame to both parties. For each of them defines the 
factchis own way, and endeavours to refute the other's 
deficition. We may illuſtrate this by an example 
from Quintilian: 4 A perſon is accuſed of ſacrilege, 
for ſtealing money out of a temple, which belonged to 
a private perſon.” The fact is owned; but the que- 
ſtion is, Myether it be properly ſacrilege ® The proſe- 
cutor calls it ſo, becauſe it was taken out of a temple. 
But fnce the money belonged to a private perſon, the 
defendant denies it to be ſacrilege, and ſays it is only 
ſimple theft, Now the reaſon why the defendant 
uſes this plea, and inſiſts upon the diſtinction, is, be- 
cauſe by the Roman law the penalty of theft was only 
four times the value of what was ſtolen; whereas ſa- 
crilege was puniſhed with death. The proſecutor 
then forms his definition agreeable to his charge, and 
ſays, © To fteal any thing out of a ſacred place 's 
ſacrilege.” But the defendant excepts againſt this 
definition, as defeRive; and urges, that it does nat 
amount to ſacrilege, unleſs the thing ſtolen was like- 
wile ſacred. And this caſe might once, perhaps, haue 


een a matter of controverſy, ſiuce we find it e 
eter 


t 1, 
= determined in the Pandects, that“ An action of ſa- 


crilege ſhould not lie, but only of theft, againſt any 
one who ſhould ſteal the goods of private perſons de- 
poſited in a temple.” 

The ſecond thing is the proof brought by each 
party each party to fupport his definition; as in the 
example given us by Cicero, of one © who carried his 
cauſe by bribery, and was afterwards proſecuted again 
vpon an action of prevarication.” Now, if the defen- 
dant was cat upon this action, he was, by the Ro- 
man law, ſubjeRed to the penajty of the former pro- 
ſecution. Here the proſecutor detines prevarication 
to be, Any bribery or corruption in the defendant, with 
a deſign to pervert juſtice. The detendant therefore, 
on the other hand, reſtrains it to bribing only the pro- 
ecutore 

And if this latter ſenſe agrees better with the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, the proſecutor in the 
third place pleads the intention of the law, which 
was to comprebend all bribery in judicial matters 
under the term of prevarication. In anſwer to which 
the defendant endeavours to ſhew, either from the 
head of contraries, that a real proſecutor and a pre- 
varicator are uſed as oppoſite terms in the law; or 
from the etymology of the word, that a prevaricator 
denotes one who pretends to appear in the proſecution 
of a cauſe, while in reality he favours the contrary 
ſide; and conſequently, that money given for this end, 
only can, in the ſenſe of the law, be called prevarica- 
lian. | 

Laſtly, the proſecutor pleads, that it is unreaſonable, 
that he who does not deny the fact, ſhould eſcape by 
a cavil about a word. But the defendant inſiſts upon 
his explication as agreeable to the law; and ſays, the 
fact is miſrepreſented and blackened, by affixing to it 
a wrong name. 

3. The third ſtate is that of quality, in which the diſ- 
pute turns upon the jultice of an action. And here 
the defendant does not deny he did the thing he is 
charged with; but aſſerts it to be right and equitable, 
from the circumſtances of the caſe, and the motives 
which induced him to it. 

And, firſt, he ſometimes alleges, the reaſon of doing 
it was in order to prevent ſome other thing of worſe 
conſequence, which would otherwiſe have happened. 
We have an inftance of this in the life of Epaminon- 
das, who, with two other generals joined in the com- 
mand with him, marched the Theban army into Pelo— 
ponneſus againſt the Lacedemonians; but by the in— 
fluence of a contrary faction at home, their commiſ- 
lions were ſuperſeded, and other generals ſent to com- 
mand the army. But Epaminondas, being ſenũble 
that, if he obeyed this order at that time, it would be 
attended with the loſs of the whole army, and conſe- 
quently the ruin of the ſtate, refuſed to do it; and 
having perſuaded the other generals to do the like, 
they happily Gniſhed the war in which they were en- 
gaged; and upon their return home, Epaminondas 
taking the whole matter upon bimſelf, on his trial 
was acquitted. The arguments proper in this caſe 
Ire taken from the juſtice, uſefulneſs, or neceſſity, of 
the action. The accuſer therefore will plead, that the 
act was not juſt, profitable, nor neceſſary, conſidered 
*ither in itſelf, or comparatively with that for the 
axe of which it is ſaid to have been done: and he 
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will endeavour to ſhew, that what the deſendant af. Invention. 
ſigns for the reaſon of what he did, might not have 
happened as he pretends, Beldes, he will repreſent 
of what ill conſequence it muſt be, if ſuch crimes go 
unpuriſhed, The defendant, on the other hand, will 
argue from the ſame Leads, and endeavour to prove 
the fact was juſt, uſeful, or neceſſary. And he will 
further urge, that no juſt eftimate can be made of 
any action, but from the circumſtances which attend 
it; as the defign, occaſion, and motives for doing it: 
which he will repreſent in the molt favourable light 
to his own. cauſe, and endeavour to ſet them in 
ſuch a view, as to induce others to think they could 
not but have done the ſame in the like circum- 
ſtances. 

Again, the cauſe of an action is ſometimes charged 
by the defendant upon the party who received the 
damage, or ſome other perſon, who either made it 
neceſſary, or injoined him to do it. The firſt of theſe 
was Milo's plea for killing Clodius, becauſe he af- 
ſaulted him with a deſign to take away his life. Here 
the fact is not denied, as in the caſe of Roſcius above- 
mentioned, under the conjedtural ſtate; but juſtified 
from the reaſon of doing it. For that an aſſaſſinator 
might be juſtly killed, Cicero ſhews both from law 
and reaſon. The accuſer, therefore, in ſuch a caſe, 
will, if there be room for it, deny the truth of this 
allegation. So the friends of Clodius affirmed that 
Milo was the aggreſſor, and not Clodius; which Ci- 
cero, in his defence of Milo, principally labours to 
refute. In the ſecond caſe, the proſecutor will ſay, 
No one ought to offend becauſe another has offended 
firlt ; which defeats the courſe of public juſtice, ren- 
ders the laws uſeleſs, and deftroys the authority of 
the magiſtrate. The defendant, on the other hand, 
will endeavour to repreſent the danger and neceſſity of 
the caſe, which required an immediate remedy, and 
in that manner; and urges, that it was vain and im- 
practicable to wait for redreſs in the ordinary way, 
and therefore no il] conſequence can arile to the 
public. Thus Cicero, in defending Sextius, who was 
proſecuted for a riot in bringing armed men into the 
forum, ſhews that his deſign was only to repel force 
with force; which was then neceſſary, there being no 
other means left for the people to aſſemble, who were 
excluded by a mob of the contrary party. Of the 
third caſe we have alſo an example in' Cicero, who 
tells us, that, „in making a league between the 
Romans and Samnites, a certain young nobleman was 
ordered by the Roman general to hold the {wine (de- 
ſigned for a ſacrifice); but the ſenate afterwards dil- 
approving the terms, and delivering up their general 
to the Samanites, it was moved, Whether this young 
man ought not likewiſe to be given up.” Thoſe who 
were for it might ſay, that, to allege the command of 
another, is not a ſufficient plea for doing an ill action; 
and this is what the Roman law now expreſsly de- 
clares. But in anſwer to that, it might be replied, 
that it was his duty to obey the command of his 
general, who was anſwerable for his own orders, aud 
not thoſe who were obliged to execute them; and 
therefore, to give up this young nobleman would be 
to puniſh one perſon for the fault of another. 

Laſtly, a fact is ſometimes rather excuſed than de- 
fended, by pleading that it was not done deſignedly, 
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Invention. or with any ill intent. This is called conceſſion 5 and 


24 


conſiſts of two parts, apology and intreaty. The former 
repreſents the matter as the effect of inadvertency, 
chance, or neceſſity. Ariſtotle gives us an example 
of inadvertency or imprudence in a woman at Athens, 
who gave a young man a love-potion, which killed 
him; for which ſhe was tried, but acquitted: though 
afterwards this was made criminal by the Roman 


Jaw. The caſe of Adraſtus, as related by Herodotus, . 


is an inſtance of chance; who being intruſted by 
Crœſus with the care of his ſon, as they were hunting, 
killed him accidentally with a javelin which he threw 
at a boar. It is neceſſity, when a perſon excuſes his 


making a default, from ſtreſs of weather, fickneſs, or” 


the like. Thus Cicero pleaded his illneſs, contracted 
by the fatigue of a long journey, as an excuſe for not 
appearing in the ſenate upon the ſummons of Mark 
Antony, who threatened to oblige him to it by pulling 
his houſe down. But what the defendaut here attri— 
butes to inadvertency, chance, or neceſlity, the oppo- 
ſite party will attribute to defign, negligence, or ſome 
other culpable reaſon; and repreſent it as a matter in- 
jurious to the public to intraduce ſuch precedents; 
and alſo produce inſtances, if that can bg done, where 
the like excuſes have not been admitted. On the 
other hand, the defendant will infilt on his innocence, 
and ſhew the_hardſhip and ſeverity of judging mens 
actions rather by the event, than from the intention: 


that ſuch a procedure makes no difference between” 


the innocent and the guilty; but mult neceſſarily in- 
volve many honeſt men in ruin and deſtruction, dit- 
courage all virtuous and generous deligns, and turn 
greatly to the prejudice of human ſociety. He will 
alſo confider the inſtances alleged by the accuſer, and 
ſhew the difference between them and his own caſe. 
And, laſtly, he will have recourſe to intreaty, or a 
ſubmiſſive addreſs to the equity and clemency of the 
court, or party offended, for pardon; as Cicero has 
done in his oration to Cæſar, ia favour of Liga- 
rius. 


CHAr. V. Cf the Character and Addreſs of an 
Jrator. 


Havixs conſidered and explained the firſt part of 
invention, which furniſhes the orator with ſuch argu- 
ments as are neceſſary for the proof of his ſubject, 
we are next to ſhew what are the proper means to con- 
ciliate the minds of his hearers; to gain their affee— 
tion; an! to recommend both himſelf, and what he 
ſays, to their good opinion and efteem. For the parts 
of invention ate commonly thus diſtinguiſhed ; that the 
firſt reſpects the /u/jed of the diſcourſe, the ſecond the 
ſſeater, and the third the hearers, Now the ſecond 
of theſe, what we have at preſent to explain, is by 
Quintilian called a propriety of manners, And in or- 

der to expreſs this, it is necsſſary, as he tells us,“ that 
every thing appear eaſy and natural, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſpeaker be diſcoverel by his words.” We 
may form an eaſy conception of this from the conduct 
of ſuch perſons who are moſt nearly concerned in each 
others welfare, As when relations or friends converſe 
together upon any affairs of importance, the temper 
auch diſpofition of the ſpeaker plainly ſhews itſelf by 
his words and manner of addreſs. And what nature 
here directs to without colouring or diſguiſe, the ora- 


tor is to endeavour to perform by his art. Thou 
indeed, if what a perſon ſays, be inconſiſtent with hig 
uſual condu and behaviour at other times ; he can. 
not expect it ſhould gain much credit, or make any 
deep impreſſion upon his hearers: which may be one 
reaſon, why the ancient rhetoricians make it ſo neceſ. 
ſary a qualification in an orator, that he be a good 
man; fince he ſhould always be conſiſtent with him. 
ſelf, and, as we ſay, talk in character. And there. 
fore it is highly requiſite, that he ſhould not only gain 
the fkill of aſſuming thoſe qualities which the nature 
and circumſtances of his diſcourſe require him to ex- 
preſs ; but likewiſe, that he ſhould uſe his utmoſt en. 
deavours to get the real habits implanted in his mind, 
For as by this means they will be always expreſſed 
with greater eaſe and facility; ſo, by appearing con- 
ſtantly in the courſe of his life, they will have more 
weight and mfluence upon particular occafions, 

Now there are four qualities, more eſpecially ſuited 
to the character of an orator, which ſhould always ap- 
pear in his diſcourſes, in order to render what he ſays 
acceptable to his hearers; and theſe are, wi/Ycm, in- 
tegrity, benevilence, and modeſty. 

1. Wiſdom is neceſſary; becauſe we eaſily give into 
thoſe whom we eſteem wiſer and more knowing than 
ourſelves. Knowledge is very agreeable and pleaſant 
to all, but few make very great improvements in it; 
either by reaſon they are employed in other neceſſary 
affairs, and the mind of man cannot attend to many 
things at once; or becauſe the way to knowledge at 
firſt is hard and difficult, ſo that perſons either do not 
care to enter upon the purſuit of ir, or, if they do, they 
are many times ſoon diſcouraged, and drop it, for waut 
of ſufficient reſolution to ſurmount its difficulties, 
Such, therefore, as either cannot, or do not care to 
give themſelves the trouble of examining into things 
themſelves, mult take up with the repreſentation of 
others ; and it is an eaſe to them to hear the opinion 
of perſons whom they efteem wiſer than themſelves. 
No one loves to be deceived ; and thoſe who are fear- 
ful of being miſled, are pleaſed to meet with a perſon, 
in whoſe wiſdom, as they think, they can ſafely truſt. 
The character of wiſdom therefore is of great ſervice 
to an orator, fince the greater part of mankind are 
ſwayed by authority rather than arguments, 

2. But this of itſelf is not ſufficient, unleſs the opi- 
nion of integrity be joined with it. Nay, ſo far from 
it, that the greater knowledge and underſtanding a 
man is ſuppoſed to have, unleſs he likewiſe have the 
charaRer of an honeſt man, he is often the more ſuſ- 
peed. For knowledge without honeſty, is generally 
thought to diſpoſe a perſon, as well as qualify him, to 
deceive. 

3. And to both theſe qualities the appearance of 
kindneſs and benevolence ſhould likewiſe be added. For 
though a perſon have the reputation of wiſdom and 
hi neſty, yet if we apprehend he is either not well al 
f Red to us, or at leaſt regardleſs of our intereſt, we 
are in many caſes apt to be jealous of him. Mankind 
are naturally ſwayed by their affections, and much in- 
fluenced through love or friendſhip; and therefore no- 
thing has a greater tendency to induce perſons to cre- 
dit what is ſaid, than intimations of affection and kind- 
neſs. The beſt orators have been always ſenſible, 


what great influence the expreſſions of kiadnefs wm 
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tog. benevolence have upon the minds of others, to induce 


them to believe the truth of what they ſay; and there- 
fore they frequently endeavour to impreſs them with 
the opinion of it. Thus Demoſthenes begins his cele- 
brated oration for Cteſiphon. It is my hearty prayer 
(ſays he) to all the deities, that this my defence may 
he received by you with the ſame affection which I 
have always expreſſed for you and your city.” And 
it is a very fine image of it which we have in Cicero, 
where, in order to influence the judges in favour of 
Milo, he introduces him ſpeaking thus, as became a 
brave man, and a patriot, even upon the ſuppoſition he 
ſhould be condemned by them: © I bid my fellow ci- 
tizens adieu; may they continue flouriſhing and proſ- 
perous; may this famous city be prelerved, my moſt 
dear country, however it has treated me; may my fel- 
low citizens enjoy peace and tranquillity without me, 
fince I am not to enjoy it with them, though I have 
procured it for them; I will withdraw, I will be 
4. Modeſly. It is certain, that what is modeſtly 
ſpoken, is generally better received than what carrics 
in it an air of boldneſs and confidence. Moſt perſons, 
couch ignorant of a thing, do not care to be thought 
ſo; and would have ſome deference paid to their un— 
derſtanding. But he who delivers himſelf in an arro- 
gant and afſuming way, ſeems to upbraid his hearers 
with ignorance, while he does not leave them to 
judge for themſelves, but dictates to them, and as it 
were demands their aſſent to what he ſays; which is 
certainly a very improper method to win upon them. 
For not a few, when convinced of an error in ſuch a 
way, will not own it; but will rather adhere to their 
former opinion, than ſeem forced to think right, when 
it gives another the opportunity of a triumph. A 
prudent orator therefore will behave himſelf with mo- 


deſty, that he may not ſeem to inſult his hearers; and 


will {et things before them in ſuch an engaging man- 
ner, as may remove all prejudice either from his per- 
{on or what he aſſerts. But at the ſame time, firm- 
nels and reſolution is as neceſſary as modeſty, chat he 
may appear to confide in the juſtice and truth of his 
cayle, For to ſpeak timorouſly, and with hefitation, 
deſtroys the credit of what is offered; and ſo far as the 
ſpeaker ſeems to diſtruſt what he ſays himſelf, he of- 
ten induces others to do the like. 

But, as has been ſaid already, great care is to be 


taken, that theſe characters do not appear feigned and 


counterfeit. For what is fictitious can ſeldom be long 
concealed, And it this be once diſcovered, it makes 
all that is ſaid fuſpeRed, how ſpecious ſocver it may 
otherwiſe appear. 

It is further neceſſary, that the orator ſhould know 
the world, and be well acquainted with the diffcreat 
tempers and diſpoſitions of maukind. Nor indeed can 
any ons reaſonably hope to ſucceed in this province, 
un hout well conſidering the circumſtances of time and 
place, with the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of choſe to 
hom he fpcaks ; which, accortling to Ariſtotle, may 
be diſtinguithed font ways, as they diſcover themiclves 
by the leveral affections, habits, ages, and fortunes of 
mankind, And each of theſe require a different con- 
duct and manner of addreſs. 

The a/jetions denote certain emotions of the mind, 
which, duriog their continuance, give a great turn to 
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the diſpoſition, For love prompts to one thing, and Inventions 


hatred to another. The like may be faid of anger, 
lenity, and the relt of them. 

Perſons differ likewife according to the various Ja- 
bits of their mind. Sc a juſt man is inclined one way, 
and an unjuſt man another; a temperate man to this, 
and an intemperate man to the contrary. 

And as to the ſeveral ages of men, Ariſtotle has 
deſcribed them very accurately; and how perſons are 
differently affected in each of them, He divides the 
lives of men, confidered as hearers, into three ages; 
youth, middle age, and old age.—Young men, he ſays, 
have generally ſtrong paſſions, and are very cager to 
obtain what they deſire; but are likewiſe very mutable, 
ſo that the ſame thing does not pleaſe them long. 
They are ambitious of praiſe, and quick in their re- 
ſeutments. Laviſh of their money, as not having ex- 
perienced the want of it. Frank and open, becauſe 
they have not often been deceived; and credulous for 
the ſame reaſon. They readily hope the beſt, becauſe 
they have not ſuffered much, and are therefore not ſo 
ſenſible of the uncertainty of human affairs; for which 
reaſon, they are hkewiſe more eafily deceived. They 
are modeſt from their little acquaintance with the world. 
They love company and cheerfulneſs, from the briſkneſs 
of their ſpirits. In a word, they generally exceed in 
what they do; love violently, hate violently, and a& 
in the ſame manner through the reſt of their con- 
duct.— The diſpoſition of old men is generally con- 
trary to the former. They are cautious, and enter up- 
on nothing haſtily; having in the courſe of many years 
been often impoſed upon; having often erred, and ex- 
perienced the prevailing corruption of human affairs ; 
for which reaſon they are likewiſe ſuſpicious, and mo- 
derate in their affections either of love or hatred. 
They purſue nothing great and noble, and regard 
only the neceſſaries of life. They love money; having 
learnt by experience the difficulty of geiting it, and 
how ealily it is loſt, They are fearful, which makes 
them provident. Commonly full of complaints, from 
bodily iufirmities, and a deficiency of ſpirits. They 
pleaſe themſelves rather with the memory of what is paſt, 
than any future proſpect; having ſo ſhort a view of life 
before them, in compariſon of what is already gone: 
for which reaſon allo, they love to talk of things paſt; 
and prefer them to what is preſent, of which they have 
but little reliſh, and know they mult ſhortly leave 
them. They are ſoon angry, but not to exceſs. Lait- 
ly, they are compaſhonate, from a ſenſe of their own 
infirmitics, which makes them think themſelves of all 
perſons moſt expoſed. —-Perſons of a middle age, be- 
twixt theſe two extremes, as they are freed from the 
raſhneſs and temerity of youth, ſo they have not yet 
ſuffered the decays ot old age. Hence in every thing 
they generally obfcrve a better conduct. They are 
neither ſo hatty in their aſſent as the one, nor ſo mi- 
nutely ſcrupulous as the other, but weigh the reaſons 
of things. "They regard a decency in their actions; 
are careful and 1n:}uitrtous; and as they undertake 
what appears jult and laudable upon better and more 
deliberate confideration than young perſons, ſo they 
purſue them with more vigour and reſolution than 
thoſe who are older. 

As to the different fortunes of mankind, they may 
be conſidered as noble, rich, or powerful; and the con- 
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Invention, trary to theſe, Thoſe of high birth, and noble ex- 
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tration, are generally very tender of their honour, 
and ambitious to increaſe it; it being natural for all 
perſons to defire an addition to thoſe advantages, of 
which they find themſelves themſelves already poſſeſ- 
ſed. And they are apt to conſider all others as much 
their inferiors, and therefore expect great regard and 


deference ſhould be ſhewn them. —Riches, when ac- 


companied with a generous temper, command reſpect 
from the opportunities they give of being uſeful to 
others; but they uſually elate the mind, and occaſion 
pride. For as money is commonly ſaid to command 
all things, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a large ſhare of 
it, expect others ſhould be at their beck; ſince they 
enjoy that which all defire, and which moſt perſons 
make the main purſuit of their lives to obtain. — But 
nothing is more apt to ſwell the mind than power. 
This is what all men naturally covet, even when per- 
haps they would not uſe it. But the views of ſuch 
perſons are generally more noble and generous, than 
of thoſe who only purſue riches and the heaping up 
of money. A ftate contrary to theſe gives a contrary 
turn of mind; and in lower life, perſons diſpoſitions 
uſually differ according to their ſtation and cireum- 
ſtances. A citizen and a courtier, a merchant and a 
ſoldier, a ſcholar and a peaſant, as their purſuits are 
different, ſo is generally their turn and diſpoſition of 
mind, 

It is the orator's buſineſs, therefore, to conſider theſe 
ſeveral characters and circumſtances of life, with the 
different bias and way of thinking they give to the 
mind; that he may ſo conduct himſelf in his beha- 
viour and manner of ſpeaking, as will render him moſt 
acceptable, and gain him the good efteem of thoſe to 
whom he addreſſes. 


Cray. VI. Of the Paſſions. 


As it is often highly neceſſary for the orator, fo it 
requires his greateſt ſkill, to engage the paſſions in his 
intereſt. Quintilian calls this the ſoul and ſpirit of his 
art. And, doubtleſs, nothing more diſcovers its em- 
pire over the minds of men, than this power to excite, 
zppeaſc, and [way their paſſions, agreeably to the de- 
Fon of the ſpeaker. Hence we meet with the charac- 
ters of admirable, divine, and other ſplendid titles, 
aſcribed to eloquence by ancient writers, It has in- 
deed been objected by ſome, that whatever high enco- 
miums may be given of this art by the admirers of it, 
it is however diſingenuous to deceive and impole upon 
wankind, as thoſe feem to do, who, by engaging 
their paſſions, give a bias to their minds, and take 
them oft from the confideration of the truth; whereas 
every thing ſhovid be judged of from the reaſons 
brought to ſupport it, by the evidence of which it 
ooght to ſtand or fall. But in anſwer to this, it may 
be cenfidered, that all fallacy is not culpable. We 
often deceive children for their good; and phylicians 
ſometimes impoſe on their patients, to come at a cure. 
And why, therefore, when perſons will not be pre- 
vailed with by reaſon and argument, may not an ora- 
tor endeavour, by engaging their paſſions, to perſuade 
them to that which 1s for their advantage? Befides, 
(Quint:lizn makes it a neceſſary qualification of an ora- 
tor, that he be an hone} man, and one who will not 
abuſe his art. But ſince thoſe of a contrary charac- 


ferrow, love and hatred, emulation and contemp:. 
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ter will leave no methods nntried in order to carry len 
their point, it is requiſite for thoſe who deſign well — 
to be acquainted with all their arts, without which 
they will not be a match for them; as in milita 
affairs it is highly advantageous for the general of an 
army to get himſelf informed of all the defigns and 
ſtratagems of the enemy, in order to counteract them, 
Indeed this part of oratory is not neceſſary at all times, 
nor in all places. The better prepared perſons are tg 
confider truth, and act upon the evidence of it, the 
leſs occaſion there appears for it. But the greater part 
of mankind, either do not duly weigh the force of ar. 
guments, or refuſe to act agreeably to their evidence. 
And where this is the caſe, that perſons will neither 
be convinced by reaſon, nor moved by the authority 
of the ſpeaker, the only way left to put them upon ac. 
tion, is to engage their paſſions. For the paſſions are 
to the mind, what the wind is to a ſhip: they move, 
and carry it forward; and he who is without them, is 
in a manner without action, dull and lifeleſs. There 
is nothing great or noble to be performed in life, 
wherein the paſſions are not concerned. The Stoies, 
therefore, who were for eradicating the paſſions, both 
maintained a thing in itſelf impoſſible, and which, if it 
was poſſible, would be of the greateſt prejudice to man- 
kind. For while they appeared ſuch zealous aſſertors 
of the government of reaſon, they ſcarce left it any 
thing to govern; for the authority of reaſon is prin- 
cipally exerciſed in ruling and moderating the paſſions, 
which, when kept in a due regulation, are the ſprings 
and motives to virtue. Thus hope produces patience, 
and fear induſtry; and the like might be ſhewn of the 
reſt, The paſſions therefore are not to be extirpated, 
as the Stoics aſſerted, but put under the direction and 
conduct of reaſon. Indeed where they are ungovern- 
able, and inſtead of obeying command, they are, 2s 
ſome have fitly called them, diſeaſes of the mind; and 
frequently harry men into vice, and the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes of life: Juſt as the wind, when it blows mo- 
derately, carries on the ſhip; but if it be too boiſte- 
rous and violent, may overſet her. The charge there- 
fore brought againſt this art, for giving rules to in- 
fluence the paſſions, appears groundleſs and unjuſt; 
ſince the proper uſe of the paſſions is, not to hinder the 
exerciſe of reaſon, but to engage men to act agreeably 
to reaſon. And if an ill uſe be ſometimes made of 
this, it is not the fault of the art, but of the artiſt. 

We ſhall here conſider the paſſions, as they may be 
ſeparately referred, either to demonſtrative, delibera- 
tive, or judicial diſcourſes; though they are not 
wholly contined to any of them. 

1. To the demonſtrative kind, we may refer iq and 


Joy is an elation of the mind, ariſing from 4 ſenſe 
of ſome preſent good. Such a reflection naturally 
creates a pleaſant and agreeable ſenſation, which ends 
in a delightful galm and ſerenity, This is heightened 
by a deſcription of former evils, and a comparion be- 
tween them and the preſent felicity. Thus Cicero 
endeavours to excite in the minds of his fellow. citizens 
the higeſt ſenſe of joy and delight at Catiline's de- 
parture from Rome, by repreſenting to them the im- 
minent danger which threatened both them and the 
city while he continued among them. 
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on. ariſing from a ſenſe of ſome preſent evil. This paſſion 
— has generally a place in funeral diſcourſes. And it 


O 


may be heightened, like the former, by compariſon, 
when any palt happineſs is ſet in oppoſition to a pre- 
ſent calamity, Hence Cicero aggravates the ſorrow at 
Rome occaſioned by the death of Metellus, from 
his character, and great ſervices to the public, while 
lieing. 

Lys excites us to eſteem one another for ſome ex- 
cellency, and to do him all the good in our power. It 
is diſtinguiſhed from iendſhip, which is mutual; and 
therefore love may continue where friendſhip is loſt: 
that is, the affection may remain on one fide. And 
when we afliſt a perſon from no other motive but to 
do him a kindneſs, Ariſtotle calls this-good-wwill. Love 
takes its riſe from a variety of cauſes. Generoſity, be- 
nevolence, integrity, gratitude, courtely, and other 
ſocial virtues, are great incitements to love any one 


endued with ſuch qualities. And perſons generally 


love thoſe who are of a like diſpoſition with them- 


ſelves and purſue the fame views. It is therefore the 
chief art of a flatterer to ſuit himſelf in every thing to 
the inclination of the perſon whoſe good graces he 
courts. When the orator would excite this affection 
towards any perſon, it is proper to ſhew, that he is 
poſſeſſed of at leaſt ſome, if not all, of theſe agreeable 
qualities. When the conſpirators with Catiline were 
to be brought to juſtice, Cicero was very ſenſible of 
the envy he ſhould contract on that account, and how 
neceſſary it was for him to ſecure the love of the Ro- 
man ſenate for his ſupport and protection in that cri- 
tical juncture. And this he endeavours to do in his 
fourth oration againſt Catiline, by repreſenting to 
them, in the moſt pathetic manner, that all the la- 
bours he underwent, the difficulties he conflicted with, 
and the dangers to which he was expoſed on that ac- 
count, were not for his own ſake, but for their ſafety, 
quiet, and happinels. 

Hatred is oppoſed to love, and produced by the 
contrary diſpotitions. And therefore perſons hate 
thoſe, who never did them any injury, from the ill 
opinion they have of their baſe and vitious inclina- 
tions, So that the way to excite this paſſion is, by 
ſewing that any one has committed ſome heinous 
tact with an ill intent. And the more nearly affected 
pcrions are by ſuch actions, in what they account of 
the greateſt concern, the higher.in proportion their ha- 
red riſes. Since life therefore is eſteemed the moit 
#aluable good, Cicero endeavours to render Mark An- 
ny odious to the citizens of Rome, by deſcribing 
ls cruelty. 

Emulation is a diſquiet, occaſioned by the felicity 
of anvther, not becauſe he enjoys it, but becauſe we 
ceire the like for ourſelves. So that this paſſion is in 
iticlt good and laudable, as it engages men to purſue 
thoſe things which are ſo. For the proper objects of 
emulation are any advantages of mind, body, or for- 
tune, acquired by ftudy or labour. . 

Emulation therefore is excite.] by a lively repreſen- 
aon of any deſirable advantages which appear to be 
itanavle, from the example of others who are or 
"ave been poſſeſſed of them. But where the felicity of 
"L0ther occaſions an uneaſineſs, not from the want of 
It, but becanſe he enjoys it, this paſſion is called ey, 


which » i . 
zen the ancients deſcribe as an hideous. monſter, 
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feeding upon itſelf, and being its own tormentor. A- Invention, 


riſtotle obſerves, that it moſt uſually affects ſuch per- 
ſons as were once upon a level with thoſe they envy. 
For moſt men naturally think ſo well of themſelves, 
that they are uneaſy to ſee thoſe who were formerly 
their equals, advanced above them. But, as this is a 
baſe and vitious paſſion, the orator is not to be in- 
formed how to excite it, but how to lefſen or remove 
it. And the method preſcribed by Cicero for this 
purpoſe is, to ſhew that the things, which occaſioned 
it, have not happened to the envied perſon undeſerved- 
ly, but are the juſt reward of his induſtry or virtue; 
that he does not ſo much eonvert them to his own pro- 
fit. or pleaſure, as to the benefit of others; and that 
the ſame pains and difficulties are neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve them, with which they were at firſt acquired. 

Contempt is oppoſed to emulation, and ariſes from 
miſconduct in things not of themſelves vitious: As 
where a perſon either acts below his ſtation and cha- 
rater, or affects to do that for which he is not qua- 
lified. Thus Cicero endeavours to expoſe Czcilius, 
and bring him into contempt of the court, for pre- 
tending to rival him in the accuſation of Verres, for 
which he was altogether unfit. | 

2. To deliberative diſcourſes may be referred fear, 
hope, and ſhame. 

Fear ariſes from the apprehenſion of ſome great and 
impending evil. 
appear at a diſtance, do not much affect us. Such 
perſons occaſion fear, who are poſſeſſed with power, 
eſpecially if they have been injured, or apprehend ſo. 
Likewiſe thoſe who are addicted to do injuries, or who 
bear us an ill will. And the examples of others, who 
have ſuffered in a like caſe, or from the ſame perſons, 
help to excite fear. From the circumſtances therefore 
either of the thing, or perſon, it will not be difficult 
for the orator to offer ſuch arguments as may be pro- 
per to awaken this paſſion. So Demoſthenes, when 
he would perſuade the Athenians to put themſelves in 
a condition of defence againſt king Philip, enumerates 
the ſeveral acts of hoſtility already committed by him 
againſt the neighbouring ſtates. And becauſe mens 
private concerns generally more affect them than 
what relates to the public; it is proper ſometimes 
to ſhew the neceſſary connection theſe have with each 
other, and how the ruin of cue draws the other at- 
ter it. 

The contrary paſſion to fear 18 hops; which ariſes, 
either from a proſpe& of ſome future good, or the ap- 
prehenfion of ſafety from thoſe things which occaſion 
our fear. Young perſons are eaſily induced to hope 
the beſt, from the vigour of their {pirits. And thoſe 
who have eſcaped former dangers, are encouraged to 
hope for the like ſuccels for the future. The examples 
of others alſo, eſpecially of wife and confiderate men, 
have often the ſame good effect. To find them calni 
and ſedate when expoted to the like dangers, natu- 
rally creates confidence and the hopes of fafety. But 
nothing gives perſons that firmneſs and ſteadineſs of 
mind, under the apprehenſion of any difficulties, as a 
conſciouſueſs of their own integrity and innocence, 
Let dangers: come from what quarter they will, they 
are befi prepared to receive them. They can calmly 
view an impending tempeſt, obſerve the way of its ap- 
proach, aud prepare themſelves in the belt manner to 
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For the greateſt evils, while they 
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Invention. avoid it. In Cicero's oration for the Manilian law, 


he encourages the Roman citizens to hope for ſucceſs 
againſt Mithridates, if they choſe Pompey for their 
general, from the many inſtances of his former ſuc- 
ceſſes, which he there enumerates. 

Shame ariſes from the apprehenfion of thoſe things. 
that hurt a perſon's character. Modefly has been wile- 
ly implanted in mankind by the great Author of na- 
ture, as a guardian of virtue, which ought for this 
reaſon to be cheriſhed with the greateſt care ; becauſe, 
as Seneca has well obſerved, „ if it be once loſt, it is 
ſcarce ever to be recovered.” Therefore the true-cauſe 
or foundation of ſhame is any thing baſe or vitious 
for this wounds the character, and will not bear re- 
flection. And he muſt arrive at no ſmall degree of 
inſenfibility, who can ſtand againſt ſuch a charge, if 
he be conſcious to himſelf that it is juſt. Therefore, to 
deter perions from vitious actions, or to expoſe them 
for the commiſſion of them, the orator endeavours to 
ſet them in ſuch a light as may moſt awaken this paſ- 
fion, and give them the greateſt uneaſineſs by the re- 
flection. And becauſe the bare repreſentation of the 
thing itſelf is not always ſufficient for this purpoſe ; 
he ſometimes enforces it by enlarging the view, and 
introducing thoſe perſons as witneſſes of the fact for 
whom they are ſuppoſed to have the greateſt regard. 
Thus, when ſome o the Athenians, in an arbitration 
about certain lands which had been referred to them 
by the contending parties, propoſed it as the ſhorteſt 
way of deciding the controverſy, to take the poſſeſ- 
ſion of them into their own hands; Cydias, a member 
of the aſſembly, to difſuade them from ſach an unjuſt 
action, delired them to imagine themſelves at that 
time in the general aſſembly of the ftates of Greece 
{who would all hear of it ſhortly), and then conſider 
how it was proper to act. But where perſons labour 
under an excels of modeſty, which prevents them from 
exerting themſelves in things fit and laudable, it may 
ſometimes be neceſſary to ſhew, that it is faulty and ill 
grounded. On the other hand, immodeſty, or impu- 
dence, which conſiſts in a contempt of ſuch things as 
afteQ the reputation, can never be too much diſcou- 
raged and expoſed. And the way of doing this is, 
io make uſe of ſuch arguments as are moſt proper to 
excite thame, We have a very remarkable inſtance of 
t in Cicero's ſecond Philippic, wherein he affixes this 
character upon Mark Anthony, through every ſcene 
of his life, 

3. To '4Jicial diſcourſes, may be referred anger and 
loxity, pity and indignation. 

Agr is a refeatment, occaſioned by ſome affront, 
er injury, done without any juſt reaſon. Now men 
are more inclined to reſent fach a conduct, as they 
think they leſs deſerve it. Therefore perſons of di- 
ſtinction and figure, who expect a regard ſhould be 
paid to their character, can the leſs bear any indica- 
tions of contempt. And thoſe who are eminent in 
any profeſſion or faculty, are apt to be offended, if 
rellections are caſt either upon their reputation or art. 
Magiſtrates alſo, and perſons in public ſtations, ſome- 
times think it incumbent on them to reſent indigni- 
ties, for the ſupport of their office. But nothing 
tooner inflames this paſſion, than if good ſervices are 
rewarded with flights and neglect. The inſtance of 
Nearlitzs, the Roman general, is remarkable in this 


kind ; who, after he had been ſucceſsful in his warg 
with the Goths, falling under the diſpleaſure of the 
emperor Juſtin, was removed from the government of 
Italy, and received by the empreſs with this taunt, 
That he muſ? be ſent to weave among the girls ; which 
ſo provoked him, that he ſaid he would weave ſuch 
a web as they ſhould never be able to unravel, Ang 
accordingly, he ſoon after brought down the Longo. 
bards, a people of Germany, into Italy; where they 
ſettled themſelves in that part of the country, which 
from them is now called Lombardy. The time and 
place in which an injury was done, and other circum. 
ſtances that attended it, may likewiſe contribute very 
much to heighten the fat. Hence Demoſthenes, in 
his oration againſt Midias, endeavours to aggravate the 
injury of being ſtruck by him, both as he was then a 
magiſtrate, and becauſe it was done at a public feſti- 
val. From hence it appears, that the perſons, who 
moſt uſually occaſion this paſſion, are ſuch as ne- 
glect the rules of decency, contema and inſult others, 
or oppoſe their inclinations z as likewiſe the ungrate- 
ful, and thoie who violate the ties of friendſhip, or 
requite favours with injuries. But when the orator 
endeavours to excite anger, he ſhuuld be careful not 
to exceed due bounds in aggravating the charge, leſt 
what he ſays, appear rather to proceed from pre- 
judice, than a ſtrict regard to the demerit of the ac- 
tion. . 

Lenity is the remiſſion of anger. The deſigns of 
mens actions are principally to be regarded; and there- 
fore what 1s done ignorantly, or through inadvertency, 
is ſooner forgiven. Alſo to acknowledge a fault, ſub- 
mit, and aſk pardon, are the ready means to take off 
reſentment. For a generous mind is ſoon cooled by ſub- 
miſſion. Beſides, he who repents of his fault, does rea!- 
ly give the injured party ſome ſatisfaction, by puniſn- 
ing himſelf; as all repentance is attended with grict 
and uncaſineſs of mind, and this is apt very much to 
abate the deſire of revenge. As, on the contrary, no- 
thing is more provoking, than when the offender ei- 
ther audaciouſly juſtifies the fact, or confidently de- 


nies it. Men are likewiſe wont to lay afide their re- 


ſentment, when their adverſaries happen by ſome 
other means to ſuffer what they think a ſufficient la- 
tisfation. Laſtly, eaſy circumſtances, a lucky inci- 
dent, or any thing which gives the mind a turn to 
mirth and pleaſure, has a natural tendency to remove 
anger. For anger is accompanied with pain and un- 
eaſineſs, which very ill ſuit joy and cheerfulneſs. The 
orator therefore, in order to aſſuage and pacify the 
minds of his auditors, will endeavour to leſſen their 
opinion of the fault, and by that means to take oli 
the edge of their reſentment. And to this purpoſe, it 
will be proper either to repreſent that the thing ws 
not deſigned, or that the party is ſorry for it; or to 
mention his former ſervices ; as alſo to ſhew the credit 
and reputation which will be gained by a generov3 
forgiveneſs. And this laſt topic is very artfully 
wrought up by Cicero, in his addreſs to Cæſar, in fa- 
vour of Ligarius. 

Pity ariſes from the calamities of others, by rellec 
ting, that we ourſelves arc liable to the like misfor- 
tunes. So that evils, conſidered as the common lot of 
human nature, are principally the cauſe of pil y- Au 


this makes the difference between pity and got 
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bea which ariſes merely from a regard to the circumſtan- 
upon. 
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ces of thoſe who want our aſſiſtance. But conſidering 
the uncertainty of every thing about us, he mult ſeem 
in a manner diveſted of humanity, who has no com- 
paſſion for the calamities of others; ſince there is no 
-Ai&ion which happens to any man, but either that, 
or ſome other as great, may fall upon himſelf. But 
thoſe perſons are generally ſooneſt touched with this 
paſſion, who have met with misfortunes themſelves. 
Ani by how much greater the diſtreſs is, or the per- 
ſon appears leſs deſerving it, the higher pity does it 
excite : for which reaſon, perſons are generally moſt 
moved at the misfortunes of their relations and friends, 
or thoſe of the beſt figure and character. The orator 
therefore, in order to excite the greater pity, will en- 
deavour to heighten the idea of the calamity, from the 
ſeveral circumftances both of the thing itſelf and the 
perſon who labours under it. A fine example of this 
may be ſeen in Cicero's defence of Murzua, cap. 40. 
&C. 

{ndignation, as oppoſed to pity, is an uneaſineſs at 
the felicity of another who does not ſeem to deſerve 
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3 Iwention ſupphes the orator with neceſſary ma- 
terials, fo Diſpgſitian directs him how to place 
them in the moſt proper and ſuitable order. Diſpoſi- 
tion therefore, conſidered as a part of oratory, natu- 
rally follows invention. And what is here chiefly in- 
tended by it is, the placing the ſeveral parts of a diſ- 
courſe in a juſt method and dependence upon one 
another, 

Writers are not all agreed in determining the parts 
of an oration ; though the difference is rather in the 
manner of conſidering them, than in the things them- 
ſelves, But Cicero, whom we ſhall here follow, men- 
tions fix, namely, Introduction, Narration, Prepęſi- 
tian, Confirmation, Confutation, and Concluſion. 


CHaP. I. Of the Introduction. 


Tax deſign of this is to prepare the minds of the 
hearers for a ſuitable reception of the remaining parts 
that are to follow. And for this end, three things 
are requiſite ; that the orator gain the good gpinion of 
his kearers, that he ſecure their attention, and give them 
lome general notion of his ſubject. 

. Go2d opinion. When the orator introduces his 
Ciſcourſe with his own perſon, he will be careful to do 
it with modeſty, and ſeem rather to extenvate his vir- 
tucs and abilities, than to magnify them. And where 
the nature of the ſubje& may ſeem to require it, he 
will endeavour to ſhew, that ſome juſt and good rea- 
fon induced him to engage in it. We have a very fine 
example of this in Cicero's oration for the poet Au- 
lus Licinius Archias, which begins thus: “ If Ihave 
any natural genius, which I am ſenfible how ſmall it 
1s; or any ability in ſpeaking, whercia I own I have 

cen very converſant z or any fkill acquired from the 
indy and precepts of the beſt arte, to which my whole 
life has been devoted: this Aulus Licinius has, in a 
particular manner, a right to demand of me the ſcuit 
of all theſe things. For as far back as I can re- 
member, and call to mind what paſſed in my youth, 
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it. But this reſpects only external advantages, ſuch Diſpoſition 


as riches, honours, and the like; for virtues cannot be 
the obje& of this paſſion. Ariſtotle therefore ſays, 
te that pity and indignation are generally to be found 
in the ſame perſons, and are both evidences of a good 
diſpoſition.” Now the orator excites this paſſion, by 
ſhewing the perſon to be unworthy of that felicity 
which he enjoys. And as, in order to move compa!- 
fion, it is ſometimes of uſe to compare the former ha 
py ſtate of the perſon with his preſent calamity ; is 
here, the greater indignation 1s raiſed, by comparing 
his former mean circumſtances with his preſent ag. 
vancement : as Cicero does in the caſe of Vatinius. 

Theſe are the paſſions with which an orator i; 
principally concerned. In addreſſing to which, nut 
only the greateſt warmth and force of expreſſion is ot- 
ten neceſſary ; but he muſt likewiſe firſt endeavour to 
impreſs his own mind with the ſame paſſion he would 
excite in others, agreeably to that of Horace: 


My grief with others juſt proportion bears ; 
To make me weep, you mult be firſt in tears. 
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to the preſent time, he has been my chief adviſer and 
encourager both to undertake and purſue this courſe 
of {tudics.” When the orator ſets out with the per- 
ſons of thoſe to whom the diſcourſe is made, it is not 
unuſual to commend them for their virtues, and thoſe 
eſpecially which have a more immediate relation to the 
preſent ſubject. Thus Cicero begins his oration of 
thanks for the pardon of Marcellus, with an enco- 
mium upon the mildneſs, clemency, and wildom of 
Cæſar, to whom it was addreſſed. But ſometimes he 
expreſſes his gratitude for paſt favours; as Cicero has 
done in his orations, both to the people and ſenate of 
Rome, after his return from baniſhment. And at 
other times he declares his concern for them and their 
intereſt ; in which manner Cicero begins his fourth 
oration againſt Catiline, which was made in the ſe— 
nate. I perceive (ſays he) that all your countenan- 
ces and eyes are turned on me; I perceive that you are 
ſolicitous, not only for your own danger, and that of 
the ſtate, but for mine likewiſe, if that ſhould be re- 
moved. Your affeQion for me is pleaſant in misfor- 
tunes, and grateful in ſorrow ; but I adjure you to 
lay it aſide, and, forgetting my ſafety, conſider your- 
ſelves and your children.“ But in judicial caſes, both 
the character of the perſon whoſe cauſe he eſpouſes, 
and that of the adverſe party likewiſe, furniſhes the 
orator with arguments for exciting the good-will of 
his hearers: The former, by commemorating his vir- 
tues, dignity, or merits, and ſometimes his misfor- 
tunes and calamities. So Cicero in his defence of 
Flaccus, begins his oration in commending bim on the 
account of his ſervices done to the public, the dignity 
of his family, and his love to his country. And De- 
moſthenes, in his oration againſt Midias, ſets out with 
a recital of his vices, in order to recommend his own 
cauſe to the favourable opinion of the court. 

2. Attention. On this head, Cicero ſays, We 
ſhall be heard attentively by one of theſe three things; 
if we propoſe what is great, neceſſary, or for the in- 
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[ f Viipoſition tereſt of thoſe to whom the diſcourſe is addreſſed.” So be their deſign, who brought together theſe aſſemblies Diſpoſu; 
| that, according to him, the topics of attention are and inſtituted the gymnical ſports, to propoſe 10 | 


[| much the ſame with thoſe of good opinion, when ta- 


ken from the ſubject. And indeed, people are natu- 
rally led to attend either to thoſe things or perſons 
of which they have entertained a favourable opinion. 
But in order to gain this point, the orator ſometimes 
thinks it proper to requeſt the attention of his au- 
dience, Thus Cicero, in his defence of Cluentius, af- 
ter having ſhewn the heinouſneſs of the charge againſt 
him, concludes his introduction in the following man- 
ner, ſpeaking to the judges : * Wherefore I intreat, 
that while I briefly and clearly reply to a charge of 
many years ſtanding, you will, according to your 
uſual cutom, give me a kind and attentive hearing.“ 
And again, in his ſecond Philippic, addreſſing him- 
lelf to the ſenate: “ But as I mult ſay ſomething for 
myſelf, and many things againſt Mark Anthony; one 
of theſe I beg of you, that you will hear me kindly, 
while I ſpeak for myſelf; and the other I will under- 
take for, that when I ſpeak againſt him, you ſhall 
hear me with attention.“ But though the introduction 
be the moſt uſual and proper place for gaining atten- 
tion, yet the orator finds it convenient ſometimes to 
quicken and excite his hearers in other parts of his 
diſcourſe, when he obſerves they flag, or has ſome- 
thing of moment to offer. 

3. Some general aceount of the ſubject of the dif- 
courſe. This is always neceſſary, which the two others 
are not. And therefore it muſt be left to the pru- 
dence of the orator, when to uſe or omit them, as he 
ſhall judge proper, from the nature of his diſcourſe, 
the circumſtances of his hearers, and how he ſtands 
with them. But ſome account of the ſubject is what 
cannot be neglected. For every one expects to be 
ſoon informed of the deſign of the ſpeaker, and what 
he propoſes to treat of. Nor when they are all made 
uſe of, 1s it neceſſary they ſhould always ſtand in the 
order we have here placed them. Cicero ſometimes 
enters immediately upon his ſubject, and introduces the 
other heads afterwards. As in his third oration 
againſt Catiline, made to the body of the Roman 
people, which begins thus: “ You ſee that the ſtate, 
all your lives, eftates, fortunes, wives and children, 
and this ſeat of the greateſt empire, the moſt flouriſh- 
ing and beautiful city, having by the favour of hea- 
ven towards you, and my labours, counſels, and dan- 
gers, been this day reſcued from fire aud ſword and 
the very jaws of deſtruction, are preſerved and reſtored 
to you.“ And then he proceeds to recommend him- 
ſelf to their eſteem and benevolence, from the conſide- 
ration of theſe benefits. 

Theſe are the heads which commonly furniſh mat- 
ter for this part of a diſcourſe. But orators often 
take occaſion from the time, place, largeneſs of the 
aſſembly, or ſome other proper circumſtance, to com- 
pliment their hearers, recommend themſelves, or in- 
troduce the ſubject upon which they are about to treat. 
Inſtances of each of theſe may be met with in ſeveral of 
Cicero's orations. And ſometimes they ſet out with ſome 


compariſon, ſimilitude, or other ornament, which they 


accommodate to the occaſion of their diſcourſe, Thus 
Iſocrates enters upon his celebrated panegyric in praiſe 
of his countrymen the Athenians, with the following 
compariſon : „ I have often wondered, what could 


great rewards for bodily flrength ; and to vouch(afe 
no honour to thoſe, who applied their private labourg 
to ſerve the public, and fo cultivated their minds as 
to be ſerviceable to others, to whom they ought to 
have ſhewn greater regard. For although the ſtrength 
of a champion was doubled, no benefit would from 
thence accrue to others; but all enjoy the prudence of 
one man, who will hearken to bis advice.” In ſome 
caſes, orators have recourſe to a more covert and art. 
ful way of opening their ſubject, endeavour to remove 
jealouſies, apologize for what they are about to ſay, 
and ſeem to refer it to the candour of the hearers to 
judge of it as they pleaſe. Cicero appears to have 
been a perfect matter of this art, and uſcd it with 
— ſucceſs. Thus his ſeventh Philippic, where he 
tems to expreſs the greateſt concern, left what he 
was about to ſay ſhould give any offence to the ſe— 
nate to whom he was ſpeaking: „“I,“ ſays be, 
© who always deelared for peace, and to whom peace 
among ourſelves, as it is wiſned for by all good men, 
was in a particular manner defirable ; who have em- 
ployed all my induſtry in the forum, in the ſenate, and 
in the defence of my friends, whence I have arrived 
to the higeſt honours, a moderate fortune, and what 


reputation I enjoy; I therefore, who owe what I am 


to peace, and without it could not have been the per- 
ſon I am, be that what it will, for I would arrogate 
nothing to myſelf; I ſpeak with concern and fear, 
how you will receive what I am going to ſay ; but I 
beg and intreat you, from the great regard I have 
always expreſſed for the ſupport and advancement of 
your honour, that if any thing ſaid by me ſhould at 
firſt appear harſh or unfit to be received, you will 
notwithſtanding pleaſe to hear it without offence, and 
not reject it till I have explained myſelf: I then, 
for I muſt repeat it again, who have always ap- 
proved of peace, and promoted it, am againſt a peace 
with Mark Antony.” This is called i7/inuation; and 
may be neceſſary, where a cauſe is in itſelf doubtful, - 
or may be thought ſo from the received notions of the 
hearers, or the impreſſions. already made upon them 
by the contrary fide, An honeſt man would not 
knowingly engage in a bad cauſe ; and yet, though 
prevailing prejudice, that may be fo eſteemed which 
is not ſo in itfelf. In theſe caſes, therefore, great cau- 
tion and prudence are neceſſary to give ſuch a turn to 
things, and place them in that view, as may be lealt 
liable to offence. And becauſe it ſometimes happens, 
that the hearers are not ſo much diſpleaſed at the 
ſubje& as the perſon, Quintilian's rule ſcems very | 
proper, when he ſays: © If the ſubje& diſpleaſes, 
the character of the perſon ſhould ſupport it; and 
when the perſon gives offence, he ſhould be helped by 
the cauſe.” 


Cnay. II. Of Narration. 


Tae orator having prepared his hearers to receive 
his diſcaurſes with candour and attention, and ac- 
quainted them with his general deſign in the intro- 
duction, before he proceeds directly to his ſubject, 
often finds it neceſſary to give ſome account of what 
preceded, , accompanied, or followed upon it. An 


this he does in order to enlarge the view of the . 
Culaz 


II 


ſpoſu] 


polition 


cular point in diſpute, and place it in a clearer light, 
This is called narration ; which is a recital of ſome- 
thing done, in the order and manner in which it was 
gone. Hence it is eaſy to perceive, what thoſe things 
zre which properly enter into a narration. And 
ſuch are the cauſe, manner, time, place, and conle- 
quences of an action; with the temper, fortune, views, 
ability, aſſociates, and other circumitances of thoſe 
concerned in it. Not that each of theſe particulars is 
neceſſary in every narration ; but ſo many of them at 
leaſt, as are requiſite to {et the matter in a juſt light, 
and make it appear credible, Beſides, in relating a 
fact, the orator docs not content himſelf with ſuch an 
account of it as is barely-{uftcient to render what he 
ſays intelligible to his hearers ; but deſeribes it in ſo 
firong and lively a manner, as may give the greateſt 
evidence to his relation, and make the deepeſt im- 
preſſion upon their minds. And if any part of it ap- 
pears at preſent leſs probable, he promiſes to clear up 
and remove any remaining doubts in the progreſs of 
his diſcourſe, For the foundation of his reaſoning 
afterwards is laid in the narration, from whence he 
takes his arguments for the confirmation. And there- 
fore it is a matter of no ſmall importance, that this 
part be well managed ; fince the ſucceſs of the whole 
diſcourſe ſo much depends upon it. 

There are four properties required in a good nar- 
ration; that it be ſhort, clear, probable, and pleaſant. 

1. The brevity of a narration is not to be judged 
of barely from its length : for that may be too long, 
which contains but a little; and that too ſhort, 
which comprehends a great deal. Wherefore this de- 
pends upon the nature of the ſubject, fince ſome 
things require more words to give a jult repreſentation 
of them, and others fewer. That may properly 
therefore be called a ſhort narration, which contains 
nothing that could well have been omitted, nor omits 
any thing which was neceſſary to be ſaid. Now, in 
order to avoid both theſe extremes, care ſhould be 
taken not to go further back in the account of things, 
nor to trace them down lower, than the ſubject re- 
quires ; to ſay that only in the general, which does 
not need a more particular explication ; not to aſſign 
the cauſes of things, when it is enough to thew 
they were done; and to omit ſuch things as are 
ſufficiently underſtood, from what either preceded, or 
was conſequent upon them. But the orator ſhould be 
careful, left, while he endeavours to avoid prolixity, 
he run into obſcurity. Horace was very ſenſible of 
this danger, when he ſaid: | 

By ſtriving to be ſhort, I grow obſcure. 

2. Perſpicuity. This may juſtly be eſteemed the 
chief excellency of language. For as the deſign of 
ſpeech is to communicate our thoughts to others, that 
mult be its greateſt excellence, which contributes moſt 
to this end ; and that, doubtleſs, is perſpicuity. As 
perlpicuity therefore is requiſite in all diſcourle, ſo it 
s particularly ſerviceable in a narration, which con- 
tains the ſubſtance cf all that is to be ſaid afterwards.. 
Wherefore, if this be not ſufficiently underſtood, much 
leſs can thoſe things which receive their light from 
it, Now the following things render a narration clear 
and plain: Proper and ſignificant words, whoſe mean- 
ng is well known and determined; ſhort ſentences, 

ough full and explicit, whoſe parts are not per- 
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plexed, but placed in their juſt order; proper particles Diſpoſition 


to join the ſentences, and ſhew their connection and 
dependance on each other ; a due reward to the order 
of time, and other circumitances neceſſary to be ex- 
preſſed ; and laſtly, ſuitable tranſitions. 

3. Probability. Things appear probable, when the 
cauſes aſſigned for them appear natural; the manner 
in which they are deſcribed is eaſy to be conceived ; 
the conſequences are ſuch as might be expected; 
the characters of the perſons are jultly repreſented; 
and the whole account is well atteſted, conſiſtent with 
itſelf, and agreeable to the general opinion. Simpli- 
city likewiſe in the manner of relating a faQ, as well 
as in the ſtyle, without any reſerve or appearance of 
art, contributes very much to its credibility. For 
truth loves to appear naked and open, fiript of all 
colouring or diſguiſe, The confpiracy of Catiline 
was ſo daring and extravagant, that no one, but ſuch 
a deſperado, could ever have undertaken it with any 
hopes of ſucceſs, However, Cicero's account of it to 
the ſenate was ſo full and exact, and ſo well ſuited to 
the character of the perſon, that it preſently gained 
credit. Aud therefore, when, upon the concluſion of 
Cicero's ſpeech, Catiline, who was preſent, imme- 
diately ſtood up, and deſired they would not entertain 
ſuch hard thoughts of his, but conſider how much his 
family had always been attached to the public in- 
tereſt, and the great ſervices they had done the itate ; 
their reſentments roſe ſo high, that he could not be 
heard: upon which he immediately left the city, and 
went to his aſſociates, 

4. The laſt thing required in a narration is, that it 
be pleaſant and entertaining. And this is more diffi- 
cult, becauſe it does not admit of that accurate com- 
poſition, aud pompous dreſs, which delight the ear, 
and recommend ſome other parts of a diſcourſe, For 
it certainly requires no {mall ſkill in the ſpeaker, 
while he endeavours to expreſs every thing in the moſt 
natural, plain, and eafy manner, not to grow flat 
and tireſome. For Quintilian's remark is very juſt, 
that, “ the moſt experienced orators find nothing in 
eloquence more difficult, than what all, who hear it, 
fancy they could have ſaid themſelves.” And the 
reaſon of this ſeems very obvious. For as all art is an 
imitation of nature, the nearer it reſembles that, the 
more perfect it is in its kind. Hence uncxperienced 
perſons often imagine that to be caſcſt, which ſuits 
beſt with thoſe natural ideas to which they have been 
accuſtomed ; till, upon trial, they are convinced of 
their miſtake. Wherefore, to render this part of a 
diſcourſe pleaſant and agreeable, recourſe muſt be 
had to variety, both in the choice of words, and turns 
of the expreſſion, 
tions, interlocutions, imagery, and other familiar 
figures, help very much to diverſify and enliven a nar- 
ration, and prevent it from becoming dull and te- 
dious, eſpecially when it is carried on to any conſider- 
able length. 

Having given a brief account of the nature and 
properties of a narration, we {hall now proceed to con- 
ſider the uſes of it. 

Laudatory orations are uſually as it were a ſort of 
continued narration, ſet off and adorned with florid 
language and fine images proper to grace the ſubject, 
which is naturally ſo well fitted to afford vicaſure and 

entertainment. 


And therefore queſtions, admira- 
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Wherefore a ſeparate narration is 
more ſuited to deliberative and judicial diſcourſes. In 
Cicero's oration for the Manilian law (which 1s 
of the former kind), the delign of the narration 1s 
to ſhew the Roman people the neceſſity of giving 
Pompey the command of the army againſt king Mi- 
thridates, by repreſenting the nature of that war, 
which is done in the following manner. A great 
and dangerous war (ſays he) threatens your revenues 
and allies from two very powerful kings, Mithridates 
and Tigranes; one of whom not being purſued after 
his defeat, and the other provoked, they think they 
have an opportunity to ſeize Alia. Letters are daily 
brought from thoſe parts to worthy gentlemen of the 
equeſtrian order, who have large concerns there in 
farming your revenues: they acquaint me, as friends, 
with the ſtate of the public affairs, and danger of their 
own; that many villages in Bithynia, which 18 now 
your province, are burat down; that the kingdom of 
Ariobarzanes, which borders upon your revenues, 18 
entirely in the enemy's power; that Lucullus, after 
ſeveral great victories, is withdrawn from the war; 
that he who ſucceeds him is not able to manage it; 
that all the allies and Roman citizens wiſh and deſire 
the command of that war may be given to one parti- 
cular perſon; and that he alone, and no other, is 
dreaded by the enemies. You fee the ſtate of the 
caſe; now conſider what onght to be done.” Here 
15 an unhappy ſcene of affairs, which ſeemed to call 
for immediate redreſs. The cauſes and reaſons of it 
are aſſigned in a very probable manner, and the ac- 
count well atteſted by perſons of charaRer and figure. 
And what the conſequences would be, if not timely 
prevented, no one could well be ignorant. The only 
probable remedy ſuggeſted in general is, the com- 
mitting that affair to one certain perſon, which he 
afterwards ſhews at large could be no other than 
Pumpey. But in Cicero's defence of Milo, (which is 
of the judicial kind), the deſign of the narration, 
which is greatly commended by Quiatilian, is to prove, 
that, in the combat between Clodius and Milo, the 
former was the aggreſſor. And in order to make this 
appear, he gives a ſummary account of the conduct of 
Ciodius the preceding year; and from the courſe of 
his actions and behaviour, ſhews the inveterate hatred 
he bore to Milo, who obſtructed him in his wicked 
deſigus. For which cauſe he had often threatened to 
kill bim, and given out that he ſhould not live be- 
yond ſuch a time: and accordingly he went from 
Rome without any other apparent reaſon, but that he 
might have an opportunity to attack him in a conve- 
nient place near his own houſe, by which he knew 
Milo was then obliged to paſs. Milo was in the ſe— 
nate that day, where he flaid till they broke up, then 
went home, and afterwards ſet forward on his journey. 
When he came to the place in which he was to be 
aſſaulted, Clodius appeared every way prepared for 
iuch a deſign, being on horſeback, and attended with 
company of deſperate ruffians ready to execute his 
commands; whereas Milo was with his wife in a cha- 
riot, wrapped up in his cloak, and attended with ſer- 
vauts of both ſexes. Theſe were all circumſtances 


which preceded the fact. And as to the action itſelf, 
with the event of it, the attack, as Cicero ſays, was 
begun by the attendants of Clodius from au higher 
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ground, who killed Milo's coachman: 
Milo, throwing off his cloak, leaped out, 
brave defence againſt Clodius's men, who were got 
about the chariot. But Clodius, in the heat of the 
ſkirmiſh, giving out that Milo was killed, was himſelf 
ſlain by the ſervants of Milo, to avenge, as they 
thought, the death of their maſter. Here ſeems to 
be all the requiſites proper to make this account cre. 
dible, Clodius's open and avowed hatred of Milo, 
which proceeded ſo far as to threaten bis life; the 
time of his leaving Rome; the convenience of the 
place; his habit and company ſo different from thoſe 
of Milo, joined with his known character of a moſt 
profligate and audacious wretch, could not but render 
it very probable that he had formed that deſign to 
kill Milo. And which of them began the attack, 
might very reaſonably be credited from the advanced 
ground on which Clodius and his men were placed; 
the death of Milo's coachman at the begining ot the 
combat; the ſkirmiſh afterwards at the chariot ; and 
the reaſon of Clodius's own death at laſt, which does 
not appear to have been intended, till he had given out 
that Milo was killed. 

But a diſtinct and ſeparate narration is not always 
neceſſary in any kind of diſcourſe. For if the matter 
was well known before, a fet and formal narrative will 
be tedious to the hearers. Or if one party has done 
it already, it is needleſs for the other to repeat it, 
But there are three occaſions eſpecially, in which it 
may ſeem very requiſite: when it will bring light to 
the ſubje&; when different accounts have already been 
given out concerning it; or when it has been miſre- 
preſented by the adverſe party. If the point in con- 
troverly be of a dubious nature, or not ſufficiently 
known to the hearers, a diſtin& account of the matter, 
with the particular circumſtances attending it, mult 
be very ſerviceable, in order to let them into a true 
{tate of the caſe, and enable them to judge of it with 
greater certainty. 

Moreover, where the oppoſite party has ſet the 
matter in a falſe hght by ſome artful and invidious 
turn, or loaded it with any odious circumſtances, it 
ſeems no leſs neceſſary that endeavours ſhould be uſed 
to remove any ill impreſſions, which otherwiſe might 
remain upon the minds of the hearers, by a different 
and more favourable repreſentation. And if any 
thing can be fixed upon to make the contrary account 
appear abſurd or incredible, it ought particularly to 
be remarked. Thus Cicero, in bis defence of Sextus 
Roſcius, ſhews that he was many miles diſtant from 
Rome at the time he was charged to have killed his 
father there. 4 Now (ſays he), while Sextus Roſcius 
was at Ameria, find this Titus Roſcius [1s accuſer ] 
at Rome, Sextus Roſcius [he father] was killed at 
the baths on Mount Palatine, returning from ſupper. 
From whence I hope there can be no doubt who ought 
to be ſuſpected of the murder. And, were not the 
thing plain of itſelf, there is this further ſuſpicion to 
fix it upon the proſecutor; that, after the fact was 
committed, one Manlius Glaucia, an obſcure fellow, 
the freedman, client, and familiar of this Titus Rol- 
cius, firſt carried the acoount of it to Ameria, not 0 
the ſon of the deceaſed, but to the houſe of Titus 
Capito his enemy;“ with more to the ſame purpoe 


But what we bring it for is, to ſhew the uſe ee 
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pipoſtion Cicero makes of this narration for retorting the crime 
— upon the proſecutors. 


18 


But the orator ſhould be very careful, in conducting 
this part, to avoid every thing which may prejudice the 
canſe he eſpouſes.” Falſehood, and a miſrepreſentation 
of facts, are not to be jultified; but no one is obliged 
to ſay thoſe things which may hurt himſelf, We ſhall 
juſt mention one inſtance of this from Cicero, where 
he has ſhewn great ſkill in this reſpect, in pleading 
before Ceſar for the pardon of Ligarius, who had 
:oined with Pompey in the civil war. For Ligarius, 


having been repreſented by the adverſe party as an 


enemy to Czfſar, and fo eſteemed by Cæſar himſelf; 
Cicero very artfully endeavours in his narration to 
take off the force of this charge, by ſhewing, that, 
when the war firſt broke out, he refuſed to engage 1a 
it; which he would not have done, had he borne any 
perſonal hatred to Cæſar. Quintus Ligarius (ſays 
ke), before there was any ſuſpicion of a war, went into 
Africa as a legate to the proconſul Caius Confidius; 
in which he ſo approved himſelf, both to the Roman 
citizens and allies, that, hen Confidius left the pro- 
vince, the inhabitants would not be ſatisfied he ſhould 
I:2ve the government in the hands of any other per- 
ſon, Therefore Quintus Ligarius having excuſe 
himſelf in vain for ſome time, accepted of the govero- 
ment againſt his will; which he fo managed during 
the peace, that both the citizens and allies were greatly 
pleaſed with his integrity and juitice, The war broke 
ont on a ſudden, which thoſe in Africa did not hear 
of till it was begun: but upon the news of it, partly 
through inconfiderate haſte, and partly from blind 
fear, they looked ont for a leader, firſt for their own 
fafety, and then as they were affected; when Ligarius, 
thinking of home, and deſirous to return to his Friends, 
would not be prevailed on to engage in any affairs, 
In the mean time, Publius Accius Varus, the pretor, 
wio was formerly governor of Africa, coming to Utica, 
recourſe was immediately had to him, who very eagerly 
took upon himſelf the government; if that can be 
called a government, which was conferred on a private 
man by the clamour of the ignorant multitude, with- 
our any public authority. Ligarius, therefore, who 
en.Jeavoured to avoid every thing of that kind, ceaſed 
to act ſoon after the arrival of Varus.“ Here Cicero 
ends bis narrative. For, though Ligarius afterwards 
joined with Pompey's party, yet to have mentioned 
tat, which was nothing more than what many others 
had done, whom Cæſar had already pardoned, could 
have ſerved only to increaſe bis difpleaſure againſt 
him. And therefore he doubtleſs ſhewed great {kill 
In 10 managing his account as to take off the main 
force of the accuſation, and by that means make way 
for his pardon, which he accordingly obtained. 


CHa. III. Of the Propoſition. 


| I every juſt and regular diſcourſe, the ſpeaker's 
intention is to prove or illuſtrate ſomething. And 
when he 'ays down che ſubject upon which he deſigns 
to treat, in a diſtin and expreſs manner, this is called 
the Propoſition. 

Orators uſe ſeveral ways in laying down the ſubjec 
of their diſcourſes. Sometimes they do it in one ge- 
eral propoſition, We have an inſtance of this in 
Cicero's ſpeech to the ſenate, the day after Cæſar was 


W 


killed, (as it is given us by Dion Caſſius), in which Diſpoſition 


his defign was to perſuade them to peace and unani- 
mity, “ This (ſays he) being the ſtate of our 
affairs, I think it neceſſary that we lay aſide all the 
diſcord and enmity which have been among us, and 
return again to our former peace and agreement.” 
And then he proceeds to offer his reaions for this 
advice. 

At other times, to give a clearer and more diſtinct 
view of their diſcourſe, they ſubjoin to the propoſition 
the general heads of argument by which they endea- 
vour to ſupport it. This method Cicero uſes in his 
ſeventh Philippic, where he ſays, * I who have al- 
ways commented and adviſed to peace, am againſt a 
peace with Mark Antony. But why am I averſe to 
peace? Becauſe it is baſe, becauſe it is dangerous, 
and becauſe it is impracticable. And I beleech you 
to hear me with your uſual candor, while I make out 
theſe three things.“ 

But when the ſubject relates to ſeveral different 
things, dich require each of them to be ſcparately 
laid down in dittin& propoſitions, it is called a part:- 
tion; though ſome have made two kinds of parity, 
one of which they call ſeparation, and the other enu- 
meration. By the former of theſe, the orator ſhews 
in what he agrees with his adverſary, and wherein he 
differs from him. So, in the caſe formerly mentioned, 
of a perion accuſed of ſacrilege for ſtealing private 
money out of a temple, he who pleads for the defen- 
dant ſays, „He owns the fact; but it being private 
money, the point in queſtion is, Whether this be ſacri- 
lege?” And in the cauſe of Milo, Cicero, ſpeaking of 
Clodius, ſays, Ihe poiut which now comes before 
the court, 1s not, Whether he was killed, or not; that 
we confeſs; but, Whether juſtly or unjuſtly.” Now 
in reality here is no partition, fince the former branch 
of the propoſition is what is agreed upon, and given up; 
and conſequently it is only the latter that remains to 
be diſputed. Ir is called enumeration, when the orator 
acquaints his hearers with the ſeveral parts of his dif- 
courſe, upon which he deſigns to treat. And this 
alone, properly ſpeaking, is a partition. Thus Cicero 
ſtates his plea in his defence of Murwna : „I perceive 
the accuſation conſiſts of three parts: the firlt reſpects 
the conduct of his life ; the ſecond, his dignity; and 
the third contains a charge of bribery.” 

There are three things requiſite in a good parti- 
tion; that it be Mert, complete, and confilt but of a 


few members. 


A partition is ſaid to be hart, when each propofi- 
tion contains in it nothing more than what is nec: ſſary. 
So that the brevity here required is difterent from that 
of a narration ; for that conſiſts chiefly, in things, this 
in words. And, as Quintilian juitly obſerves, brevity 
ſeems very proper here, where the orator does not 
ſhew what he is then ſpeaking of, but what he defigns 
to diſcourſe upon. 

Again, it ought to be complete and perfect. And 
for this end, care mult be taken to omit no neccellary 
part in the enumeration, 

But, however, there ſhould be as ferv heads as is 
conſillent with the nature of the {ubj«-&, The ancient 
rhetoricians pi<ſ{cribe thiee or four at the molt. And 
we do not remember chat Cicero ever excee''s that 
number. But it is certain, the ſewer they are, the 

better, 
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Difpolition better, provided nothing neceſſary be omitted. For 
too large a number is both difficult of retention, and 
apt to introduce that confuſion, which partition is de- 
ſigned to prevent. ' 

Hitherto we have been ſpeaking only of thoſe 
heads into which the ſubje&, or general argument of 
the diſcourſe, is at firſt divided. For it is ſometimes 
convenient to divide theſe again, or at leaſt ſome of 
them, into ſeveral parts or members. And when this 
happens, it is beſt done, as the ſpeaker comes to each 
of them in the order at firſt Jaid down ; by which 
means the memory of the hearers will be leſs burden- 
ed, than by a multitude of particulars at one and the 
ſame time. Thus Cicero, in his oration for the Ma- 
nilian law, compriſes what he deſigns to ſay under 
three general heads. Firſt (ſays he) I ſhall ſpeak 
of the nature of the war, then of its greatneſs, and 
laftly about the choice of a general.” And when he 
comes to the firſt of theſe, he divides it again into 
four branches; and ſhews, “ how much the glory of 
the Romans, the fafety of their allies, their greateſt 
revenues, and the fortunes of many of their citizens, 
were all concerned in that war.” The ſecond head, in 
which he conſiders the greatneſs of the war, has no di- 
ſion. But when he comes to the third head, concern- 
ing the choice of a genera], he divides that likewiſe 
into four parts; and ſhews, that ſo many virtues are 
neceſſary in a conſummate general, ſuch an one as was 
proper to have the management of that war, namely, 
till in military affairs, courage, authority, and ſuc- 
cee all which he attributes to Pompey. And this is 
the ſcheme of that celebrated oration, 

Further, ſome divide their ſubjeR into two parts, 
and propoſe to treat upon it negatively and poſitively ; 
by ſhewing firſt what it is not, and then what it is. 
But while they are employed to prove what it is not, 
they are not properly treating upon that, but ſome- 
thing elſe ; which ſeems as irregular, as it is unneceſ- 
fary. For he who proves what a thing is, does at the 
ſame time ſhew what it is not. However, in fact, 
there is a ſort of diviſion by affirmation and negation, 
which may ſometimes be conveniently uſed. As if a 
perſon, charged with killing another, ſhould thus ftate 
his defence: I had done right if I had killed him, but 
did not kill lim. Here indeed, if the latter can be 
plainly made to appear, it may ſeem needleſs to inſiſt 
upon the former. But if that cannot be ſo fully pro- 
ved, but there may be room left for ſuſpicion, it may 

be proper to make uſe of both: for all perſons do 
not ſee things in the ſame light, and he who believes 
the fact, may likewiſe think it juſt ; while he who 
thinks it unjuſt, may not believe it, but rather ſup- 
poſe, had it really been committed by the party, he 


would not have denied it, ſince he looked upon it as 


defeniivle, And this method of proceeding, Quinti— 
lian compares to a cuſtom often uſed in traffic, when 
perſons make a large demand at firſt, in order to gain 
a rcaſonable price. Ciccro uſes this way of reaſoning, 
in his defence of Milo; but in the contrary order: 
that is, he firſt anſwers the charge; and then juſtifies 
the fact, upon the ſuppoſition that the charge was 
true. For he proves firſt, that Clodius was the ag- 
ercllor; and not Milo, as the contrary party had aſ- 
ſerted : and then to give the greater advantage to his 
caule, he proceeds to ſhow, that if Milo had been the 


Part ll. 


aggreſſor, it would however have been a glorio "iy 
X to take off ſuch an abandoned . pro 2 
not only a common enemy to mankind, but had like. 
wiſe often threatened his life. 
A good and juſt partition is attended with conſide. 
rable advantages, For it gives both light and orna. 
ment to a diſcourſe, And it is alſo a great relief 10 
the hearers, who, by means of theſe ftops and reſts 
are much better enabled to keep pace with the ſpeaker 
without confuſion, and by calting their thoughts ei- 
ther way, from what has been ſaid, both know and 
are prepared ſor what is to follow. And as perſons, 
in travelling a road with which they are acquainted, 
on with greater pleaſure and leſs fatigue, becauſe 
they know how far it is to their journey's end; fo to 
be appriſed of the ſpeaker's deſign, and the ſeveral 
parts of his diſcourſe which he propoſes to treat on, 
contributes very much to relieve the hearer, and keep 
up his attention. This muſt appear very evident to 
all who conſider how difficult it is to attend long and 
cloſely to one thing, eſpecially when we do not know 
how long it may be before we are like to be releaſed, 
Whereas, when we are before-hand acquainted with 
the ſcheme, and the ſpeaker proceeds regularly from 
one thing to another, opportunity is given to eaſe the 
mind, by relaxing the attention, and recalling it again 
when neceſlary. 


Cray. IV. Of Confirmation. 


Tus orator having acquainted his hearers, in the 
propoſition, with the ſubject on which he defigns to 
diſcourſe, uſually proceeds either to prove or illuſtrate 
what he has there laid down, For ſome diſcourſes 
require nothing more than an enlargement or illuſtra- 
tion, to ſet them in a proper light, and recommend 
them to the hearers; for which reaſon, likewiſe, 
they have often no diſtinct propoſition. But where 
arguments are brought in defence of the ſubjeR, this 
is properly confirmation. For, as Cicero defines it, 
* confirmation is that which gives proof, authority, 
and ſupport to a cauſe, by reaſoning.” And for this 
end, if any thing in the propoſition ſeems obſcure, or 
liable to be miſunderſtood, the orator firſt takes care 
to explain it, and then goes on to offer ſuch arguments 
for the praof of it, and repreſent them in ſuch a 
light, as may be mott proper to gain the aſſent of his 
hearers. 

But here it is proper to obſerve, that there are 
different ways of reaſoning ſuited to different arts. 
The mathematician treats his ſubject after another 
manner than the logician, and the orator in a me- 
thod different from them both. The forms of reaſon- 
ing uſed. by orators are four; Sy/logiſm, Enthymen, 
Indudtion, and Example. 4 

I. By Syllegiſm. A ſyllogiſm is a form of reaſon- 
ing which conüſts of three propoſitions, the latt of 
which is deduced from the two former. The firll of 
theſe is called the major propoſition, or, for brevity, 
the major; the ſecond, the minor propoſition, Or ns; 
and the third, the concluſion. But as the laſt is op- 
poſed to the other two jointly, they are called the 
premiſes, and this the concluſion. So we may reduce 
Cicero's argument, by which he endeavours to proves 
that Clodius aſſaulted Milo, and not Milo Clodius, to 
a ſyllogiſm in this manner: Hh 
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n1ton 
papolitio 


He was the aggreſſor, whoſe advantage it was to 
kill the other. 
But it was the advantage of Clodius to kill Milo, and 
not Milo's to kill him. 
Therefore Clodius was the aggreſſor, or he aſſaulted 
Mils. ä 
The thing to be proved was, that Clodius aſſaulted 
Milo, which therefore comes in the concluſion: and 
the argument, by which it is proved, is taken from 
the head of profit or advantage. Thus the logician 
would treat this argument ; and if either of the pre- 
miſes was queſtioned, he would ſupport it with ano- 
ther ſyllogiſm. But this ſhort and dry way of rea- 


' ſoning does not at all ſuit the orator : who not only 


for variety changes the order of the parts, beginning 
metimes with the minor, and at other times with the 
conclufion, and ending with the major; but likewiſe 
clothes each part with ſuch ornaments of expreſſion, 
23 are proper to enliven the ſubject, and render it 
more agreeable and entertaining. And he frequently 
{ubjoins, either to the major propoſition, or minor, 
and ſometimes to both, one or more arguments to ſup- 
port them; and perhaps others to confirm or illuſtrate 
them, as he thinks it requiſite. Therefore, as a logi- 
cal ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three parts or propoſitions, 
a rhetorical ſyllogiſm frequently contains four, and 
many times five parts. And Cicero reckons this laſt 
the moſt complete. But all that is ſaid in confirma- 
tion of either of the premiſes, is accounted but as one 
part. This will appear more evident by examples. 
By a ſhort ſyllogiſm Cicero thus proves, that the 
Carthaginians were not to be truſted : “ Thoſe who 
have often deceived us, by violating their engage- 
ments, ought not to be truſted. For if we receive 
any damage by their treachery, we can blame no 
body but ourſelves. But the Carthaginians have often 
ſo deceived us. Therefore it is madneſs to truſt them.“ 
Here the major propoſition is ſupported by a reaſon. 
The minor needed none; becauſe the treachery of the 
Carthaginians was well known. So that this ſyllogiſm 
conſiſts of four parts. But by a ſyllogiſm of five parts he 
proves ſomewhat more largely and elegantly, that the 
world is under the direction of a wiſe governor. The 
major is this: * Thoſe things are better governed which 
are under the direction of wiſdom, than thoſe which are 
not.“ This he proves by ſeveral inſtances: “ A houſe 
managed with prudence has every thing in better order, 
and more convenient, than that which is under no 
regulation. An army commanded by a wiſe and 


ixilful general, is in all reſpects better governed, than 


one which has a fool or a madman at the head of it. 
And the like is to be ſaid of a ſhip, which per- 
forms her courſe beſt under the direction of a ſkilful 
pilot,” Then he proceeds to the minor thus: „But 
nothing is better governed than the univerſe.“ Which 
e proves in this manner: „ The riſing and ſetting 
of the heavenly bodies keep a certain determined or- 
der; and the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year do not only 
necellarily return in the ſame manner, but are ſuited 
to the advantage of the whole; nor did the vieiſſi— 
tudes of night and day ever yet become prejudicial, 
/ altering their courſe.” From all which he con- 
1 That the world mutt be under the direction 
ola wife governor.” Ia both theſe examples, the 


regular ord ; 
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therefore produce another, in which the order is di- Diſpolition 
realy contrary ; for beginning with the concluſion, TT 
he proceeds next to the minor propofition, and fo 
ends with the major. In his defence of Ccalius, his 
defign is to prove that Cœlius had not led a looſe and 
vicious life, with which his enemies had charged 
him. And this he does, by ſhewing he had cloſely 
followed his ſtudies, and was a good orator, This 
may probably at firſt ſight appear but a weak argu- 
ment; though to him who confiders, what Cicero 
every where declares neceſſary to gain that character, 
it may perhaps be thought otherwiſe.” The ſenſe of 
what he ſays here may be reduced to this ſyllogiſm. 

Thoſe who have purſued the ſtudy of oratory, ſo at 

to excel in it, cannot have led a loſe and vicious 
life. 

But Cælius has dine this. 

Therefore his enemies charge him wrongfully. 

But let us hear Cicero himſelf. He begins with the 
concluſion, thus: © Caliuvs is not chargeable with 
profuſeneſs, extravagancy, contracting of debts, or 
intemperance, a vice which age is ſo far from abating, 
that it rather increaſes it. - he never engaged in 
amours, and thoſe pleaſures of youth, as they are 
called, which are ſoon thrown off, as reaſon prevails.” 
Then he proceeds to the minor, and ſhews from the 
effects, that Cœlius had cloſely applied himſelf to the 
beft arts, by which he means thoſe neceſſary for an 
orator : * You have now heard him make his own 
defence, and you formerly heard him engaged in a 
proſecution (1 ſpeak this to vindicate, not to applaud 
him), you could not but perceive his manner of 
ſpeaking, his ability, his good ſenſe, aud command 
of language. Nor did he only diſcover a good genius, 
which will oftentimes do much of itſelf when it is 
not improved by induſtry ; but what he ſaid (if my 
affection for him did not bias my judgment) appeared 
to be the effect of learning, application, and ſtudy.” 
And then he comes to the major: Rut be aſſured, that 
thoſe vices charged upon Ceœlius, and the fiudies upon 
which I am new diſcourſing, cannot meet in the fame 
perſon. For it is not poſſible that a mind, diſturbed by 
ſuch irregular paſſions, ſhould be able to go through 
what we orators do, I do not mean only in ſpeaking, 
but even in thinking.” And this he proves by an 
argument taken from the ſcarcity of good orators. 
% Can any other reaſon be imagined, why fo few, 
both now, and at all times, have engaged in this 
province, when the rewards of eloquence are ſo mag- 
niſicent, and it is attended with fo great delight, 
applauſe, glory, and honour? All pleaſures mult be 
neglected; diverſions, recreations, and entertainments 
omitted ; and evea the converſation of all our friends 
mult in a manner be laid aſide. This it is which de— 
ters perſons from the labour and ſtudy of oratory ; not 
their want of genius, or education,” 

IT. By Enthymerm. But orators do not often uſe 
complete ſyllogiſms, but moſt commonly enthymems. 
An enthymem is an imperteQt ſyllogiim, conſiſting of 
two parts; the concluſion, and one of the premiles. 
And in this kind of ſyllogiſm, that propoſition is 
omitted, Whether it be the major or minor, which is 
ſufficiently manifeſt of itſelf, and may eatily be ſup- 
plied by the hearers. But the propolition that 18 
expreſſed, is uſually called the anteced2nt, and the 
32 B con- 
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Diſpoſition concluſion the c-/equent, So if the major of that added to the firſt, becomes the antecedent of a n 
; 
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& b ew Diſnos; 
— ſyllogiſm be omitted, by which Cicero endeavours to enthymem, of which the firſt reaſon is the conſequent, — 


Dit 
— 


—— 


prove that Clodius aſſaulted Milo, it will make this 
enthymem : 
The death of Milo would have been an advantage to 
Clodius. 
Therefore Chdius was the apgreſſor ; or, therefore 
he aſſaulted Mil. 
In like manner that other ſyllogiſm above-mentioned, 
by which he ſhews that the Carthaginians ought not 
ꝛ0 be truſted, by omitting the minor, may be reduced 
to the following enthymem : 
Theſ? who have often broke their faith, ought not to 
be truſted. | 
For which reaſon the Carthaginians ought not to be 
truſted. 
Every one would readily ſupply the minor, fince the 
perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians was known to a 
proverb. But it is reckoned a beauty in enthymems, 
when they conſiſt of contrary parts: becauſe the 
turn of them is moſt acute and pungent. Such is that 
of Micipſa in Salluſt : “ What franger will be faith- 
fal to you, who are an enemy to your friends?” And 
fo likewiſe that of Cicero for Milo, ſpeaking of Clo- 
dius : “ You fit as avengers of his death; whoſe life 
you would not reſtore, did you think it in your 
power.” Orators manage enthymems in the ſame 
manner they do ſyllogiſms ; that is, they invert the 
order of the parts, and confirm the propofition by one 
or more reaſons: and therefore a rhetorical enthymem 
frequently conſiſts of three parts, as a ſyllogiſm does 
of five. Though ſtrictly ſpeaking, a ſyllogiſm can 
conſiſt of no more than three parts, and an enthymem 
but of two: and the arguments brought to ſupport 
eicher of the propoſitions conſtitute ſo many new 
enthymems, of which the part they are deſigned to 
prove is the concluſion, To illuſtrate this by an 
example: | 
An honeſt man thinks himſelf under the higheſt obliga- 
tion to his country. 
Therefore he ſhould ſhun no danger to ſerve it. 
In this enthymem the major is wanting, which would 
run thus; “ He who is under the higheſt obligations 
to another, ſhould ſhun no danger in order to ſerve him.” 
This laſt propoſition is founded upon the common 
principle of gratitude; which requires, that, to the 
utmoſt of our power, a return ſhould be made in pro- 
portion to the kindneſs received. And this being a 


maxim generally allowed, it is omitted by the orator. 


But now this enthymem, conſiſting of the mic:or and 
concluſion, might be managed in ſome ſuch manner 
as this, beginning with the coneluſion: © An honeſt 
man ought to ſhun no danger, bnt readily expoſe his 
life for the ſafety and preſervation of his country.“ 
Then the reaſon of this conduct might be added, 
which is the antecedent of the enthymem, or minor 
of the ſyllogiſm: “For he is ſenſible, that bis obliga- 
tions to his country are ſo many, and fo great, that 
he can never fully requite them.” And this again 
might be confirmed by an enumeration of particulars: 
„He looks upon himſelf as indebted to his country for 
every thing he enjoys; for his friends, relations, all 
the pleaſures of life, and even for life itſelf.““ Now 
the orator calls this ze enthymem, though in reality 
there are two: For the ſecond reaſon, or argument, 


And if theſe two enthymems were expreſſed ſeparately 
in the natural order of the parts, the former would 
ſtand thus: “ An honeſt man thinks himſelf under 
the higheſt obligations to his country : therefore he 
ought to ſhun no danger for its preſervation.” The 
latter thus: © An honeſt man eſteems himſelf in. 
debted to his country for every thing he enjoys; 
therefore he thinks he is under the higheſt obligations 
to it.” The ſame thing might be proved in the like 
way of reaſoning, by arguments of a different kind, 
From compariſon, thus: „As it would be thought 
baſe and ungrateful in a ſon not to hazard himſelf for 
the preſervation of his father; an honeſt man muſt 
certainly efteem it ſo when his country is in danger,” 
Or from an example, in this manner: © An honeft 
man in like circumſtances would propoſe 'to himſelf 
the example of Decius, who freely gave up his life 
for the ſervice of his country. He gave up his life 
indeed, but did not loſe it; for he cannot be ſaid to 
have loſt his life, who lives in immortal honour.” And 
orators frequently intermix ſuch arguments to adorn 
and illuſtrate their ſubject, with others taken from the 
nature and circumſtances of things. And now, if we 
conſider a little this method of reaſoning, we ſhall 
find it the moſt plain and eaſy imaginable. For when 
any propoſition is laid down, and one or more reaſons 
ſubjoined to prove it, each reaſon joined with the pro- 
poſition makes a diſtin enthymem, of which the pro- 
poſition is the concluſion. Thus Cicero, in his ſeventh 
Philippic, lays down this as the foundation of his diſ- 
courſe, © That he is againſt a peace with Mark An- 
tony;” for which he gives three reaſons: © Becauſe 
it is baſe, becauſe it is dangerous, and becauſe it is 
impracticable.” Theſe ſeverally joined with the pro- 
polition, form three enthymems; and upon each of 
theſe he diſcourſes ſeparately, which make vp that 
oration. And this method is what perſons for the 
moſt part naturally fall into, who know nothing of 
the terms Hllagiſi or enthymem. They advance ſome- 
thing, and think of a reaſon to prove it, and another 
perhaps to ſupport that; and, ſo far as their invention 
will aſſiſt them, or they are maſters of language, they 
endeavour to ſet what they ſay in the plaineſt light, 
give it the beſt dreſs, embelliſh it with proper figures 
and different turns of expreſſion; and, as they think 
convenient, illuſtrate it with ſimilitudes, compariſons, 
and the like ornaments, to render it moſt agreeable, 
till they think what they have advanced ſufficient!y 
proved. As this method of arguing therefore is the 
moſt plain, eaſy, and natural; ſo it is what is moſt 
commonly uſed in oratory. Whereas a ſtrict ſyllo- 
giſtical way of diſcourfing is dry and jejune, grawp3 
the mind, and does not admit of thofe embelliſhment3 
of language which are a great advantage to the ora- 
tor: for which reaſon he feldom uſes complete ſyllo- 
giſms; and when he does, it is with great latitude. 
However, ſyllogiſtical reaſoning is very uſeful, 
though not in popular diſcourſes : for every agu, 
ment may be reduced to a ſyllogiſm; and if it . 

not hold in that form, there is certainly ſome flaw 
in it, which by that means will moſt eaſily be dil 
covered. 


III. By induction: That is; when one thing 3 
e 
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both of Plato and Xenophon. However, it may be Diſpoſition 
made uſe of in oratory by a figure called /ubjedtion, ll 
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g o ferred. from ſeveral. others, by reaſon of the ſimilitude 
— between them. And this way of reaſoning is often 


very uſeful in popular diſcourſes. For many perſons 
are ſooner moved by examples and ſimilitudes, than 
by arguments taken from the nature of things. 
Every one either endeavours. to think right, or at 


leaſt would be eſteemed ſo to do. But it is often no 
eaſy matter to take in the force of an argument, eſpe- 
cially for thoſe who have not been, accuſtomed. to exa- 
mine things cloſely, and weigh them duly. in their 
minds. And therefore, when this cannot be done 
without ſome pain and uneaſineſs to the mind, till it 
become habitual by practice, it is not to be wondered 
at if ſuch perſons. are beſt pleaſed with that way of 
reaſoning by which they imagine they can form a 
judgment of things with the greatelt eaſe and facility. 
But though inductions are made from all kinds of 
ſimilitudes, yet thoſe uſually carry the greateſt force 
with them which are drawn from like facts. Such is 
that of Cicero in his oration for the Manilian law: 
for when ſome perſons objected to Pompey's being 
entruſted with the Mithridatic war, as a thing not 
cultomary to put ſuch an acceſſion of power into the 
hands of one man; Cicero removes that objection, by 
producing ſeveral inſtances of the like nature, and 
particularly ſhews that more new honours had al- 
ready been conferred on Pompey than upon any other 
Roman citizen before him, which had all been em- 
ployed to the advantage of the ſtate. © I will not 
(ſays he) take notice that two very great wars, the 
Puaic and the Carthaginian, were both managed by 
one general ; and two very powerful cities, which 
threatened this empire moſt, Carthage and Numantia, 
both deſtroyed by the ſame Scipio. I will not ob- 
ſerve, that both you and your fathers thought fit to 
place the ſafety of the government alone in Caius 
Marius; and that the ſame perſon ſhould carry on the 
war with Jugurtha, with the Cimbrians, and with the 
Teutones. You remember how many new powers 
have already been conferred on Pompey ;?? which he 
then proceeds to enumerate, and from thence infers, 
that the objection of novelty was no juſt reaſon againit 
his being entruſted with the conduct of that impor- 
tant war. And as to other fimilitudes, it may thus 
be ſhewn by induction, that virtuous habits are gained 
and improved by practice. Bodily ſtrength is increaſed 
and confirmed by daily exerciſe : All manual arts are 
acquired by repeated trials and experiments: The 
liberal ſciences are alſo attained by conſtant ſtudy and 
application: And in like manner the mind is formed 
to virtue, and improved in it, by the continued practice 
of right actions. 

But there is one particular form of induction called 
Scratic, becauſe Socrates very frequently uſed that 
way of reaſoning. It proceeds by ſeveral queſtions, 
which being ſeparately granted, the thing deſigned to 
be inferred is afterwards put, which, by reaſon of its 
limilitude with the ſeveral caſes allowed before, cannot 
be denied. But this is a captious way of reaſoning; 


for while the reſpondent is not aware of what is de- 
1pned to be inferred, he is eahly induced to make 
thoſe conceſſions, which otherwiſe he would not. Be- 
des, it is not ſo well ſuited to continued diſcourſes, 


45 to thoſe which are interlocutory; and therefore 
We 


meet with it ofteneſt ia the Socratic dialogues 
1 


when the ſame perſon firſt puts the queſtion, and then 
makes the anſwer. So in the famous cauſe of Epami- 
nondas, general of the Thebans, who was accuſed for 
refuſing to ſurrender his command to his ſucceſſor ap- 
pointed by the ſtate, till after he had engaged the 
enemy, and given them a total defeat, Cicero thus 
repreſents, bis accuſer pleading, for the words of the 
law againſt Epaminondas, who. alleged the intention 
of it in his defence: “Should Epaminondas add that 
exception to the law, which, he ſays, was the inten- 
tion of the writer, namely, Except any one refuſe to 
give up his. command when it is for the intereſt of the 
public he ſhould not; would you admit of it? I believe 
not. Should you yourſelves, which is a thing moſt re- 
mote from your juſtice and wiſdom, in order to ſcreen 
him, order this exception to be added to thelaw, without 
the command of the people; would the Thebans ſuffer 
it to be done? No certainly. Can it be right then 
to. come into that, as if it was written, which it would 
be a crime to write? I know it cannot be agreeable to 
your wiſdom to think fo.”? 

IV. By Example, Rhetoricians uſe this word in a 
different ſenſe from the common acceptation. For 
that is uſually called an example, which is brought ei- 
ther to prove or illuſtrate ſome general aſſertion : As 
if any one ſhould ſay, that human bodies may be brought 
to ſuſtain the greateſt labours by uſe and exerciſe ; and 
in order to prove this ſhould relate what is ſaid of Mi- 
lo of Croton, that „ by the conſtant practice of 
carrying a calf ſeveral furlongs every day, he could 
carry it as far after it was to its full ſize.“ But in ora- 
tory the word example is uſed for any kind of ſimili- 
tude; or, as Voſſius defines it, When one thing is 
inferred from another, by reaſon of the likeneſs which 
appears between them.” Hence it is called an er- 


fedt induction, which infers ſomething from ſeveral 


others of a like nature. But, as was obſerved before, 
in ſpeaking of induction, fo likewiſe in examples, 
thoſe have the greateſt force in reaſoning, which are 
taken from facts. Now facts may be compared with 
reſpect to ſome agreement or ſimilitude between them, 
which in themſelves are either equal or unequal. Of 
the former kind this is an inſtance : “ Cato acted as 
became a patriot and a lover of his country's liberty, 
in oppoſing the arms of Cæſar: and therefore ſo did 
Cicero.” The reaſon of the inference is founded in the 
parity of the caſe, which equally concerncd all good 
ſubjects of the Roman government at that time. For 
all were alike obliged to oppoſe a common enemy, who 
endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, and ſubject 
them to his own arbitrary power. But though an ex- 
ample conſiſts in the compariſon of two fingle facts, 
yet ſeveral perſons may be conceraed in each fact. Of 
this kind is that which follows: “ As Pompey, Cæ- 
ſar, and Craſſus, acted illegally in the firſt triumvi- 
rate, by engroſſing the ſole power into their own 
hands, and by that means violating the public liber- 
ty; ſo likewife did Auguſtus, Mark Anthony, and 
Lepidus, in the ſecond triumvirate, by purſuing the 
ſame meaſures.” But when Cicero defends Milo for 
killing Clodius, from the like inſtances of Ahala Ser- 
vilius, Scipia Naſica, Lucius Opimius, and others; 
that is not an example, but an induction: becauſe ore 
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Diſpoſition thing is there inferred from its ſimilitude to ſeveral 
others. But when a compariſon is made between two 
facts that are unequal, the inference may be either 
from the greater to the leſs, or from the leſs to the 
greater. From the greater to the Jeſs in this manner: 
« Czſar had no juſt pretenfions to the Roman govern- 

ment, and therefore much leſs had Anthony.” The 
reaſon lies in the difference between the two perſons. 
Czſar had very much enlarged the bounds of the Ro- 
man empire by his conqueſts, and greatly obliged the 
populace by bis generoſity ; but as he had always ac- 
ted by an authority from the ſenate and people of 
Rome, theſe things gave him no claim to a power 
over them. Much leſs then had Anthony any ſuch 
pretence, who always added under Cæſar, and had ne- 
ver performed any ſignal ſervices himſelf. Cicero has 
deſcribed the difference between them in a very beauti- 
ful manner in his ſecond Philippic, thus ſpeaking to 
Anthony: © Are you in any thing to be compared to 
him? He had a genius, ſagacity, memory, learning, 
care, thought, diligence ; he had performed great 
things in war, thongh detrimental to the ſtate; he had 
for many years defigned to get the government in- 
to his hands, and obtained his end by much labour 
and many dangers ; he gained over the ignorant mul- 
titude by public ſhows, buildings, congiaries, and 
feaſts; ubliged his friends by rewards, and his ene- 
mics by a ſhew of clemency. Ia a word, he ſubjected 
a free fate to flavery, partly through fear, and partly 
compliance. I can liken you to him for ambition of 
power; but in other things you are in no reſpeR to be 
compared with him.” By a compariſon from the leſs 
to the greater, Cicero thus argues againſt Catiline : 
& Did the brave Scipio, when a private man, kill Ti- 
berius Gracchus, for attempting to weaken the ftate; 
and ſhall we conſuls bear with Catiline endeavouring 
to deſtroy the world by fire and ſword ?” The cir- 
cumtliances of theſe two caſes were very different; and 
the compariſon runs between a private man, and a 
conſul intruſted with the higheſt authority; between 
a deſigu only to raiſe a tumult, and a plot to deftroy 
the government : whence the orator jultly infers, that 
what was elteemed lawful in one caſe, was much more 
ſo in the other. The like way of reaſoning is ſome- 
times uſed from other fimilitudes, which may be taken 
from things of zl kinds, whether animate or inani- 
mate. Of the former ſort is that of Ciccro ſpeaking 
of Murzra, when candidate for the conſulſhip, after 
hc had himſelf gone through that office: © If it is 
vival {lays he) for ſuch perſons as are ſafely arrived 
in port, to give thoſe who are going out the beſt ac- 
count they can with relation to the weather, pirates, 
and cualts; becauſe thus nature dire&s us to aſſiſt 
thoſe who are entcring upon the ſame dangers which 
we ourſelves: have eſcaped; how ought 1, who now 
viter a great ſtorm am brought within a near proſpect 
of land, to be affected towards him, who, I perceive, 
muſt he expoſed to the greateſt tempeſts of the ſtate?" 
He ſahludes to the late diſturbances and tumults occa- 
ſoned by the conſpiracy of Catiline, which had been 
io happily ſuppreſſed by bim in the time of his conſu- 
L.tc, Oi the latter kind is that of Quintilian : “ As 
the ground is made better and more fruinſul by culture, 
15 1s the mind by inſtruction.” There is both a beau- 
ty aad jadueſs in this ſimile. 


But compariſons are ſometimes made between facts Difpctii 
and other things, in order to infer ſome difference or 
oppoſition between them, In comparing two facts, 
on account of ſome diſagreement and unlikeneſs, the 
inference is made from the difference between one and 
the other in that particular reſpect only. As thus; 
«© Though it was not eſteemed cruelty in Brutus to 
put his two ſons to death, for endeavouring to betray 
their country; it might be fo in Manlius, who put 
bis ſon to death, only for engaging the enemy with. 
out orders, though he gained the victory.“ The dif. 
ference between the two facts, lies in the different na. 
ture of the crime. The ſons of Brutus entered into a 
conſpiracy to betray their country ; and though they 
miſcarried in it, yet the intention and endeavours the 
uſed to accompliſh it were criminal in the higheſt de. 
gree. But young Manlius could only be charged 
with raſhtneſs. His defign was honourable, and in- 
tended for the intereſt of his country; only it was ir- 
regular, and might have proved of ill conſequence to 
military diſcipline, Now in all ſuch caſes, the force 
of the argument is the ſtronger, the greater the diffe- 
rence appears. But the ſame facts which differ in one 
reſpect, may agree in many others; as in the ex- 
ample here mentioned. Brutus and Manlius were both 
mag iſtrates as well as fathers; they both killed their 
ſons, and that for a capital crime by the Roman law, 
In any of which reſpects they may be compared in a 
way of fimilitude : as, “ If Brutus might lawfully 
put his ſon to death for a capital crime, ſo might Man- 
lius.” But now contrary facts do not only differ in 
ſome certain reſpect, but are wholly oppoſite to each 
other ; ſo that what is affirmed of the one, muſt be de- 
nied of the other ; and if one be a virtue, the other is 
a vice. Thus Cicero compares the 8 of Mar- 
cellus and Verres in a way of oppoſition. “ Marcel- 
Ins (ſays he), who had engaged, if he took Syracuſe, 
to erect two temples at Rome, would not beautify 
them with the ſpoils he had taken; Verres, who had 
made no vows to Honour and Virtue, but to Venus and 
Cupid, endeavoured to plunder the temple of Miner- 
va. The former would not adorn the gods with the 
ſpoils of other deities: the latter carried the ornaments 
of Minerva, a virgin, into the houſe of a ſtrumpet.“ 
If therefore the conduct of Marcellus was laudable 
and virtuous, that of Verres muſt bear the contrary 
character. But this way of reaſoning has likewile 
place in other reſpedts. Thus Cicero, in the quarrel 
between Cæſar and Pompey, adviſed to peace from 
the difference between a foreign and domeſtic war: 
© That the former might prove beneficial to the ſtate; 
but in the latter, whichever fide conquered, the pub- 
lic mult ſuffer.” And thus the ill effects of intempe- 
rance may be ſhewn in a way of oppoſition: “ That 
as temperance preſerves the health of the body, keeps 
up the vigour of the mind, and prolongs life; ſo excels 
mult neceſſarily have the contrary effects.“ 

Thus we have given a brief account of the principal 
ways of reaſoning commonly made uſe of by orators- 
As to the diſpoſition of arguments, or the order of pla- 
cing them, ſome adviſe to put the weaker, which can- 
not wholly be omitted, in the middle: And ſuch as are 
ſtronger, partly in the beginning, to gain the eſteem 
of the hearers and render them more attentive; and 
partly at the end, becauſe what is laſt heard is ey 


pipolition to be retained longeſt: But if there are but two argu- 
—— nents, to place the ſtronger firſt, and then the wea- 
ker; and after that to return again to the former, and 
inſiſt principally upon that. But this muſt be left to 
the prudence of the ſpeaker, and the nature of the 
ſubject. Though to begin with the ſtrongeſt, and fo 

radually deſcend to the weakeſt, can never be proper, 
for the reaſon laſt mentioned. Nor ought arguments 
to be crowded too cloſe upon one another; for that 
takes off from their force, as it breaks in upon the at- 
tention of the hearers, and does not leave them ſuffi- 
cient time duly to confider them, Nor indeed ſhould 
more be uſed than are neceſſary; becauſe the fewer 
they are, the more eaſily they are remembered. And 
the obſervation of a great maſter of eloquence upon 
this ſubject is certainly very juſt, that arguments 
ought rather to be weighed than numbered. 


Cray. V. Of Confutation. 


Tar formg of reaſoning here are the ſame as have 
been already explained under confirmation. Conſuta- 
tion, however, is often the more difficult taſk : be- 
cauſe he who is to prove a thing, comes uſually pre- 
pared; but he who is to confute it, is frequently left 
to a ſudden anſwer. For which reaſon, in judicial 
caſes, Quintilian ſays, „It is as much eaſier to accuſe 
than detend, as it is to make a wound than to heal 
it.” Therefore, not only a good judgment, but a 
readineſs of thought alſo, ſeems neceſſary for this pro- 
vince, But, in all diſputes, it is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to obſerve where the ſtreſs of the controverſy 
lie. For without attending to this, perſons may cavil 
about diff: rent matters without underſtanding each 
ether, or deciding any thing. And in confutation, 
what the adverſary has advanced ought carefully to be 
conficercd, and in what manner he bas expreſſed him- 
ſc}f, As to the things themſelves; whether they im- 
mediately relate to the matter in diſpute, or are fo- 
reizn to it, Thoſe things that are foreign to the ſub- 
jet, may either be palt over in filence, or in a very 
ſc words ſhewn to be inſigniſicant. And there ought 
likewiſe to be a diſt inction made between ſuch things 
as relate to the ſubject, according to their importance. 
Thoſe that appear to have no great weight, ſhovld be 
ſlightly remarked. For to inſiſt largely upon ſuch 
matters is both tireſome to the hearers, and apt to 
bring the judgment of the ſpeaker into queſtion. And 
therefore things of that nature are gencrally better 
turned off with an air of neglect, a pungent quettion, 
or an agreeable jeſt, than confuted by a ſerious and 
laboured anſwer. 2. But thoſe things, which relate 
to tlie merits of the cauſe, may be confuted either by 
contradidting them, or by ſhewing ſome miſtake in the 
Tealoning, or their invalidity when granted, 
hings may be contradicted ſeveral ways. What is 
apparently falſe may be expreſsly denied Thus Cicero 
in his defence of Cluentius : «„ Wien the accuſer had 
ſaid, that the man fell down dead after he bad drunk 
off his cup, denies that he died that day.” And things 
which the adveriary cannot prove, may likewiſe be 
denied. Of which we have alſo an inſtance in Cicero, 
who firſt upbraids Mark Anthony as guilty of a breach 
not only of good breeding, but likewiſe of friend- 
wih for reading publicly a private letter he had ſent 
im. Aud then adds: © But what will you ſay now, 


. 
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if I ſhould deny that ever I ſent you that letter? How Diſpoſition 
will you prove it? By the hand-writing ? In which I 
confeſs you have a peculiar ſkill, and have found the 
benefit of it. Bat how can you make it out ? For it 
is in my fecretary's hand. I cannot but envy your 
maſter, who had ſo great a reward for teaching you to 
underſtand juſt nothing. For what can be more unbe- 
coming not only an orator, but even a man, than for 
any one to offer ſuch things, which if the adverſary 
denies, he has nothing more to ſay?“ It is an hand- 
ſome way of contradicting a thing, by ſhewing, that 
the adveriary himſelf maintained the contrary. So 
when Oppius was charged with defrauding the ſol- 
diers of their proviſions, Cicero refutes it, by proving, 
that the ſame perſons charged Oppius with a deſign 
to corrupt the army by his liberality. An adverſary 
is never more effectually filenced than when you can 
faſten contradictions upon him; for this is ſtabbing 
him with his own weapon. Sometimes a thing is not 
in expreſs terms denied, but repreſented to be utterly 
incredible. And this method expoſes the adverſary 
more than a bare denial, So when {ome perſons re- 
proached Cicero with cowardice, and a ſhameful fear 
of death ; he recites their reaſons in ſuch a manner, 
that any one would be inclined to think the charge en- 
tirely falſe. Was it becoming me (ſays he) to ex- 
pe& death with that compolſedneſs of mind as ſome 
have imagined ? Well, and did I then avoid it? Nay, 
was there any thing in the world that I could appre- 
hend more deſirable : Or when I had done the greateſt 
things in ſuch a crowd of ill minded perſons about me, 
do you think baniſhment and death were not always 
in my view, and continually ſounding in my ears as 
my certain fate, while I was ſo employed? Was life 
defirable, when all my friends were in ſuch ſorrow, 
and myſelf in ſo great diſtreſs, deprived of all the gifts 
both of nature and fortune? Was I ſo unexperienced, 
ſo ignorant, ſo void of reaſon and prudence ? Had I 
never ſeen nor heard any thing in my whole life? Did 
al] I had read and ſtudied avail nothing ? What! did 
not I know that life is ſhort, but the glory\of gene- 
rous actions permanent? When death is appointed for 
all, does it not teem eligible, that life, which mult be 
wreſted from us, ſhould rather be freely devoted to the 
ſervice of our country, than reſerved to be worn out by 
the decays of nature ? Was not I ſenſible, there has 
been this controverſy among the wile! men, that ſome 
ſay, the minds of men and their confcioutucts utterly 
periſh at death; and others, that the minds of wiſe 
and brave men are then in their greateſt ſtrength and 
vigour, when they arc fect free rom the body? The 
firſt ſtate is not greatly to be dreaded, to be voic of 
ſenſe ; but the other, of enjoying larger capacities, 18 
greatly to be deſired. Therefore, fince I always aimed 
at dignity, and thought nothing was worth living for 
without it; how ſhould I, who am paſt the conſul— 
ſhip, and did to great things in it, be afraid to dic?“ 
Thus far Cicero. There is Ikewiſe an ironical way of 
contradicting a thing, by returting that and other 
things of the like nature upon the adveric party. Thus 
Cicero, in his oration again Vatinius, lays * “ You 
have objected to me, that I def. ndrd Cornclius, my 
old friend, and your acqusintunce. But pray why 
ſhould I not have defense hm? Has Coroclivs car— 
ried any law contrary to the omens ? Has he violated 
any 
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Diſpoſition any law? Has he aſſaulted the confut? Did he take 


poſſeſſion of a temple by force of arms? Did he drive 
away the tribune, who oppoſed the paſſing a law? Has 
he thrown contempt upon religion ? Has he plunder- 
ed the treafury ? Has he pillaged the ſtate? No, theſe, 
all theſe, are your doings?” Such an unexpected re- 
turn is ſometimes of great ſervice to abate the confi- 
dence of an adverſary. 

A ſecond way of confutation is, by obſerving ſome 
faw in the reaſoning of the adverſe party. We ſhall 


endeavour to illuſtrate this from the ſeveral kinds of 


reaſoning treated of before under confirmation. And 
firſt, as to ſyllogiſms; they may be refuted, either by 
ſhewing ſome miſtake in the premiſes, or that the 
conclution is not juſtly deduced from them. So when 
the Clodian party contended, that Milo ought to fuf- 
fer death for this reaſon, Becauſe he had confeſſed that. 
he had killed Clodius; that argument, reduced to a 
fyllogiſm, would ſtand thus: 

He who confeſſes he has killed another, ought not to be 

allowed to ſee the light. 

But Milo confefſes this, 

Therefore he ought not to live. 

Now the force of this argument lies in the major 
or fick propoſition; which Cicero refutes, by proving, 
that the Roman people had already determined con- 
trary to what is there aſſerted ; “ In what city (ſays 
he) do theſe men diſpute after this weak manner? In 
that wherein the firſt capital trial was in the caſe of the 
brave Horatius, who, before the city enjoyed perfect 
freedom, was ſaved by the ſuffrages of the Roman 
people, though he confeſſed that he killed his ſiſter 
with his own hand.” But when Cicero accuſed Ver- 
res for mal-adminiſtration in his government of Sici- 
ly, Hortenfius, who defended him, being ſenſible the 
allegations brought againſt him could not be denied, 
had no other way left to bring him off, but by plead- 
ing his military virtues in abatement, which at that 
time were much wanted, and very ſerviceable to the 
ſtate. The form of the argument was this: 

That the Romans then wanted good generals. 

That Verres was ſuch. 

And conſequently, that it was fer the intereſt of the 

public that he ſhould not be condemned. 
But Cicero, who knew his deſign, ſtates the argument 
for him in his charge; and then anſwers it by deny- 
ing the conſequence, ſince the crimes of Verres were 
of ſo heinons a nature, that he ought by no means to 
be pardoned on the account of any other qualifica- 
tions : Though indeed he afterwards refutes the mi- 
nor or ſecond propoſition, and ſhews that he had not 
merited the character of a good general. Eathymems 
may be refuted, either by ſhewing that the antecedent 
is falſe, or the conſequent not jultly inferred from it. 
As thus, with reſpect to the former caſe : 

A ſiridt adherence to virtue has often proved detrimen- 
tal. 
Therefere virtue cught not conſtantly to be embra- 

ced. 
Here the antecedent may be denied. For virtue is al- 
ways beneficial to thoſe who ftrialy adhere to it, both 
in the preſent ſatisfaction it effords them, and the fo- 
ture rewards they may certainly expect from it. And 
as to the latter caſe, in this manner : ; 

She is a mither, 


this general aſſertion, That all mothers love their chil. 
dren, which is not true, the miſtake of the reaſonin 
may be ſhewn from the inſtance of Medea and others; 
who deſtroyed their own. children, As to induction 
and example, by which the truth or equity of a thing 
1s proved from its likeneſs to one or more other things; 
the reaſoning in either is invalid, if the things ſo com. 
pared can be ſhewn not to have that ſimilitude or 
agreement on which the inference is founded. One in- 
ſtance therefore may ſerve for both. As when Cicero, 
after the death of Cæſar, pleaded for the continuance 
of his laws, but not of thoſe which were made after. 
wards by Mark Anthony: Becauſe, though both were 
in themſelves invalid, and impoſitions upon the public 
liberty; yet ſome of Cæſar's were uſeful, and others 
could not be ſet aſide without diſturbance to the ſtate, 
and injuring particular perſons; but thofe of Anthony 
were all detrimental to the public. 


The laſt method of confutation before - mentioned 


was, when the orator does in ſome ſenſe grant the ad- 
verſary his argument, and at the ſame time ſhews its 
invalidity. And this is done by a variety of ways, ac- 
cording the different nature of the ſubject. Some- 
times he allows what was ſaid may be true; but pleads, 
that what he contends for is neceſſary. This was the 
method by which Hortenſius propoſed to bring off 
Verres, as we have already ſhewn from Cicero, whoſe 
words are theſe, addreſſing himſelf to the judges: 
«© What ſhall I do? which way ſhall I bring in my 
accuſation ? where ſhall I turn myſelf? for the charac- 
ter of a brave general is placed like a wall againſt all 
the attacks I can make. I know the place, I per- 
ceive where Hortenſius intends to diſplay himſelf. He 
will recount the hazards of war, the neceſſities of the 
Rate, the ſearcity of commanders ; and then he will 
intreat you, and do his utmoſt to perſuade you, not 
to ſuffer the Roman people to be deprived of ſuch a 
commander upon the teſtimony of the Sicilians, nor 
the glory of his arms to be ſullied by a charge of ava- 
rice.” At other times the orator pleads, that altho 
the contrary opinion may ſeem. to be attended with 
advantage, yet that his own is more juſt or honour- 
able. Such was the caſe of Regulus, when his friends 
endeavoured to prevail with him to continue at Rome, 
and not return to Carthage, where he knew he mult 
undergo a cruel death. But as this could not be done 
without violating his oath, be refuſed to hearken to 
their perſuaſions. Another way of confutation is, by 
retorting upon the adverſary his own argument. Thus 
Cicero, in his defence of Ligarius, ſays : 4 You have, 
Tubero, that which is moſt defirable to an accuſer, the 
confeſſion of the accuſed party; but yet ſuch a con- 
feſſion, that he was on the ſame fide that you, Tu- 
bero, choſe yourſelf, and your father too, a man wor- 
thy of the higheſt praiſe. Wherefore, if there was any 
crime in this, you ought firſt to confeſs your on be. 
fore you attempt to faſten any upon Ligarius.” The 
orator takes this advantage where an argument proves 
too much, that is, more than the perſon deligned it 
for, who made uſe of it. Not much unlike this 18 
what they call i,], by which the orator ſhews, 
that the reaſons offered by the oppoſite party make for 


him. So when Czcilius urged, that the Leary 
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Therefore ſhe loves her children, Diſpoſi; 
Now as the certainty of that inference depends upon — 
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ſing Verres ovght to be granted to him, and not 
becauſe he had been his treaſurer in Sicily 
at the time thoſe crimes were committed with which 
he was charged, and conſequently knew moſt of that 
affair; Cicero turns the argument upon him, and 
news, for that very reaſon he was the moſt unfit of 
any man to be intruſted with his proſecution; ſince 
having been concerned with him in his crimes, he 
would certainly do all in his power to conceal or leſſen 
them. Again, ſometimes the charge is acknowledged, 
but the crime ſhifted off to another. Thus, when Sex- 
tius was accuſed of ſedition, becauſe he had got toge- 
ther a body of gladiators, and brought them into the 
forum, where a warm engagement happened between 
them and Clodius's faction; Cicero owns the ſact, but 
charges the erime of ſedition upon Clodius's party in 
being the aggreſſors. Another method made ule of 
for the ſame purpoſe is, to alleviate the charge, and 
take off the force of it, by ſhewing, that the thing 
was not done with that intention which the adverſary 
infinuates. Thus Cicero, in his defence of king De- 
jotarus, owns he had raiſed ſome forces, though not 
to invade the Roman territories, as had been alleged, 
but only to defend his own e be and ſend aid to 
the Roman generals. | 

We have hitherto been ſpeaking of the methods of 
confutation uſed by orators, in anſwering thoſe argu- 
ments which are brought by the contrary party. But 
ſometimes they raiſe ſuch objections themſelves to 
what they have ſaid, as they imagine may be made by 
others ; which they afterwards anſwer, the better to 
induce their hearers to think, that nothing conſider- 
able can be offered againſt what they have advanced, 
but what will admit of an eaſy reply. Thus, when Ci- 
cero, at the requeſt of the Sicilians, had undertaken 
the accuſation of Verres, it came under debate, whe- 
ther he, or Czcilius, who had been Verres's quæſtor in 
Sicily, ſhould be admitted to that province. Cicero, 
therefore, in order to ſet him aſide, among other ar- 
guments, ſhews his incapacity for ſuch an underta- 
king, and for that end recounts at large the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary for an orator. Which he repreſents to 
be ſo many and great, that he thought it neceſſary to 
{tart the following objection to what he had himſelf 
ſaid upon that ſubject. But you will ſay perhaps, 
Have you all theſe qualifications?” To which he thus 
replies: 4 I wiſh I had; but it has been my conſtant 
tudy from my youth to gain them. And if, from 
their greatneſs and difficulty, I have not been able 
to attain them, who have done nothing elſe through 
my whole life; how far, do you imagine, you muſt 
be from it, who never thought of them before; and 
even now, when you are entering upon them, have 
no apprehenſion, what, and how great, they are!“ 
This is an effectual way of defeating an adverſary, 
when the ohjection is well founded, and clearly an- 
lwered, But we ſhall have cccafion to conſider this 
matter more largely hereafter, under the figure prolep- 
fir, to which it properly relates. 


CHa. VI. Of the Concluſion. 


Rurrokiciaxs make ths concluſion of a diſcoorſe to 
conſiſt of two parts; recapityfation, and an addreſs to the 


paſſirns, 


I. Recapitulation is a ſummary account of what the 


1 


ſpeaker has be fore offered in maintenance of his ſub- Diſpoſition” 


ject; and is deſigned both to refreſh the memory of 
the hearers, and to bring the principal arguments to- 
gether into a narrow compaſs, that they may appear 
in a ſtronger light. Now there are ſcveral things ne- 
ceſſary to a good repetition. 

And firft, it muſt be ſhort and conciſe ; fince it is 
defigned to refreſh the memory, and not to burden it. 
For this end, therefore, the chief things only are to 
be touched upon; thoſe on which the cauſe principal- 
ly depends, and which the orator is moſt defirous 
ſhould be regarded by his hearers. Now theſe are, The 
general heads of the diſcourſe, with the main argu— 
ments brought to ſupport them. But either to inſiſt 
particularly upon every minute circumſtance, or to en- 
large upon thoſe heads which it may be thought proper 
to mention, carries in it not ſo much the appearance of 
a repetition, as of a new diſcourſe. 

Again, it is convenient in a repetition to recite 
things in the ſame order in which they were at firſt 
laid down, By this means the hearers will be enabled 


much better to keep pace with the ſpeaker as he goes 


along ; and if they happen to have forgot any thing, 
they will the more readily readily recal it. And be- 
ſides, this method appears moſt ſimple and open, when 
the ſpeaker reviews what he has ſaid in the ſame man- 
ner it was before delivered, and ſets it in the cleareſt 
light for others to judge of it. But though a repeti- 
tion contains only the ſame things which had been 
more largely treated of before; yet it is not neceſſary 
they ſhould be expreſſed in the ſame words. Nay, this 
would many times be tireſome and unpleaſant to the 
hearers ; whereas a variety of expreſſion is grateful, 
provided the ſenſe be the ſame. Beſides, every thing 
ought now to be repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and in ſo lively manner, as may at the ſame time both 
entertain the audience, and make the deepeſt impreſ- 
ſion upon their minds. We have a very exact and ac- 
curate example of repetition in Cicero's oration for 
x eng Cicero was then a young man, and ſeems 
to have kept more cloſely to the rules of art, than af-- 
terwards, when by uſe and practice he had gained a 
greater freedom of ſpeaking. We formerly cited the 
partition of this ſpeech, upon another occaſion, which. 
runs thus: “ We deny, Sextus Nevius, that you was 
put into the poſſeſſion of the eſtate of P. Quintius, by the 
prætor's edict. This is the diſpute between us. I will 
therefore ſhow, firſt, that you had no juſt cauſe to apply 
to the prætor for poſſeſſion of the eſtate of P. Qu'ntius ; 
then, that you could not poſſeſs it by the edict ; and 
laſtly, that you did not poſſeſs it. When I have pro- 
ved theſe three things, I will conclude, Now Cicero 
begins his concluſion with a repetition of thoſe three 
heads, and a ſummary account of the ſeveral argu- 
ments he made uſe of under each of them. But they 
are too long to be here exhibited, In his oration for 
the Manilian law, his repetition is very ſhort. He pro- 
poſed in the partition to ſpeak to three things: The 
nature of the war againſt king Mithridates, the great- 
neſs of it, and what ſort of general was proper to be 
intruſted with it. And when he has gone thro' each 
of theſe heads, and treated-upon them very largely, 
he reduces the ſubitance of what he has ſaid to this 
eneral and ſhort account: Since therefore the war 
is ſo. neceſſary, that it cannot be negleQed ; and ſo 


great, 
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Diſpoſition great, that it requires a very careful management; 
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and you can intruſt it with a general of admirable ſkill 
in military affairs, of ſingular courage, the greatelt 
authority, and eminent ſucceſs: do you doubt to 
make uſe of this fo great a bleſſing, conferred and be- 
ſtowed upon you by heaven, for the preſcrvation and 
enlargement of the Roman ſtate ?” Indeed this repe- 
tition is made by Cicero, before he proceeds to the 
confutation; and not at the end of his diſcourſe, where 
it is uſually longer and more particular : however, this 
way ſerve to ſhew the nature of ſuch a recital. 

But ſometimes a repetition is made, by running a 
compariſon between the ſpeaker's own arguments, and 
thoſe of the adverſe party; and placing them in op- 
poſition to each other. And this method Cicero takes 
in the concluſion of his third oration upon the Agra- 
rian law. And here ſometimes the orator takes occalion 
to find fault with his adverſary's management, in theſe 
and ſuch like expreſſions: “ This part he has entirely 
dropt. To that he has given an invidious turn, or a 
falſe colouring. He leaves arguments, and flies to in- 
treaties; and not without good reaſon, if we confider 
the weaknels of bis cauſe,” 

But when the diſcourſe is very long, and the argu- 
ments inlifted on have been many, to prevent the 
hearcrs growing out of patience by a more particular 
recital, the orator ſometimes only juſt mentions ſuch 
things, which he thinks of leaſt conſequence, by ſay- 
ing, that he omits or paſſes over them, till he comes 
to what is of greater moment, which he repreſents 
more fully. This method Cicero has taken in his 
defence of Cluentius; where, having run over ſeveral 
leſſer heads in the manner now deſcribed, he then 
alters his expreſſion, and introduces what was of more 
importance, by ſaying: “ What I firſt complain of, 
is that wickedneſs, which is now diſcovered.” And 
ſg he proceeds more particularly to recite thoſe things 
which immediately related to Cluentius. And this is 
what the writers upon this art call preterition. But thus 
much may ſerve for repetition or recapitulation. 

2. We nov proceed to the other part of the concluſion, 
which confiſts in an addreſs to the paſſions, Indeed 
the orator ſometimes endeavours occafionally to work 
„pon the paſſions of his hearers in other parts of 
his diſcourfe, but more eſpecially in the concluſion, 
where he is warmeſt himſelf, and labours to make 
them ſo. For the main deſign of the introduction is 
to conciliate the hearers, and gain their attention; of 
the narration, propoſition, and confirmation, to inform 
them; and of the concluſion, to move them. And 
therefore, to uſe Quintilian's words, „ Here all the 
ſprings of eloquence are to be opened. It is here we 
ſecure the minds of the hearers, if what went before 
was well managed. Now we are paſt the rocks and 
Mallows, all the ſails may be hoiſted. And as the 
greateſt part of the concluſion conſids in illuſtration, 
the mot pompous language and ſtrongeſt figures have 
place here.” Now the paſſions, to which the orator 


more particularly addreſſes, differ according to the 
nature of the diſcourſe. In demonſtrative orations, 
when laudatory,—love, admiration, and emulation, are 
uſually excited; but in invectives, —hatred, envy, 
end contempt. In deliberative ſubjects, either the 
hope of gratifying ſome defire is ſet in view, or the 


Far of ſome impending evil. And in judicial diſ- 


eſpecially reſentment and pity; inſomuch th 
the ancient rhetoricians mention only theſe two. But 
having treated upon the nature of the paſſions, and 
the methods ſuited both to excite and allay them, in 
a former chapter, we ſhall at preſent only add a 20 
general obſervations, which may not be improper in 
this place, where the ſkill of the orator in addre 
to them is more eſpecially required. 

The orator will obſerve what circumſtances either 
of things, or perſons, or both, will furniſh him with 
motives proper to apply to thoſe paſſions he defires to 
excite in the minds of his hearers. Thus Cicero, in 
his orations for Plancus and Sylla, moves his hearerg 
from the circumſtances of the men; but in his acculſa- 
tion of Verres, very frequently from the barbarity and 
horrid nature of his crimes; and from both, in his de. 
fence of Quintius. 

But the ſame paſſion may be excited by very diffe- 
rent methods. This 1s plain from the writings of 
thoſe Roman ſatyriſts which are yet extant; for they 
have all the ſame defign, and that is to engage men 
to a love of virtue, and hatred of vice: but their 
manner is very different, ſuited to the genius of each 
writer, Horace endeavours to recommend virtue, by 
laughing vice out of countenance; Perſius moves us 
to an abhorrence and deteſtation of vice, with the 
gravity and ſeverity of a philoſopher ; and Juvenal, 
by open and vehement inveAives. So orators make 
uſe of all theſe methods in exciting the paſſions ; as 
may be ſeen by their diſcourſes, and particularly thoſe 
of Cicero, But it 1s not convenient to dwell long 
upon the ſame paſſion, For the image thus wrought 
up in the minds of the hearers, does not laſt a great 
while, but they ſoon return to reflection. When the 
emotion therefore 1s once carried as high as it well 
can be, they ſhould be left under its influence, and 
the ſpeaker procced to ſome new matter, before it de- 
clines again. 

Moreover, orators ſometimes endeavour to raile 
contrary paſſions to each other, as they are concerned 
for oppoſite parties. So the accuſer excites anger and 
reſentment, but the defendant pity and compaſſion. 
At other times, one thinks it ſufficient to allay and 
take off that paſſion which the other has raiſed, and 
bring the hearers to a calm and ſedate conſideration of 
the matter before them. : 

But this eſpccially is to be regarded, that the 
orator expreſs the ſame paſſion himſelf with which he 
endeavours to affect others; and that not only in his 
action and voice, but likewiſe in his language: and 
and therefore his words, and manner of expreſſion, 
ſhonld be ſuited to that perturbation and diſorder of 
mind which he defigns to repreſent. However, à 
decency and propriety of character is always carefully 
to be obſerved; for, as Cicero very well remarks, A 
neglect of this is not only very culpable in life, but 
likewiſe in diſcourſe. Nor do the ſame things equaliy 
become every ſpeaker, or every audience; nor every 
time, and every place.” And therefore he greatly 
commends that painter, who, defigning to repreſent 
in a picture the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, Agamemnon 3 
daughter, drew Calchas the prieſt with a ſad counter 
nance; Ulyſſes, her father's great friend, more de- 


jected; and her uncle Menelaus, mol diſconſolates 


ſling 
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courſes, almoſt all the paſſions have place, but more Diſpoſy; 
at moſt af — 
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he thought was proper to appear in his countenance, 
And this juſtneſs of character is admirably well ob- 
ſerved by Cicero himſelf, in his defence of Milo; for 
as Milo was always known to be a man of the greateſt 
reſolution, and moſt undaunted courage, it was very 
improper to introduce him (as the uſual method then 
was in capital caſes) moving pity, and begging for 
mercy. Cicero therefore takes this part upon himſelf; 
and what he could not do with any propriety in the 
erſon of Mila, he performs in his own, and thus ad- 
dreſſes the judges: * What remains, but that J in- 
treat and beſeech you, that you would {hew that com- 
paſſion to this brave man, for which he himſelf does 
not ſolicit, but I, againſt his incliuation, earneſtly 
implore and requeſt. Do not be leſs inclined to ac- 
quit him, if in this our common ſorrow you ſee no 
tear fall from Milo's eyes; but perceive in him the 
{ame countenance, voice, and language, as at other 
times, ſteady and unmoved. Nay, I know not whe- 
ther for this reaſon you ought not much ſooner to fa- 
vour him: For if, in the conteſts of gladiators, (per- 
ſons of the loweſt condition and fortune in life), we 
are wont to be diſpleaſed with the timorous and ſup- 
pliant, and thoſe who beg for their life; but inter- 
poſe in favour of the brave and courageous, and ſuch 
as expoſe themſelves to death; and we ſhew more 
compaſſion to thoſe who do not ſue for it, than to 
thoſe who do: with how much greater reaſon ought 
we to a& in the ſame manner towards the braveſt of 
our fellow-citizens?”” And as theſe words were agree- 
able to his own character, while ſoliciting in behalf of 
another; ſo, immediately after, he introduces Milo 
ſpeaking like himſelf, with a generous and undaunted 
air: „ Theſe words of Milo (ſays he) quite fink and 
diſpirit me, which I daily hear from him. Farewel, 
farewel, my fellow-citizens, farewel! may you be 
happy, flouriſh, and proſper; may this renowned city 
be preſerved, my mott dear country, however it has 
treated me; may it continue in peace, though I can- 
not continue in it, to whom it owes its peace. I will 
retire; I will be gone.“ 

But as perſons are commonly more affected with 
what they ſce than what they bear, orators ſome- 
times call in the aſſiſtance of that ſenſe in moving the 
paſhons, For this reaſon it was vſual among the Ro- 
mans, in judicial caſes, for accuſed perſons to appear 
with a dejected air and a fordid garb, attended by 
their parents, children, or other relations and friends, 
with the like dreſs and aſpeR; as likewiſe to ſhew their 
ſcars, wounds, bloody garments, and other things of 
the like nature, in open court. So when, upon the 
death of Cæſar, Mark Antony harangued the popu- 
lace, he at the ſame time expoſed to their view the 
garment in which he was ſtabbed, fixed upon a pole; 
at which ſight they were ſo enraged, that immediately 
they ran with lighted torches to ſet fire to the houſes 
of the conſpirators. But this cuſtom at laſt became 
ſv common, and was ſometimes ſo il] conducted, that 
the force of it was greatly abated, as we learn from 
Quintilian, However, if the Romans proceeded to 
an exceſs on the one hand, the ſtrictneſs of the Areo- 
Pagites at Athens may perhaps be thought too rigid 


on the other; for in that court, if the orator began to 
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a but threw a veil over the face of Agamemnon himſelf, 
— being unable to expreſs that exceſs of ſorrow which 


ately ſtood up, and bade him be ſilent. There is cer- 
tainly a medium between theſe two extremes, which 
is ſometimes not only uſeful, but even neceſſary: for, 
as Quintilian very juſtly ſays, „It is neceſſary to ap- 
ply to the paſſions, when thoſe things which are true, 


juſt, and of common benefit, cannot be come at any 
other way.” 


CAP. VII. Of Digreſſion, Tranſition, and 
Amplification. 

THe number, order, and nature of the parts which 
conſtitute a complete and regular oration, we have en- 
deavoured to explain in ſeveral preceding chapters, 
But there are two or three things yet remaining, very 
neceſſary to be known by an orator, which ſeem molt 
properly to come under the ſecond branch of his 
art.— And theſe are, Digreſſion, Tranſition, and At- 
plification. 

1. Digreſſion, as defined by Quintilian, is, A 
going off from the ſubject we are upon to ſome diffe- 
rent thing, which may however be of ſervice to it.” 
We have a very beautiful inſtance of this in Cicero's 
defence of Cœlius, who was accuſed of having firſt 
borrowed money of Clodia, and then engaging her 
ſervants to poiſon her. Now, as the proof of the fact 
depended upon ſeveral circumſtances, the orator ex- 
amines them ſeparately ; and ſhews them to be all 
highly improbable. «+ How,” ſays he, “ was the 
deſign of this poiſon laid? Whence came it? how did 
they get it? by whoſe aſſiſtance, to whom, or where, 
was it delivered?“ Now to the firſt of theſe queries 
he makes the accuſer give this anſwer : „They ſay 
Ccelius had it at home, and tried the force of it upon 
a ſlave provided on purpole, whoſe ſudden death 
proved the ſtrength of the poiſon.” Now as Cicero 
repreſents the whole charge againft Cœlius as a fiction 
of Clodia, invented out of revenge for ſome flights he 
had put upon her; to make this the more probable, he 
inſinuates that ſhe had poiſoned her huſband, and 
takes this opportunity to hint it, that he might ſhew 
how eaſy it was for her to charge another with poiſon- 
ing a ſervant, who had done the ſame. to her own 
huſband. But not contented with this, he Reps out 
of his way, ard introduces ſome of the laſt words of 
her huſband Metellus, to render the fact more bar- 
barous and ſhocking, from the admirable character of 
the man. O immortal gods! why do you ſome- 
times wink at the greateſt crimes of mankind, or de- 
lay the puniſhment of them to futurity ? For I ſaw, I 
myſelf ſaw (and it was the moſt doleful ſcene of my 
whole life) when Q. Metellus was taken from the 
boſom of his country; and when he, who thought 
himſelf born to be ſerviceable to this flate, within 
three days after he had appeared with ſuch advantage 
in the ſenate, in the forum, and every where in publ e, 
was ſnatched from us in the flower of his age, and 
prime of his ſtrength and vigour. At which time, 
when he was about to expire, and his mind had loſt 
the ſenſe of other things, ſtill retaining a concern for 
the public, he looked upon me, as I was all in tears, 
and intimated in broken and dying words, how great 
a ſtorm hung over the city and threatened the whole 
ſlate; often ſtriking the wall which ſeparated his 
houſe from that of Quintus Catulus, and frequently 
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ſay any thing which was moving, an officer immedi- Diſpoſition 
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Diſpoſition calling both upon him and me, and ſeeming to grieve 


not ſo much at the approach of his own death, as that 
both his country and I ſhould be deprived of his 
aſſiſtance. Had he not been wickedly taken off on a 
ſudden, how would he after his conſulſhip have with- 
ſtood the fury of his kinſman Publius Chodius, who, 
while in that office, threatened, in the hearing of the 
ſenate, to kill him with his own hand, when he firſt 
began to break out. And will this woman dare to 
come out of thoſe doors, and talk of the force of poiſon ? 
will not ſhe fear, left the houſe itſelf ſhould ſpeak the 
villany? will not ſhe dread the conſcious walls, nor 
that ſad and mournful night? But I return to the 
accuſation.” And then he proceeds to confider and 
refute the ſeveral circumſtances of the accuſation. All 
this was no part of his argument; but havi:-2 men- 
tioned the charge of poiſon, he immediately takes 
occaſion to introduce it, in order to excite the indig- 
nation of the hearers again Clodia, and invalidate the 
proſecution as coming from a perſon of her character. 


Digreſſion cannot properly be ſaid to be a neceſſary 


2 . * . 
part of a diſcourſe ; but it may ſometimes be very con- 


venient, and that upon ſeveral accounts. 

As firſt, where a ſubject is of itſelf flat and dry, or 
requires cloſe attention, it 1s of uſe to relieve and un- 
bend the mind by ſomething agreeable and entertain- 
ing, For which reaſon Quintilian obſerves, that the 
orators of his time generally made an excurſion in their 
harangues upon ſome pleaſing topic, between the nar- 
ration and the proof. But he condemns the practice, 
as too general ; for while they ſeemed to think it ne- 
ceſſary, it obliged them ſometimes to bring in _ 
trifling and foreign to the purpoſe. Beſides, a di 
greſſion is confined to no one part of a diſcourſe, but 
may come in any where, as occaſion offers; provided 
it fall in naturally with the ſubject, and be made ſome 
way ſubſervient to it. We never meet with it in 
Cicero, without ſome evident and good reaſon. So 
in his profecution of Verres for his barbarous and in- 
heman outrages againft the Sicilians, he takes an oc- 
caſion to launch out in a beautiful deſcription of the 
iſland, and to recount the advantages which accrued 
from it to the Romans. His ſubject did not ne- 
ceſſarily lead him to this, but his view in it was to 
heighten and aggravate the charge againſt Verres. 

Again, as a digreſion ought not to be made with - 
out ſufficient reaſon, ſo neither ſhould it be too fre- 
quent. And he who never does it but where it is 
proper and uſeful, will not often ſee occafion for it. 
Frequently to leave the ſubject, and go off to other 
things, breaks the thread of the diſcourſe, and is apt 
to introduce confuſion. Indeed ſome kinds of writing 
admit of a more frequent uſe of digreſſions than others. 
In hiſtory they are often very ſerviceable. For as 
that conſiſts of a ſeries of facts, and a long continued 
narrative without variety is apt to grow dull aud 
tedious ;z it is neceifary at proper diſtances to throw 
in ſomething entertaining, in order to enliven it, and 
keep up the attention. And accordingly we find the 
belt hittorians often embelliſh their writings with de- 
ſcriptions of cities, rivers, and countries, as likewiſe 
with the ſpeeches of eminent perſons upon important 
occaſions, and other ornaments, to render them the 
more pleaſing and delightful, Poets take a ſtill 
greater liberty in this reſpect: for as their principal 
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proper in poſſing from one to another, eſpecially 


view is moſt commonly to pleaſe, they do not attend Dig,,c, 
ſo cloſely to connection; but as an image offers itſelf — 
which may be agreeably wrought up, they bring it ing 
and go off more frequently to different things, than 
others writers. . 

Another property of a Jjgre/ion is, that it oupht 
not to be too long, leſt the hearers forget what pre- 
ceded, before the ſpeaker returns again to his ſubject. 

For a digreſſion being no principal part of a dif. 
courſe, nor of any further uſe than as it ſerves ſome 
way or other to enforce or illuſtrate the main ſubjeR ; 
it cannot anſwer this end, if it be carried to ſuch a 
length, as to cauſe that either to be forgotten, or ne. 
glected. And every one's memory will not ſerve him 
to connect together two parts of a diſcourſe, which 
lie at a wide diſtance from each other. The better 
therefore to guard againſt this, it is not unuſual with 
orators, before they enter upon a digreſſion of any 
conſiderable length, to prepare their hearers, by 
giving them notice of it, and ſometimes defiring leave 
to divert a little from the ſubject. And fo likewiſe at 
the concluſion they introduce the ſubject again by a 
ſhort tranſition. Thus Cicero in the example cited 
above, when he has finiſhed his digreſſion concerning 
the death of Metellus, proceeds to his ſubject again 
with theſe words: But I return to the accuſation,” 

Indeed we find orators ſometimes, when ſore preſſed, 
and the cauſe will not bear a cloſe ſcrutiny, artfully 
run into digreſſions with a defign to divert the at- 
tention of the hearers from the ſubject, and turn 
them to a different view. And in ſuch caſes, as they 
endeavour to be unobſerved, ſo they do it tacitly 
without any tranſition or intimation of their deſign ; 
their buſineſs being only to get clear of a difficulty, 
till they have an opportunity of entering upon ſome 
freſh topic. 

II. Tranſitions are often uſed not only after a di- 
greſſion, but likewiſe upon other occaſions. A tran- 
ſition is, “ A form of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker 
in a few words tells his hearers both what he has ſaid 
already, and what he next deſigns to ſay.” Where a 
diſcourſe conſiſts of ſeveral parts, this is often very 


when the parts are of a conſiderable length ; for it 
aſſiſts the hearers to carry on the ſeries of the diſcourſe 
in their mind, which is a great advantage to the me- 
mory. It is likewiſe a great relief to the attention, 
to be told when an argument is finiſhed, and what 18 
to be expeſed next. And therefore we meet with it 
very frequently in hiſtory. But we conſider it at pre- 
ſent only as made uſe of by orators. Cicero, in his 
ſecond oration againſt Catiline, who bad then left 
Rome, having at large deſcribed his conduct and deſigns, 
he adds: “ But why do I talk ſo long concerning 
one enemy, and ſuch an one; who owns himſelf an 
enemy, and whom I do not fear, ſince, what I always 
delired, there is now a wall between us; and lays no- 
thing of thoſe, who conceal themſelves, who remain 
at Rome, and among us.” And then he proceeds to 
give an account of the other conſpirators, 

But ſometimes, in paſſing from one thing to another, 
a general hint of it is thought ſufficient to prepare 
the hearers, without particularly ſpecifying what has 
been ſaid, or is next to follow. "Thus Cicero in bis 


ſecond Philippic lays: “ But thoſe things arc on 
bi 
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this is yet freſh.” And again: © But I have inſiſted 
too long upon trifles, let us come to things of greater 
moment.” And at other times, for greater Nen. 
the tranſition is imperfect, and mention made only 
of the following head, without any intimation of what 
has been ſaid already. As in Cicero's defence of 
Murzna, where he ſays: „I mult now proceed to 


the third part of my oration concerning the charge of 


bribery.” And ſoon after: © I come now to Cato, 
who is the ſupport and ſtrength of this charge.“ 
III. The third and laſt head is, Amplification. Now 


by amplification is meant, not barely a method of en- 


Jarging upon a thing, but ſo to repreſent it in the 
ſulleſt and moſt comprchenſive view, as that it may in 
the livelicſt manner ſtrike the mind, and influence the 
paſſions. Cicero ſpeaking of this, calls it the greateſt 
commendation of eloquence 5 and obſerves, “ that it 
confilts not only in magnifying and heightening a thing, 
but likewiſe in extenuating and leſſening it.” But 
though 1t conſiſts of thele two parts, and may be ap- 
plied either way; yet to amplify, is not to ſet things 
in a falſe light, but to paint them in their juſt pro- 
portion and proper colours, ſuitable to their nature 
and qualities. Rhetoricians have obſerved ſeveral ways 
of doing this. 

One is to aſcend from a particular thing to a gene- 
ral. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Archias, having 
commended him as an excellent poet, and likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that all the liberal arts have a connection with 
each other, and a mutual relation between them, in 
order to raiſe a juſt eſteem of him in the minds of his 
hearers, takes occaſion to ſay many things 1n praiſe 
of polite literature in general, and the great advantages 
that may be received from it. You will aſk me,” 
ſays he, * why we are ſo delighted with this man? 
Becauſe he ſupplies us with thoſe things, which both 
refreſh our minds after the noiſe of the forum, and 
delight our cars when wearicd with contention. Do 
you think we could either be furniſhed with matter for 
ſuch a variety of ſubjects, if we did not cultivate our 
minds with learning ; or bear ſuch a conſtant fatigue, 
without affording them that refreſhment? I own I 
have always purſued theſe ſtudies; let thoſe be aſhamed, 
who have ſo given up themſelves to learning, as 
neither to be able to convert it to any common benefit, 
nor diſcover it in public. But why ſhould it ſhame 
me, who have ſo lived for many years, that no ad- 
vantage or eaſe has ever diverted me, no pleaſure 
allured me, nor ſleep retarded me, from this purſuit. 
Who then can blame me, or who can juſtly be diſ- 
plealed with me, if I have employed that time in re- 
viewing theſe ſtudies, which has been ſpent by others 
in manaping their affairs, in the celebration of feſti— 
vals, or other diverſions, in refreſhments of mind 
and body, in unſeaſonable banquets, in dice, or 
tennis? And this ought the rather to be allowed me, 
becauſe my ability as an orator has been improved by 
thoſe purſuits, which, ſuch as it is, was never want- 
ing to aſſiſt my friends. And if it be eſteemed but 
lmall, yet J am ſenſible from what ſpring I muſt 
draw thoſe things, which are of the greateſt impor- 
tance,” With more to the ſame purpoſe; from which 
he draws this inference : „ Shall I not therefore love 


this man? ſhall I not admire him? ſhall I not by all 
means defend him?“ 
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A contrary method to the former is, to deſcend Diſpoſition 


from a general to a particular, As if any one, while 


ſpeaking in commendation of eloquence, ſhould illu- | 


ſtrate what he ſays from the example of Cicero, and 
ſhew the great ſervices he did his country, and the 
honours he gained to himſelf, by his admirable {kill in 
oratory. Our common way of judging of the nature 
of things is from what we obſerve in particular in- 
ſtances, by which we form general notions concerning 
them. When therefore we conſider the character of 
Cicero, and the figure he made in the world, it leads 
us to conclude, there mult be ſometliing very admi- 
rable in that art by which he became fo celebrated. 
And this method he has taken himſelf in his oration 
for the Manilian law, where having firſt intimated the 
ſcarcity of good generals at that time among the Ro- 
mans, he then deſcribes the virtues of a complete com- 
mander as a proof of it, and ſhews how many and 
great qualifications are neceſſary to form ſuch a cha- 
racer, as courage, prudence, experience, and ſucceſs ; 
all which he afterwards applies to Pompey. 

A third method is by an enumeration of parts. So 
when Cicero, upon the defeat of Mark Antony before 
Mutina, propoſed that a funeral monument ſhould be 


- erected in honour of the ſoldiers who were killed in 


that battle, as a comfort to their ſurviving relations ; 
he does it in this way, to give it the greater weight: 
Since (lays he) the tribute of glory is paid to the 
beſt and moſt valiant citizens by the honour of a mo- 
nument, let us thus comfort their relations, who will 
receive the greateſt conſolation in this manner: their 
parents, who produced ſuch brave defenders of the 
ſtate; their children, who will enjoy theſe domeſtic 
examples of fortitude; their wives, for the loſs of 
ſuch huſbands, whom it will be more fitting to extol 
than lament ; their brethren, who will hope to re- 
ſemble them no leſs in their virtues, than their aſpect. 
And I wiſh we may be able to remove the grief of all 
theſe by our reſolutions.” Such repreſentations greatly 
enlarge the image of a thing, and afford the mind a 
much clcarer view of it than if it were contracted into 
one fingle propoſition. 

Again, another method not much unlike the former 
is, when any thing is illuſtrated from a varicty of 
cauſes. Thus Cicero juſtifies his behaviour in retiring, 
and not oppoſing his enemies, when they ſpirited up 
the mob in order to baniſh him, from the following 
reaſons, which at that time determined him to ſuch « 
conduct: © When (ſays he) unleſs I was given up, 
ſo many armed flects ſeemed ready to attack this fingle 
ſhip of the ſtate, toſſed with the tempeſts of teditions 
and diſcords, and the ſenate was now removed from 
the helm; when baniſhment, murder, and outrage, 
were threatened; when ſome, from an apprehenſion of 
their own danger, would not defend me; others were 
incited by an inveterate hatred to all good men, others 
thought I ſtood in their way, others took this oppor- 
tunity to expreſs their reſentment, others euvied the 
peace and tranquillity of the ſtate; and upon all theſe 
accounts I was particularly ſtruck at: ſhould I have 
choſen rather to oppoſe them, (I will not ſay to my 
own certain deſtruction, but to the greatett danger 
both of you and your children), than alone to ſubmit 
to and undergo what threatcned us all in common?” 
Such a number of reaſons brought together, muſt ſet a 
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Diſpoſition thing in a very ſtrong and clear light. omitting theſe things, we compare the cauſes them. Dif * 
The like may be ſaid of a number and variety of ſelves in which each fide is engaged, we may liven —x& 
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effects. Thus Cicero deſcribes the force and excel- 
lence of oratory from its great and ſurpriſing effects, 
when he ſays, © Nothing feems to me more excellent, 
than by diſcourſe to draw the attention of a whole 
aſſembly, delight them, and ſway their inclinations 
different ways at pleaſure. This, in every free ſtate, 
and eſpecially in times of peace and tranquillity, has 
been always in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
For what is either ſo admirable, as for one only, or a 
very few, out of a vaſt multitude, to be able to do 
that which all have a natural power of doing? or fo 
delightful to hear, as a judicious and ſolid diſcourſe 
in forid and polite language? or ſo powerful and 
grand, as to influence the populace, the judges, the 
ſenate, by the charms of eloquence? Nay, what is fo 
noble, ſo generous, ſo munificent, as to afford aid to 
ſupplicants, to ſupport the afflicted, give ſafety, deliver 


from dangers, and preſerve from exile? Or what is fo 


neceſſary as to be always furniſhed with arms to guard, 


yourſelf, aſſert your right, or repel injuries? And, not to 
confine our thoughts wholly to the courts of juſtice or 
the ſenate, what is there in the arts of peace more 
agreeable and entertaining than good language and a 
fine way of ſpeaking? For it is this eſpecially where- 
in we excel other animals, that we can diſcourſe toge- 
ther, and convey our thoughts to each other by words. 
Who therefore would not efteem, and in a particular 
manner endeavour to ſurpaſs others in that wherein 
mankind principally excels brute beaſts? But to pro- 
ceed to itschief advantages: What elſe would have drawn 
men into ſocieties, or taken them off from a wild and 
ſavage life, and ſoften them into a polite and eivilized 
behaviour; or, when ſettled in communities, have re— 
Rrained them by laws?” Who but, after ſuch a de- 
ſcription, muſt conceive the ftrongeſt paſſion for an 
art attended with fo many great and good effects? 

A thing may likewiſe be illuſtrated by its oppoſite. 
So the bleflings and advantages of peace may be re- 
commended from the miſeries and calamities of war; 
and thus Cicero endeavours to throw contempt vpon 
Catiline and his party, by comparing them with the 
contrary fide: © But if, omitting all theſe things 
with which we abound, and they want, the ſenate, the 
knights, the populace, the city, treaſury, revenues, all 
Italy, the provinces, and foreign nations; if, I ſay, 


PART III. Or 


EAA directs us to ſuit both the words 


4 and expreſſions of a diſcourſe to the nature of the 


ſubject, or to ſpeak with propriety and decency. This 


faculty is in one word called eloquence; and thoſe per- 
ſons who are poſſeſſed of it are therefore ſtyled 2/-- 
guent, | 

Elocution is twofold ; general, and particular. The 
former treats of the ſeveral properties and ornaments 
of language in common; the latter conſiders them 
28 they are made uſe of to form different ſorts of 
ſtyle. 


I. GENERAL ELOCUTION, 
Tais, according to rhetoricians, conſiſts of three 


* 


from thence how deſpicable they are.— For on this 
ſide modeſty is engaged, on that impudence; on this 
chaſtity, on that lewdneſs; on this integrity, on that 
fraud; on this piety, on that profaneneſs; on this 
conſtancy, on that fury; on this honour, on that baſe. 
neſs; on this moderation, on that unbridled paſſion; 
In a word, equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and all virtues, contend with injuſtice, luxury, cow- 


ardice, raſhneſs, and all vices; plenty with want; rea. 


ſon with folly ; ſobriety with madneſs; and, laſtly, 
good hope with deſpair. In ſuch a conteſt, did men 
deſert us, would not heaven ordain that fo many and 
ſo great vices ſhould be defeated by theſe moſt excel- 
lent virtues?” 

Gradation is another beautiful way of doing this, 
So when Cicero would aggravate the cruelty and bar. 
barity of Verres for crucifying a Roman citizen, which 
was a fort of puniſhment only inflicted upon ſlaves, 
he chooſes this way of doing it. “ It is a crime (ſays 
he) to bind a Roman citizen, wickedneſs to whip him, 
and a ſort of parricide to kill him; what then muſt J 
call it to crucify him? No name can ſufficiently ex. 
preſs ſuch a villany.” And the images of things may 
be thus heightened, either by aſcending, as in this in- 
ſtance; or delcending, as in that which follows, re- 
lating to the ſame action of Verres: “ Was I not to 
complain of or bewail theſe things to Roman citizens, 
nor the friends of our ſtate, nor thoſe who had heard 
of the Roman name; ray, if not to men, but beaſts; 
or, to go yet further, if in the moſt deſert wilderueſs 
to ſtones and rocks; even all mute and inanimate 
creatures would be moved by ſo great and heinous 
cruelty.” 

And, to name no more, facts may be amplified from 
their circumſtances ; as time, place, manner, event, 
and the like. But inftances of this would carry us 
too far; and therefore we ſhall only add, that, as the 
deſign of amplification is not barely to prove or evince 
the truth of things, but alſo to adorn and illuſtrate 
them, it requires a florid and beautiful ſtyle, conſiſting 
of ftrong and emphatical words, flowing periods, har- 
monious numbers, lively tropes, and bright figures. 
But the confideration of theſe things come under the 
third part of oratory, upon which we are now to 
enter. 
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parts; Elegance, Compoſition, and Dignity. A diſcourſe 
which has all theſe properties ſuitably adjuſted, muff, 
with reſpe& to the language, be perfect in its kind, 
and delightful to the hearers. 


Cray. I. Of Elegance. 


ELEGANCE conſiſts in two things; Purity, and Per- 
ſpicuity: And both theſe, as well with reſpect to ſingle 
words, as their conſtruction in ſentences, Theſe pro- 
perties in language give it the name of elegant, for a like 
reaſon that we call other things ſo which are clean 
and neat in their kind. But in the common uſe 0 
our tongue, we are apt to confound elegance with ela- 
quence ; and ſay, a diſcourſe is elegant, when we _ 


Part III "I 


bean. by the expreſſion, that it has all the properties of fine 
— language. 


6 I. Purity. 


By this we are to underſtand the choice of ſuch 
3 words and phraſes as are ſuited and agreeable to the 
uſe of the language in which we ſpeak: And ſo gram- 
marians reduce the faults they oppoſe to it to two 
ſorts, which they call barbariſm and foleciſm; the 
former of which reſpects ſingle words, and the latter 
their eonſtruction. But we ſhall conſider them jointly, 
and in a manner different from grammarians ; for 
with them all words are eſteemed pure, which are 
once adopted into a language, and authoriſed by uſe. 
And as to phraſes, or forms of expreſſion, they allow 


analogy of the tongue, But in oratory, neither all 
words nor all expreſſions are ſo called, which occur in 
language; but ſuch only as come recommended by the 
authority of thoſe who ſpeak or write with accuracy 
and politeneſs. Indeed it is a common ſaying, that 
ave ſhould think with the learned, and ſpeak with the 
vulgar. But the meaning of that expreſſion is no 
more than that we ſhould ſpeak agreeably to the com- 
mon uſage of the tongue, that every one may under- 
fand us; and not chooſe ſuch words or expreſſions as 
are either difficult to be underſtood, or may carry in 
them an appearance of affectation and fingularity. 
But in order to ſet this matter in a clearer light, we 
ſhall here recount the principal things which vitiate 
the purity of Janguage. 

And firſt, it often happens, that ſuch words and 
forms of ſpeaking as were introduced by the learned, 
are afterwards dropped by them as mean and ſordid, 
from a ſeeming baſeneſs contracted by vulgar uſe. 
For polite and elegant ſpeakers diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their diſcourſe, as perſons of figure do by their 
garb ; one being the dreſs of the mind, as the other 
is of the body. And hence it comes to paſs, that 
both have their different faſhions, which are often 
changed ; and as the vulgar affe& to imitate thoſe 
above them in both, this frequently occaſions an alte- 
ration when either becomes too trite and common. But 
belide theſe ſordid words and expreſſions, which are 
rendered ſo by the uſe of the vulgar ; there is another 
ſort firlt introduced by them, which is carefully to be 
avoided by all thoſe who are defirous to ſpeak well. 
For the vulgar have their peculiar words and phraſes, 
ſuited to their circumſtances, and taken from ſuch 
things as uſually occur in their way of life. Thus in 
the old comedians, many things are ſpoken by ſer- 
vants, apreeable to their character, which would be 
very unbecoming from the mouth of a gentleman, 
And we cannot but daily obſerve the like inſtances 
among ourſelves, 

Again, this is common to language with all other 
human productions, that it is in its own nature liable 
to a conſtant change and alteration. For, as Horace 
has juſtly obſerved, 


All human works ſhall waſte, 
Then how can feeble words pretend to laſt? 
mg could ever pleaſe all perſons, or at leaſt for 
. 7 enpth of time. And there is nothing from which 
_ leſs be expected than language. For as the 
"ougits of men are exceedingly various, and words 


J 


are the figns of their thoughts; they will be cor ant. Elocut on. 


them all the ſame claim, which are agreeable to the 
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ly inventing new figns to expreſs them by, in order to 
convey their ideas with more clearneſs, or greater 
beauty. If we look into the different ages of the La- 
tin writers, what great alterations and changes do we 
find in their language? How few now underltand the 
remaining * 2 of the fabelve tables ? Nay, how 
many words do we meet with even in Plautus, the 
meaning of which has not yet been fixed with certain- 
ty by he fkill of the beſt critics? And if we confide r 
our own "a0guage, it will appear to have been in a 
manner entirely changed from what it was a frw ages 
fince. To mention no others, our celebrated Chaucer 
is to moſt perſons now almolt unintelligible, and wants 
an expoſitor. And even fince our own memory, we 
cannot but have obſerved, that many words and ex- 
preſſions, which a few years ago were in common uſe, 
are now in a manner laid afide and antiquated ; and 
that others have conſtantly ſucceeded, and daily do ſue- 
ceed, in their room. So true is that obſervation of 
the ſame poet : 


Some words that have or elſe will feel decay, 

Shall he reſtor'd, and come again in play; \ 
And words now fam'd, ſhall not be fancicd long, 
They ſhall not pleaſe the car, nor move the tongue: 
As uſe ſhall theſe approve, and thoſe condemn; 
Uſe, the ſole rule of ſpeech, and judge ſupreme, 


We muſt therefore no leſs abſtain from antiquated or 
obſolete words and phraſes, than from ſordid ones. 
Though all old words are not to be thought antiqua- 
ted. By the former we mean ſuch as, though of an 
ancient ſtanding, are not yet entirely diſuſed, nor their 
ſignification loſt. And from the ule of theſe we ate 
not to be wholly debarred, eſpecially when they appear 
more ſignificant than any others we can fix upon. But 
as to phraſes or expreſſions, greater caution ſeems 
ſtill neceſſary ; and ſuch as are old, ſhould doubtleſs, 
if at all, be uſed more ſparingly. The Latin tongue 
was brought to its greateſt perfection in the reign of 
Auguſtus, or ſomewhat ſooner ; and he himſelf ſtu— 
died it very carefully. For, as Suetonius tells us, 
« He applied himſelf to eloquence, and the ſtudy of 
the liberal arts, from his childhood, with great dili- 
gence and labour. He choſe a manner of ſpcaking * 
which was ſmooth and elegant: he avoided the ill ſa- 
vour, 2s he uſed to call it, of antiquated words ; and 
he was wont to blame Tiberius for his affectation of 
them.” In our own language, ſuch words are to be 
eſteemed antiquated, which the molt polite perſons 


have dropped, both in their diſcourſe and writings 


whoſe example we ſhould follow, unleſs we would be 
thought to converſe rather with the dead than the li- 


ving. 

But further: As on the one hand we muſt avoid ob- 
ſolete words and phraſes; ſo on the other, we ſhould 
refrain from new ones, or ſuch whoſe uſe has not been 
yet been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, at leait among thoſe 
of the beſt taſte. Words may be conſidered as new 
in two reſpects; either when they are firſt brought in- 
to a language, or when they are uled in a new ſenſe. 
As the former of theſe may ſometimes leave us in the 
dark by not being underſtood, fo the latter are moſt 
apt to miſlead us; for when we hear a word that has 
been familiar to us, we are preſently led to fix that 


idea to it with which it has uſually been —— 
0 
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Elocution. And therefore, in both caſes, ſome previous iatima- 
tion may be neceſſary, Cicero, who perhaps enlarged 
the furniture of the Roman tongue more than any one 
perſon befides, appears always very cautions how he 
introduces any thing new, and generally gives notice 
of it when he attempts it, as appears in many inſtan- 
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ces ſcattered through his works. What bounds we 
are now to fix to the purity of the Latin tongue in 
the uſe of it, the learned are not well agreed. It is cer- 
tain, our furniture is much leſs than when it was a li- 
ving language, and therefore the greater liberty muſt 
of neceſſity be ſometimes taken. So that their opi- 
nion ſcems not unadviſable, who dire& us to make 
choice principally of what we are furniſhed with from 
the writers of the Augultan age; and, where we can- 
not be ſupplied from them, to make uſe of ſuch au- 
thors as lived neareſt to them, either before or ſince. 
And as to our own tongue, it is certainly prudent to 
be as careful how we admit any thing into it that is 
uncouth or diſagreeable to its genius, as the ancient 
Romans were into theirs; for the perfection of a lan- 
guage does in a great meaſure conliſt in a certain ana- 
logy, and harmony running through the whole, by 
which it may be capable of being brought to a ſtan- 
dard. 

But beſides thoſe things already mentioned, any mi- 
take in the ſenſe of words, or their conſtruction, is op- 
poſed to purity. For to ſpeak purely, is to ſpeak 
correctly. And ſuch is the nature of theſe faults in 
elocution, that they are often not ſo eaſy to be obſer- 
ved by hearing as by reading. Whence it 1s, that 
many perſons are thought to ſpeak better thau they 
write ; for while they are ſpeaking, many flips and 1n- 
accuracies eſcape diſregarded, which in reading would 
preſently appear. And this is more eſpecially the caſe 
of perſons unacquainted with arts and literature; who, 
by the aſſiſtance of a lively fancy and flow of words, 
often ſpeak with great eaſe and freedom, and by that 
means pleaſe the car ; when, at the ſame time, what 
they ſay, would not ſo well bear reading. 

We ſhall only add, that a diſtinction ought likewiſe 
to be made between a poctic dition, and that of 
proſe writers. For poets in all languages have a fort 
of peculiar dialect, and take greater liberties, not only 
in their figures, but alſo in their choice and diſpoſition 
of words; ſo that what is a beauty in them would of- 
ten appear unnatural and affected in proſe, 


y 2. Of Perſpicuity. 

Perseicviry, as well as purity, conſiſts partly in 

ſingle words, and partly in their conſtrudtion. 

I. As to ſingle wordt, thoſe are generally cleareft 
and beit underitood which are uſed in their proper 
ſenſe. But it requires no {mall attention and ſkill to 
be well acquainted with the force and propriety of 
words ; which -ought to be duly regarded, fince the 
perſpicuity of a diſcourſe depends ſo much upon it. 
Cæſar ſeems plainly to have been of this mind, when 
he tells us, „The foundation of eloquence conſiſts iu 
the choice of words.” It may not be amiſs, therefore, 
to lay down ſome few obſervations, by which the di- 
ſtinct notions of words and their peculiar force may 
more caſily be perceived. All words may be divided 
into proper words and troper. Thoſe are called proper 
words, which are expreſſed in their proper and uſual 


to a criminal, and pity to one in diſtreſs. 


ſenſe. 
ſome other thing than what they properly denote 
by reaſon of ſome ſimilitude, relation, or contrariety 
between the two things. So, when a ſubtle artful man 
is called a fox, the reaſon of the name is founded in a 
ſimilitude of qualities. If we ſay, Cicero will alway; 
live, meaning his works, the cauſe is transferred to the 
effect. And when we are told, Cæſar conquered lig 
Gault, we underſtand that he did it with the affitance 
of his army ; where a part is put for the whole, from 
the relation between them. And when Cicero calls 
Anthony a fine guardian of the /late, every one per- 
ceives he means the contrary. But the nature and uſe 
of tropes will be explained more fully hereafter in 
their proper place. All words muſt at firſt have had 
one original and primary fignification, which, firigly 
ſpeaking, may be called their proper ſenſe. But it 
ſometimes happens through length of time, that words 
loſe their original Gignification, and aſſume a new one, 
which then becomes their proper ſenſe. So bheſtir in 
the Latin tongue at firſt ignitied a ranger; but af. 
terwards that ſenſe of the word was entirely laid aſide, 
and it was uſed to denote a public enemy. And in our 
lan e, it is well known, that the word knave an- 
ciendy bgnified a ſervant. The reaſon of the change 
ſeems to be much the ſame, as in that of the Latin 
word /atro ; which firſt ſignified a /o/dier, but after- 
wards a robber. Beſides, in all languages it has fre- 
quently happened, that many words bave gradually 
varied from their firſt ſenſe to others ſomewhat diffe- 
rent; which may, notwithſtanding, all of them, when 
rightly applied, be looked upon as proper. Nay, in - 
proceſs of time, it is often difficult to ſay which is the 
original, or moſt proper ſenſe. Again, ſometimes 
two or more words may appear to have the ſame ſig- 
nification with each other, and may therefore be uſed 
indifferently ; unleſs the beauty of the period, or ſome 
other particular reaſon, determine to the choice of 
one rather than another. Of this kind are the words 


enſis and gladius in the Latin tongue; and in ours, pity 


and compaſſion. And there are other words of ſo near 
an affinity to each other, or at leaſt appear ſo from 
vulgar uſe, that they are commonly thought to be ſy- 
nonymous. Such are the words mercy and pity ; tho 
mercy in its ſtrict ſenſe is exerciſed towards an offen- 
der, and pity reſpects one in diſtreſs. As this pecu- 
liar force and diſtinction of words is carefully to be 
attended to, ſo it may be known ſeveral ways. Thus 
the proper ſignification of ſubſtantives may be ſeen 
by their application to other ſubſtantives. As in the 
inſtance juſt now given, a perſon is ſaid to ſhew mercy 
And in the 
like manner verbs are diſtinguiſhed, by being joined to 
ſome certain nouns, and not to others. Soa perſon 18 
ſaid do command an inferior, to intreat a ſuperior, and 
to defire an equal. Adjectives alſo, which denote the 
properties of things, have their ſignification determ!- 
ned by thoſe ſubjects to which they molt properly re- 
late. Thus we ſay, an honeſt mind, and a healthful 
body; a wiſe man, and à fine houſe, Another way 
of diſtinguiſhing the propriety of words, is by their 
uſe in gradations. As if one ſhould ſay, Hatred» 
grudges, quarrels, tumults, ſeditions, wars, ſpring 
from unbridled paſſions. The proper ſenſe of words 


may likewiſe be known by obſerving to what 1 
wor 
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And zropes are ſuch words as are applied to Eloeutio 
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, word; they are either oppoſed, or uſed as equivalent. 
ans 80 in that paſſage of Cicero, where he lays, « W can- 
not perceive why you ſhould be angry with me: If it 
be becauſe I defend him whom you accuſe, why may 
not 1 be diſpleaſed with you for accuſing him whom 
defend? You ſay, I accuſe my enemy; and I ſay, I 
gefend my friend.” Here the words accuſe and defend, 
friend and enemy, are oppoſed; and 2% be angry and 
diſpleaſed, are uſed as terms equivalent. Laltly, the 
derivation of words, contributes very much to deter- 
mine their true meaning. Thus becauſe the word 
mayners comes from the word man, it may properly 
be applied either to that, or any other put for it. 
And therefore we fay, the manners of men, and 
the manners of the age, becauſe the word age is there 
uſed for the men of the age. But if we apply the word 
mannzrs to any other animal, it is a trope. By theſe, 
and ſuch like oblervations, we may perceive the pro- 
per ſenſe and peculiar force of words, either by their 
connection with other words, diſtinction from them, 
oppoſition to them, equivalency with them, or deri- 
vation. And by thus fixing their true and genuine fig- 
nification we ſhall eaſily ſee when they become tropes. 
But though words, when taken in their proper figni- 
cation, generally convey the plaineſt and cleareſt ſenſe; 
vet ſome are more forcible, ſonorous, or beautiful 
than others. And by theſe conſiderations we muſt 
often be determined in our choice of them. So whe- 
ther we ſay, he got, or he obtained, the victory, the ſenſe 
is the ſame ; but the latter is more full and ſonorous. 
In Latin, time» ſigniſies / fear; pertimeo is more full 
and fignificant, and pertimeſco more ſonorous than ei- 
ther of the former. The Latin and Greek languages 
have much the advantage of ours in this reſpect, by 
reaſon of their compolitions ; by the help of which 
they can often expreſs that in one word, for which we 
are obliged to put two words, and ſometimes more. 
So pertimes cannot be fully expreſſed in our language 
by one word; but we are forced to join one or two 
particles to the verb, to convey its juſt idea, and ſay, 
I preatly, or very much fear: and yet even then, we 
ſcarce ſeem to reach its full force. As to tropes, tho? 
generally ſpeaking they are not to be choſen where 
plainneſs and perſpicuity of expreſſion is only defign- 
ed, and proper words may be found ; yet through 
the penury of all languages, the uſe of them is often 
made necefſary. And ſome of them, eſpecially meta- 
phors, which are taken from the ſimilitude of things, 
may, when cuſtom has rendered them familiar, be 
conſidered as proper words, and uſed in their ſtead. 
Thus, whether we ſay, I fee your meaning, or, J un- 
der/tand your meaning, the ſenſe is equally clear, tho” 
the latter expreſſion is proper, and the former meta- 
puorical, by which the action of ſeeing is transferred 
tom the eyes to the mind. 

II. But perſpicuity ariſes not only from a- choice 
of ſingle words, but likewiſe from the conſtrudtion 
of them in ſentences. For the meaning of all the 
words in a ſentence, conſidered by themſc]ves, may be 
rery plain and evident; and yet, by reaſon of a diſor— 
derly placing them, or confuſion of the parts, the 
ſ:nle of the whole may be very dark and obſcure. 
ow 1t is certain, that the moſt natural order is the 
Pleineſt; that is, when both the words and parts of a 
-atence are ſo diſpoſed, as beſt agrees with their mu- 
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tual relation and dependence upon each other. And Elocutiou. 


where this is changed, as is uſually done, eſpecially 
in the ancient languages, for the greater beauty and 
harmony of the periods; yet due regard is had by the 
beſt writers to the evidence and perlpicuity of the ex- 
preſſion. 

But to ſet this ſubjeQ in a clearer light, on which 
the perfection of language ſo much depends, we ſhall 
mention ſome few things which chiefly occaſion obſcu- 
rity; and this either with reſpect to ſingle words, or 
their conſtruction, 

And firſt, all ambiguity of expreſſion is one cauſe 
of obſcurity. This ſometimes ariſes from the different 
ſenſes in which a word is capable of being taken. So 
we are told, that upon Cicero's addreſſing himſelf to 
Octavius Cæſar, when he thought himſelf in danger 
from his reſentment, and reminding him of the many 
ſervices he had done him, Ocawus replied, He came 
the laſt of his friends. But there was a deſigned am- 
biguity in the word /af?, as it might either reſpect the 
time of his coming, or the opinion he had of his 
friendſhip. And this uſe of ambiguous words we ſome- 
times meeet with, not only in poetry, where the turn 
and wit of an epigram often reſts upon it ; but like- 
wiſe in proſe, either for pleaſantry or ridicule. Thus 
Cicero calls Sextus Clodius, the light of the ſenate ; 
which 1s a compliment he pays to ſeveral great men, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their public ſer- 
vices to their country. But Sextus, who had a con- 
trary character, was a relation of P. Clodius, whoſe 


dead body, after he had been killed by Milo, he car- 


ried in a tumultuous manner into the ſenate- houſe, and 
there burnt it with the ſenators benches, in order to 
inflame the populace againſt Milo. And it is in allu- 
ſion to that riotous action, that Cicero, uſing this am- 
guous expreſſion, calls him the light of the ſenate. In 
ſuch inftances, therefore, it is a beauty, and not the fault 
we are cautioning againſt ; as the ſame thing may be 
either good or bad, as it is differently applied. Tho' 
even ia ſuch deſigned ambiguities, where one ſenſe is 
aimed at, it ought to be ſufficiently plain, otherwiſe 
they loſe their intention. And in all ſerious diſcourſes 
they'ought carefully to be avoided. But obſcurity more 
frequently ariſes from the ambiguous conſtruction of 
words, which renders it difficult to determine in what 
ſenſe they are to be taken, Quintilian gives us this 
example of it: © A certain man ordered in his will, 
that his heir ſhould ere& for him a ſtatue holding a 
ſpear made of gold.” A queſtion arifes here, of great 
conlequence to the heir from the ambiguity of the ex- 
preſſion, whether the words made of gold, are to be 
applied to the /fatue or the ſpear ; that is, whether it 
was the deſign of the teſtator by this appointment, 
that the whole ſtatue, or only the ſpear, ſhould be 
made of gold. A ſmall note of diſtinction, different- 
ly placed between the parts of this ſentence, would 
clear up the doubt, and determine the ſenſe either way. 
For if one comma be put after the word /fatuz, and 
another after ſpear, the words made f geld mult be 
referred to the ſtatue, as if it had been ſaid, a /tatue, 
made of gold, holding a ſpear. But it there be only 
the firſt comma placed after fatue, it will limit the 
words made ef gold to the ſpear only; in the fame 
ſenſe as if it had been ſaid, A ſtatus holding a golden 
ſpear. And either of theſe ways of expreſſion would 
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biguity, according to the intention of the teſtator. 
The ancient heathen oracles were generally delivered 
in ſuch ambiguous terms. Which, without doubt, 
were ſo contrived on purpoſe, that thoſe who gave out 
the anſwers might have room left for an evaſion. 

Again, obſcurity is occafioned either by too ſhort 
and conciſe a manner of ſpeaking, or by ſentences too 
long and prolix ; either of theſe extremes have ſome- 
times this bad conſequence, We find an inftance of 
the former in Pliny the elder, where, ſpeaking of hel- 
lebure, he ſays, „They forbid it to be given to aged 

erlons and children, and leſs to women than men.“ 

he verb is wanting in the latter part of the ſentence, 
and leſs to women than men; which in ſuch caſes being 
nivaily ſupplied from what went before, would here 
Rand thus; and they forbid it to be given leſs to wo- 
men than men. But this is directly contrary to the 
ſenſc of the writer, whoſe meaning is, either that it is 
ordered to given in a leſs quantity to women than 
men, or not fo frequently to women as men. And 
therefore the word order is here to be ſupplied, which 
being of a contrary fignification to forbid, expreſſed in 
the Ro part of the ſentence, occaſions the abſcu- 
rity. That long periods are often attended with the 
ſame ill effect, mutt be ſo obvious to every one's expe- 
rience, that it would be entirely needleſs to produce 
any examples in order to evince the truth of it. And 
therefore we (hall only obſerve, that the beſt way of 
preventing this ſeems to be by dividing ſuch ſentences 
as exceed a proper length, into two or more; which 
may generally be done without much trouble. 

Another cauſe of obſcurity, not inferior to any yet 
mentioned, is parentheſis, when it is either too long 
or too frequent. This of Cicero, in his oration for 
Sylla, is longer than we uſually find in him: “O im- 
mortal gods! (for I muſt attribute to you what is your 
own ; nor indeed can I claim ſo much to my own abi- 
litics, as to have been able of myſelf to go through ſo 
many, ſo great, ſuch different affairs, with that ex- 
pedition, in that boiflerous tempeſt of the late), you 
inflame my mind with a defire to ſave my country.“ 
But where any obſcurity ariſes from ſuch ſentences, 
th-y may frequently be remedied by much the ſame 
means 2s was juſt now hinted concerning long and 
prolix periods; that is, by ſeparating the parentheſis from 
the reft of the ſentence, and placing it either before or 

ter. SG ein this ſentence of Cicero, the parentheſis 
may ſtand laſt, in the following manner: „O immor- 
tal gods! you inflamed my mind with a defire to ſave 
my country: for I muſt attribute to you what is your 
own; ner indeed can ] claim ſo much to my own abi- 
lities, as to have been able of myſelf to go through ſo 
many, ſo great, ſuch different affairs, with that expe- 
dition, in that boiſterous tempeſt of the ſtate.” This 
order of tlie ſentence is very plain, and leſs involved 
than the former. 


Cray. Il. Of Cmpoſition. 


ComPpos1T10N, in the ſenſe it is here uſed, gives 
riles for the {truure of ſentences, with the ſeveral 
members, words, and ſyllables, of which they con- 
filt, in ſuch a manner as way beſt contribute to the 
force, beauty, and evidence of the whole. 

Compolition couſiſts of four parts, which rhctori- 


firſt of theſe treats on the ſtructure of ſentences ; the 
ſecond, of the parts of ſentences, which are words and 
members; and the two laſt, of the parts of words 
which are letters and ſyllables. For all articulate 
ſounds, and even the molt minute parts of language 
come under the cognizance of oratory, 4 


$ 1. Of Period. 


In every ſentence or propoſition, ſomething is ſaid 
of ſomething. That of which ſomething is ſaid, logi- 
cians call the ſubje?; and that which is ſaid of it, the 
predicate : but in grammatical terms, the former is 2 
noun ſubſtantive of the nominative caſe, and the latter 
a finite verb. Theſe two parts may of themſelves 
conſtitute a ſentence: As when we ſay, The ſun 
ſhines, or The clock firikes, the words ſun and clock 
are the ſubject in theſe expreſſions, ſhines and ſtrile, 
the predicate. But moſt commonly they are accom- 
panied with other words, which in grammatical con- 
ſtruction are (aid either to be connected with or to 
depend upon them ; but in a logical conſideration 
they denote ſome property or circumltance relating 
to them. As in the following ſentence-: A good man 
lover virtue for itſelf. The ſubjeQ of this ſentence is 
a good man ; and the predicate, or thing affirmed of 
him, that he /oves virtue for itſelf. But the two prin- 
cipal or neceſſary words, on which all the reſt depend, 
are, man and loves, Now a ſimple ſentence conſiſts of 
one ſuch noun and verb, with whatever elſe is joined 
to either or both of them. And a compound ſen- 
tence contains two or more of them; and may be di- 
vided into ſo many diſtinct propoſitions, as there are 
ſuch nouns and verbs, either expreſſed or underſtood, 
So in the following ſentence, Compliance gains friends, 
but truth procures hatred, there are two members, each 
of which contains in it an entire propoſition. For, 
Compliance gains ſriends, is one complete ſentence; 
and, Truth procures hatred, is another; which are 
connected into one compound ſentence by the particle 
but. Moreover, it frequently happens, that com- 
pound ſentences are made up of ſuch parts or mem- 
bers, ſome if not all of which are themſelves com- 
pounded, and contain in them two or more ſimple 
members. Such is that of Salluſt: “ Ambition has 
betrayed many perſons into deceit ; to ſay one thing, 
and to mean another ; to found friendſhip and enmity, 
not upon reaſon, but intereſt ; and to be more careful 
to appear honeſt, than really to be ſo.” This ſentence 
conlitis of four members; the laſt of which three, con- 
ſiſting of oppoſite parts, are all compounded, #8 will 
appear by expreſſing them at length in the following 
manner: Ambition has betrayed many perſons into deceit; 

[that is, ambition] has betrayed them to ſay one thing, it 
and to mean another; it has betrayed them to found 


friendſhip and enmity, not upon reaſon, but intereſt; 


and it has betrayed them to be more careful to appear 
honeſt, than really to be ſo. The three laſt of theſe 
members, beginning with the words it betrays, are all 
of them compounded, and conſiſt of two oppoſite 
members; which might each of them be expreſſed at 
length in the ſame manner, by ſupplying the ellipſis. 
As, Ambition has betrayed many perſons to ſay ont 
thing, and it has betrayed them to mean another. And 


ſo of the reſt, From this inſtance we ſee how mt 


Part Ill. 


cians call 22 order, q uncture, and number. The flown, 
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period, is by the Greeks called greracſam, and by the Elocution 


leſt to be ſupplied by the mind in all diſcourſe, which 
if expreſſed would both deſtroy its harmony and ren- 
der it exceedingly tedious. But ſtill regard muſt be 
had to that which is omitted, fo as to render what is 
ſaid conſiſtent with it; otherwiſe there can be no pro- 
priety in what is ſpoken, Nor can the members of a 
ſ-ntence be diſt inguiſhed and duly ranged in their pro- 
per order, without this. But to proceed: Some ſen— 
tences conſiſt either wholly, or in part, of ſuch mem- 
bers as contain in them two or more compound ones, 
which may therefore, for diſtinction's fake, be called 
d:compound members. Of this kind is that of Cicero 
ia his defence of Milo: “ Gretat is the force of con- 
ſcience, great either way: that thoſe perſons are not 
afraid who have committed no offence; and thoſe who 
have offended, always think puniſhment preſent be- 
fore their eyes.” "Duc latter member of this ſentence, 
which begins with the word at, contains in it two 
compound members, which repreſent the different 
ſlate of mind between innocent and guilty perſons. 
And it is in the proper diſtinction, and ſeparation of 
the members in ſuch complex ſentences, that the art 
of pointing chiefly confiits. For the principal uſe of 
a comma is to divide the ſimple members, a ſemicolon 
the compound ones, a colon fuch as are decompound- 
ed, and a period the whole from the following ſen- 
tence, We mention this the rather, to ſhew the dif- 
ferent acceptation of theſe terms by grammarians, 
from that of the ancient writers upon oratory. For 
theſe latter apply them to the ſenſe, and not to any 
points of diſtinction. A very ſhort member, whether 
ſimple or compound, with them is a comma, and a 
longer a colon; for they have no ſuch term as a ſemi- 
colon. Beſides, they call a very ſhort ſentence, whether 
ſimple or compound, a comma ; and one of ſomewhat 
a greater length, a colon. And therefore, if a perſon 
expreſſed himſelf either of theſe ways in any conſider- 
able number of ſentences together, he was to ſpeak 
by commas or colons. But a ſentence containing 
more words than will conſiſt with either of theſe 
terms, they call a fimple period; the leatt compound 
period with them requiring the length of two colons. 
However, this way of denominating ſentences, and 
the parts of them, rather from their length than the 
nature of them, appearing not ſo ſuitable, we have 
choſen rather to make uſe of the terms /izzple and com- 
pound members 5 and to call all thoſe compound pe- 
od, which contain two or more members, whether 
limple or compounded. | 

But to proceed: Sentences with reſpect to their 
form or compoſition, are diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, 
called by Cicero tracta, 5 ſtraight or dire ;”” and 
contoria, © bent or winding.” By the former are 
meant thoſe whoſe members follow each other in a di- 
rect order, without any inflection; and by the latter, 
thoſe which ſtrictly ſpeaking are called perizds. For 
ein Greek fignifies a circuit or circle. And ſo 
tne Latins call it circuitus and ambitus. By which both 
of hem mean a fentence confilting of correſpondent 
parts, fo framed, that the voice in pronouncing them 
may have a proper elevation and cadency, and diſtin- 
puiſh them by its inflexion; and as the latter part 
8 back, and unites with the former, the period, 
„a Circle, ſurrounds and incloſes the whole ſenſe. 


his elevation of the voice in the former part of the 
\ Lo V . 1 


Thur 


Latins propaſitis; and the depreſſion of it in the lat- 
ter part, by the one «7907s, and by the other red- 
ditio. 

Now as ſimple ſentences have not theſe corteſpon— 
dent parts, which require any inflection of the voice; 
nor a circular form, by reaſon of their brevity; the 
are not properly periods, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word: though in common ſpecch, the words ſentence 
and period are often uſed as equivalent terms. Thus, 
if we ſay, Generous minds are incited to the performance 
of noble exploits from motives of glory; here is no di- 
ſtinction of parts, nor inflexion of the voice in this 
ſentence, And indeed there is not any thing which 
relates to the ſtructure of theſe ſentences, but what 
will more properly be taken notice of in the ſecond 
part of compoſition, which is order. 

And as to thoſe compound ſentences, whoſe mem- 
bers follow each other in a dire& order, without any 
inflection, there is little art required in their compo- 
ſition, We ſhall produce one example of this kind 
from Cicero: Natural reaſon inclines men to mu- 
tual converſe and ſociety ; and implants in them a 
ſtrong affection fer thoſe who ſpring from them; and 
excites them to form communities, and join in public 
aſſemblies z and, for theſe ends, to endeavour to pro- 
cure both the neceſſaries and conveniences of life; and 
that not for themſelves only, but likewiſe their wives, 
children, and others who are dear to them, and have 
a right to their aſſiſtance.” Here are five ſhort mem- 
bers in this ſentence, placed in a ſeries, without any 
infleQion of the parts, or orbit of the whole. And ae 
ſuch ſentences have no other boundary but the concla- 
fion of the ſenſe, ſuited to the breath of the ſpeaker, 
he may either contract or lengthen them at pleaſure, 
without offending the ear. So, ſhould the ſentence 


laſt mentioned conclude with the firſt member in this 


manner, Natural reaſon inclines men to mutual con- 
verſe and ſociety ; the ſenſe would be perfect, and the 
ear ſatisfied, The caſe would be the ſame at tbe end 
of the ſecond member, thus: Natural reaſon in- 
clines men to mutual converſe and ſociety, and implants 
in them a ſirong affetion for oe who ſpring from them. 
And the like may be ſaid of the reſt. Since ſuch ſen- 
tences therefore may be thus limited at pleaſure, ic 
ſeems more convenient both for the ſpeaker and hear- 
ers to confine them to a moderate length. 

But becauſe the principal art relating to this part 
of compoſidon lies in the frame and ſtructure of ſach 
compound ſentences as are properly called perizds, we 
ſhall treat upon theſe ſome what more largely. In the 
formation of theſe periods, two things are chiefly to 
be regerded ; their length, and.cadency. As the length 
ought to be ſuited to the breath of the ipeaker, the 
ancient rhetoricians ſcarce admit of more than tour 
colons ; by which we may bere underſtand compound 
members of a moderate fize, which will be generally 
found a ſuitable and proportionate length. For to ex- 
tend them farther than the voice can well manage mult 
be painful to the ſpeaker, and of conſequence unplea- 
ſant to the hearers. As to the cadency, what Cicero 
has obſerved, is found true by experience, that the 
ears judge what is full and what is deficient ; and di- 
rect us to fill up our periods, that nothing be want- 
ing, of what they expect. When the voice is raifed 
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till it be finiſhed ; and are pleaſed with a full and juſt 
cadency, but are ſenſible of any defect, and are diſ- 
leaſed with redundancy. Therefore care muſt be ta- 
E that periods be neither deficient, and as it were 
maimed, that is, that they do not drop before their 
time, and defraud the ears of what ſeemed to be pro- 
miſed them; nor, on the other hand, offend them by 
too long and immoderate excurſions. This rite and 
cadency of the voice in pronunciation, depend on the 
nature and fituation of the members, as we ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew by particular inſtances ; in the expli- 
cation of which, by the word members, are to be un- 
derſtood ſuch as are compounded. In a period of two 
members, the turn of the voice begins with the latter 
member. Of this kind is the following ſentence of 
Cicero: * If impudence prevailed as much in the fo- 
rum and courts of juſtice, as inſolence does in the 
country and places of leſs reſort; Aulus Czcina would 
ſubmit as much to the impudence of Sextus Ebutius in 
this cauſe, as he did before to his inſolence when aſ- 
faulted by him.” Here the cadency begins at the 
words Aulus Crcina, If a ſentence conſiſt of three 
members, the infleRion is beſt made at the end of the 
ſecond member: for if it begin immediately after the 
firſt, the voice will either be apt to fink too low, and 
not be heard, before it reach the end; orelſe be pre- 
cipitated, in order to prevent it. Cicero begins his 
oration for Milo with a ſentence of this form: “ Al- 
though 1 fear, it may be a ſhame to be diſmayed at 
the entrance of my diſcourſe in defence of a moſt va- 
liant man ; and that it noways becomes me, while Mi- 
lo is more concerned for the ſafety of the ſtate than for 
himſelf, not to ſhew the ſame greatneſs of mind in his 
behalf: yet this new form of proſecution terrifies my 
eyes, which, whatever way they turn, want the an- 
cient cuſtom of the forum, and former manner of 
trials.” Here the cadency beginning at the third 
member with the word het, makes a proper diviſion of 
the ſentence, and eaſy for the ſpeaker. But a period 
of four members is reckoned the moſt complete and 
perfect, where the infleion begins at the middle, 
that 1s, with the third member. Nor is it the ſame 
caſe here, as if, in a ſentence of three members, the 
cacency be made at the ſecond. For in proportion to 
the time of raiſing the voice, may the ſpace be allow- 
ed for its ſinking. The following ſentence of Cicero 
gives us an inſtance of this, where he ſpeaks to his 
fon : „Although, ſon Mark, having now been an 
hearer of Cratippus for a year, and this at Athens, 
you ought to abound in the precepts and doQtrines of 
philoſophy, by reaſon of the great character both of 
your inſtructor and the city ; one of which can fur- 
niſh you with knowledge, and the other with ex- 
amples: yet, as I always to my advantage joined the 
Latin tongue with the Greek, and have done it not 
only in oratory, but likewiſe in philoſophy ; I think 
you ought to do the ſame, that you may be equally 
converſant in both languages.” The turn in this pe- 
riod begins at the word yet; which ſtanding near the 
middle, the voice is raiſed to that pitch in pronoun— 
cing the former part, as to admit of a gradual caden- 
cy, without being loſt before the concluſion of the 
ſentence, But where the ſenſe does not ſuit with this 
diviton at the entrance vpon the third member, it is 


beſt made at the fourth. Such is the following en. 
tence of Cicero: “ If I have any genius, which I 
am ſenfible how ſmall it is; or any readineſs in ſpeak. 
ing, wherein I do not deny but I have been much 
converſant ; or any ſkill in oratory, from an acquaint. 
ance with the beſt arts, to which I confels I have been 
always inclined: 729 one has a better right to demand 
of me the fruit of all theſe things, than this Aulus 
Lzcinius.” The cadency of this ſentence does not 
begin till the words 7:9 one ; yet it ends handſomely, 
and without diſappointing the ear. Though indeed 
the three firſt members having each of them an inflec. 
tion, check the elevation of the voice, and by that va. 
riety in the pronunciation add to the harmony of the 
ſentence. An equality of the members ſhould like. 
wiſe be attended to in the compoſition of a period, the 
better to adjult their riſe and cadency. And for this 
reaſon, in ſentences of three members, where the ca. 
dency begins with the third; or in thoſe of four mem- 
bers, where it begins at the fourth ; it promotes the 
harmony to make the laſt member longeſt, This is 
properly the nature of rhetorical periods, which when 
rightiy formed have both an equal beauty and digni- 
ty in their compoſition. 

But as all diſcourſe is made up of diſtinct ſenten- 
ces, and whenever we expreſs our thoughts it is in 
ſome of the forms above-mentioned; ſo the uſe of them 
is not promiſcuous, but ſuited to anſwer different de- 
ſigns in ſpeaking. And in this view they are conſider. 
ed and made ule of by the orator, as will be ſhewn 
hereafter, 


$ 2. Of Order. 


By order, rhetoricians mean the placing each word 
and member of a ſentence in ſuch a manner as will 
moſt contribute to the force, beauty, or evidence of 
the whole, 

Order is of two kinds, natural and artificial. And 
each of theſe may be confidered with reſpe& to the 
parts either of ſimple or compound fentences, 

As to ſimple ſentences, we may call that order za- 
tural, when all the words in a ſentence are ſo placed, 
as they are connected with or follow each other in a 
grammatical conſtruction. And it may properly 
enough admit of this name, as it is founded in the na- 
ture of a propoſition, and the relation of the ſeveral 
words of which it conſiſts to each other. This we 
explained in the laſt chapter, and illuſtrated by proper 
examples; and ſhall therefore only give one inſtance 
of it here, to introduce the ſubject we are now upon. 
And it is this: The ſame of Iſocrates excited Ariſtotle to 
the profeſſion of oratory. Here theſe words, the fame 
of 1ſecrates, contain the ſubje of this ſentence, with 
what relates to it; and all thoſe which follow, excited 
Ariſtotle to the profeſſion of oratory, make up the predi- 
cate and its dependants. Aud in both parts each word 
grammatically conſidered ſtands in its proper order 0 
conſtruction. And this ſeems agreeable to the natu- 
ral way of conveying our thoughts, which leads Us 
firſt to expreſs the ſubject or thing of which ſome other 
thing is ſaid, before the predicate or that which is ſal 
concerning it; aud with reſpect to botb, as every idea 
ſucceeds another in the order of our conceptions, 10 
range it in the ſame order when we communicate 


them to others, Our language in the general — 


Part Ill. 


Eloeution, 
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on. pretty much to this method. But in one thing parti- 
; cularly it recedes from it; and that is, in placing ad- 
jedives, which denote the properties of things, be- 
fore their ſubſtantives or ſubjects, whoſe properties 
they are: As when it 1s ſaid, Evil communication 
carrupts good manners. And this we always do, except 
ſomething follows which depends upon the adjective, 
Sg we ſay, He was à man eminent for his virtue; not, 
an eminent man. 

Artificial order, as it reſpects ſimple ſentences, has 
little or no regard to the natural conſtruction of 
words ; but diſpoſes them in ſuch a manner, as will be 
molt agreeable to the ear, and beſt anſwer the deſign 
of the ſpeaker. The Latins take a much greater li- 
berty in this reſpe& than we do, or than the nature of 
our language will permit. Quintilian fays, it is belt for 
the verb to ſtand Jalt, when there is no particular rea- 
ſon to the contrary. And he gives this reaſon for it, 
becauſe the force of the ſentence lies in the verb. So 
that, according to him, they ſeem to have had this 
vicw in putting the verb at the end; that as the whole 
ſentence is imperfect without the verb, the mind be- 
ing thus held in ſuſpence might receive the deeper im- 
preſſion from it at laſt, They likewiſe ſeparate ſuch 
words as have an immediate relation between them or 
dependence one upon another, and place any of them 
$r{t or laſt as they pleaſe. In ſhort, their order ſeems 
in a manner. arbitrary, if it does not break in upon 
perſpicuity, to which they uſually attend. But moſt 
of theſe things are unſuitable to the genius of our lan- 
guage, One might ſay indeed, Convince him you 
tannot; inſtead of ſaying, You cannot convince him: 
Or, With my own eyes 1 ſaw it; for, I ſaw it with 
my own erer. And again: In proportion to the in- 
ereaſe of luxury the Roman flate declined ; for, The Ro- 
man ſlate declined in proportion to the increafe of luxury. 
But the inverſion of the words in the former order of 
theſe expreſſions, doth not ſound ſo kindly to an Eng- 
Iſh ear, which is not accuſtomed to ſuch a manner of 
ſpeaking, 

As to compound ſentences, that is, ſuch as conſiſt 
of two or more members, either ſimple or compound- 
ed; what relates to the words in each member ſepa- 
rately, is the ſame as in fimple ſentences. But with 
regard to the diſpoſition of the ſeveral members, that 
may be called the natural order, which ſo places them 
as they mutually depend on each other. Thus the an- 
tecedent member naturally precedes the relative; as 
in this expreſſion, Men are apt to forgive them- 
ſelves, what they blame in others. In hypothetical 


Thus: If Secrates be a rational creature, he is a man. 
That member which expreſſes the effect of an action 
naturally comes laſt ; as, Though you offer ever fo 
geed reaſons, you ewill not prevail with him. The like 
may be ſaid of time, with regard to things done in it ; 
a, The Roman eloquence ſoon declined, when Cicero 
was dead. And to name no more, the reaſon of a 
thing naturally follows that of which it is the reaſon ; 
as thus: All the pleaſures of life muſt be uncertain, 
fince life Hſelf” is not ſecure. 
: When this order is inverted, it may be ſtyled artifi- 
_ So to keep to the inflances already given, the 
8 m:mbers in the firſt ſentence may be thus invert- 
* Wiat they blame in others, men are apt to forgive 
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themſelves. In the ſecond, in this manner: S2erates i Elocution, 
a man, if he be a rational creature. In the third, TT 
thus: You will not prevail with him, though you offer 
ever ſo good reaſons, And ſo in the reſt: As, 
When Cicero was dead, the Roman eloquence oon de- 
clined ; and, Since life utſelf is not ſecure, all the 
pleaſures of life muſt be uncertain. The variety of in- 
verlions in a fentence may generally be preater or leſs 
in proportion to the number of its members. In the 
following ſentence of Cicero, the natural order ſeems 
to be this: I that greatneſs of mind be void of juſtice, 
which ſhews itſelf in dangers and labours, it is blame- 
able. Which may be varied by changing the place of 
the firſt and third member, in the following manner: 
That greatneſs of mind is blameable which fhews itſelf 
in dangers and labours, if it want uſtice. Or by al- 
tering the place of all the three members thus : That 
greatneſs of mind is blameable, if it be void of juſtice, 
which ſhews itſelf” in dangers and labours. But often- 
times one member may be included in another, as in 
the inſtance here given: I that greatneſs of mind, 
which ſhews itſelf in dangers and labours, be void off 
Juſtice, it is blameable. * the relative member is 
included in the conditional, which is placed firſt, and 
the antecedent member follows both. But in Cicero 
it ſtands thus: That greatneſs of mind, which ſheaur 
ilſelf in dangers and labours, If it want juſtice, is 
blameable ; where the relative and conditional mem- 
bers are both included in the antecedent member. The 
Latin tongue commonly admits of a much greater va- 
riety in the tranſpoſition of members, as well as in 
that of ſingle words, than ſuits with our idiom. In 
the following ſentence the natural order is much pre- 
ferable, as it beſt ſuits with the proper elevation and 
cadency of the voice in its pronunciation: I am wil- 
ling to remit all that is paſt, provided it may be done 
with ſafety. But ſhould we invert the members, and 
ſay, Provided it may be done with ſafety, I am willing 
to remit all that is paſt « the harmony of the cadency 
would be loft, And if the latter member be included 
in the former, the alteration will ſtill be worſe; as, 


Jam willing, provided it may be done with ſafety, to 


forgive all that is paſt. Here the infle&tion of the 
voice falls upon the ſame member as before, and de- 
ſtroys the beauty of the period by its elevation after- 
wards. Some ſentences admit of no involution of 
their members, Such are thoſe whoſe members are 
connected by conjunctive or disjunctive particles. As: 
Virtue furniſhes the mind with the trueſt pleaſure in 
proſperity, and affords it the greateſt comfort in adver- 


ſentences the conditional member naturally ſtands firſt. ty, And: A wiſe man is neither elated by proſperity, 


nor depreſſed by adverſity. And the like may be ſaid 
of thoſe where the latter member begins with ſome il- 
lative or redditive particle. As in theſe inſtances: The 
chief thing to be regarded in life is virtue, for all other 
things are vain and uncertain. And: Though fortune 
is always inconſtant, yet ſhe has many wotarics, Nei- 
ther of the members in any of thele ways of expreſſion, 
and ſome others which might be named, can be in— 
cluded one in the other. In all the examples hitherto 
given, the ſentences conſiſt only of imple members; 
and indeed compound members are not ſo often invert- 
ed, nor included one in another, by reaſon of their 
length. However, we ſhall here produce one inſtance 
of each: Wheever confiders the uncertainty of human 
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affairs, and how frequently the greateſt hopes are fru- 


ſtrated ; he xwill fre juſt reaſon to be always on his guard, 


and not place tos much dependence upon things ſo pre- 
carious. This ſentence conſiſts of two compound mem- 
bers, which here ſtand in their natural order, but may 
be thus inverted : He will ſee juſt reaſon to be always 
on his guard, and not place tes much dependence on 
things [o precarions 5 whoever conhders the uncertainty 
of human affairs, and how often the greateſt hopes are 


Sruftrated. In the following ſentence one compound 


member is included in another: Let us not conclude, 
while dangers are at a diſtance, and do not immediate- 
ly approach us, that we are ſecure; unleſt we uſe all 
neceſſary precaution to prevent them. Here the natural 
order would be: Ihile dangers are at a diſtance, and 
do not immediately approach us ; let us not conclude, that 
we are ſecure, unleſs we uſe all neceſſary precaution to 
prevent them. 

But there are ſome other conſiderations relating to 
order, which, being taken from the nature of things, 
equally ſuit all languages. So in amplifying, there 
ſhould be a conſtant gradation from a leſs to a greater; 
as when Cicero ſays, Ambition creates hatred, ſhy- 
neſs, diſcord, ſeditions, and wars. Oa the contrary, 
in extenuating, we ſhould deſcend from a greater to a 
leſs ; as if, ſpeaking of the ancient laws of Rome, one 
ſhould ſay, They were ſo far from ſuffering a Roman 
citizen te be put to death, that they would not allow him 
to be whipt, or even to be bound. In conſtituting any 
whole, we put the parts firſt; as, Invention, diſpo- 
ſition, elocution, and pronunciation, make up the art of 
oratory. But in ſeparating any whole, the parts fol- 
low ; as, The art of oratory may be divided into theſe 
four parts invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pronun- 
ciation. In every enumeration care muſt be taken not 
to mix the whole with the parts ; but if it be men- 
tioned at all, it muſt either be put firſt or laſt. So it 
would be wrong to ſay, He was a man of the greateſt 
prudence, virtue, juſtice, and modeſty : for the word 

virtue here contains in it the other three, and there- 
fore ſhould not be inſerted among them. 


93. Of Fundure and Number. 


QuiNTILIAN, ſpeaking of compoſition, repreſents 
a diſcourſe as very happy in that reſpect, when the 
order, jundure, and number, are all juſt and proper. 
The firſt of theſe, which gives rules for the due pla- 
cing of the words and members of a ſentence, has 
been already explained. We now proceed to the other 
two, which relate to letters and ſyllables; the former 
treating of their connection, and the latter of their 
quantity. 

I. As to jundure. A due attendance is to be given 
to the nature of the vowels, conſonants, and ſyl- 
lables in the connection of words, with regard to the 
ſound. 

As to the %, when a word ends with a vowel, 
and the next begins either with a different vowel, or 
the ſame repeated, it uſually renders the pronunciation 
hollow and unpleaſant. For, as Quintilian has jultly 
obſerved, „ This makes a chaſm in the ſentence, and 
and ſtops the courſe of it.” For there mutt be ſome 
pauſe, in order to pronounce them both, or other- 
wile the {ound of one will be loſt. So, for inſtance, 
in pronouncing theſe words, the other day, unleſs you 


rougher ſound, from the aſpiration of 7h twice re. 
peated ſo near together, as / other day. Therefore 
to prevent both theſe inconveniences, we uſually ſay 
t other day. But the different conſonants, which 
together with the vowels make up thoſe ſyllables, of. 
ten cauſe a conſiderable difference in the pronouncia. 
tion, ſo as to render it more or leſs agreeable, As, 
if we ſay, he overdid it, the words he over have not 
ſo harſh a ſound, as %½e other; though till they re. 
quire ſome paule to keep them diltint. Beſides, ſome 
vowels meet more amicably, and admit of a ſofter pro- 
nunciation, than others. Tboſe which have the weak. 
eſt and (ſmalleſt ſound, follow beſt ; becauſe they oc- 
caſion the leaſt alteration of the organ in forming the 
two ſounds. Such are e and i; and therefore, without 
any chaſm in the found, or heſitation of the voice, we 
ſay, he is. But where the action of the organs is 
greater, and the ſound ftronger, the pronunciation ig 
more difficult: as when we ſay, / all. For here is 
a contrary motion of the lips, which are firſt put for- 
ward in ſounding the , and then drawn backward to 
pronounce the a; and therefore the ſound is much ſofter 
to ſay, ths" every, where their action is Jeſs. And the 
like ill effect commonly happens from the repetition of 
the ſame vowel : as if we ſay, go on; or, you uſually 
act thus. There is a conſiderable difference between 
theſe two expreſſions, in repeating the ſound of the 
vowel, and where either of them is doubled in a fingle 
word. For then the ſame ſound only is protracted by 
one continued motion of the organ; as in the words 
good, and deem. But here the ſound 1s repeated again 
by a new action of the organ; which, if precipnated, 
obſcures the ſound of one of the vowels ; and, if too 
much retarded, makes a chaſm in the pronunciation 
either of which is unpleaſant to the ear. 

But as the coalition of two vowels occaſions an 
hollow and obſcure ſound, fo the the meeting of ſome 
conſonants renders it very harſh and rough. Thus the 
words king Xerxes, and public good, when ſo placed, 
have not only a roughneſs, but likewiſe a difficulty 
in their pronunciation, from the country action of the 
lips; which is the former are firſt drawn back and 
then forward, but in the latter the contrary way, and 
in both of them with ſome conſiderable force. But 
this may very eaſily be avoided, by ſaying, with a 
little alteration in the words, Xerxes the king, and 10e 
the good of the public. So likewiſe the words 2 companys 
bave a ſofter ſound, than bad compamy, for the ſame 
reaſon. To multiply inſtances of this kind ſeems un- 
neceſſary, which ſo frequently occur in all diſcourle. 

The repetition of the ſame ſyllable, at the end and 
beginning of words, is the laſt thing to be conſidered. 
And a little obſervation will convince us, that where 
this happens, it generally renders the ſound either 
confuſed, or unpleaſant. Cicero was often rallied on 
account of this verſe ; 

O fortunatam natam me conſule Romam. : 
Every one will eaſily perceive a diſagreeable ſound in 
the following expreſſion: “ A man many times does 
that unadvifedly, of which he afterwards repents. 
The chime of the words man many both ſeems affec 
ted, and diſpleaſes the ear. But this will ſoon be re 


medicd, if we ſe parate thoſe two word, and ſay, 4 
[*) 
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| Part Ill. 
ſtop a little after the word he, the ſound of e will not Elocutio 
be heard; and if it is dropt, it will occafion — 


Part III. | | 
on. man does that many times unadviſedly.“ 
— From the ſhort account here given of this part of 


compoſition, it is eaſy to perceive what things are 
neceſſary to render it moſt complete and accurate; 
which are theſe following. If a word end with a vowel, 
the next ought to begin with a conſonant, or ſuch a 
vowel whoſe ſound may agree well with the former. 
But if a word conclude with a conſonant, either a 
yowel ſhould follow, or ſuch a conſonant whoſe pro- 
nunciation will ſuit with it. And laſtly, the ſame 
ſyllable ought not to be repeated at the end of one 
word, and the beginning of the next. It has been 
obſerved by ſome critics, that the following verſe at 
the beginning of Virgil's Eneid, has all theſe pro- 


erties: 
F Arma virumgque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris. 


Where any word in this verſe ends with a vowel, the 
next begins with a conſonant 3 and where any one 
ends with a conſonant, the next begins with a vowel ; 
and there is no repetition of the ſame ſound through- 
out the whole. But this is what rarely happens, 
eſpecially in our language, which abounds with con- 
ſonauts. And what Quintilian ſays of the coalition 
of vowels, in treating upon this ſubject, ſeems ap- 
plicable to the whole. This“ ſays he, “ is a thing 
not much to be dreaded; and I know not whether the 
negle& of it, or too great a concern about it, be 
worſe, It neceſſarily checks the vigour of the mind, 
and diverts it from matters of great importance. And 
therefore, as it ſhews negligence to permit it, ſo to 
be in conſtant fear of it diſcovers a low genius.” This 
was the opinion of that judicious writer. And as 
theſe things cannot always be attended to, it may be 
ſufficient to avoid them, where they prove very offen- 
five to the ear, and it may be done without ſome 
greater inconvenience. So in this ſentence, Honeſty 
is the beſt policy, the coalition of t and p in the two laſt 
words be/? policy produces a roughneſs in their pro- 
nunciation ; but as the expreſſion is ſtrong, and can- 
not perhaps be well altered for the better, the ſound 
here ought to give way to the ſenſe. 

II. Number. This reſpects the quantity of ſyl- 
lables, as Juncture does their quality. In the Greek 
and Roman languages every ſyllable has its diſtinct 
quantity; and is either long, ſhort, or common: two 
or more of which joined together in a certain order 
make a foot, and a determinate number of theſe in a 
different order conſtitute their ſeveral ſorts of metre, 
This variety of ſounds gives a much greater harmony 
to their poetry, than what can ariſe only from the 
ſeat of the accent, and the ſimilitude of ſound at the 
end of two verſes, which chiefly regulate our metre, 
And although their proſe was not fo confined with 
regard to the feet, either as to the kind or place of 
them, as their metrical compoſitions; yet it had a ſort 
of meaſure, more eſpecially in the riſe and cadency of 
their periods. This they call rhetorical number. And 
*ccordingly the ancient writers upon this art acquaint 
us, what feet are belt ſuited to the beginning, middle, 
or concloſion of a ſentence. Such rules are not ap- 
plicable to our language, which has not that accurate 
diſtinction of quantity in its ſyllables. For we are 
Pt to confound accent with quantity, and pronounce 
thoſe lyilables longeſt, on which we lay the accent, 
tough in their nature they are not ſo. As in the 


. 


word admirable, where none but the firſt ſyllable 2d Elocution. 


is pronounced long; though that is only rendered fo 
by poſition, and the two following are ſo by nature. 
And again, in the word dvarice, we ſound the firſt 2 
long for the ſame reaſon, and the ſecond ſhort ; con- 
trary to the nature of both thoſe vowels. However, 
we ſhall offer a few things that may be of ſome uſe 
to modulate our periods and adjuſt their cadency. 

A great number of monoſyllables do not ſtand well 
together. For as there ought to be a greater diſtance 
in the pronounciation between one word and another, 
than between the ſyllables of the ſame word ; ſuch 
pauſes, though ſhort, yet, when too frequent, make 
the ſound rough and uneven, and by that means ſpoil 
its harmony. And this may ſeem more neceſſary to 
be attended to, becauſe the Engliſh language abounds 
ſo much with monoſyllables. On the contrary, a con- 
tinuation of many long words makes a ſentence move 
too ſlow and heavily. And therefore ſuch periods 
generally run beſt, which have a proper mixture of 
words of a different length. Belides, as every word 
has its accent, which with us ſtands for quantity ; a 
number either of monoſyllables, or long words, coming 
together, ſo far abates the harmony, as it leſſens the 
variety. 

Again, ſeveral words of the ſame ending do not 
ſtand well together, eſpecially where the accent falls 
upon the ſame ſyllable in each of them. For this 
creates too great a jingle by the ſimilitude of ſound ; 
and is apt to diſpleaſe, from an appearance of affec- 
tation, Of this kind is the following ſentence : No- 
thing is more welcome, delightſame, or wholeſome, than 
reſt to a wearied man. In ſuch expreſſions therefore, 
if the order of the words cannot well be altered, 
ſome other word ſhould be ſubſtituted in the room of 
one of them at leaſt, to diverlify the found. So in 
the example here given, the ſound might be varied 
by ſaying: Nothing is more welcome, pleaſant, or 
wholeſome. | 

But to add no more, if a ſentence end with a mo- 
noſyllable, it is apt to hurt the cadency,. and diſap- 
point the ear; whereas words of a moderate length 
carry a greater force with them, by the fulacſs of 
their ſound, and afford the ear what it expected. And 
there is one ſort of monoſyllables more eſpecially, 
which never ſtand well at the concluſion of a period, 
tho? we frequently find them there; and theſe are the 
ſigns of caſes. Thus we ſay: Avarice is a crime, which 
abiſe men are too often guilty of: But the cadency 
would doubtleſs be more agreeable if it was altcred 
thus: Avarice is a crime, of which wiſe men are too 
often' giiilty. Every one mutt perceive, when the ac- 
cent falls upon the laſt ſyllable in the featence, as it 
does if it end with 2}; the ſound is not fo pleaſant, as 
when it reſts upon the preceding ſyllable in the word 
guilty, Nor are very long words well ſuited either 
to the beginning or concluſion of a period ; for they 
retard the pronunciation at firſt, and fall too heavy at 
the end. 


Cnay. III. Of Dignity. 


Dioxirv, conſiſts in the right uſe of tropes and 
figures. It is not ſufficient for an orator to expreſs 
himſelf with propriety and clearueſs, or in ſmooth and 
harmonious periods; but his language muſt likewiſe 

be 
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Aud therefore, as elegance gives rules for the firlt of 
theſe, and cop2/1tion tor the ſecond; ſo does dignity for 
the laſt of them. It is very evident, that different ſub- 
jects require a different ſtyle and manner of expreſſion ; 
fince, as Quintilian ſays, * What is magnificent in 
one diſcourle, would be turgid in another; and thoſe 
expreſſions, which appear low upon a ſublime ſubject, 
would {vit leſſer matters: and as in a florid harangue a 
mean word is remarkable, and like a blemiſh ; fo any 
thing lofty and bright upon a trivial argument is dil- 
proportionate, and like a tumour upon an even ſurface.” 
Now this variety in the manner of expreſſion ariſes in 
a great meaſure from ropes and fgures, which not 
only enliven and beautify a diſcourle, but give it like- 
wile force and grandeur ; for which reaſon this part 
of elocution ſeems to have been called dignity. 

Tropes and figures are diſtinguiſhed from each other 
in ſeveral reſpects. Tropes moſtly affect ſingle words, 
but figures whole ſentences. A trope conveys two 
ideas to the mind by means of one word; but a figure 
throws the ſentence into a different form from the com- 
mon and uſual manner of expreſſion. Beſides, tropes 
are chiefly deſigned to repreſent our thoughts, but fi- 
gures our paſſions. 


91. Traser. 


A troþe as it has been uſually defined, is, the change 
ef a word from its proper ſignification to ſome other awith 
advantage. The words, with advantage, are added in 
the definition, becauſe a trope ought not to be cho- 
ſen, unleſs there is ſome good reaſon for uſing it ra- 
ther than the proper word. But in what manner, or 
how far, it can be ſaid of all tropes in general, that 
they change the proper ſignification of words, will 
beſt appear by conſidering the nature of each kind of 
them ſeparately. Now in every trope a reference 1s 
had to two things, which occaſions two ideas, ,qne of 
the thing expreſled, and another of that thing toFhich 
it has a reſpect, and is ſupplied by the mind. For all 
tropes are taken either from things internally related, 
as the whole and a part ; or externally, as cauſe and 
effect, ſubjet and adjunct; or from ſome ſimilitude 
that is found between them; or from a contrariety. The 
firit of theſe is called Hi necdoche, the ſecond metonymy, 
the third -zetaphor, and the laſt irony. We ſhall endea- 
vour to illuſtrate this by examples. When we ſay, 
Hannibal beat the Romans; the meaning 1s, that Han- 
nibal and his army did this. So that altho' in ſome ſenſe 
a part may here be ſaid to ſtand for the whole, which 
makes it a ſynecdecte; yet ſtrictly ſpeaking, the word 
Hannihal does not alter its ſenſe, but there is an el- 
lips in the expreſſion, Hannibal being put for him- 
{ If and his army, But if we ſay, Cicero ſhould be 
read by all lowers of eloquence; here indeed the word 
Cicero appears to be changed from 1ts proper ſenſe, 
and to fignify the books of Cicero; which is a et- 
ng, the author being put for his works; and there- 
tore ſuch expreſſions need not be deemed elliptical. 
Again, if any one ſpeaking of a ſubtle and crafty man, 
frould ſay he is a fox; the meaning is, he is like a 
fox; which is a »z2taphor, where the word fox retains 
its proper ſenſe, and denotes that animal, to which the 
man is compared on account of his craft, Laſtly, if 
a perlon ſay to another, Vell dong; meaning that the 


but from the manner of its pronunciation, or ſome 
other circumſtance attending the expreſſion, it will be 
evident that the contrary is intended: which is called 
an irony. From theſe inſtances it may appear in what 
latitude we muſt underſtand the common definition of 
a trope, which makes it to conſiſt in the change of a 
word from its proper ſenſe into ſome other. But tho! 
in reality there are but four kinds of tropes, which are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſo many different reſpects which 
things bear one to another; yet as theſe ſeveral re. 
ſpects are found in a variety of ſubjects, and attended 
with different circumſtances, the names of trapet have 
from hence been greatly multiplied ; which, however, 
may all be referred to ſome or other of thoſe already 
mentioned, as will be ſhewn when we come to treat of 
them in their order. And for dillinion ſake we ſhall 
call the former primary, and the latter ſecondary, trope;. 

We row proceed to confider the resſons which have 
occaſioned the introduction of tropes. And theſe, as 
Quintilian obſerves, are three; neceſſity, emphaſis, aud 
beauty. 

1. Tropes were firſt introduced from nece/ity, be- 
cauſe no language contains a ſufficient number of pro- 
per words to expreſs all the different conceptions of 
our minds. The mind conſiders the ſame thing vari- 
ous ways; views it in different lights; compares it with 
other things; and obſerves their ſeveral relations and 
affections; wherein they agree, and in what they dif. 
fer. From all which refle&ions, it is furniſhed with 
almoſt an infinite number of ideas; which cannot all 
of them be diſtinguiſhed and expreſſed by proper 
words, fince new ones occur daily, And were this 
poſſible, yet would it be impracticable; becauſe the 
multitude of words muſt be ſo vaſtly great, that the 
memory could not retain them, and be able to recall 
them as occaſion required. 'Tropes have in a good 
meaſure redreſſed both theſe inconveniencies; for by 
means of them the mind 1s not burdened with a num- 
berleſs Rock of different words, and yet nothing ſeems 
to want a name. Thus ſometimes, where a word is 
wanting to expreſs any particular thing, it is clearly 
enough repreſented by the name of ſome other thing, 
by reaſon of the ſimilitude between them. At other 
times, the cauſe is ſignified by the effect; the ſubject 
by the adjunct ; or the contrary. And the whole is 
often underſtood by a part, or a part by the whole. 
And thus by the uſe of tropes, the mind is helped 
to conceive of ſumething not expreſſed, from that which 
is expreſſed. It is much the ſame caſe, as when we 
have occaſion to ſpeak of a perſon, whoſe name we are 
either unacquainted with, or have forgot ; for by de- 
ſcribing his perſon, abode, or ſome other circumſtances 
relating to him, thoſe we converſe with as well under- 
ſtand whom we mean, as if we mentioned his name. 80 
the ſhepherd in Virgil, when he could not thiok of the 
name of Archimedes, deſcribes him by his works: 

And what's his name who form'd the ſphere, 

And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? 
Beſides, it ſometimes happens in a diſcourſe, that thoſe 
things are neceſſary to be ſaid, which, if expreſſed * 
their proper terms, would be offenſive; but being clo. 
thed with metaphors, may be conveyed to the nun 
with decency. 

2. A ſecond reaſon above-mentioned for t 


he uſe of 
tropes 


f 
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things with greater force and evidence, than can be 
done by proper words, We receive much the greater 


part of our knowledge by our ſenſes. And ſimilitudes 


taken from ſenſible things, as in metaphors, very much 
aſſiſt the mind in its reffections upon thoſe things which 
do not come under the cognizance of the ſenſes. For 
it is certain, that we are ſooner and more ſtrongly af- 
ſected with ſenſible objects, than with things of 
which we can have no ideas but from the internal ope- 
rations of our own minds. Nay, ſometimes one bright 
and lively trope ſhall convey a fuller and more juſt 
idea of a thing, than a large periphraſis. So when 
Virgil calls the Scipios fav thunderbolts of war, he 
gives a more lively image of the rapid force and ſpeedy 
ſucceſs of their arms, than could have been conveyed 
by a long deſcription in plain words, And in many 
caſes the tropical uſe of words is ſo emphatica], and 
ſuited to the idea we deſign to excite ; that in this re- 
ſpe& it may be juſtly eſteemed the moſt proper. So, 
incenſed with anger, inflamed with defire, fallen into 
au error, are all metaphorical expreſſions, utcd in a 
way of ſimilitude; and yet perhaps no proper words 
can be made uſe of, which will convey a more lively 
image of the thing we deſign to repreſent by them. 
But beauty and ornament, as was obſerved before, 
have been another cauſe of the uſe of tropes. Some ſub- 
jets require a more florid and elegant dreſs than 
others. When we deſcribe or applaud, ornaments of 
ſpeech and a gaiety of expreſſion are requiſite. And 
it is the bufineſs of an orator to entertain his hearers 
at the ſame time that he inſtruds them. Now Cice- 
ro, who was an admirable judge of the force and power 
of eloquence, has obſerved, that tropical expreſſions 
give the mind the greateſt delight and entertainment, 
« | have often wondered (ſays he) why tropes ſhould 
give greater pleaſure than proper words, I imagine 
the reaſon muſt be, either that there is an appearance 
of wit in negleQing what is at hand, and making 
choice of ſomething at a diſtance ; or that the hearer 
is furniſhed with a different thought, without being 
led into a miſtake, which affords a very agreeable 
pleaſure; or that a whole ſimilitude is conveyed to the 
mind by a ſingle word; or that, particularly in the 
belt and moſt lively metaphor, the image is preſented 
to our ſight, which is the quickeſt of our ſenſes.” And 
therefore he ſuppoſes, that © as garments were firſt 
invented from neceſſity, to ſecure us from the injuries 
of the weather, but improved afterwards for ornament 
and diſtinction; fo the poverty of language firſt intro- 
duced tropes, which were afterwards increaſed for de- 
light,” Beſides, a variety of expreſſion is pleaſing in 
a diſcourſe. It is many times ncceſſary that the ſame 
things ſhould be repeated; and if this be done in the 
ame words, it will grow tireſome to the hearers, and 
link their eſteem of the ſpeaker's ability. Therefore, 
to prevent. this, ir is proper the expreſſion ſhould be 
varied, that although the ſenſe be the ſame, it may 
give the mind a new pleaſure by its different dreſs. 
We come now, in the laſt place, to lay down ſome 
diretions proper to he obſerved in the choice of tropes. 
Ard firfi, as every trope gives us two ideas; one, of 
the word expreſſed; and another, which, by means of 
that, the mind conneQs with it; it is neceſſary, that 
he relation between theſe two appear very plain and 


nnr 


ton. tropes was, emphaſir. Tropes do many times expreſs 


And therefore tropes ought not to be too far-fetched, 
leſt that ſhould render them dark. For which reaſon 


Cicero ſays, he ſhould not chooſe to call any thing 


deſtructive to a perſon's fortune, the Syrtis of his pa- 


trimony, but rather the rock of it; nor the Charybdis 


of his eſtate, but the gulph of it. For thoſe, who ei- 
ther did not know that the Syrtes were two quick- 
ſands upon the coaſt of Africa, or that Charybdis was 


a gulph in the ſtreight of Sicily, both of them very 
deſtructive to mariners, would be at a loſs to under- 


ſtand the meaning of the metaphor. Beſides, meta- 
phors taken from things we have ſeen, affect the 
mind more forcibly than thoſe which are taken from 
ſuch things as we have only heard. Now there is 
ſcarce auy one who has not ſeen a rock or a gulph; 
but there are very few perſons, comparatively, who 
have been either at Charybdis or the Syrtes. It is 
neceſſary therefore in a good trope, not only that there 
be a near affinity between the two ideas, but likewiſc, 
that this affinity be very obvious and generally known, 
ſo that the word be no ſooner pronounced, but both 
* do immediately preſent themſelves to the mind. 

gain, as a trope ought to be very plain and evi- 
dent, ſo likewiſe ſhould it bear a due proportion to 
the thing it is deſigned to repreſent, fo as neither to 
heighten nor diminiſh the juſt idea of it. Indeed, 
ſometimes, when we ſpeak of things indefinitely, we 
ſay too much, leſt we ſhould ſeem to ſay too little, 
And this manner of ſpeaking is called an hyperbole ; 
which is not uncommon in the ſacred writings, So, 


for inſtance, Saul and Jonathan are ſaid to be ier 
than eagles, and ſtronger than lisns, But even in this 
way of expreſſion a proportion is to be obſerved. For 
ſome very conſiderable and unuſual exceſs of the thing 
in its kind is at leaſt deſigned by it; which perhaps 
cannot, or however is not nece{fary to be defined. And 
therefore Quintilian blames Cato for calling the top 
of an hill a wart; becauſe the proportion between 
the two ideas is no ways adequate. And ſo, on the 
contrary, Ariſtotle cenſures Euripides for calling row- 
ing, the empire of the car. 
a greater liberty in this reſpect. But an orator ſhould 
be modeft in his expreſſions, and take care that he 
neither ſo heighten nor diminiſh the natural ideas of 
things by tropes, as to lead his hearers into miſtakes, 


But further: As a moderate uſe of tropes, juſtly ap- 


plied, beautifies and enlivens a diſcourſe; ſo an exceſs 
of them cauſes obſcurity, by running it into abſtruſe 
allegories and riddles. Tropes are not the common 
and ordinary dreſs of our thoughts, but a foreign ha- 
bit: And therefore he who fills his diſcourſe with a 
continued ſeries of them, ſeems to act like one who 
appears in public in a ſtrange dreſs; which no man of 
character would chooſe to do. 


Moreover, as one uſe of tropes is pleaſure and en- 


tertainment, we ſhould endeavour to make choice of 
ſuch as are ſmooth and eaſy. But if at any time we 
think in neceſſary to uſe a harſh rrope, it is proper to 
ſoften it by ſome precaution. For, as Cicero very 
handſomely ſays, a trope ſhould be modeſt, fince it ſtands 
in a place which does not belong to it ; for which reaſon 
it ſhauld ſeem to come thither by permiſſion, and not by 
force, And therefore, when he thought it harſh to 


ſay, 


Poets indeed are allowed 
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evident. For an obſcure trope is always faulty, un- Elocution. 
leſs where ſome particular reaſon makes it neceſſary. 
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Flocution. ſay, The death of Cato made the ſenate an orphan; he 


50 


guards the expreſſion by ſaying, The death of Cato has 
(if I may be allowed to ſay fo) rendered the ſenate an 
orphan. 

4 to add no more, care ſhould be taken how 
we transfer tropes from one language into another. 
For as they are frequently taken not only from natural 
things, or ſuch notions as are common to the gene- 
rality of mankind, but likewiſe from the manners, cu- 
ſtoms, and occurrences of particular nations; ſo they 
may be very plain and obvious to thoſe among whom 
they took their riſe, but altogether unintelligible to 
others who are unacquainted with the reaſon of them. 
It was cuſtomary for the Roman ſoldiers to carry their 
money in their girdles; hence it was the ſame thing 
with them to ſay, a perſon had loft his girdle, as that 
he had I:f? his money. And becauie the Romans wore 


the bega, which was a long gown, in time of peace, 


and a different garb when engaged in war, their wri— 

ters ſometimes uſe the word eg to ſignify peace. But 

as neither of theſe cuſtoms is in uſe among us, ſo nei- 

ther would the tropes ſuit our language, or be gene- 

rally underſtood by us. And even in ſuch tropes as 

are tzken from the common nature of things, lan- 

guages very much differ. There is a very beautiful 

trope in the account of St Paul's ſhipwreck, where it 

is faid, The ſhip was caught, and could not bear up 

into the wind. The original word, that we tranſlate 

bear up, is «/opdenuer; and properly fignifies, to loot, 

or keep its eyes againſt it; which is a very ſtrong and 

lively image, taken from animate beings, and when 

applied to men often ſignifies te with Ct or reit: 

as, «vop3niuny mri, to reſiſt an enemy; and Plutarch 

ſays of Demoſthenes, that he could not «rloplznuar rw 

agyvein, laot againſt or refiſt the power of money. No- 

thing 15 more common with Latin writers, than to call 

men of a pnblic ſpirit and true patriots, /umina et or- 

namenta reipublice, that is, the lights and ornaments of 
tz flate : And we have bortowed from them the vſe 
of both theſe metaphors. But becauſe tropes and fi- 
figures illuſtrate and heighten the ſtyle, they call them 
allo, lumina crationis, or, the lights of a diſcourſe. It 
iometimes happens, that only the tropical ſenſe of a 
word 1s taken from one language into another, and not 
the proper ſignification of the ſame word. So /crupu- 

las in Latin properly ſignifies a little ſtone, which get- 
ring into the ſose hurts a perſon as he walls; hence it 
it is applied to the mind, and uſed to expreſs @ doubt, 
2r uneaſy thought that gives it pain. We have borrowed 
this latter ſenle of the word, but not the former. 


Art. I. PI MARY Tropts. 


I. Metapher. A metaphor, as uſually defined, is: 
A trope, which changes words from their proper fignifi- 
cation ts another different from it, by reaſon of ſome ſi- 
7d between them, But that a word, when uſed 
metaphorically, does not alter its ſignification, but re- 
tains its proper ſenſe, was ſhewn above, However, 
it may not be amiſs to explain this matter more ful- 
Ivy, and ſet it in a clearer light. Every metaphor, 
then, is nothing elſe but a ſhort ſimilitude. Cicero 
calls it, a /irulitude reduced to a jingle word. And 

Juintilian to th? ſame purpoſe ſays, that, “a meta- 
phor is a thort fimilitude, and differs from it os!ly in 
this ; that the former is compared to the thing we de- 


ſign to expreſs, and the latter is put for it. It is af. 
militude, when I ſay of a man, he has acted like a 
lion; and a metaphor, when I ſay, he is a lion,” 
Thos far Quintilian. Now in every ſimilitude three 
things are requiſite : two things that are compared to- 
gether ; and a third, in which the fimilitude or like. 
neſs between them conſiſts. And therefore, to keep to 
this example, when Horace calls a Roman ſoldier 2 
lion, if the word lien did not retain its proper ſenſe, 
there could be no ſimilitude; becauſe there would not 
be two things to be compared together with reſpe& 
to a third, which is neceſſary in every ſimilitude, and 
was deſigned by this expreſſion. The ſenſe of which 
is plainly this: That as a lion ſeizes his prey with the 
greateſt fierceneſs, ſo a Roman ſoldier with like rage 
and fury attacked his enemies. In the ſame manner, 
when Cicero calls Piſo the vulture of the province, his 
meaning is, that he was like a vulture, or acted in 
ſuch a manner as a vulture acts, that is, rapaciouſly, 
So that the real difference between a metaphor and a 
ſimilitude conſiſts in this; that a metaphor has not 
thoſe figns of compariſon which are expreſſed in a fi 
militude. But ſome perſons have run into miſtakes in 
reaſoning from tropes of this kind. For they have 
ſo argued from metaphorical words, as if all the af. 
fections and properties of the things expreſſed by 
them might be attributed to thoſe other things to 
which they are applied, and by that means have ſtrain- 
ed the compariſon (which has uſually but one parti- 
cular view), in order to make it tally in other reſpects, 
where there is not that fimilitude of ideas. We will 
endeavour to- make this evident by another example 
from Cicero, where he calls M. Anthony re torch ef 
the late. The fimilitude between Anthony and a torch 
lay in this: That as a torch burns and deſtroys every 
thing within its reach, ſo Anthony brought devaſtation 
and ruin wherever he came. Now a torch has not on- 
ly a property to burn, but alſo to give light; but the 
ſimilitude would not hold in this reſpect, nor was it 
at all defigned. For Cicero never calls a wicked pro- 
fligate man, as Anthony was, the light of the ſtate ; 
though he often gives that character to good and vir- 
tuous men, who by their examples do as it were en- 
lighten others, and ſhew them the way to be happy 
themſelves and uſeful to others. But though meta- 
phors are uſually taken from a ſimilitude between two 
things, as in the inftances here mentioned; yet ſome- 
times they are founded in the ſimilitude which two 
things bear to two others in ſome particular reſpect, 
by means whereof what properly belongs to one of 
them is transferred to the other: the former of which 
are called fmple metaphors, and the latter a. 
Hence the rudder of a {hip may be called its reins; tor 
what the reins are to a horſe, that the rudder is to 4 
ſhip in guiding and directing it. So that here is a 
double fimilitude, one between a ſhip and an horſe, 
and another between the rudder of the former and tie 
reins of the latter; and from the analogy between the 
uſe of the rudder to the one and reins to the other, 
the reins, which belong properly to the horſe, are ap- 
plied to the ſhip. Again, ſome metaphors are recipro” 
cal, in which the ſimilitude holds either way. Thus to 
ſtcer and to govern are uſed reciprocally both of a ſhip 
and a ſtate: the proper expreſſions being, . ſeef £ 


ſhip, and govern a /tate ; and the contrary metaphor! 
Cale 


Eloewich, 
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Flucotion » cal. : 
—— rowing the ſimi 


But though we ſay, the foot of a mountain, bor- 

. from animals ; yet we do not ſay, 
on the contrary, the bottom of an animal, meaning his 
feet ; and therefore that metaphor is not reciprocal. 
From this account therefore of the nature of a meta- 
phor, it may be ſaid to be: The application of a word 
by away of fimilitude to ſome other thing than what it 


properly ſignifies. And the plainer this fimilitude ap- 


pears, the greater beauty there is in the trope. 

The uſe of metaphors is very extenſive, as large as 
univerſal nature. For there are ſcarce any two things 
which have not ſome ſimilitude between them. How- 
ever,they may all be reduced to four kinds; which was 
the ſecond thing propoſed to be conſidered. 

The firſt kind of metaphors therefore may be taken 
from ſimilitudes between animate beings. As where 
thoſe things, which properly relate to * are ac- 
commodated to men; or thoſe which belong to men 
are applied to brutes. Of the former ſort is that joke 
of Cicero : My brother being aſked by Philip, why he 
barked ſv; anſwered, Becauſe he ſaw a thief. Here 
tarking, the property of a dog, is applied to a man : 
And the reply does not ſeem to carry more ſeverity, or 
harſhneſs with it, than the queſtion. By the latter ſort 
we ſay, a crafty fox, and a generous horſe ; which are 
affections that properly relate to men. And to this 
kind of metaphors may thoſe likewiſe be referred, when 
that which properly belongs to the ſenſes is applied 
to the mind. Thus we often ſay that we ſee a thing, 
when we mean that we wnderſtand or apprehend it. 
And in the ſame ſenſe we ſay, that we hear ſuch a 
(ling: or perſon. And by the like manner of expreſ- 
ſion, a perſon is ſaid to ſmell out a thing. And thoſe 
who have a genius or diſpoſition for any art or 
ſcience, are ſaid to have a taſte for it; and ſuch 
23 have entered upon the ſtudy of it, are ſaid to have 
a touch H it, Theſe are common ways of ſpeaking 
in moſt languages, and very expreſſive of what is in- 
tended by them. And we may alſo bring thoſe meta- 
phors under this head, by which the properties and 
affections of men are attributed to the Deity: as, when 
God is ſaid to hear, ſee, be angry, repent, and the like; 
which are forms of expreſſions very frequent in the ſa- 
cred writings. 

A ſecond kind of metaphors lies between inanimate 
things, whether natural or artificial, which bear ſome 
ſimilitude to each other. And this head is very ex- 
tenſive. Thus we ſay, floods of fire, and clouds of ſmoke, 
for large quantities. And ſo likewiſe, 7 inflame an 
account, that is, to heighten or increaſe it; with in- 
numerable others of the like ſort. In the two firſt of 
theſe inſtances, the terms proper to one element are 
applied to another; and as thoſe elements of fire and 


Water are oppoſite to each other, they ſhew the exten- 


liveneſs of this trope, that there are no things in na- 
ture ſo contrary, but may come within the limits of it, 
and be accommodated to each other iv a way of ſimi- 
litude. In the laſt example, a natural action is applied 
to what is artificial. 

A third ſort of metaphors is, when inanimate things 
are applied to animals, on account of ſome like pro- 
perties between them. Thus Homer calls Ajax, the 
Erd of the Greeks, on account of his valour, which 
ke a wall defended them from the Trojans. And 


nothing is more common with Cicero, than to brand ill 
Vor. VIII. 2 


. 
men with the character of being e peſt of the Rate, Blocution. 


by reaſon of the miſchief which they bring to the pub- 
lic. So likewiſe he calls Zeno the philoſopher an 
acute man, for his great diſcernment and quick per- 
ception of things; fetching the allufion from metals 
when brought to an edge or a point. As on the 
contrary, old Chremes in Terence calls bimſelf a 
fone, for want of apprehenſion. And we fay, 4 
go perſon, and a bright genius, by this kind of meta- 
or, 

The fourth and laſt kind of metaphors is that by 
which the actions and other attributes of animals are 
accommodated to inanimate things. Thus Cicero, 
ſpeaking of Clodius, ſays: © The very altars, when 
they ſaw that monſter fall, ſeemed to move themſelves 
and aſſert their right againſt him.” Here the words 
ſaw, move, and aſſert, are all metaphors taken from 
the properties of animals. And Virgil, when he would 
repreſent the impetuous force and rapidity of the river 
Araxes, ſays, it diſdained a bridge. And it is a very 
uſual epithet, which Homer gives to words, to call 
them @:p0v1a, or winged, to intimate the ſwiftneſs of 
ſpeech. a 

Laſtly, as to the choice of metaphors, thoſe are 
eſteemed the fineſt and ſtrongeſt, which give /ife ant 
action to inanimate things. The reaſon of which is, 
becauſe they do as it were invigorate all nature, intro- 
duce new forms of beings, and repreſent their images 
to the ſight, which of all the ſenſes is the quickeſt, 
moſt active, and yet moſt unwearied. What can be 
more moving, or in ſtronger terms expreſs the villany 
of Clodius, than when Cicero ſays, © The very al- 
tars of the gods ſeemed to exult at his death.” And 
the ſame great orator particularly commends thoſe me- 
taphors, fer their ſprightlineſs and vivacity, which are 
taken from the ſenſe of ſeeing; as when we ſay 4 
" thought, or a gay expreſſion. 

owever, care muſt be taken not to venture upon 
too bold and daring metaphors. Poets indeed claim 
greater liberty in this reſpect, whoſe view is often to 
amuſe, terrify, or delight, by heightening the juſt 
and natural images of hinge. But it is expeQed the 
orator ſhould reaſon coolly, though ſtrongly and for- 
cibly ; and not by theatrical repreſentations ſo tran- 
ſport the mind, as to take it off from reflection, unleſs 
perhaps on ſome particular oceaſion. And yet on the 
other hand, metaphors ought not to fink below the 
dignity of what they are defigned to expreſs ; but 
the idea they convey ſhould at leaſt be equal to the 
proper word in the place of which they are ſubſti- 
tuted. 2 

But there is a very great difference in the choice of 
metaphors, as they are defigned either to praiſe or 
diſpraiſe. One thing may be compared to another in 
a great variety of reſpects. And the ſame thing may 
be made to appear either noble or baſe, virtuous or 
vicious, by conſidering it in a different light. Such 
metaphors, therefore, as are choſen to commend, muft 
be taken from great and laudable things; and on the 
contrary, thoſe which are defigned to diſcommend, 
from things vile and contemptible. Ariſtotle gives us 
a very pleaſant example of this in the poet Simonides. 
A certain perſon, who had carried the prize at a race 
of mules, offered him a a reward to write a poem in ho- 
nour of that action. Simonides thought he did not 
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bid high enough; and therefore put him off with ſay- 
ing, the ſubject was too mean to write in praiſe of 
mules which were the offspring of aſſes. But upon 


his being offered a larger, ſum he undertook the taſk ; 


and, as Ariſtotle obſerves, when he has occafion to 
ſpeak of the mules in that poem, he does not mention 
them by that name, but calls them the daughters of 


flee. and generous horſes, though he might with as 


much propriety have called them the daughters of dull 

ae. But it was the poet's buſineſs, in praiſing, to 

take the moſt advantageous part of the character. 

Where things are capable of ſuch different turns, me- 

taphorical expreſſions are generally moſt beautiful. 

And ſometimes the ſame metaphor may be applied 

contrary ways, both in praiſe and diſpraiſe, as it will 

ſuit different properties of the thing to which it refers. 

So a dete, in a metaphorical ſenſe, may repreſent either 
innocence or fear; and an iron heart may denote either 
courage or cruelty ; as an hard head, ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of thought. And this ambiguity in the applica- 

tion of metaphorical words, often affords occaſion for 
jeſts and conciſe wit, We obſerved before, that Ci- 

cero never calls ill men, /ights of the ſlate. But he 
once in this manner calls Sextius Clodius, the /ight of 
the ſenate. For, when his kinſman Publius Clodius 
had been killed by Milo, and his corpſe was brought 
to Rome, Sextius raiſed the mob, and in a tumultu- 
ous manner carried it into the ſenate-houſe, where 
they burat it, and by that means ſet the building on 
fire: For which ſeditious action Cicero paſſes that joke 
upon him, under the metaphor of light, which elſe- 
where he always uſes in a good ſenſe. 

But to proceed: All forced and harſh metaphors 
ſhould be avoided, the one being no leſs diſagreeable 
to the mind than the other to the ear. Nor ſhould they 
come too thick in a diſcourſe. In a word, they ought 
not to be uſed, but either where a proper word is 
wanting, or they are more ſignificant or beautiful than 
the proper word. 

II. Metonymy. This, as defined by 3 is, 
the putting one word for another. But Voſhus deſeribes 
it more fully, when he calls it, © A trope, which 
changes the name of things that are naturally united, 
but in ſuch a manner as that one is not of the eſſence 
of the other.” That a metonymy is thus diftinguiſh- 
ed from the other tropes, has been ſufficiently ſhewn 
already in the two laſt chapters. When it is ſaid, 79 
put one word for another, or, to change the names of 
things, the meaning is, that the word fo uſed changes 
its ſenſe, and denotes ſomething different from its pro- 
per fignification. Thus, when Mars is put for war, 
and Ceres for corn, they loſe their perſonal ſenſe, 


and ſtand for the effects of which thoſe deities 


were ſaid to be the cauſe. So likewiſe, when Virgil 
ſays 
it He drank the frothiug bowl, 
the word b:<v/ muſt neceſſarily ſignify the liquor in the 
bowl. And when in another place, deſcribing the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, in which the actions of 
the Trojan war were repreſented, and the images of 
the heroes, he makes ZEneas, upon diſcovering that of 
Priam among the reſt, cry out, 
Lo here is Priam ; 

it is plain the word Priam there muſt ſtand not for his 
perſon, but his image or figure, And this property 


of changing the ſenſe of the word appears peculiar to x1, 
metonymy. In treating upon a metaphor, we obſer. 
ved the miſtake of thoſe who teach, that a word uſeq 
metaphorically loſes its proper ſignification; whereag 
it only changes its place, but not its ſenſe ; bein ap- 
plied to a thing to which it does not naturally belong, 
by way of ſimilitude. And as the not attending to 
this has run ſome perſons into very great abſurdities, 
in treating upon metaphorical expreſſions, and reaſon- 
ing from them in the tropical ſenſe; ſo the like has 
happened to others in ſome inſtances of a metonymy, 
where, by miſapprehending their true nature, they 
have reaſoned from them in the literal ſenſe, as we 
ſhall ſhew preſently. A metonymy is not ſo extenſive 
as a metaphor, nor altogether ſo neceſſary : becauſe 
nothing is ſaid by a metonymy, which cannot be ex. 
preſſed in proper words ; whereas metaphors are often 
uſed for want of proper words to expreſs ſome ideas, 
However, metonymies are very uſeful in language; for 
they enrich a diſcourſe with an agreeable variety, and 
give both force and beauty to an expreſſion. And what 
we obſerved with relation to a metaphor, is true alſo 
of this trope; that ſome metonymies, even in common 
diſcourſe, are more frequently made uſe of than the 
proper words in whoſe room they are put. So, pale 
death, a blind way, and a happy flate, are very com- 
mon expreſſions with us. Andit is more uſual to ſay, 
This is ſuch a perſon's hand, or I know his hand, 
than his writing, when we intend this latter ſenſe of 
the word. 

We now proceed to the diviſion of metonymies ; 
which are commonly diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, 
from the different manner in which things are natu- 
rally, but externally, united to one another. Now 
things are thus united, or one thing depends upon 
another, either with reſpe& to its production, or in the 
manner of its exiſtence when produced. In the for- 
mer way the effect depends upon its cauſe, and in 
the latter the adjun& upon its ſubjects. And hence 
ariſe four ſorts of metonymies, which receive their 
names from the cauſe and effed, the ſubject and the 
adjunct. 

It is called a metonymy of the cauſe, when the external 
cauſe is put for the effect. The external cauſe is two- 
fold, the agent and end, which are uſually called the 
eficient and final cauſe. Of the former kind are ſuch 
metonymies, where the inventor or author is put for 
what was invented or effected by him, Thus, as we 
ſaid before, Ceres is ſometimes put for corn, the uſe of 
which ſhe was ſaid firſt to have introduced ; and Mars 
for war, over which he was thought to prefide. And 
by this way of ſpeaking, any artiſt or writer is put 
for his work. 80 Juvenal, blaming the luxury and 
profuſeneſs of the Romans, ſays: There are few tables 
without Mentor; that is, which were not made by 
him, or after his manner. And our Saviour ſays in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, They have 
Moſes and the prophets; meaning, the books of Moles 
and the prophets. But under this ſort of metonymy 
is included not only the agent, ſtrictly ſo called, but 
alſo any means or inſtruments made uſe of in the do- 
ing of a thing, when put for the thing done. Thus, 
polite literature is called humanity, becauſe it culti- 
vates and improves the human mind. And in that 


expreſſion of Cicero, Words move nobody but him yon 


Part Ill 


Part III. or 
ation. underſtands the tongue ; the word tongue, which is the 
—— in{rument of ſpeech, is put for ſpeech, or language. 


And in the like ſenſe, arms are ſometimes put for war, 
and the ſword for laughter. By the ſame kind of me- 
tonymy, likewiſe, any affection or quality is put for its 
effect. As when it is ſaid, the end of government is 
to maintain juſtice ; that 1s, ſuch mtu} offices among 
men, as are the effedts of juſtice, And lo likewiſe in 
that of Cicero, It is the buſineſs of magiſtrates to check 
the levity of the multitude ; by which he means tumults 
occaſioned by their levity, Moreover, as human af- 
fections are attributed to the Deity in a metaphorical 
ſenſe, fo ſeveral parts of the human body are likewiſe 
aſcribed to him by this kind of metonymy. Thus, his 
hand and his arm are uſed to expreſs his power ; as his 
ear and eye, his care and providence; theſe being the 
inſtruments of ſuch effects in mankind. Metonymies 
of the final cauſe are thoſe, by which the end in doing 
a thing is put for the thing done. As when we ſay, 
The watch is ſet, meaning the watehmen, who are ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe.” And ſo likewiſe that ex- 
preſſion, 79 make an example, as it ſignifies to puniſh, in 
order to deter others from the like crimes by ſuch an 
example. As alſo that of Virgil, 
Phillis ſhould garlands crop, 

by which are meant fowers to make garlands. 

The ſecond kind of metonymy puts the effect for 

the efficient cauſe, whether the agent, or only the 
means and inſtrument. So Virgil calls the two Sci- 
pios the deſtruction of Libya, becauſe they were the 
agents who effected it. And Horace compliments his 
patron Mzcenas with the titles of being his guard and 
bonour ; that is, his guardian, and the author of his 
honour, But when Cicero tells the citizens of Rome, 
that the death of Clodius was their ſafety, he means 
the occaſion only of their ſafety. And elſewhere he 
calls that a dark hope and blind expedtation ; the effect 
of which was dubious and uncertain to thoſe who en- 
tertained it. And in like manner, the ſons of the pro- 
phets, when they were eating the pottage which E- 
liſha had ordered to be ſet before them, cried out, 
There is death in the pot; that is, ſome deadly thing, as 
is preſently after explained. And thus ſweat, which 
is the effect of labour, is ſometimes put for labour. As 
in the threat denounced againſt Adam, In the faveat of 
ty face ſhalt|thou eat bread ; that is, by labour in cultiva- 
ting the ground. And, in allufion to this way of ſpeak- 
ing, Anthony the orator tells Craſſus, © the improve- 
ment of the ſtyle by conſtant exerciſe, as he preſcribed, 
was a thing of much ſweat.” And virtue is ſaid: to 
© gained by faveat, that is, continued care and exerciſe 
in ſubduing the paſſions, and bringing them to a pro- 
per regulation. But in theſe two expreſſions there is 
iixewiſe a metaphor, the effect of bodily labour being 
applied to that of the mind. In all theſe inftances, the 
ellect is put for the efficient cauſe. 
The third kind of metonymy is, when the ſubje& 
is put for the adjunt. By ſubject here, in a large 
cuſe of the word, may be underſtood that wherein 
lome other thing is contained, or about which it is 
converſant; as likewiſe the poſſeſſor with reſpe& to the 
thing he poſſeſſes; and the thizg ſignified, when put 
or the gn of it. Now, by the firſt of theſe ways of 
peaking, the ſeat of any faculty or affection, is uſed 
bor the faculty or affection itſelf, So it is uſual to 
I 


e 


ſay, a man of a clear head, when we mean a clear Elocution. 


mind or underſtanding; the ſeat of the mind being in 
the head. And a * 1 is ſaid to have a warm heart, 
becauſe the heart has been thought the ſeat of the 
affections. In like manner, the place where any ac- 
tions are performed, is put for the actions done in it. 
As when Cicero ſays, Do not always think of the 
forum, the benches, the roftra, and the ſerve ;"? 
meaning the diſcourſes which were uſually made in 
thoſe places. So likewiſe the contrary, or place of 
refidence, is put for the inhabitants, as in that paſſage 
of Cicero: * And to omit Greece, which always 
claimed the preeminence for eloquence, and Athens, 
the inventreſs of all ſciences, where the art of ſpeak- 
ing was invented and perfected; in this city of ours, 
(meaning Rome), no ſtudies have prevailed more than 
that of eloquence.” Where the words Greece and 
Athens ſtand to denote the inhabitants of thoſe places. 
And hither may alſo be referred thoſe expreſſions in 
which the time is put for the perſons living in it; as, 
the degeneracy of the preſent age, the virtue of former 
times. In the ſecond way above-mentioned, the ob- 
ject is uſed for the perſon, or thing employed about 
it: As when Cicero ſays, “ In time of battle the laws 
are ſilent;“ where by /aws he intends the judges, 
who pronounce ſentence according to law. By the 
third of theſe ways, in which the poſſeſſor is put for 
the thing he poſleſſes, we ſay, to devour, deſtroy, or 
ruin a man meaning, not his perſon, but his Hate. 
And mythologiſts explain the fable of Acteon by this 
trope, who is ſaid to have been devoured by his dogs: 
for by dogs they underſtand flatterers and paraſites, 
who conſumed his eſtate, and brought him to beggary. 
By the laſt way before recited, which puts the thing 
ſignified for the ſign, ſtatutes and pictures are called 
by the names of the perſons which they repreſent; as 
in that jeſt of Cicero upon his brother Quintus, when, 
as Macrobius relates, “being in the province which 
his brother had governed, and ſeeing a large portrait of 
part of his body, holding a ſheild, though Quintus was 
but a little man, he ſaid, My half brother is bigger than 
my whole brother.” The Popiſh doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation is founded upon an abuſe of this trope. For 
when our Saviour, ſpeaking ofthe bread and wine at that 
time before him, ſays, * This is my body, and this is 
my blood;” his plain meaning is, they were the ſigns of 
his body and blood, the thing ſignified being put for the 
ſign by this ſort of metonymy. But the Papilts take 
the expreſſion literally, which muſt doubtleſs be very 
abſurd ; ſince the words relate to the time then preſent, 
while Chriſt was yet living, and ſpoke them ; when it 
was impoſſible for the bread and wine to be converted 
into his body and blood, it being evident to all who 
were preſent, that thoſe elements, and his body, exiſted 
ſeparately at the ſame time. But 1f the words are 
explained by this trope, the ſenſe is plain and eaſy, 
and the way of ſpeaking familiarto all writers. Where- 
as they who plead for the literal ſenſe might with 
equal reaſon aſſert, that thoſe expreſſions above- men- 
tioned are to be taken literally, in which ſeveral parts 
of the human body, as the hand, the arm, the ear, 
and the eye, are aſcribed to the Deity ; or that, when 
our Saviour in a metaphorical ſenſe calls himſelf a ve, 
and à dior, theſe words were deſigned to be applied 
to him ſtrictly and properly, and not by way of fimi- 
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| Elocution, litude only, as is the caſe in all metaphors, 


any aggregate body, as a civil community, which is Elo, 
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adjunct is put for the ſubject, which is done in the 
ſame variety of ways as the former. It is therefore a 
metonymy of the adjunct, when the thing contained is 
put for that which contains it. As when Virgil ſays, 
% They lie down upon purple ;”? that is, upon couches 
dyed with purple. And again, „ They crown the 
wine ;?” meaning the bowl which contained the wine, it 
being the cuſtom of the ancients to deck their bowls 
with garlands at their entertainments By theſe tropes 
Jikewiſe virtues and vices are put for the perſons in 
whom they are found. As in that beautiful paſſage 
of Cicero, where, comparing the profligate army of 
Catiline with the forces of the ftate, he ſays, On 
this ſide modeſty is engaged, on that impudence ; on 
this chaſtity, on that lewdneſs ; on this integrity, on 
that deceit ; on this piety, on that profaneneſs; on 
this conſtancy, on that fury; on this honour, on that 
baſeneſs; on this moderation, on that unbridled paſſion : 
in a word, equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and all virtues, engage with injuſtice, luxury, cowar- 
dice, raſhneſs, and all vices.” And to this trope 
thoſe exprefſions are to be referred, in which any 
thing is put for the object about which it is conver- 
fant. As in that ſaying of the wiſe man, Hope 
deferred makes-the heart fick;” where hope is put for 
the thing hoped for. And thus Suetonius calls the 
emperor Titus he lave and delight of mankind, whoſe 
mild and obliging temper rendered him the object of 
thoſe agreeable affections to all perſons under his go- 
vernment, A third uſe of this trope is by putting a 
thing for the time in which it was done. Thus we 
fay of a perſon, /e has ſerved ſo many campaigns; mean- 
ing ſo many ſummers, that being the uſual time in 
which armies are drawn out into the field. Laftly, 
by this metonymy, the ſign is put for the thing it 
ſignifies ; as, the ſceptre for the regal dignity, and the 
feword for the authority of the tun, 

III. Synecdoche, This is a trope by which either 
the whole of a thing is put for a part of it, or a part 
for the whole; ſo that the two things, whoſe ideas 
are preſented to the mind in this trope, are internally 
related to each other: by which, as has been ſhewn 
already, it is diſtinguiſhed from all the other tropes. 
In a Hnecdoche the word retains its proper ſenſe, and 
the expreſſion is elliptical, as will appear by the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of it, wherein the elliſpſis in moſt of the 
examples is very obvious, and may with no great dif. 
ficulty be ſupplied. Now a thing may be confidered 
as an whole in three different reſpects, which logicians 
call an witverſal, eſſential, and integral whole. An 
univerſa] whole is any genus with regard to its ſeveral 
ſpecies: as, an animal with reſpect to mankind and 
brutes ; or phileſapiy, with reſpe& to the ſeveral arts 
and ſciences compriſed under it. An eſſential whole 
conſifls of matter and form; as, a man of body and 
foul. And an integral whole is any body or quanity, 
with reſp=ct to the ſeveral parts of which the matter 
of it is compoſed, aud into which it may be divided: 
as, an human body with reſpeQ to its ſeveral members ; 
or a year, as diviſible into months, weeks, and days. 
Aud thus rhetoric is an integral whole in reſpect to 
the four parts that compole it, namely, invention, diſ- 
paſition, elocution, and pronunciation. So likewiſe 


| The fourth kind of metonymy is that wherein the diviſible into thoſe who govern and are 13 8— 


any army, conſiſting of the general, and his ſoldiers. 
As an whole x ares Fon in each of theſe acceptations of 
the word, is frequently put for a part, and a part for 
the whole; hence ariſe fix ſpeces or ſorts of ſynecdoche, 

The firſt of theſe puts the genus for theſpecies. Thus, 
virtue in general is ſometimes uted to denote ſome parti. 
cular fort of virtue. As when Cicero mentions virtue 
as one of the four qualifications neceſſary in a general, 
he means greatneſs of mind: And fo perſons are often 
commended for inſtances of virtue ſhewn in their con- 
duct, which reſpect only ſome ſingle virtue, as juſtice, 
temperance, or the like: And in this ſenſe Cicero 
calls Clodius à deadly animal. So when our Saviour 
commiſſions his apolitles to preach the goſpel to every crea- 
ture, the meaning 18, every rational creature. And 
thus likewiſe, to talk to a perſon, lometimes denotes 
the ſame thing as to blame him, which is one way of 
talking. 

The ſecond kind of ſynecdoche puts the ſpecies for 
the genus. Thus bread denotes any kind of food; 
as when a perſon is ſaid 79 get his bread by his labour. 
In the ſame way of ſpeaking, money is put for any 
kind of wealth in general. And it is an uſual ex- 
preſſion to ſay, that wine deſtroys more than the ſword; 
that is, than any Heile arms, And the legal form of 
baniſhment among the Romans was, to prohibit per- 
ſons the uſe of fire and water; that is, the moſt common 
and ordinary neceſſaries of life, in which all others were 
included. 

The third ſpecies of this trope is, when the eſſential 
whole is put for one of its parts; that 4s, either for 
the matter or form. Thus, in the evangeliſt, Mary 
Magdalen ſays, They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him; meaning his 
body. So it is uſual to ſay of a deceaſed perfon, He 
was buried at ſuch a time. And in the inſcriptions 
of ſepulchral monuments we frequently meet with this 
expreſſion, Here lies ſuch an one; that is, his corpſe. 
Nor are inftances uncommon in which the whole 
being is put for the form. Thus when Cicero ſays, 
Thoſe perſons live, who have fled from the confinement of 
the body, as from a priſon ; by perſons mult neceſſarily 
be underſtood their ſouls, which are here diſtinguiſhed 
from and ſet in oppoſition to their bodies. And ſo 
Virgil repreſents Æneas as meeting with Dido and ſome 
of his Trojan friends in the infernal regions; by which 
are meant their gt. 

The fourth kind of ſyneedoche is, when either the mat- 
ter or form is put for the whole being. Thus Aver and 

old are uſed to ſignify money made of thoſe metals; as 
when we ſay, I have / much ſilver, or fo much gold. And 
the word /eu/, both in our own and other languages, 18 
put for the avhole perſon. So with us, a merry ſoul, and 
a dull foul; in Cicero, dear fouls ; and in Horace, candid 
fouls, are all uſed in this tropical ſenſe. But this way of 
ſpeaking occurs nowhere more frequently than in the 
ſacred writings. Thus, for inſtance, it is ſaid, All the fouls 
which came with Facob into Egypt, meaning the per- 
fons. And again, The foul that finneth it ſhall die: 
from which expreſſion, and others of the like import, 
ſome perſons, by not attending to the nature of this 
trope, have been erroneouſly led to infer that the ſou 


is naturally mortal. But ſometimes only part of the 
matter 


500, matter lands to expreſs the whole eſſence or being. 
— Go we imitate the Latins in uſing the word caput or 
head to denote either a perſon or thing. For, as with 
them /efpidum caput, fo with us a witty head, ſignifies 
the ſame as a man of wit. And in the ſame ſenſe, 
ſ many head of cattle means ſo many entire cattle. 
By the fifth fort of ſynecdoche, the whole of any 
material thing or quantity, whether continued or diſ- 
crete, is put for a part of it. So when Cicero ſays, 
A dar is kindled through the whole world; in compli- 
ment to his country, be calls the Roman empire 2e 
world. And this expreſſion is alſo uſed by hiſtorians. 
Thus Cornelius Nepos, ſpeaking of the quarrel be- 
tween Mark Authony and Avuguſtus, tells us, that 
each of them defired to be lord of the world. And in 
like manner St Luke ſays, There went out a decree 
from Cafar Auguſtus, that all the world ſtculd be taxed. 
80 in St Paul's ſhipwreck, it is ſaid, They ran the ſhip 
aground, that is, the head of her; for it is plain by 
what follows, that the ftern was looſe. And as to 
diſcrete quantity, our Saviour, uſing this trope, ſaid 


the earth. Though he did not continue three whole 
days and nights in the grave, but only part of the firſt 
and third day, and the whole ſecond day, with the 
two whole nights between the firſt and third day, ac- 
cording to our way of reckoning. For be was buried 
on Friday in the afternoon, and reſted in the grave 
that night, with the following day, which was the 
Jrwiſh Sabbath, and was riſen on the morning of the 
next day. So that we muſt neceſſarily have recourſe 
to this ſynecdoche, which puts the whole for the part, 
to clear up that event. 

By this kind of ſynecdoche, alſo, the plural number 
is ſometimes put for the fingular. Thus St Matthew 
lays, The thieves who were crucified with our Saviour 
. reviled kim: though it is plain from St Luke, that 
only one of them did ſo. It may alſo be referred to 
this trope, when a certain number is put for an un- 
certain one. So it is an uſual way of expreſſion to 
lay, I have ſeen er done ow a thing an hundred or a 
tiouſand times; when perhaps ſo many are not really 
intended, but only in general ſome conſiderable 
number. 

The ſixth and laſt kind of ſynecdoche puts a part of 
ny material thing or quantity for the whole of it. 
So we ſay of a man, He ſhelters himſelf under ſuch an 
one's roof; that is, in his houſe. And of a fleet, that 
it c of fo many ſail ; meaning, ſo many ſhips. And 
by this trope, that is aicribed to a lingle perſon, which 
was done by the aſſiſtance of others, and in conjunc- 
tion with them, As when it is ſaid, that Hannibal 
tilled forty thouſand Romans at the battle Cannæ: 
or an army is au aggregate body, of which the ge- 
veral is the head, and conſequently the chief part of 
it, And to this kind of ſynecdoche may alſo be re- 
ferred ſuch expreſſions in which the ſingular number 
15 put for the plural: as if one ſhould ſay, A man is 
liable to be miſled by the influence of irregular paſſions ; 
meaning all men, or mankind in general. Or when 
3 than the real number is put for any round number. 
as ſome ancient writers, when they ſpeak of the 
2 armada that came againſt Troy, call it a fleet 
n. ard ſhips ; though, according to Homer's 
> it contained 1186, Aud fo likewiſe the Greek 


he ſhould be three days and three nights in the heart of 
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interpreters of the Old Teſtament are uſually called Elocution. 
the Seventy; whereas, in reality, they were ſeventy. Tl 
two. 
IV. Irony. This is a trope in which one contrary 53 

is ſignified by another: As if any one ſhould ſay, Well 

done; when at the ſame time his deſign is to intimate 

that the thing was il done. So that, by this manner 

of expreſſion, the ſpeaker appears to mean ſomething 
contrary to the ſenſe of the word he makes uſe of.“ 

Not that the word is changed from its uſual ſignifica- 

tion; but by the circumſiances attending the ex- 
preſſion, we perceive the contrary to what is ſpoken is 
intended. Quintilian obſerves, that an irony may be 

known one of theſe three ways: „By the manner of 
pronunciation, or from the nature of the perſon or 

the thing. For (as he adds) where any of theſe do 

not ſuit with the words, it is plain the ſpeaker intends 


the contrary.” The irony is very plain from the 


manner of pronunciation in that paſſage of Terence, 
where Simo ſpeaking to his ſervant by way of re- 
proof, ſays, You have taken great care indeed.” 
From the circumſtances of the perſon, when Cicero, 
addreſſing to Catiline, ſays, „He went to your com- 
penn that excellent man, Marcus Marcellus.” When 

e calls him an excellent man, it 18 evident he means 
the contrary; becauſe no good man would be a com- 
panion of Catiline. And when he begins his oration 
for Ligarius with ſaying, © Czar, this is a new 
crime, and never heard of till now,” the thing he 
is ſpeaking of ſhews it to be an irony; for it was 
not new, as all who were preſent very well under- 
ſtood. 

The ſubjects of irony are vices and follies of all 
kinds. And this way of expoſing them is often more 
effectual than ſerious reaſoning: For many perſons, 
who, either from temper or want of reflection, cannot 
be moved by the force of an argument, are not proof 
againſt the poignancy of wit and raillery. And there- 
fore we find the molt grave and ſerious perſons have 
not declined the uſe of this trope upon proper occa- 
fions. Socrates, whom the oracle pronounced the 
wiſeſt man of his age, gave ſo much into it, that he 
got the name of ue, that is, the dro//. In the ſacred 
writings we have a remarkable inſtance of it in the 
prophet Elijah, where he challenges the prieſts of 
Baal to prove the truth of his deity: For it is ſaid 
expreſsly, „He mocked them, and ſaid, Cry aloud, 
for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is purfuing, 
or he is on a journey, or peradventure he ſlecpeth, and 
muſt be waked.” And Solomon takes the like me- 
thod to expoſe the follies of youth by this ironical 
apoſtrophe, . Rejoice, O yg man, in thy youth,“ 
with what follows, which is all ironical. Nay, our 
Saviour himſelf thought fit thus to reprove the Jewiſh 
doQors, when he ſays, “ Full well ye reje& the com- 
mandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradi- 
tion:? Where, by the words / well, or, as it is ia 
the original, s, it is very evident that a ſevere re- 
primand was intended, 

An irony is uſcd on a variety of occaſions, as we 
ſhall ſhew from ſome inftances in Cicero. Sometimes 
he applies it in a way of jeſt and banter: As when he 
ſays, ** We have much reaſon to believe the modeſt 
man would not aſk him for his debt, when he purſurs 
his life.” At other times by way of inſult and _ 
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Elocution. ſion: Thus when he would repreſent the forces of 
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Catiline as mean and contemptible, “ O terrible war, 
(ſays he) in which this band of rakes are to march 
under Catiline! Draw out all your garriſons againſt 
this formidable body.” Again, at other times, to 
give the greater force to his argument, he would ſeem 
as it were by this trope to recall and corre& what he 
had ſaid before; as in his oration for Milo: „“ But it 
is fooliſh in us to compare Druſus, Africanus, Pompey, 
and ourſelves, with Clodius; all our calamities were 
tolerable, but no one can patiently bear the death of 
Clodius.” Now the character of Clodius was ſo well 
known, that all who were preſent muſt be ſenſible he 
meant the contrary. And, to name no more, an irony 
is never uſed to greater advantage, than when it 18 
followed immediately by ſomething very ſtinging. 
Thus, ſpeaking of Piſo, he ſays, “ You have heard 
this philoſopher: he denies that he was ever deſirous 
of a triumph.” And then addreſſing himſelf to him, 
he immediately adds, O wretch! when you de- 
ſtroyed the ſenate, fold its authority, ſubjeaed your 
conſulate to the tribune, overturned the ſtate, betrayed 
my life and ſafety for the reward of a province; if 
you did not defire a triumph, what can you pretend 
you did not defire?” This muſt effectually con- 
found the falſe gravity at that time aſſumed by 
Piſo. 


Art. II. SECONDARY Taovns. 


SECONDARY TROPES are fo called, becauſe they are 
all of the ſame nature with the former, and may be 
referred to ſome or other of them, though they have 
received different names. 

They are chiefly eight in number; Antonomaſia, 
Communication, Litotes, Euphemiſm, Catachreſis, Hy- 
perbole, Metalepſis, and Allegory. The three firſt of 
theſe are ſimple tropes, and may all be referred to a 
Synecdoche. But the five laſt are of a mixed or com- 
plex nature, and not confined to any one of the pri- 
mary tropes; as will appear in treating upon them in 
order, 

I. A common or general word is ſometimes uſed 
for the proper name of ſome particular thing or per- 
ſon which upon any account is eminent and remark- 
able. So we ſay, He is gone to the city, or he came 
from the city, that is, Londen. And by the Scriptures 
we mean the Bible. So likewiſe in ſpeaking of per- 
ſons, the orator is uſed for Cicero, the poet for Homer 
or Virgil, and the philaſapher for Ariſtotle: and it is 
not unuſual to ſay the aps/tle, when we mean St Paul. 
On the contrary, the proper names of things or per- 
ſons are ſometimes applied to any other of the Gs 
character. Thus we uſe the word g-/þel for any cer- 
tain and undoubted truth. And Carthaginian ſuith pro- 
verbially ſtood for the greateſt falſehood and deceit 
among the Romans, With the Greeks, Hercules ſig- 
nified a ſtrong man, Neſtor a wiſe man, and Trus a 
beggar ; and the names of Samſon, Solomon, and Fob, 
now anſwer the like characters. Both theſe ways of 
expreſſion are often very emphatical, and heighten the 
idea more than where things are expreſſed by their 
own name. Tocall a good orator Cicero, or an excel- 
lent poet a ſecond Virgil, includes not only an encomium 
from the arts themlelves, but leads the mind to what 
is moſt perfect in them, and was peculiar to thoſe 
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perſons. Theſe forms of ſpeech are called antanom 
and come properly under a ſynecdoche; for in the for. 
mer the whole is put for a part, and in the latter a part 
for the whole. | 

IT. Nothing is more common with orators, than a 
change of perſons. Sometimes, to avoid envy, and pre. 
vent the imputation of pride, in aſſuming to them. 
ſelves the praiſe of any laudable action, they aſcribe it 


to their hearers, and do not ſay, wwe, but ye did ſo and 
ſo. At other times, when it is neceſſary to remind 


them of ſomething which they have done amiſs, or to 
caution them againſt ſome wrong ſtep for the future; 
to prevent giving offence, they take it upon themſelves, 
or at leaſt join themſelves with them, and do not ſay, 
you have done this, or do not you do this; but, awe have 
done it, or let us not do it. And again, at other times, 
in compliment to their hearers, they join them as part. 
ners in the commendable actions or virtues of other 
perſons; as when the whole body of the people is 
brought in to ſhare the praiſe ariſing from the ſucceſs 
of wiſe counſels or victorious arms. Such ways of 
ſpeaking often occur both in Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
They are called communication, and come properly un- 
der a ſynecdoche of the whole. 

III. On the contrary, there is a mode of ſpeech, 
in which, by denying the contrary, more is intended 
than the words expreſs. This way of ſpeaking is call. 
ed l[itotes ; and is often uſed for modeſty ſake where 
a perſon is led to ſay any thing in his own praiſe, or 
to ſoften an expreſſion which in direct terms might 
ſound harſh or give offence. As if one ſhould ſay, / 
do not commend you for that; meaning, I greatly dif- 
commend or blame you for it. Where more being un- 
derſtood than the words expreſsly denote, it is propers 
ly a ſynecdoche of the part. Not that this manner of 
ſpeaking is always to be ſo interpreted ; but where it 
is not, there is no trope; which muſt be judged of by 
the circumſtances of the diſcourſe. But that it fre- 
quently is ſo uſed, might be eaſily ſhewn from many 
inftances ; though it will be ſufficient to mention two 
or three. Cicero ſpeaking of Cotta, calls him 2 mean 
orator, whom he had juſt called à very great orator, 
And he ſays of Varro, that, “ he purſued his ſtudies 
not without induſtry ;” and afterwards gives him the 
character © of a man of the preateſt application.“ 
Which paſſages, compared together, plainly ſhew the 
import of thoſe negative expreſſions. And a friend 
of Cicero, writing to him, begins his letter thus: « Al. 
though I am ſenſible the news I ſend you will not be 
very pleaſant.” This news was concerning the death 
of another friend of Cicero's; and there by the words 
not very pleaſant, muſt to be ſure be meant very . 
pleaſant and melancholy 5 but he choſe that expreſſion 
in the beginning of his letter, as the ſofteſt and lealt 
ſhocking, the better to prepare him for the following 
account of what that news was. And this way inter- 
preters explain that paſſage in St Matthew: Aud thou 
Bethlehem in the land of Juda are not the leaſt amoi 
the princes of Fuda ; where, by not the leaſt, they 
underſtand the greateſt, or very great, upon account © 
the honour it received by the birth of our Saviour, as 
the words immediately following plainly intimate 

IV. When any diſpleating or ungrateful thing © 
expreſſed by a more ſoft and agreeable word, it is c. 


ed cuphentiſm. And as the word made uſe of is either 
Cone 
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aſia, Elocutio 
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part III. 
don. contrary to the proper word, or only different from it, 
it may be referred to different tropes. The Latins 
have a ſoft way of expreſſing their diſregard to a per- 
ſon, by ſaying valeat; which we have borrowed from 
them, and ſay, fare him well, When the contrary 
being intended to what is expreſſed, it comes properly 
under an iron And as the word death carries in it 
an idea that is diſagreeable to human nature, inſtead 
of ſaying a perſon is dead, we often ſay he is deceaſed, 
or departed ; which we have alſo taken from the La- 
tins, who uſe the words deceſit and chiit, in the ſame 
ſenſe. So that in both languages it comes under a 
ſynecdoche of the whole; to depart out of life being 
one ſort of departure. But when the evangelift ſpeak- 
ing of Stephen, who was ſtoned to death, expreſſes it 
by ſaying that he fell aſleep; this is a beautiful meta- 
phor, taken ſrom the ſimilitude between the death of 
a good man and ſleep. 

V. Catachrefis ſignifies in general any harſh trope, 
though it is moſt commonly found in metaphors. Tt 
is principally uſed by poets, who make choice of it 
for novelty, or to enforce an expreſſion, where the pro- 
per word does not ſeem ſtrong enough. As when Mil- 


heaven, ſays, he 

Sails between worlds and worlds; 

where the novelty of the word enlivens the image more 
* than if he had ſaid f/es. But it is ſometimes found 
in the graveſt authors, and even in the ſacred writings, 
So we read of the blood of the grape. And Solomon 
ſays, the horſe-leech hath two daughters. In all theſe 
inſtances the trope is a metaphor. But when St John 
ſays in the Revelations, I turned to ſee the voice that 
ſpake to me, it is here a metonymy of the adjunct; the 
word voice being put for the perſon who uttered it. In 
St Matthew we read of Simon the leper ; not that he 
was then a leper, but had been ſo, and was cured; 
which is a fnecdoche of the part. And when a cri- 
minal is ſaid ? have had his reward, that is, his puniſh- 
ment, it is an Trony. 

VI. Hyperbole is the boldeſt of all tropes; for it ex- 
ceeds the (tri bounds of truth, and repreſents things 
either greater or leſs, better or worſe, than they really 
are, But the repreſentation is made in ſuch a manner 
as not to impoſe on the hearers. For an hyperbole 18 
not uſed to define or deſcribe any thing accurately, 
but only to magnify or deprels it in a conſiderable de- 
gree, when we either cannot or do not chooſe to re- 
preſent it exactly. The exceſs in this trope is called 
auxeſis 3 as when we ſay of any thing that is very 
bigh, it reaches to the ſkies. The defect, or contrary 
extreme, is termed meigſis : So we ſay of a very lean 
perſon, he is nothing but ſkin and bones, or a mere ſke- 
leten, It is principally metaphorical, but ſometimes 
taken from other tropes. When Saul and Jonathan 
are [aid to have been ſwifter than eagles, and. ſironger 
than lions, the expreſſion is founded in ſimilitude, and 
is therefore a metaphor. When, inſtead'of ſaying Cato 
Was a very virtuous man, the hiſtorian calls him zhe 
image of virtue ; it is an hyperbolical metonymy of 
the arjun& for the ſubjet. And when we read in 
the Moſaic hiſtory of cities. fenced up to heaven, there 
5 2 necdoche. But if a man of weak fight be ſaid 
{2 be eagle eyed, it is an irony. "Thoſe hyperboles which 
ae expreſſed comparatively, are commonly moſt em- 


ton, in deſcribing the angel Raphael's deſceat from 
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phatical, becauſe they ſhew a peculiarity in the exceſs, Elocution. 


To ſay a thing is as light as a feather, carries the idea 
very far; but to ſay 7 is lighter, not only carries it 
{ill farther, but alſo heightens it, by leaving the mind 
at an uncertainty where to fix the limits. 

VII. Sometimes two or more tropes, and thoſe of 
a different kind, are contained under one word ; ſo 
that ſeveral gradations, or intervening ſenſes, come be- 


tween the word that is expreſſed, and the thing de- 
ſigned by it. And this is called a metalep/ir. The 


conteſts between Sylla and Marius proved very fatal 
to the Roman ſtate. Julius Cæſar was then a young 
man. But Sylla obſerving his aſpiring genius, ſaid of 
him, „“In one Cæſar there are many Mariuſes.” Now 
in this expreſſion there is a metalepſis. For the word 
Marius, by a ſynecdoche, or antonomaſia, is put for any 
ambitious and turbulent perſon ; and this again, by a 
metonymy of the cauſe, for the ill effects of ſuch a tem- 
per to the public. So that Sylla's meaning, diveſted 
of theſe tropes was, that Cæſar would prove the moſt 
dangerous perſon to the Roman ſtate that ever was 
bred in it: Which afterwards proved true in the event. 
So when Virgil, deſcribing that part of the African 
coaſt where ZEneas arrived with his ſhips, ſays, A dark 
abood hung over it; the word dark, by a metonymy of 
the effect, is put for /hady, and that again by the ſame 
trope for thick ; for his meaning is, a Hh wood. But 
the words of Dido, in the ſame poet, contain a larger 
gradation, when ſhe ſays, 
Happy, ah truly happy had I been, 
If Trojan ſhips our coaſts had never ſeen. 

In which expreſſion, firſt by a metonymy of the adjunct, 
the ſhips are put for the Trojans in the ſhips ; and theſe, 
by a fynecdoche of the whole, for /Encas, who was one 
of them; and again, his arriving on thecoaſt, by a me- 
tonymy of the cauſe, for her ſeeing him; and laſtly, 
her ſeeing him, by the ſame trope, for the paſſion ſhe 
had for him. So that her meaning is, ſhe had been 
happy, if ſhe had never entertained a paſſion for - 
neas. This trope is more frequently to be met with in 
poets than in orators, as they take greater liberty,in 
uſing diſtant alluſions than is ſuited to that perſpi- 
cuity of expreſſion which is required in oratory. But 
as Quinfilian has well obſerved, all the intermediate 
links of the chain in this trope are of no further uſe 
than to lead the mind gradually from the firſt to the 
laſt, the better to perceive their connection. As in 
the example laſt mentioned, relating to Dido, if we 
drop all the intervening ſteps, and connect the words 
expreſſed with what is directly intended, they will be 
found to contain a very remote cauſe put for the ef- 
fect, which comes under a metonymy. On the contray, 
in the ſecond example, where dark ſtands for hich, the 
effe& is put for a remote cauſe, And the firſt, which 
is founded in a fimilitude of temper between Cæſar 
and Marius, belongs to a metaphor. 

VIII. Allegory. As a metalepſis compriſes ſeveral 
tropes in one word, ſo this is a continuation of ſeveral 
tropes in one or more ſentences. Thus Cicero ſays, 
„ Fortune provided you no field, in which your vir- 
tue could run and diſplay itſelf ;?? Where the words 
field and run are metaphors taken from corporeal 
things, and applied to the mind. And in another 
paſſage, ſpeaking of himſelf, he ſays, “ Nor was I fo 


timorous, that after I had ſteered the ſhip of the ſtate 
through 
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throngh the greateſt ſtorms and waves, and bronght 
her ſafe into port, I ſhould fear the cloud of your fore- 
head, or your colleague's peſtilent breath. I ſaw other 
winds, I perceived other ſtorms, I did not withdraw 
from other impending tempeſts; but expoſed myſelf 
ſingly to them for the common ſafety.” Here the ſtate 
is compared to a ſhip, and all the things ſaid of it un- 
der that image are expreſſed in metaphors made uſe 
of to ſignify the dangers with which it had been threat- 
ened. And indeed allegories generally conſiſt of me- 
taphors; which being the molt beautiful trope, a num- 
ber of them well choſen and put together is one of 
the fineſt and brighteſt ornaments in language, and 
exceeds a ſingle metaphor in luſtre, as a conſtellation 
does a ſeparate ſtar. It is true, that allegories are 
ſometimes found in other tropes; but this is very rare. 
In that known exprefſion of Terence, the tropes are 
all metonymies: Without Ceres and Bacchus Venus 
rows cold; that is, diveſted of the tropes, Without meat 
and drink, love dies. And Samfon's riddle is made up 
of ſynecdoches; © Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the ſtrong came forth ſweetneſs.” But 
there is no ſmall kill required in the right manage 
ment of allegories. For care ſhould be taken, that 
the ſame kind of trope be carried through the whole, 
ſo as to compoſe one uniform and conſiſtent ſet of 
ideas: otherwiſe they dreſs up a chimera, a thing that 
has no exiſtence, and of which the mind can form no 
perception. And, as Quintilian ſays very juſtly, ** to 
begin with a tempeſt and end with a fire, would be 
very ridiculous and unnatural.” It is likewiſe very 
neceſſary that the alluſions be all plain and evident, 
eſpecially where the name of the thing alluded to is 
not expreſſed. Theſe are called pure allegoriet. As 
that of Cicero: “ So it happens, that I, whoſe bufi- 
neſs it is to repell the darts, and heal the wounds, am 
obliged to appear before the adverſaries have thrown 
any dart ; and they are allowed a time to attack us, 
when it will not be in our power to avoid the aſſault; and 
if they throw a poiſonous dart, which they ſeem pre- 
pared to do, we ſhall have no opportunity to apply a 
remedy.” The tropes here are all taken from mili- 
tary affairs, without any intimation what they are ap- 
plied to, But that is plain from the context of the 
diſcourſe. For he is ſpeaking of the diſadvantages he 
laboured under in defending his client againſt thoſe of 
the oppoſite fide, and fo applies to the bar thoſe 
terms which were proper to the field. But where the 
reference is not evident, it becomes a riddle ; which 
1s nothing elſe but an obſcure allegory. To avoid this, 
therefore, the beſt writers generally uſe what they call 
mixed all-gories ; that is, ſuch wherein the proper name 
of the thing is expreſſed, which the whole fimili- 
tude reſpects. Of this kind is that in the ſpeech of 
king Philip of Macedon, given us by Juſtin, where he 
ſays, © I perceive that cloud of a dreadful and bloody 
war ariſing in Italy, and a thunder-ftorm from the 
welt, which will fill all places with a large ſhower of 
blood, wherever the tempeſt of victory ſhall carry it.“ 
The proper words war, load, and victory, being join- 
ed to the tropes claud, /hower, and tempeſt, in this ſen- 
tence, render the ſeveral parts of the ſimilitude plain 
and evident. uintilian thinks thoſe allegories moſt 
beautiful, where the whole fimilitude is expreſſed, and 
thoſe words, which in their proper ſenſe relate to one 


' ſerves that character. 


of the two things between which the compariſo 
made, are allegorically applied to the other; As when 
Cornelius Nepos ſays of Atticus, “ If that pilot 

ains the greateſt reputation who preſerves his ſhi 
in a boiſterous and rocky ſea; ought not he to be 
thought a man of ſingular prudence, who arrived in 
ſafety through ſo many and fo great civil tempeſts »» 
Theſe are the allegories with which orators are chief 
concerned. 


6 2. Of Figures. 


Tuis term ſeems to have been borrowed from the 
ſtage, where the different habits and geſtures of the 
actors, ſuitable to the ſeveral characters they ſuſtained, 
were by the Greeks called - x»4%r7z, and by the Lating 
figure: And it is not unuſual with us to ſay of a per- 
ſon, both with reſpe& to his dreſs and action, that he 
makes à very bad, or a very graceful, fgure. And ag 
language is the dreſs, as it were, of our thoughts, in 
which they appear and are repreſented to others; ſo 
any particnlar manner of ſpeaking, may in a large 
ſenſe of the word be called its fgure, in which lati. 
tudes writerz ſometimes uſe it. But rhetoricians have 
reftrained the ſenſe of the word to ſuch forms of ſpeech 
as differ from the more common and ordinary ways of 
expreſſion; as the theatrical habits of actors, and 
their deporement on the ſtage, are different from their 
uſual garb and behaviour at other times. A four: 
therefore, in the ſenſe it is uſed by rhetoricians, is, 4 
mode of ſpeaking different from, and more beautiful and 
emphatical than, the ordinary and uſual way of expreſi- 
ing the ſame ſenſe. Now as the habits and geſtures 
of our bodies are in a manner infinitely variable, ſo 
it is plain that the different forms of ſpeech are almoſt 
innumerable. But every alteration from the common 
manner ought not to be eſteemed a figure, nor de- 
It muſt contain ſome beauty, 
or expreſs ſome paſſion, to merit a place among rheto- 
rical figures, and be marked out for imitation, 

The ſubje& of fgures ſeems to have been one of the 
laſt things which was brought into the art of oratory 
in order to complete it. Ariftotle, who treats ſo ac- 
curately upon other parts, ſays very little of thi, 
But the Greek writers who came after him have 
abundantly ſupplied that deficiency. It is to them we 
owe the chicf obſervations, that have been made on 
this ſubject. They took notice of the ſeveral modes 
and turns of expreſſion, obſerved their force and 
beauty, and gave them particular names by which they 
might be known and diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
And indeed they have treated the matter with that 
minuteneſs and ſubtility, that Quintilian ſeems, not 
without reaſon, to think they have multiplied figures to 
an exceſs. But though it was ſo late before they vere 
taken notice of, and introduced into the art o 
ſpeaking; yet the uſe of them in diſcourſe was doubt 
leſs very ancient. The author of Homer's life, which 
ſome have aſcribed to Plutrach, has ſhewn, by examples 
taken out of him, that there is ſcarce a figure men, 
tioned by rhetoricians, but is to be met with in that 
moſt ancient poet. And, if we confider the nature 0 
ſpeech, we ſhall eaſily perceive that mankind ye 
have been undera neceſſity very early to introduce! 4 
uſe of zropes for ſupplying the want of proper Wo 


to expreſs their ſimple ideas: ſo the like neceſſity — 
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lien. have put them upon the uſe of ſigures to repreſent 
ocut ic. 


their diſlerent paſſions. Tho' both of them were after— 
wards increaſed, and improved in ſuch a manner as to 
become the chief ornaments of language. The paſſions 
of men have been always the ſame; they are implanted 
in us by nature, and we are all taught to diſcover 
them by the ſame ways. When the mind 1s diſturbed, 
we ſhew it by our countenance, by our actions, and 
by our words. Fear, joy, anger, alter the counte- 
nance, and occaſion different emotions and getftures of 
the whole body. And we know with what paſſion a 
man is affected, by hearing his words, though we do 
not ſce m. He does not expreſs himſelf as he uſually 
does at other times when cool and ſedate. Objects 
appear to bim in a different view, and therefore he 
cennot but ſpeak of them in a different way. He in- 
terrogates, he exclaims, he admires, he appeals, be 
invokes, be threatens, he recalls his words, repeats 
them, and by many other different turns of expreſſion 
varies his ſpeech, no lefs than his countenance, from 
his common and ordinary manner. Now as nature 
ſeems to teach us by theſe figurative expreſſions how 
to repreſent the different commotions of our minds, 
hence ſome have thought fit to call figures e language 
ef the paſſions. And as theſe are given us, among 
other wiſe ends, to excite us the better to provide for 
our preſervation and ſafety, this is done ſometimes by 
force of arms, and at other times by diſcourſe. And 
therefore Cicero very handſomely compares the con- 
duct of an orator to the exerciſes of the palæſtra: in 
which, as each combatant endeavours not only to de- 
fend himſelf, and attack his adverſary, but likewiſe 
to do both with decency ; ſo the principal weapons of 
2n orator, as he repreſents them, are figures, which 
being no leſs the ornaments of language than images 
of our paſſions, anſwer all theſe purpoſes. Beſides, 
figures chiefly diſtinguiſh the different kinds of fiyle, 
furniſh it with an agreeable variety, and often ſerve to 
tepreſent things in a clear and forcible manner. 

From this ſhort account of the nature of figures, the 
advantage of them to an orator is very evident. They 
are a ſort of natural eloquence, which every one falls 
into without attending to it, ſuitably to that temper 
o mind, with which he is affected himſelf, and is 
deſirous to affect others. In a cool and ſedate diſ- 
courie, ſuch figures as convey our ſentiments with the 
greztelt ſtrength and evidence are moſt proper. And 
there are others, which are ſuited to brighten and en- 
liven more gay and ſprightly ſubjects. Others again 
are more peculiarly adapted to expreſs the diſorders 
and perturbations of the mind. To repeat the ſame 
thing again would many times be deemed a tautology 
aud impertinent ; but to do this when the mind is 
ruffled, is not only allowable, but the repetition ren- 
ders it more ftrong and affecting. vo like wiſe to in- 
terrogate, exclaim, or admire, under the influence of 
« pallion, impreſſes the hearcrs, and diſpoſes them to 
attention; whereas at another time perhaps ſuch ways 
of ibeaking would ſcarce be conſiſtent with prudence, 
+ Wre is a natural ſympathy in mens minds, which 
poles them to receive impreſſions from thoſe with 
nom they converſe. "Thus one gay and pleaſant 
©02p2110a gives a chearfulneſs and vivacity to a 
Whole company; whereas on the contrary, one who 
dull and liegmatic damps the ſpirits of all about 
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him, and aſſes them with the ſame gloomy temper. Elocution- 


Figures are peculiarly ſerviceable to an orator for an- 
ſwering theſe different intentions. And as he finds 
them in life, from thence he mult copy them; as a 
painter does the features of the countenance, and the 
ſeveral parts of the body ; figures being to the one what 
lines and colours are to the other. The defign of 
Catiline to deſtroy the Roman ſtate and burn the city, 
is a ſtory well known, There was an army drawn to- 
gether at a proper diſtance to favour the undertaking; 
and others were left in Rome, who had their parts 
aſſigned them for burning the city, and deſtroying 
thoſe who ſhould eſcape the flames. And in a word, 
every thing was ready for putting in execution this 
horrid and barbarous ſcheme. So that nothing re- 
tarded it but the taking off Cicero, who was then 
counſul, which was thought neceſſary to be done firſt. 
Cicero, upon information of the defign againſt his 
life, finds means to prevent it, and the ſame day calls 
together the ſenate. And Catiline, who was a man 
of conſummate boldneſs, had the confidence to ap- 
pear in that aſſembly. Upon their meeting, Cicero 
opens to them the whole affair of the conſpiracy, and 
the deſign againſt himſelf, in a moſt warm and pa- 
thetic harangue. In which he had two things in 
view; to raiſe the indignation of the ſenate againſt 
the conſpirators, and particularly againſt Catiline; 
and, either by terrifying or exaſperating him, to 
oblige him to leave the city. Now he does not begin 
this ſpeech in his uſual manner at other times, by 
addreſſing to his audience, beſpeaking their favour 
and attention, or letting them gradually into the de- 
ſign of what he was about to ſay ; but as Catiline 
was preſent, he immediately falls upon him with 
vehemence, in the following manner: „ How far, 
Catiline, will you abuſe our patience? How long will 
your fury inſult us? What bounds will you ſet to 
your unbridled rage? Does neither the night guard 
of the palace, nor the city watch, nor the peoples 
fear, nor the agreement of all good men, nor the 
meeting of the ſenate in this fortified place, nor the 
countenances and looks of this aſſembly, at all move 
you? Do not you perceive your deſigns are diſco— 
vered, and that all who are preſent know of your con- 
ſpracy ? Who of us do you think is ignorant of what 
you did the laſt night, and the night before, where 
you was, who were with you, and what you reſolved 
on? O times, O manners! The ſenate knows this, 
the conſul ſees it; and yet this man lives !—lives? nay, 
comes into the ſenate, joins in the public counſels, 
obſerves and marks out each of us for deſtruction!“ 
And in the ſame impetuous ſtraiu he proceeds through 
bis whole ſpeech, interſperfing a great variety of the 
like flrong and moving figures. And the diſcourſe 
had its deſired eſfet ; for when Catiline Rood up 
afterwards to make his defence, the whole ſenate was 
jo inflamed, and their refentments again? him rofe ſo 
high, from what Cicero had ſaid, that they had not 
patience to hear him ſpeak 3 upon which he left both 
them and the city. Rad Cicero, inſtead of venting his 


jult indignation againſt the author of ſo barbarous and 


inhuman a deſign, in the manner he did, by figures 
ſuited to ſtrike the paſſions of his hearers ; had he, 
inſtead of this, attempted to reaſon with him, and told 
the ory in a cold and lifeleſs manner, he would have 
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leaving the ſenate little or nothing moved at what 
he ſaid, prevented perhaps their coming to thoſe 
ipeedy and vigorous refolutions which were neceſſary 
at ſo critical a juncture. Let us ſuppoſe him to have 
expoſtulated with Catiline in much the ſame words as 
te:cre, but thrown into a different form, and diveſted 
of thoſe pathetic figures. As thus: “ Catiline, you 
have really abuſed our patience to a great degree. 
You have inſulted us with your furious proceedings a 
long while. You ſeem to have fixed no bounds to 
your unbridled rage. Neither the night-guard of the 
palace, nor the city- watch, nor the peoples fear, nor the 
agreement among good men, nor the calling together 
of the ſenate in this fortified place, nor the counte- 
nances and looks of this aſſembly, appear to move you 
in the leaſt. I aſſure you we are all of us appriſed of 
what you did the laſt night, and the night before, 
where you was, and who were with you, and what re- 
ſolutions you came to. Theſe are fad times, the age 
is very degenerate ; that the ſenate ſhould know all 
this, the conſul fee it ; and yet that this man ſhould 
live, come into the ſenate, hear all our debates, and 
mark us out to deſtroy us.“ You ſee the ſenſe is en- 
tirely the ſame, and the words too in a great meaſure ; 
ſo that there is little more than an alteration in the form 
of them. And yet who does not perceive how flat and 
languid ſuch a way of talking muſt have appeared at 
that time? and how much it loſes of that ſpirit and 
energy, which ſhews itſelf in Cicero's manner of ex- 
preſſion? Had he delivered himſelf thus, it might in- 
deed have made the ſenate look vpon Catiline as an 
abandoned wretch, loſt to all virtue and goodneſs, and 
perhaps have moved ſome to pity him on that account; 
as we are eaſily induced to compaſſionate perſons in 
ſuch tircumſtances, eſpecially when deſcended from 
noble and virtuous anceſtors, which was his caſe. But 
ſure it would have been ill ſuited to fire their minds 
with that generous regard for their country, and the 
neceſſary precautions for its ſecurity, which the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſtate then required. Nor would 
Catiline have been at all deterred by it, but rather en- 
couraged in the proſecution of his deſigns, from the 
_ - little effect a ſpeech ſo managed mult probably have 
had upon the miads of the ſenators. But Cicero 
knew very well, that the paſſions of mankind are the 
ſprings of action: that it is many times not ſufficient 
for an orator to convince their minds, by ſetting the 
truth in a clear light; but he muſt alſo raiſe their 
hopes, alarm their fears, inflame their anger, or ex- 
cite ſome other ſuitable paſſton, before they will be 
brought to act with that zeal and fervour, which the 
caſe may require. And as he was admirably well 
fciiled in this art of touching the paſſions, he ſeldom 
fails to fix upon the proper methods of doing it, and 
makes choice of ſuch figures and modes .of ipeaking 
as in the ſtrongeſt manner repreſent the emotions of 
his own mind. For every paſſion is not to be expreſſed 
by the ſame figures, any more than it is drawn by the 
ſame lines, or painted with the ſame colours. When 


Dido finds that /Eneas is about to leave her, ſhe uſes 
a!l her arts to detain him. And as perſons in great 
diſtreſs are ſeldom at a loſs to expreſs their condition 
in the moſt affecting way; ſhe diſcovers her fear, 
auger, revenge, With the whole crowd of diſorders 
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which then poſſeſſed her mind, in a variety of movi | 
hgures, ſuited to raiſe the counter 2 in — 
breast, as is finely repreſented by Virgil in that artful 
ſpeech he has made for her, which we forbear to re. 
cite for no other reaſon but the length of it. But 
what particular figures are moſt accommodated to an. 
{wer the ſeveral ends propoſed by them, will beſt ap- 
pear when we come to treat of them ſeparately. 

We ſhall therefore now proceed to lay down a few 
directions for the proper uſe of figures. Aud fir 
they ſhould always be accommodated to the ſentiments, 
and riſe in proportion to the images deſigned to be 
conveyed by them. So far as they are founded in 
reaſon, they are ſuited to impreſs the mind; but 
where the language outſtrips the thought, though 
it may pleaſe the ear, and ſome weak perſons may be 
carried away with a pomp of words, yet an intelligent 
hearer will ſoon fee through the thin and airy dreſs, 
It is the ſenſe which gives weight to the figure, as 
that by ſtriking the imagination awakens the mind, 
and excites it to act in conformity to reaſon, Again, 
in the uſe of pathetic figures, it is generally better to 
be nervous than copious, that the images, by their 
cloſer union, may impreſs the mind with greater force 
and energy; though in ſuch figures as are deſigned 
for ornament or illuſtration, a more diffuſive way of 
painting is ſometimes agreeable. But farther, the too 
frequent uſe of figures ought to be avoided. For what 
was obſerved in relation to tropes, is alſo true with 
reſpe& to theſe ; that a great number of them is apt 
to darken and obſcure the ſtyle. And befides, Ci- 
cero's reflection in this caſe is very juſt, That “ it is 
hard to ſay, what ſhould be the reaſon, that thoſe 
things, which moſt affect us with a ſenſible pleaſure, 
and at firſt fight ſooneſt move us, do likewiſe ſooneſt 
cloy and ſatiate us.” But that it is ſo, we find by 
common experience. Laſtly, figures ſhould be fo 
interwoven in a diſcourſe, as not to render the ſtyle 
rough and uneven, ſometimes high and at other times 
low; now dry and jejune, then pompous and florid. 
In a word, they ſhould rather ſeem to ariſe from nature 
than art; to offer themſelves, than to be the effect of 
ſtudy ; and to appear not like patches upon a face, 
but the agreeable beauty of a found and healthful 
complexion. But of this we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large hereafter, in treating upon the 
different kinds or characters of ſtyle. ; 

As to the divifion of figures, which is what remains 
to be conſidered, they are uſually divided into two 
ſorts, figures of words, and figures of ſentences. 
The difference between them conſiſts in this; that in 
the former, if you alter the words, or ſometimes only 
the ſituation of them, you deſtroy the figure; but in 
the latter the figure remains, whatever words are 
made uſe of, or in what manner ſoever the order of 
them is changed. Thus when the name of a perſon 
or thing is repeated, to intimate ſome known property 
or quality belonging thereto, it is a verbal figure 
called place. Cicero was a true patriot and hearty 
lover of his country. And therefore we ſhall uſe this 
figure in ſaying, that at the time of" Catiline's ch, 
ſpiracy Cicero appeared like Cicero. The ſenſe woul 
remain the ſame, but the figure would be loſt, if we 
ſhould alter the words, and ſay, at that time Cicer? 


appeared like himſelf. S0 when two or more * 
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— it is called epiſirophe ; as 


of a ſentence, end with the ſame word, 
when we ſay, * loſẽ - re- 
| , is in effet to loſe life. But if only the or- 
405 70. words 4 wes the latter clauſe thus, 
T, le all reliſh of life, ts to boſe life in effet ; the 
figure vaniſhes. And this is the nature of the verbal 
goures. But it is not ſo in figures of ſentences ; they 
continue the ſame, whatever alterations are made in 
the words. An orator ſometimes thinks it proper to 
change the form of tis diſcourſe, and addreſs himſelf 
to his audience, or an abſent perſon, or elſe perhaps 
to introduce ſome other perſon as ſpeaking to them, 
whoſe words may be ſuppoſed to carry greater weight 
and authority with them than his own. The former 
of theſe is called apo/rophe, and the latter proſopopuia 
or imagery ; Which require no certain words, or order 
of expreſſion. 


or members 


Art. I. VerBaL FicukrtEs. 


Tarzse may be diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, as 
they conſiſt in a deficiency of words, a-redundancy, or 
a repetition. | 

I. Of the firſt ſort are ellip/ir and aſyndeton. | 

Ellip/is, is when one or more words are wanting 1n 
a ſentence, to complete the conſtruction, and fully ex- 
preſs the ſenſe. This figure is often uſed in proverbial 
ſpeeches : as when we lay, Many men, many minds : 
that is, have many minds; and, The more danger, the 
more honour, that is, gains more honour. But where 
more is intended by ſuch expreſſions than mere brevity, 
and eſpecially when they are the effect of ſome paſſion, 
the figure receives another name, and is called ap- 
p:/ic, which is placed among the figures of ſentences, 
where we ſhall conſider it. 

Aſyndeton, is when the particles that connect the 
members of a ſentence one with another are left 
out, to repreſent either the celerity of an action, 
or the haſte and eagerneſs of the ſpeaker. Thus Cæ- 
ſar expreſſes his ſpeedy conqueſt of Pharnaces : I came, 
I ſaw, I conquered. If he had inſerted the copula- 
tives, and ſaid, I came, and I ſaw, and I conquered : it 
would have retarded the expreſſion, and not given fo full 
and juſt an idea of the ſwiftneſs of the action. In the 
laſt article we took notice of the vehement and impe- 
tuous manner in which Cicero attacked Catiline in 
his firſt oration, where his deſign was to fire the minds 
of the ſenate againſt him, and oblige him to leave the 
city; both which points he gained by that ſpeech. 
The next day therefore, when Catiline was gone, he 
calls togethier the body of the citizens, and makes a 
ipeech to them, which in a ſort of rapture or tranſport 
of mind he thus begins, by acquainting them with 
the departure of Catiline, He ts gone, departed, eſca- 
ped, broke out; intimating at the ſame time both the 
exceſſive rage in which Catiline left Rome, and the 
great pleaſure with which he was himſelf affected on 
that account. This conciſe way of ſpeaking adds like- 
wiſe a conſiderable emphaſis to an expreſſion, and by 
bringing the ſeveral parts of a thing nearer together 
alfects the mind with greater force. Thus Cicero ſets 
Cato's character in a very ſtrong and beautiful light 
by the uſe of this figure. Nature itſelf (fays he) 
las made you a great and excellent man for integrity, 


eravity, temperance, mapnaminity, juſtice, in a word, 
tor all Virtucs,?? 


4 
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II. The ſecond ſort of verbal figures is contrary Elocution. 


to theſe, and conſiſts in a redundancy or multiplicity 
of words; which are likewiſe two, pleonaſmus and po- 
Iyſyndeton. 

When we uſe more words than are neceſſary to ex- 
preſs a thing, it is called pleonaſmus. This is done 
ſometimes for greater emphaſis, as when we ſay, Where 
in tbe world is he? At other times it is deſigned to aſ- 
certain the truth of what is ſaid : So the ſervant in 
Terence, when the truth of what he had related was 
called in queſtion, replies, It is certainly ſo, I ſaw it 
with theſe very eyer. | 

When the ſeveral parts of a ſentence are united by 
proper particles, it is called ply/yndeton. This adds a 
weight and gravity to an expreſſion, and makes what 
is ſaid to appear with an air of ſolemnity ; and by re- 
tarding the courſe of the ſentence, gives the mind an 
opportunity to conſider and refle& upon every part di- 
ſtinctly. We often meet with this figure in Demoſt- 
henes, which very well ſuits with the gravity of his 
{lyle. So he encourages the Athenians to proſecute 
the war againſt king Philip of Macedon, from this 
conſideration, that now ** they had ſhips, and men, 
and money, and ftores, and all other things which 
might contribute to the ſtrength of the city, in greater 
number and plenty than in former times. Every ar- 
ticle here has its weight, and carries in it a proper mo- 
tive to animate them to the war. And if you remove 
the copulatives, the ſentence will loſe much of its 
force. | 

III. The third kind of verbal figures conſiſt in a re- 
petition, And either the ſame word in ſound or ſenſe, 
is repeated; or one of a like ſound, or fignification, 
or both. 

Of the former ſort there are ten, called antanacla- 
fir, ploce, epizeuxis, climax, anaphora, epiſtrophe, Hu- 
ploce, epanalepſic, anadipleſis, and epanodos. The two 
firſt of theſe agree in ſound, but differ in ſenſe; the 
eight following agree in both. 

When the ſame word in ſound but not in ſenſe is re- 
peated, it is called antanaclaſis, This figure ſome- 
times carries a poignancy in it; and when it appears na- 
tural and eaſy, diſcovers a ready turn of thought. As 
when a ſon, to clear himſelf of ſuſpicion, aſſured his fa- 
ther he did not wait for his death ; his father replied, 
But TI defire you would wait for it. Here the word 
wait is taken in two different ſenſes, It is likewiſe 
uſed on ſerious occaſions, as in grave and moral pre- 
cepts, which are apt to affect the mind with greater 
pleaſure when delivered in an agreeable dreſs. As 
this; Care for thoſe things in your youth, which in old 
age may free you from care: Where the word care in 
the former place fignifies to provide, and in the latter 
anxiety of mind. And even our Saviour himſelf once 
uſes this figure, when he ſays to one of his diſciples, 
who deſired to be diſmiſſed from attending him that 
he might go and bury his father; Flow me, and let 
the dead bury their dead. Where dead in one place 
denotes a natural death, and in the other a hr or 


ſpiritual death. 


Sometimes the name of ſome perſon or thing 1s re- 
peated again, to denote ſome particular character or 
property deſigned to be expreſſed by it; and then 
it is called place. Thus Cicero ſays, Toung Cato wants 
experience, but yet he is Cato; meaning he had the 
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Elocution. 


$8 


1 


and your anceſtors have undergone the greateſt la- Elvewy 


ſteady temper of the family. And fo in the pro- 
verbial expreſſion: An ape is an ape, dreſi him ever 


fo fine. 


When a word is repeated again with vehemence in 
the ſame ſenſe, it is called ep;zenxis. This figure ſhews 
the earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker, and his great concern 
of mind about what he ſays; and therefore has a na- 
tural tendency to excite the attention of the audience. 
It is ſuited to expreſs anger, ſurprize, ſorrow, and ſe- 
vera] other paſſions. As when Cicero would expreſs 
his indignation againſt Anthony for having been the 
chief inftrument in bringing on the civil war, he ſays 
to him: You, you, Anthony, puſhed Cæſar upon the 
£/vi] war, And thus he tells Catiline in his firſt invee- 
tive againſt him: You live; and live, not to lay aſide, 
but to purſue, your wicked deſign. And when our Sa- 
viour would expreſs his great concern and ſorrow for 
the wickedneſs of the Jews, he does it in this pathetic 
manner: O Feruſalem, Jeruſalem, who Rille/t the pro- 

hets! 
5 Climax, is a beautiful kind of repetition, when the 
word, which ends the firſt member of a period, be- 
gins the ſecond, and fo through each member, till the 
whole is finiſhed, There is a great deal of ſtrength 
as well as beauty in this figure, where the ſeveral ſteps 
riſe naturally, and are cloſely connected with each 
other. As in this example: There is no enjoyment of 
property without government, no government without a 
magiſtrate, no maviftrate without obedience, and no 
obedience where every one adts as he pleaſes. But, as 
uintilian obſerves, this figure lies ſo open, that it is 
apt to look too much like art ; for which reaſon he 
adviſes not to vſe it often. To prevent this, therefore, 
orators ſometimes diſguiſe it, by not repeating the ſame 
word which ſtood in the former member, but ſome 
other equivalent to it. As in the following inftance 
of Cicero for Milo: „ Nor did he commit himſelf on- 
ly to the people, but alſo to the ſenate; nor to the 
ſenate only, but likewiſe to the public forces; nor to 
theſe only, but alſo to his power with whom the ſe- 
nate had entruſted the whole commonwealth.” 

When ſeveral ſentences, or members of a ſentence, 
begin with the ſame word, it is called anaphora. This 
is a lively and elegant figure, and ſerves very much to 
engage the attention. For by the frequent return of 
the ſame word the mind of the hearer is held in an 
agreeable ſuſpence, till the whole is finiſhed. ** You 
do nothing, (ſays Cicero to Catiline,) you attempt 
nothing, you think nothing, but what I not only 
hear, but alſo ſee, and plainly perceive.” It is fre- 
quently uſed by way of queſtion; which renders it not 
only beautiful, but likewiſe ſtrong and nervous. As 
at the beginning of the ſame ſpeech : © Does neither 
the night-guard of the palace, nor the city-watch, 
nor the peoples fear, nor the agreement of all good 
men, nor the meeting of the ſenate in this fortified 
place, nor the countenances and looks of this aſſembly, 
at all move you?” And in another of his orations : 
„What is ſo popular as peace, which ſeems to afford 
a pleaſure, not only to beings endowed with ſenſe, but 
even to inanimate nature? What is ſo popular as li- 
berty, which even beaſts as well as men ſeem to covet 
and prefer above all things? What is ſo popular as 
caſe aad leiſure, for the enjoyment of Khich you 


bours?“ 

Epiſtraphe, is contrary to the former, and makes 
the repetition at the end of each member or ſentence 
As thus: Since concord awas tft, friendſbip was 17 
fidelity was bf, liberty was left, all was Ia. And 
Cicero, in the charge which he brings againſt Mark 
Anthony before the ſenate, makes uſe of this figure 
when he ſays, Do you lament the deſtruction of 
three Roman armies ? The author of that deſtruction 
was Anthony. Do you bewail the loſs of moſt emi. 
nent citizens? They have been taken from you by An. 
thony. Is the authority of this order weakened ? It 
is weakened by Anthony.” 

Symploce takes in both theſe laſt figures. As in that 
of Cicero: © You would pardon and acquit him, 
whom the ſenate hath condemned, whom the people of 
Rome have condemned; whom all mankind have con. 
demned.” Here the ſeveral members both begin and 
end with the ſame word. We have a beautiful in. 
ſtance of it in St Paul, when he ſays: © Are they 
Hebrews? ſo am I. Are they Iſraelites? ſo am J. 
Are they the feed of Abraham? ſo am I.“ 

When a ſentence concludes with the word with which 
it began, it is called epanalepir. As in that expreſ- 
fion of Plautus, * Virtue contains all things, he wants 
no good thing who has virtue.” The figure is the 
ſame, but the principle not ſo honeſt, in the advice 
which we find given by the miſer in Horace, when he 
ſays, Get money if you can, honettly ; but however, 
get money.” This figure adds a force to an expref- 
ſion, when the principal thing deſigned to be convey- 
ed is thus repeated, by leaving it laſt upon the mind. 
And it heightens the beauty of it, when the ſentence 
has an agreeable turn arifting from two oppoſite parts, 
As in Cicero's compliment to Czfar : We have ſeen 
your victory terminated by the war; your drawn 
{word in the city we have not ſeen.” Hermogenes 
calls this a circle, becauſe the ſentence returns again 
to the ſame word, as that geometrical figure is form- 
ed by the orbicular motion of a line to the ſame 

ont, 

When the following ſentence begins with the ſame 
word with which the former concluded, it is termed 
anadipl/is. As in the following inſtance: Let u 
think no price too great for truth; truth cannot be 
bought tos dear. So in that paſſage of St John: H- 
came to his own, and his own received him not. This 
figure generally ſuits beſt with grave and ſolemn di- 
courſes. 

Epanodos, is the inverſion of a ſentence, or repeat- 
ing it backwards, ſo that it takes in the two laſt fi- 
gures; for it both begins and ends with the ſame word, 
and the fame word is likewiſe repeated in the middle. 
This turn of expreſſion has a beauty in it, and ſhews area- 
dineſs of thought. We have the following example of it 
in Minutius Felix, where he is expoſing the folly of the 
Egyptian ſuperſtition. „ Ifis (ſays he) with Cy- 
nocephalus and her prieſts, laments, bemoans, an 
ſeeks her Joſt ſan ; her attendants beat their brealts, 
and imitate the grief of the unhappy mother; in 3 
little time the ſon is found, upon which they all re- 
joice, Nor do they ceaſe every year to loſe what 
they fiad, or to find what they loſe, And is it not 4 
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ion, diculous to lament what you worſhip, or to worſhip 
— what you lament ?” It ſerves likewiſe to illuſtrate and 
enforce the ſenſe, by ſetting it in two oppoſite views, 
As in that expreſſion of the prophet : “ Wo unto 
them who call good evil, and evil good ; who put 
darkneſs for light, and light for darkneſs !”? 

Thoſe figures which confilt in a repetition of words 

of a like ſound or ſignification, or both, are four; 
paronomaſia, homoioptoton, ſynonymia, and deriva- 
4%; the two firtt of which reſpe&t words that are 
ſimilar in ſound only, the third in ſenſe, and the laſt 
in both. 
| When two words very near in ſound, but different 
in ſcnſe, reſpeR each other in the ſame ſentence, it is 
called paronomaſia. As when we ſay, After a feaſt 
comes a faſt ; and, A friend in need is a friend in- 
ged. We uſually call it a pun; which when new, and 
appoſitely uſed, paſſes for wit, and ſerves to enliven 
converſation, Nor is it wholly to be excluded from 
grave and ſerious diſcourſes : for a witty jeſt has many 
times had a better effe& than a ſolid argument, and 
prevailed with thoſe who conld not be moved by cloſe 
r-aſoning. And therefore Cicero and the belt ſpeak- 
ers have ſometimes recourſe to it upon weighty and ſo- 
Jemn occaſions, as will be ſhewn hereafter in its pro- 
per place, 
When the ſeveral parts of a ſentence end with the 
ſame caſe, or tenſe of a like ſound, this alſo is conſi- 
dcred as a figure, and named homoioploton. As thus: 
No marvel though wiſdom complains that ſhe is either 
wilſully deſpiſed, or careleſsly neglected; either openly 
feorned; or ſecretly abhorred. This figure is eſteemed 
moſt beautiful when the parts are all of the fame 
length, or pretty near it ; as it adds to the harmony 
of the period, and renders the cadency of the ſeveral 
members more muſical from the juſt proportion be- 
tween them. The Greek rhetoricians were much ad- 
dicted to this figure, and Iſocrates is particularly ce- 
lebrated for it. But ſome of the beſt orators ſeem to 
have induſtriouſly avoided it, as carrying in it too much 
the appearance of art. And it is remarkable, that 
this figure appears nowhere ſo much in all the works of 
Demoſthenes, as in an oration, which he did not ſpeak 
himſelf, but wrote for his friend Diodorus, a man of 
that taſte, who was to pronounce it as his own, 

The next figure above-mentioned is /ynonymia. Now 
ſtrigly ſpeaking, ſynonymous words are thoſe which 
have exactly the ſame ſenſe. But there being few 
ſuch, the uſe of the term is ſo far extended as to com- 
pretend words of a near affinity in their fignification, 
which in diſcourſe are frequently put for one another, 
So, to deſire, and intreat, are ſometimes uſed as equi- 
valent terms; whereas t- deſire is no more than to 
wiſh for a thing, and 79 intreat is to expreſs that in- 
Clination in words. In like manner, eftcem and honour, 
are often taken for ſynonymous words, though they 
dave not preciſely the ſame ſenſe, but one is thewſval 
contequence of the other; for efteem is the good opi- 
mon we entertain of a perſon in our mind, and ho- 
nour the outward expreſſion of that opinion. When 
n or more ſuch words come together, they conſti- 
Ute this figure. As when Cicero ſpeaking of Piſo 
as, „ His whole countenance, which is the tacit 
uguage of the mind, has drawn men into a miſtake, 


aud deceived, cheated, impoſed on thoſe who did not 


. 


know him.“ 
expreſſion, by enlivening the idea; and it oſten pro- 
motes the harmony and juſt cadency of a ſentence, 
which otherwiſe would drop too ſoon, and diſappoint 
the ear, 

When ſuch words as ſpring from the ſame root, as 
Juſtice, juft, injuſtice, unjuft, and the like, come toge- 
ther in the ſame ſentence, they make the figure call- 
ed derivatio, Cicero obſerving the vanity of the philo- 
ſophers, who affected praiſe at the ſame time that they 
decried it, ufes this figure, when he ſays of them, 
© The philoſophers ſet their names to thoſe very 
books which they write for the contempt of glory ; 
and are deſirous to be honoured and applauded, even 
for what they ſay in contempt of honour and ap- 
plauſe.” This figure receives an additional beauty 
when repeated, eſpecially in two oppolite members ; 
as, He wiſhed rather to die a preſent death, than le 
live a miſerable life. 


Art. IT. VFicuges of SENTENCES. 


Or theſe, ſorae are principally adapted for reaſon- 
ing, and others to move the paſſions. 

I. Theſe ſuited for proof. Which are ſix: Prolep/is, 
hypobele, anacoingſis, epitrope, parabole, and antithe/ts. 

Prolep/is, or anticipation, is ſo called, when the 
orator firſt ſtarts an objection, which be foreſees may 
be made either againſt his conduct or cauſe, and then 
anſwers it. Its uſe is to foreſtall an adverſary, and 
prevent his exceptions, which cannot afterwards be in- 
troduced with ſo good a grace. Though it has like- 
wiſe a farther advantage, as it ferves to conciliate the 
audience, while the ſpeaker appears deſirous to repre- 
ſent matters fairly, and not to conceal any objection 
which may be made againſt him. The occaſions of 
this figure are various; and the manner of introdu- 
cing it very different. Sometimes the orator thinks it 
neceſſary to begin with it, in order to juſtify his con- 
duct, and remove any exceptions which may be made 
againſt his deſign. Cicero for ſeveral years together, 
after he firſt began to plead, had always been for the 
defendant in criminal caſes. And therefore, when he 
was prevailed with to undertake the accuſation of 
Verres, he begins his oration with this apology for 
himſelf: “If any one preſent ſhould wonder, that 
when for ſeveral years paſt I have ſo conducted my- 
ſelf as to defend many and accuſe none, I now on a 
ſudden alter my cuſtom, and undertake an accuſation; 


when he ſhall have heard the occaſion and reafon of 


my deſign, he will both approve of it, and think no 
perſon ſo proper to manage this affair as myſelf.“ 
And then he proceeds to give an account of the rea- 
ſons which moved him to engage in it. At other 
times the objection is admitted as an exception to 
what has been ſaid, but not ſo as to affect it in gene- 
ral, Thus, when Cicero has repreſented the advan- 
tages of literature and the polite arts, he flarts this 
objection to what himſelf had ſaid, 4 But ſome one 
will aſk, whether thoſe great men, the memory of. 
whole glorious actions is delivered down to poſterity, . 
were acquainted with that fort of learning I ſo ap- 
plaud?” To which he replies, “ Indeed this can ſcarce 
be ſaid of them all. However, the anſwer is caſy. I 
bave known ſeveral perſons of excellent abilities, who, 


without learuing, by the force of an extraordinary ge- 
nius 
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This figure ſometimes adds force to an Elocution. 
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Elocution. nius, have been men of great virtue and ſolidity. Nay 
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I will add, that nature without learning, has ofteger 
produced theſe qualifications, than learning without a 

enius. But yet it muſt ſtill be owned, that where 
koch theſe meet, they form ſomething very excellent 
and ſingular.“ Again, at other times, the orator art- 
fully repreſents the objection as ſomething conſider- 
able and important, to give the greater weight to his 
anſwer when he has confuted it. Cicero, in bis cele- 
brated oration for the Manilian law, could not omit 
to take notice, that Lucullus had already gained ſe- 
veral very conſiderable advantages over Mithridates. 
And therefore, having before deſcribed the war as 
very great and dangerous, apprehending theſe two ac- 
counts might appear ſomewhat inconſiſtent, and be 
liable to an objection; he puts it thus artfully himſelf: 
„ But now, after what I have ſaid of Lucullus, it may 

robably be aſked, How then can the war be ſo great? 
Be pleaſed to hear, for there ſeems to be very juſt 
reaſon for this queſtion.” And then he proceeds to 
ſhew, from the power of king Mithridates at that time, 
his great abilities, long experience in military affairs, 
and freſh alliances, that the war was yet very great 
and dangerous. But ſometimes, when the orator 1s 
ſenſible that what he has advanced lies open to an ob- 
JeRion, he omits to make it in expreſs terms; and yet 
proceeds to vindicate what he had ſaid, as if it had 
been made. Thus, when Cicero had charged Verres 
with having plundered the inhabitants of Sicily of all 
their plate, jewels, and other valuable moveables, which 
he thought worth while to carry away; as the audi- 
ence might imagine this to be ſcarce credible, he takes 
it for granted they thought ſo; and therefore imme- 
diately adds, „“ As ſtrange as this is, I affirm it po- 
fitively, without any intention to aggravate the crime.” 
And ſo he goes on to the proof of his aſſertion. But 
this figure is likewiſe made uſe of to guard againſt 
ſome ohjection, which the ſpeaker apprehends may be 
made againſt what he deſigns to ſay. And thus Ci- 
cero uſes it in his oration for Sextius. My province, 


(ſays he) as I ſpeak laſt, ſeems to call for affection to 


my friend, rather than his defence; complaint, rather 
than eloquence; expreſſions of grief, rather than art. 
And therefore, if I ſhall expreſs myſelf with more 
warmth, or greater freedom, than thoſe who have 
ſpoke before me, I hope you will grant me all that li- 
berty of ſpeech which you judge reaſonable to be al- 
lowed to an affectionate ſorrow, and juſt reſentment.” 
This ſigure requires great prudence and diſcretion in 
the management of it. The ſpeaker muſt conſider 
well the temper, bias, and other circumttances of his 
hearers, in order to form a right judgment what parts 
of his diſcourſe may be moſt liable to exception. For 
to obj & ſuch things, which the hearers would never 
have thought of themſelves, is to give himſelf a need- 
leſs trouble; and to ſtart ſuch difficulties, which he 
cannot afterwards fairly remove, will expoſe both him- 
ſelf and his cauſe. But as nothing gives an audience 
reater pleaſure and ſatisfaction, than to have their 
ſcruples fully anſwered as they riſe in their thoughts; 
ſo on the contrary, be a diſcourſe otherwiſe ever ſo 
entertaining and agreeable, if there be any doubt left 
vpon the minds of the hearers, it gives them a pain 
that continues with them till it be removed. 
The figure -ypobels or ſubjedion, is not much un- 


like the former; and is, when ſeveral thin 
mentioned that ſeem to make. for the contrary fide 
and each of them refuted in order. It conſiſts of 
three parts, when complete; a propoſition, an eny. 
meration of particulars with their anſwers, and x 
concluſion, Thus, Cicero upon his return from ba. 
niſhment, vindicates his conduct in withdrawing ſo 
quietly, and not oppoſing the faction that ejected him 
„My departure (ſays he) is objected to me, which 
charge I cannot anſwer without commending myſelf 
For what muſt I ſay? That I fled from a conſciouf. 
neſs of guilt? But what is charged upon me as a crime 
was ſo far from being a fault, that it is the moſt glo- 
rious action ſince the memory of man, (he means his 
puniſhing the aſſociates of Cataline.) That I feared 
being called to an account by the people? That was 
never talked of; and if it had been done, I ſhould 
have come off with double honour. That 1 wanted 
the ſupport of good and honeſt men? That is falſe, 
That I was afraid of death? That is a calumny, I 


muſt therefore ſay, what I would not, unleſs compel. 


led to it, that I withdrew to preſerve the city.” When 
the objections are put by way of queſtion, as in the 
example here given, they add a briſkneſs and poignan- 
cy to the figure. All the parts of it are not conſtant- 
ly expreſſed. For thus Cicero in his defence of Plan- 
cius introduces his adverſary objecting, and himſelf 
anſwering, , The people judged ill, but they did 
judge; they ſhould not have done it, but they had a 
power ; I cannot ſubmit to it, but many very preat 
and wiſe men have.” Both the propoſition and con- 
cluſion are here omitted. 

The next figure in order is anacoing/is, or communi- 
cation ; by which the ſpeaker deliberates either with 
the judges, the hearers, or the adverſary himſelf, 
Thus Cicero addreſſes the judges in his accuſation of 
Verres: “ Now I deſire your opinion, what you think 
I ought to do. And I know your advice will be, 
though you do not declare it, what appears to me ne- 
ceſſary to be done.” In another place we find him 
reaſoning in this manner with the adverſe party : 
„% What could you have done in ſuch a caſe, and at ſuch 
a time; when to have ſat till, or withdrawn, would 
have been cowardice? When the wickedneſs and fury 
of Saturninus the tribune had called you into the capi- 
tol ; and the conſuls, _to defend the ſafety and liberty 
of your country; whoſe authority, whoſe voice, which 
party would you have followed, and whoſe command 
would you have choſen to obey?” This figure carries 
in it an air of modeſty and condeſcenſion, when the 
ſpeaker ſeems unwilling to determine in his own cavſe, 
but reſers it to the opinion of others. It likewiſe 
ſhews a perſuaſion of the equity of his cauſe, that he 
can leave it to their arbitration; and ſerves very much 
to conciliate their minds, while he joins them, as it 
were, with himſelf, and makes them of his party. 
And when the appeal is made to the adverſe party, it 
is of conſiderable advantage, either to extort a col- 
feſſion, or at leaſt to filence him. And therefore the 
ſacred writers ſometimes very beautifully introduce 
God himſelf thus expoſtulating with mankind; as the 
prophet Malachi, 4 fon honoureth his father, and a 
ſervant his maſter. If then I be a father, where 1s une 
honour? and if I be a maſter, where is my fear* 


Another figure that comes under this head, 5 #3 
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tain another more advantageous. It is either real or 
feigned; and either the whole of a thing, or a part 
only, is granted. We ſhall conſider each of theſe ſe- 
porately, and illuſtrate them with proper examples. 
Nothing more confounds an adverſary, than to grant 
him his whole argument; and at the ſame time either 
to ſhew that it is nothing to the purpoſe, or to offer 
ſomething elſe which may invalidate it. I allow, ſays 
the claimant by will againſt the heir at law, Zhat no 
body was more nearly related to the deceaſed than you 
that he was under ſome obligations to you 5 that you 


were in the army together: but what is all this to the 


a0“? And thus Cicero in his defence of Ligarivs, 
who was accuſed by Tubero for having joined with 
Pompey in the civil war between him and Cæſar: 
« You have, Tubero, what an accuſer would moſt 
defire, the accuſed perſon eonfeſſing the charge; but 
ſo as to affirm, that he was of the ſame party with 
you and your excellent father. Therefore own firit 
that it was a crime in yourſelf, before you charge it 
as ſuch upon Ligarius.“ Sometimes the orator gives 
up ſome particular point that would well admit of a 
diſpute, to gain ſomething more conſiderable, which 
he thinks cannot fairly be denied him. In the affair of 
Roſcius, where the proof depended upon circumſtances, 
Cicero, who defended him, inquires what reaſon could 
be alleged for his committing ſo black a crime, as to 
kill his father. And after he has ſhewn there was no 
probable reaſon to be aſſigned for it, he adds, Well, 
ſince you can offer no reaſon, although this might be 
ſufficient for me, yet I will recede from my right; 
and upon the aſſurance I have of his innocence, I will 
rant you in this cauſe what I would not in another, 

do not therefore inſiſt upon your telling me why he 
killed his father, but aſk how he did. it?” This ap- 
pearance of candour and ingenuity in ſuch conceſſions 
removes the ſuſpicion of art, and gives greater credit 
to what is denied. We have an example of a feigned 
or ironical conceſſion, in Cicero's defence of Flaccus; 
where, interceding for him on the account of his for- 
mer good ſervices in the time of Cataline's conſpiracy, 
he ſays in a way of irony, If ſuch things are to be 
overlooked, „ let us appeaſe the ghoſts of Lentulus 
end Cethegus; let us recall thoſe who are in exile ; 
and let us be puniſhed for our too great affection and 
love for our country.” By this artful infinvation 
the orator, after he has uſed all his arguments to 
perſuade his hearers, does as it were ſet them at li- 
verty, and leave them to their own election; it 
eing the nature of man to adhere more ſtedfaſt- 
ly to what is not violently impoſed, but referred to 
their own free and deliberative choice, And to 
theſe feigned conceſſions may he referred ſuch ways 
of reaſening, by which the orator both juſtifies 
Y charge brought againſt him upon the ſuppoſition 
of its being true, and alſo proves that the charge it- 


ſelf is falſe. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Milo, re- 


preſents the taking off Clodius, with which Milo was 
accuſed, as a glorious action; after he has ſhewn that 
mo ſervants did it without the knowledge of their 
Parabole or ſimilitude, illuſtrates a thing by com- 
paring it with ſome other, to which it bears a reſem- 
ance, Similitudes are indeed generally but weak 


r 


jon. epitroße or conceſſion ; which grants one thing, to ob- 


And where the deſign of them is not ſo much to prove 
what is doubtful, as to ſet things in a clear and agree- 
able light, they come properly under the notion of ſi- 
gures. They are of two ſorts; ſimple and compound. 
Thoſe are called „le, in which one thing only is 
likened or compared to another, in this manner: As 
fewallozws appear in ſummer, but in winter retreat; [5 
falſe friends ſhow themſelves in proſperity, but all fly away 
when adverſity approaches, Compound ſimilitudes are 
ſuch, wherein one thing is likened or compared to ſe— 
veral others; as thus: What light is to the world, phy- 


fic to the ſick, water to the thirſty, and reſt to the wearys 


that is knowledge to the mind. The more exact the a- 
greement is between the things thus compared, they 
give the greater beauty and grace to the figure, 

Antitheſis or oppoſition, by which things contrary 
or different are compared, to render them more evi- 
dent. Thus Cicero ſays, The Roman people hate 
private luxury, but love public grandeur.” This 1s 
a very florid figure; and ſuited no leſs for amplifi- 
cation than proof. As in the following inſtance of 
Cicero, where, ſpeaking of Pompey, he ſays, „He 
waged more wars than others had read ; conquered 
more provinces than others had governed ; and had 
been trained up from his youth to the art of war, not 
by the precepts of others, but by his own commands; 
not by miſcarriages in the field, but by victories; not 
by campaigns, but triumphs.” It is efteemed a beauty 
in this figure when any of the members are inverted, 
which ſome call antimetatheſis. As where Cicero, oppo- 
ſing the conduct of Verres when governor of Sicily, to 
that of Marcellus who took Syracuſe the capital city 
of that iſland, ſays, © Compare this peace with that 
war, the arrival of this governor with the victory of 
that geaeral, his profligate troops with the inviacible 
army of the other, the luxury of the former with the 
temperance of the latter; you will ſay, that Syracuſe 
was founded by him who took it, and taken by him 
who held it when founded.” To this figure may alſo 
be referred oxymoron, or ſeeming coutradiction; that is, 
when the parts of a ſentence diſagree in ſound, but 
are conſiſtent in ſenſe. As when Ovid ſays of Althea, 
that He was impiouſly pious. And ſo Cato uſed to- 
ſay of Scipio Africanus, that“ he was never leſs at 
leiſure, than when he was at leiſure ; nor leſs alone, 
than when alone :” By which he meant, as Cicero 
tells us, that“ Scipio was wont to think of buſineſs 
in his retirement, and in his ſolitude to converſe with 
himſelf.” This is a ſtrong and bold figure, which 
awakens the mind, and affords it an agreeable pleaſure 
to find upon reflection, that what at firſt ſeemed con- 
tradictory, is not only conſiſtent with good ſenſe, but 
very brautiful. 

II. Theſe ſuited to move the paſſions. Which are 13; 
namely, epanortho/is, paralepſis, parrheſia, aparithme- 


ſis, exergaſia, hypotypoſts, aporia, pęſiopeſis, eroteſis, ec- 


phoneſis, epiphonema, apoſtrophe, and proſopeia. 
Epanorthoſis, or correction, is a figure, by which 
the ſpeaker either recalls or amends what he had laſt 
ſaid. It is uſed different ways. For ſometimes one 
or more words are recalled. by him, and others ſub- 
joined in their room; at other times, without recall. 
ing what has been ſaid, ſomething elſe is ſubſtituted; 
as more ſuitable. This is a very extenũve figure, and 
made 
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made uſe of in addreſſing to different paſſions. We 
have an inftance of it in Terence's Se tor mentor, 
where the old man, whoſe extraordinary concern for 
the abſence of his ſon gave occaſion to the name of 
the play, thus bewails his condition to his neighbour, 


% I have an only ſon, Chremes. Alas! did I fay that 


I have? I had indeed; but it is now uncertain whe- 
ther I have or not.” Here, to aggravate his misfor- 


tune, he recalls a pleaſing word, and ſubſtitutes ano- 


ther more affecting in its place. And Cicero, in his 


defence of Milo, ſpeaking to the judges concerning 


Clodius, ſays, „Are you only ignorant, what laws, 
if they may be called laws, and not rather torches and 
plagues of the ſtate, he was about to impoſe and force 
upon us?“ Again, in his defence of Plancius he ſays, 
«© What greater blow could thoſe judges, if they are 
to be called judges, and not parricides of their coun- 
try, have given to the ſtate, than when they baniſhed 
him, who, when prætor, freed the republic from a 
neighbouring war, and when conſul, from a civil one?“ 
He is ſpeaking there of Opimius. But in commend- 
ing the moderatica of Lucius Mummius, who did not 
enrich himſelf, but his country, by demoliſhing the 
wealthy city of Corinth, he thus recalls his whole ex- 
preſſion, and by giving it a pew turn heightens the 
compliment he deſigned him: “ He chole rather 
(ſays he) to adorn Italy, than his own houſe; though 
by adorning Italy, his houſe ſeems to have received 
the greateſt ornament.” And fometimes the correc- 
tion is made by ſubſtituting ſomething contrary to 
what had been ſaid before; as in the following paſ- 
ſage of Cicero: * Cæſar, (meaning Auguſtus) though 
but a youth, by an incredible and ſurpriſing reſolu- 
tion and courage, when Antony was moſt enraged, 
and we dreaded his cruel] and pernicious return from 
Brandufium, at a time when we neither aſked, nor ex- 


pected, nor deſired it, (becauſe it was thought impoſ- 


ble), raiſed a very powerful army of invincible ve- 
terans; to effect which, he threw away his whole eſtate: 


*Fho' I have uſed an improper word; for he did not 


throw it away, but employed it for the ſafety of the 
government.“ At other times, as has been ſaid, the 
correction is made by adding a more ſuitable word, 
without any repetition of the former. Thus Cicero, 
after he has inveighed againſt the crimes of Verres, 
breaks out into this pathetic exclamation 3 © the cle- 
mency, ar rather wonder ful andſingular patience, of the 
Ryman people! He did not think, the word clemmcy 
firong enough, and therefore adds patience, as better 
anſwering bis deſign, The ſudden and unexpected 
turn of this figure gives 2 ſurprize to the mind, and 
by that means renders it the more pathetic, 
Paraſetffr, or omiſſion, is another of theſe figures, 
when the tpeaker pretends to omit, or paſs by, what 
zt the fame time he declares. It is uſed either in 
praiſe or diſpraiſe. Thus Cicero, in bis defence of 
Scxtius, introduces his character in this manner, with 
2 detgnto recommend him to the favour of the court: 
„might fay mary things of his liberality, kindneſs 
to his domeſtics, his command in the army, and mo- 
deration during his office in the province: but the ho- 
nour of the ſtate preſents itſelf to my view; and calling 
me to it, adviſes me to omit theſe leffer matters.” 
But in bis oration to the ſenate againſt Rullus the 
tribute, who had propoſed a law to fell the public 
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lands, he makes uſe of this figure to repreſ, 3 
pernicious effects of ſuch a — e wich pog — 
ſpect to the lands in Italy, „ I do not complain 
(ſays he) of the diminution of our revenues, and the 
wotul effects of this loſs and damage. I omit what 
may give every one occaſion for a very prievous and 
juſt complaint, that we could not preſerve the prin. 
cipa] eſtate of the public, the fineſt poſſeſſion of the 
Roman people, the fund of our proviſions, the granar 
of our wants, a revenue entruſted with the ſtate; but 
that we muſt give up thoſe lands to Rullus, which 
after the power of Sylla, and the largeſſes of the 
Gracchi, are yet left us. I do not ſay, this is now 
the only revenue of the ſtate, which continues when 
others ceaſe, 1s an ornament in peace, fails us not in 
war, ſupports the army, and does not fear an enemy, 
I paſs over all theſe things, and reſerve them for my 
diſcourſe to the people, and only ſpeak at preſent of 
the danger of our peace and liberties.“ His view 
here was to raiſe the indignation of the ſenate againſt 
Rullus, and excite them to oppoſe the law. There is 
a beautiful inſtance of this figure in St Paul's epillle 
to Philemon, where, after he has earneſtly intreated 
him to receive again Oneſimus his ſervant, who had 
run from him, and promifed that if he had wronged 
him, or owed him any thing, he would repay it, he 
adds, That I may not ſay, you owe even yourſelf to me, 
Nothing could be a ſtronger motive to ſoften his diſ- 
pleaſure againſt his ſervant, from a ſenſe of gratitude 
to the apoſtle. Hermogenes has obſerved, that the 
delign of this figure is to poſſeſs the minds of the au- 
dience with more than the words expreſs, and that it 
1s principally made uſe of on three occafions: either 
when things are ſmall, but yet neceſſary to be men- 
tioned 5 or well known, and need not be enlarged 
on; or ungrateful, and therefore ſhould be intro- 
duced with caution, and not ſet in too ſtrong a 
light. 

The next figure abovementioned was Parrheſia, or 
reprehenſion: Not that whenever a perſon admonithes 
or reproves another, it is to be efteemed a figure; but 
when it is done with art and addreſs, and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as render it difficult not to diſpleaſe. The 
The orator therefore ſometimes prepares his hearers 
for this by commending them firft, urging the ne- 
ceſſity of it, repreſenting his great concern for them 
as his motive, or joining himſelf with them. Thus 
Cicero charges the ſenate with the death of Servius 
Sulpicius, for ſending him to Mark Antony under a 
very ill Rate of health, And his defign in it was to 
bring them more readily into a motion he was about 
to make, that both a ſtatue and a ſepulchral monu- 
ment might be erected to his memory at tne public 
Expence, © You (fays he), it is a very ſevere ex- 
preſſion, but I eannot help ſaying it; you, I ſay, have de- 
prived Servius Sulpicius of his life. It was not from 
cruelty indeed, (for what is there with which this 
aſſembly is leſs chargeable?) but when his diltemp@ 
pleaded his excuſe more than his words, from the 
hopes you conceived, that there was nothing which 
his authority and wiſdom might not be able to effect, 
you vehemently oppoſed his excuſe, end obliged him, 
who always had the greateſt regard for your com 
mands, to recede from his reſolution.” Sometim* 


indeed, the orator aſſumes an air of reproot, ous 
Vie 
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en view only to paſs a compliment with a better grace. 


As Cicero in his addreſs to Cæſar, when he ſays, “I 
hear that excellent and wiſe ſaying from you with 
concern, That you have lived long enough, either for 
the purpoſes of nature, or glory: for nature perhaps, 


if you think ſo; and, if you pleaſe, for glory; but, 


what is principally to be regarded, not for your coun- 
try.” It adds both a beauty and force to this figure, 
when it is expreſſed in a way of compariſon, As in 
the following inſtance of Cicero: “ But ſince my diſ- 
courſe leads me to this, conſider how you ought to be 
affected for the dignity and glory of your empire. 
Your anceſtors often engaged in war to redreſs the 
injuries of their merchants or ſailors: how ought you 
then to reſent it, that ſo many thouſand Roman ci- 
tizens were murdered by one meſſage, and at one time? 
Your forefathers deſt royed Corinth, the principal city 
in Greece, for the haughty treatment of their am- 
baſſadors ; and will you ſuffer that king to go un- 
puniſhed who has put to death a Roman legate, of 
conſular dignity, in the moſt ignominious as well as 
moſt cruel manner? See, leſt, as it was their honour 
to leave you the glory of ſo great an empire, it ſhould 
prove your diſgrace not to be able to maintain and 
defend what you have received from them.” By this 
figure an addreſs is made to the more tender paſſions, 
modeſty, ſhame, and emulation, the attendants of an 
ingenuous temper, which is ſooneſt touched, and moſt 
affected, by a juſt reproof. 

Another of theſe pathetic figures is Aparithmeſir, 
or enumeration, when that which might be expreſſed in 
general by a few words, is branched out into ſeveral 
particulars, to enlarge the idea, and render it the 
more affecting. Cicero in pleading for the Manilian 
law, where his defign is to conciliate the love and 
ellcem of the people to Pompey, thus enlarges upon 
his character: „ Now, what language can equal the 
virtue of Cneius Pompey ? What can be ſaid either 
worthy of him, or new to you, or which every one 
has not heard? For thoſe are not the only virtues of 


a general which are commonly thought ſo; labour in 


affairs, courage in dangers, induſtry in acting, diſ- 
patch in performing, defign in contriving ; which are 
greater in him than in all other generals we have ever 
ieen or heard of.“ And fo likewiſe, when he endea- 
ours to diſpoſſeſs Pompey of the apprehenfion that 
Milo defigned to aſſaſſinate him: „ If (ſays he) you 
fear Miloz if you imagine that either formerly, or at 
preſent, any ill deſign has been formed by him againſt 
your life; if the Bidiers raiſed through Italy, (as 
ſome of your officers give out), if theſe arms, if theſe 
en in the Capitol, if the centries, if the watch, if 
te guards which defend your perſon and houle, are 
med to prevent any attempt of Milo, and all of them 
*Ppointed, prepared, and ftationed on his account; he 
122 be thought a perſon of great power, and incre- 
"wry reſolution, above the reach and capacity of a 
8 man, that the moſt conſummate general, and 
oy whole republic are in arms againſt him only. But 
** does not perceive, that all the diſordered and 
* r. parts of the ſtate are committed to you, to 
rr, and ſupport them by theſe forces?” This 
dunn have been ſaid in a few words, that ſuch vait 
Parations could never be intended for ſo low a 


Uno! e - 
3 _ But the orator's view was to expole that 
ol, VIII. I 
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groundleſs report, and ſhame it out of countenance, Elocution. 


And ſoon after he endeavours to raiſe compaſſion for 
Milo under thoſe prejudices, by the ſame figure: „See 
how various and changeable is the ſtate of human life, 
how unſteady and voluble is fortune, what infidelity 
in friends, what diſguiſes ſuited to the times, what 
flights, what fears, even of the neareſt acquaintance, 
at the approach of dangers.” Had no addreſs to the 
paſſions been deſigned here, fewer of theſe reflections 
might have been ſufficient. The uſe of this figure in 
amplification is very evident from the nature of it, 
which conſiſts in unfolding of things, and by that 
means enlarging the conception of them, 

Exergaſia, or expoſition, has an affinity with the 
former figure: but it differs from it in this, that it 
conſiſts of ſeveral equivalent expreſſions, or nearly 
ſuch, in order to repreſent the ſame thing in a (tronger 
manner; whereas the other enlarges the idea by an 
enumeration of different particulars. So that this 
figure has a near relation to ſynonymia, of which we 
have treated before under Verbal figures, We have 
an inſtance of it in Cicero's defence of Sextius, where 
he ſays, „ Thoſe who at any time have incited the 
populace to ſedition, or blinded the minds of the ig- 
norant by corruption, or traduced brave and excellent 
men, and ſuch as deſerved well of the public, have 
with us always becn eſteemed vain, bold, bad, and per- 
nicious Citizens. But thoſe who repreſſed the at- 
tempts and endeavours of ſuch as, by their autho- 
rity, integrity, conſtancy, reſolution, and prudence, 
withſtood their inſolence, have been always accounted 
men of ſolidity, the chiefs, the leaders, and ſupporters 
of our dignity and government.” Nothing more 1s 
intended by this paſſage, but to ſet the oppoſite cha- 
raters of factious perſons and true patriots in the 
ſtrongeſt light, with a view to recommend the one, 
and create a juſt hatred and deteſtation of the other. 
So elſewhere he repreſents the juſtice of ſelf-defence 
in no leſs different terms: © If reaſon (ſays he) pre- 
fcribes this to the learned, and neceſſity to barbarians, 
cuſtom to nations, and nature itſelf to brutes, always 
to ward off all manner of violence, by al] poſſible ways, 
from their body, from their head, from their life ; 
you cannot judge this to be a criminal and wicked 
action, without judging at the ſame time that all 
perſons who fall among robbers and aſſaſſins mult 
either periſh by their weapons, or your ſentence.” — 
He is addreſſing here to the judges in favour of Milo. 
The warmth and vehemence of the ſpeaker often runs 
him into this figure, when he is affected with his ſub- 
je, and thinks no words, no expreſſions, forcible 
enough to convey his ſentiments; and therefore re- 
peats one after another, as his fancy ſuggeſts them. 
This flow of expreſſion, under the conduct of a good 
judgment, is otten attended with advantage; as it 
warms the hearers, and. impreſſes their minds, excites 
their paſſions, and helps them to (ce things in a ſtronger 
light. | 

een or imagery, is a deſcription of things 

painted in ſuch ſtrong and bright colours, as may help 
the imagination of the hearers to conceive of them 
rather as preſent to their view, than deſcribed in 
words. It is peculiarly ſuited for drawing characters; 
and often affords the fineit ornaments in poetry and 
biſtory, as well as oratory. Nor is it leis moving, 
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but ſuited to ſtrike different paſſions, according to the 
nature of the ſubject, and artful management of the 
ſpeaker. Cicero has thus drawn the picture of Cati- 
line, conſiſting of an unaccountable mixture of con- 
trary qualities. He had (ſays he) the appearance 
of the greateſt virtues: he made ule of many ill men 
to carry on his deſigns, and pretended to be in the 
intereſt of the beſt men; he had a very engaging be- 
haviour, and did not want induſtry nor application 
he gave into the greateſt looſeneſs, but was a good 
ſoldier. Nor do I believe there was ever the like 
monſter in the world, made of ſuch jariing and re- 
pugnant qualities and inclinations. Who at one time 
was more acceptable to the belt men, and who more 


intimate with the worſt? Who was once a better pa- 


triot, and who a greater enemy to this ſtate? Who 
more devoted to pleaſures, who more patient in la— 
bours? Who more rapacious, and yet more profuſe ? 
He ſuited himſelf to the humours of all he converſed 
with: was ſerious with the reſerved, and pleaſant with 
the jocoſe; grave with the aged, and facetious with 
the young ; bold with the daring, and extravagant 
with the profligate.” —Such a character of a man, 
when accompanied with power and intereſt, muſt 
render him no leſs the object of fear, than deteſtation 
which was the deſign of Cicero in this deſcription. 
And elſewhere, in order to prevail with the ſenate to 


direct the execution of thoſe conſpirators with Catiline 
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who were then in priſon, he paints the moſt diſmal 
ſcene of that horrid deſign in the ſtrongeſt colours. 
« M:thinks (ſays he) I = this city, the light of the 
world, and citadel of all nations, ſuddenly falling into 
one fire; I perceive heaps of miſerable citizens un- 
buried in their ruined country; the countenance and 
fury of Cethegus raging in your ſlaughter, preſents 
itſelf to my view.” This figure is very ſerviceable in 
amplification, as we have formerly ſhewn 1n treating 
upon that ſubject. But no ſmall judgment is required 
in the management of deſcriptions, Leſſer circum- 
itances ſhould eicher be wholly omitted, or but ſlightly 
touched; and thoſe which are more material drawn in 
their due proportion. Nature is as much the rule of 
the orator as of the painter, and what they both pro- 
poſe to imitate, And therefore, let a thought be ever 
io pleating and beautiful in itſelf, it muſt not be in— 
troduced when foreign to the purpoſe, or out of its 
place; any more than a painter ſhould attempt to alter 
nature, when he propoſes to copy it. Thas figure re- 
quires likewiſe a vigorous and lively genius. For the 
images in deſeription can riſe no higher than the con- 
ception of the ſpeaker, fince the 1dea muſt firſt be 
formed in his own mind before he can convey it to 
others; and agreeably to the clearneſs with which 
he conceives it himſelf, he will be able to expreſs it in 
words. 

Aporia, or doubt, expreſſes the debate of the mind 
with itſelf upon a preſſing difficulty. A perſon in 
ſuch a tate is apt to hefitate, or ſtart ſeveral things 
ſucceſſively, without coming to any fixed reſolution. 
The unealineſs ariſing from ſuch a diſorder of thought 
is naturally very moving. Of this kind is that of 
Cicero for Cluentius, when he ſays, “ I know not 
which way to turn myſelf. Shall I deny the ſcandal 
thrown upon him of bribing the judges? Can I ſay 
the people were not told of it? that it was not talked 


of in the court? mentioned in the ſenate? Can I re. 
move an opinion ſo deeply and long rooted in the 


minds of men? It is not in my power. You, judges, 


muſt ſupport his innocence, and reſcue him from this 
calamity.” Orators ſometimes chooſe to begin their 
diſcourſe with this figure. A diffidence of mind at 
firſt 18 not unbecoming, but graceful. It carries in it 
an air of modeſty, and tends very much to conciliate 
the affections of the hearers. Livy gives us a ve 
elegant example of this, in a ſpeech of Scipio Afri- 
canus to his ſoldiers, when, calling them together after 
a ſedition, he thus beſpeaks them: I never thought 
I ſhould have been at a loſs, in what manner to ad. 
dreſs my army. Not that I have applied myſelf more 
to words, than things; but becauſe I have been ac. 
cuſtomed to the genius of ſoldiers, having been trained 
up in the camp almoſt from my childhood. But 1 
am in doubt what or how to ſpeak to you, not knowin 
what name to give you. Shall I call you citizens, who 
have revolted from your country? Soldiers, who have 
diſowned the authority of your genera], and broke your 
military oath? Enemies? I perceive the mien, the 
aſpect, and habit of citizens; but diſcern the actions, 
words, deſigns, and diſpoſitions of enemies.“ 

Sometimes a paſſion has that effect, not ſo much to 
render a perſon doubtful what to ſay, as to (top him 
in the midſt of a ſentence, and prevent his expreſſing 
the whole of what he deſigned; and then it is called 
Apoſropeſis, or concealment. It denotes different paſ- 
ſions; as anger, which, by reaſon of its heat and vehe- 
mence, 2 perſons to break off abruptly in their 
diſcourſe. So the old man in Terence, when he was 
jealous that his ſervant obſtructed his deſigns, uſes 
this imperfect, but threatening expreſſion ; Mn, if [ 
find.” And Neptune, when deſcribed by Virgil as 
very angry that the winds ſhould preſume to diſturb 
the ſea without his permiſſion, after he has called them 
to him to know the reaſon of it, threatens them in this 
abrupt manner: 

« Whom ! but firſt I'll lay the ſtorm.” 

But Cicero, in writing to Atticus, applies it to ex- 
preſs grief, where he ſays, I know nothing of Pom- 
pey, and believe he muſt be taken, if he is not got on 
ſhipboard. O incredible ſwiftneſs! But of our triend.— 
Thovgh I cannot accuſe him without grief, for whom 
I am in ſo much concern and trouble.” And in a 
letter to Caſſius he uſes it to expreſs fear, when he 
ſays to him, © Brutus could ſcarce ſupport himſelt at 
Mutina; if he is ſafe, we have carried the day. But 
if—heaven avert the omen! all muſt have recourſe to 
you.” His meaning is, „If Brutus ſhould be de- 
feated.“ | | 

The next figureis erotęſis, or interrogation. But every 
interrogation or queſtion is not figurative. When we 
inquire about a thing that is doubtful, in order to be 
informed, this is no figure, but the natural form 0 
ſuch expreſſions. As if I aſk a perſon, Where he ts 
going? or What he is dving ? But then it becomes fi- 
gurative when the ſame thing may be expreſſed in à 
direct manner; but the putting it by way of que. 
ſtion gives It a much greater life and ſpirit. As when 
Cicero ſays, „ Catiline, how long will you abuſe our 
patience ? do not you perceive your deſigns are diſco- 
vered?” He might indeed have ſaid, 2 abuſe ou. 
patience a long while, You muſt be ſenſible your def 
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on. are diſcovered. But it is eaſy to perceive how much 
— this latter way of expreſſion falls ſhort of the force and 
vehemence of the former. And ſo when Medea ſays, 
I could ſave ; and do you aft, if 7 can deſtroy ? Had 
ſhe ſaid, I could ſave, and I can deſtroy, the ſentence 
had been flat, and very unfit to expreſs the rage and 
fury in which the poet there repreſents her. This fi- 
ure is ſuited to expreſs moſt paſhons and emotions 
of the mind, as anger, diſdain, fear, deſire, and 
others. It ſerves alſo to preſs and bear down an ad- 
verſary. Cicero frequently makes this uſe of it. As 
ja his defence of Planeius: © I will make you this of- 
fer (ſays he) chooſe any tribe you pleaſe, and ſhew, 
as you ought, by whom it was bribed ; and if you 
cannot, as I believe you will not undertake it, I will 
prove how he gained it. Is this a fair conteſt ? Will 
you engage on this foot? I cannot give you fairer 
play. Why are you filent ? Why do you diſſemble ? 
Why do you hefitate ? I inſiſt upon it, urge you to it, 
preſs it, require, and even demand it of you.” Such 
a way of puſhing an antagoniſt ſhews the ſpeaker has 
rat confidence in his cauſe; otherwiſe he would ne- 
ver lay himſelf ſo open, if he was not aſfured the other 
party had nothing to reply, This figure likewiſe di- 
terſifies a diſcourſe, and gives it a beautiful variety, 
by altering the form of expreſſion ; provided it be nei- 
ther too frequent, nor continued too long at once. 
And beſides the warmth and eager manner in which it 
is expreſſed, enlivens the hearers, and quickens their 
attention, 

Ecphoneſis, or exclamation, is a vehement exten- 
ſion of the voice, occalioned by a commotion of 
mind, naturally venting itſelf by this figure, which 
is uſed by Cicero to expreſs a variety of paſſions. It 
often denotes reſentment or indignation. Thus, after 
his return from baniſhment, refleQing on thoſe who 
had occaſioned it, he breaks out into this moving ex- 
clamation : „ O mouraful day to the ſenate, and all 
good men, calamitous to the flate, afflictive to me and 
my family, but glorious in the view of poſterity !” 
His deſign was to excite an odium againſt the authors 
of his exile, when recalled in ſo honourable a manner. 
And again in his defence of Cælius: “ O the great 
force of truth; which eaſily ſupports itſelf againſt the 


had been juſt ſhewing the abſurdity of the charge 
againlt Czlivs, and now endeavours to expoſe his ac- 
culers to the indignation of the court. At other 
times it is uſed to expreſs diſdain or contempt. 
As when ſpeaking of Pompey's houſe, which was 
bought by Mark Anthony, he ſays: „ O conſum- 
mate impudence! dare you go within that houſe! dare 
you enter that venerable threſhold, and ſhow your au- 
dacious countenance to the tutelar deities, which re- 
lide there? Nor is it leſs ſuited to indicate grief, as 
when he ſays of Milo: O that happy country, which 
all receive this man! ungrateful this, if it baniſh 
him! miſerable, if it loſe him!” And ſometimes it 
crves to expreſs admiration; as when, in compliment 
to Cæſar, he ſays, O admirable clemency ! worthy 
of the greateſt praiſe, the higheſt ,encomiums, and 
= laſting monuments !” It has its vſe alſo in ridi- 
2 ony. As in his oration for Balbus, where 
B erides his accuſer, by ſaying, „ O excellent in- 
"peter of the law! maſter of antiquity ! correQor 
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wit, craft, ſubtilty, and artful deſigns of men !” He” 
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ſometimes uſe it by way of intreaty or with. As the 
royal Pſalmiſt : “ O that I had the wings of a dove, 
that I might flee away, and be at refl!” And at other 
times in triumph and exultation, as in that of St Pau: 
« O death, where is thy ſting! O grave, where is thy 
victory!“ It is frequently joined with the preceding f- 
gure, interregation; as appears in ſome of the inſtan— 
ces here brought from Cicero. And it generally fol- 
lows the repreſentation of the thing which occaſions it, 
Though ſometimes it is made uſe of to introduce it, 
and then it ſerves to prepare the mind by exciting it3 
attention. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Cœlius, to 
render the character of Clodia more odious, at whoſe 
inſtigation he was accuſed, inſinuates that ſhe had be- 
fore poiſoned her huſband ; and to heighten the bar 
barity of the fact, and make it appear the more ſhock- 
ing, he introduces the account of it, with this mo- 
ving exclammation : * O heavens, why do you ſome- 
times wink at the greateſt crimes of mankind, or de- 
lay the puniſhment of them to futurity !”” 

Epiphonema, or acclamation, has a great affinity 
with the former figure. And it is ſo called, when the 
ſpeaker, at the concluſion of his argument, makes ſome 
lively and juſt remark upon what he has been ſaying, 
to give it the greater force, and render it the more 
affecting to his hearers. It is not ſo vehement and 
impetuous as exclamation, being uſually expreſſive of 
the milder and more gentle paſſions. And the reflec- 
tion ought not only to contain ſome plain and obvious 
truth, but likewiſe to ariſe naturally from the diſcourſe 
which occaſioned it, otherwiſe it loſes its end. When 
Cicero has ſhewn, that recourſe is never to be had to 
force and violence, but in caſes of the utmoſt neceſſi- 
ty, he concludes with the following remark : © "Thus 
to think, is prudence; to act, fortitude; both to think 
and act, perfect and conſummate virtue.” And elſe- 
where, after he has deſcribed a fingular inſtance of 
cruelty and breach of friendſhip ; “ Hence (ſays he) 
we may learn, that no duties are fo facred and ſolemn, 
which covetouſneſs will not violate.” This figure is 
frequently expreſſed in a way of admiration. As when 
Cicero has obſerved, that all men are deſirous to live 
to an advanced age, but uneaſy under it when at- 
tained, he makes this juſt reflection upon ſuch a con- 
duct: “ So great is their inconſtancy, folly, and per- 
verſeneſs !”? 

The next figure in order is apy/trophe, or addreſs, 
when the ſpeaker breaks off from the ſeries of his dil- 
courſe, and addreſſes himſelf to ſome particular perſon 
preſent or abſent, living or dead; or to animate na- 
ture, as endowed with ſenſe and reaſon. By this means 
he has an opportunity of ſaying many things with 
greater freedom than perhaps would be conſiſtent 
with decency if immediately directed to the perſons 
themſelves. He can admonith, chide, or cenſure, with- 
out giving offence. Nor is there any paſſion, but may 
be very advantageouſly expreſſed by this figure, When 
an orator has been ſpeaking of any particular perſon, 
on a ſudden to turn upon him, and apply the diſcourſe 
to that perſon himſelf, is very moving; ic 18 like at- 
tacking an adverſary by ſurprize, when he is off 
his guard, and where he leaſt expects it. Thus Ci— 
cero: © I deſire, ſenators, to be merciful, but not to 
appear negligent in ſo great dangers of the (tate; tho' 
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at preſent I cannot but condemn myſelf of remiſſnels. 
There is a camp formed in Italy, at the entrance of 
Etruria, againſt the ſtate ; our enemies increaſe daily; 
but we ſee the commander of the camp, and general 
of the enemies, within our walls, in the very ſenate, 
contriving fome inteſtine ruin to the ſtate. If now, 
Catiline, I ſhould order you to be ſeized and put to 
death, I have reaſon to fear, that all good men would 
rather think I had deferred it too long, than charge me 
with cruelty. But I am prevailed with for a certain 
reaſon not to do that yet, which ought to have been 
done leng fince.” This ſudden turn of the diſcourſe to 
Catiline himſelf, and the addreſs to him in that un— 
expected manner, mult have touched him very ſenfibly. 
So in his defence of Milo, expreſſing his concern if he 
ſhould not ſucceed in it, he ſays: “ And how ſhall I 
anſwer it to you, my brother Quintus, the partner of 
my misfortunes, who art now abſent.” And elſe- 
where addreſſing to the ſoldiers of the Martian legion, 
who had been killed in an engagement with Mark An- 
thony, he thus beſpeaks them: “ O happy death, 
which due to nature, was paid to your country ! I may 
eſteem you truly born for your country, who likewiſe 
received your name from Mars; ſo that the ſame deity 
ſeems to have produced this city for the world, and 
you for this city.” And in his oration for Balbus he 
thus calls upon dumb nature to witneſs to Pompey's 
virtues: “ I invoke you, mute regions; you, moſt di- 
ſtant countries; you ſeas, havens, iſlands, and ſhores. 
For what coaſt, what land, what place is there, in 
which the marks of his courage, humanity, wiſdom, 
and prudence, are not extant?” An appeal to heaven, 
or any part of inanimate nature, has ſomething very 
ſublime and ſolemn in it, which we often meet with in 
ſacred writ. So the divine prophet : “ Hear, O hea- 
vens! and give ear, O earth! for the Lord hath ſpoken.” 
And in like manner, the prophet Jeremy: * Be alto- 
niſhed, O ye heavens, at this.” 

Proſopopea, or the fiction of a perſon: by which, ei- 
ther an abſent perſon is introduced ſpeaking ; or one 
who 1s dead, as if he was aliveand preſent ; or ſpeech 
15 attributed to ſome inanimate being. There is no 
figure, perhaps, which ſerves more or better purpoſes 
to an orator than this, For by this means he 1s en- 
abled to call in all nature to his aſſiſtance, and can 
aſſign to every thing ſuch parts as he thinks conve- 
nient. There is ſcarce any thing fit to be ſaid, but 
may be introduced this way, When he thinks his 
own character is not of ſufficient weight to affect his 
audience in the manner he defires, he ſubſtitutes a per- 
ſon of greater authority than himſelf to engage their 
attention. When he has ſevere things to ſay, and 
which may give offence as coming from himſelf ; he 
avoids this, by putting them into the mouth of ſome 
other perſon from whom they will be better taken; 
or makes inanimate nature bring a charge, or expreſs 
a reſentment, to render it the more affecting. And by 
the ſame method he ſometimes chooſes to ſecure him- 
felf from a ſuſpicion of flattery, in carrying a com- 
pliment too high, We meet with ſeveral very beautiful 
inſtances of this figure in Cicero; but an example of 
each fort may here ſuffice, beginning with that of an 
abſent perſon, from his defence of Milo, whom he 
thus introduces as ſpeaking to the citizens of Rome: 
* Should he, holding the bloody ſword, cry out, At- 


blius Clodius ; by this ſword: and by this right hand 
I have kept off his rage from your necks, which le 
laws, no courts of judicature, could reſtrain; it is b 
my means, that juſtice, equity, laws, liberty, ſhame, 
and modeſty, remain in the city. Is it to be feared 
how the city would bear this action? Is there any 
one now, who would not approve and commend it,” 
And in his oration for Balbus, he introduces Marius, 
who was then dead, to plead in his defence: « Can 
Balbus (ſays he) be condemned, without condemning 
Marius for a like fact? Let him be preſent a little to 
your thoughts, fince he cannot be ſo in perſon ; that 
you may view him in your minds, though you canngt 
with your eyes. Let him tell you, he was not unac- 
quainted with leagues, void of examples, or ignorant 
of war,” And again, in his firſt invective againſt Ca- 
tiline, he repreſents his country as thus expoltulating 
with himſelf, and upbraidiug him for ſuffering ſuch 
a criminal as Catiline to Jive. © Should my country 
(ſays he), which is much dearer to me than my life, 
ſhould all Italy, all the ſtate, thus addreſs me, Mark 
Tully, what do you do? Do you ſuffer him, whom 
you have found to be an enemy, who you ſce is to be 
at the head of the war, whom you perceive your ene- 
mies wait for in their camp as their general, who has 
been the contriver of this wickedneſs, the chief of the 
conſpiracy, the exciter of ſlaves and profligate citizens, 
to leave the city, which is rather to bring him in, than 
let him out ? Will not you order him to be impriſon- 
ed, condemned, and executed ? What prevents you ? 
The cuſtom of our anceſtors ? But private perſons have 
often puniſhed pernicious citizens in this ſtate. The 
laws relating to the puniſhment of Roman citizens? 
But traitors never had the rights of citizens. Do you 
fear the cenſure of poſterity ? Truly you make a very 
handſome return to the people of Rome, who have ad- 
vanced you from an obſcure condition fo early to the 
higheſt dignity ; if you negle& their ſafety to avoid 
envy, or from the apprehention of any danger, And 
if you fear cenſure ; which is moſt to be dreaded, that 
which may ariſe from juſtice and fortitude, or from 
cowardice and treachery ? When Italy ſhall be walled 
by a war, Cities plundered, and houſes burnt, do you 
think then to eſcape the ſevereſt cenſure.” In the 
management of this figure, care ſhould be taken, that 
what is ſaid be always conſiſtent with the character in- 
troduced, in which both the force and beauty of it 
conſiſt. 
In treating upon figures, we have hitherto conſider- 
ed them ſeparately; but it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that ſome expreſſions conſiſt of a complication 
of them, and may come under the denomination of ſe· 
veral figures, as well verbal as thoſe of ſentences, 
differently confidered. Thus when Cicero lays: 
„% What, Tubero, did your drawn ſword do in the 
Pharſalian battle? at whoſe ſide was its point direc- 
ted? what was the intention of your arms!“ As he 
ſpeaks to Tubero, it is an apoſtrophe ; as the expre!- 
ſions have much the ſame import, and are deſigned to 
heighten and aggravate the fact, it is exergaſia 3 an 
as they are put by queſtion, it is suterrogation: 
likewiſe in his ſecond Philippic, where he ſays, 
% What can I think ? that I am contemned ? I ſee ro- 
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3 detate as they are, which Anthony can deſpiſe. Did 


ne think he could eaſily leſſen me in the ſenate ? But 
they, who have commended many famous citizens for 
their good government of the ſtate, never thanked any 
but me for preſerving it. Would he contend with me 
for eloquence ? This would be a favour indeed. For 
what could be a larger and more copious ſubjeR, than 
ſor me to ſpeak for myſelf againſt Anthony? His de- 
ſign was really this: he thought he could nor convince 
lis aſſociates, that he was truly an enemy to his coun- 
try, unleſs he was ſo firſt to me,” There are three fi- 
cures in this paſſage 3 doubr, interrogation, and ſub- 
cen. And again, when he introduces Sicily thus 
addreſſing to Verres in a way of complaint: What- 
ever gold, whatever filver, whatever ornaments in my 
cities, dwellings, temples, whatever right of any kind 
I poſſeſſed by the favour of the ſenate and people of 
Rome; you, Verres, have plundered and taken from 
me.” Here is a proſoprpeia, joined with the verbal fi- 
gure anaphora, as ſeveral members of the ſentence be- 
gin with the ſame word. The like inſtances of complex 
figures frequently occur, and therefore we need not 
multiply examples of them here, 


PARTICULAR ELOCUTION, 


Or that part of Elocution which conſiders the 
ſeveral Properties and Ornaments of Language, 
as they are made uſe of to form different ſorts 


of Style. 


Cray, IV. Of Style, and its different Characters. 


Taz word ye, properly fignifies the inſtrument 
which the ancients uſed in writing, For as they com- 
monly wrote upon thin boards covered over with wax, 
and ſometimes upon the barks of trees, they made uſe 
of a long inſtrument like a bodkin, pointed at one 
end, with which they cut their letters; and broad at 
the other, to eraze any thing they choſe to alter. 
And this the Latins called //i/us. But tho? this be 
the firſt ſenſe of the word, yet afterwards it came to 
denote the manner of expreſſion. In which ſenſe we 
lixewiſe uſe it, by the ſame kind of trope that we 
call any one's writing his hand. But as to the rea- 
ſons which occaſion a variety of ſtyle, they are princi- 
pally theſe. 

dince both ſpeech and writing are only ſenſible ex- 
preſſions of our thoughts, by which we communicate 
them to others; as all men think more or leſs diffe- 
rently, ſo conſequently they in ſome meaſure differ in 
their ſtyle. No two perſons, who were to write up- 
on one ſubject, would make uſe of all the ſame words. 
And were this poſſible, yet they would as certainly 
aner in their order and connection, as two painters, 
who uſed the ſame colours in painting the ſame pic- 
ture, would neceſſarily vary their mixtures and diſ- 
3 of them, in the ſeveral gradations of lights 
ad ſhades. As every painter therefore has ſomething 


peculiar in his manner, ſo has every writer in his ſtyle. 
dis from theſe internal characters, in a good meaſure, 
"amy undertake to diſcover the true authors of 
8 3 writings ; and to ſhew that others are ſpu- 

and not the genuine productions of thoſe whoſe 


as they judge of the age of ſuch 


that critics 


eines they bear; 
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writings from the words and manner of expreſſion Elocution - 


which have been in uſe at different times. And we 
may often obſerve in perſons a fondneſs for ſome par- 
ticular words or phraſes; and a peculiarity in the turn 
or connection of their ſentences, or in their tranſitions 
from one thing to another; by which their ſtyle may 
be known, even when they defign to conceal it. For 
theſe things, thro” cuſtom and habit, will ſometimes 
drop from them, notwithſtanding the greateſt caution 
to prevent it. 

There is likewiſe very often a confiderable difference 
in the ſtyle of the ſame perſon, in ſeveral parts of his 
life. Young perſons, whoſe invention is quick and 
lively, commonly run into a pompous and luxuriant 
ſtyle. Their fancy repreſents the images of things to 
their mind in a gay and ſpritely manner, cloathed 
with a variety of circumſtances; and while they en- 
deavour to ſet off each of theſe in the brighteſt and 
moſt- glittering colours, this renders their ſtyle ver- 
boſe and florid, but weakens the force and ſtrength of 
it. And therefore, as their imagination gradually 
cools, and comes under the conduct of a more mature 
judgment, they find it proper to cut off many ſuper- 
fluities ; ſo that by omitting unneceſſary words and cir- 
cumſtances, and by a cloſer connection of things 
placed in a ſtronger light, if their ſtyle becomes leſs 
ſwelling and pompous, it 1s, however, more correct 
and nervous. But as old age finks the powers of the 
mind, chills the imagination, and weakens the judge- 
ment; the ſtyle, too, in proportion uſually grows dry 
and languid. Critics have obſerved ſomething of this 
difference in the writings even of Cicero himſelf. To 
be maſter of a good ſtyle, therefore, it ſeems neceſſary 
that a perſon ſhould be endued with a vigorous mind 
and lively fancy, a ſtrong memory, and a good judge- 
ment. It is by the imagination that the mind con- 
ceives the images of things. If the impreſſions of 
thoſe images be clear and diſtin, the ſtyle will be {9 
too; ſince language is nothing but a copy of thoſe 
images firſt conceived by the mind. But if the images 
are faint and imperfe&, the ſtyle will accordingly be 
flat and languid. This is evident from the difference 
between ſuch objects as are repreſented to our fight, 
and things of which we have only read or heard. For 
as the former generally make a deeper impreſſion up- 
on our minds, ſo we can deſcribe them in a more ſtrong 
and lively manner. And we commonly find, that 
according as perſons are affected themſelves when 
they ſpeak, they are able to affect others with what 
they ſay. Now perſons are more or leſs affected with 
things in proportion to the impreſſions which the 
images of thoſe things make upon the mind. For the 
ſame reaſon alſo, if the imagination be dull, and in- 
diſpoſed to receive the ideas of things, the ityle will 
be Riff and heavy; or if the images are irregular and 
diſordered, the ſtyle will likewiſe be perplexed and 
confuſed. When things lie ſtraight (as we ſay) in 
the mind, we expreſs them with eaſe, and in their juſt 
connection and dependence; but when they are warpt 
and crooked, we deliver them with pain and difficulty, 
as well as diſorder. A good fancy ſhould likewiſe 
be accompanied with a happy memory. This helps 
us to retain the names of thoſe things the ideas 


whereof are preſcnted to the mind by the imagination, 
together 
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Elocution. together with proper and ſuitable phraſes to expreſs 
. them in their ſeveral connections and relations to each 
other. When the images of things offer themſelves to 
the mind, unleſs the names of them preſent themſelves 
at the ſame time, we are at a loſs to expreſs them, or 
at leaſt are in danger of doing it by wrong and improper 
terms. Beſides, varicty is neceflary in diſcourſe to 
render it agreeable ; and therefore, without a large 
furniture of words and phraſes, the fiyle will neceſlari- 
ly become inſipid and jejune, by the frequent return 
of the ſame terms and manner of expreſſion. But to 
both theſe a ſolid judgment is highly requiſite to form 
a juſt and accurate ſtyle. A fruitful imagination will 
furniſh the mind with plenty of ideas, and a good 
memory will help to clothe them in proper language; 
but unleſs they are both under the conduct of reaſon, 
they are apt to hurry perſons into many inconveniences. 
Such are generally great talkers, but far from good 
orators. Freſh images continually crowd in upon 
them, faſter than the tongue can well expreſs them. 
This runs them into long and tedious diſcourſes, 
f abounding with words, but empty of ſenſe. Many 

impertinencies, if not improprieties, neceſſarily mix 

themſelves with what they ſay; and they are fre- 

quently carried off from their point, by not —_— 

their fancies under a proper regulation. So that ſuch 

diſcourſes, though compoled perhaps of pretty ex- 


preſſions, rhetorical flowers, and ſprightly ſallies of 
wit, yet fall very much ſhort of a ſtrong and manly 


eloquence. But where reaſon preſides and holds the 
reins, every thing is weighed before it 1s ſpoken. 


The propereſt words are made choice of, which beſt 
ſuit the ideas they are defigued to convey ; rather 
than the moſt gay and pompous. All things are not 
{a.*, which offer themſelves to the mind, and fancy 
dictates; but ſuch only as are fit and proper, and 
the reft are dropped. Some things are but ſlightly 
mentioned, and others diſcourſed on more largely and 
fully, according to their different importance. And 
every thing is placed in that order, and cloathed in 
ſuch a dreſs, as may repreſent it to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. So that, in a word, the foundation of a good 
ſtyle is chiefly good ſenſe, Where theſe qualities all 
meet in a conſiderable degree, ſuch perſons have the 
happineſs to excell, cither in ſpeaking or writing. 

+ Shu perſons of 
a vigorous and ſpritely imagination, have but a weak 
judgment ; and others much more judicious can think 
but ſlowly. And it is this, in a great meaſure, which 
makes the difference between ſpeaking and writing 
well, as one or the other of theſe qualities is predo- 
minant. A perſon of a lively fancy, ready wit, and 
voluble tongue, will deliver himſelf off hand much 
better and more acceptably, than one who is capable, 
upon due premeditation, to diſcern farther into the 
lubject, but cannot command his thoughts with the 
ſame eaſe and freedom. And this latter would have 
the ſame advantage of the other, were they both 
coolly to offer their ſentiments in writing. Many 
things appear well in ſpeaking, which will not bear 
a firifct ſcrutiny, While the hearer's attention is 
obliged to keep pace with the ſpeaker, he is not at 
leiſure to obſerre every impropriety or incoherence, 
bat many fips cafily eſcape him, which in reading are 


But this is not generally the caſe, 
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preſently diſcovered. Hence it is often found, that Elo 


diſcourſes, which were thought very fine when heard 
appear to have much leſs beauty, as well as ſtrength, 
when they come to be read. And therefore it is not 
without reaſon, that Cicero recommends to all those 
who are candidates for eloquence, and defirous to he. 
come maſters of a good ſtyle, to write much, This 
affords them an opportunity to digeſt their thought; 
weigh their words and expreſſions, and pive every 
thing its proper force and. evidence; as likewiſe, h 
reviewing a diſcourſe when compoſed, to correct iis 
errors, or ſupply its defects; till by practice they 
gain a readineſs both to think juſtly, and to ſpeak 
with propriety and eloquence, But it is time to pro- 
ceed to ſome other cauſes of the diverſity of ſtyle, 

Different countries have not only a different lan- 
guage, but likewiſe a peculiarity of ſtyle ſuited to their 
temper and genius. The eaſtern nations had a lofty 
and majeſtic way of ſpeaking. Their words are full 
and ſonorous, their expreſſions ſtrong and forcible, 
and warmed with the moſt lively and moving figures, 
This is very evident from the Jewiſh writings in the 
Old Teſtament, in which we find a moſt aprecable 
mixture of ſimplicity and dignity. On the contrary, 
the ſtyle of the more northern languages generally 
partakes of the chilneſs of their climate, “ There is,” 
ſays Mr Addiſon “, « a certain coldneſs and indifference, , . 
in the phraſes of our European languages, when they are,, '; 
compared with the oriental forms of ſpeech. And it 
happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run into 
the Evgliſh tongue with a peculiar grace and beauty, 
Our language has received innumerable elegancies and 
mprovements from that infuſion of Hebraiſms, which 
are derived to it out of the poetical paſſages in holy 
writ. They give a force and energy to our expreſſions, 
warm and animate our Janguage, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes than any 
that are to be met with in our own tongue. There is 
ſomething ſo pathetic in this kind of diction, that it 
often ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our hearts 
burn within us.” 

Again, people of different nations vary in their 
cuſtoms and manners, which occaſions a diverſity in 
their ſtyle. This was very remarkable in the Attics, 
Adatics, and Rhodians, and is often taken notice of 
by ancient writers. The Athenians, while they con- 
tinued a free ſtate, were an active, induſtrious, and 
frugal people ; very polite indeed, and cultivated arts 
and ſciences beyond any other nation : but as they 
had powerful enemies, and were exceeding jcalous of 
their liberties, this preſerved them from wantonnels 
and luxury. And their way of ſpeaking was agree 
able to their conduct; accurate and cloſe, but very full 
and expreſſive, The Afiatics, on the other hand, 
were more gay, and looſe in their manners, devote 
to luxury and pleaſure; and accordingly they affected 
a florid and ſwelling ſtyle, filled with redundancies 
and ſuperfluities of expreſſion. Indeed, ſome of the 
ancients have attributed this looſeneſs of ſtyle to the" 
way of purſuing eloquence at firſt. For as they wee 
put upon it by converſing with the Greek colonies 
who ſettled among them, they ſuppoſe, that in "nu 
tating them, before they were maſters of the langv?8" 


they were often obliged to make uſe of circumlocu- 
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non. tions, which afterwards became habitual, and very 
— much weakened the force of their expreſſions, as it 
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were put to this neceſſity at firſt, when they found its 
in effect, they might eaſily have amended it after- 
wards, as they grew better acquainted with the Greek 
language, had they been inclined ſo to do. The 
Rhodian ſtyle was a medium between the other two; 
not ſo conciſe and expreſſive as the Attic, nor yet ſo 
looſe and redundant as the Afiatic. Quintilian ſays, 
it had a mixture of its author, and the humour of the 
cople ; and, like plants ſet in a foreign foil, degene- 
rated from the Attic purity, but not ſo wholly as to loſe 
it. They firſt received it from Æſchines, who being 
worſted in his famous conteſt with Demoſthenes, re- 
tired thither, and tavght rhetoric, which put them 
upon the ſtudy of eloquence, 
The ſtyle of the ſame country likewiſe very much 
alters in different ages. Cicero tells us, that the firſt 
Latin hiſtorians aimed at nothing more than barely to 
make themſelves intelligible, and that with as much 
brevity as they could. Thoſe who ſucceeded them 
advanced a ſtep further; and gave ſomewhat a better 
turn and cadency to their ſentences, though ſtill with- 
out any dreſs or ornament. Bot afterwards, when the 
Greek language became faſhionable at Rome, by co- 
pying after their writers, ſuch as Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and others, they endeaveured to in- 
troduce all their beauties into their own tongue, which 
in Cicero's time was brought to its highelt perfection. 
But it did not long continue in that ſtate. A dege- 
neracy of manners ſoon altered their taſte, and cor- 
rupted their language, which Quintilian very much 
complains of in his time. The caſe was the ſame with 
reſpe& to the Greek tongue; though that had the 
good fortune to continue its purity much longer than 
the Latin. Nor can any language be exempt from 
the common fate of all human productions; which 
have their beginning, perfection, and decay. Beſides, 
there is a ſort of faſhion in language, as well as other 
things, and the generality of people are always fond 
of running into the mode. Perhaps ſome one, or a 
jew perſons, fall into a manner which happens to 
pleaſe, This gives them a reputation; and others im- 
mediately copy after them, till it generally prevail. 
Cicero tells us, that the moſt ancient Greek orators, 
vhoſe writings were extant in his time, ſuch as Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades, and others, were ſubtle, acute, con- 
cile, and abounded in ſenſe rather than words. But 
another ſet that followed them, of which were Critias, 
heramenes, and Lyfias, retained the good ſenſe of 
the former, and at the ſame time took more care of 
their ſtyle ; not leaving it ſo bare as the former had 
done, but furniſhing it with a better dreſs. After 
theſe came Iſocrates, who added all the flowers and 
eauties of eloquence. And as he had abundance of 
followers, they applied theſe ornaments and decora- 
tons according to their different genius; ſome for 
pomp and ſplendour; and others to invigorate their 
lle, and give it the greater force and energy. And 
n this latter way Demoſthenes principally excelled. 
oy as each of theſe manners had its peculiar beau- 
8 generally prevailed in different ages; Cicero 
as this could not have happened otherwiſe than 
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naturally would do. But one would think, if they 


I 
from imitation, And he attributes it to the 83 
cauſe, that afterwards they ſunk into a ſofter and 
ſmoother manner, not leſs exact and florid, but more 
cold and lifeleſs. If we take a view of our own 
. . Chaucer ſeems to have been the firſt who 
made any conſiderable attempts to cultivate it. And 
whoever looks into him, will perceive the difference to 
be ſo great from what it is at preſent, that it ſcarce 
appears to be the ſame language. "The gradual im- 
provements it has fince received, are very evident in 
the writers almoſt of every ſucceeding age ſince that 
time; and how much farther it may ſtill be carried, 
time only can diſcover. See LaxnGvuace. 

Another cauſe of the variety of ſtyle ariſes from the 
different nature and properties of language. A dif- 
ference in the letters, the make of the words, and the 
order of them, do all affect the ſtyle. So Quintilian 
obſerves, that the Latin tongue cannot equal the 
Greek in pronunciation, becauſe it is harſher. The 
Latins want two of the ſofteſt Greek letters, v and g; 
and uſe others of a very hard ſound, which the Greeks 
have not, as Fand g. Again, many Latin words end 
in ; a letter of a broad and hollow ſound, which 
never terminates any Greek word; but , does fre- 
quently, whoſe ſound is much ſofter and ſweeter. Be- 
ſides, in the combination of ſyllables, the letters h and 
d are often ſo ſituated, as to require too ſtrong and 
unequal a force to be laid upon them, as in the words 
obverſus and adj unge. Another advantage of the Greek 
tongue ariſes from the variety and different ſeat of the 
accents: for the Greeks often accent the laſt ſyllable, 


which both enlivens the pronounciation, and renders it 


more muſical; whereas the Latins never do this. But 
the greateſt advantage of the Greeks lies in theic 
plenty and variety of words; for which reaſon they 
have leſs occaſion for tropes or circumlocutions, which, 
when uſed from neceſlity, have generally leſs force, 
and weaken the ſtyle. But under theſe diſadvantages, 
Quintilian ſeems to give his countrymen the belt ad- 
vice the caſe will admit of : That what they cannot 
do in words, .they ſhould make up in ſenſe. If their 
expreſſions are not ſo ſoft and tender, they ſhould ex- 
ceed in ftrength ; if they are leſs ſubtile, they ſhould 
be more ſublime; and if they have fewer proper 
words, they ſhould excell in the beauty as well as num- 
ber of their figures. If this account of Quintilian be 
juſt, that the Greek tongue does ſurpaſs the Latin in 
all theſe inſtances, it is certain that both of them 
have much greater advantages over ſome modern lan— 
guages. The varying all their declinable words, both 
nouns and verbs, by terminations, and not by ſigns, 
contributes very much to the fmoothneſs and harmony 
of their periods. Whereas in the modern languages, 
thoſe ſmall particles and pronouns, which diſtinguiſh 
the caſes of nouns, and the tenſes and perſons of verbs, 
hinder the run of a period, and render the ſound much 
more rough and uneven. Beſides, the ancient lan- 
guages ſeem to have a better and more equal mitture 
of vowels and conſonants, which makes their pronun- 
ciation more eaſy and muſical. 

But the chief diftinQion of ſtyle ariſes from the dif- 
ferent ſubjeRs, or matter of diſcourſe. The ſame way 
of ſpeaking no more ſuits all ſubjects, than the ſame 
garment would all perſons, A prince and a peaſant 
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ought not to have the ſame dreſs; and another diffe- 
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life. The ſtyle therefore ſhould always be adapted to 
the nature of the ſubject, which rhetoricians have re- 
duced to threee ranks or degrees; the hae or plain 
ſtyle, the Midule or temperate, and the /ffy or ſublime : 
Which are likewiſe called characters, becauſe they de- 
note the quality of the ſubje& upon which they treat. 
This divifion of ſtyle into three characters, was taken 
notice of very early by ancient writers. Some have 
obſerved it even in Homer, who ſeems to aſſign the 
ſublime or magnificent to Ulyſſes, when he repreſents 
him ſo copious and vehement an orator, that his 
words came from him ite a winter ſnow. On the 
contrary, he deſcribes Menelaus as a polite ſpeaker, 
but conciſe and moderate. And when he mentions 
Neſtor, he repreſents his manner as between theſe 
two, not. ſo high and lofty as the one, nor yet 
ſo low and dreſſed as the other ; but ſmooth, even, 
and pleaſant, or, as he expreſſes it, ore ſweet than 
honey. Quintilian obſerves, that although accuracy 
and politeneſs were general characters of the Attic 
writers; yet among their orators, Lyſias excelled in 
the lea and familiar way; Iſocrates for his elegancy, 
fmorthneſs, and the fine turn .of his periods; and De- 
moſthenes for his fame and rapidity, by which he car- 
ried all before him. And-Gellius tells us, that the 
like difference was found in the three phitoſophers 
who were ſent from the Athenians to Rome (before 
the Romans had any reliſh for the polite arts] to ſoli- 
cit the remittance of a fine laid upon them for an in- 
jury done to a neighbouring ſtate. Carneades, one of 
thoſe ambaſſadors, was vehement and rapid in his ha- 
rangues; Critolaus, neat and ſmooth; and Diogenes, 
mods} and ſober. The eloquence of theſe orators, and 
the agreeable variety of their different manner, ſo cap- 
tivated the Roman youth, and inflamed them with a 
love of the Grecian arts, that old Cato, who did all 
he could to check it by hurrying away the ambaſla- 
dors, could not prevent their vigorous purſuit of them, 
till the ſtudy became in a manner univerſal. And the 
old gentleman afterwards learned the Greek language 
himſelf, when it became more faſhionable. Which a 
noble writer of ours“ repreſents as a puniſhment upon 
him fer his former crime. It ſeldom happens that the 
ſame perſon excells in each of theſe characters. They 
ſcem to require a different genius, and moſt people 
are naturally led to one of them more than another; 
though all of them are requiſite for an orator upon 
different occaſions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 


CHAr. V. Of the Low Style. 


Tuis we ſhall conſider under two heads, ?houphts 
and language; in each of which theſe ſeveral characters 
are diſtinguiſhed from one another. 

I. And with reſpe& to the former, as the ſubjects 
proper for this ſtyle are either common things, or ſuch 
as ſhould be treated in a plain and familiar way; ſo 
plain thoughts are moſt ſuitable to it, and diitinguiſh 
it from the other characters. 

Now, by plain thoughts, are meant ſuch as are 
ſimple and obvious, and ſeem to riſe naturally from 
the ſubject, when duly conſidered ; ſo that any one, 
upon firit hearing them, would be apt to imagine they 
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muſt have occurred to himſelf. Not that this is really Elo: 


the caſe, but becauſe the more natural a thing is, the 
more eaſy it ſeems to be; though in reality it is often 
otherwiſe; and the perfection of art lies in its neareſt 
reſemblance to nature. And therefore, in order to 
ſpeak plainly and clearly upon any ſubject, it mult 6r| 
be duly conſidered, well underſtood, and thoroughly 
digeſted in the mind; which, though it require labour 
and ſtudy, yet the more a perſon is maſter of what he 
he ſays, the lefs that labour will appear in his dir. 
courſe. This natural plainneſs and fimplicity, with. 
out any diſguife or affectation, very much contributes 
to give credit to what is ſaid. Nor is any thing more 
apt to impoſe on us, than the appearance of this, when 
artfully aſſumed. Cicero's account of the fight he. 
tween Milo and Clodius, in which Clodius was killed, 
is a remarkable inftance of this. When Clodius 
knew (ſays he) that Milo was obliged to go to La. 
nuvium upon a ſolemn and neceſlary occaſion, he im- 
mediately haſtened from Rome, the day before, to zf. 
ſaſſinate him before Clodius's own houſe, as appeared 
afterwards by the event. And this he did at a time, 
when his turbulent mob in the city wanted his aſſiſt- 
ance; whom he would not have left, but for the ad. 
vantage of that place and ſeaſon to execute his wicked 
deſign. But the next day Milo was in the ſenate, 
where he continued till they broke up; then went home; 
changed his dreſs; ſtaid there ſome time till his wife 
was ready; and afterwards ſet forward ſo late, that if 
Clodius had deſigned to return to Rome that day, he 
might have been here by that time. Clodius, prepared 
for his deſign, met him on horſeback, having no cha- 
riot, no equipage, no Greek attendants as uſual; and 
without his wife, which was ſcarce ever known: where- 
as Milo was in a chariot with his wife, wrapt up in a 
cloak, and attended by a large retinue of maid ſer- 
vants, pages, and other perſons unfit for an engage- 
ment. He met with Clodius before his houſe, about 
five o'clock in the evening; and was preſently aſſault- 
ed from an higher ground by many armed men, who 
killed the coachman. - Upon which, Milo, throwing 
off his cloak, leaped out of the chariot, and bravely 
defended- himſelf : and thoſe who were with Clodius, 
having their ſwords drawn, ſome made up to the cha- 
riot to attack Milo; and others, who now thought he 
had been killed, began to fall upon his ſervants who 
were behind. And of theſe, ſuch as had courage, 
and were faithful to their maſter, ſome were killed; 
and others, when they ſaw the ſkirmiſh at the chariot, 
and could do their maſter no ſervice (for they heard 
Clodius himſelf ſay that Milo was killed, and really 
thought it was ſo), did that, not by their maſter's or- 
der, not with his knowledge, nor when he was preſent, 
which every one would have his own ſervants to do in 
the like circumſtances. I do not ſay this to fis any 
crime upon them, but only to relate what happened. 

His meaning is, they killed Clodius; which he avoids 
mentioning, to render what he ſays leſs offenſive. Can 
any thing be told in a more plain and ſimple manner 
than this? Here is nothing ſaid, but what in it{cl 
ſeems highly probable, and what one would image 
the fact might eaſily ſuggeſt to any ordinary ſpecta* 
tor. But in this, both the art and ſkill of it conſilt, 
For in the whole account, as, on the one hand, T 
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could have any deſign at that time againſt Clodios; 
ſo on the other, no one circomſtance is omitted which 
miglit ſeem proper to perſuade the bearers that Clo- 
dius was the aggreſſor in that engagement. And yet, 
it we may believe Aſconias, the quarre] was begun by 
ſome of Milo's retinue, and Clodius was afterwards 
killed by his expreſs order. But as things are fome- 
times beſt illuftrated by their oppoſites, we ſhall here 
produce A contrary inftance of a very affected and un- 
natural way of relating a fact. Val. Maximus tells us 
of a learned man at Athens, who, by a blow which he 
received by a ſtone upon his head, entirely forgot all 
his learning, though he continued to remember every 
thing elſe. And therefore, as he ſays, ſince this miſ- 
fortune deprived him of the greateſt enjoyment of his 
life, it had been bappier for him never to have been 
learned, than afterwards to loſe that pleaſure. This 
is the plain ſenſe of the ſtory. But now let us hear 
him relate it. A man (ſays he) of great learning 
at Athens, having received a blow upon his head by 
a ſtone, retained the memory of all other things very 
perfectly, and only forgot his learning, to which he 
had chiefly devoted himſelf. The direful and malig- 
nant wound invading his mind, and as it were deſign- 
edly ſurveying the knowledge repoſited there, cruelly 
ſeized on that part of it in particular from which he 
received the greateſt pleaſure, and buried the ſingular 
learning of the man with an invidious funeral. Who 
ſince he was not permitted to enjoy his ſtudies, had 
better never have obtained acceſs to them, than after- 
wards to have been deprived of the delight they af- 
forded him.“ What an unnatural way is this of re- 
lating ſuch an accident, to talk of a wound invading the 
wind, and ſurveying the knowledge repoſited there, and 
cruelly ſeizing a particular part of it, and burying it 
with an invidious funeral ? There is nothing in the 
ſtory could lead him to this, but an over-fondneſs to 
refine upon it in a very affected manner. But there 
are two properties of plain thoughts, one of which 
ought conſtantly to attend them in common with all 
thoughts, and the other is often neceſſary to animate 
and enliven this character. 

The former of theſe is juſtneſs and propriety, which 
13 what reaſon dictates in all caſes. What Cicero ſays 
of the death of Crafſus the orator, ſeems very juſt, as 
well as natural, „ It was (ſays he) an affliction to 
his friends, a Joſs to his country, and a concern to all 
good men; but ſuch public calamities followed upon 
it, that heaven ſeemed rather to have favoured bim 
with death, than to have deprived him of life.” This 
thought ſeems very juſt, and agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of a good man, as Craſſus was, to chooſe death 
rather than to outlive the happineſs of his country, to 
which he himſelf had ſo much contributed. Quintilian 
has a reflection upon a like occsſion, which 1s not ſo 
jut and becoming. It is upon the death of his only 
lon, a youth of very uncommon parts, as he repreſents 
bim; and for whoſe uſe he had deſigned his Inſitu- 
rs of Cratory ; but he died before they were finiſh- 
ed, The paſſage is this: „“ I have loſt him of whom 
[ had formed the greateſt hopes, and in whom I had 
repoſed the greateſt comfort of my old age. What 

do now? or of what farther uſe can I think my- 


del to be, thus diſappointed by heaven? What good 
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not condemn ſuch reſolution, if, thus ſurviving all my 
family, I can make any other uſe of my voice, than 
to accuſe the gods, and declare that providence does 
not govern the world?” Allowance may be made for 
the ſallies of paſſion, even in wiſe men, upon ſome 
ſhocking occaſions ; but when it proceeds to ſuch a 
Cegree as to become impious, it is very indecent, as 
well as unjuſt, And all indecency is unnatural, as it 
is diſagretable to reaſon, which always dire&s to a de- 
corum. That ſeems to be a very natural as well as 
juſt thought of Pliny the Younger, when he ſays, 
„The death of thoſe perſons always appear to me tov 
haſty and unſeaſonable, who are preparing ſome laſt- 
ing work. For perſons wholly devoted to pleaſures, 
live, as it were, from day to day, and daily finiſh the 
end for which they live; but thoſe who have a view to 
poſterity, and preſerve their memory by their labours, 
always die untimely, becauſe they leave ſomething un- 
finiſhed. We ſhall mention but one more inſtance ; 
and that in a comparative view, to make it the more 
evident. The two ſons of Junius Brutus, the firſt Ro- 
man conſul, having been convicted of treaſon in aſſo- 
ciating with Tarquin's party, were ordered, among 
others, to be put to death; and their father not only 
pronounced the ſentence, but preſided at the execu- 
tion. This fact is mentioned by ſeveral of the Ro- 
man hiſtorians; and, as it carries in it not only the 
appearance of rigorous juſtice, but likewiſe of cruelty 
in Brutus, to have been preſent at the execution of his 
ſons, they endeavour to vindicate him different ways. 
What Florus ſeys, ſeems rather an affectation of wit, 
than a juſt defence of the fact. He beheaded them 
(ſays he), that, being a public parent, he might ap- 
pear to have adopted the whole body of the people.” 
Nor does Val. Maximus come up to the caſe, who 
ſays, © He put off the ſather to act the conſul; and 
choſe rather to loſe his ſons, than be wanting to pub- 
lic juſtice.” This might be a reaſon for condemning 
them; and would have been equally true, had he not 
been preſent at their execution. But Livy, whoſe 
thoughts are generally very juſt and natural, aſſigus 
the beſt reaſon which perhaps can be given for his 
vindication, when he ſays, + Fortune made bim the 
executioner of the ſentence, who ought not to have 
been a ſpeQtator,” By ſaying fortune made him ſo, he 
repreſents it not as a matter of choice, like the other 
hiſtorians, but of neceſſity, from the nature of his of- 
fice, which then obliged him to ſee the execution of 
that ſentence he had himſelf before pronounced; as is 
the cuſtom at preſent, in ſome popular governmen:s. 
The other property, which ſhould often accompany 
plain and ſimple thoughts, is, that they be gay and 
ſprightly. This, as has been ſaid, is neceſlary to ani- 
mate and enliven ſuch diſcourſes as require the low 
ftyle. The fewer ornaments it admits of, the greater 
ſpirit and vivacity is requiſite to prevent its being dry 
and jejune. A thought may be very briſk and lively, 
and at the ſame time appear very natural, as the eflett 
of a ready and flowing wit. Such thoughts, attend- 
ed with agreeable turns, are very ſuitable to this ſtyle; 
but care ſhould be taken, leſt, while fancy is tao much 
indulged, the juſtneſs of them be overlooked. We 
ſhall give one inſtance, in which this ſeems to have 
been the caſe, from a celebrated Engliſh work, where 
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the ingenious writer endeavours to ſhew the diſadvan- 
tages of perſons not attending to their natural genius, 
but affecting to imitate others in thoſe things for 
which they were not formed. The great misfor- 
tune (ſays he) of this affeQation is, that men not only 
loſe a good quality, but alſo contract a bad one; they 
not only are unfit for what they are deſigned, but 
they aſſign themſelves to what they are unfit for; and 
inſtead of making a very good figure one way, make 
a very ridiculous one another. Could the world be 
reformed to the obedience of that famed diate, - 
lea nature, which the oracle of Delphos pronounced 
to Cicero when he conſulted what courſe of ſtudies 
he ſhould purſue, we ſhould ſee almoſt every man as 
eminent in his proper ſphere as Tully was in his. 
For my part, I could never confider this prepoſterous 
repugnancy to nature any otherwiſe, than not only as 
the greateſt folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
crimes; fince it is a direct oppoſition to the diſpoſi- 
tion of Providence, and (as Tully expreſſes it) like the 
fin of the giants, an actual rebellion againſt heaven.” 
'The advantages that ariſe from perſons attending to 
their own genius, and purſuing its diftates, are here 
repreſented in a very lively and agreeable manne1. 
But there is one thing aſſerted, which we fear will not 
hold; which is, that, Could the world be reformed to 
that diate, „ Follow nature,” we ſhould ſee almeſt 
every man as eminent in his proper ſphere, as Tully awas 
in his. For though doubtleſs perſons would generally 
ſucceed beſt, if they kept to this rule; yet different 
degrees of ability are often found, where the bias and 
inclination is the ſame, and that accompanied with 
equal labour and diligence. If this was not fo, how 
happencd it that no one came up to Tully in the art 
of oratory; eſpecially in his own age, when there were 
the greateſt opportunities for that ſtudy, and the 
higheft encouragements were given to it, as it paved 
the way to riches, honours, and all the grand offices 
of the ſtate? It cannot well be queſtioned, but that 
there were other gentlemen, who had all the ſame ad- 
vantape?, accompanied with as ſtrong a paſſion for this 
art, as Tully had, who yet fell much ſhort of him in 
point of fucceſs, And experience ſhews, that the caſe 
has been the ſame in all other purſuits. 

III. But it is time to proceed to the other head, 
the language proper for this ſtyle. And here it may 
be obferzed in general, that the dreſs ought to be a- 
re eable to the thoughts, plain, ſimple, and unaffec- 
ted. | 

But the firſt thing that comes under conſideration 
is clegance, or a groges choice of words and expreſ- 
ſions ; which ought always to ſuit the idea they are 
deſigned to convey. And therefore when an ancient 
writer, ſpeaking of cruelty, calls it nevus crudelitatis, 
the b/:1:i/h of cruelty; and another, applying the ſame 
word to ingratitude, ſays nevus ingratitudinis, the 
bl-miſh af ingratitude ; that term does not ſufficiently 
convey to us the odious nature of either of thoſe vices, 
as indeed it was not their. defign it ſhould. But other- 
wiſe, where the ſpeaker has not ſome particular view 
in doing it, to fink too low is as much a fault, as to 
riſe too high. So to call ancient Rome he miſtre/5 of 
1tal;, would as much leſſen the juſt notion of the ex- 
tent of her power, as the Roman writers aggrandiſe 
it when they ſtyle her miſtreſs of the warkhs Aut pu- 


rity, both in the choice of words and expreſſions, is £1... 
never more neceſſary than it is here. This may be = 
called neatneſ7 in language. And to be plain and neat 
at the ſame time, is not only very eonſiſtent but the 
former can no other way recommend itſelf, than as 
joined with the latter. Befides, the fewer advantages 
any thing has to ſet it off, the more carefully they 
ought to be obſerved. Perſpicuity is always to be re. 
garded ; and ſerves very much to keep up the atten. 
tion, where other ornaments are wanting, Epithetz 
ſhould be ſparingly uſed, fince they enlarge the images 
of things, and contribute very much to heighten the 
ſtyle. Indeed they are ſometimes neceſſary to ſet a 
thing in its juſt light; and then they ſhould not he 
dropped. Thus, in ſpeaking of Xerxes, it would be 
too low and flat to ſay, He deſcended with hi, army 
into Greece. Here is no intimation given of their vaſt 
and unparallelled numbers, which ought to be done, 
Herodotus ſays, his whole army, of ſea and land for. 
ces, amounted to 2,317,000 and upwards. There. 
fore, unleſs the number be mentioned, the leaſt that 
can be ſaid is, that he deſcended with a vaſt army. 

The next thing to be regarded is compoſition, 
which here does not require the greatelt accuracy and 
exactneſs. A ſeeming negligence is ſometimes a beau- 
ty in this ſtyle, as it appears more natural. Short 
ſentences, or thoſe of a moderate length, are likewiſe 
upon the whole beſt ſuited to this character. Long and 
accurate periods, finely wrought up with a gradual 
riſe, harmonious numbers, a due proportion of the 
ſeveral parts, and a juſt cadency, are therefore impro- 
per, as they are plainly the effect of art. But yet 
ſome proportion ſhould be obſerved in the members, 
that neither the ears be too much defrauded, nor the 
ſenſe obſcured. Of this kind is that expreſſion of a 
Greek orator, blamed by Demetrius: Ceres came rea- 
dily to our aſſiſtance, but Ariſtides not. The latter 
member of this ſentence 1s too ſhort ; and by dropping 
ſo ſuddenly, both diſappoints the ears, and is ſome- 
what obſcure. It would have been pliner, and more 
agreeable thus, but Ariſtides did not come. As to or- 
der, the plainelt and cleareſt diſpoſition, both of the 
words and members of ſentences, and what 1s molt 
agreeable to the natural conſtruction, beſt ſuits with 
this character. For one of its principal beauties is 
perſpicuity. And a proper connection likewiſe of 
ſentences, with a regular order in the dependence of 
things one upon another, very much contribute to this 
end. With regard to the colliſion of ſyllables in dif- 
ferent words, for preventing either an hollowneſs or 
aſperity of ſound, greater liberty may be taken in this 
ſtyle than in the other characters. Here it may be al 
lowed to ſay, Virtue is amiable to all, though all d 
not purſue it. But in an higher character, perhaps, 
in order to prevent the hollow ſound of the words 
though all, a perſon would chooſe to vary the exprel- 
ſion a little, and ſay, though few purſue it. 90, 
Xerxes? expedition, may be tolerable here; but in the 
florid ſtyle, the expedition of Xerxes would ſound much 
better, 

The laſt thing thing to be conſidered, with reſpeR 
to the language, is dignity, or the uſe of tropes an 
figures. And as to tropes, they ought to be uſed cau- 
tiouſly ; unleſs ſuch as are very common, and by time 


have either come into die place of proper words, w 


| equally plain and clear. So in the inſtance men- 
— wn As Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the 
forces of Xerxes, calls them an innumerable company. 
Where, by a /pnecdoche, he has choſe to make uſe of 
an uncertain number for a certain, as leſs liable per- 
haps to exception. Other examples might be given if 
neceſſary. And with regard to figures, as moſt of 
thoſe which conſiſt in words, and are therefore called 
verbal figures, ſerve chiefly to enliven an expreſſion, 
and give an agreeable turn, they are often not impro- 
er for this character. Nor are figures of ſentences 
wholly to be excluded, eſpecially ſuch as are chiefly 
uſed in reaſoning or demonſtration. But thoſe which 
are more peculiarly adapted to touch the paſſions, or 
paint things in the ſtrongeſt colours, are the more 
proper drnaments of the higher ſtyles, as will be ſhewn 
hereafter, 
Upon the whole, therefore, pure nature, withaut 
any colouring, or appearance of art, is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of the low ſtyle. The defign of it is to 
make things plain and intelligible, and ſet them in an 
eaſy light. And therefore the proper ſubjects of it are 
epittles, dialogues, philoſophical diſſertations, or any 
other diſcourles, that ought to be treated in a plain 
and familiar manner, without much ornament, or ad- 
dreſs to the paſſions. A freedom and eaſe both of 
thought and expreſſion, attended with an agreeable 
humour and pleaſantry, are its peculiar beauties that 
engage us. As we ſee perſons of faſhion and good 
breeding, though 1n the plaineſt habit, have yet ſome- 
thing in their air and manner of behaviour that is 
very taking and amiable. Somewhat of the like na- 
ture attends this ſtyle, It has its difficulties, which 
are not ſo eafily diſcerned, but from experience. For 
it requires no ſmall ſkill, to treat a common ſubje& in 
ſuch a manner as to make it entertaining. The fewer 
ornaments it admits of, the greater art is neceſſary to 
attain this end. Lofty ſabjeds often engage and cap- 
vate the mind by the ſublimity of the ideas. And 
the. florid ſtyle calls in all the aſſiſtance of language 
and cloquence. But the plain ſtyle is in a great mea- 
lure {tripped of thoſe advantages; and has little more 
3 it, than its own native beauty and ſim- 
Plieity. 
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CHAP. VI. Of the Middle Style. 


Tas we ſhall treat in the ſame manner as we 
did the former, by conſidering firſt the »:atter, and 
then the language proper for it. 

1. And as the ſubjects proper for this ſtyle are 
things of weight and importance, which require both 
a gravity and accuracy of expreſſion; ſo fine thoughts 
ire 1ts- diſtinguiſhing mark, as plain thoughts are of 
the low character, and lofty thoughts of the ſub- 
lime, Now a fine thought may deſerve that cha- 


rg from ſome or other of the following proper- 


And the firſt property we ſhall mention is gravity 
4 dignity. Thus Cicero in a ſpeech to Cæſar ſays, 
* has been often told me, that you have frequent- 
lad. you have lived long enough for yourſelf. I be- 
rs it, it you either lived, or was born for yourſelf 
reth . Nothing could either be more fit and proper, 
3 us was, when it was ſpoken; or at the ſame 

*a finer compliment upon Cæſar. For the civil 
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war was now over, and the whole power of the Ro- Elocution. 
man government in the hands of Czſar; fo that _— 
might venture to ſay, he had lived long enough for 
himſelf, there being no bigher pitch of glory to which 
his ambition could aſpire, But then there were many 
things in the ſtate that wanted redreſſing, after thoſe 
times of diſorder and confuſion, which he had not 
yet been able to effect, and of which Cicero here takes 
an opportanity to remind him. We ſhall produce an- 
other example from Curtius. Philotas, one of Alex- 
ander's captains, having formed a conſpiracy againit 
him, was convicted of it, and put to death. Amiti- 
tas, who was ſuſpected of the ſame crime, by reaſon 
of his great intimacy with Philotas, when he comes to 
make his defence, among other things ſpeaks thus : 
« I am ſo far from denying my intimacy with Philo- 
tas, that I own I courted his friendſhip. Do you 
wonder that we ſhewed a regard to the ſon of Parme- 
nio, whom you would bave to be next to yourſelf, gi- 
ving him the preference to all your other friends? You, 
Sir, if I may be allowed to ſpeak the truth, have 
brought me into this danger. For to whom elſe is it 
owing, that thoſe who endeavoured to pleaſe you, ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to Philotas ? By his recommenda- 
tion we have been raiſed to this ſhare of your friend- 
ſhip. Such was his intereſt with you, that we court- 
ed his favour, and feared his diſpleaſure. Did we not 
all in a manner engage ourſelves by oath, to have the 
ſame friends, and the ſame enemies, which you had ? 
Should we have refuſed to take this, which you as it 
were propoſed to us? Therefore, if this be a crime, 
you have few innocent perſons about you ; nay, indeed 
none. For all deſired to be the friends of Philotas ; 
though all could not be ſo, who defired it. There- 
fore, if you make no difference between his friends 
and accomplices, neither ought you to make any be- 
tween thoſe who defired to be his friends, and thoſe 
who really were fo.” Could any thing be finer ſpoken, 
more proper, and becoming the character of a ſol- 
dier, than this defence ; eſpecially to a prince of fo 
great and generous a ſpirit as Alexander? There is 
ſomething which appears like this in Tacitus with re- 
lation to the emperor Tiberius, but falls vaſtly ſhort 
of it in the juſtneſs and dignity of the ſentiment. Se- 
janus, his great favourite, and partner in his crimes, 
falling under his diſpleaſure, was, like Philotas, put 
to death for a conſpiracy. Now a Roman knight, 
who apprehended himſelf in danger on account of 
his friendſhip with Sejanus, thus apologizes for him- 
ſelf to the emperor, in the manner of Amintas: „“ It 
is not for us to examine the merit of a perſon whom 
you raiſe above others, nor your reaſons for doing it. 
The gods have given you the ſovereign power of all 
things, to us the glory of obeying. Let conſpiracies 
formed againſt the ſtate, or the life of the emp-ror, be 
puniſhed ; but as to friendſhips and private regards, 
the ſame reaſon that juſtifies you, Cæſar, renders us 
innocent.” The turn of the expreſſions is not much 
different from that in the caſe of Amintas; but the 
beauty of the thought is ſpoiled, by the flattery of 
complimenting Tiberius upon an excels of power, 
which he employed to the deſtruction of many excel- 
lent men. There is not that impropriety in the de- 
fence of Amintas, which is equally brave and juſt. 
Another property of a fine thought is beauty and 
32 H 2 elegance. 
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ation. elegance. It is a fine compliment which Pliny pays to 
— the emperor Trajan, when he ſays : © It has happen- 


ed to you alone, that you was father of your country, 
before you was made ſo.” Some of the Roman em- 
perors had been complimented with the title of father 
of their country, who little. deſerved it. But Trajan 
had a long time refuſed it, though he was really io, 
both by his good goverament, and in the eltecm of 
his ſubje&s, before he thought fit to accept of it. 
And Pliny, among other inftances of the generoſity 
of that prince, which he mentions in the ſame dil- 
courſe, ſpeaking of the liberty that he gave the Ro- 
mans to purchaſe eſtates which had belonged to the 
emperors, and the peaceable poſſeſſion they bad of 
them, does it by a turn of thought no Jeſs beautiful 
than the former. © Such (ſays he) is the prince's 
bounty, ſuch the ſecurity of the tunes, that he thinks 
us worthy to enjoy what has been poſſeſſed by em- 
perors; and we are not afraid to be thought ſo.” 
'There is a ſpritelineſs in this image, which gives it a 
beauty; as there is likewiſe in the following paſſage 
of the ſame diſcourſe, where he ſays to Trajan, 
« Your life is diſpleaſing to you, if it be not joined 
with the public ſafety ; and you ſuffer us to wiſh you 
nothing but what is for the good of thoſe who wiſh 
it.” And of the ſame kind is that of Cicero to Cz- 
ſar, when he ſays: © You, Czſar, are wont to for- 
get nothing but injuries.” It is a very handſome, as 
well as juſt reflection, made by Tacitus upon Galba's 
government, chat, He ſeemed too, great for a pri- 
vate man, while he was but a private man; and 
all would have thought him worthy of the em- 
pire, had he never beeen emperor.” The beauty of 
a thought may give us delight, though the ſubject 
be ſorrowful; and the images of things in them- 
ſelves unpleaſant, may be ſo repreſented as to become 

recable. Sifigambis, the mother of Darius, after 
the death of her ſon, had been treated by Alexander 
with the greateſt regard and tenderneſs, in whoſe 
power ſhe then was. So ſoon as ſhe heard therefore 
that he was dead, ſhe grew weary of life, and could 
not bear to outlive him, Upon which Q. Curtius 
makes this fine reflection: © Though ſhe had cou- 
rage to ſurvive Darius, yet ſhe was aſhamed to outhve 
Alexander.” 

The next property of a fine thought, which we ſhall 
mention, is delicacy. As, in the objects of our ſenſes, 
thoſe things are ſaid to be delicate which affect us 
gradually in a ſoft and agreeable manner; ſo a delicate 
thought is that which is „ec wholly diſcovered at 
once, but by degrees opening and unfolding itſelf to 
the mind, diſcloſes more than was at firſt perceived. 
(Quigtilian ſeems to refer to this, when he ſays, 
++ Thoſe things are grateful to the hearers, which 
when they apprehend, they are delighted with their 
own ſagacity ; and pleaſe themſelves, as though they 
had not heard, but diſcovered them.” Such thoughts 


are not unlike the ſketches of ſome pictures, which, 


let us into the deſign of the artiſt, and help us to diſ- 
cern more than the lines themſelves expreſs. Of this 
kind is that of Salluſt : “ In the greatelit fortunes, 
there is the leaſt liberty.“ 
tat, but ought to be; both to guard againſt an abuſe 
of power, and to prevent the effects of a bad example 
to inferiors. Pliny, ſpeaking of the emperor Trajau's 


ſes themſelves talked Latin. 


This is not often ſo in, 


entry into Rome, ſays: © Some declared, upon ſe 
ing you, they had lived long enough ; others, that 
now they were more defirous to live.” The compli. 
ment is fine either way, ſince both muſt eſteem the 
fight of bim the greateſt happiueſs in life; and in 
that conſiſteney lies the delicacy of the thought. It 
was a fine character given of Grotius, when ver 
young, on the account of his ſurpriſing genius and 
uncommon proficiency in learning, that be mr Horn 
a man As if nature, at his coming into the world 
had at once furniſhed him with thoſe endowments 
which others gradually acquire by ſtudy and appli. 
cation, 

The laſt property of a fine thought, which we (all 
take notice of, is novelty, Mankind is naturally plea. 
ſed with new things; and when at the ſame time they 
are ſet ia an agreeable light, this very much heighteug 
the pleaſure. Indeed there are few {ubjeQs, but what 
have been ſo often confidered, that it is not to be ex. 
pected they ſhould afford many thoughts entirely new; 
but the ſame thought ſet in a different light, or ap. 
plied to a different occaſion, has in ſome degree a 
claim of novelty. And even where a thing hath been 
ſo well ſaid already, that it cannot eaſily be mended, 
the revival of a fine thought often affords. a pleaſure 
and entertainment to the mind, though it can have no 
longer the claim of novelty. Cicero, in his treatiſe 
of an orator, among ſevera] other encomiums which 
he there gives to Craſſus, ſays of him: „“ Craſſus al. 
ways excclled every other perſon, but that day he ex- 
celled bimſelf.“ He means as an orator. But elſe- 
where he applies the ſame thought to Cæſar, upon 
another account; and with ſome addition to it. You 
had (ſays he) before conquered all other conquerors by 
your equity and clemency, but to-day you have con- 
quered yourſelf; you ſeem to have vanquiſhed even 
victory herſelf, therefore you alone are truly invin- 
cible.” This thought, with a little variation of the 
phraſe, has fince appeared in ſeveral later writers; and 
it 1s now grown common to ſay of a perſon, who ex- 
cells in any way, upon his doing better than he did 
before, that he has outdone himſelf. The like bas 
happened to another thought, which, with a little al- 
teration, has been variouſly applied. It was faid by 
Varro, That if the Muſes were to talk Latin, they 
would talk like Playtus. The younger Pliny, apply- 
ing this compliment to a friend of his, ſays, His {t- 
ters are ſo finely written, that you-would think the Mu- 
And Cicero tells us, I 
was ſaid of Xenophon, that the Muſes themſelves ſeem- 
ed to ſpeak Greek with his voice. And elſewhere, 
that Phileſaphers ſay, if” Jupiter ſpeaks. Greek, he muſt 


ſpeak like Plato. The thought is much the ſame in 


all theſe inſtances, aud has been ſince revived by ſome 
modern writers, 

II. We ſhall now conſider the language proper for 
the middle ſtyle. And in general it may be obſerved, 
that, as the proper ſubjecis of it are things of weight 
and importance, though not of that exalted nature 
as wholly to captivate the mind and divert it from 
attending to the dition; ſo all che arnaments of ſpecch, 
and beauties of eloquence, have place here. 

And, firſt with regard to elegance, it is plain that 2 
different choice of words makes a very great difference 


in the ſtyle, where the, ſenſe is the fame. * 
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and lifeleſs. Now ſuch words as are moſt full and 
expreſlive, ſvit beſt with this character. Epithets alſo, 
which are proper aud well choſen, ſerve very much to 
beautify and enliven it, as they enlarge the ideas of 
things, and ſet them in a fuller light. 

The molt accurate compoſition, in all the parts of 
it, bas place here. Periods, the molt beautiful and 
harmonious, of a due length, and wrought up with 
the moſt exact order, jult cadency, eaſy and ſmooth 
connection of the words, and flowing numbers, are the 
genuine ornaments, which greatly contribute to form 
this character. 

But the principal diſtinction of ſtyle ariſes from 
tropes and figures. By theſe it is chiefly animated 
and raiſed to its different degrees or characters, as it 
receives a leſſer or greater number of them; and thoſe 
either more mild, or ſtrong and pawerful, 

As to tropes, thoſe which afford the moſt lively and 
pleaſing ideas, efpecially metaphors, ſuit the middle 
character. It is a pretty remark, which has been 
made by ſome critics upon two verſes of Virgil; one 
in his Eclogues, and the other in his Georgies. The 
former of theſe works is for the moſt part written in 
the low ſtyle, as the language of ſhepherds ought 
to be; hut the latter in the middle ſtyle, ſuitable to 
the nature of the ſubject, and the perſons for whom 
it was deſigned, the greateſt men in Rome not think- 
ing it below them to entertain themſelves with rural 
irs, Now in the Eclogue, as ſome copies read the 
verſe, the ſhepherd, complaining of the barrenneſs of 
his land, ſays: 

Infelix lalium et ſteriles naſcuntur avenæ. 
In Engliſh thus : 
Wild oats and darnel grow inſtead of corn. 


But in the Georgic, where the ſame ſenſe is in- 
tended, inſtead of the proper word naſcuntur, grow, 


the author ſubſtitutes. a metaphor, dominantur, com- 
mand, and fays : 


Infelix lolium et ſteriles dominantur avenæ. 
That is in Engliſh : 
Where corn is ſown, darnel and oats command. 


It was fit and natural for the ſhepherd to expreſs his 
ſenſe in the plaineſt terms; and it would have been 
wrong to repreſent him going ſo far out of his way, as 
to fetch a metaphor from goverament, in talking up- 
on his own affairs. But in the Georgic, where the 
poet ſpeaks in his own perſon, the metaphor is much 
more beautiful, and agreeable to the dignity of the 
work. This inſtance may ſhew in ſome meaſure how 
ihe ityle is heightened by tropes, and the ſame thought 
may be accammodated to the ſeveral characters of 
tyle by the different manner of expreſſion... 

The like may alſo be ſaid of figures either of words 
or lentences, in reference to this character; which ad- 
mits of the ſineſt deſeriptions, molt lively images, and 
drightelt ligures, that ſerve either for delight, or to 
influence the paſſions without tranſport or ecſtaſy, 
which is the property of the ſublime. This is indeed 
the proper ſeat of ſuch embelliſhments, which ſupport 
and make up a principal part of the middle or florid 
%yle. -Having treated largely upon theſe in ſeveral 
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fngle word adds a grace and weight to an ex- 
, d which, if removed, the ſenſe becomes flat 


ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 

8 are not only a great ornament to a diſ- 
courſe, but repreſent things in a very lively and agree- 
able manner. In what a beautiful light bas Cicero 
placed the polite arts and ſciences, when, deſcribing 
them from their effects, he thus repreſents to us the 
”=_ advantages, as well as pleaſure, which they af- 
ord to the mind? „ Other ſtudies neither ſuit with 
all times, nor all ages, nor all places: but theſe im- 
prove youth, delight old age, adorn proſperity, afford 
a refuge and ſolace in adverſity ; pleaſe at home, are 
no hindrance abroad; ſleep, travel, and retire with us.“ 
And they often affect us very powerfully, when they 
are addreſſed to the ſenſes. Quintilian has painted the 
calamities of a city taken by ſtorm in the brightelt 
and ſtrongeſt colours, which he repreſents by“ Flames 
ſpreading themſelves over the houſes and temples, the 
cracking of falling buildings, and a confuſed noiſe 
from a variety of cries and ſhouts ; ſome running they 
know not where, others in the laſt embraces of their 
friends, the ſhrieks of children, women, and old men 
unhappily reſerved to ſuch diſtreſs ; the plundering 
of all places civil and ſacred, the hurry and confuſion 
in carrying off the booty, captives driven before their 
victors, mothers endeavouring to guard their infants, 
and quarrels among the conquerors where the plun- 
der is largeſt.” This ſeems to be a very natural, as 
well as moving, image of ſo dreadful a calamity. 

' Proſopopeia is another very ſtrong and beautiful fi- 
gure, very proper for this character. Seneca has a 
ime inſtance of it in his Conſolotary letter to Marcia, 
upon the death of her ſon. After many arguments 
he had made uſe of to alleviate her grief, he at lait 
introduces her father, Cremutius Cordus, as thus ad- 
dreſſing to her: © Imagine your father (ſays he) from 
the celeſtial regions, ſpeaking to you in this manner: 
Daughter, why do you ſo long indulge your grief? why 
are you ſo ignorant, as to think it unhappy for your 
ſon, that, weary of life, he has withdrawn himſelf to 
his anceſtors? Are you not ſenſible what diſorders for- 
tune occaſions every where? and that ſhe is kindeſt to 
thoſe who have leaſt concern with her ? Necd I men- 
tion to you princes who had been extremely happy 
had a more timely death ſecured them from impend- 
ing evils? or Roman generals, who wanted nothing 
to conſummate their glory, but that they lived too 
long ? Why then is he bewailed longeſt in our family, 
who died moſt happily? There is nothing, as you 
imagine, deſirable among you, nothing great, no- 
thing noble; but, on the contrary, all things are 
mean, full of trouble and anxiety, and partake very 
little of the light which we enjoy.“ 
very ſuitable Be a philoſopher ; and he ſeems to have 


choſen this way of introducing it, to euforce the ar- 
ument drawn from the happineſs of good men in a. 
— ſtate, from the teſtimony of a perſon who was 


actually in the poſſeffion of it. 
Similitudes and compariſons are another preat orna- 
ment of this ſlyle, and ofteneft found here. Nothing 


can be finer than the compariſon between thoſe two 
great orators, Demoſthenes and Cicero, made by 
Quiotilian, when he ſays : « Demotthenes and Cicero 
differ in their elocution ; one is more clofe, and the 
other more copious; the former concludes more con- 

ciſely, 


This advice was 
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can never raiſe itſelf ſufficiently to repreſent things Elo, 


ciſely, and the latter takes a larger compaſs ; the one 
always with pungency, and the 8 with 
weight; one can have nothing taken from him, and 
the other nothing added to him; the latter has more 
of art, and the former more of nature. But this mnſt 
be allowed to Demoſthenes, that he made Cicero in a 
great meaſure what he was. For as Tully gave himſelf 
wholly to an imitation of the Greeks, he ſeems to me 
to have expreſſed the force of Demoſthenes, the fluen- 
cy of Plato, and the pleaſantry of Ifocrates.” Similt- 
tudes, taken from natural things, ſerve very much to 
enliven the ſtyle, and give it a cheerfulneſs; which is 
a thing ſo common and well known, that we need not 
itay to give any inftances of it. 

Antitheſis, or oppoſition, both in the words and 
ſenſe, has often the like beautiful effect. There is an 
agreeable contraſt in that paſſage of Seneca: “ Cæ- 
far does not allow himſelf many things, becauſe he 
can do all things: his watching defends all others 
ſleep, his labour their quiet, his induſtry their plea- 
fare, his buſineſs their eaſe; ſince he has governed 
the world, he has deprived himſelf of it.” Had he 
ſaid no more than only in general, that, Cæſar aver 
not all;w himſelf many things, becauſe he can do all 
inge, it might have paſſed for a fine thought; but, 
by adding fo many particulars, all in the ſame form 
of expreſſion, and beginning each member with the 
fame word, he has both enlarged the idea, and beanti- 
fed the antitheſis, by a bright verbal figure. 

Theſe, and ſuch like florid figures, are ſometimes 
found in hiſtorians, but oftener in orators ; and in- 
deed this middle character, in the whole of it, is 
beſt accommodated to the ſubjects of hiſtory and ora- 
tory. 


CHAr. VII. Of the Sublime Style. 


Tur ſablime is the moſt noble, as well as the moſt 
difficult part, of an orator's province. It is this prin- 
cipally which Cicero requires in his perfe& orator, 
whom he could not deſcribe in words, but only con- 
ceive of in his mind. And indeed, the nobleſt ge- 
nius and greateſt art are both requiſite to form this 
character. For where nature has been moſt liberal in 
furnithing the mind with lofty thoughts, bright ima- 
ges, and ſtrong expreſſions ; yet without the aſſiſtance 
of art there will ſometimes be found a mixture of what 
is low, improper, or miſplaced. And a great genius, 
like a too rich ſoil, muſt produce flowers and weeds 
promiſcuouſly, without cultivation. But the juſteſt 
propricty, joined with the greateſt ſtrength and higheſt 
elevation of thought, are required to complete the 
true ſublime. Art therefore is neceſſary to regulate 
and perfect the taite of thoſe who are defirous te ex- 
cell in this character. 

In explaining the nature and properties of this cha- 
racter, we ſhall, as in the two former, conſider firſt 
the thoughts, and then the language, in each of which 
it is diſtinguiſned from them. 


$1. Sublime, as it relates to Thoughts, 


Lofty and grand ſentiments are the baſis and foun- 
dation of the true ſublime. Longinus therefore ad- 
viſes thoſe who aſpire at this excellence, to accuſtom 
themſelves to think upon the nobleſt ſubjects. A mind 
that always dwells upon low and common ſubje&s, 


or and magnificent in their full extent and proper 
ight. But he who inures himſelf to conceive the 
higheſt and moſt exalted ideas, and renders them fa. 
miliar to his thoughts, will not often be at a loſs how 
to expreſs them ; for where proper words are want. 
ing, by metaphors and images taken from other 
things he will be able to convey them in a juſt and 
adequate manner. What is more common than for 
two perſons to conceive very differently of the ſame 
thing from the different manner of thinking to which 
they have been accuſtomed ? After the great battle in 
Cilicia, between Alexander and Darius, in which the 
latter was routed, he ſent ambaſſadors to Alexander 
with propoſals of peace, offering him half his king. 
dom with his davghter in marriage. Parmenio, one 
of Alexander's chief captains, ſays to him upon this 
occaſion : „ For my part, was I Alexander, I Would 
accept of theſe conditions.” And fo would I,” replies 
that aſpiring monarch, 4 was I Parmenio.” The half 
of fo vaſt a kingdom at preſent, and a right of ſuc. 
ceſſion to the whole by marriage, was the higheſt am- 
bition to which the thoughts of Parmenio could riſe, 
But Alexander had vaſtly higher views, he aimed at 
nothing leſs than univerſal monarchy ; and therefore 
ſuch a propoſal ſeemed much beneath his regard, 
Noble and lofty thoughts are principally thoſe which 
either relate to divine objects, or ſuch things as a- 
mong men are generally eſteemed the greateſt and moſt 
illuſtrious. 

Of the former ſort is that of Homer, when deſcri- 
bing the goddeſs Diſcord, he ſays, that ſhe 

Walks on the ground, and hides her head in clouds, 

This ſtretch of thought, ſays Longinus, as great as 
the diſtance between heaven and earth, does not more 
repreſent the ſtature of the goddeſs, than the meaſure 
of the poet's genius and capacity. But ſuch images, 
however beautiful in poetry, are not ſo proper for an 
orator, whoſe buſineſs it is to make choice of thoſe 
which are ſuited to the nature of things and the com- 
mon reaſon of mankind. When Numa the ſccond 
king of Rome was ſettled in his government, and at 
peace with his neighbours, in order to ſoften the ſierce 
and martial temper of his ſubjects, who had been al- 
ways accuſtomed to wars during the reign of bis pre- 
deceſſor Romulus, he endeavoured to impreſs their 
minds with an awe of the Deity; and for that end in- 
troduced a number of religious ceremonies, which he 
pretended to have received from the goddeſs Egetia. 
This muſt be eſteemed an artful piece of policy at 
that time, But that ſentiment is far more juſt and 
noble, with which Cicero endezvours to inſpire the 
members of a community, in his treatiſe Of Laws, 
when he ſays, that “ Citizens ought firſt to be per- 
ſuaded, that all things are under the rule and govern- 
ment of the gods; that every affair is directed by 
their wiſdom and power; that the higheſt regard a 
due to them from men, ſince they obſerve every 0nc 5 
conduct, how he acts and behaves himſelf, and with 
what temper and devotion he worſhips them; an 
that they make a difference between the pious al 
impious.” Perſons under the influence of ſuch à per- 
ſuaſion, could not fail of behaving well in fociety+ 
And what he ſays to Cæſar is no leſs in this {tyle, 


when, interceding for Ligarius, he tells him, that 
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giving life to men.” And Velleius Paterculus, ſpeak - 
ing of Cato, gives him this ſublime character, “ That 
he was more like the gods than men; who never did a 
good thing, that he might ſeem to do it.” 

'The other kind of lofty thoughts mentioned above, 
are thoſe which relate to power, wiſdom, courage, 
beneficence, and ſuch other things as are of the higheſt 
eſteem among mankind, “ Your fortune (ſays 'Tully 
to Cæſar) has nothing greater than a power, nor your 
nature than a will, to ſave many.” He ſubjoins this 
compliment to what we juſt now cited from him; and 
applies that to Czſar, which was before only ex- 
preſſed in general, leaving him to draw the inference 
of his fimilitude to deity from the clemency of his 
nature. And elſewhere, as in a fort of tranſport for 
his ſucceſs in defeating the conſpiracy of Catiline, he 
thus beſpeaks the Roman ſenate: “ You have always 
decreed public thanks to others for their good govern- 
ment of the ſtate, but to me alone for its preſervation. 
Let that Scipio ſhine, by whoſe conduct and valour 
Hannibal was forced to leave Italy, and retire to 
Africa; let the other Scipio be greatly honoured, 
who deſtroyed Carthage and Numantia, two cities the 
molt dangerous to this empire; let Lucius Paulus 
be in high eſteem, whoſe triumphal chariot was adorned 
with Perſes, once a moſt powerful and noble prince; 
let Marius be in eternal hunour, who twice delivered 
Italy from an invaſion and the dread of ſervitude; let 
Pompey's name excel all theſe, whoſe actions and vir- 
tues are terminated by no other bounds but the courſe 
of the ſun: yet, among all their praiſes, there will 
{till ſome place be left for my glory; unleſs indeed it 
be a greater thing to open for us new provinces to 
which we may reſort, than to ſecure a place for our 
vidorious generals to return in triumph.” And Vel- 
leius Paterculus, as if he thought no encomium too 
high for this great orator, Jaments his unhappy fate 
in theſe lofty ſtrains, addreſſed to M. Antony, by 
whoſe order he was put to death: „“ You have taken 
from Cicero old age, and a life more miſerable than 
death under your government ; but his fame, and the 
glory of his actions and words, you have been ſo far 
from deſtroying, that you have increaſed them. He 
lives, and will live in the memory of all ages; and 
while this ſyſtem of nature, however conſtituted, ſhall 
remain, (which ſcarce any Roman but himfclf con- 
ceived in his mind, comprehended by his genius, and 
illuſtrated with his eloquence), the praiſe of Cicero 
ſhall accompany it; and all poſterity, while It admires 
his writings againſt you, will curſe your treatment of 
him; and ſooner ſhall mankind be loſt to the world, 
than his name,” It was a noble reply of Porus the 
Indian king, when, after his defeat by Alexander, 
being brought before him, and aſked, How he expected 
ts be treated? he anſwered, Like a king. Aud Vale- 
nus Maximus, ſpeaking of Pompey's treatment of 
Tigranes king of Armenia after he had vanquiſhed 
him, exprefles it in a manner ſuited to the dignity and 
beneficence of the action, when he ſays, ** He re- 
ſtored him to his former fortune, eftecming it as glo- 
nous to make kings, as to conquer them.“ 

But the true ſublime is conſiltent with the greateſt 
plane's and fimplicity of expreſſion. And, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the more plain and natural the images 


o 


3n. © men in nothing approach nearer to deity, than in 


appear, the more they ſurpriſe us. 
and yet how majeſtic, is that expreſſion of Czſar upon 
his victory over Pharnaces? I came, 1 faw, I conquered. 
But there cannot be a greater or more beautiful example 
of this, than what Longinus has taken notice of from 
Moſes. * The legiſlator of the Jews (ſays he), no 
ordinary perſon, having a juſt notion of the power 
and majeſty of the Deity, has expreſſed it in the be- 
ginning of his laws in the following words: And G:4 
faid—what? Let there be light; and there was light. 
Let the earth be made; and it was made.” This in- 
ſtance from the divine writer, and the character here 
given of him by that excellent critic, is the more re- 
markable, as he was himſelf a Pagan. And certainly 
no laboured deſcription could raiſe in the mind an 
higher conception of the infinite power of the Deity, 
than this plain and ſhort narration. To command na- 
ture itſelf into being by a word, repreſents it at once 
altogether boundleſs and unlimited. 

It ſometimes very much contributes to heighten the 
image of a thing, when it is expreffed in ſo undeter- 
mined a manner, as to leave the mind in ſuſpence 
what bounds to fix to the thought. Of this kind 1s 
that of Cicero, when he firlt raiſes an object ion againſt 
the neceſſity of an acquaintance with polite literature 
in order to form a great man, and then anſwers it. 
The objection is founded upon the examples of ſeveral 
great and excellent perſons among the Romans, who 
had raiſed themſelves to the higheſt pitch of honour 
and dignity, and been very ſerviceable to their coun- 
try, by the help of a good genius, without the 
advantage of much learning. In reply to which, 
he allows, that, where theſe are not united, nature 
or genius is of itſelf much preferable, and will 
carry a perſon further in the purſuit of great and noble 
deſigns, than learning without a genius; but that 
both are neceſſary to complete and perfect a truly great 
man. But we ſhall give what he fays himſelf on this 
this head, by which that property of a ſublime thought 
we are now endeavouring to explain, will appear from 
his manner of expreſſion: ** I acknowledge (lays he) 
that many perſons of an exalted mind and virtue have, 
from a divine temper, without inflruttion, become 
moderate and grave; and I add likewiſe, that nature, 
without the aſſiſtance of learning, bas frequently more 
contributed to honour and virtue, than learning where 
a genius has been wanting: But yet I mult ſay, that 
where the direction and improvement of learning is 
added to a great and excellent genius, it is wont to 
produce ſomething admirable and fingular, which I 
know not how to deſcribe.” He knew very well, 
that, by leaving the minds of his hearers thus in ſuſ- 
pence, they would form to themſelves higher concep- 
tions of what he intended, than from any idea he 
could convey to them in words. We may add to this 
another example from the ſame great orator, where 
he ſays, Truly, if the mind had no views to poſte- 
rity, and all its thoughts were terminated by thoſe 
bounds in which the ſpace of life is confined, it would 
neither fatigne itſelf with ſo great labours, nor be dit- 
quieted with ſo many cares and watchings, nor ſo 
often expoſe itſelf to death. But there 1s a certain 
active principle in every good man, which conſtantly 
excites his mind by motives of glory; and reminds 
him, that the remembrance of his name is not to _ 
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with his life, but extend itſelf to all poſterity.” Of 
the like nature is that of Milton, when he deſcribes 
Satan as flying from hell in queſt of our earth, then 
newly formed. For, having repreſented that his 


wings failed him ia the vaſt vacuity, he thus deſcribes 
his fall: 


Down he drops 
Ten t:oufand fathom deep; and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The (ſtrong rebuff of ſome tumultuous cloud, 
Inſtin with fire nd nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. 


Thoſe words, by which his fall is expreſſed, 


And to this hour 
Down had been falling, 


leave the mind in ſuſpence, and unable to fix any 
bounds to the vacuity; and by that means raiſe a 
greater and more ſurpriſing idea of its ſpace, than 
any direct expreſſion could have done. This image 
is very beautiful where it ſtands ; but ſo much out 
of the common way of thinking, as to ſuit better 
with an epic poem, than the diſcourſe of an 
orator. 


g 2. The Sublime, with regard to Language. 


Wuar we have to offer upon this ſubject, will come 
under the three heads of Elegance, Compoſition, and 
Dignity ; which comprehend all the properites of ſtyle. 

1. Elegance. Thoſe words and expreſſions chiefly 
contribute to form the ſublime, which are moſt ſono- 
rous, and have the greateſt ſplendor, force, and dignity. 
And they are principally ſuch as theſe. Long words, 
when equally expreſſive, are rather to be choſen, than 
ſhort ones, and eſpecially monoſyllables. So to con- 
quer or vanquiſh-and enemy, carries in it a fuller and 
and more grand ſound, than to beat an enemy. For 
which — likewiſe, compound words are often pre- 
ferable to ſimple ones. So if we ſay, Cæſar's army, 
when he nvas preſent, was always invincible; this manner 
of expreſſion has more of ſublimity in it, than ſhould 
we ſay, Caeſar's army, when he was preſent, could 
never be conquered, But the ancient languages have 
much the advantage of ours in both theſe reſpects; 
for their words are generally longer, and they are 
abundantly more happy in their compoſitions. The 
vie of proper epithets does alſo in a particular manner 
contribute to this character. For as they denote the 
qualities and modes of things, they are, as it were, 
ſhort deſcriptions; ſo that being joined to their ſubjects, 


they often greatly enlarge and heighten their image. 
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Thus when the character of divine poet is given to 
Homer or Virgil, or prince of orators to Demoſthenes 
or Cicero ; it conveys tothe mind a more ſublime idea 
of them, than the bare mention of their name, 

II. Compojrtion : The force of which, as Longinus 
obſerves, is ſo great, that ſometimes it creates a kind 
of ſublime where the thonghts themſelves are but 
mean, and pives a certain appearance of grandeur to 
Mat which otherwiſe would ſeem but common. But 
compoſition conſiſts of ſeveral parts; the firſt of which, 
in the order we have hitherto conſidered them, is period. 
And here the caſe is much the ſame as with animal 
bodies, which owe their chief excellency to the union 
and juſt proportion of their parts. The ſeveral mem- 
bers, when ſeparate from each other, Joſe both that 


beauty and force, which they have when joined toge. 
ther in a complete body. In like manner ſublimit 

ariſes from the ſeveral parts of a period ſo connected, 
as to give force, as well as beauty, to the whole. 
The periods therefore in this character ſhould be of a 
proper length. If they are too ſhort, they loſe their 
juſt weight and grandeur, and are gone almoſt before 
they reach the ear; as on the contrary, when they 
are too prolix, they become heavy and uuwieldy, and 
by that means Joſe their force. But more eſpecially, 
nothing ſuperfluous ought to be admitted, which very 
much enervates the force of a ſentence. We ſhall ex. 
emplify this ia a paſſage from Herodotus, where he 
is giving an account of the famous battle at Ther. 
mopylæ, between the Perſians and Lacedemonians, 
„% Dieneces,“ ſays he, “ the Spartan, being told by 
a 1'rachinian, before the engagement with the Medes, 
that when the barbarians came to ſhoot their arrows, 
they would fly ſo thick as to obſcure the light of the 
ſun ; he was ſo far from being terrified at this, that, 
deſpiſing their number, he replied, he © was pleaſed 
with what his friend told him, fince if the ſun was ob- 
ſcured, they ſhould fight in the ſhade, and not in the 
ſun.” The ſenſe here 1s great and noble, but the 
ſublimity of expreſſion is ſpoilt in a great meaſure b 

thoſe laſt words, and not in the ſun, which are wholly 
ſuperfluous. Cicero was ſenſible of this, and therefore 
he omits that member in relating the ſame ſtory, and 
ſays only: „A Spartan, hearing that one of the 
Perſians ſhould ſay in an inſulting manner, that when 
they came to engage, they ſhould not be able fo ſee 
the ſun, for the multitude of their darts and arrows, 
replies, Then we ſhall fight in the ſhade.” By ſtop- 
ping here, he gives the ſentence much more life and 
emphaſis. The next thing to be conſidered in com- 
polition, is the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
words and members of a ſentence. The different 
placing but of one or two words will ſometimes 
wholly deſtroy the grandeur of a ſentence, and make 
it extremely flat. This public act (ſays Demoſ- 
thenes) diſpelled the danger, which at that time, like 
a cloud, hung over the city.“ Let us vary the order a 
little, and read it thus: © This public act diſpelled 
the danger, which like a cloud hung over the city at 
that time.” What a different turn does the expreſſion 
receive for the worſe ! The ſpirit and majeſty of it are 
entirely loft, —And in placing the ſeveral parts or 
members, they ought to be ſo diſpoſed, that what 1s 
moſt weighty and important ſhould ftand laſt. S0 
Tully ſays of Catiline: “ We ought to return thanks 
to heaven, that we have ſo often eſcaped ſo odious, 
ſo frightful, ſo dangerous a plague of the ſtate.” A 


thing may be odious, and frightful, and yet not 


dangerous; therefore he puts this in the laſt place, to 
give it the greater force, aud make the deepelt im- 
preſſion. Another thing to he attended to in com- 
poſition, is the connection of the words with iy 24m 
to the ſound ; that the pronunciation, in paſſing from 
one to another, may be moſt agreeable to the ear, 
and beſt ſuited to the nature of the ſubject. And as 
this is generally ſomething grand and magnificent, ſuch 
a contexture of them as will give the greateſt force 
and energy to the expreſſion is moſt proper for the 
ſublime, Soft and languid fouads are very unſuitabie 
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things great and noble. In this reſpect therefore, 
dur tongue, by its multitude of conſonants, is more 
ſuitable for ſublime diſcourſes, than ſome other modern 
languages, which abound with vowels. ; 

111, The laſt head to be conſidered, is the proper 
aſe of tropes and figures; which is here ſo neceſlary, 
that the title of dignity ſeems to have been given to 
this part of elocution, from the aſſiſtance it more 
eſpecially affords to this character. For if, as has 
been obſerved from Longinus, compoſitions will ſome- 
times create a fort of ſublimity ; this much oftener 
h2ppens from the force and efficacy of ſome lively 
tropes and ſtrong figures, | b 

And as to Fropes, bright metaphors are peculiarly 
ſuited to raiſe and animate the ſtyle. This is mani- 
tet from the nature of them, as they conſiſt of con- 
tracted ſimilies, reduced to a ſingle word; which, if 
taken from things lofty and grand, muſt of conſe- 
quence give a ſublimity to the ſtyle. What can ſug- 
geſt to us a greater idea of the valour of Ajax, than 
Homer's calling him the bulwark of the Greeks ; or 
of the Scipios, than when they are ſtyled by Virgil, 
the two thunderbolts of war. A number of thoſe, well 
choſen, contribute no leſs to the grandeur than to the 
beauty of diſcourſe. Hyperbole ſometimes gives the 
ſame force to an expreſſion, if cautiouſly uſed, and ſo 
as not to exceed all appearance of truth. But the 
chief uſe of it is, where proper words will not expreſs 
the jult idea of the thing deſigned to be conveyed; 
aud it may ſeem rather the offspring of neceſſity than 
choice. Of this nature is that of Herodotus, when 
ſpeaking of the Lacedemonians at Thermopylæ, he 
ſays: “ They defended themſelves with the ſwords 
they had left, and even with their hands and teeth, 
till the barbarians buried them under their arrows.” 
It cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrictly true, that ſo many 
arrows were thrown at them as to bury them ; but 
having in the former part of the ſentence repreſented 
their reſolute defence in the ſtrongeſt terms, by ſaying, 
that, naked and without arms, they engaged armed 
men with their hands and teeth, the following hyper- 
bole ſeems not unnatural, and to intimate nothin 
more than what was neceſſary to quell ſuch obſtinate 
reſolution and courage. 


As to fgures, whether verbal or thoſe which con- 


fiſt in the ſenſe, the nature of this character will eaſily 


direct to ſuch as are moſt proper. But with reſpe& 
to the latter, poets take greater liberties in the uſe of 
them than would be allowed in an orator. As their 
nages are often formed for pleaſure and delight, ſo 
they carry in them more of rapture and tranſport. 
But the orator's uſe of them being to ſet things in a 
ſtronger and clearer light, they are more ſedate and 
moderate. Beſides, an orator ſcarce ever has occaſion 
for luch fictitious images as we often mcet with 
i poetry; though his ought to appear as natural, and 
s painting as ſtrong and lively. We ſhall juſt men- 
dan ſome of the chief of thoſe figures, which ſeem beſt 
ſuited for this purpoſe; though they are no leſs ſuited 
to the middle ityle, as has been ſhewn already, when 
taken from ſubjects of an inferior nature. 

, i. Deſcription. Of this Juſtin gives us a fine in- 
uce, m a ſpeech of king Philip the fifth of Mace- 
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n, rather fink and depreſs the mind, than excite it to on the Romans, who at that time were engaged in a Elocut'on, 
eptioNs 


war with Hannibal. „ I behold,” ſays he, „a cloud 
of a moſt dreadful and bloody war rifing in Italy, I 
fee 3 ſtorm of thunder and lightning from the weſt, 
which will overſpread all places with a vaſt ſhower of 
blood, into whatever country the tempeſt of victory 
ſhall drive it. Greece has undergone many violent 
ſhocks in the Perſian, Gallic, and Macedonian wars; 
but theſe would all be found unworthy of regard, if 
the ariajes now engaged in Italy ſhould march out 
of that country. I view the terrible and cruel wars 
which involve thoſe natiqns through the courage of their 
forces, and ſkill of their generals. This rage and fury 
cannot ceaſe by the deſtruction of one party, without 
the ruin of their neighbours. Indeed, Macedon has 
leſs reaſon to dread the ſavage conquerors, than 
Greece; becauſe more prepared, and better able to 
defend itſelf: but I am ſenſible, thoſe who attack 
each other ſo impetuouſly, will not confine their vie- 

tories within thoſe bounds ; and that it will be our lot 
to engage the conquerors,” S0 lively a picture of 
imminent and threatning danger, muſt needs alarm 
the moſt timorous, and excite them to a reſolution to 

defend their country, and all that was dear to them. 

Such images give life and vigour to a diſcourſe, and 
being artfully interwoven with proper arguments, in- 

fluence the mind, and carry it away by an irreſiſtible 

force ; ſo that'the hearer is not barely left to conclude 

the certainty of the thing, but moved by it, as it 

were, from ocular demonſtration. The images there- 

fore of the orator ought to be drawn from real things, 

or at leaſt ſuch as are probable; for if they are 

wholly fictitious and incredible, as many poetical 

images are, they may give pleaſure, but will not con- 

vince the mind, nor {way the paſſions. 

2. Enumeration has ſome affinity with the former 
figure; by which, if the ſeveral parts have each 
ſomething grand in them, the whole, when brought 
together, and diſpoſed in a juſt order, very much 
contributes to the ſublimity. We ſhall produce an 
example of this from an Engliſh writer, containing a 
deſcription of our globe, upon a ſurvey of it after the 
general conflagration, which he repreſents in this 
Aropg light: “ Such is the vanity and tranſient glory 
of this habitable world! By the force of one element 
breaking looſe upon the reſt, all the vanities of nature, 
all the works of art, all the labours of man, are re- 
duced to nothing ; all that we admired and loved be- 
fore, as great and magnificent, is obliterated and va- 
niſhed, and another form and face of things, plain, 
imple, and every where the ſame, overſpreads the 
whole earth. Where are now the great empires of 
the world, and their great ge gb 5 cities? their pillars, 
trophies, and monuments of glory ? Shew me where 
they ſtood, read the inſcription, tell me the victor's 
name, What remains, what impreſſions, what diffe- 
rence or diſtinction, do you ſee in this maſs of fire? 
Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, the great city, the em- 
preſs of the world, whoſe domination or ſuperſtition, 
ancient or modern, make a great part of the hiſtory 
of the earth; what is become of her now! She laid 
her foundations deep, and her palaces were ſtrong and 


ſumptuous ; he glorified herſelf, and lived deliciouſly, and 


ſaid in her heart, I. ſit a queen, and fhall fee no forrow : 


but her hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from the face 
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it is not cities only, and the works of mens hands; the 
everlaſting hills, the{mountains and rocks of the earth, 
are melted as wax hefore the ſun, and their place is 
uo where found. Here ſtood the Alps, the load of 
the earth, that covered many countries, and reached 
their arms from the ocean to the Black fea. This 
huge maſs of ſtone is ſoftened and diſſolved, as a ten- 
der cloud into rain, Here ſtood the African moun- 
tains, and Atlas with his top above the clouds. There 
was frozen Caucaſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, aud 
the mountains of Aſia; and yonder, towards the 
north, ſtood the Riphean hills, clothed in ice and 
ſnow ; all theſe are vaniſhed, dropped away, as the 
ſnow upon their heads .“ Theſe particulars conſidered 
ſeparately, are all truly great and noble, and every way 
ſuited to the nature of the ſubject; but as they are 
here diſpoſed, and rife in order, they both enlarge 
the idea, and heighten the image of that grand{ca- 
taſtrophe. 

3. Similitude : Which ſerves very much for beauty 
and ornament ; and when taken from great and ſub- 
lime objects, adds a grandeur and magnificence to the 
things illuſtrated by it. We need go no farther for 
an example of this, than to the great critic ſo often 


mentioned already, who has treated upon the ſublime _ 


in a ſtyle every way equal to the ſubject. He, then, 
comparing thoſe two great works of Homer, his Iliad 
and Odyſſey, thus deſcribes them: Homer compoſed 
his Iliad, when his mind was in its full ſtrength and 
vigour ; the whoſe body of the poem 1s dramatic, and 
full of action: whereas the beſt part of the Odyſley is 
taken up in narrations, which ſeem to be the genius 
of old age. So that one may compare him in this 
latter work to the ſetting ſun, which {till appears with 
the ſame magnificence, but has no Jonger the ſame 
heat and force.” And ſoon after, ſpeaking of the 
Odyſſey, he ſays, “ That piece may be called the re- 
flux of his genius, which like the ocean ebbs, and 
deſerts its ſhores.” What nobler idea could poſſibly 
have been given of that great poet, than by thoſe two 
fimilitud:s of the ſun and the ocean? And elſewhere, 
comparing thoſe two great orators Demoſthenes and 


Cicero, te ſhews the like ſublimity of thought. De- 


moſtenes, ſays he, © is ſublime, in that he is cloſe and 
conciſe ; Cicero, in that he is diffuſed and extenſive. 
The former, by reaſon of the violence, rapidity, 
itrength, and fury, with which he rages and bears all 
before him, may be compared to a tempeſt and 
thunder; but the latter, like a great conflagration, 
devours and conſumes all he meets, with a fire that is 
never extinguſhed, but wherever it advances continu- 
ally gathers new ſtrengh.” | 

4. Antitheſis, or a ſentence conſiſting of oppoſite 
parts, has often the ſame effect; as in the following 
inſtance of Cicero, where his view 1s to repreſent 
Pompey as a moſt conſummate general. Who,” 
ſays he, © ever was, or need be more knowing, than 
this man? who from his childhood, and inſtruction 
at ſchool, went into the army of his father, and 
learned the military art, in a very great war againſt 
the fierceſt enemies : who while yet a boy, became a 
ſoldier under the greateſt general; and when firſt a 
youth, was himſelf commander of a very great army: 


who has oftener engaged with the engmy in battle, 


Part Ill. 


than any other perſon with his adverſary in private — 


conteſts; has waged more wars than others have 


read, and conquered more provinces than others have 


wiſhed to govern : whoſe youth has been ſpent in ac. 
quiring the art of war, not by the precepts of others 
but his own commands; not by defeats, but vifories. 
not by campains, but triumphs.” ; 

5. Apaſtrophe. Among the articles charged againſt 

Demoſthenes by his great adverſary and rirafEſchines 
one was, that he had adviſed the Athenians to engage 
in a war againſt king Philip, wherein they had re. 
ceived a very great defeat. When he comes to anſwer 
that part of the charge, he does not ſay, as he might, 
“ You have not been miſled, my fellow-citizens, in 
expoling your lives for the liberties and ſafety of 
Greece; you are not without the moſt illuſtrious ex. 
amples of ſuch conduct: For who can ſay theſe great 
men were miſſed, who fought for the ſame cauſe in the 
plains of Marathon?“ But inſtead of expreſſing him- 
ſelf thus, he gives the matter quite a different turn; 
and in a fort of rapture, appealing to thoſe brave de- 
fenders of their country, ſays, „No, my fellow. 
citizens, you have not done wrong, you have not; I 
proteſt by the ghoſts of thoſe great men who fought 
for the ſame cauſe in the plains of Marathon,” By 
this appeal to thoſe ancient worthies whoſe memories 
were in the higheſt eſteem at Athens, that it was the 
cauſe, and not the ſucceſs, which rendered their actions 
ſo glorious, he artfully corroborates his aſſertion in a 
way which he knew mult bave the greateſt weight 
with his audience, 

As the proper ſubjects of this character are either 
divine things, or ſuch as are in the higheſt eſteem and 
regard among mankind, which often require laudatory 
diſcourſes, or panegyric ; theſe naturally admit of all 
the ornaments and aſſiſtance of eloquence. Which, 
however, mult be uſed with diſcretion : for when the 
mind 1s wrapt up in thought, and ftretched to the 
utmoſt of its powers in the purſuit of ſome noble and 
ſublime idea, it cannot attend to all the leſſer finerics 
and niceties of language; but, from its own vigour, 
and lively conception of things, will be led to expreſs 
them in terms the moſt emphatical, and beſt ſuited to 
their nature. In ſuch caſes therefore, the ſublimity 
mult appear rather from the elevation cf the "_—_ 
attended with a ſimplicity of expreſſion, than from 
the ornaments and dreſs of the language. Thele 
things ſeem more natural when the mind is relaxed, 
and employed upon lower objects, Though upon 
the whole, grandeur and majeſty of expreſſion is the 
proper * of this character with relation to the 
1.0 as beauty and ſplendor is of the middle 

yle. 


CHAP. VIII. Cf the Style of an Orator. 


Taz ſtyle of an orator comprehends all the chr. 
racers already explained, of Jaw, middle, and ſublint, 
as they are applied by him in the different parts : 
his province, For that the Janguage muſt be ſyited 
to the nature of the ſubject, we have had occaſion 
often to obſerve already; and the different view of the 
ſpeaker or writer, neceſſarily occaſions a variety in 
the manner of expreſſion. Now an orator bas three 
things in his view; to prove what he aſſerts, to be. 
preſent it in an agreeable light, and to move Wi. par 


120 


i 


— 


ions. Theſe are all neceſſary, we do not mean in the 
order wherein we have now mentioned them, but that 
the diſcourſe may upon the whole have its deſired 
elfect upon the audience. For unleſs the mind be 
convinced of the truth of what is offered by ſolid and 
cogent arguments, neither will the molt eloquent diſ- 
courſe afford a laſting pleaſure, nor the moſt pathetic 
long influence the affections. Though, on the other 
hand, the hearers expect to be entertained at the 
ſame time they are informed ; and therefore, unleſs 
the language be agreeable to their taſte, they will ſoon 
call off their attention, and think but meanly of the 
ſpeaker. And unleſs both theſe are warmed and ani- 
mated by a becoming pathos, the ſpeaker may very 
probably miſs of his end, in bringing his audience 
over to his ſentiments. For bare conviction is not 
ſufficient with many perſons to excite them to action. 
They will acquieſce in the truth of a thing which 
they cannot contradict, or will not give themſelves 
the trouble to examine; and at the ſame time remain 
unconcerned to proſecute it. And the pleaſure of a 
florid diſcourſe will of itſelf ſoon vaniſh, like the har- 
mony of muſic, or the charms of a fine poem, And 
therefore to captivate his audience, ſecure them in his 
intereſt, and puſh them upon action, it is neceſſary 
for the orator to engage their affections: theſe are, 
as it were, the ſprings of the ſou], which, managed 


acutioNs 


Now each of theſe parts of an orator's province re- 
quires a different ſtyle. The /zw /{z/e is molt proper 
for proof and information; becauſe he has no other 
view here but to repreſent things to the mind in the 
plaineſt light, as they really are ig themſelves, without 
colouring or ornament. The middle /tyle is molt ſuited 
for plealure and entertainment, becauſe it eonſiſts of 
ſmooth and well-turned periods, harmonious numbers, 
with florid and bright figures. But the ſublime is ne- 
cellary in order to ſway and influence the paſſions, 
Here the orator calls in all the aſſiſtance both of na- 
ture and art; the moſt raiſed and lofty thoughts, 
cloathed with the brighteſt and ſtrongeſt colouring, 
enter into this character. 
But as an orator has frequently each of theſe views 
in the ſame diſcourſe, we ſhall firſt give a ſummary 
deſcription of the ſeveral characters of ſtyle, which we 
have formerly diſcourſed on more at large; that, by 
placing them together in one view, the difference be- 
tween them may be more plain and obvious: and then 
we ſhall proceed to ſhew to what particular parts of a 
— each of them is more eſpecially to be ap- 
plicd, 
I. Firſt, then, as ſhorter periods are proper in the 
lau ſeyle, fo leſs care is neceſſary in their turn and ca- 
dency, If a ſentence now and then drop unexpectedly, 
and diſappoint the ear, or has ſomething rough and 
harſh in its compoſition, it is no blemiſh in this cha- 
rafter. For as it is ſuited to the manner of common 
Arte, an appearance of regard to the ſubject, ra- 
ther than the form of expreſſion, is more becomin 
wan any beauties of art. But the words ſhould be 
ry choſen and proper, ſuited to the ideas they are 
N hag tO convey ; the expreſſions plain and clear, 
1 tary artificial ornaments few and modeſt, By ar- 
N *rnaments are here meant tres and figures ; 
d they wy called artificial, becauſe they vary from 


bart III. See 0 GY; 


by a ſkilful hand, move and direct it at pleaſure, 
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the natural dreſs of language, either ia the words or Elocution. 
manner of exprefſion: though they are often uſed by 
thoſe who are wholly unacquainted with the rules of 
art; and particularly metaphors, which perſons w 
have the leaſt command of language frequently run 
into through mere neceſſity, for want of a ſufficient 
ſtoek of proper words to convey their ideas. The low 
ſtyle therefore admits of theſe: but care ſhould be 
taken to chooſe ſuch as have been rendered fam: - 
liar by uſe, or at leaſt where the ſimilitude is very 
plain and evident, Bold or lofty metaphors, or where 
the allufion is dark and remote, ought to be avoided. 
Nor is the moderate uſe of the other tropes wholly 
diſagreeable to this ſtyle. And the ſame thing is to 
be ſaid with reſpe& to verbal figures, or ſuch as con- 
ſiſt in the particular diſpoſition of the fentence, fo that 
if the form of it be changed, the figure is loſt, Of 
theſe, ſuch as come neareſt to the natural way of ex- 
preſſion are moſt proper for this ſtyle; and therefore 
thoſe which conſiſt in a jingle of words, ariſing from 
the ſame or a like bund, are to be avoided, as carry- 
ing in them too much the appearance of art. "Thoſe 
likewiſe which conſiſt in a repetition of the ſame word 
have often too great a force and vehemence for this 
mild and gentle character. And as to figures of ſen— 
tences, which do not depend on the conſtruction of 
words, but lie in the ſenfe, many of them are too gay 
and ſprightly, and others too rapid and impetuous, 
for the ſimplicity of the low ſtyle; ſo that only the 
more moderate and ſedate ones are to be allowed a 
place hero. It is therefore no wonder if perſons are 
often miſtaken in their notions of this character; the 
beauty of which conſiſting in a certain plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, without any thing in it but what ſeems 
natural and common, every one 1s apt to imagine he 
can readily be maſter of it, till by experience he finds 
the contrary. For the caſe is much the ſame here, as 
in perſons of faſhion and good breeding, whoſe beba— 
viour and addreſs 1s attended with that agreeable free- 
dom and ſeeming negligence, which in app-arance is 
very eaſy to expreſs, but in reality is ſcarce imitable 
by others. 

As the middle ſtyle is more adapted for pleaſure 
and delight, it admits of all thoſe beauties and orna- 
ments which ſoothe and entertain the mind. It has 
more force and energy than the low ſtyle, but leſs 
than the ſublime. Smooth and harmonious numbers, 
well-turned periods, of a juſt length, delightful cadency, 
and accurate diſpoſition of the words, are ſuited to 
this ſtyle. The moſt beautiful and ſhining tropes, 
which ſtrike the fancy, and all thoſe verbal figures 
which, by a repetition, ſimilitude, or proportion of 
ſounds, pleaſe and gratify the ear, help to form this 
character. The like is to be ſaid as to figures of ſen- 
tences: The moſt florid and beautiful, ſuch as enume- 
ration, deſcription, fimilitude, and the like, are here 
the moſt proper. 

But it is the /ub/ime ſiyle which perfects the orator. 
This requires the molt forcible and emphatical words, 
the boldeſt metaphors, and ſtrongeſt figures. In verbal 
figures, repetitions, ſynonyms, gradatians, contraries, 
with others of a like force and energy, are chiefly 
employed here. But figures of ſentences are the molt 
conſiderable, and principally contribute to make up 
this character. Among theſe are ſimilies taken from 

”” ITY lofty 
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lofty ſubjeAs, proſopopœia, apoſtrophe, exclamation, plaineſt and cleareſt terms, fo as to leave no room 
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for locus 


beſt diſpoſed, when long and ſhort ones are inter- endeavours to maintain and defend his own cauſe, and 18 
mixed. For though round and ſwelling periods carry to convince his hearers of the truth of it by reaſon 
in them ſomething grand and majeſtic, yet many and argument. Now the low ftyle is certainly fitte 
times they move too flow to ſtrike the paſſions; for cool reaſoning and debate. But the orator's me. 
whereas ſhort ones are more acute and pungent, and, thod of reaſoning often very much differs from that of 
by returning quick, awaken the mind, and raiſe the the philoſopher. The latter contents himſelf with the 
paſſions. But to render it complete, it muſt be ſup- moit plain and familiar manner of repreſenting the 
ported with ſtroug reaſon, grandeur of thought, and truth, and thinks it ſufficient if what he ſays be clear. 
ſentiments every way equal to the expreflion; with- ly underſtood. But the former, at the ſame time that 
out which it will be very liable to ſwell into bombaſt, he convinces the judgment, endeavours likewiſe to af. 
and end barely in amuſement. fect the paſſions, and that in a great variety of ways, 
II. Having given a ſhort ſketch of this part of the So that in this part of the diſcourſe the ſtyle is very 
orator's furniture, we ſhall now go on to ſhew where, different, according to the nature and circamitance; 
and in what manner, he is to make ufe of it. This of the cauſe. Sometimes, while he is dwelling upon 
will beſt appear by conſidering his principal view in each the proof of a thing, he talks coolly, and reaſons 
part of his diſcourſe, Now the parts of a juſt oration with the ſedateneſs of a philoſopher; and where any 
(as we have formerly ſhewn) are lix; Introduction, Nar- part of his argument appears doubtful or obſcnre, he 
ration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Confutation, and Con- endeavours with the ſame even temper to explain and 
cluſian. Not that all theſe are neceſſary in every dif- clear it up. But frequently he intermixes with bis 
courſe; but it is proper they ſhould all be-mentioned, proofs all the arts of perſuaſion, and embelliſhes his 
that we may conſider what ſtyle is fitteſt for them, when reaſons with the greateſt ornaments and beauties of elo- 
they are neceſſary. quence. 
122 . In the introduction, the orator has three things be- Confirmation is uſually followed by confutation, in 176 
fore him; to gain the eſteem of his hearers, to ſecure which the orator endeavours to enervate and over- 
their attention, and to give them ſome general no- throw all that has been advanced in favour of the op- 
tion of his ſubject. To ſet out modeſtly, is undoubt- poſite fide of the queſtion. But as the ſtyle is much 
edly the moſt likely way to recommend himſelf. For the ſame here as in the former part; what haz 
to attempt to inflame an audience, before they are been ſaid upon this, may be ſufficient for this like- 
prepared for it, or ſee the reaſon of much warmth, is wiſe. 
highly improper. A prudent ſpeaker will, like De- The laſt part above-mentioned is the concluſion, 117 
moſthenes, begin with temper, and riſe gradually, till This conſiſts of two branches, recapitulation and ad- 
he has infenfibly warmed his hearers, and in fome dreſs. Recapitulasion is a ſhort recital of the ſeveral 
degree engaged their affections in his favour. So arguments, or at leaſt the chief of them, which were 
that this part ſcarce riſes above the middle ſtyle. before advanced in ſupport of the cauſe ; that, being 
And if it carry in it an air of pleaſantry and good- brought together into a narrow compaſs, they may 
humour, it is generally the more apt to engage the appear in a ſtronger light. Wherefore the language 
attention. here ought rather to be forcible and ſtrong than flo- 
123 The introduction is uſually followed by the nzarra- rid, becauſe brevity and conciſeneſs is a neceflary qua- 
bien, or a recital of ſuch things as either preceded, ac- lity. The other branch of the concluſion conſiſts in 
companied, or followed upon the ſubject under conſi- an addrefs to the paſſions, and is wholly perſuabive; 
deration. Now as the qualities that recommend a for which the ſpeaker is now entirely At leifure. In- 
narration are clearneſs, brevity, and probability; deed, this is often done occafionally in other parts cf 
theſe ſufſiciently point out the ſtyle. Perſpicuity ariſes the diſcourſe, particularly in the introduction and con- 
from the choice of proper words, and ſuch tropes as firmation : But as in the former of theſe, his view 1 
have been rendered moſt familiar by ufe ; brevity re- principally to ſecure the good opinion of the hearers, 
quires moderate periods, whoſe parts are but little and excite their attention; and in the latter to defend 
tranſpoſed ; and a plain and fimple dreſs, without or- his own fide of the queſtion by reaſon and argument; 
nament or colouring, is beſt ſuited to repreſent things when theſe two points are gained, he has nothing left 
probable : all which are the properties of the low but to prevail with them to fall in with his deſign, and 
ftyle. And therefore Cicero ſays, narrations come declare for him, And the beſt way to attain this 15 
pretty near ts our ordinary diſcourſes. Indeed, ſome- by engaging their paſſions in his intereſt. Hence then, 
times it is neceſſary not only to relate the facts them- to uſe Quintilian's words, “ All the ſprings of elo- 
ſelves, but likewiſe to deſcribe the manner in which quence are to be opened. Now we are paſt the rocks 
they were performed. And then a further degree of and ſhallows, all the fails may be hoiſted. And as the 
art may be requiſite to repreſent them with all their greateſt part of the conclufion conliſts in illuſtration, 
circumſtances, and paint them to the mind in their the moſt pompous language and ſtrongeſt figures habe 
proper colours. place here.“ | 
24 The next part in order is the propr/iticn, or ſubject All the variety ahove-mentioned, however, 13 not 


epiphonema, apoſiopeſis, and others of a like nature. 
But due care muſt likewiſe be taken of the form, con- 
ſtruction, and harmony of the periods; which ſeem 


of the diſcourſe, in which there can be no room for 
ornament. But as it is the baſis and foundation of the 
oratyur's whole delign, it ought to be laid down in the 


* 


doubt or uncertainty what it is which he intends to 
diſcoorſe upon. 


The next thing is confirmation, wherein the orator 


always neceſſary. Regard muſt be had to the nature 
of the ſubject, the time, place, perſons, and other en- 


cumitances ; by all which the ſtyle is to be regale 


Wes 
"ca To diſcourſe in a lofty and grand way upon a common 
jm. topic, or in a low and flat manner upon a ſublime ar- 
— ument, are both equally injudicious. Cicero refers 
Is to ſome diſcourſes of his o, as inſtances of each 
kind. His oration for Cæcina, he ſays, is written in 
the low ftyle, that for the Manilian Jaw in the middle 
ſtyle, and that for Rabirius in the ſublime; and his 
Actions againſt Verres, with ſome others, are patterns 
of the variety here mentioned. And he gives us a very 
comprehenſive deſcription of a perfect orator ina very 
ew words, when he ſays: „ He is one who can 
ſnezk upon a low ſubjeR acutely, upon a lofty ſubject 
with ſublimity, and upon a moderate ſubject tempe- 
rately.” By which he means no more, than one who 
is matter of the three characters here deſcribed, and 
knows when and how to uſe them. But although he 


PART IV. Or PRO 


Cray. I. Of Pronunciation in general. 


RoxUNCIATION is alſo called Action by ſome of the 
ancients, Though if we attend to the proper ſig- 
nification of each of theſe words, the former reſpects 
the voice, and the latter the geftures and motions of 
the body, But if we confider them as ſynonymous 
terms, in this large ſenſe pronunciation or action may 
be ſaid to be, a ſuitable conformity of the voice, and the 
feveral motions of the body, in ſpeaking, to the ſubject mat- 
ter of the diſcourſe. 

The belt judges among the ancients have repreſent- 
ed this as the principal part of an orator's province, 
from whence he is chiefly to expect ſucceſs in the art 
of perſuaſion. When Cicero, in the perſon of Craſſus, 
las largely and elegantly diſco&ſed upon all the other 
parts of oratory, coming at laſt to ſpeak of this, he 
lays: „ All the former have their effect as they are 
pronounced, It is the action alone that governs in 
peaking ; without which the beſt orator is of no va- 
lue, and is often defeated by one in other reſpects 
much his inferior.” And he lets us know, that De- 
molthenes was of the ſame opinion, who, when he was 
aged what was the principal thing in oratory, re- 
pled, Action; and being aſked again a ſecond and a 
turd time, what was next conſiderable, he ſtill made 
the {ame anſwer,” By which he ſeemed to intimate, 
ihat he thought the whole art did in a manner conſiſt 
init. And indeed, if he had not judged this highly 
neceſſary for an orator, he would ſcarce have taken fo 
muck pains in correcting thoſe natural defects, under 
wiich he laboured at firft, in, order to acquire it. For 
e had both a weak voice, and likewiſe an impedi- 
ment la his ſpeech, ſo that he could not pronounce di- 
My ſome particular letters. The former of which 
lefocts te conquered, partly by ſpeaking as loud as he 
— oy 2 8 the fea roared and was 
 Frous; and partly, by pronouncing long periods 
s i wajked up-hill; both which por. — 4 
0 55 ltrengthening of his voice. And he found 
Wr. to render tis pronunciation more clear and ar- 
8 by the help of ſome little ſtones put under 
s Nor was he leſs careful in endeavouring 
Aer habit of a becoming and decent geſture; 
min purpoſe he uſed to pronounce his diſcourſes 
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ment ions ſeveral among the Greeks, and ſome few Pronuncia- 
among the Romans, who excelled in one or other of . 
theſe different kinds; yet one who excelled in them 

all, he ſuppoſes never to have exiſted, except iu the 
imagination. 'The reaſon perhaps may be, becauſe 

each of them ſeems to require a very different genius, 

ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible for the ſame perſon to fuc- 

ceed in them all. Since therefore it is fo rare and dif- 

ficult a matter to gain the command of each in any 

good degree, it is better perhaps for every one to pur- 

ſue that which nature ſeems moſt inclined to, and to 

excel in it, than to ſtrive againſt their genius. For 

every kind has its perfections; and it is more commen- 

dable to be maſter of one thing, than to do ſeveral but 
indifferently. 


NUNCIAT ION. 
alone before a large glaſs. And becauſe he had got 


an ill cuſtom of drawing up his ſhoulders when he 
ſpoke ; to amend that, he uſed to place them under a 
ſword, which hung over him with the point down- 
ward. Such pains did this prince of the Grecian ora- 
tors take to remove thoſe difficulties, which would have 
been ſufficient to diſcourage an inferior and leſs aſpiring 
genius. And to how great a perſection he arrived in his 
action, under all theſe diſadvantages, by his indefatigable 
diligence and application, is evident from the confeſſion 
of his great adverſary, and rival in oratory, Eſchines, 
© Who, when he could not bear the diſgrace of being 
worſted by Demoſthenes in the cauſe of Cteſiphon, re- 
tired to Rhodes. And being deſired by the inhabi- 
tants to recite to them his own oration upon that oc- 
caſion, which accordingly he did; the next day they 
requeſted of him to let them hear that of Demoſthe- 
nes; which having pronounced in a moſt graceful man- 
ner, to the admiration of all who were preſent, * How 
much more, (ſays he,) would you have wondered, if 
you had heard him ſpeak it himſelf!” By which he 
plainly gave Demoſthenes the preference 1n that re- 
ſpect. We might add to theſe authorities the judg- 
ment of Quintilian, who ſays, that “ it is not of fo 
much moment what our compolitions are, as how they 
are pronounced; fince it is the manner of the dcli- 
very, by which the audience is moved.” And there- 
fore he ventures to aſſert, that, “ an indifferent diſ- 
courſe, aſſiſted by a lively and graceful action, will 
have greater efficacy than the ſineſt harangue, which 
wants that advautage.” 

The truth of this ſentiment of the ancients, con- 
cerning the power and efficacy of pronunciation, 
might be proved from many inftances; but one or two 
may here ſuffice. Hortenſius, a cotemporary with 
Cicero, and while living next to him in reputation ag 
an orator, was highly applauded for his action. But 
his orations after his death, as Quintilian-tells us (for 
we have none of them now remaining), did not appear 
anſwerable to his character; from whence he juſtly 
concludes, there muſt have been ſomething pleaſin 
when he ſpoke, by which he gained his character, 
which was loſt in reading them. But perhaps there 
is ſcarce a more conſiderable inſtance of this than in 
Cicero himſelf. After the death of Pompey, when 

Cæſar 
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Pronunciz- Cœſar had got the government into his own hands, 


tion. 


many of his acquaintance interceded with him in be— 
half of their relations and friends, who had been of 
the contrary party in the late wars. Among others, 
Cicero ſolicited for his friend Ligarius; which Tubero 
underſtanding, who owed Ligarius a grudge, he op- 
poſed it, and undertook to repreſent him to Cæſar as 
unworthy of his mercy. Cæſar himſelf was prejudiced 
againſt Ligarius; and therefore, when the cauſe was 
to come before him, he ſaid, „ We may venture to 
hear Cicero diſplayhis eloquence ; for I know the per- 
ſon he pleads for to be an ill man, and my enemy.” 
But, however, in the courſe of his oration, Cicero ſo 
worked vpon his paſſions, that by the frequent altera- 
tion of his countenance, the emotions of his miud were 
very conſpicuous. And when he came to touch upon 
the battle of Pharſalia, which had given Czſar the 
empire of the world, he repreſented it in that moving 
and lively manner, that Cæſar could no longer con- 
tain himſelf, but was thrown into ſuch a fit of ſhiver- 
ing, that he dropped the papers which he held in his 
hand. This was the more remarkable, becauſe Cæſar 
was himſelf one of the greateſt orators of that age, 
knew all the arts of addreſs, and avenues to the paſ- 
ſions, and conſequently was better prepared to guard 
sgainſt them. But neither his ſkill, nor teſolution of 
mind, was of ſufficient force againſt the power of ora- 
tory ; but the conqueror of the world became a con- 
queſt to the charms of Cicero's eloquence ;- ſo that, 
contrary to his intention, he gave into his plea, and 
pardoned Ligarius. Now that oration is ſtill extant, 
and appears exceedingly well calculated to touch the 
ſoft and tender paſſions, and ſprings of the ſoul; but we 
believe it can ſcarce be diſcernible to any in reading it, 
how it ſhould have had ſo ſurprifing an effect; which 
mult therefore have been chiefly owing to the wonder- 
ful addreſs and conduct of the ſpeaker. 

The more natural the pronunciation 1s, it will of 
conſequence be the more moving, ſince the perfection 
of art conſiſts in its neareſt reſemblance to nature. 
And therefore it is not without good reaſon, that the 
ancients make it one qualification of an orator, that he 
be a good man; becauſe a perſon of this character will 
make the cauſe he eſpouſes his own, and the more ſen- 
fibly he is tonched with it himſelf, his action will be 
the more natural, and by that means the more eaſily 
affect others in the ſame manner. Cicero, ſpeaking up- 
on this ſubject, ſays: It is certain that truth (by 
which he means nature) in every thing excels imita- 
tion; but if that was ſufficient of itſelf in action, we 
ſhould have no occaſion for art.” In his opinion 
therefore (and who was ever a better judge?) art in 
this caſe, as well as in many others, if well managed, 
will aſi and improve nature. But that is not all; for 
ſometimes we find the force of it ſo great and power- 
ful, that, where it is wholly counterfeit, it will for the 
time work the ſame effect as if it was founded in truth. 
This is well known to thoſe who have been converſant 
with the repreſentations of the theatre, In tragedies, 
though we are ſenſible that every thing we ſee and 
hear 15 feigned and counterfeit, yet ſuch is the power 
of action, that we are oftentimes affected by it in the 
ſame manner as if they were all realities. Anger and 
reſentment at the appearance of cruelty, concern and 
tolicitude for diſtreſſed virtue, rife in our breaſts; and 


| meaſure cuſtomary among the Greeks and Romans; if 
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tears are extorted from us for oppreſſed innocence : Pon, 
though at the ſame time, perhaps, we are ready hy May 
laugh at ourſelves for being thus decoyed. If art they —— 
has ſo great an influence upon us, when ſupported on. 
ly by fancy and imagination; how powerful muſt be 
the effect of a juſt and lively repreſentation of what we 
know to be true and real? 

How agreeable it is both to nature and reaſon, that 
a warmth of expreſſion and vehemency of motion 
ſhould riſe in proportion to the importance of the 
ſubje& and concern of the ſpeaker, will further ap- 
pear, by looking back a little into the more early and 
ſimple ages of the world. For the higher we go, the 
more we (hall find of both. We ſhall give the obſerva: 
tion of a very great man upon this head, in his own 
words. © The Romans (ſays he) had a very great 
talent this way, and the Greeks a greater. The ea- F. 
ſtern nations excelled in it, and particularly the He. n. 
brews. Nothing can equal the ſtrength and vixacity 
of the figures they employed in their diſcourſe; and 
the very actions they uſed to expreſs their ſentiments; 
ſuch as putting aſhes on their heads, and tearing their 
garments, and covering themſelves with ſackcloth un- 
der any deep diſtreſs and ſorrow of mind. I do not 
ſpeak of what the prophets did to give a more lively 
repreſentation of the things they foretold, becauſe 
ſuch figurative actions were the effect of divine inſpi- 
ration. But even in other caſes we find thoſe people 
underſtood much better than we do how to expreſs 
their grief, and fear, and other paſſions. And hence, 
no doubt, aroſe thoſe ſurpriſing effects of eloquence, 
which we never experience now.” Thus far this ex- 
cellent writer. And what he ſays here with reſpe& 
to the actions of the eaſtern nations, was in a good 
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not entirely of the ſame kind, yet perhaps as vehe- 
ment and expreſſive, They did not think Janguage of 
itſelf ſufſicient to expreſs the height of their paſſions, 
unleſs enforced by uncommon motions and geſtures. 
Thus, when Achilles had driven the Trojans into 
their city with the greateſt precipitation and terror, 
and only Hector ventured to tarry without the gates 
to engage him ; Homer repreſents both king Priam 
and his queen under the higheſt conſternation for the 
danger of their ſon. And therefore, in order to pre- 
vail with him to come iato the city, and not fight with 
Achilles, they not only intreat him from the walls in 
the moſt tender and moving language imaginable: 
but he tears off his grey locks with his hands; and ſhe 
in a flood of tears expoſes her breaſts, and adjures him 
by thoſe paps which ſuckled him, to comply with their 
requeſt. The poet knew very well, that no words of 
themſclves could repreſent thoſe agonies of mind he 
endeavoured to convey, unleſs heightened by the idea 
of ſuch actions as were expreſſive of the deepelt for- 
row. And indeed this was anciently eſteemed fo re- 
quiſite in an orator, that in matters of importance be 
was ſcarce thought to be in earneſt, who wanted it. In 
one of Cicero's orations, he does not ſtick to argue in 
that manner with his adverſary.“ Would you tal 

thus (ſays he) if you was ſerious ? Would you, who 
are wont to diſplay your eloquence ſo warmly in t= 
danger of others, act ſo coldly in your own? Where 
is that concern, that ardour, which uſed to ex 
even from children? Here is no emotion either o 
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neither the forehead ſtruck, nor the thigh, 
nor ſo much as a ſtamp of the foot. Therefore, you 
have been ſo far from inflaming our minds, that you 
have ſcarce kept us awake.“ 

As action therefore was judged ſo neceſſary a qua- 
lification in an orator among the ancients, ſo they 
made uſe of ſeveral methods and expedients for the 
better attaining it. The principal of which we ſhall 
briefly mention. 3 f 

Decency of pronunciation is an habit. And as all 
habits are gained by time, ſo the ſooner they are 


learned, they are generally acquired with greater eaſe. 


For while perſons are young, they are not only more 
flexible, and capable of any particular bent, but they 
are likewiſe free from the trouble of encountering and 
ſubduing contrary habits, which donbles the labour, 
and increaſes the difficulty of attaining any laudable 
quality. Quintilian was very ſenſible of this in the 
caſe here before us; and therefore, in order to have 
perſons trained up to it, he begins with them in their 
childhood, and deſcends fo low as even to give direc- 
tions how they ſhould be taught to pronounce when 
they firſt learn to read. And he adviſes, that they 
ſhould then be inſtructed where to ſuſpend their voice, 
and make the proper pauſes, both in diſtinguiſhing 
the ſeveral parts of the ſame ſentence, and in ſepara- 
ting one ſentence from another: likewiſe when to 
raiſe, or ſink their voice, or give it a proper inflec- 
tion; to be flower or faſter, more vehement or ſedate, 
as the nature of the things may require; and that the 
tone of their voice be always manly and grave, but at 
the ſame time mixed with an agreeable ſweetneſs, 
Theſe things may perhaps appear in themſelves ſmall ; 
but if duly attended to, they will be found of conſi- 
derable ſervice to bring us to a juſt and proper pro- 
nunciation. For in every thing that is to be attain- 
y oy practice, it is a great advantage to ſet out right 

Init, 

The ancients likewiſe had perſons, whom they call- 
ed ph9:a/:i, whoſe proper bufineſs it was to teach 
them how to regulate and manage their voice; and 
others, who inſtructed them in the whole art of pro- 
Nuvciation, both as to their voice and geſtures. Theſe 
latter were generally taken from the theatre, being 
lome eminent experienced actors. 80 Quintilian, 
treating of the province of theſe perſons, ſays : © The 
comedian ought to teach them how to relate faQs, 
with what authority to adviſe, with what vehemence 
to expreſs anger, 
And ſpeaking of geſtures, he ſays, © He ſhould ad- 
moniſh them to raiſe their countenance, not diſtort 
their lips, or ſtretch their mouths.” With ſeveral 
other directions of the like kind. And we are told 
concerning the emperor M. Antoninus, uſually called 
the philoſopher, that, Hi, firſt maſters were Euphoris 
the grammarian, and Geminus the comedian. 

FE. though they made uſe of actors to inſtru 
er youth in forming their ſpeech and geſtures, yet 
the action of an orator was much different from that 
of the theatre. Cicero very plainly repreſents this di- 
nttion, in the words of Craſſus, when, ſpeaking of 
okators, he ſays: „ The motions of the body ought 
"OY 2 to the expreſſions, not in a theatrical Way, 
in = ing the words by particular geſticulations; but 
anger expreſſive of the general ſenſe ; with a ſe- 
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and with what ſoftneſs compaſſion.““ 


to practiſè it daily in his tent. 
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date and manly inflegion of the ſides z not taken from Pronuncia- 


the ſtage and actors, but from the exerciſe of arms and 
the paleſtra.” And Quintilian ſays to the ſame pur- 
pole : „Every geſture and motion of the comedians is 
not to be imitated, nor to the ſame degree,” They 
thought the action of the theatre too light and extra- 
vagant for the imitation of an orator ; and therefore, 
though they employed actors to inform young perſons 
in the firſt rudiments, yet they afterwards fent to the 
paleſtra, or ſchools deſigned on purpoſe to teach them 
a decent and graceful management of their bodies. 
And ſuch ſchools, as Quintilian informs us, were in 
uſe both among the Greeks and Romans: Juſt as of 
later ages children learn to dance, in ſome meaſure 
with the ſame intention, 

Beingathus far prepared, they were afterwards ſent 
to the ſchools of the rhetoricians. And here, as theic 
buſineſs was to cultivate their ſtyle, and gain the 
whole art of eloquence ; ſo particularly to acquire a 
juſt and accurate pronunciation by thoſe exerciſes, in 
which for that end they were conſtantly employed. 
And as the Greeks were molt celebrated for their {kill 
in all the polite arts, and eſpecially oratory ; the Ro- 
man gentry and nobility generally ſent their ſons 
abroad, and placed them under the tuition of ſome 
Grecian maſter, to inſtru them in the art of ſpeak- 
ing, and by that means to fit them for the ſervice of 
their country, either in the courts of judicature or the 
ſenate, Thus Cicero was ſent to Rhodes, to ſtudy un- 
der the famous Molo, and Brutus under Pammenes; 
Czſar was going to the ſame place when taken by 
pirates; and Auguſtus afterwards ſtudied there under 
Apollodorus. | 

Nor, after all this pains and induſtry, did they yet 
think themſelves ſufficiently qualified to take upon 
them the character of orators. But it was their con- 
ſtant cuſtom to get together ſome of their friends and 
acquaintance who were proper judges of {uch perform- 
ances, and declaim before them in private. The buſi- 
ſineſs of thele perſons was to make obſervations both 
on their language and pronunciation. And they were 
allowed the greateſt freedom to take notice of any 
thing they thought amils, either as to inaccuracy of 
method, impropriety of ſtyle, or indecency of their 
voice or actions. This gave them an opportunity to 


correct any ſuch defeds at firſt, before they became 


habitual, What effects might not juſtly be expected 
from ſuch an inſtitution? Perſons trained up in this 
manner, with all thoſe advantages, joined to a good 
natural genius, could not fail of making very com- 
plete orators. 'Though even after they came to appear 
in public, they did not Jay aſide the cuſtom of de- 
claiming. + For Quintilian tells us, that C. Carbo uſed 
And Auguſtus is re- 
ported to bave continued it during the war of Mutina 
againſt M. Anthony. Nor 1s it to be ſuppoſed, that 
ſo conſtant an attendance to this practice was only ſer- 
viceable to them in their public performances ; but it 
muſt neceſſarily affect their whole conduct, give them 
a freedom of ſpeech, eaſinels of addreſs and behaviour, 
and render them in all reſpeQs hne gentlemen, as well 
as exccllent oratorss And from hence perhaps we 
may fee leſs reafon to wonder at the ſurpriſing efiets 
of ſome of their diſcourſes, when we conſider what 
paind they took to arrive at thoſe abilities. | 
Having 
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Having thus far treated on pronunciation in gene- 
ral, we ſhall now proceed to confider the parts of it 
ſeparately; which are, voice and ge/ture, 


Cray. II. Cf the Voice. 


Votrcs is one kind of ſounds. Now the inflaence 
of ſounds, either to raiſe or allay our paſſions, is evi- 
dent from muſic. And certainly the harmony of a fine 
diſcourſe, well and gracefully pronounced, is as ca- 


pable to move us, if not in a way ſo violent and ecſta- 


tic, yet no leſs powerful, and more agreeable to our 
rational faculties. As the buſineſs of this chapter is 
to offer ſome conſiderations for the juſt and decent 
management of the voice, it may not be improper in 
the firſt place to obſerve in general, what nature does, 
when free and unconſtrained. As perſons are different- 
ly affected when they ſpeak ; ſo they naturally alter 
the tone of their voice, though they do not attend to 
it. It riſes, finks, and has various infections given 
it, according to the preſent ſtate and diſpoſition of the 
mind. When the mind is calm and ſedate, the voice 


is moderate and even; when the former is dejected 


with ſorrow, the latter is languid ; and when that is 
inflamed by paſſion, this is raifed and elevated. It is 
the orator's buſineſs, therefore, to follow nature, and 
to endeavour that the tone of his voice appear natu- 
ral and unaffected. And for this end, he muſt take 
care to ſuit it to the nature of the ſubject; but fill fo 
as to be always grave and decent. Some perſons con- 
tinue a diſcourſe in ſuch a low and drawling manner, 
that they can ſcarce be heard by their audience. O- 
thers again hurry on in ſo loud and boifterous a man- 
ner as if they imagined their hearers were deaf. But 
all the muſic and harmony of ſpeech lies in the proper 
temperament of the voice between theſe extremes. In 
order to ſet this matter in a juſt light, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the principal affections or proper- 
ties of the voice, and how they are to be regulated by 
an orator. Now theſe may all be referred either to 
quantity or quality. 

The guartity of the voice conſiſts in its highneſs or 
leanneſi, fwiſtneſs or ſlowneſs, and the intermediate 
degrees between them. 

Every perſon who ſpeaks in public, ſhould endea- 
vour, if he can, to fill the place where he ſpeaks. But 
ſtil] he ought to be careful not to exceed the natural 
key of his voice. If he does, it will neither be ſoft 
nor agreeable ; but either harſh and rough, or too 
ſhrill and ſqueaking. Beſides, he will not be able to 
give every ſyllable its full and diftin ſound; which 
will render what he ſays obſcure, and difficult to be 
underſtood. He ſhould therefore take care to keep 
his voice within reach, ſo as to have it under manage- 
ment, that he may raiſe or ſink it, or give it any in- 
ficEtion he thinks proper: Which it will not be in his 
power to do, if he put a force upon it, and ſtrain it 
beyond 1ts natural tone, 

The like caution is to be uſed againft the contrary 
extreme, that the voice be not dropped, and ſuffered 
to ſink too low. This will give the ſpeaker pain in 
raibng it again to its proper pitch, and be no leſs of- 
fenlive to the hearers. For though the muſic of ſpeech 
conliils in the variations of the voice, yet they muſt 
be gradual to render them pleaſant. Such ſudden and 
great changes at once are rather to be eſteemed 
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chaſms in ſpeaking, than variations. Beſides, ag | 
often prevent the hearers from taking in the Kale ro, 
what is ſaid, it gives them no ſmall uneafineſs tha; —— 
they are obliged to ſlretch their attention. Many per- 
ſons are too apt to be guilty of this, eſpecially at the 
end of a ſentence, by dropping the laſt word; which 
ought ina particular manner to be expreſſed diſtinctiy 
becauſe the meaning of the whole ſentence often Fg 
pends upon it. 

The medium between theſe two is a moderate and 
even voice. But this is not the ſame in all; that which 
is moderate in one would be high in another, Every 
perſon therefore mult regulate it by the natural key 
of his own voice. A calm and ſedate voice is general. 
ly beſt ; as a moderate ſound is molt pleaſing to the 
ear, if it be clear and diſtindt. But this equality of 
the voice mult alſo be accompanied with a variety, 
otherwiſe there can be no harmony; ſince all harmony 
conlifls in variety. Nothing is leſs pleaſing, than a dif. 
courſe pronounced throughout in ane continued tone 
of the voice, without any change or alteration. Be. 
ſides, a variation of the voice is an eaſe to the ſpeaker; 
as the body is relieved by ſhifting its poſture. The 
equality therefore we are here ſpeaking of, admits a 
variety of inflections and changes within the ſame 
pitch. And when that is altered, the gradations, 
whether higher or lower, ſhould be ſo gentle and re- 
— as to preſerve a due proportion of the parts, and 

armony of the whole; which cannot be done, when 
the voice is ſuddenly varied with too great a diſtine- 
tion. And therefore it ſhould move from one key to 
another, ſo as rather to glide like a gentle ſtream, 
than pour down like a rapid torrent, as an ingenious 
writer has well expreſſed it. An even voice is beſt fit- 
ted to keep the mind to cloſe attention. And there- 
fore, in ſubjects deſigned only for inſtruction, without 
any addreſs to the paſſions, there is little room for a 
variety of voice. For the voice ought to agree with 
the ſtyle; and as upon ſuch ſubjects this ſhould be 
equal, moderate, and ſmooth, ſo ſhould the other. E- 
very thing, as we ſay, is beautiful in its ſeaſon; and 
there is a certain propriety in things, which ought al- 
ways to be regarded. And 5 "ons <= an affected va- 
ricty, ill placed, is as diſagreeable to a judicious au- 
dience, as the want of it, where the ſubject requires it. 
We may find ſome perſons, in pronouncing a grave and 
plain diſcourſe, affect as many different tones, changes, 
and variations of their voice, as if they were acting 4 
comedy; which is doubtleſs a very great impropricty- 
But the orator's province is not barely to apply to the 
mind, but likewiſe to the paſſions; which require 2 
great variety of the voice, high or low, vehement or 
Janguid, according to the nature of the paſſions he de- 
figns to affect. So that for an orator always to ule 
the ſame tone or degree of his voice, and expect to 
anſwer all bis views by it; would be much the ſame 
thing as if a phyſician ſhould propoſe to cure all d- 
ſtempers by one medicine. From hence it 15 c, 
dent, that although various inflections and tones © 
the voice are requiſite to make it harmonious and plea- 
ſing to the ear; yet the degree of it ſhould differ ac. 
cording to the nature of the ſubject and 0 5 1 
the ſpeaker, And, as a perfect monotony 4s 87 
ways unpleaſant, ſo it can never be neceſlary in a) 
diſcourſe. The 
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The next property of the voice above-mentioned 
was fewiſtneſs. That ſome expreſſions ought to be 


pronounced faſter and ſwifter than others, is very ma- 


nikeſt. Gay and ſprightly ideas ſhould not only be 
expreſſed louder, but alſo faſter, than ſuch as are ſad 
and melancholy. And when we preſs an adverſary, the 
voice ſhould be briſk and quick. But to hurry on in 
a precipitant manner without pauling, till ſtopt for 
want of breath, is certainly a very great fault, 'This 
deitroys not only the neceſſary diſtinction between ſen- 
tence and ſentence, but likewiſe between the ſeveral 
words of the ſame ſentence ; nay, and often occaſions 
us to expreſs our words by halves, while one is thrown 
ſo faſt upon another, that we are not able to give 
each its full and juſt ſound. By this means all the 
grace of ſpeaking is loſt, and in a great meaſure the 
advantage of hearing. For when the ears of the 
hearers cannot keep pace with the volubility of the 
ſpeaker's tongue, they will be little the better for 
what he ſays. Beſides, by not commanding his voice, 
and eabng his breath at the proper pauſes and points 
of diſtinction, he is often obliged to ſtop in the middle 
of a ſentence; and ſo divides what ſhould be conti- 
nued, and joins what ſhould be ſeparated ; which 
mult neceſſarily deſtroy the ſenſe, and confound his 
diſcourſe, Young perſons are very liable to this, eſpe- 
cially at firſt ſetting out. And it often ariſes from 
diſkdence. They are jealous of their performances, 
and the ſucceſs they may have in ſpeaking, which 
gives them a pain till it is over; and this puts them 
jato a hurry of mind, which incapacitates them from 
governing their voice, and keeping it under that due 
regulation which perhaps they propoſed to them- 
lelves before they began to ſpeak. And the greater 
degree {ſuch perſons have of a native and ingenuous 
modeſty, accompanied with a laudable ambition to 
excel, they are commonly more expoſed to this. For 
while on the one hand they are fired with an ardent 
delire to recommend themſelves, and on the other are 
tearful of the event, this dubious ſtate of mind is very 
apt to throw them off their guard, and run them into 
this exceſs. From which we may ſee the great advan- 
tage of having the voice well formed betimes ; for when 
once it is become habitual to ſpeak with juſtneſs and 
propriety, perſons readily practiſe it without much at- 
tention or concern. 

And as a precipitant and haſty pronunciation is 
culpable, ſo likewiſe on the other hand, it is a fault to 
ſpeak too ſlow. This ſeems to argue a heavineſs in 
the ſpeaker. And as he appears cool himſelf, he can 
never expect to warm his hearers, and excite their af- 
lections. When not only every word, but every ſyl- 
lable is drawn out to too great a length, the ideas do 
not come faſt enough to keep up the attention without 
much uncaſineſs. For till the ſenſe is completed, the 
mind is in ſuſpence; and, if it be held long in that ſi- 
r- it will of courſe flag and grow tired. In- 
N fome caſes, it is requiſite the pronunciation 
rugs be flower than in others; as in repreſenting 
gs great and difficult; or in expreſſing ſome par- 
ame paſſions, as admiration or grief. But the ex- 
aer, We are now ſpeaking of, is a ſlowneſs equally 

atinued through an whole diſcourſe, which mult ne- 


cellarily render it flat and lifeleſs. 


ow, to avoid either of the two extremes laſt men- 
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And in order to render it diſtinQ, it is neceſſary, not 
only that each word and ſyllable ſhould have its juſt 
and full ſound, both as to time and accent ; but like- 
wiſe that every ſentence, and part of a ſentence, 
ſhould be ſeparated by its proper pauſe and interval. 
This is more eaſy to be done in reading, from the a- 
ſiſtance of the points; but it is no leſs to be attended 
to in ſpeaking, if we would pronounce in a diſtinct 
and graceful manner. For every one ſhould ſpeak in 
the ſame manner as he ought to read, if he could ar- 
rive at that exactneſs. Now the common rule given in 
pauſing is, that we ſtop our voice at a comma till we 
can tell one, at a ſemicolon two, at a colon three, 
and at a full period four. 
either accommodated to the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
ſentence, as the firſt three; or different ſentences, as 
the laſt; this occaſions the different length of the 
pauſe, by which either the dependance of what pre- 
cedes upon that which follows, or its diſtinction from 
it, is repreſented. And therefore, in the firſt three 
tops, the voice is rather to be ſuſpended in different 
degrees or meaſures of time, than entirely dropt, to 
ſhew that the ſenfe is not yet completed. But between 
ſentence and ſentence we reſpire, and begin anew. 80 
that in long periods, the voice ſhould be favoured by 
beginning * and ſedately, that it may hold to the 
end without reſpiration; or if it will not, the breath 
ought to be recovered without finking the voice. For 
if once the voice drop for want of breath before the 
period-be finiſhed, not only the beauty, but likewiſe 
the ſenſe of it will be loft. Quintilian lays a great 
ſtreſs upon a due attention to thele pavſes; and ſays, 
«© Though it may appear not ſo conſiderable in itſelf, 
yet all the other virtues of a good pronouncintion are 
deficient without it.“ 

Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch properties of the 
voice as reſpect quantity, we come now to ſpeak of its 
gualities. And the chief of theſc are ffrength or 
eweakneſr, clearneſs or obſcureneſs, fulneſs or ſmalleſt, 
ſmoothneſs or roughneſt. Now, one half ot theſe 1s 
what every one would willingly chooſe, as he would 
wiſh to be free from the others. Bat it is not in our 
power to give ourſelves what qualities of the voice we 
pleaſe ; but only to make the beſt uſe we can of what 
nature has beftowed upon us. However, ſeveral de- 
fects of the voice are capable of being helped by care 
and proper means; as, on the other hand, the beſt 
voice may be greatly hurt by ill management and in- 
diſcretion, Temperance is a great preſervative of the 
voice, and all exceſs is highly prejudicial to it. The 
voice mult neceffarily ſuffer, if the organs of ſpeech 
have not their proper tone. And in order to their 
having this, they mult be kept in a due temperature; 
that is, they muſt neither be too moitt nor too dry. 
If they abound with fluids, theſe will obſtruct the 
clearneſs of the voice, and render it obſcure and con» 
fuſed; and if they are parched with dronght, the 
voice will be harſh and rough. Now all cxceſles, as well 
as ſome bodily indiſpoſitions, are apt to affect the or- 
gans one or other of theſe ways. 

A ſtrong voice is very ſerviceable to an orator, be- 
cauſe, if it want ſome other advantages, he is, how- 
ever, capable to make himſelf heard. And if at any 
time he is forced to rain it, he is in leſs danger of its 
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failing him before he has finiſhed his diſcaurſe. But 
he who has a weak voice, ſhould be very care- 
ful not to ſtrain it, eſpecially at firſt, He ought 
to begin low, and riſe gradually to ſuch a pitch 
as the key of his voice will well carry him, without 
being obliged to fink again afterwards. Frequent in- 
llections of the voice will likewiſe be ſome aſſiſtance 
to him. But eſpecially he ſhould take care to ſpeak 
deliberately, and eaſe his voice, by allowing due time 
for reſpiration at all the proper pauſes. It is an ex- 
treme much leſs inconvenient for ſuch a perſon rather 
to ſpeak too flow, than too falt. But this defect of a 
weak voice is ſometimes capable of being helped, by 
the uſe of proper methods ; as is evident from the 1n- 
{tance of Demoſthenes, before-mentioned. 

A voice is ſaid to be clear, when the organs of 
ſpeech are ſuited to give every fingle letter, and all 
the combinations of them in ſyllables and words, their 
proper and diſtint ſound. Such a voice is very 
pleaſing and agreeable to the hearers; and no leſs an 
happineſs to the ſpeaker, as it ſaves him a great ex- 
pence of ſpirits. For a moderate voice, if clear, will 
be as diſtinctly heard, as one much louder, if thick 
and obſcure, Which is a great advantage to the 
ſpeaker, becauſe he can better keep his voice under 
command, and modulate it at pleaſure, as the ſeveral 
parts and circumſtances of his diſcourſe may require. 
On the contrary, an obſcure and confuſed voice 1s 
not always occaſioned from a deficiency in the organ; 
but, many times, is the effe& of cuſtom and a bad 
habit. Some perſons, either from want of due care 
in their education at firſt, or from inadvertency and ne- 
gligence aiterwards, run into a very irregular and 
confuſed manner of expreſſing their words; either by 
miſplacing the accent, confounding the ſound of the 
letters, or huddling the ſyllables one upon another, 
ſo as to render what they ſay often unintelligible. In- 
deed, ſometimes this ariſes from a natural defect, as 
in the caſe of Demoſthenes ; who found a method to 
rectify that, as well as the weakneſs of his voice. 
But in faults of this kind, which proceed from habit, 
doubtleſs the moſt likely way to mend them is to ſpeak 
deliberately. 

A. full voice is not the ſame, as a ſtrong, nor a 
loud voice. It fills the ear, but it is often not plea- 
{ant. And therefore to render it fo, as well as audible, 
it ſhould be frequently varied. However, this ſeems 
better ſuited to the character of an orator, than a 
ſmall and ſhrill voice: becauſe it has ſomething in it 
more grave and manly. And thole, who have the 
misfortune of a very ſmall voice, ſhould be cautious 
of raiſing it to too high a pitch, eſpecially at once; be- 
cauſe the ſudden compreſſure of the organ, is apt to 
occaſion a ſqueaking and very diſagreeable ſound. 

A ſoft and ſmooth voice is of all the moſt muſical, 
eſpecially if it be flexible. And on the contrary, 
nothing is leſs harmonious than a voice that is 
harſh and rough. For the one grates. as diſagree- 
ably upon the ear, as the other gives it pleaſure and 
delight. 

From the confideration of theſe ſeveral properties of 
the voice, we may conclude that to be the beſt, and 
fittelt for an orator, which is moderate, diitinQ, 


firm, clear, and ſmooth, and withal eaſily flexible to 


the ſcycral degrees and variations of ſouud which 


every part of the diſcourſe may require, 
Cnae. III. Of Geſture. 


By this is meant, a ſuitable conformity of the mo. 
tions of the countenance, and ſeveral parts of the bod 
in ſpeaking, to the ſubject-matter of the diſcourſe, 
The word geſture is here uſed in a larger ſenſe than is 
ordinarily done in common language. 
make uſe of that word to denote the motions of the 
countenance, or any parts of it; but as theſe make 
a conſiderable part of our preſent ſubject, they mult 
here be comprehended under this term, 

It is not agreed among the learned, whether voice 
or geſture has the greater influence upon us. But az 
the latter affects us by the eye, as tBe former does by 
the ear, geſture in the nature of it ſeems to have this 
advantage, that it conveys the impreſſion more ſpeedi. 
ly to the mind; for the fight is the quickeſt of all our 
ſenſes. Nor is its influence leſs upon our paſſions ; 
nay, in ſome inſtances it appears to act more power- 
fully. A caſt of the eye ſhall expreſs deſire in as mo- 
ving a manner, as the ſofteſt language; and a diffe- 
rent motion of it, reſentment. To wring the hands, 
tear the hair, or ſtrike the breaſt, are all {trong indica- 
tions of forrow. And he who claps his hand to his 
ſword, throws us into a greater panic than one who 
only threatens to kill us. Nor is it in ſome reſpects 
leſs various and extenſive than language. Cicero tells 
us, he often diverted himſelf by trying this with 
Roſcius the comedian; who could expreſs a ſentence 
as many ways by his geſtures, as he himſelf by words, 
And ſome dramas have been carried on wholly by 
mutes, who have performed every part by geſtures 
only, without words, in a way very intelligent, as 
well as entertaining to the ſpectators. Well thereſore 
might Cicero call action (or geſture) the language of 
the body, ſince it is capable in fo lively a manner to 
convey both our ideas and paſſions. But with reſpe& 
to oratory, geſture may very properly be called the 
ſecond part of pronounciation 5 in which, as the voice 
ſhould be ſuited to the impreſſions it receives from the 
mind, ſo the ſeveral motions of the body ought to be 
accommodated to the various tones and inflections of 
the voice. When the voice is even and moderate, 
little geſture is required; and nothing is more unna- 
tural than violent motion, in diſcourſing upon ordi— 
nary and familiar ſubjects. The motions of the body 
ſhould riſe therefore in proportion to the vehemence 
and energy of the expreſſion, as the natural and genuine 
effect of it. 

But as geſture is very different and various as to the 
manner of it, which depends upon the decent con- 
duct of ſeveral parts of the body; it will not be amils 
to conſider more particularly, the proper manage* 
ment of each of thoſe parts. Now all geſture ! 
either natural, or from imitation. By natural geſture 
we mean ſuch actions and motions. of the body, as na- 
turally accompany our words, as theſe do the im- 
preſſions of our minds. And theſe either reſped the 
whole body, or ſome particular part of it. But be- 
fore we enter upon this, give us leave juſt to obſerve) 
that it has been cuſtomary in all ages and countries, '? 
making a ſet diſcourſe before an aſſembly, to do 
ſtanding. Thus we read, that, ' Abraham flood Up) 
and ſpake unto the children of Heth. Aud it (eems 4 
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if he ſat down, when he had ended his ſpeech ; be- 
cauſe, immediately after the account of their anſwer, 
it is ſaid again, that Abraham ſtood up and bowed him 
felf to the people of the land, the children of Heth. In 
like manner Homer repreſents the Grecian princes, as 
(tanding up, when they made a ſpeech, either to the 
army, or in their councils. So when Achilles has 
aſſembled the army, to inquire into the reaſon of the 
great plague which at that time raged among them, 
he riſes up before he begins to ſpeak, and fits down 
again when he has done. After him the prophet 
Calchas riſes, and charges it upon Agamemnon z who 
rifing up in a paſſion, does not refuſe to comply with 
what Calchas propoſed, but expreſſes his reſentment 
at him for faying it. And upon another occafion, 
both Agamemnon and Neſtor do the ſame in council, 
And Cicero acquaints us, that when Lentulus had 
been charged in the ſenate, as an aſſociate with Ca- 
tiline, he ttood up to make his defence. Nor does 
the advantage of being better heard, ſeem ro have 
been the only reaſon for ſo general an agreement in 
this poſture; but it appears likewiſe to have been 
choſen, as the moſt decent and reſpectful. Sitting 
carries in it an air of authority, and is therefore a 
polture ſcarce uſed upon ſuch occaſions, unleſs perhaps 
where that is deſigned to be expreſſed by it. Where- 
fore it was a thing very much reſented, that when 
Czſar, after he had got the power into his hands, be- 
ing once addreſſed to the ſenate, either refuſed to riſe, 
as ſome ſay, or as others, one of his friends held him 
down by his gown. 

But though ſtanding appears to be the moſt proper 
poſture for ſpeaking in public, yet it is very unbe- 
coming for the body to be entirely without any mo- 
tion like a ſtatue: It ſhould not long continue in 
the iame poſition, but be conſtantly changing, though 
the motion be very moderate. There ought to be no 
appearance of ſtiffneſs, but a certain eaſe and pliable- 
neſs, naturally ſuiting itſelf to every expreſſion ; by 
which means, when a greater degree of motion is 
neceſſary, it will appear leſs ſudden and vehement. 
For as the raiſing, ſinking, and various infleRions of 
the voice muſt be gradual ; ſo likewiſe ſhould the mo- 
tions of the body. It is only on ſome particular oc- 
caſions, that an haſty vehemence and impetuoſity is pro- 
per in either caſe. 

As to the ſeveral parts of the body, the head is tlie 
mott conſiderable. To lift it up too high has the air 
of arropance aud pride; to ſtretch it out too far, or 
row it back, looks clowniſh and unmannerly ; to 
hang it downwards on the breaſt, ſhews an unmanly 
ballfulneſs, and want of ſpirit; and to ſuffer it to lean 
on either ſhoulder, argues both floth and indolence. 
Wherefore in ealm and ſedate diſcourſe it ought to keepfts 
natural Rate, an upright poſture, However, it ſhould 
not be long without motion, nor yet always moving z 

vt gently turn ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes 
vn the other, as occaſions requires, that the voice 
a. be heard by all who are preſent; and then re- 
2 agam to its natural poſition. It ſhould always 
1 the other actions of the body, and turn on 
„eme lide with them; except when averſion to any 
bes expreſt, which is done by ſtretching out, the 
Sin hand, and turning the head to the left. The 


aue 
dals erected a ſtatue of Venus in this poſture, who 
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Verticordia, and in Engliſh may be termed the Hrbid- 
ding Venus. But nothing is more indecent, than 
violent motions and agitations of the head. And 
thereſore, when a witty writer, who is well known 
among us, would convey the molt ridiculous idea of a 
pretender to knowledge, he expreſſes it thus: 
For having three times ſhook his head 

| To ſtir his wit up, thus he ſaid. Hubi. 
But it is the countenance, that chiefly repreſents both 
the paſſions, and diſpoſition of the mind. By this we 
expreſs love, hatred ; joy, forrow; modeſty, and con- 
fidence : by this we ſupplicate, threaten, ſooth, in- 
vite, forbid, conſent, or refuſe ; and all this without 
ſpeaking. Nay, from hence we form a judgment not 
only of a perſon's preſent temper, but of his capacity 
and natural diſpoſition. And therefore it is common 
to ſay, ſuch an one has a promiſing countenance, or that 
he promiſes little by his countenance. It is true, this is 
no certain rule of judging ; nor is it in the power of 
any one to alter the natural make of his countenance : 
however, it may put us upon endeavouring to gain 
the molt pleaſing aſpe& we can; fince it is fo natural 
for mankind to draw ſuch concluſions from it; and 
ſume perſons are ſo unhappy, as to render their coun- 
tenance more diſagreeable, than otherwiſe it would be, 
by ill habits. 

But the ſeveral parts of the face bear their part, 
and contribute to the proper and decent motioh of the 
whole. In a calm and ſedate diſcourſe, all the features 
retain their natural ſtate and fituation. In ſorrow, the 
forehead and eyebrows lour, and the cheeks hang 
down. But in expreſſions of joy and chearfulneſs, 
the forchead and eyebrows are expanded, the cheeks 
contracted, and the corners of the mouth drawn up- 
wards. Anger and reſentment contract the forchead, 
draw the brows together, and thruſt out the lips. And 
terror elevates both the brows and forehead. As 
theſe are the natural ſigns of ſuch paſſions, the orator 
ſhould endeavour to conform to them. 

But as the eyes are moſt active and ſignificant, it 
is the advice of Cicero that the greateſt care ſhould 
be taken in their management. And he gives this 
reaſon for it, © Becauſe other parts of the countenance 
have but few motions; whereas all the paſſions of the 
ſoul are expreſſed in the eyes, by ſo many different 
actions, which cannot poſſibly be repreſented by any 
geſtures of the body, if the eyes are kept in a fixed 
poſture.“ Common experience does in a great mea- 
ſure confirm the truth of this obſervation. We rea- 
dily gueſs at a perſon's intention, or how he is affected 
to us, by his eyes. And any ſudden change or emo- 
tion of the mind is preſently followed by an alteration 
in the look. In ſpeaking therefore upon pleaſant 
and delightful ſubjects, the eyes are briſk and chear- 
ful; as, on the contrary, they fink and are languid in 
delivering any thing melancholy and forrowful. This 
is ſo agreeable to nature, that before a perſon ſpeaks, 
we are prepared with the exp<Gation of one or the 
other from, his different aſpect. So likewiſe in anger, 
a- certain vehemence and intenſeneſs appears in the 
eyes, which, for want of proper words to expreſs it 
by, we endeavour to repreſent by metaphors taken 
trom fire, the molt violent and rapid element, and ſay 
in ſuch caſes, the eyes /parile, burn, or are infamed. 
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Pronuncia- In expreſſions of hatred or deteſtation, it is natural to 


tion. 


alter the look, either by turning the eyes aſide, or 
downwards. Virgil has very juſtly obſerved this: 
for when he deſcribes /Eneas meeting with Dido in 
the Elyſian ſhades and addrefling her, he repreſents 
her diſregard of him, by ſaying, 
Diſdainfully ſhe luok'd ; then turning round, 
Still fix'd her eyes unmov'd upon the ground. 

She ſhewed her reſentment for his former treatment of 
her, by not vouchſafing to look on him. Indeed, the eyes 
are ſometimes — — upon other occaſions, 
as to expreſs modeſty. And if at any time a parti- 
cular object be addreſſed to, whatever it be, the eyes 
ſhould be turned that way. And therefore Philo- 
ftratus very deſervedly ridicules a certain rhetorician 
as guilty of a ſoleciſm in geſture, who, upon ſaying, 
O Fupiter! turned his eyes downward; and when he 
faid, © earth! looked upward. A. ſtaring look has 
the appearance of giddineſs and want of thought; and 
to contract the eyes, gives ſuſpicion of craft and de- 
ſign. A fixed look may be occaſioned from intenſe- 
neſs of thought, but at the ſame time ſhews a diſre- 
gard to the audience; and a too quick and wandering 
motion of the eyes denotes levity and wantonneſs. A 
gentle and moderate motion of the eyes is therefore in 
common molt ſuitable, always directed to ſome of the 
audience, and gradually turning from fide to fide with 
an air of reſpect and modeſty, and looking them de- 
cently in the face, as in common diſcourſe: Such a 
behaviour will of courſe draw an attention, As in 
converſation, when a perſon addreſſes us in an hand- 
ſome and becoming manner, we preſently put ourſelves 
in a poſture to give what he ſays a proper reception. 
But as all the paſſions are in the moſt lively manner 
expreſſed in the eyes, their motions ought to vary ac- 
cording to the different nature of thole paſſions they 
are ſuited both to diſcover in the ſpeaker, and convey 
to his hearcrs ; ſince, as the quickeſt acceſs to the 
mind is by the fight, a proper well-timed look will 
ilometimes ſooner effect this than it can be done by 
words; as in diſcharging a cannon, we are (truck with 
the light before we hear the ſound. | 

As to the other parts of the body diſtin from the 
head, the ſhoulders ought not to be elevated; for this 
is not only mm itſelf indecent, but it likewiſe contracts 
the neck, and hinders the proper motion of the head. 
Nor, on the other hand, ſhould they be drawn down, 
and depreſſed; becauſe this occafions a ſtiffneſs both 
to the neck and the whole body. Their natural 
poſture therefore is belt, as being moſt eaſy and grace- 
ful. To ſhrug the ſhoulders has an abje& and ſervile 
air; and frequently to heave them upwards and down- 
wards is a very diſagreeable fight. 

A continued motion of the arms any way, is by all 
means to be avoided. Their action ſhould generally 
be very moderate, and follow that of the hands, unleſs 
in very pathetic expreſſions, where it may be proper to 

ive them a more lively ſpring. 

The hands need never be idle. Quintilian ſeems to 
think them as neceſſary and powerful in action, as 
Cicero does the eyes. The hands (ſays he) without 
which all geſture is lame and weak, have a greater 
variety of motions than can well be expreſſed ; for 
they are almoſt equal to our words. Do not we deſire 
with them, promiſe, call, diſmiſs, threaten, beſeech, 
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deteſt, fear, inquire, deny? Do not they expreſs j 
ſorrow, doubt, confeſſion, penitence, meaſure, ple 
number, and time? Do not they excite, reſtrain 
prove, admire, and ſhame? That in ſo great a variety 
of ſpeech among all nations and countries, this ſeems 
to me the common language of all mankind.” Thug 
far Quintilian. Now, all bodily motion is either up- 
ward or downward, to the right or left, forward or 
backward, or elſe circular. The hands are employed 
by the orator in all theſe, except the laſt. And as 
they ought to correſpond with our expreſſions, ſo they 
ought to begin and end with them. In admiration, 
and addreſſes to heaven, they muſt be elevated, but 
never raiſed above the eyes; and in ſpeaking of thingy 
below us, they are directed downwards. Side motion 
ſhould generally begin from the left, andterminategently 
on the right. In demonſtrating, addreſſing, and on 
ſeveral other occaſions, they are moved forward; and 
in threatening, ſometimes thrown back. But when 
the orator ſpeaks of himſelf, his right-hand ſhould be 
gently laid on his breaſt. When no other motion is 
neceſſary, the hands ſhould be kept about as high as 
the breaſt, ſo as to make near a right angle with the 
arm. This is not only graceful, but likewife the moſt 
eaſy poſture, and gives the leaſt train to the muſcles, 
They ſhould never be ſuffered to hang down, nor to 
loll upon the cuſhion or bar. The left hand ſhould 
never move alone, but accommodate itſelf to the mo- 
tions of the right. In motions to the left fide, the 
right hand ſhould not be carried beyond the left 
ſhoulder. In promiſes, and expreſſions of compliment, 
the motion of the hands ſhould be gentle and flow; 
but in exhortations and applauſe more ſwift. The 
hands ſhould generally be open; but in expreſſions of 
compunction and anger they may be cloſed, All 
finical and trifling actions of the fingers ought to be 
avoided; nor ſhould they be ſtretched out and ex- 
panded in a iff and rigid poſture, but kept eaſy and 
liable. 

: Neither the breaſt nor the belly ſhould be thruſt 
out: which in itſelf looks ungainly, and hinders the free 
motion of the trunk; which ought not to be kept too 
Riff and upright, but eaſy and flexible, always ſuiting 
itſelf to the motions of the head and hands. The feet 
ſhould continue ſteady, and not give the body a wa- 
vering and giddy motion by frequently ſhifting ; tho' 
ſome perſons fall into that habit without moving their 
feet. Curio, a Roman orator, as Cicero tells us, was 
addicted to this; which occaſioned a friend of his once 
to paſs a joke upon him, by aſking, h that was 
talking out of a boat? The jeſt is too plain to need 
explication; for every one knows the waving of a boat 
will give the body ſuch a motion. 

The geſtures we have hitherto diſcourſed of, are 
ſuch as naturally accompany our expreſſions. And we 


believe thoſe we have mentioned, if duly attended to, 


will be found ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
our modern pronunciation. The ancients, indeed, uſed 
ſeveral more vehement actions and geſtures than we 
are accuſtomed to; as we have formerly ſhewn. Philip 
the Roman orator, as Cicero informs us, did not ule 
to prepare his diſcourſes; but ſpoke, as we ſay, of 
hand. And he was wont to tell his friends, © he . 
never fit to talk till he had warmed his arm. ir 
doubtleſs, therefore, uſed a more violent motion wo 
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Cicero calls the arm projected the 'orator's weapon. 
Indeed, to extend or brandiſh the arm, carries in it an 
air of command and authority, which was not unbeco- 
ming the charaQer of Philip, who was a perſon of the 
higheſt rank and quality. And therefore young orators, 
both among the Greeks and Romans, for a time uſed 
no motion of the arm, but kept it confined in their 
garment, as an argument of modeſty, till age and ex- 
perience allowed them to uſe greater freedom. Nor 
was it uncommon for the ancient orators to expreſs 
the exceſs of their paſſions by tears. They thought 
nothing unbecoming that was natural; and judged it 
agreeable to the characters even of the braveſt men, 
to be touched with a ſenſe of humanity in great cala- 
mities: And therefore we find both Homer and Vir- 
gil make their greateſt heroes ſhed tears on ſome oc- 
caſions. 

The other ſort of geſtures abovementioned are ſuch 
as ariſe from imitation; as where the orator deſcribes 
ſome action, or perſonates another ſpeaking. But 
here great care is to be taken not to over-a@ his 
part, by running into any ludicrous or theatrical mi- 
micry. It is ſufficient for him ſo to repreſent things 
of this nature, as may beſt convey the image of them 
in a lively manner to the minds of the hearers; with- 
out any ſuch change, either of his actions or voice as 
are not ſuitable to his own charater. 


Char. IV. Seme particular rules for the 


Voice and Geſture. 


Tur ſubject of pronunciation is of ſo great impor- 
tance to an orator, that it can neither be too clearly 
laid down, nor too ſtrongly inculcated. If we inquire 

into the cauſes, of that ſurpriſing power it has over us, 
and by what means it ſo ſtrongly affects us, this may 
in ſome meaſure appear by reflecting on the frame 
and conftitution of human nature. For our infinitely 
great and wife Maker has fo formed us, that not only 
the actions of the body are ſubject to the direction of 
the mind; but we are likewiſe endowed with various 
paſſions and affections, that excite us to purſue thoſe 
things which make for our happineſs, and avoid others 
- Which are hurtful to us. And as we are made for 
lociety, we are alſo furniſhed with ſpeech, which en- 
ables us to converſe one with another. And ſuch is 
the contrivance of our make, and influence of our 
minds upon the mechaniſm of our bodies, that we can 
not only communicate our thoughts to each other, 
but likewiſe our paſſions. For, as Cicero well ob- 
ſerves, Every motion of the mind has naturally its 
peculiar countenance, voice, and geſture; and the 
whole body, every poſition of the face, and ſound of 
the voice, like the ſtrings of an inſtrument, act agree- 
ably to the impreſſion they receive from the mind.” 
_ 1s this all: but as every one is differently affected 
unſelf, he is capable to make the like impreſſions 
upon others, and excite them to the ſame motions 
2000 he feels in himſelf, As when two inſtruments 
3 the ſame pitch, the ſtrings of the one being 
eee Ne in the other the like ſound. This 
2 le the human frame ſhews how neceſ- 
eo dr = an orator ſhould not only in general be well 
. ted with the rules of pronunciation, but like- 
© &10OW how to uſe them as occaſion requires, For 
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ſufficient to perfect an artiſt, without a further ac- 
quaintance with the particular application of them to 
their ſeveral caſes and circumſtances. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, it is not enough for an orator to underſtand all 
the beauties and ornaments of language, and which of 
them are ſuited to form the ſeveral kinds of ſtyle; 
unleſs he can likewiſe accommodate each of thoſe 
characters to their proper ſubject. And ſo likewiſe 
in pronunciation, he ought not only to know the ſe- 
veral qualities of the voice, and proper geſtures of the 
body ; but alſo when and where to make uſe of them. 
For not only different ſubje&s, but alſo different parts 
of the ſame diſcourſe, and even particular expreſſions, 
often require a difference in the manner of pronuncia- 
tion, both as to the voice and geſture. Having there- 
fore treated on both theſe parts of pronunciation in 
general, it may not be amiſs now to conſider, how 
they are to be applied in each of the two reſpects laſt 
mentioned. | 

We ſhall begin with the parts of a diſcourſe, and 
treat of them in their natural order. And here the 
view and delign of the ſpeaker in each of them will 
eaſily help us to ſee the proper manner cf pronuncia- 
tion. 

Let us ſuppoſe then a perſon preſenting himſelf be- 
fore an aſſembly, in order to make a diſcourſe to them. 
It cannot be decent immediately to begin to ſpeak ſo 
ſoon as ever he makes his appearance. He will firſt 
ſettle himſelf, compofe his countenance, and take a 
reſpectful view of his audience. This prepares them 
for ſilence and attention. To begin preſently, and 
harry on, without firſt allowing either himſelf or his 
hearers time to compoſe themſelves, looks as if he was 
rather performing a taſk, than had any deſign to pleaſe 
them; which will be very apt to make them as uneaſy 
till he has done, as he ſeems to be himſelf. Perſons 
commonly form ſome opinion of a ſpeaker from their 
firſt view of him; which prejudices them either in his 
favour, or otherwiſe, as to what he ſays afterwards, 
A grave and ſedate aſpe& inclines them to think him 
ſerious; that he has confidered his ſubject, and may 
have ſomething to offer worth their attention. A 
haughty and forbidding air occaſions diſtaſte, as it 
looks like diſreſpet. A wandering giddy counte- 
nance argues levity. A dejected drooping appearance 
is apt to raiſe contempt, unleſs where the ſubject is 
melancholy. And a chearful aſpect is a proper pre- 
lude to a pleaſant and agreeable argument. 

To ſpeak low at firſt has the appearance of mo- 
deſty, and is belt for the voice; which, by rifing gra- 
dually, will with more eaſe be carried to any pitch 
that may be afterwards neceſſary, without training it. 
However, ſome variation of the voice is always proper 
to give it an harmony. Nay, and ſometimes it is not 
improper for an orator to {et out with a confiderable 
degree of warmth, expreſſed by ſuch an elevation of 
the voice, and geftures of the body, as are ſuited to 
repreſent the emotions of his mind. Dut this is not 
ordinarily the caſe, We have ſome few inſtances of 
this in Cicero; as in his oration for Roſcius Amerinus, 
where the heinoulſneſs of the charge could not but ex- 
cite his indignation againſt the accuſers. And ſo 
likewiſe in that againſt Piſo, and the two firſt againſt 


Catiline, which begin in the ſame manner, from the 
relentment 
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Pronuncia- reſentment he had conceived againſt their perſons and 
don. conduct. 

In the narration, the voice ought to be raiſed to 
ſomewhat an higher pitch. Matters of fact ſhould be 
related in a very plain and diſtin& manner, with a 
proper ſtreſs and emphaſis laid upon each circum- 
ſtance, accompanied with a ſuitable addreſs and mo- 
tions of the body, to engage the attention of the 
hearers. For there is a certain grace in telling a 
ſtory, by which thoſe who are maſters of it ſelJom fail 
to recommend themfelves in converſation. The beauty 
of it conſiſts in an eaſy and familiar manner of ex- 
preſſion, attended with ſuch actions and geſtures as 
are ſuited to the nature of the things related, and 
help to enliven each particular circumſtance and part 
of the diſcourſe. 

The propoſition, or ſubje& of the diſcourſe, ſhould 

be delivered with a very clear and audible voice, For 
if this be not plainly heard, all that follows in proof 
of it cannot well be underſtood. And for the ſame 
reaſon, if it be divided into ſeveral parts or branches, 
they ſhould each be expreſſed very deliberately and di- 
ſtinctly. But as the delign here is only information, 
there can be little room for geſture. 
The confirmation admits of great variety, both of 
the voice and geſtures. In reaſoning, the voice is 
quick and pungent, and ſhould be enforced with ſuit- 
able ations, And as deſcriptions likewiſe have often 
a place here, in painting out the images of things, the 
orator ſhould ſo endeavour to adapt both his voice, 
and the motions of his body, particularly the turn of 
his eyes, and action of his hands, as may belt help 
the imagination of his hearers. Where he introduces 
another perſon ſpeaking, or addreſſes to an abſent 
perſon, it ſhould be with ſome degree of imitation. 
And in dialogue the voice ſhould alter with the parts. 
When he diverts from his ſubject by any digreſ- 
bon, his voice ſhould be lively and chearful ; fince 
that is rather deſigned for entertainment than inſtrue- 
tion. 

In confutation, the arguments of the adverſe party 
ought firſt to be repeated in a plain and diftin& man- 
ner, that the ſpeaker may not ſeem to conceal, or 
avoid the force of them. Unleſs they appear trifling 
and unworthy of a ſerious anſwer; and then a face- 
tious manner, both of expreſſion and geſture, may be 
the propereſt way to confute them. For to attempt 
to anſwer in a grave and ſerious manner, what is in it- 
felf empty and ludicrous, is apt to create a ſuſpicion 
of its having more in it than it really has. So when 
'Vubero, in his accuſation of Ligarius before Cæſar, 
had made it part of his charge, that Ligarius was in 
Africa during ſome part of the civil war between Cz- 
{ar aud Pompey ; Cicero in his anſwer, not thinkin 
it Celerved a ſerious reply, contents himſelf with bare- 
iy mentioning it ironically, For thus he begins his 
defcuce of Ligarius: “ Cæſar, my kinſman Tubero 
has laid before you a new crime, and till this day nn- 
heard of, that Q. Ligarius was in Africa.” Every 
one mult caſily perceive, by the manner in which theſe 
words were pronounced, that the deſign of them was 
to make the charge appear ridiculvus. But cavtion 
ſhould be uſed not to repreſent any argument of 
weight in a ludicrous way, leſt by ſo doing the 
ſpeaker ſhould more expoſe himſelf than his adver- 
Lat ys 
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In the concluſion, both the voice and geſture ſhould Prong, 
be briſk and ſprightly, which may ſeem to ariſe from 
a ſenſe of the ſpeaker's opinion of the goodneſs of hi 
cauſe, and that he has offered nothing but what is 
agreeable to reaſon and truth; as likewiſe from his ac. 
ſurance that the audience agree with him in the ſame 
ſentiments. In every undertaking that requires, care 
and thought, perſons are apt at firſt to be ſedate and 
moderate; but when it is drawn to an end, and 
is near finiſhed, it is very natural to appear more 

ay. If an enumeration of the principal arguments 
of the diſcourſe be convenient, as it ſometimes ls, 
where they are pretty numerous, or the diſcourſe is 
long; they ought to be expreſſed in the moſt clear 
and forcible manner. And if there be an addreſs to 
the paſſions, both the voice and geſture muſt be ſuit. 
ed to the nature of them, of which more will be (aid 
preſently, 

We proceed now to the conſideration of particular 
expreſſions. And what we ſhall offer here, will be firit 
in relation to ſingle words, then ſentences, and Jaltly 
the paſſions, 

I. Even in thoſe ſentences, which are expreſſed in 
the moſt even and ſedate manner, there is often one 
or more words which require an emphaſis and diſtine- 
tion of the voice. Pronouns are often of this kind; 
as, This is the man. And ſuch are many words, 
that denote the circumſtances and qualities of things, 
Such as heighten or magnify the idea of the thing to 
which they are joined, elevate the voice; as noble, 
admirable, majeſtic, greatly, and the like. On the 
contrary, thoſe which lefſen the idea, or debaſe it, 
depreſs the voice, or at leaft protract the tone; of 
which ſort are the words /ittle, mean, poorly, contemptible, 
with many others. Some tropes likewiſe, as meta- 
phors, and verbal figures, which conſiſt in the repe- 
tition of a ſingle word, ſhould have a particular em- 
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phaſis. As when Virgil ſays of the river Araxes, /? 
diſdained a bridge. And Niſus of himſelf in the ſame 


poet, J, I am the man; where the repeated word is 
loudeſt. This diſtinction of words, and giving them 
their proper emphaſis, does not only render the ex- 
preſſion more clear and intelligible; but very much 
contributes to the variation of the voice, and the pre- 
venting a monotony. And the different pronuncia- * 
tion XY theſe words will alſo require a peculiar ge- 
ſture. : 
II. In ſentences, regard ſhould be had to their 
length, and the number of their parts, in order to di- 
ſtinguiſh them by proper pauſes. The frame and ſtrue- 
ture of the period ought likewiſe to be confidered, that 
the voice may be ſo managed, as to give it the molt 
muſical accent. Unleſs there be ſome ſpecial reaſon for 
the contrary, it ſhould end louder than it begins. And 
this difference of tone between the end of the former 
ſentence, and the beginning of the next, not only helps 
to diltinguiſh the ſenſe, but adds to the harmony of the 
voice. And that the laſt ſyllables of a ſentence might 
become more audible and diſtint, was doubtleſs one 
reaſon why the ancient rhetoricians diſlike ſhort ſcet at 
the end of a period. In an antitheſis, or a ſentenc* 
conſiſting of oppoſite parts, one contrary muſt be 
louder than the other. As: Ve is gone, but by a ga” 
ful remove, from painful labour, to quiet reſt; H u 
quiet defires 70 happy contentment, ſrom ſorrow, 4%. 


and from tranſitory time, % immortality.” In = 
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« There is noenjoyment of property without government; 
no government without a magiltrate ; 2 magiſtrate 
without obedience ; no obedience where every one ache 
45 he pleaſes.“ And ſo in other gradations of a dif- 
ferent form. As: Since concord was last, friendſhip 
was bft, fidelity was (»/t, liberty was , all was 
It.” And again: You would pardon him whom the 
lenate hath condemned, whom the people of Rome have 
condemned, whom all mankind have condemned.” We 
might mention ſeveral other figurative expreſſions, 
which require a particular conformation and manage- 
ment of the voice; but theſe, we preſume, with ſome 
others we ſhall have occaſion to name preſently when 
we come to the paſſions, may be ſufficient to guide us 
in the reſt. But that it may appear more evidently 
how neceſſary a different infection and variation of 
the voice is in moſt ſentences, give us leave to ſhew 
bow Quintilian illuſtrates it, by a paſſage which he 
takes from Cicero. The place is the — of 

Cicero's defence for Milo, and the words are theſe: 
% Althy* I am apprebenſive, it may ſeem baſe to diſcover 
fear when I enter upon the defence of a molt coura- 
geous man; and it may appear very indecent, when Mi- 
lo diſcovers more concern for the public ſafety, than 
for his own, not to ſhew a greatneſs of mind equal to 
his cauſe : yet this new form of the court terrifies my 
ces, which cannot diſcern the ancient manner of the 
forum, and former cuſtom of trials, whatever way 
they look: your bench is not ſurrounded with its uſual 
attendants.” This ſentence conſiſts of four members. 
And Quintilian ſuppoſes, that though theſe words are 
the beginning of a ſpeech, and were accordingly ex- 
preſſed in a calm and ſubmiſſive manner ; yet that the 
orator uſed a great deal of varicty in the pronuncia- 
tion of their ſeveral parts. In the firſt member (as he 
imagines) his voice was more elevated in expreſſing tlie 
words, a 1? courageous man, than in thoſe other 
parts of it, 7 am apprehenſive it may ſeem baſe, and, 
to diſcaver fear. In the ſecond member he role higher 
in laying, aue n Milo diſcovers more concern for the 
public ſafety than for his own ; and then again as it were 
checked himſelf in what follows, not to ſhew a great- 
nejs of mind equal to his cauſe. The beginning of the 
third member, carrying a reflection in it, was ſpoke 
with a different tone of the voice, this new form of the 
court terrifies my eyes; and the other part of it more loud 
and diltintly, avbich cannot diſcern the ancient manner 
of the forum, and former cuſtom of trials. And the 
lait member was |till more raiſed and audible, your 
bench is not ſurrounded with its uſual attendants. 
And it muſt be luppoſed, that while he was ſaying 
this, he calt his eyes round the aſſembly, and viewed 
the ſoldiers whom Pompey had placed there; which 
renders the expreſſion ſtill more grave and ſolemn. If 
this was the manner of the ancient orators, and they 
were ſo exact and accurate in expreſſing their periods, 
and the ſeveral parts of them, as we have reaſon to 

eleve they were; it muſt have given a very great 

"ce, as well as beauty, to their pfonunciation. 

II. Tbat the paſſions have each of them both a 
2 you voice and action, is evident from hence; that 
hh 7 in what manner a perſon is affected, by the 
fer o* 118 voice, though we do not underſtand the 

© of what he ſays, or many times ſo much as ſee 
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wuncia- max, or gradation, the voice ſhould riſe with it. So: 
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him ; and we can often make the ſame judgment from Pronuncia- 


his countenance and geſtures. Love and eſteem are 
expreſſed in a ſmooth and chearful tone : but anger 
and reſentment with a rough, harſh, and interrupted 
voice; for when the ſpirits are diſturbed and ruffled, 
the organs are moved unequally. Joy raiſes and di- 
lates the voice; as ſorrow ſinks and contracts it. Ci- 
cero takes notice of a paſſage in an oration of Grac- 
chus, wherein he bewails the death of his brother, 
who was killed by Scipio; which in his time was 
thought very moving: © Unhappy man (lays he), awwhi- 
ther ſhall I betake myſelf? where ſhall I go? Into the 
capitol ? 7hat flows with my brother's blood. Shall I go 
home? and behold my unhappy mother all in tears and 
deſpair ? Though Gracchus had a very ill deſign in 
that ſpeech, and his view was to excite the populac? 
againſt their governors ; yet (as Cicero tells us) when 
he came to this paſſage, he expreſſed himſelf in ſuch 
moving accents and geſtures, that he extorted tears 
even from his enemies. Fear occaſions a tremor and 
hefitation of the voice; and afſurance gives it ſtrength 
and firmneſs. Admiration elevates the voice, and 
ſhonld be expreſſed with pomp and magnificence: © 


ſurpriſing clemency, worthy of the higheſt praiſe and 


greateſt encomiums, and fit to be perpetuated in laſting 
monuments ! This is Cicero's compliment to Cæſar, 
when be thought it for his purpoſe. And oftentimes 
this paſſion is accompanied with an elevation both of 
the eyes and hands, On the contrary, contempt ſinks 
and protracts the voice. In the diſpute between Ci- 
cero and Cecilius, which of them ſhould accuſe Verres, 
Cicero puts this contemptuous queſtion to him: 
„% How are you qualified, Cecilius, for ſuch an un- 
dertaking ? I will not aſk, when you ever gave a proof 
of it; but when you ſo much as attempted it? Do 


you conſider the difficulty of managing a public 


cauſe ?? With much more to the ſame purpoſe. 'Tho? 
ſuch kind of expreſſions require little proce) yet 
ſometimes a motion of the hand may not be improper, 
to ſignify diſdain or averſion. We may ſuppoſe Ei- 
cero to have ated thus in his defence of Rabirius. 
For to ſhow his aſſurance of his client's cauſe, having: 
uſed this expreſſion in a very audible manner, “ I. 
wiſh I had it to ſay, that Rabirius had with his own 
hand killed Saturninus, who was an enemy to the Ro- 
man ſtate: ſome perſons in the crowd began to raiſe 
a clamour, jult as of later times hiffing has been prac- 

tiſed' on the like occaſions, Upon which Cicero 
immediately replies, This noiſe does not difturb- 
me, but pleaſe me; fince it ſhows, though there are 

ſome weak perſons, yet they are but few.” Then: 
preſently after follows the expreſſion we refer to: 

„ Why do not you-ceaſe your clamour, fince it only 

diſcovers your folly, and the ſmallneſs of your num- 
ber?” All exclamations ſhould be violent. When we 

addreſs to inanimate things, the voice ſhould be 

higher than when to animated beings; and appeals to 

heaven muſt be made in a loftier. tone than thoſe to 

men. 

Theſe few hints for expreſſing the principal paſ- 
ſions, - may, if duly attended to, ſuffice to direct our 
practice in others. Though after all, it is impoſſible 
to gain a juſt and decent pronunciation of voice and 
gelture merely from rules, without practice and en 
imitation of the beſt examples. Which ſhews the * 

om 


tion. 
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Pronmcia- dom of the ancients, in training up their youth to it, beſt ſuit them. The caſe is the ſame in an Orator ; Proper, 
tio, by the aſſiſtance of maſters, to form both their ſpeech who ſhould therefore keep within thoſe bounds which tow. 
and aRions. nature feems to have preſcribed for him. Some are 
Bu there is one thing, which ought always to be better fitted for action than others, and moſt for ſome 
attended to; namely, that perſons ſhould well conſider particular actions rather than others; and what fits 
their own make and genius, eſpecially with reſpect to well upon one would appear very awkward in another, 
the paſſions. We ſeldom find, that any actor can ex- Every one therefore ſaould firſt endeavour to know 
cel in all characters; but if he performs one well, he himſelf, and manage accordingly. Though in moſt 
is deficient in another: And therefore they are com- caſes, nature may be much aſſiſted and improved by 

monly ſo prudent as to confine themſelves to ſuch as art and exerciſe. 

From Profeſſor Ward's Syfem of Oratory.J] 
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Ocatory OxarTory, among the Romanilts, a cloſet or like city, as London, &c. for the ſupply of which city, 
| apartment near a bed-chamber, furniſhed with an al- great numbers of large cherry-orchards are in ſome 


Orchard. 


tar, crucifix, &c. for private devotions. of the adjacent counties, but more particularly in 
ORB, in aſtronomy, denotes an hollow globe or Kent, which is famous for very extenſive cherry. 
ſphere. orchards; many of which are entirely of that ſort call. 


Oas, in tactics, is the diſpoſing of a number of ed Xenliſh cherry, as being generally a great bearer; 
ſoldiers in circular form of defence. The orb has others are ſtored with all the principal ſorts of culti- 
been thought of conſequence enough to employ the vated cherries, from the earlieft to the lateſt kinds, 
attention of the famous marſhal de Puyſegur in his See Pruxvus Ceraſus. 
art of war, who prefers this poſition to throw a A general orchard, however, compoſed of all che 
body of infantry in an open country, to reſiſt caval- before-mentioned fruit- trees, ſhould conſiſt of a double 
ry, or even a ſuperior force of infantry ; becauſe it is portion of apple-trees or more, becauſe they are con- 
regular, and equally ſtrong, and gives an enemy no ſiderably the moſt uſeful fruit, and may be continued 
reaſon to expect better ſucceſs by attacking one place for uſe the year round. 
than another. Cæſar drew his whole army in this The utility of a general orchard, both for private 
form, when he fought againſt Labienus. The whole uſe and profit, ſtored with the various ſorts of fiuit— 
army of the Gauls were formed into an orb, under trees, mult be very great, as well as afford infinite plea- 
the command of Sabinus and Cotta, when fighting ſure from the delightful appearance it makes from early 
againkt the Romans. The orb was generally formed ſpring till late in autumn: In ſpring the various trees 
ſix deep. in bloſſom are highly ornamental ; in ſummer, the 

ORBIT, in aſtronomy, the path of a planet or co- pleaſure is heiglitened by obſerving the various fruits 
met, or the curve that it deſcribes in its revolution advancing to perfection; and as the ſeaſon advances, 
round its central body: thus, the earth's orbit is the the mature growth of the different ſpecies arriving to 
curve which it deſcribes in its annual courſe round the perfection, in regular ſucceſſion, from May or June, 
ſun, and uſually called the ecliptic. See ASTRONOMY, until the end of October, mult afford exceeding de- 
paſſin, light, as well as great profit. 

IRCADES, the Orkney Iſlands. See OrkNer. Of the proper Extent, Situation, and Soil, for tti: 

ORCHARD, a garden-department, conſigned Department.} As to the proper extent of ground for 
entirely to the growth of ſtandard fruit-trees, for an orchard, this muſt be proportioned, in ſome mea- 
furniihing a large ſupply of the moſt uſeful kinds of ſure, to the extent of land you have to work on, and 
fruit. the quantity of fruit required either for private uſe or 

In the orchard you may have, as ſtandards, all ſorts for public ſupply: ſo that an orchard may be from 
of apple trees, moſt forts of pears and plums, and all half an acre to 20 or more in extent. 
forts of cherries: which four ſpecies are the capital or- With reſpect to the ſituation and aſpect for an orch- 
chard fruits; each of them compriſing numerous valu- ard, we may obſerve very thriving orchards both in 
able varieties. But to have a complete orchard, you may low and high fituations, and on declivities and plains, 
alſo have quinces, medlars, mulberries, ſervice-trees, in various aſpects or expoſures, provided the natural 
filberts, Spaniſh nuts, berberries; likewiſe walnuts ſoil is good: we ſhould, however, avoid very low 
and chefnuts; which two latter are particularly appli- damp fituations as much as the nature of the place will 
cable for the boundaries of orchards, to ſcreen the admit ; for in very wet ſoils no fruit trees will proſper, 
other trees from the inſults of impetuous winds and nor the fruit be fine: but a moderately low fituation, 
cold blaſts. All the trees ought to be arranged in rows free from copious wet, may be more eligible than an 
from 209 to zo fect diſtance, as hereafter directed. elevated ground, as being leſs expoſed to tempeſtuoy3 

But ſometimes orchards conſiſt intirely of apple- winds; though a ſituation having a ſmall decl:vity 18 
trees, particularly in the cyder-making counties, very deſirable, eſpecially if its aſpect incline towards 
where they are cultivated in very great quantities in the eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, or ſoutherly, which are rather 
large fields, and in hedge-rows, for the fruit to make more elipible than a weſterly aſpect; but a port 


cyder for public ſupply. aſpe& is the worſt of all for an orchard, unleſs particu- 

And ſometimes whole orchards of very conſiderable larly compenſated by the peculiar temperament ot 

tent are entirely of cherry-trees. But ia this caſe, it good quality of the ſoil, _ 
e that 


„when the fruit is deſigned for ſale in ſome great And as for ſoil, any common field or paſtur 


pro- 


hard, produces 


0. 8 
good crops of corn, graſs, or kitchen-gar- 
den vegetables, 1s ſuitable for an orchard, if it ſhould 

rove of a loamy nature, it will be a particular advan- 
tage: any fo.), however, of a good quality, not too 
light and dry, or too heavy, ſtubborn, or wet, but of 
a medium nature, of a ſoft, pliant temperature, not leſs 
than one ſpade deep of good ſtaple, will be proper for 
this purpoſe. 5 
Preparation of the Ground. ] The preparation of the 
round for the reception of trees, is by trenching; or, 
if for very confiderable orchards, by deep ploughing; 
but trench-digging, one or two ſpades, as the ſoil will 
admit, is the moſt eligible, either wholly, or only for 
the preſent in the places where the lines of trees are 
to ſtand, a ſpace of fix or eight feet wide, all the way 
in each row, eſpecially if it be graſs-ground, and in- 
tended to be kept in the ſwaird; or if any under-crops 
are deſigned to be raiſed, the ground may be whol- 
ly trenched at firſt : in either caſe trench the ground 
in the uſual way to the depth of. the natural ſoil; and 
if in graſs, turn the ſward clean to the bottom of each 
trench, which, when rotted, will prove an excellent ma- 
nure. 
In planting orchards, however, on graſs- grounds, 
\ ſome only dig pits for each tree, capacious enough for 
the reception of the roots, looſening the bottom well, 
without the labour of digging any other part of the 
round, 
: The ground muſt be fenced ſecurely againſt cattle, 
&c. either with a good ditch and hedge, or with a 
paling-fence, as may be moſt convenient. See HepGe. 
Method of planting the Trees. ] The belt ſeaſon for 
planting all the ſorts of fruit-trees is autumn, ſoon af- 
ter the fall of the leaf, from about the latter end of 
Od ober until December; or indeed it might be per- 
_ any time in open weather from October until 
arch, | | 
Chooſe principally full ſtandards, with ſtraight clean 
ſtems, ſx feet high; each with a branchy well-formed 
head, of from two or three to four or five years growth; 
and let ſeveral varieties of each particular ſpecies be cho- 
ſen, that ripen their fruit at different times, from the 
earlieſt to the lateſt, according to the nature of the 
dilferent ſorts, that there may be a proper ſupply of 
every ſort regularly during their proper ſeaſon. Of 
apples and pears in particular, chooſe a much greater 
quantity of the autumnal and late-ripening kinds than 
of the early ſorts ; but moſt of all of apples: for the 
ſummer: ripening fruit is but of ſhort duration, only 
proper for temporary ſervice ; but the later-ripening 
kinds keep ſound ſome confiderable time for autumnal 
uſe; and the lateſt ſorts that ripen in October, con- 
Linne in perfection for various uſes all winter, and ſe- 
vera] forts until the ſeaſon of apples come again. 
laving made choice of the proper ſorts, and mark- 
ed them, let them be taken up with the utmoſt care, 
? ds to preſerve all their roots as entire as poſſible; 
and when taken up, prune off any broken or bruiſed 
Parts of the roots, and juſt tip the ends of the princi- 
pal roots, in general, with the knife, on the under fide, 
"2 kind of ſlope outward. 
f . 8 have been already headed, or ſo train- 
3 o have branched out into regular ſhoots to form 
% 1 Proper head, they muſt be planted with the 
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irregular or ill- placed ſhoot that takes an aukward di- Orchard 


rection, or grows acroſs its neighbours, or ſuch as 
may run conſiderably longer than all the reſt, &c. 

The arrangement of the trees in the orchard muſt 
be in rows, each kind ſeparate, at diſtances according 
to the nature of growth of the different ſorts ; but for 
the larger growing kinds, ſuch as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. they ſhould ſtand from 25 to 3o or 40 
feet every way aſunder, though 25 or zo feet at moſt 
is a reaſonable diſtance for all theſe kinds. 

Each ſpecies and its varieties ſhould generally be in 
rows by themſelves, the better to ſuit their reſpective 
modes of growth: tho? for variety, there may be ſome 
rows of apples and pears arranged alternately, as alſo of 
plums and cherries ; and towards the boundaries there 
may be ranges of leſſer growth, as quinces, medlars, 
filberts, &c. and the outer row of all may be walnut - 
trees, and ſome cheſnuts, ſet pretty cloſe to defend the 
other trees from violent winds. 

According to the above diſtances, proceed to ſtake 
out the ground for making the holes for the reception 


of the trees; which if made to range every way, will 


have a very agreeable effect, and admit the currency 
of air, and the ſun's influence more effectually. 

But in planting very extenſive orchards, ſome di- 
vide the ground into large ſquares or quarters, of dit- 
ferent dimenſions, with intervals of fifty feet wide be- 
tween'; ſerving both as walks, and for admitting a 
greater currency of air; in different quarters planting 
different ſorts of fruit, as apples in one, pears in an- 
other, and plums and cherries in others, &c. and thus 
it may be repeated to as many quarters for each ſpe- 
cies and its varieties as may be convenient. 

As to the mode of planting the trees: A wide hole 
muſt be dug for each tree, capacious enough to re- 
ceive all the roots freely every way without touching 
the ſides. When the holes are all ready, proceed to 
planting, one tree in each hole, a perſon holding the 
ſtem erect, whilſt another trims in the earth, pre- 
viouſly breaking it ſmall, and caſting it in equally all 
about the roots, frequently ſhaking the tree to cauſe 
the mould to ſettle in cloſe about all the ſmaller roots 
and fibres, and ſo as to raiſe the tree gradually up, 
that the crown of the roots may be but two or three 
inches below the general ſurface z and when the hole 
is filled up, tread it gently, firſt round the outſide, 
then near the ſtem of the free, forming the ſurface a 
little hollow; and then if on the top of all is laid ſome 
inverted turf to the width of the holes, forming it 
with a ſort of circular bank, three or four inches high, 
it will ſupport the tree, and guard the roots from dry- 
ing winds and the ſummer's drought : obſerving that 
each tree ſtand perfectly upright, and that they range 
exactly in their proper rows. 
ORCHESTRA, inthe ancient theatres, a place in the 
form of a femicircle, where the dancing was perform- 
ed. In the Greek theatres, the orcheſtra made part 
of the ſtage; but, among the Romans, it anſwered 
nearly to our pit ; only that in it were diſpoſed the 
ſeats for the ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and other 
perſons of diſtinction. 

ORCHIS, roorL-sToxEs; a genus of the diandria 
order, belooging to the gynandria claſs of plauts. 
There are a great many ſpecies; but the molt remark- 
able are the following. 5 

32 L 1. The 
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Orchis, 
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1. The maſcula, or male fool- ſtones, hath a root 


Ordeal. compoſed of two bulbs, crowned with oblong, broad, 


ſpotted leaves; upright-ſlalks, a foot high; garniſhed 
with one or two narrow amplexicaule leaves; and ter- 
minated by a long ſpike of reddiſh-purple flowers, ha- 
ving the petals reflexed backward; a quadrilobed cre- 
nated lip to the nectarium, and an obtuſe horn, The 
{lowers of this ſpecies poſſeis a very agreeable odour. 

2. The morio, or female orchis, hath a double bul- 
bous root, crowned with oblong, ribbed, ſpreading 
leaves; erect flower-fta]ks, eight or ten inches high; 
garniſhed with a few amplexicaule leaves; and termi- 
nated by a ſhort looſe ſpike of flowers, having conni- 
vent petals, a quadrifid crenated lip to the nectarium, 
and an obtuſe horn. 

3. The militaris, or man-orchis, hath a double bul- 
bous root, crowned with oblong amplcxicaule leaves; 
ere flower- ſtalks, eight or ten inches high; termi- 
nated by a looſe ſpike of aſh-coloured and reddiſh 
lowers, having confluent petals; a quinquefid, rough, 
ſpotted lip to the nectarium, and an obtuſe horn. The 
ftruQure of the flowers exhibit the figure of a naked 
man; and are often of different colours in the ſame 
flower, as aſh-colour, red, brown, and dark- ſtriped. 

Culture and Properties, All the orchiſes are very 
hardy perennials, with bulbous fleſhy roots. The 
flowers appear in May, June, and July, but princi- 
pally in June: their mode of flowering is univerſally 
in ſpikes, many flowers in each ſpike; and each flower 
is compoſed of five petals in two ſeries, and a necta- 
rium. The ſcaſon for removing them is in ſummer, 
atter they have done flowering, when their leaves and 
ſtalks decay: plant them three inches deep, and let 
them remain undiſturbed ſeveral years; for the leſs 
they are removed, the ſtronger they will flower. 

'The roots of all the ſpecies have a remarkable re- 
ſemblance to the ſcrotum of animals, whence the 
name. This plant flouriſhes in various parts of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, and pow in our country ſponta- 
neouſly, and in great abundance. It is aſſiduouſly cul- 
tivated in the Eaſt; and the root of it forms a conſi- 
derable part of the diet of the inhabitants of Turkey, 
Perſia, and Syria, From it is made the alimentary 
powder called sALEP ; which, prepared from foreign 
roots, is ſold at five or fix ſhillings per pound, though 
it might be furniſhed by ourſelves at the ſixth part of 
that price, if we choſe to pay any attention to the 
culture of this plant. The orchis maſcula is the moſt 
valued for this purpoſe. A dry and not very fertile 
ſoil is beſt adapted to its growth. 

The propereſt time for gathering the roots, is when 
the ſeed is formed, aud the (talk is ready to fall; be- 
cauſe the new bulb, of which the ſalep is made, is 
then arrived to its full maturity, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the old one, by a white bud riſing from 
the top of it, which is the germ of the orchis of the 
ſucceeding year. 

The culture of the orchis is an object highly de- 
Terving of encouragement from all the lovers of agri- 
culture» And as the root, if introduced into com- 
mon uſe, would furniſh a cheap, wholeſome, and moſt 
nutritious article of dict, the growth of it would be 
ſufſiciently profitable to the farmer. See SALEP., 

ORDEAL, an ancient form of trial. See-Tr1Ar. 

It was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
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Judicium Dei; and ſometimes vulgaris purgatis, to Oy 
diſtioguiſh it from the canonical purgation, which wa 
by the oath of the party. This was of two forts 
either fire-ordeal, or water-ordeal ; the former bei | 


confined to perſons of higher rank, the latter to N 


common people. Both theſe might be performed by 
deputy : but the principal was to anſwer for the ſuc. 
cels of the trial; the deputy only venturing ſome cor. 
poral pain, for hire, or perhaps for friendſhip, 
Fire-ordeal was performed either by taking up in the 
hand, unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron, of one, two, or 
three pounds weight ; orelſe by walking, barefoot, and 
blindfold, over nine red-hot ploughſhares, laid length. 
wiſe at unequal diſtances: and if the party eſcaped 
being hurt, he was adjudged innocent; but if it hap. 
pened otherwiſe, as without colluſion it uſually did, 
he was then condemned as guilty. However, by this 
latter method queen Emma, the mother of Edward 
the Confeſſor, is mentioned to have cleared her charac. 
ter, when ſuſpected of familiarity with Alwyn biſhop 
of Wincheſter. 
Water-ordeal was performed, either by plunging 
the bare arm up to the elbow in boiling-water, and 
eſcaping unhurt thereby: or by caſting the perſon 
ſuſpected into a river or pond of cold water; and, 
if he floated therein without any action of ſwimming, 
it was deemed an evidence of his guilt ; but, if he 
ſunk, he was acquitted. It is eaſy to trace out the 
traditional relics of this water-ordeal, in the ignorant 
barbarity ſtill practiſed in many countries to diſcover 
witches, by caſting them into a pool of water, and 
drowning them to prove their innocence, Aud in the 
Eaſtern empire the fire-ordeal was uſed to the ſame 
purpoſe by the emperor Theodore Laſcaris ; who, at- 
tributing his ſickneſs to magic, cauſed all thoſe whom 
he ſuſpected to handle the hot iron: thus joining (as 
has been well remarked) to the moſt dubious crime in 
the world, the moſt dubious proof of innocence. 
And indeed this purgation by ordeal ſeems to have 
been very ancient, and very univerſal in the times of 
ſuperſtitious barbarity. It was knowa to the ancient 
Greeks : for in the Antigone of Sophocles, a perſon, 
ſuſpe&ed by Creon of a miſdemeſnor, declares himſelf 
ready „ to handle hot iron, and to walk over fire,” 
in order to manifeſt his innocence; which, the ſcholiaſt 
tells us, was then a very uſual purgation. And 
Grotius gives us many inſtances of water-ordeal in 
Bithynia, Sardinia, and other places. There is allo 
a very peculiar ſpecies of water-ordeal, ſaid to prevail 
2 the Indians on the coaſt of Malabar ; where 
a perſon accuſed of any enormous crime is obliged to 
ſwim over a large river abounding with crocodilcs, 
and, if he eſcapes unhurt, he is reputed innocent. 
As in Siam, beſides the uſual methods of fire and 
water ordeal, both parties are ſometimes expoſed to 
the fury of a tiger let looſe for that purpoſe: and, 
if the beaſt ſpares either, that perſon is accounted in. 
nocent ; if neither, both are held to be guilty ; but 
be ſpares both, the trial is incomplete, and they proce* 
to a more certain criterions. : 
One cannot but be aſtoniſhed at the folly and in. 
piety of pronouncing a man guilty, unleſs he = 
cleared by a miracle; and of expecting that all tte 
powers of nature ſhould be ſuſpended, by an imme“ 


diate interpoſition of Providence to ſave the innocent 
. > | whene's 


Order 


j 
e1oaTy» 


ferri, agu2y et ignis. 


. 
geret it was preſumptuouſly required. And yet 
22 ſo late as king John's time, we find 
-ants to the biſhops and clergy to uſe the /udicium 
And, both in England and 
the clergy preſided at this trial, and it was 
r i the churches or in other conſecrated 
ound : for which Stiernhook gives the reaſon, Non 
defuit illis opere ef laboris pretium ; ſemper enim ab 


But, to give it its due praife, we find the canon law 


very early declaring againſt trial by ordeal, or vulgaris 
purgatio, as being the fabric of the devil, cum fit con- 


tra preceptum Domini, Non tentabis Dominum Deum 
trum. Upon this authority, though the canons them- 
ſelves were of no validity in England, it was thought 
proper (as had been done in Denmark above a century 
before) to diſuſe and aboliſh this trial entirely in our 
courts of juſtice, by an act of parliament in 3 Hen. 
III. according to Sir Edward Coke, or rather by an 
order of the king in council. 

ORDER, in architeQure, is a ſyſtem of the ſeveral 
members, ornaments, and proportions of columns and 
pilaſters; or a regular arrangement of the projecting 
parts of a building, eſpecially the column, fo as to 
form one beautiful whole. See A&CHITECTURE, n*41, 
KC, 

Ozvtx is alſo uſed for a diviſion, or claſs of any 
thing: thus the tribe of animals called birds, is ſubdi- 
vided into fix orders. See OxNITHOLOGY, Z00LOGY, 
Ke. 

Holy Orders, a character peculiar to eccleſiaſties, 
whereby they are ſet apart for the miniſtry. See On- 
DINATION. 

Military Oxpexs, are companies of knights, inſti- 
tuted by kings and princes, either for defence of the 
faith, or to confer marks of honour, and make diftinc- 
tions among their ſubjeQs. 

Religizus OrDers, are congregations or ſocieties of 
monaltics, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame 
manner, and wearing the ſame habit. 

Orvers, in a military ſenſe, all that is lawfully 
commanded by ſuperior officers. Orders are given out 
every day, whether in camp, garriſon, or on a march, 
by the commanding officer ; which orders are after- 
wards given to every officer in writing by their reſpec- 
tive ſerjeants. 

ORDINAL, a book containing the order or man- 
ner of performing divine ſervice. 

Ornixau, Numbers, thoſe which expreſs order; as 
iſt, 2d, 2d, &c. 

ORDINANCE, or OznoxxAXCE, a law, ſtatute, 
or command of a ſovereign or ſuperior: thus the acts 
ok parliament are ſometimes termed ordinances of par- 
liament. 

ORDINARY, in general, ſignifies common, uſual ; 
mus, an ambaſſador or envoy in ordinary, is one ſent 
to reſide ſtatedly, and for a number of years, in the 
court of ſome foreign prince or ſtate, in order to keep 
"P good underſtanding, and watch over the intereſt 
of his own nation.—This term is alſo applied to ſeve- 
ral officers in the king's h ſehold, wt d 

ng's houſehold, who attend on com- 


wh occaſions, Thus we ſay, phyſician in ordinary, 


0 ; * 
y DDINARY, or H7-nourable Ok Dix ARv, in heraldry, 
enominatio 


u Siren to certain charges properly be- 
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uod judicio aliquid lucri ſacerdotibus obveniebat. 


0 


See HrrALvar, p. 3598. 
ORDINATES, in geometry and conics, are lines 


drawn from any point of the circumfercnce of an el- 
lipſis or other conic ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the 


longing to that art. 


axis, to the other fide. See Conc Sedtizno. 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy or- 
ders, or of initiating a perſon into the prieithood by 
prayer and the laying on of hands, 

Ordination has always been eſteemed the principal 
prerogative of biſhops, and they (till retain the func- 
tion as a mark of ſpiritual ſovercignty in their dio— 
ceſe. Without ordination, no perſon can receive any 
benefice, parſonage, vicarage, &. A clerk mutt 
be 23 years of age before he can have any ſhare in 
the miniſtry; and 24 before he can be ordained, 
and by that means be permitted to adminiſter the ſa- 
crament. A biſhop, on the ordination of clergymen, 
is to examine them in the preſence of the miniſters 
who aſſiſt him at the impoſition of hands; and in caſe 
any crime, as drunkenneſs, perjury, forgery, &c. be 
alleged againſt any one that is to be ordained, either 
prieſt or deacon, the biſhop ought to deſiſt from ordain- 
ng him. The perſon to be ordained is to bring a 
teltimonial of his life and doctrine to the biſhop, and 
give account of his faith in Latin, and both prieſts 
and deacons are obliged to ſubſcribe the 39 articles. 

The ordination-days in the church of England, are 
the four Sundays immediately following the Ember- 
weeks, viz. the firſt Sunday in Lent, Trinity-Sunday, 
and the Sundays following the firſt Wedneſday after 
September 14. and December 13. 

In Scotland, where there are no biſhops, the power 
of ordination is lodged in the preſbytery, See Pres» 
BYTERY. 

ORDNANCE, a general name for all ſorts of 
great guns uſed in war. See Gunneay. 

Boring of OxDNance. Till within theſe 10 years, 
iron ordnance were caſt with a cylindrical cavity, near- 
ly of the dimenſions of the caliber of the piece, which 
was afterwards enlarged to the proper caliber by means 
of ſteel-cutters fixed into the dog-head of a boring- 
bar iron. Three ſide-cutters equidiftant were requiſite 
to preſerve the caliber ſtraight and cylindrical; and a 
fingle cutter was uſed at the end of the bar to ſmooth 
the breech of the piece. In boring ordnance caſt hol- 
low, the piece was fixed upon a carriage that could be 
moved backwards and forwards in a direct line with 
the centre of a water-wheel; in this centre was fixed 
the boring bar, of a ſufficient length to reach up to 
the breech of the piece, or more properly to the fur- 
ther end of the caliber. The carriage with the piece 
being drawn backwards from the centre of the water- 
wheel to introduce the boring and finiſhing bars and cut- 
ters, it 1s then preſſed forwards upon this bar by means 
of levers, weights, &c. and the water-wheel being ſet 
agoing, the bar and fullers are turned round, and clean 
out and ſmooth the caliber to its proper dimenſions. 

Experience at Jaſt pointed out many inconveniences 
ariſing from the method of cafting guns Hlleau, and 
widening the calibers by theſe boring bars. For the 


body of iron of the hollow gun, being, at caſting, in 
contact with the core that made the caliber within- fide, 
and with the mould without-fide, began to conſolidate 
towards theſe ſides in the firſt place, ſooner than in the 
intermediate ſpace, 1 of courſe the contraction of 
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Ordnance, the iron takes place; by which means, all guns caſt 


hollow became more or leſs ſpongy where they 
ought to have been moſt compact; and numberleſs ca- 
vities alſo were created round the cores, from ſtagna- 
ted air generated in them, which were too deep to be 
cut out by the boring. 

To remedy theſe defects, iron ordnance is now uni- 
verſally caſt ſolid, by which means the column of iron 
is greatly enlarged, and the grain more compreſſed ; 
and the contraction of the iron becomes in the heart 
of the column, and conſequently is cut out by the per- 
foration for the caliber, 

Guus are bored out of the ſolid reverſely from the hol- 
low method. The piece A is placed upon two ſtan- 
dards BB, by means of two journeys, turned round by 
the watcr-whecel C, the breech D being introduced 
into the centre of the wheel, with the muzzle towards 
the ſliding carriage E, which is preſſed forwards by 
a rach F, and weights in the ſame way as the gun-car- 
riage was in hollow boring. Upon this fliding car- 
riege is fixed, truly horizontal and centrical to the gun, 
the driil-bar G, to the end of which is fixed a carp's- 


tongue drill or cutter H; which, being preſſed forward 


upon the piece whilſt it is turning round, perforates the 
bore, which is afterwards finiſhed with bars and cut- 
ters as the hollow guns were. The principal dificulty 
of perforated ſolid guus truly centrical, ariſes from the 
contraction of the iron above-mentioned ; which, reſiſt- 
ing the drill unequally, tends to throw it out of the 
centrical line. | 

O/fce  OxDxAxCE, an office kept within the tower 
of London, which ſuperintends and diſpoſes of all the 
arms, inſtruments, and utenſils of war, both by ſea 
and land, in all the magazines, garriſons, and forts, in 
Great Britain, | 

Ine officers of the ordnance are, 1. The maſter- 
general, from whom are derived all orders and dif- 
patches relating to theſame. 2. The heutenant-general], 
who receives orders from the maſter-general, and ſees 
them duly executed; orders the firing of guns on days 


of rejoicing, and ſees the train of artillery fitted out 


when ordered to the field. 3. The ſurveyor-general, 
who has the inſpeRion of the ordnance, ſtores, and 
proviſions of war in the cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers : 
he allows all bills of debt, keeps a check on labourers, 
&. 4. The treaſurer, through whoſe hands paſſes 
the money of the whole office, as well for payment of 
ſalaries as debentures ; as alſo a clerk of the ordnance, 
and a clerk of deliveries. 

ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is the compoſition 
of a building, and the diſpoſition of its parts, both with 
regard to the whole, and to one another; or, as Mr 
Evelyn expreſſes it, determining the meaſure of what 
is aſſigned to the ſeveral apartments. Thus ordon- 
nance is the judicious contrivance of the plan or 
mould ; as when the court, hall, lodgings, &c. are 
neither too large nor too ſmall, but the court affords 
convenient light to, the apartments about it : the hall 
is of fit capacity to receive company z and the bed- 
chamber, &c. of a proper hze. When thele diviſions 
are either too great or too ſmall, with reſpect to the 
whole, as where there is a large court to a little houſe, 
ur a ſmall hall to a magnificent palace, and the faulr 
is in the ordonnance. Se ẽ,˖² ARCHITECTURE. 


ORD0$84NCE, in painting, is uſed for the diſpo- 
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ſition of the parts of a picture, either with regard to 
the whole piece, or to the ſeveral darts, as the groups 
maſſes, contraſts, &c. See PAIN TIR, n* 14, Ph og 

ORE, in natural hiſtory, the compound mineral . 
1 5 earth, ſtone, or other ſubſtance, which 10 
ufficiently rich in metallic particles to be worth the 
while of purification, and by this means of ſeparatin 
the metal from it, whether gold, filyer, copper, &c 
See METALLURGY, Part i. ſect. 2. 

ORENSE, an ancient town of Spain, in the king. 
dom of Galicia, with a biſhop's ſee. Ir is "tes 
for its hot-baths ; and is ſeated at the foot of a moun. 
tain, on the river Minho, over which there is 2 
handſome bridge of one arch. W. Long. 7. 2). 
N. Lat. 42. 16. | 

ORESTES, in ancient hiſtory, king of Mycenæ, 
was the ſon of Agamemnon and Clytemneſtra. At 
the inftigation of his ſiſter Electra, he revenged the 
death of his father, and did not even ſpare his own 
mother. He alſo killed Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, 
for taking away Hermione, who had been promiſed to 
him 1a marriage. It is ſaid, that, after he had killed 
his mother, he went diſtracted; and that, to expiate 
his crime, he was .obliged to go to the temple of 
Diana in the Cherſoneſus Taurica, His friend Py- 
lades accompanied him thither: when king Thoas re- 
ſolving to ſacrifice him to Diana, to whom human 
victims were offered, Pylades reſolving to be ſacrificed 
to ſave his friend, aſſured that prince that be was 
Oreſtes; while Oreſtes, on the contrary, to prevent 
the death of Pylades, maintained that he alone was 
the true Oreſtes. During this generous conteſt, which 
rendered the friendſhip of Oreſtes and Pylades the ad- 
miration of the world, Iphigenia, who prefided at 
Diana's ſacrifices, knew again her brother Orelles, 
and delivered him from the danger to which he was 
expoſed. Some days afterwards, Oreſtes, accompanied 
by Pylades, ſlew king Thoas, ſeized his treafvres, 
and took his filter Iphigenia with him into Arcadia, 
1144 B. C. 

ORFA, a conſiderable town of Diarbeck in Aſia, 
very pleaſantly ſituated, pretty large, and well forti- 
fied. It formerly belonged to Perſia z but is now 
in the Turkiſh dominions, and is a place of ver) 
good trade. It has a ſtately caſtle ſtanding on a hill 
which makes a great ſhew at a diſtance. They pte- 
tend to ſhew the well where Rachel watered her fe- 
ther's camels when Jacob met her, and they call it 
Abrabax'® well. E. Long. 37. 45. N. Lat. 36. 20. 

ORFORD, a town of Suffolk in England, feated 
on the ſea-coalt between two channels, It was for- 
merly a good fiſhing-town, but has now loſt its trade; 
however, it has the title of an ear/dom, and ſends tuo 
members to parliament. Here is a handſome church, 
whoſe ſteeple is a good ſea-mark ; and near it are the 
ruins of an old caltle, and an holy houſe, where the 
ſeamens wives uſed to pray for the ſafety of their ul 
bands. E. Long. 1. 33. N. Lat. 52. 15. 

ORGAGNA (Andrea), an excellent Italian paivte” 
was born at Florence in 1329. In his youth le 
learned ſculpture; he was alſo a poet and an archuls 
He had a fruitful genius, and his manner a r 
that of the other painters of his time. Molt of 55 
works are at Piſa, The moſt admired of thew 11 
picture of the Laſt Judgment, in which he . 4 
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t:ends among the bleſſed, and his foes in bell. He 
died in 1389. | 

ORGAL, among 
dried. ; : ; 

ORGAN, in general, is an inſtrument or machine 
deſigned for the production of ſome certain action or 
operation; in which ſenſe the mechanic powers, ma— 
chines, and even the veins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, 
and bones of the human body, may be called organs. 

OzGan, in mulic, the largeſt and molt harmonious 
wind- inſtrument. | 

The invention of the organ is very ancient; though 
it is agreed that it was little uſed till the eighth cen- 
tury. It ſeems to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes an hydraulic one in his 
tenth book of Architecture. The emperor Julian has 
an epigram in its praiſe, St Jerom mentions one with 
twelve pair of bellows, which might be heard a thou- 
{and paces, or a mile; and another at Jeruſalem, which 
might be heard at the mount of Olives, 

The church-organ conſiſts of two parts; the main 
body, called the great organ; and the poſitive or /it//e 
organ, which forms a ſiv#all caſe or buffet, commonly 
placed before the great organ. The ſize of an organ 
is generally expreſſed by the length of its largeſt pipe: 
thus they ſay, an organ of 8, 16, 32 feet, Oc. The 
organ in the cathedral church at Ulm in Germany is 
oz feet high, and 28 broad: its largeſt pipe is 13 inches 
diamcter, and it has 16 pair of bellows. 

The ſeveral parts of the church-organ are as follow, 
HIH is the ſound-board: which is compoſed of two 
parts, the upper board or cover HHH, andthe under 
board 1HI, which is much thicker than the other; 
each of theſe confiſts of ſeveral planks laid with their 
edges to each other, and joined very eloſe together. 
In the under-ſide of the lower board there are made 
ſeveral channels, which run in the direction LL, MM, 
Kc. and are continued as far as there are ſtops in the 
organ, aud come almoſt to the edge IIK. Theſe 
channels are covered over very cloſe with parchment 
or leather all the way, except a hole that is commonly 
at the fore-end next HK, upon which a valve or puff 
is placed, Theſe channels are called partitions. When 
t!:is valve or flap is ſhut it keeps out the air, and ad- 
ans it when open. On the upper fide of the lower 
board there are likewiſe cut ſeveral broad ſquare chan— 
„ele, lying croſs the former, but not ſo deep as to 
reach them; theſe lie in the direction LN, PQ. &c. 
to fit theſe channels, there are the ſame number of 
wooden ſliders or regiſters /, /, /; &c. running the 
whole length; and theſe may be drawa out or thrufl 
in at pleaſure, The number of theſe is the ſame as 
that of the ſtops in the organ. ; 

IKKK is the wind-cheſt, which is a ſquare box 
ited cloſe to the under fide of the lower boerd, and 


dyers,, denotes the lees of wine 


made air-tight, ſo that no air can get out but what. 


goes through the valves along the partitions. 

VV are the valves or puffs which open into the 
wind. cheſt; they are all incloſed in it, and may be 
piaced in any part of it, as occaſion ſhall require. One 
of theſe valves, with the ſpring that ſhuts it, and the 
wire that opens it, is repreſented by fig. 2. 

Fo th E, F, &c. are the keys on which the fingers 
4 paced when the organ is played : theſe keys lie 
er the horizontal bar of wood W, in which arc ſtuck 
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an equal number of wire-pins 2, z, on which keys are Organ, 


. ſeveral ways, as we ſhall now deſcribe. 


A 


fixed; and the keys move up and down on the bar, 
as on a centre, There is another bar, againſt which 
the keys fall when put down, and which is*here mark- 
3: on this allo are ſeveral wires, which go through 
the keys, to guide them; and on this bar a lift is fa- 
nf} to hinder the keys from knocking againſt the 
wood, 

The keys are made to communicate with the valves 

Firlty , 7, 5. 
are the key-rollers, moving on the pivots 2, 7 theſe 
rollers lie horizontally, one above another, and are of 
ſuch a length as to reach from the valve to the key: 
a, a, a, are arms or levers fixed to the key-rollers : 
ao, ao, the valve-wires fixed to the arms a, a, and 
to valves V, and go through the holes h, , in the 
bottom of the wind-cheſt; b, 5, b, are likewiſe arms 
fixed to the key-rollets: d, d, d, the key-wires, fixed 
to the arms b, J, and to the keys C, D, E. Now, 
when the end of any one of the keys C, D, E, is put 
down, it pulls down the arm 3, by the wire 4, which 
turns about the roller + with the arm a, that pulls 
down the wire wv, which opens the valve that is ſhut 
by the ſpring as ſoon as the preſſure is taken off the 
key. In this conſtruction there mult be a worm- ſpring 
faſtened to the key, and to the bar W on the fuither 
ſide, to keep down the end 5 of the key. 

Another method of opening the valves is tlivs :; , 
* y, are ſlender levers, moveable on the centres 1, 1 ; 
5 x, 5 x, are wires going from the further ends cf the 
keys to the ends x of the levers; y V, y V, are other 
wires, reaching from the ends y of the levers, through 
the holes , to the valves V. So that putting down 
the key C, D, &c. raiſes the ead 5, which thruſts up 
the end x of the lever, by the wire 5 x; this depteſſes 
the end y of the lever, which pulls down the wire V, 
and opens the valve V. 

A. third way of opening the valves is this : At the 
end of the key b, is a lever 8, 9, moving in the cen— 
tre 7. This makes, with the key, a compound lever, 
From the end 9, a wire goes to the valve. Now the 
putting down the end 6 of the key, raiſes the end 8, 
which depreſſes the end 9, of the lever 8, 9, pulls 
down the wire, and opens the valve. There is only 
one of theſe drawn in the ſcheme, and but a few ot 
the others, to avoid confuſion. 

R, R, are the rollers, to move the ſliders, by 
help of the arms / cf, which are fixed horizontally 
in theſe rollers; ke, he, are allo levers fixed in the 
rollers; Je, Ie, are the handles, which lie horizontal- 
ly, and pals through the holes /, /; they are faſtened 
to the lever e, being moveable about a joint at e. 

Now, any handle /p, being drawn out, pulls the 
end e toward /, which turns about R4&, along with 
the arm cf; and the end F pulls out the ſhder g= 
and when þ is thruſt in, the arm cf likewiſe thrults in 
the ſhder fg. 

Upon the ſeveral rows of holes which appear on the 
top of the upper board, there are ſet up an equal 
number of rows of pipes. The pipes of an organ are 
of two kinds; the cne has a mouth like a flute, the 
other with reeds, The firlt, called pipes of mutation, 
conſiſt, (1.) of a foot AABB (fig. 3.) which is a 
hollow cone, that receives the wind that is to ſound 
the pipe: (2.) To this foot is faſtened the body of 
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the pipe BBDD. Between the foot and the body of 
the pipe is a diaphragm or partition FEF, that has a 
long but narrow aperture by which the wind comes 
out ; over this aperture is the mouth BBC, whoſe 
upper lip C, being level, cuts the wind as it comes 


- out. 


The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with a 
a twelfth part of tin, and of wood. Thoſe of pew- 
ter are always open at their extremities: their diame- 
ter is very ſmall, and their ſound very clear and ſhrill. 
Thoſe of lead mixed with tin are larger; the ſhorteſt 
are open, the longeſt quite ſtopped ; thoſe of a mean 
ſize are partly topped, and have beſide a little ear on 
each fide the mouth, to be drawn cloſer or ſet further 
aſunder, in order to raiſe or lower the ſound. The 
wooden pipes are ſquare, and their extremity is ſtop- 
ped with a valve or tampion of leather. The ſound 
of the wooden and leaden pipes is very ſoft ; the large 
ones ſtopped are commonly of wood, the ſmall] ones 
of lead, The longeſt pipes give the graveſt ſound, 
and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute: their lengths and 
widths are determined by a fixed proportion to their 
ſounds ; and their diviſions are regulated by a rule, 
which is called the diapaſon. The longeſt has com- 
monly 16 feet; but in very large organs it has 
32 feet. The pedal tubes are always upon, though 
made of wood and of lead. Whatever note any open 
pipe ſounds, when its mouth 1s ſtopped it will ſound 
an octave lower; and a pipe of twice its capacity will 
likewiſe ſound an octave lower. 7 

A reed-pipe conſiſts of a foot AABB, (fig. 4.) 
ti1at carries the wind into the ſhallot or reed CD, which 
is a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremity D, 
into a fort of mould, by a wooden tampion G. The 
ſnallot is covered with a plate of copper KKLL, fit- 


ted) at its extremity II, into the mould, by the ſame 


wooden tampion. Its other extremity KK, is at liber- 
ty: ſo that the air entering the ſhallot makes it 
tremble or ſhake againſt the reed; and the longer 
that part of the tongue IL, which is at liberty, is 
made, the deeper is the ſound. The mould II, that 
ſcrves to fix the ſhallot or reed, the tongue, tampion, 
&c. ſerves alſo to ſtop the foot of the pipe, and make 
the wind go out wholly. at the reed. Laſtly, in the 
mould is ſoldered the tube HH, whoſe inward open- 
ing is a continuation of that of the reed: the form of 
this tube is different in different ranks of pipes. The 
degree of acuteneſs or gravity in the ſound of a reed 
pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that of 
the pipe CK, taken from the extremity of the ſhallot 
to the extremity of the tube. The quantity or inten- 
tion of the ſound depends on the width of the reed, 
the tongue, and the tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of 
the tongue, the figure of the tube, and the quantity 
of wind. To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, a valve 
is added to the port-vent, which makes the wind go 
out in fits or ſhakes. In fig. 1. X repreſents a flute- 
pipe of wood, Z a flute-pipe of metal, Y a trumpet- 
pipe of meta]. The pipes, to prevent them from fall- 
ing, paſs through holes made in boards, placed upon 
the upper board, | | 

The pipes are made to communicate with the wind- 
cheſt in the following manner. There are holes bored 
that go through the upper and lower boards, and 
through the ſlider, (when it is drawn out), into the 
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ee. below ; ſo that any pipes placed upon thoſe 
oles will then communicate with the partition, which 
by its valve, communicates with the wind-cheſt, But 
when the ſlider is thruſt in, its holes do not anſwer to 
thoſe in the upper and lower boards; therefore the 
communication is ſtopped, ſo that no wind can get to 
the pipe. 

To every large organ there mult be at leaſt two pair 
of bellows, which are warked in fig. t. by TU, T. 
O, O, are the handles, moving upon the axis 2, 11. 
Each of theſe bellows conſiſts of two boards, the 
loweſt of which is immoveable; and in this there is a 
valve r, opening inwards, and a tube leading to it, 
called the conveying tube. There is alſo a hole in this 
under board, from which a tube leads to the port. 
vent, which is a ſquare tube marked 4, riſing upward, 
and inſerted into the under fide of the wind-cheſt at 
2. In the tube leading to the port-vent there is a 
valve that opens towards the port- vent, and ſuffers the 
air to go up the port-vent, but not to return. - Now 
the handle O being pulled down, raiſes the upper 
board T, and the air enters through the valve 7; and 
when the handle is let go, the weight of the upper 
board, which carries three or four pound to every 
ſquare foot, continually deſcending, drives the air 
through the port-vent to the ſound- board: and as the 
bellows work alternately, one pair is conſtantly de- 
ſcending, which occaſions a continual blaſt through 
the port · vent. In chamber-organs there is but one 

air of bellows ; but they are formed of three boards, 
in the manner of a ſmith's bellows, and ſo have a con- 
tinual blaſt. All the internal ſtructure of the organ is 
concealed from the fight by the front of the inſtru- 
ment, which ftands upon the part between the num- 
bers 3 and 6 (fig. 1.) 

In every organ the number of partitions LL, MM, 
&c. there are in the ſound-board (fig. 1.) that of the 
valves VV, that of the rollers s 7, or of the levers 
x or 8 9 and their wires, and that of the keys 
ABC, &c. muſt be always equal. Large organs have 
commonly four or five ſets of keys, beſide thoſe that 
belong to the pedals or large pipes, the ſtops to 
which are played by the feet. The keys of an organ 
are uſually divided into four octaves; which are, the 
ſccond ſub-oRave, firſt ſub-oRave, middle octave, and 
firſt octave. Each oRave is divided into 12 ſtops or 
frets, of which ſeven are black and five white ; the for- 
mer mark the natural notes, and the latter the artifi- 
cial notes, that is, flats and ſharps. The number of 
keys, therefore, when there are four octaves, mult be 
48. Some organiſts add one or more ſtops to the firlt 
and ſecond ſub-oQtaves. The pedals have two or 
three octaves, at the option of the organiſt ; ſo that 
the number of flops is indeterminate. The keys are 
placed between GG (fig. 1.), but the ſcheme could 
not contain them all. There are alſo as many handles 
J. % &c. rollers RR, &c. ſliders f; % 8&c. as there 
are ſtops upon the organ; and it mult be obſerved, 
that between the ſliders /, /% &c. there are as many 
ſliders on the right hand, and the ſame number of 
handles and rollers, and other fows of pipes place 
between LN, PQ, which could not be expreſſed in 
the figure. h 

The leaſt pipes and partitions are placed toward : e 
middle of the organ, and the greateſt on the * * 
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which are diapaſon, principal, fifteenth, twelfth, tearce, 
cornet, trumpet, French horn, vox humana, flute, 
baſſoon, cremona, &c. There is likewiſe a contrivance 
to ſwell the notes of ſome of the ſtops. 4 

When this magnificent inſtrument is played, the 
handle O of the bellows is firſt put down, which raiſes 
the upper board T, and gives room for the air to en- 
ter by the valve 9. Then the other handle O is put 
down ; in the mean time the board T, belonging to 
the firſt handle, deſcending, and ſhutting the valve r, 
drives the air through the other valve, up the port- 
vent, and into the wind-cheft. Then drawing out any 
handle, as that of the flute-ſtop p /, which draws out 
the ſlider /g, all the pipes in the ſet LN are ready to 
play, as ſoon as the keys C,D,E, &c. are put down : 
therefore, if the key D be put down, it opens the cor- 
reſponding valve V, through which the air enters 
into the pipe X, and makes it found. In the ſame 
manner any other pipe in the ſet LN, will ſound when 
its key is put down ; but no pipe, in any other ſet, 
will ſound till the ſlider be drawn out by its correſpond- 
ing handle, 5 : 

Hydraulic OxGan, denotes a muſical machine that 
plays by water inſtead of wind. Of theſe there are 
ſeveral in Italy, in the grottos of vineyards. Cte- 
ſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the time of Ptole- 
my Euergetes, is ſaid to have invented organs that 
played by compreſling the air with water, as is till 
practiſed, Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us de- 
icriptions of the hydraulic organ. 

ORGASM, an ecſtaſy, or impetuous defire of 
. occaſioned by a turgeſcency of the ſeminal 
veſſels. ES | 

ORGIA, in antiquity, feaſts and facrifices per- 
formed in honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, 
and chiefly celebrated on the mountains by wild di- 
ſtrated women called Bacchæ. See BAcchaxatla, 
and Dioxvsi4. 

 ORGUES, in the military art, are thick lon 
pieces of wood, pointed at one end, and ſhod wit 
iron, clear one of another; hanging each by a parti- 
cular rope or cord, over the gateway of a ftrong 
place, perpendicularly, to be let fall in caſe of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. 

Osgurs, is alſo uſed for a machine compoſed of 
ſeveral harquebuſs or muſket barrels bound together, 
by means whereof ſeveral explofions are made at the 
lame time, It is uſed to defend breaches and other 
places attacked. 


ORGYA, an ancient Grecian meaſure containing 
ſix feet. 


ORIFICE, the mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, 
or other cavity. 


ORIGANUM, Oxz1canv, or Marjoram ; 
nus of the gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the di. 
dynamia claſs of plants. The principal ſpecies are, 
two hardy perennials and an annual for the open 
ground, and five perennials for the green-houſe : viz. 
l, hr vulgare, or wild pot-marjoram ; 2. The he- 
* e or winter ſweet · marjoram. Theſe are 

5 y-lcented aromatics, excellent for culinary pur- 
Poles, particularly for broths, ſoups, &c. they have 
Keile merit for medical uſes, aud for giving fra- 
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organ The ſtops of an organ have various denominations, ac- 
riganum- cording to the ſounds they are to produce; ſome of 
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rance to ointments; ſo that the plants are proper 

oth for kitchen and phyſic gardens, and may alſo 
be employed in the pleaſure-ground as plants of va- 
riety. 3. The marjorana, or annual ſweet marjoram, 
18 an aromatic of the higheſt fragrance, is admirable 
for kitchen uſe, and excellent for noſegays ; fo is pro- 
per both for the kitchen and pleaſure garden, but 
more particularly the former. It is often called An- 
ted marjoram, from the flowers growing in cloſe knot- 
ted-like heads, The following moſtly aſſume an un- 
derſhrubby growth ; frequently with abiding ſtalks, if 
they bave ſhelter here in winter. 4. The dictam- 
nus, or dittany of Crete; 5. The ſipyleum, or ori- 
ganum of mount Sipylus; 6. The creticum, or Cre- 
tan origany ; 7. The ſmyrnzum, or Smyrna origany ; 
8. The Agyptiacum, or Egyptian origany, All 
theſe eight ſpecies of origanum flower in July and 


Auguſt; the flowers are ſmall, monopetalous, rin- 


gent, univerſally hermaphrodite, and colleQed into 


verticilli round the ſtalks; ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in- 


autumn; though in this country the annual marjoram 
and the three green-houſe ſorts ſeldom perfect ſeed 
well, unleſs the autumn proves remarkably fine and 


warm: in default, however, of ſeed, the propagation 


of all the perennial forts, both hardy and green-houſe 
kinds, is eaſily effected by lips of the roots, & e. And 
the ſeed of the annual ſort is imported plentifully from 
France or Italy, by the ſeed-dealers. 

ORIENT, a harbour of France, in the province 
of Bretagne, in the bottom of the bay of St Lewis. 
Since the year 1720, a handſome town has been built 
here, where the Eaft India company have large ma- 
gazines. The Engliſh attempted to become maſtery 
of it in 1746, but miſcarried. W. Long. 3. 22. N. 
Lat. 47. 45. 25 

ORI GEN, one of the moſt celebrated ecclehaſtical 
writers, greateſt geniuſes, and moſt learned men of 
the primitive church, during the third century, was 
born at Alexandria, in the year 185; and was ſur- 
named Adamantus, either from his indefatigable ap- 
plication to ſtudy, or the firmneſs he diſcovered amidſt 
the torments he ſuffered for the faith. Leonides his 
father educated him with care, and made him apply 
to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures from his infancy, 
in which he made ſurpriſing progreſs. He had after- 
wards St. Clement of Alexandria for his maſter in 
divinity, and at 18 years of age ſucceeded that great 
man in the office of catechiſt, an important employ- 
ment, which conſiſted in teaching divinity, and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. Leonides his father had 
ſuffered martyrdom the year before, during the per- 
ſecution of Severus in 202; and Origen had | Bene] ſuch 


- eagerneſs to follow his father to martyrdom, that bis 


mother was obliged to hide his cloaths, to prevent his 
going abroad. Origen had a great concourle of au- 
ditors who attended his ſchool, ſome of whom were of 
the faithful, and the others pagans. He confirmed 
and ſtrengthened the firſt in their faith, and converted 
moſt of the others; and there were ſuch a number of 
martyrs amongſt his diſciples, that it _ be ſaid, 
that he kept rather a ſchool of martyrdom than of 
divinity. He taught the doctrines of Chriltianity to 
the girls and women as well as to the men; and, taking 
in a too literal ſenſe what Chriſt ſays of becoming vo- 
luntary eunuchs, caſtrated himſelf, to prevent * de- 
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_ Origen. ſerving or ſuffering ſcandal. He took a voyage to 


Rome in 211; and at his return publiſhed many works, 
by which he acquired an extraordinary reputation, 
that drew to him a great number of auditors. But 
Demetrius, biſhop of Alexandria, conceiving a jealouſy 
of him, endeavoured by various pretences to injure 
him. At length Origen went to Antioch, whither 
the empreſs Mammza had ſent. for him to hear him 
diſcourſe on the Chriftian religion; he did not how- 
ever ſtay long there, but returned to Alexandria, 
where he continued to teach till the year 288, when 
he left that city, and travelled into Achaia. In that 
journey he went into Paleſtine, and was ordained by 
the biſhops of that province at 42 years of age, His 
being ordianed by foreign biſhops without the per- 
miſſton df Demetrius, renewned that prelate's reſent- 
ment againſt him; on which Origen haſtily returned 
to Alexandria, to endeayour to mollify him; but De- 
metrius drove him from thence in 231, and cauſed 
him to be excommunicated, and even depoſed in a 
council held in Egypt. Origen then retired to Czla- 
ria in Paleſtine, where he raiſed a celebrated ſchool, 
and had St Gregory Thaumaturgus, and a great 
number of other perſons who were illuſtrious for their 
virtue and learning, for his diſciples. He afterwards 
travelled to Athens; and then, at the defire of Firmi- 
lianus, ſtaid ſome time at Cæſaria in Cappadocia; whence 
he was invited into Arabia, to convince and brin 
back to the truth Beryllus, biſhop of Boſtra, who 
maintained that the Word had no exiſtence before his 
incarnation. Origen had the happineſs to make him 
ſenſible of his miſtake ; and ſome years after was ſent 
for into Arabia by an aſſembly of biſhops, to diſpute 
again the Arabians, who maintained that the ſouls of 
the dead remained in a ftate of inſenſibility till the 
gent ral reſurrection. At length the ſeventh perſecu- 
tion of the Chriſtians began in the reign of Decius, 
and none were uſed with greater ſeverity than Origen. 
He ſupported with incredible conſtancy the dreadful 
torments which the perſecutors of the Chriſtians in- 
vented againſt them; torments that were the more in- 
ſupportable, as they were made to continue a long 
time, and as they took the greateſt care to prevent his 
expiring in the midſt of his tortures; but in the midſt 
of the moſt excruciating torments, he diſcovered an 
heroic courage, and ſuffered nothing to eſcape him 
that was unworthy a diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt. He 
died at Tyre in 254, aged 69. He was the author of 
a great number of excellent works. The principal of 
thoſe which have been handed down to us are, 1. A 
Preatiſe againſt Celſus, of which Spencer has given a 
good edition in Greek and Latin, with notes: this 
learned treatiſe has been tranſlated into French by Elias 
Bouhereau, a proteſtant miniſter, born at Rochelle. 
2. A great number of Homilies, with Commentaries 
en the Holy Scriptures. 3. Philocalia, and ſeveral 
other treatiſes. 4. Fragments of his Hexaples, col- 
IeQed by father Montfaucon, in two volumes folio. 
Of all Origen's books, the loſs of the Hexaples is moſt 
to be regretted, This work was thus named from its 
containing fix columns; in the firit of which was the 
Hebrew text of the Bible; in the ſecond, the ſame 
text in Greek characters; in the third, the Greek 
verion of the Septuagint; in the fourth, that of 
Aquila; inthe fifth, that of Symmachus; and in the 
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lixth, Theodotian's Greek verſion, This admirable 0rige;; 
work gave the firſt hint for our Polyglot Bibles, 17 5 
5. The book of Principles; of which we have only an Orion, 
incorrect Latin verſion. In all bis writings he gif. — 
covers a ſurpriſing degree of modeſty, candour, and 
humility; a noble and ſublime genius, profound 
learning, and vaſt erudition. His manners were ex- 
tremely pure, and he had a warm zeal for ſpreading the 
truths and morals of the goſpel, The moſt complete 
edition of his works is that of father dela Rue, a Be. 
nedictine, in Greek and Latin. 

He ought not to be confounded with another Ori. 
gen, a Platonic philoſopher, and the diſciple and 
friend of Porphyry, who ſtudied philoſophy under 
Ammonius. 

ORIGENISTS, in church-hiſtory, a Chriſtian 
ſect in the fourth century, ſo called from their drawir 
their opinions from the writings of Origen, The 
Origeniits maintained, that the ſouls of men had a 
pre-exiltent ſtate ; that they were holy intelligence, 
and had finned in heaven before the body was created: 
that Chriſt is only the ſon of God by adoption; that 
he has been ſucceſſively united with all the angelical 
natures, and bas been a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the 
celeſtial virtues one after another; that, in future 
ages, he will be crucified for the ſalvation of the devils, 
as he has already been for that of men; and that their 
puniſhment, and that of the damned, will continue 
only for a certain limited time. 

ORIGINAL, a firſt draught or deſign of any thing, 
which ſerves 23 a model to be imitated or copied. 

Or1Ginar Sin, the crime of cating the forbidden 
fruit, of which, it is ſaid, all mankind are guilty at 
their conception, by the imputation of Adam's tranſ- 
greſhon ; which is accounted for by ſuppoſing, that 
Adam, as he was to be the father, was alſo the fœ- 
deral head and repreſentative, of the” whole human 
human race: and that, on his finning, all that were 
to ſpring from him partook of his crimes. 

ORIGUELA, a town of Spain in Valentia. It 
is ſeated between the mountains on the banks of the 
river Segura, in a place fortified by nature, and in a 
fertile plain, abounding in all things, eſpecially 
corn. It is ſurrounded with pleaſant gardens, and has 
a univerſity and a biſkop's ſee. It is defended by an 
old caſtle; and is the capital of a government indepen- 
dent of Valentia, whoſe juriſdiction extends thirty 
miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, W. Long. 
o. 56. N. Lat. 38. 22. 

ORILLON, in fortification, is a ſmall rounding 
of earth, faced with a wall; raiſed on the ſhoulder of 
thoſe baſtions that have caſemates, to cover the cannon 
in the retired flank, and prevent their being dif 
mounted by the enemy. See ForTIFICATION. 

ORIOLUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of pice. The bill is conical, convex, ver! 
ſharp and (ſtraight; the ſuperior mandible being much 
longer than the under one; and the tongue is forke 
and ſharp. There are 20 ſpecies, principally diſtin- 
guiſhed by their colour. 
ORION, in fabulous 
ter, Neptune, and Mercury. 
viſiting the earth, they entered the houſe of Hyrieus, 
a native of Tanagra, in Bœotia, under the character 
of b:nighted travellers, on account of his being * 


hiſtory, was the ſon of Jupi- 
For as theſe gods weile 
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„ien for hoſpitality to ſtrangers. Hyrieus treated them in 
the belt manner in his power; and even Killed an ox, 
the only one he had, for their entertainmeat, At 
which the gods were ſo pleaſed, that they offered the 
og man whatever he would aſſc; who letting them 
know that he deſired nothing fo much as a ſon, they, 
to gratify his wiſh, cauſed the ox's hide to be brought 
before them, in which, having depoſited their urine, 
they bad bim Keep 1t under ground for ten months, 
At the expirztion of that term he dug it up, and 
Fund in it an infant, whom he at firſt called Urizn, 
to expreſs his origin; but afterwards changed it to 
Orion. He was a remarkable hunter: and Neptune 
gave him the power of walking on the ſurface of the 
waters, with the ſame ſpeed that Iphielus did over the 
ears of corn; on which he croſſed from the continent 
of Greece to the iſland of Chios, where attemping to 
violate /Erope, the wife of king Oenopion, that 
monarch deprived him of his ſight. He than travclled 
to Leſbos, where he was kindly received by Vulcan, 
who gave him a guide to the palace of the ſun, where 
he was reſtored to fight. He then made- war on 
Oenopion ; who eſcaping his vengeance by concealing 
himſelf under ground, he went to Crete, where he 
purſued his favourite exerciſe of hunting. But having 
off:nded Diana, that goddeſs put him to death, either 
by her arrows, or by ſending a ſcorpion which gave 
him a mortal wound ; but afterwards relenting, ſhe 
prevailed on Jupiter to raiſe him to the ſkies, where 
he forms a conſtellation, remarkable for predicting rain 
and tempeſtuous weather. 
Ok10x, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere. The word is formed from the 
Greek vg#v, © to make water;“ the ancients ſuppoſing 
that it raiſed tempeſts at its riſing and ſetting. — The 
ſtars in the conſtellation Orion, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 37, in Tycho's 62, in the Britannic catalogue 80. 
ORISTAGNI, an ancient town of the iſland of 
Sardinia, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It is pretty large 
and well fortified ; but thinly inhabited, on account 
of the unhealthy air: it is ſeated on the weſtern coaſt, 
in a bay of the ſame name, in E. Long. 8. 58, 
N. Lat. 39. 55. 
ORIXA, a kingdom of Indoſtan, lying on the 
gulf of Bengal, It is divided fron the ancient king- 
com of Golconda, by a ridge of mountains, the end 
of which runs a little way into the ſea. It is fertile 
12 corn and cattle, and they have ſeveral pood towns 
an! harbours on the coaſt ; there are alſo manufactures 
of different kinds carried on throughout the kingdom. 
The prince is a Gentoo, who pays to the Great 
Logul a tribute to the amount of about 12, col. 
yearly, 
ORENEY ISLANDS, Certain iſlands on the north 
0 ocotland, from which they are ſeparated by a frith 
20 miles in length and 10 in breadth. They are 40 
„ mumver; but many are uninhabited, the greater 
part being ſmall, and producing only paſturage for 
cattle, The principal iſlands are denominated by the 
2 of Mainland, South Ronaldſha, Sauiuna, Flat— 
* Cefinſha, Siruperſha, Sironſa, Sanda, &c. the 
Tm. metons in a, or ha, being generally given in the 
The cure bo feen places as are ſurrounded by water. 
rg r and tides flowing between the iſlands are 
Sc) rapid and dangerous. Near an ifland call- 
Vor. VIII. 
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ed Sauiuna are two great whirlpools, called the nvells Orkney. 
of Sabinna, which are counted dangerous by mariners, © 
eſpecially in a calm, When ſailors find themſelves 
incked into the vortex, it is ſaid they throw out a bar- 

rel, or ſome bulky ſubſtance, which ſmooths the wa— 

ter till it is ſucked down and thrown up at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, during which time the, ſhip paſſes 

over in ſafety, But when there is a breeze of 
wind, theſe whirlpools may be croſſed without any 
danger. 

The air of theſe iſlands is moiſt, on account of the 
neighbourhood of the ſea ; and froft and ſnow do not 
continue long. In ſome places the ſoil is bare and 
mountainous, ard in others ſandy and barren ; how- 
ever, many of the iſlands produce large crops of barley 
2nd oats, but no wheat or other grain excepting what 
is incloſed in gardens. Theſe, when duly cultivated, 
produce all kinds of kitchen herbs and roots, bring- 
ing even fruit-trees to maturity; but out of them, in 
the open country, there is ſcarce a tree or ſhrub to 
be ſeen, except juniper, wild myrtle, heath, and the 
cyur-hodon : yet this deficiency cannot be imputed to 
the poverty of the ſoil, or the nature of the climate; 
for the trunks of large oaks are frequently dug up in 
the marſhes. This is likewiſe the caſe in the moſt 
barren parts of the Highlands of Scotland, where not 
a ſhrub is to be ſeen above the ſurface of the earth : 
nay, the inhabitants frequently find, deep in the earth, 
the roots of large trees, evidently exhibiting marks of 
the ax by which they were felled ; ſo that theſe nor- 
thern parts muſt have undergone ſome ſtrange revolu- 
tions. The Orkneys produce great variety of herbs 
and berries, graſs and corn, which laſt is exported as 
far as Edinburgh. In ſome of the iſlands, the natives 
have diſcovered mines of tin, lead, and filver, though 
none of them are wrought to any advantage; in 
others, we find abundance of marl, grey and red 
Nate, quarries of freeſtone, and even of marble and 
alabaſter : when the wind rages to any violence, the {ca 
throws in plenty of timber, torn from other countries; 
and, not unfrequently, the people find large pieces of 
ambergreaſe. The freſh water in theſe iſlands is very 
pure and limpid; and, though there are no large ri- 
vers in the Orkneys, the ground is well watered with 
lakes and pleaſant rivulets, that not only ſerve to turn 
their mills, but alſo abound with trout of the moſt de- 
licate flavour. 

Beſides the abundance of little horſes, black cattle, 
ſheep, ſwine, and rabbits, the inhabitants of the Ork- 
neys rear all ſorts of domeſtic animals and tame poul- 
try. Their heaths and commons yield plenty of red 
deer, and all forts of game; partridges, growſe, 
heath-cocks, plover, duck, teal, and widgeon: the 
ſea-coaſt teems with ſeals and otters; and are viſited 
by whales, cod, ling, tuſk, herrings, and all manner 
of fiſh ; on the ſhore they find ſperma cet!, os ſepiæ, 
and a great variety of ſhells and corallines, with a mul- 
titude of oyſters, remarkably large muſcles, crabs, 
and cockles. The rocks are covered with ſea-fow], 
wild geeſe, ſolan geeſe, barnacles, eagles, hawks, 
and kites. With reſpect to the barnacles, or, as the 
natives call them, the c/ec& geeſe, they are ſaid to be 
found in ſhells ticking by the bills to trees, in ſeveral 
iſlands. Martin affirms he has ſeen them in this fitua- 
tion, but could not perceive them alive; and indeed 
32 M the 
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the whole account of their generation and produQtion, 
exhibited by the northern naturaliſts, is abſurd and 
unphiloſophical, The Orkney eagles are ſo ſtrong, 
that, according to the reports of the country, they have 
been known to carry away young children in their ta- 
Jons. Certain it is, they make ſuch havock among 
the lambs, that he who kills an eagle is entitled by 
law to a hen from every houſe in the pariſh where it 
was killed. The king's falconer viſits theſe iſlands 
every year, in order to fetch away the young hawks 
and falcons from their neſts among the precipi— 
ces: he enjoys a yearly ſalary of twenty pounds, and 
may claim a hen or a dog, from every houſe in the 
country, except thoſe that are expreſsly exempted from 
this impoſition. 

The Orkneys, as well as the hills of Shetland, were 
originally peopled from Norway, in the ninth, tenth, 
or eleventh century; and the commonalty ſtill retain 
the language of that kingdom, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Norms they likewiſe preſerve ſome cuſtoms 
of theſe Norwegian anceſtors. The iſlands of Ork- 
ney have been at different times ſubdued by the 
Scots, and recovered by the Norwegians: at length 
they were fold by Magnus, king of Norway, to Alex- 
ander of Scotland, for the ſum of 4000 merks Ster- 
ling, and a yearly acknowledgement of 100 merks. 
Since that period, the Orkneys have continued annex- 
ed to the crown of Scotland. The gentry of the 
Orkneys are civilized, polite, and hoſpitable ; and live 
like thoſe of Scotland, from whom they are chiefly 
deſcended. They live comfortably, are remarkably 
courteous to ſtrangers, and drink a great quantity of 
wine, with which their cellars are generally well ſto— 
red, Indeed the inhabitants of the Orkneys may be 
now jultly deemed a Scotch colony. They ſpeak the 
language, profeſs the religion, follow the faſhions, 
and are ſubject to the laws, of that people. They are 
frugal, ſagacious, circumſpeR, religious, and hoſpi- 
table. Their mariners are remarkably bold, active, 
dexterous, and hardy. Many ſurpriſing inſtances of 
longevity occur here, as well as in Shetland, of per- 
ſons living to the age of 140. The Orkney women 
are generally handſome and well-ſhaped, and bring 
forth children at a very advanced age. In the Ork- 
neys, ſome particular lands are held by a tenure call- 


ed Udal Right, from Ulcius, or Olaus, king of Nor- 


way, who farmed the lands, on condition of re- 


ceiving one-third of the produce; and this right 
devolved in ſucceſſion,. without any charter granted 
by the ſovereign. The inhabitants of Orkney, inſtead 
ot meaſuring their corn, weigh it in piſmores or pun- 
dlers. Their leaſt denomination is a mark, conſiſting 
of 18 ounces, and 24 merks make a liſpound, which 
15 a Daniſh quantity. The poorer ſort of people in 
the Orkneys appear very meanly habited, with a piece 
of ſeal-ſkin inſtead of ſhoes; and living chiefly on ſalt- 
fiſh, are ſubject to the ſcurvy. They are much addic- 
ted to ſuperſtitious rites ; in particular, interpreting 
dreams and omens, and believing in the force of idle 
charms. The iſlands of Orkney, we have already 
obſerved, produce very bold, able, and hardy ma- 
riners. The common people, in general, are inured 
to fatigue, and remarkably adventurous, both in fiſh- 
ing during rough weather, and in climbing the rocks 
tor the fleſh, eggs, and down of ſea-fowl, Farmer- 
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ly, while they were expoſed to the invaſions of the Orkng, 
Norwegians, or weſtern iſlanders, every village was 
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obliged to equip a large boat well manned; and all 
the fencible men appeared in arms, when the alarm was 
given by the beacons lighted on the tops of the rocks 
and higheſt mountains. Theſe beacons, known by the 
name of ward- Hills, are ſtill to be ſeen in every iſland, 
Their corn land they incloſe with mud or ftone walls, 
to preſerve it from the ravages of their ſheep, ſwine, 
and cattle, which wander about at random, without 
being attended by herdſmen : their ordinary manure, 
eſpecially near the ſea-coaſt, is ſea-weed, which they 
carefully gather and divide into equal portions. Their 
ſheep are marked on the ears and noſe ; but ſo wild, 
that when they have occaſion to ſhear them in the 
month of May, they are obliged to hunt every indi. 
vidual, with dogs trained for that purpoſe. Their 
manner of catching ſea- fowl is curious and particular. 
Under the rock where theſe fowls build, they row 
their boat, provided with a large net, to the upper 
corners of which are faſtened two ropes, lowered down 
from the top of the mountain by men placed in that 
ſtation. Theſe hoiſting up the net, until it be ſpread 
oppoſite to the cliffs in which the fowls are fitting, the 
boatmen below make a noiſe with a rattle, by which 
the fowls, being frightened, fly forwards into the boſom 
of the net, in which they are immediately encloſed and 
lowered down into the boat: others practiſe the me- 
thod uſed in Iceland and Norway, and are Jowered 
down by a fingle rope from the ſummit of the moun- 
tain; this is the conſtant way of robbing the hawk's 
neſt. In theſe iſlands ſome ſtrange eſſects are produ- 
ced by thunder and lightening. In the year 1680, the 
lightening entered a cow-houſe, in which 12 cows 
ſtood in a row, killed every ſecond beaſt as ſhe ſtood, 
and left the reſt untouched. The diſtempers that 
prevail moſtly in the Orkneys are agues, conſump- 
tions, ſcurvy, and itch. The agues, which abound in 
the ſpring, the natives cure with a diet - drink of bit- 
ters and antiſcorbutics infuſed in ale: for phthiſical 
complaints they uſe the plant arby, and the caryophyl- 
lus marinus boiled with ſweet milk. 

The iſles of Orkney and Shetland compoſe one 
ſtewartry, and ſend one member to the Britith parlia- 
ment. The right of ſuperiority to the Orkneys was 
diſmembered from the crown by the union parliament, 
and granted for a certain yearly conſideration to the 
earl of Moreton, by queen Anne, who appointed him 
hereditary ſteward and juſticiary. This nobleman pol- 
ſeſſes the power of creating certain judges, called hai. 
li. There is one of thele eſtabliſhed in every iſland 
and pariſh, with power to ſuperintend the manners of 
the inhabitants, to hold courts and determine civil 
cauſes, according to the laws of Scotland, to the va 
lue of ten pounds Scotch money, amounting to 168. 
8 d: but all conteſts of higher import are referred to 
the deciſion of the ſteward or his deputy, who reſides 
at Kirkwall, which is the ſeat of juſtice. Subſer- 
vient to the bailiffs are fix or ſeven of the molt repu- 
table and intelligent inhabitants, who overſee the ae 
duct of their fellows, acting as conſtables, and mass 
report of all enormities to the bailiff; who con * 
delinquent to be apprehended and puniſhed, fg | 
crime be within the extent of his judicial power; 9" 
wiſe he trauſmits him to Kirkwall, where be is Ns 
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by che ſteward. The Proteſtant religion prevails in the 


— iſles of Orkney, according to the rites and diſcipline 


of the kirk, theſe, and the iſles of Shetland, conſtitu- 
ting one preſbytery, which aſſembles at Kirkwall. The 
country is divided into 18 pariſhes, containing 31 
churches, and above 100 chapels. | 

The trade of the Orkneys is not at preſent very 
conſiderable, though it might be extended to great 
advantage. They ſupply with freſh proviſions, for 
ready money, the ſhips and veſſels that touch upon 
the coaſt in the courſe of northern voyages, or in their 
paſſage from the Eaft Indies, when they go north 
about Ireland and Scotland, in time of war, to avoid 
the privateers of the enemy. They are allo viſited by 
thoſe engaged in the herring- fiſnery, though there is 
not ſuch a reſort on this account to theſe iſlands as to 
the iſles of Shetland. Nevertheleſs, a good number of 
boats from the weſtern parts of Scotland, as well as 
from Londonderry, Belfaſt, and other parts of Ire- 
land, fiſh for herring as far north as the Leuze, 
and ſupply the Orkneys with tobacco, wine, bran- 
dy, and other ſpirituous liquors, cloths, and divers 
manufactures. Theſe they exchange for fiſh, and oil 
extracted from porpoiſes, ſeals, and other ſea- animals. 
The people of Orkney export annually great numbers 
of black cattle, ſwine, and ſheep ; together with large 
quantities of corn, butter, tallow, ſalt, and ſtuffs made 
in the country, over and above the ſkins of ſeals, ot- 
ters, lambs, and rabbits, down, feathers, writing- 
quills, hams, and wool : yet all theſe articles would, 
in point of profit, fall infinitely ſhort of their herring- 
fiſhery, were it proſecuted with induſtry, cconomy, 


aud vigour. As there are no merchants in the Ork- 


neys at preſent who export fiſh on their own account, 
what herrings are taken, they ſell to the Dutch or 
Scotch dealers in and about Inverneſs. They gene- 
rally fiſh for herring on the weſt fide of the Orkneys; 
and are therefore more remote from markets, than 
thoſe who are employed in the ſame manner on the 
coalt of Shetland, 

We may reckon among the curioſities of the Ork- 
neys, the Phaſecli, commonly known by the name of 
Malucca beans, which are thrown upon the ſhore after 
ſtorms of weſterly winds, and are ſuppoſed to be dri- 
ven thus far north from the Weſt Indies, where they 
grow. Many ſtrange fiſhes and curious ſhells are alſo 
frequently calt up by the ocean; of theſe laſt a vaſt 
variety for adorning the cabinets of modern naturaliſts. 
Sometimes exotic fowls are driven vpon the Orkneys 
by tempeſtuous weather : fiſh, as large as whitings, 
have been thrown aſhore to a conſiderable diſtance 
within the land. At Cantick-head, in the iſland 
Waes, and ſome other places, huge ſtones are often 
heaved up by the violence of the ſea and wind, and caſt 
on high rocks upon the land. A fingle Laplander 
_ been ſeen more than once on this coaſt, in his ſlen- 

0 canoe, covered with ſkins, being driven hither by 
erer winds and ſtorms, The Orkneys are not altoge- 
t 3 of ancient monuments and curioſities of art. 
be. = we find an entire ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 in 
ty and 9 in thickneſs, lying between two hills, 
withs * by the name of dar ic /tone. It is hollowed 
ts Ain y the tools of a maſon, the marks of which 
ris : apparent. The entrance is a ſquare hole 

| wo feet high, with a ſtone, by way of door, 
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ſtanding before it. Within we find a bed with a pil- Orkney, 
low cut of the ſtone ; at the other end is a couch of — 


* 


the ſame kind; and in the middle a hearth, above 
which there is a hole or vent for the exit of the ſmoke. 
This curiofity is found in the midſt of a deſolate 
heath, and is ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of a 
hermit : in the very neighbourhood of this ſione there 
is a very high and ſteep mountain, called the wart h//7 
Hay, near the ſummit of which, in the months of 
May, June, and July, ſomething at noon-day is {een 
to ſhine and ſparkle with remarkable luſtre, ſuppoſed 
by the common people to be an enchanted carbuncle: 
many peſons have clambered up the hill in queſt of it, 
but found nothing. Perhaps this ſplendour is produ- 
ced by the reflection of the ſun on a ſmall ſtream ot 
water ſliding over the face of a ſmooth rock. At 
Stennis, in the main land, there is a cauſeway of 
ſtones over a loch or lake, at the ſouth end of which 
we obſerve a circle of ſtones rifing about 20 feet above 
ground, each being fix feet in breadth, and from one 
to two feet in thickneſs: between this circle and the 
cauſeway two ſtones of the ſame dimenſions ſtand by 
themſelves, and one of them is perforated in the 
middle. At the diſtance of half a mile from the 
other end of the cauſeway appears a larger circle of 
the ſame kind of ftones, the diameter of which may 
amount to 110 paces ; ſome of theſe ſtones are fallen; 
and to the eaſt and weft of the larger circle are two ar- 
tificial green mounts. Beth rounds are ſurrounded 
with a ditch; and one cannot view them without ad- 
miration, conſidering the art that muſt have been uſed 
to bring ſuch unwieldy maſſes together in this order. 
They were probably temples and places of ſacrifice 
uſed in times of pagan ſuperſtition ; and ſeem to bear 
a great affinity with the celebrated monument, called 
Stonehenge, on Saliſbury Plain in England. In one 
of the mounts, at the north end of the cauſeway, the 
natives found nine fbulz, or claſps of filver, formed 
into a circle, and reſembling a horſe-ſhoe. In many 


different places of the Orkneys we find rude obeliſks 


or ſingle ſtones of a great height, ſet up either as me- 
morials of battles, treaties, or the deceaſe of remark- 
able perſonages. In Rouſay, between two high 
mountains, there is a place which the natives diftin- 
guiſh by the appellation of the camp of Fupiter Fring : 
but the meaning of this name, handed down by tra- 
dition, is not known. At the weſt end of the main 
land, near Skeal, we find a ſurpriſing cauſeway, above 
a quarter of a mile in length, on the ſummit of high 
hills, compoſed of reddiſh ſtones of different magni— 
tude, impreſſed with various figures both on the vp- 
er and under ſurface, Some gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood have carried off the moſt beautiful of theſe 
ſtones, to be ſet in their chimnies by way of ornament, 
like the painted tiles of Holland, This country pro- 
duces many ſepulchres of different nations. In the 
plains or links of Skeal, the ſand being blown away 
from the furface of the ground, ſeveral ſquare cata— 
combs appear built of ſtones well cemented together, 
containing ſome parcels of black earth, aud cach ſe- 
cured by a large ſtone at the mouth. Scpulchres of 
the ſame kind are found at Rouſum in Stronſa; which 
is likewiſe remarkable for a different kind of monu- 
ment, conſiſting of one entire ſtone cylinder hollow- 
ed, with a bottom like that of a barrel, and a round 
| 32 M 2 tone 
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O:kney ſtone to fill up the entrance: above, the ſtone was 
8 ſharpened into an edge; within were ſound ſome 
— burned bones and red clay ; and over it was placed a 
large flat ftone for the preſervation of the whole. 
Theſe, in all probability were Roman catacombs. In 
Weſtra divers Daniſh graves have been diſcovered: in 
one of theſe appeared the ſkeleton of a man, with a 
{word on one fide, and a Daniſh ax on the other, 
Some have been found buried with dogs, combs, 
knives, and other utenſils. In many places of the 
country we find round hillocks or barrows, here known 
by the name of reg, ſignifying, in the Teutonic lan- 
guage, burying-place, ſuppoſed to have been the ce- 
meteries of the ancient Saxons. In different parts of 
theſe iſlands we fee the remains of great buildings, 
believed to have been fortreſſes erected by the Danes 
or Norwegians when they poſſeſſed the country. One 
of theſe in the iſle of Wyre, called the caſtle of Cop- 
pi roau, ſignifying a town of ſecurity, is ſurrounded 
by a folſe, and the firſt floor ſtill remains above 
ground, a perfect ſquare of ſtone wall, very thick, 
itroogly built, and cemented with lime, the area with- 
in not exceeding ten feet in length. Of this Coppi- 
row the common people relate many idle fables. In 
the chapel of Clet, in the iſle of Sanda, there is a 
grave 19 feet long, in which was found part of a 
man's back bone, Jarger than that of a horſe. Hu- 
man bones, of nearly the ſame ſize, have been dug up 
in Weltra ; and indeed this country is remarkable for 
producing men of a gigantic ſtature. Within the an- 
cient fabric of Lady Kirk in South Ronalſhaw, there 
is a ſtone four feet longand two feet broad, on which 
the print of two feet JT ſuppoſed to be the 
place where, in times of Popery, penitents ſtood to 
do public pennance. 

ORLE, Oarr, or Orl/s, in architecture, a fillet 
under the ovolo, or quarter round of a capital. When 
it is at the top or bottom of a ſhaft, it is called cinc- 
ture. Pailadio uſes the word orlo for the plenith of 
the baſis of the columns. 

OLE, in heraldry, an ordinary, in form of a fil- 
let, drawn round the ſhield, near the edge or extre- 
mity thereof, leaving the field vacant in the middle. 
Its breadth is but half that of the treſſure or bordure, 
which contains a ſixth part of the ſhield ; and the orle 
only a twelfth : befides, that the orle is its own breadth 
diſtant from the edge of the ſhield, whereas the bor- 
dure comes the edge itſelf. The form of the orle is 
the ſame with that of the ſhield, whence it reſembles 
an eſcutcheon. See Plate CXLIV. fig. 1. (A.) 

ORLEANOIS, a province of France, including 
the ſeveral diitricts of Orleanois-Proper, Beauce-Pro- 
per or Chartrain, Dunois, Vendomois, Blaiſois, the 
greateſt part of Gatinois, and Perche-Gouet. The 
Principal rivers of it are the Loire, the Loiret, the 
Cher, the Laconie, the Aigle, the Hyere, the Yonne, 
and the Evre. There are allo ſome remarkable ca- 
nals, particularly thoſe of Briare and Orleans. The 
river Loire, and the canals drawn from thence, great- 
ly facilitate and promote the inland trade of the king- 
dom; and particularly of this government, which lies 
entircly within the juriſdiction of the parliament of 

Paris; and, beſides the chief governor, has ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate ones, 


Orleanois, in Latin Aurelianenſis Ager, is bounded 
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on the ſouth by Sologne, on the north by Upper. 
Beauce, on the eaſt by Gatinois, and on the welt b 


Dunois and Vendomois. The Loire divides it int Orm n, 
Upper and Lower; the former lying to the north, ang 


the latter to the ſouth of that river. It yields plenty 
of grain, wine, wood, and fruit, and abounds ia cattle, 
ame, and iſh. The principal places in it are, 

Orleans, from which it derives its name, and is the 
capita), not only of it, but of the whole government, 
It was anciently called Genabum or Cenabum, and af. 
terwards Aurelia, Aurelie, and Aurelianum; and ſtands 
20 leagues from Paris to the ſouth, on the northern 
bank of the Loire, over which there is here a fine {tone 
bridge of 16 arches, leading into a ſuburb on the ſouth 
fide of the river. In Julius Cæſar's time it was the 
capital of the Carnutes. Aurelian, the emperor, en- 
larged it, and gave it his name. It is one of the lar. 
geſt cities in the king; but meanly built, and moſt of 
the inhabitants are poor; though there are here ſeve- 
ral inferior courts of juſtice, with an univerſity, at pre- 
ſent in no great repute; a public library; a ſtately Go- 
thic cathedral, and a great number of other churches, 
ſome of which are collegiate z a public walk, planted 
with ſeveral rows of trees; ſome ſugar-bakers; a ma- 
nufacture of ſtockings and ſheep-ſkins; a ſeminary, in 
which divinity is taught; and a great trade in brandy, 
wine, ſpices, and ſeveral manufactures, which, with 
many other commodities, are conveyed from hence to 
Paris, and other places, by means of the Loire, and 
the canal which takes its name from the city. Some 
of the trading people are very rich. The canal begins 
about two miles above the city; is near 18 leagues in 
length; and terminates on the Loing, which falls into 
the Seine. To the north of the city is a foreit, the 
largeſt in the whole kingdom, belonging to the duke 
of Orleans; to whom the timber felled in it brings in, 
one year with another, about 100,000 livres. Ever 
ſince the year 1344, this city has been a dukedom and 
peerage, and uſually an appennage of ſome prince of 
the blood. Lewis XIV. gave it to his brother Philip; 
who begun and finiſhed the canal, in whoſe family it 
ſtill continues. The duties paid by veſſels going up 
and down the canal, amount, in ſome years, to 150,£09 
livres. The biſhop of this city is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, and has a revenue of 24,000 livres, 
out of which his tax to Rome is 2000 florins. It is 
ſaid, a new biſhop, on the firſt day of his entering the 
city, has the privilege to releaſe all the priſoners im it, 
except thoſe committed for treaſon., On the eighth of 
May, 1429, Orleans, then cloſely beſieged by the 
Engliſh, was relieved by Joan of Arc, commonly call. 
ed the Maid of Orleans ; and the anniverſary of that 
deliverance is ſtill kept here. To perpetuate the me- 
mory of it, a monument of braſs was erected on the 
bridge, which is ſtill in being. 

ORLOPE, in the ſea. language, the uppermoſt ſpace 
or deck in a great ſhip, reaching from the main 10 
the mizen-maſt. In three-deck ſhips, the ſecond and 
loweſt decks are ſometimes called orlopes. 

ORMOND, the northern diviſion of the county of 
Tipperary, in the province of Munſter in Ireland. For 
a long time it gave the title of earl, and afterwards 0 
marguis and duke, to the noble family of Butler, de- 
ſcended from a filter of Thomas a Becket archbiſhef 


of Canterbury; till, at the acceſſion of George J. = 
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aft duke was attainted of high treaſon, and died abroad, 
la that part of the country the family had great pre- 
ogatives and privileges granted by Edward III. 
f ORMUS, an iſland of Aſia, about two leagues from 
the main land, almoſt at the mouth of the Perſian 
olph. It is about fix leagues in circunt; but is quite 
2688) and has not a drop of freſh water. They catch 
excellent oyſters about the iſland; and it yields plenty 
of fine white ſalt; alſo a kind of ſhining black ſand, 
which is uſed for duſting writings, and 1s tranſported 
in conſiderable quantity to Europe. This iſland was 
for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, when 
there was a very rich and populous town upon it, 
where all the trade of the Indies was managed ; but 
that has long been in ruins, and there is now nothing 


rs. 


Rx1THOLOGY is a ſcience which treats of birds; 
() deſcribes their form, external and internal; and 
teaches their economy and their uſes. See Bizp. 

A bird is an animal covered with feathers; furniſh- 
ed with a bill; having two wings, and only two legs; 
with the faculty, except in a very few inſtances, of re- 
moving itſelf from place to place through the air.— 
But before proceeding to analiſe the characteriſtic 
parts of birds, it will be proper to premiſe an expla- 
ration of the terms uſed by naturaliſts in deſcribing 
them, 


EXPLANATION of ſome Technical Terms in Or- 
nithology uſed by PEXNVAN T and Lix x Vs. 


Fig. 
* Tur naked ſkin that covers 
the baſe of the bill in the hawk 
kind. 

A word uſed by Linnæus to 
expreſs the ſhort feathers on the 
forehead jult above the bill. In 
crows theſe fall forwards over 
the noſtrils. 

The ſpace between the bill 
and the eye, generally covered 
with feathers; but in ſome birds 
naked, as in the black and white 
grebe. 

The ſkin that furrounds the 
eye, which 1s generally bare; 
particularly in the heron and 
parrot. 

A bill is called r9ſtrum emar- 
ginatum when there is a ſmall 
notch near the end: this is con- 


Cera 


2, Catiftrum 


3. Lorum 


4. Orbits. Orbita 


3. Emarginatum 


> and thruſhes. 
6. Vibriſle 
that grow on each fide the mouth, 
formed like a double comb, to 
be ſeen in the goatſucker, fly- 
catcher, &c. 

A ſmall joint riſing at the 
end of the middle part of the 
wing, or the cubitus; on which 


7. Baſtard Wing 
Alala ſpuria 


$755 } 
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ſpicuous in that of butcher- birds 


Vibriſz pectinatæ, Riff hairs 


+ I. 
inhabited but the fort. | 
ORNITHOGALLUM, STar or Berurruru; Slum. 
a genus of the monogynia order, belogning to the hex- 
andria claſs of plants. There are ſeven ſpecies; all of 
them herbaceous perennials, rifing from fix inches to 
three feet high, having ſtalks terminated with Jong 
ſpikes of hexapetalous, ſtar-ſhaped, white and yellow 
flowers. Six of the ſpecies are very hardy, and will 
proſper in any ſituation; but one, named the caper/e, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, requires the aſſiſt- 
ance of artificial warmth to preſerve it in this country. 
They are all eafily propagated by off-ſets from the 
roots. The bulbous roots of all the ſpecies are nutri- 
tious and wholeſome. 


. © 8 Sk 


are three or five feathers. 

The ſmall feathers that lie in 
ſeveral rows on the bones of the 
wings. The under coverts are 
thof: that line the inſide of the 
wings. 

9. Greater covert. he feathers that lie imme- 
Tectrices ſccundæ diately over the quill-feathers 
and ſecondary feathers. 
10. Quill-feathers The largeſt feathers of the 
Primores wings, or thoſe that riſe from 
the firſt bone. 
Thoſe that riſe from the ſe- 


8. Leſſer coverts of the 


aui . 
edrices prime 


11. Secondary feathers 


Secondariæ cond. 
12. Coverts of the tail Thoſe that cover the baſe of 
Uropygium the tail. 


13. Vent-feathers Thoſe that he from the vent 
to the tail. Criſim Linngi. 

14. The tail. Redrices 
15. Scapular feathers That riſe from the ſhoulders, 


and cover the ſides of the back. 


16. Nucha The hind part of the head. 

17. Reſtrum ſubulatum A term Linnzus uſes for a 
ſtraight and ſlender bill. 

18, + To ſhew the ſtructure of the 


feet of the kingfiſher. 

The foot of the woodpecker 
formed for climbing. Climbing 
| feet. 

20. Finned fort. Pes Such as thoſe of the grebes, 

lobatus, pinnatus &c. Such as are indented, as 

fig. 21. are called called, ſuch 
are thoſe of coots and ſcallop- 
toed ſandpipers. 

Such as want the hack toe. 

When the webs only reach 

half way of the toes.. 

When the hind-claw adheres 
to the leg without any toe, as in- 
the petrels. 

25. Digitis 4 omnibus All the four toes connected 
patmatis by webs, as in the corvorants. 
Rerum cultratum When the edges of the bill 
are very ſharp, ſuch as in tha: 

of the crow.. 


19. Pes ſcanſorius 


22. Pes tridadtylus 
23. Semi- palmaled. Pe- 
ſemi- palmatus 


24. Ungue paſtico ſeſſili 


* 


Ornitho- 
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External Cnguiculatum A bill with a nail at the end, nal ears, having an orifice for admiſſion of ſoun 


Parts. as in thoſe of the gooſanders in all but owls, whoſe ears are furniſhed with 
and ducks. 


Sec. 
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Lingua ciliata When the tongue is edged 
with fine briſtles, as in ducks. 

When plain or even. 

When the tongue is long, 
round, and ſlender like a worm, 
as that of the woodpecker. 

When the legs are placed ſo 
far behind as to make the bird 
walk with difficulty, or as if in 
fetters ; as is the caſe with the 
auks, grebes, and divers. 

When the noſtrils are very 
narrow; as in ſea gulls, 

With a rim round the noſtrils, 
as in the ſtare. 


SECT. I. External parts of Birds. 
A Biap · may be divided into head, body, and lisubs. 


L Mi. 44M 


1. BiLL (roftrum), is a hard horny ſubſtance, con- 
ſiting of an upper and under part, extending from the 
head, and anſwering to the mandibles in quadrupeds. 
Its edges generally plain and ſharp, like the edge of a 
knife, cultrated, as are the bills of crows ; but ſome- 
times ſerrated, as in the toucan; or jagged, as in the 
gannet and ſome herons; or pecZinated, as in the duck; 
or denticulated, as in the merganſers ; but always de- 
ſtitute of real teeth immerſed in ſockets. 

The baſe in falcons is covered with a naked ſkin or 
cere (c-ra); in ſome birds with a carneous appendage, 
as the turkey; or a callous, as the curaſſo. 

In birds of prey, the bill is hooked at the end, and 
fit for tearing : in crows, ſtraight and ſtrong for pick- 
iog: In water-fowl, either long and pointed, for ſtri- 
king ; or lender and blunt, for ſearching in the mire 
or tlat and broad, for gobbling. Its other uſes are for 
building neſts; feeding the young; climbing, as in 
parrots; or, laſtly, as an inſtrument of defence, or of- 
tence. 

2. NosTriLs, (nares ), the nice inftruments of diſ- 
cerning their food, are placed either in the middle of 
the upper mandible, or near the baſe, or at the bale, 
as in parrots; or behind the baſe, as in toucans and 
hornbills : but ſome birds, as the gannet, are deſtitute 
of noſtrils. The noſtrils are generally naked; but 
ſometimes covered with briſtles reflected over them, as 
in crows, or hid in the feathers, as in parrots, &c. 

The fore-part of the head is called the front (capi- 
ftrum) ; the ſummit (vertex), or the crown? the hind 
part, with the next joint of the neck (nucha), the nape : 
the ſpace between the bill and the eyes, which in he- 
rons, grebes, &c. is naked, (ra), the ſtraps: the 
ſpace beneath the eyes (genæ), the cheeks, 

3. Orzirs, (zrbite), the eye-lids; in ſome birds 
naked, in others covered with ſhort ſoft feathers. 

Birds have no eye-brows; but the grous kind have 
in licu, a ſcarlet naked ſkin above, which are called u- 
p-rcilia ; the ſame word is alſo applied to any line of 
a different colour that paſſes from the bill over the 
cyes. 

4. Ears, Birds are deſtitute of auricles or exter- 


Integra 


Lumbriciforms 


Pedes compedes 


N ares Lineares 


Marginatæ 


5. The Chix, the ſpace between the parts of th 
lower mandible and the neck, is generally covereg with 
teathers ; but, in the cock and ſome others, have car 
neous appendages called watt/es ( palearia); in others, 
is naked, and furniſhed with a pouch, capable of great 
dilatation (/acculus ), as in the pelican and corvorants 

6. Nx ck, (collum), the part that connects the bead 
to the body, is longer in birds than any other animals; 
and longer in ſuch as have long legs than thoſe that 
have ſhort, either for gathering up their meat from the 
ground, or ſtriking their prey in the water, except in 
web-footed fowl, which are, by reverſing their bodies 
deſtined to ſearch for food at the bottom of waters, 1 
ſwans, and the like, Birds, eſpecially thoſe that hays 
2 long neck, have the power of retracting, bending, or 
ſtretching it out, in order to change their centre of 
gravity from their legs to their wings, 


II. 10 Fo 


1. Confiſts of the Back, (dorſum) ; which is flat, 
ſtraight, and inclines; terminated by the 

2. Rune, (uropygium), furniſhed with two glands, 
ſecreting a fattiſh liquor from an orifice each has, which 
the birds expreſs with their bills to oil or anoint the 
diſcompoſed parts of their feathers. Theſe glands are 
particularly large in moſt web-footed water-towl; but 
in the grebes, which want tails, they are ſmaller. 

2. BreasT, (pedtus), is ridged and very muſculzr, 
defended by a forked bone, (clavicula), the merty- 
thought. 

The ſhort-winged birds, ſuch as grous, &e. hare 
their breaſts moſt fleſhy or muſcular ; as they require - 
greater powers in flying than the long-winged birds, 
tuch as gulls, herons, which are ſpecifically lighter, 
and. have greater extent of ſail. 

4+ BELLY, (abdomen), is covered with a ſtrong ſkin, 
and contains the entrails. 

5. The Vexr, or vent-feathers, (criſum), which lies 
between the thighs and the tail. The anus lies hid in 
thoſe feathers. 


III. LIMBS. 


1. Wines, (ale), adapted for flight in all birds 
except the dodo, oftriches, great auk, and the pin- 
guins, whoſe wings are too ſhort for the uſe of flying; 
but in the dodo and oftrich, when extended, ſerve to 
accelerate their motion in running; and in the pinguin 
perform the office of fins, in ſwimming or diving. 

The wings have near their end an appendage cover- 


ed with four or five feathers called the baſtard wig, 


(ala notha), and alula ſpuria. " 
The leſfer coverts (Zectrices), are the feathers wii 
lie on the bones of the wings. 
The greater coverts are thoſe which he beneath the 
former, and cover the quill- feathers and the ſecoui 
ries. | be ft 
The quill-feathers (primores), ſpring from the : 
bones (digiti and metacarpi) of the wings, and are 
in number, 5 1 
Quill-feathers are broader on their inner than e 
rior ſides. ws of 
The ſecondaries {/econdarie), are thoſe that 1. 


from the ſecond part ue ), and are about e 
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are equally broad on both ſides, The primary 
dary wing-feathers are called remiges. 
— of anthers placed beyond the — 


the junction of the wings with the body. This, 


ear 
in water-fowl, is generally longer than the ſecondaries, 


and cuneiform. : 

The ſcapulars are a tuft of long feathers ariſing near 
the junction of the wings (brachia) with the body, 
and lie along the ſides of the back, but may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, and raiſed with one's finger. 

The inner coverts are thoſe that clothe the under 

the wing. 
w_ ect are peculiar to the greater Paradiſe. 

The wings of ſome birds are inſtruments of offence. 
The anhima of Marcgrave has two ſtrong ſpines in the 
front of each wing. A ſpecies of plover, Epw. tab. 47. 
and 280. has a fingle one on each; the whole tribe of 
jacana, and the gambo, or ſpur-winged gooſe of Mr 
Willoughby, the ſame. 2 

2. The Taiz is the director, or rudder, of birds in 
their flight; they riſe, fink, or turn by its means; for, 
when the head points one way, the tail inclines to the 
other ſide : it is, beſides, an equilibrium or counter- 
poiſe to the other parts; the ule is very evident in the 
kite and ſwallows. . 

The tail conſiſts of ſtrong feathers (rectrices), 10 
in number, as in the woodpeckers, &c.; 12 in the 
hawk tribe, and many others; in the gallinaceous, the 
merganſers, and the dack kind, of more. 

It is either even at the end, as in moſt birds; or fork- 
ed, as in ſwallows; or cuneated, as in magpies, &.; or 
rounded, as in the purple jackdaw of Cateſby. The 
grebe is deſtitute of a tail, the rump being covered 
with down; and that of the caſſowary with the fea- 
thers of the back. 

Immediately over the tail, are certain feathers that 
*pring from the lower part of the back, and are called 
the coverts of the tail, (uropyoium). | 

3. Tricns, (/emra), are covered entirely with 
feathers in all land- birds, except the buſtards and the 
oftriches; the lower part of thoſe of all waders, or 
cloven-footed water-fow), are naked; that of all web- 
bed-footed fowl the ſame, but in a leſs degree; in ra- 
pacious birds, are very muſcular. 

4. Lros, (crura); thoſe of rapacious fowls very 
ſirong, turniſhed with large tendons, and fitted for 
tearing and a firm gripe. The legs of ſome of this 
genus are covered with feathers down to the toes, ſuch 
a5 the golden eagle; others to the very nails; but thoſe 
of molt other birds are covered with ſcales, or with a 
ſkin divided into ſegments, or continuous. In ſome of 
the pies, and in all the paſſerine tribe, the ſkin is thin 
aud membranous; in thoſe of web-footed water-fowl, 


lirong, 


The legs of moſt birds are placed near the centre of 
gravity: in land- birds, or in waders that want the back 
toe, exactly ſo; for they want that appendage to keep 
ves erect. Auks, grebes, divers, and pinguins, have 
* legs placed quite behind, . fo are neceſſitated to 
2 their pace is aukward and difficult, walking 
ine men in fetters: hence Linnæus ſtyles their feet 
Pede compedes. 

5 8 legs of all cloven-footed water- fowl are long, 

: * muſt wade in ſearch of food: of the palmated, 

"2 £8Cept thoſe of the flamingo, the avoſct, and the 
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courier. 

5. Feer, (eder), in all land- birds that perch, have 
a large back toe: moſt of them have three toes forward, 
and one backward. Woodpeckers, parrots, and other 
birds that climb much, have two forward, two back- 
ward; but parrots have the power of bringing one of 
their hind toes forward while they are feeding them- 
ſelves. Owls have alſo the power of turning one of 
their fore toes backward. All the toes of the /avi/7 
turn forwards, which is peculiar among land- birds: 
the tridactylous woodpecker is alſo anomalous, having 
only two toes forward, one backward : the oftrich is 
another, having but two toes. 

6. Toes, (digiti). The toes of all waders are divi- 
ded; but, between the exterior and middle toe, is ge- 
neraliy a ſmall web, reaching as far as the firſt joint. 

The toes of birds that ſwim are cither plain, as in 
the ſingle inſtance of the common water-hen or galli- 
nule; or pinnated, as in the coots and grebes; or en- 
tirely webbed or palmated, as in all other ſwimmers. 

All the plover tribe, or charadrii, want the back- 
toe, In the ſwimmers, the fame want prevails among 
the albatroſſes and auks. No water- fowl perch, ex- 
cept certain herons, the corvorant, and the ſhag. 

7. CLaws, (ung ue). Rapacious birds have very 
ſtrong, hooked, and ſharp claws, vultures excepted. 
Thoſe of all land- birds that rooſt on trees have alſo 
hooked claws, to enable them to perch in ſafety while 
aſleep. 

The gallinaceous tribe have broad concave claws for 
ſcraping up the ground. 

Grebes have flat nails like the human. 

Among water-fowl, only the ſkua, Br. Zozl. II. 
p. 417. 3d edit. no 234, and the black-toed gull, Br. 
Zool. II. p. 419, 3d edit. n* 435, have [ſtrong hook- 
ed or aquiline claws. All Jand-birds perch on trees, 
except the ſtruthious and ſome of the gallinaceous tribes. 
Parrots climb ; woodpeckers creep up the bodies and 
boughs of trees; ſwallows cling. 

All water-fowl reſt on the ground, except certain 
herons, and one ſpecies of ibis, the ſpoonbill, one or 
two ſpecies of ducks and of corvorants. 


iv. FEATHERS, 


FeaTHERs are deſigned for two uſes ; as coverings 


from the inclemency of the weather, and inſtruments 
of motion through the air. They are placed in ſuch 


a manner as to fall over one another, {/egulatim), ſo as 
to permit the wet to run off, and to exclude the cold; 
and thoſe on the body are placed in a quincuncial form; 
molt apparent in the thick-ſkinned water-fowl, parti- 
cularly in the divers. 

1. The parts of a feather are, the ſhafts ; corneous, 
ſtrong, light, rounded, and hollow at the lower part; 
at the upper, convex above, concave beneath, and 
chiefly compoſed of a pith. 

2. On each fide the ſhafts are the vanes, broad on 
one ſide, narrow on the other; each vane conſiſts of 
a multitude of thin laminæ, ſtiff, and of the nature of 
a ſplit quill. Theſe laminæ are cloſely braced toge- 
ther by the elegant contrivance of a multitude of ſmall 
briftles; thoſe on one fide hooked, the other ſtraight, 
which lock into each other, and keep the vanes ſmooth, 
compact, and ſtrong. 

The vanes near the bottom of the ſhafts are ſoft, un- 
connected, 
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connected, and downy, 

3. Feathers are of three kinds. (1.) Such as compoſe 
inſtruments of flight: as the pen-feathers, or thoſe 
which form the wings and tail, and have a large ſhaft, 
The vanes of the exterior fide bending downward, of 
the interior upwards, lying cloſe on each other, ſo 
that, when ſpread, not a feather miſſes its impulſe on 
the air. The component parts of theſe feathers are 
deſcribed before, 

(2.) The feathers that cover the body, which may be 
properly called the plumage, have little ſhaft, and much 
vane; and never are cxerted or relaxed, unleſs in an- 
ger, fright, or illneſs. 

(3.) The Down, (plume), which is diſperſed over 
the whole body amidſt the plumage, is ſhort, ſoft, un- 
connected, conſiſts of lanuginous vanes, and is intend- 
ed for excluding that air or water which may penetrate 
or eſcape through the former, This is particularly ap- 
parent in aquatic birds, and remarkably ſo in the an- 
ſerine tribe. There are exceptions to the forms of 
feathers. The vanes of the ſubaxillary feathers of the 
Paradiſe are unconnected, and the lamine diftant, 
looking like herring- bone. Thoſe of the tail of the 
oſtrich, and head of a ſpecies of curaſſo, curled. Thoſe 
of the caſſowary conſiſt of two ſhafts, ariſing from a 
common ſtem at the bottom: as do, at the approach 
of winter, (after moulting), thoſe of the ptarmigans 
of arctie countries. The teathers of the pinguins, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the wings, conſiſt chiefly of thin flat 
ſhafts, and more reſemble ſcales than feathers ; thoſe 
of the tail, like ſplit whale- bone. 


SECT. II. Flight of Birds. 


Tur flight of birds is various; for, had all the ſame, 
none could elude that of rapacious birds. Thoſe which 
are much on wing, or flit from place to place, often 
owe their preſervation to that cauſe : thoſe in the wa- 
ter, to diving. 

Kites, and many of the falcon tribe, glide ſmoothly 
through the air, with ſcarce any apparent motion of 
the wings. 

Moſt of the order of pies fly quick, with a frequent 
repetition of the motion of the wings. The Paradiſe 
floats on the air, Woodpeckers fly aukwardly, and by 
Jerks, and have a propenſity to fink in their progreſs. 

The gallinaceous tribe, in general, fly very ftrong 
and ſwiftly; but their courſe is ſeldom long, by reaſon 
of the weight of their bodies, 

The columbine race is of fingular ſwiftneſs; witneſs 
the flight of the Carritr- Pigeon, 

The paſſerine fly with a quick repetition of ſtrokes; 
heir flight, except in migration, is ſeldom diſtant. 

Among them, the ſwallow tribe is remarkably agile, 
their evolutions ſudden, and their continuance on wing 
Jon . 

Nature bath denied flight to the ſtruthious; but 
Rl, in running, their ſhort wings are of uſe, when 
erect, to collect the wind, azd like ſails to accelerate 


their motion. 


Many of the greater cloven-footed water-fowl, or 
waders, have a low and flagging flight; but moſt of 
the leſſer fly ſwiftly, and moſt of them with extended 
legs, to compenſate the ſhortneſs of their tails. Rails 
— 2 


and gallinules, ly with their legs hanging down, 
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Coots and grebes, with difficulty are forced 
the water; but when they riſe, fly {wifty. Grebes 
alſo divers, fly with their hind parts downward 
reaſon of the forwardneſs of their wings, 

Web-footed fowl are various in their flight, Several 
have a failing or flagging wing, ſuch as gulls, Pin. 
guins, and a fingle auk, are denied the power of flipht, 
Wild geeſe, in their migrations, do not fly pell-mel! 
but in a regular figure, in order to cut the air with 
greater eaſe; for example, in long lines, in the figure 
of a > , or ſome pointed form or letter, as the ancien;; 
report that the cranes aſſumed in their annual mipra- 
tions, till their order was broken by ſtorms, 


Strymona ſic gelidum, bruma pellente, relinguunt, 
Potui & te, Nile, GRUEs, primogue volatu 
E ffingunt varias, caſu monſirante, figuras. 
Mox uli percuſſit tenſas Nor us alttor alas, 
Con fuſos temere immiſtæ glomerantur in orbes, 
Et turbata perit dſperſis litera * pennis. 
Lucan. Lib. v. J. 111, 


SECT, III. Of the Nuptials, Nidification, and 
Eggs of Birds. 

1. Mos birds are monogamous, or pair; in ſpring 
fixing on a mate, and keeping conſtant till the cares 
of incubation and educating the young brood is pat. 
This is the caſe, as far as we know, with all the birds 
of the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth orders. 

Birdsthat loſe their mates early, aſſociate with others; 
and birds that loſe their firſt eggs will pair and lay 
again. The male, as well as the female, of ſeveral, join 
. eee in the trouble of incubation, and always in 
that of nutrition; when the young are hatched, both 
are buſied in looking out for and ee food to the 
neſtlings; and, at that period the mates of the melo- 
dious tribes, who, before, were perched on ſome ſprig, 
and by their warbling alleviated the care of the female 
confined to the neſt, now join in the common duty, 

Of the gallinaceous tribe, the greateſt part are po- 
lygamous, at leaſt in a tame ſtate; the pheaſant, many 
of the grous, the partridges, and buſtards, are mono- 
gamous; of the grous, the cock of the wood, and the 
black game, aſſemble the females during the ſeaſon of 
love, by their cries, 

Et venerem incertam rapiunt. 

The males of polygamous birds neglect their young; 
and, in ſome caſes, would deftroy them, if they met 
with them. The economy of the ſtruthious order, 1 
this reſpeQ, is obſcure. It is probable that the three 
ſpecies in the genus oftrich are polygamous, like the 
common poultry, for they lay many eggs; the doco 1 
{aid to lay but one. | 

All waders or cloven-footed fow] are monogamo 
and all with pinnated feet, are alſo monogamous, ex. 
cept the ruffs. 

The ſwimmers or web-footed fowl obſerve the ſome 
order, as far as can be remarked with any _— 
but many of the auks aſſemble in the rocks in 5 
numbers, and each indivIdual ſo contiguous, that S 
not poſſible to determine their method in this wm 1 

It may be remarked, that the affe&tion of bit * 
their young is very violent during the 8 
nutrition, or as long as they continue in a helplc . ch 
but, ſo ſoon as the brood can fly and ſhiſt a wm 
the parents neglect, and even drive it from their ha 
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ring that period, 


The mothers nurſe it, and the fires defend. 

The young diſmiſ*'d, to wander earth, or air, 
There ſtops the inſtinct, and there ends the care: 
The link diſſolves ; each ſeeks a freſh embrace; 
Another love ſucceeds, another race. 


2. The NesT of a bird is one of thoſe daily miracles 
that from its familiarity is paſſed over without regard. 
We ftare with wonder at things that rarely happen, 
and negle& the daily operations of nature that ought 
6rit to excite our admiration and claim our attention. 

Each bird, after nuptials, prepares a place ſuited to 
its ſpecies, for the depoſiting its eggs and ſheltering 
its little brood : different genera, and different ſpecies, 
ſet about the taſk in a manner ſuitable to their ſeveral 
natures; yet, every individual of the ſame ſpecies col- 
leds the very ſame materials, puts them together in 
the ſame form, and chooſes the ſame ſort of fituation 
for placing this temporary habitation. The young bird 
of the laſt year, which never ſaw the building of a neſt, 
directed by a heaven-taught ſagacity, purſues the ſame 
plan in the ſtructure of it, and ſelects the ſame mate- 
rials as its parent did before. Birds of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, of different and remote countries, do the ſame. 
The ſwallows of Britain, and of the remoter parts of 
Germany, obſerve the ſame order of architecture. 

The nelts of the larger rapacious birds are rude, 
made of ſticks and bents, but often lined with ſome- 
thing ſoft; they generally build in high rocks, ruined 
towers, and in deſolate places: enemies to the whole 
feathered creation, they ſeem conſcious of attacks, and 
ſeek ſolitude, A few build upon the ground. 

Shrikes, the leaſt of rapacious birds, build their neſts 
in buſhes, with moſs, wool, &c. 

The order of pies is very irregular in the ſtructure 
of their neſts. Parrots, and in fact all birds with two 
toes forward and two backward, lay their eggs in the 
hollows of trees. And moſt of this order creep along 
0 bodies of trees, and lodge their eggs alſo within 
them. 

Crows build in trees: among them, the neſt of the 
magpie, compoſed of rude materials, is made with much 
art, quite covered with thorns, and only a hole left for 
admittance, 

The neſts of the orioles are contrived with wonder- 
ful ſagacity, and are hung at the end of ſome bough, 
or between the forks of extreme branches. In Eu- 
rope, only three birds have penſile neſts; the common 
oriola, the parus pendulinus, or hang-nelſt titmouſe, 
and one more, But in the torrid zones, where the 
birds fear the ſearch of the gliding ſerpent and inqui- 
litire monkey, the inſtances are very frequent; a mar- 
vellous inflin& implanted in them for the preſervation 
of their young, 

All of the gallinaceous and ſtruthius orders lay their 
©385 on the ground. The oftrich is the only excep- 
tion, among birds, of the want of natural affection: 

| Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth 
tem in the duſt, and torgetteth that the foot may 
Mm them, or the wild beaſt may break them.” 
Shay columbine race makes a moſt artleſs neſt, a few 
aid acroſs may ſuffice. 
ot of the paſſerine order build their neſts in 


rubs or buſhes and ſ . 
Vor, VIII. tome in _ of walls or banks. 
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eon the alfektion ceaſing with the neceſſity of it: but, du- 


Several in the Torrid Zone are penſile from the 
boughs of high trees ; that of the taylor-bird, a won- 
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drous inſtance f. Some of this order, ſuch as larks, f See Mo- 


and the goatſucker, on the ground. Some ſwallows 
make a curious plaſter-neſt beneath the roofs of 
houſes; and an Indian ſpecies, one of a certain gluti— 
nous matter, which are collected as delicate ingrc- 
dients for ſoups of Chineſe epicures. Sce the article 
BixDs-Ne/s. 

Moſt of the cloven-footed water-fowl, or waders, 
lay upon the ground. Spoonbills and the common 
heron build in trees, and make up large neſts with 
flicks, &c. Storks build on churches, or the tops of 
houſes. 

Coots make a great neſt near the water-ſide. 

Grebes, in the water, a floating neft, perhaps ad- 
hering to ſome neighbouring reeds. 

Web- footed fowl breed on the ground, as the avo- 
ſet, terns, ſome of the gulls, merganſers, and ducks : 
the laſt pull the down from their breaſts, to make 
a ſofter and warmer bed for their young. Auks 
and guillemots lay their eggs on the naked ſhelves of 
high rocks ; pinguins, in holes under ground : among 
the pelicans, that which gives name to the genus, 
makes its neſt in the deſart, on the ground. Shags, 
ſometimes on trees ; corvorants and gannets, on high 
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rocks, with ſticks, dried algz, and other courſe ma- 


terials. 

3. Rapacious birds, in general, lay few EcGs; eagles, 
and the larger kinds, fewer than the leſſer. The eggs 
of faleons and owls are rounder than thoſe of molt 
other birds; they lay more than fix. 

The order of pies vary greatly in the number of 
their eggs. 

Parrots lay only two or three white eggs. | 

Crows lay fix eggs, greeniſh, mottled with duſky. 

Cuckoos, as far as we can learn, two. | 

Woodpeckers, wryneck, and kingsfiſher, lay eggs 
of a clear white and ſemi-tranſparent colour. The 
woodpeckers lay fix, the others more. 

The nuthatch lays often in the year, eight at a time, 
white, ſpotted with brown. 

The hoopoe lays but two cinerous eggs. 

The creeper lays a great number of eggs. 

The honeyſucker, the leaſt and moſt defenceleſs of 
birds, lays but two: but Providence wiſely prevents 
the extinction of the genus, by a [wiftneſs of flight 
that eludes every purſuit. | 

The gallinaceous order, the moſt uſeful of any to 
mankind, lay the moſt eggs, from 8 to 20. Benigna 
circa hoc natura, innocua et eſculenta animalia ſæ- 
cunda generavit, is a fine obſervation of Pliny, With 
exception to the buſtard, a bird that hangs be- 
tween the gallinaceous and the waders, which lays 
only two. | 

The columbine order lays but two white eggs ; but 
the domeſtic kind, breeding almoſt every month, ſup- 
ports the remark of the Roman naturaliit. 


All of the paſſcrine order lay from four to ſix. 


eggs; except the titmice and the wren, which lay 
15 or 18, aud the goatſucker, which lays only two. 
The ſtruthious order, which conſiſts but of two 
genera, diſagree much in the number of eggs: the 
oltrich laying many, as far as 50; the dodo, but 


one. 
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The cloven-footed water-fowl, or waders, lay, in 
general, four eggs: The crane.and the Norfolk plo- 
ver, ſeldom more than two. All thoſe of the ſnipe and 
plover genus are of a dirty white, or olive ſpotted 
with black, and ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed in the holes 
they lay in. The bird called the Land Rail, (an am- 
biguous ſpecies,) lays from 15 to 20. Of birds with 
pinnated feet, the coot lays ſeven or eight eggs, and 
ſometimes more, Grebes, from four to eight, and 
thoſe white, 

The web-footed, or ſwimmers, differ in the number 
of their eggs. Thoſe which border on the order of 
waders, lay few epgs ; the avoſet, two; the flamin- 
go, three; the albatroſs, the auks, and guillemots, 
lay only one egg a-piece : the eggs of the two laſt 
are of a ſize ſtrangely large in proportion to the bulk 
of the birds. They are commonly of a pale green 
colour, ſpotted, and ſtriped ſo variouſly, that not two 
are alike ; which gives every individual the means of 
diſtinguiſhing its own on the naked rock, where ſuch 
multitudes aſſemble. 
| Divers, only two. 

Terns and gulls lay about three eggs, of a dirty 
olive, ſpotted with black. 

Ducks lay from eight to twenty eggs; the eggs of 
all the genus are of a pale green, or white, and un- 
ſpotted. 

Pinguins probably lay but one egg. 

Of the pelican genus, the gannet lays but one egg; 
the ſhags or corvorants, fix or ſeven, all white; the 
lat, the moft oblong of eggs. 

A minute account of the eggs of birds might occupy 
a treatiſe of itſelf. This is only meant to ſhew the great 
conformity natures obſerves in the ſhape and colours of 
the eggs of congenerous birds; and alfo, that ſhe keeps 
the ſame umformity of colour in the eggs, as in the 
plumage of the birds they belong to. 

Zinanni publiſhed, at Venice, in 1737, a treatiſe 
on eggs, illuſtrated with accurate figures of 106 
eggs. Mr Reyger of Dantzick publiſhed in 1766, 
a poſthumous work by Klein, with 21 plates, ele- 
gantly coloured: but much remains for future wri- 
ters. 


Scr. IV. Syſtem. 


| ConsireriNG the many ſyſtems that have been 
offered to the public of Jate years, Mr Pennant gives 
the preference to that compoſed by Mr Ray in 1667, 
and afterwards publiſhed in 1678 ; but obſerves, at 
the ſame time, that it would be unfair to conceal the 
writer, from whom our great countryman took the 
original hint of forming that ſyſtem which has proved 
the foundation of all that has been compoſed fince 
that period, 

It was a Frenchman, Belon of Mans, who firſt at- 
tempted to range birds according to their natures; and 
performed great matters, conſidering the unenlightened 
age he lived in; for his book was publiſhed in 1555. 
His arrangment of rapacious birds is as judicious as 
that of the lateſt writers. For his ſecond chapter treats 
of vultures, falcons, ſhrikes, and owls: in the two 


next, he paſſes over to the web-footed water-fowl, and 


to the cloven-footed: in the fifth, he includes the 
gallinaceous and ſtruthious; but mixes with them the 


the waders, lay but few eggs. They ſeem ambiguous 
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plovers, buntings, and larks : in the Bxth are the Pies, gg 
pigeons, and thruſhes; and the ſeventh takes in the — 
reſt of the paſſerige order. 

Notwithitaning the great defects that every naty. 
raliſt will at once ſee in the arrangement of the feſſer 
birds of this writer, yet he will obſerve a reQitude of 
intention in general, and a fine notion of ſyſtem 
which was left to the following age to mature anq 
bring to perfection. Accordingly, Mr Ray, and hi; 
illuſtrious pupil the Hon. Francis Willagbby, aſſumed 
the plan; but, with great judgment, flung into their 
proper ſtations and proper genera thoſe which Belon 
had confuſedly mixed together. "They formed the 
great diviſion of terreſtrial and aquatic birds; they 
made every ſpecies occupy their proper place, con. 
ſulting at once exterior form and natural habit. They 
could not bear the affected intervention of aquatic 
birds in the midſt of terreſtrial birds. They placed 
the laſt by themſelves; clear and diftin& from thoſe 
whoſe haunts and ceconomy were fo different. 

The ſubjoined ſcheme of arrangement by Mr Pen. 
nant, 1s introduced with the following obſervations, 

„Mr Ray's general plan is ſo judicious, that to me pan 
it ſeems ſcarce poſſible to make any change in it for Cm 
the better: yet, notwithſtanding he was in a manner 5% 
the founder of ſyftematic Zoology, later diſcoveries 
have made a few improvements on his labours. My 
candid friend Linnæus will not take it amiſs, that l, 
in part, negle& his example : for I premit the land- 
fowl to follow one another, undivided by the water- 
fowl, the grallæ and anſeres of his ſyſtem ®*; but, in'* 
my generical arrangement, I moſt punAQually attend“ 
to the order he has given in his ſeveral diviſions, ex- 
cept in thoſe of his anſeres, and a few of his grallz, 
For, after the manner of Mr Briſſon, I make a diſtinct 
order of water-fowl with pinnated feet, placing them 
between the waders or cloven-footed water-fow| and 
the web-footed. The oftrich, and land-birds with 
wings uſeleſs for flight, I place as a diſtin& order, 
The trumpeter {pſophia Linnæi), and the buftards, [ 
place at the end of the gallinaceous tribe. All are 
ſand- birds. The firſt multiparous, like the generality 
of the gallinaceous tribe; the -laſt granivorous, ſwift 
runners, avoiders of wet-places; and both have bill 
ſomewhat arched. It muſt be confeſſed, t t both 
have legs naked above the knees; and the ſail, like 
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birds that have affinity with. each order; and it 1s 
hoped, that each naturaliſt may be indulged the 
toleration of placing them as ſuits his own opinion. 


TABLE of Permnant's ARRANGEMENT, with the cor- 
reſpondent ORDERS and GENERA in the 81s 


TEMA NAruk x of Linnaeus. 


Division I. LAND-BIRDS. Div. U. WATER-FOW 

Order I. Rapacious. Accipitres Lixx& 
II. Pies. Pice. © 

III. Gallinaceous. Gallinæ 


Diviſ. I.] IV. Columbine. Paſeres- 
V. Paſſerine. . 40 
| VI. StruthÞbus. 10 


Order 


V. 


Yem 


egen 
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Birch. 
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42 Chatterer Ampelis 43 Coly Loxa | 
44 Groſbeak Loxia go Wagtail Motacilla 
4s Bunting Emberiza 51 Warblers Motacilla 
46 Tanager Tanagra $2 Manakin Pipra 
47 Finch Fringi/la 53 Tiimouſe Parts 
28 Flycatcher Muſcicapa 54 Swallow Hir ud 
49 Luk Alauda 55 Goatſucker Caprimu/zts 
Ord. VI. STRUTHIOUS. 
$6 Dodo Didus 57 Oftrich Struthis 
D I ä II. 


Ozp. VII. CLOVEN-FOOTED, or WAD ERS 


58 Spoonbill Platalea 66 Snipe Scolopax 
59 Screamer Palamedea 67 Sandpiper Tri: ga | 
6o Jabiru Mydteria 68 Plover Charadrinus 
61 Boathill Cancroma 69Oy(tercatcher Hematopus 
62 Heron Ardea 50 Jacana Parra 
63 Umbre Scopus BR ISS. 71 Pratincole Hirunds 
64 Ibis Tantalus 72 Rail Ratlus 
65 Curlew Scole pax 73 Gallinule Fulica. 

Op. VIII. PINNATED-FEE T. 
74 Phalarope Tringa 76 Grebe Colymbus 
75 Coot Fulica 

Orn. IX. WEB-FOOTED. 

57 Avoſet Recurvire/ira $6 Gull Larus 
78 Courier Currira BRISS. 87 Petrel Procellaria 
79 Flammant Phe nicoierus 88 Merganſer Mergus 
8o Albatroſs Diomedea 89 Duck Anas 
81 Auk Alca ET” Diomcdea 
82 Guillemot Colymbus 90 Pinguin Phaeton 
83 Diver Colymbi's 91 Pelecan Pelecanus 
84 Skimmer Hy 92 Tropic Phaeton 
85 Tern Sterna 93 Darter Plotus 


For Linneuss Arrangement, ſee Zooloor. 
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f. Cloven- 
ſOrder VII. Cloven- footed Gralle, 
| or Waders. 
* 4 Angerer. 
Dieiſ. T2. VIII. Pinnated feet. Gralle. 
 Anſeres. 
| IX. Web-footed. 8 
„ 
Orr. I. RAPA CIO US. 
1 Vulture Vultur 43 Owl Strix 
+ Falcon Falco 4 Shrike Lanius 
Oz II. PIE s. 
s Parrot Pſittacus 17 Barbet Bucco 
6 Toucan Ramphaſtos 18 Cuckoo Cuculus 
5 Mot mot Ramphaſias 19 Wryneck Jux 
8 Hornbill Buceros 20 Woodpecker Picus 
9 Beefeater — 21 Jacamar Alcedo 
1a Ani Crozophaga 22 — 045 A Alc edo 
11 Crow Corvus 23 Nuthatch Sista 
12 Roller Coracias 24 Tody Todus 
13 Oriole Driolus 25 Bee eater Merops 
14 Grakle Gracula 26 Hoopoe e 
15 Paradiſe Paradiſæa 27 Creeper Certhia 
16 Curucui Trogon 28 Honeyſucker Trochi/us 
Os. III. GALLINACEOUS. 
19 Cock Phaſianus 34 Pheaſant Phaſtanus 
zo Turkey Meleagris 35 Grous Tetrao 
zi Pintado Nu mida 36 Partridge Teirao 
33 Curailo Crax 37 Trumpeter FPypphia 
33 Peacock Pa vo 38 Buſtard Otis 
Orv. IV. COLUMBINE. 
39 Pigeon Columba 
430 Stare Sturnus 41 Thrufh Turdus 
O R N 


ORNITHOMANCY, a ſecies of divination per- 


formed by means of birds ; being the ſame with au- 


gury. See DivixATiox and AUGURY. 

OROBUS, irre VETCH ; a genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants. There are nine ſpecies. Allof them have fibra- 
ted roots, which are perennial, but are annual in ſtalk, 
ring early in ſpring and decaying in autumn. They 
are very hardy plants, and proſper in any common ſoil 
of a garden. Mott of the forts are very floriferous, and 
the flowers conſpicuous and ornamental for adorning the 
lower compartments. '"I'he flowers are univerſally of 
the papilionaceous or butterfly kind, conſiſting each 
of four Irregular petals, f. e. a ſtandard, two wings, 
and a keel; and are all ſucceeded by long taper ſeed- 
pods, furniſhing plenty of ripe feed in autumn; by 
which the plants may be propagated abundantly, as 
ailo by parting the roots. 

The Scots Highlanders have a great eſteem for the 
tubercles of the roots of the tuberoſus, or ſpe- 
des lometimes called awd. ea. They dry and chew 
them in general to give a better reliſh to their li— 
Mor; they alſo affirm that they are good againſt moit 
Gilorders of the breaſt, and that by the uſe of them 


they are enabled to reſiſt hunger and thirſt for a long 
t!me, 
bruiſe . 
dle and frep them in water, and make an agree- 
1 


In Breadalbane and Roſsſhire, they ſometimes” 
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able fermented liquor with them. They have a ſweet Oronο⁰ 


taſte, ſomething like the roots of liquorice; and when 
boiled, we are told, they are nutritious aud well fla- 
voured; and in times of ſcarcity, they have ſerved as 
a ſubſtitute for bread, 

OROONOKO, a great river of terra firma, in 
South America, which riſes in Popayan, and falls in- 
to the ſea with 16 mouths, 

ORPHAN, a fatherleſs child, or minor; or one 
that is deprived both of father and mother. 

ORPHEUS, a celebrated poet and muſician of an- 
tiquity. His reputation was cſtabliſhed as early as 


| 


1 
1 


Orpheus, 


— 


tbe time of the Argonautic expedition, in which he 


was himſelf an adventurer; and is ſaid by Apollonius 
Rhodius not only to have incited the Argonauts to 
row by the ſound of his lyre, but to have vanquiſhed 
and put to filence the firens by the ſuperiority of his 
ſtrains. Yet, notwithſtanding the great celebrity he 
had ſo leng enjoyed, there is a paſſage in Cicero, 
which ſays, that Ariſtotle, in the third book of his 
Peetics, which is now loſt, doubted if ſuch a perſon as 
Orpheus ever exiſted. But as the work of Cicero, in 
which this paſſage occurs, is in dialogue, it is not 
eaſy to diſcover what was his own opinion upon the 
ſubject, the words cited being put into the mouth of 
Caius Cotta, And Cicero, in other parts of his wri- 
tings, mentions Orpheus as a perſon of whole exilt- 

32 N2 ence 
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There are ſeveral ancient au- according to Suidas, Orpheus the Thracian was the Orphens 


. 


Orpheus. ence he had no doubts. 


thors, among whom is Suidas, who enumerates five 
perſons of the name of Orpheus, and relates ſome par- 
ticulars of each. And it is very probable that it has 
fared with Orpheus as with Hercules, and that wri- 
ters have attributed to oe the actions of many. But, 
however that may have been, we ſhall not attempt to 
collect all the fables that poets and mytbologiſts have 
invented concerning him; they are too well known to 
need inſertion here. We ſhall, therefore, in ſpeak- 
ing of him, make uſe only of ſuch materials as the 
bett ancient hiſtorians, and the moſt reſpectable wri- 
ters among the moderns, have furniſhed towards his 
hiſtory. | 

Dr Cudworth, in his Intellectual Syſtem, after exa- 
mining and HY the objections that have been 
made to the being of an Orpheus, and with his uſual 
learning and abilities clearly eſtabliſhing his exiſt- 
ence, proceeds, in a very ample manner, to ſpeak of 
the opinions and writings of our bard, whom he re- 
gards not only as the firit muſician and poet of anti- 
quity, but as a great mythologiſt, from whom the 
Greeks derived the Thracian religious rites and my- 
ſteries. | 
„It is the opinion (ſays he) of ſome eminent phi- 
lologers of later times, that there never was any ſuch 
perſon as Orpheus, except in Fairy-land ; and that 


firſt inventor of the religious mylteries of the Greeks 
and that religion was thence called Threſteia, as it was 
a Thracian invention. On account of the great anti. 
quity of Orpheus, there have been numberleſs fables 
intermingled with his hiſtory, yet there appears ng 
reaſon that we ſhould difbelieve the exiſtence of ſuch a 
man.” 

The biſhop of Glouceſter ſpeaks no more doubtful. 
ly of the exiſtence of Orpheus, than of Homer and 
Heſiod, with whom he ranks him, not only ag a 
poet, but alſo as a theologian, and founder of reli. 

ion. | 

a The family of Orpheus is traced by Sir Iſaac New. 
ton for ſeveral generations: Seſac paſſing over the 
Helleſpont, conquers Thrace ; kills Lycurgus, king 
of that country; and gives his kingdom and one of 
his finging-women to Oeagrus, the fon of Tharops, and 
father of Orpheus; hence Orpheus is ſaid to have had 
the muſe Calliope for his mother.” | 

He is allowed by moſt ancient authors to have ex- 
celled in poetry and muſic, particularly the latter; and 
to have early cultivated the lyre, in preference to every 
other inſtrument : ſo that all thoſe who came after 
him were contented to be his imitators ; whereas he 
adopted no model, ſays Plutarch ; for before his time 
no other muſic was known, except a few airs for the 


his whole hiſtory was nothing but a mere romantic al- 
legory, utterly devoid of truth and reality. But there 
is nothing alleged for this opinion from antiquity, ex- 
cept the one paſſage of Cicero concerning Ariſtotle : 


flute. Muſic was ſo cloſely connected in ancient times 3% 
with the moſt ſublime ſciences, that Orpheus united it H 
not only with philoſophy, but with theology. He ab- Mir, 
ſtained from eating animal food; and held eggs in ab-?: 110 K 


who ſeems to have meant no more than this, that 
there was no ſuch poet as Orpheus, anterior to Ho- 
mer; or that the verſes vulgarly called Orphical, were 
not written by Orpheus. However, if it ſhould be 
granted that Ariſtotle had denied the exittence of ſuch 
a man, there ſeems to be no reaſon why his fingle te- 
ſtimony ſhould preponderate againſt the univerſal con- 
ſent of all antiquity : which agrees, that Orpheus was 
the ſon of Oeager, by birth a Thracian, the father 
or chief founder of the mythological and allegorical 
theology amongſt the Greeks, and of all their moſt 
ſacred religious rites and myſteries ; who is common- 
Iy ſuppoſed to have lived before the Trojan war, that 
is, in the time of the Ifraelitiſh judges, or at leaſt to 
have been ſenior both to Heſiod and Homer; and to 
have died a violent death, moſt affirming that he was 
torn 1n pieces by women. For which reaſon, in the 
viſion of Herus Pamphylius, in Plato, Orpheus's ſoul 
paſſing into another body, is.ſaid to have choſen that 
of a ſwan, a reputed muſical animal, on account of the 
great hatred he had conceived for all women, from the 
death which they had inflited on him. And the hi- 
ſtoric truth of Orpheus was not only acknowledged 
by Plato, but alſo by Iſocrates, who lived before A- 
riſtotle, in his oration in praiſe of Buſiris; and con- 
firmed by the grave hiſtorian Diodorus Siculus, who 
ſays, that Orpheus diligently applied himſelf to litera- 
ture, and when he had learned 7a wv92oyuuern, or the 
mythological part of theology, he travelled into E- 
gypt, where he ſoon became the greateſt proficient 
among the Greeks in the myſteries of religion, theolo- 
gY, and poetry, Neither was his hiſtory of Orpheus 
contradicted by Origen, when ſo juſtly provoked by 
Celſus, who had preferred him to our Saviour; and, 


horrence as aliment, being perſuaded that the egg 
ſubſiſted before the chicken, and was the principle of 
all exiſtence : both his knowledge and prejudices, it is 
probable, were acquired in Egypt, as well as thoſe of 
Pythagoras many ages after. 

With reſpe& to his abſtaining from the fleſh of 
oxen, Geſner ſuppoſes it may have proceeded from 
the veneration ſhewn to that animal ſo uſeful in tillage, 
in the Eleuſinian myſteries, inſtituted in honour of 
Ceres, the goddeſs of agriculture. He might have 
added that, as theſe . 5a were inſtituted in imi- 
tation of thoſe eſtabliſhed in Egypt in honour of Oſiris 
and Iſis, this abſtinence from animal food was of the 
the origin, and a particular compliment to Apis. But 
likeabbe Fraguier, in an ingenious diſſertation upon the 
Orphic Life, gives ſtill more importance to the prohi- 
bition; for as Orpheus was the legiſlator and huma- 
nizer of the wild and ſavage Thracians, who were cs. 
nibals, a total abolition of eating human fleſh could 
only be eſtabliſhed by obliging his countrymen to ab- 
ſtain from every thing that had life. ; | 

With reſpe& to theology, Diodorus Siculus tel 
us, that his father Oeagrus gave him his firſt ioltruc- 
tions in religion, imparting to him the myſteries 0 
Bacchus, as they were then practiſed in Thrace. He 
became afterwards a diſciple of the Idæi Dactyl . 
Crete, and there acquired new ideas concerning e 
gious ceremonies. But nothing contributed ſo muc 
to his ſkil] in theological matters, as his journey mY 
Egypt; where being initiated into the myſteries 0! 
ſis and Ofiris, or of Ceres and Bacchus, he _ 
a knowledge concerning initiations, . ol 
ral rites, and other points of religious worſhip, l, 


perior to any one of his age and country. And . 


N. 
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uch connected with the deſcendants of Cadmus, the 
founder of Thebes in Bzotia, he reſolved, in order to 
honour their origin, to tranſport into Greece the 
whole fable of Ofiris, and apply it to the family of 
Cadmus. The credulous people eafily received this 
tale, and were much flattered by the inſtitution of the 
ceremonies in honour of Oſiris. Thus Orpheus, who 
was held in great veneration at the Grecian Thebes, of 
which he was become a citizen, admirably adapted 
this fable, and render it reſpectable, not only by his 
beautiful verſes, and manner of ſinging them, but by 
the reputation he had acquired of being profoundly 
{killed in all religious concerns. 

At his return into Greece, according to Pauſanias, 
he was held in the higheſt veneration by the people, as 
they imagined he had diſcovered the ſecret of expia- 
ting crimes, purifying criminals, curing diſeaſes, and 
appealing the angry gods. He formed and promul- 
gated an idea of a hell, from the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians, which was received throughout 
all Greece, He inſtituted the myſteries and worſhip 
of Hecate among the Eginetes, and that of Ceres at 
Sparta. | 

Pali Martyr ſays, that he introduced among the 
Greeks near 360 gods; Heſiod and Homer purſued 
his labours, and followed the ſame clue, agreeing in 
the like doctrines, having all drank at the ſame E- 
gyptian fountain. | 

Profane authors look upon Orpheus as the inventor 
of that ſpecies of magie called evocation of the maner, 
or raiſing ghoſts; and indeed the hymns which are at- 
tributed to him are moſtly pieces of incantation, and 
real conjuration. Upon the death of his wife Evry- 
dice, he retired to a place in Threſprotia, called 
Aornas, where an ancient oracle gave anſwers to ſuch 
as evoked the dead. He there fancied he ſaw his 
dear Eurydice, and at his departure flattered himſelf 
that ſhe followed him ; but upon looking behind him, 
and not ſeeing her, he was ſo afflited, that he ſoon 
died of grief, 

There were perſons among the ancients who made 
public profeſſion of conjuring up ghoſts, and there 
were temples where the ceremony of conjuration was 
to be performed. Pauſanias ſpeaks of that which was 
in Theſprotia, where Orpheus went to call up the 
ghoſt of his wife Eurydice, It is this very journey, and 
the motive which put him upon it, that made it believed 
be went down into hell. 

But it is not only the poets who ſpeak of conjuring 
up ſpirits; examples of it are to be found both in ſa- 
cred and profane hiſtory. Periander, the tyrant of 
Corinth, viſited the Theſprotians, to conſult his wife 
about ſomething left with her in truſt ; and we are 
told by the hiſtorians, that the Lacedzmonians ha- 
ving ſtarved Pauſanias their general to death, in the 
temple of Pallas, and not being able to appeaſe his 
manes, which tormented them without intermiſſion, 
lent for the magicians from Theſſaly, who, when they 
had called up the ghoſts of his enemies, ſo effectually 
put to flight the ghoſt of Pauſanias, that it never more 
Choſe to ſhew its face. 

2 .* have embelliſhed this tory, and given 
4 2 of Orpheus, not only the power of filen- 

ng Cerberus, and of ſuſpending the torments of 
artarus, but alſo of charming even the infernal dei- 
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ties themſelves, whom he rendered ſo far propitious to Orpheus. 
his intreaties as to reſtore to him Eurydice, upon con TC 
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dition that he would not Jook at her till he had quit- 
ted their dominions ; a bleſſing which he ſoon forfeit- 
ed by a too eager and fatal curioſity. 


Al! dangers paſt, at length the lovely bride 

In ſafety goes, with her melodious guide 

Longing the common light again to ſhare, 

And draw the vital breath of upper air : 

He firſt, and cloſe behind him follow'd ſhe ; 

For ſuch was Proſerpine's ſevere decree. 

When ſtrong deſires th' impatient youth invade, 

By little caution, and much love betray'd: 

A fault which cafy pardon might receive, 

Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive. 

For near the confines of ctherial light, 

And longing for the glimm'ring of a ſight, 

Th' unwary lover caſt a look behind, 

Forgetful of the law, nor maſter of his mind, 

Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmokc; 

And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 
DRYDpeN's Virgil. 


Tzetzes explains the fable of his drawing his wife 
Eurydice from hell, by his great ſtill in medicine, with 
which he prolonged her life, or, in other words, 
ſnatched her from the grave. ZEſculapius, and other 
phyſicians, have been ſaid to have raiſed from the 
dead, thoſe whom they had recovered from dangerous 
diſeaſes. 

The biſhop of Glouceſter, in his learned, ample, 
and admirable account of the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
ſays, „While theſe myſteries were confined to Egypt 
their native country, and while the Grecian lawgivers 
weut thither to be initiated, as a kind of deſignation 
to their office, the ceremony would be naturally de- 
ſcribed in terms highly allegorical. This way of 
ſpeaking was uſed by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others ; 
and continued even after the myſteries were introdu- 
ced into Greece, as appears by the fables of Hercules, 
Caſtor, Pollux, and Theſeus's deſcent into hell; but 
the allegory was ſo circumitanced, as to diſcover the 
truth concealed under it. So Orpheus is ſaid to get 
to hell by the power of his harp : 

Threicia fretus cithard, fidibuſque canoris. 
VIA G. Zn. VI. ver. 119. 
That is, in quality of lawgiver; the harp being the 
known ſymbol of his laws, by which he humanized a 
rude and barbarous people.—Had an old poem, un- 
der the name of Orpheus, entitled, A deſcent into 


Hell, been now extant, it would perhaps have ſhewn 
us, that no more was meant than Orpheus's intia- 


tion.”? 

Many ancient writers, in ſpeaking of his death, re- 
late, that the Thracian women, enraged at being 
abandoned by their huſbands, who were diſciples of 
Orpheus, concealed themſelves in the woods, in order 
to ſatiate their vengeance; and, notwithſtanding they 
poſt poned the perpetration of their deſign ſome time 
thro? fear, at length, by drinking to a degree of in- 
toxication, they fo far fortified their courage as to put 
him to death. And Plutarch aſſures us, that the 'Thra- 
cians ſtigmatized their women, even in his time, for 
the barbarity of this action. | 

Our venerable bard is defended by the author of the 
Divine Legation, from ſome infinuations to his dilad- 
vantage in Diogenes Laertius. „It is true (ſays he) 
if uncertain report was to be believed, the myſteries 

were 
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were corrupted very early; for Orpheus himſelf is ſaid 
to have abuſed them. Bot this was an art the de- 
bauched myſtæ of later times employed to varniſh their 
enormities; as the deteſted pederalts of after-ages, 
ſcandalized the blameleſs Socrates. Beſides, the ſtory 
is ſo ill laid, that it is detected by the ſureſt records 
of antiquity : for in conſequence of what they fabled 
of Orpheus in the mytteries, they pretended he was 
torn in pieces by the women; whereas it appeared 
from the inſcription on his monument at Dium in 
Macedonia, that he was ſtruck dead with light- 
ning, the envied death of the reputed favourites of the 

ods.”? 
N This monument at Dium, conſtſting of a marble 
urn on a pillar, was ſtill to be ſeen in che time of Pau- 
ſanias. It is ſaid, bowever, that his ſepulchre was 
removed from Libethra, upon mount Olympus, where 
Orpheus was born, and from whence it was transfer - 
red to Dium by the Macedonians, after the ruin of 
Libethra by a ſudden inundaticn which a dreadful 
ſtorm had occalioned. This eveut is very minutely re- 
lated by Pauſanias. 

Virgil beſtows the firſt place in his Elyſium vpon 
the legiſlators, and hoſe who brought maniind ſrom a 


fate of nature into ſociety « 


AMagnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis. 


At the head of theſe is Orpheus, the moſt renowned 
of the European law-givers, but better known under 
the character of poet : for the firſt laws being written 
in meaſare, to allure men to learn them, and, when 
learnt, to retain them, the fable would have it, that 
by the force of harmony Orpheus ſoftened the ſavage 
inhabitants of Thrace: 


Threicius longa cum veſte ſacerdos 

Oblequitzer numeris ſeptum diſcrimina vocum : 

Jamzue eadem digitis, jam pettine pulſat eburno, 

EN. lib. vi. ver. 6435 · 


The ſeven ſtrings given by the poet in this paſſage 
to the lyre of Orpheus, is a circumſtance ſomewhat 
hiſtorical. 


but four ſtrings. Others were afterwards added to it 


'by the ſecond Mercury, or Amphion : but according 


to ſeveral traditions preſerved by Greek hifforians, it 
was Orphens who completed the ſecond tetrachord, 
which extended the ſcale to a heptachord, or een 


funts, implied by the ſeptem diſcrimina vocum. For 


the aſſertion of many writers, that Orpheus added two 
new {rings tothe lyre, which before had ſeven, claſhes 
with the claims of Pythagoras to the invention of 
the octachord, or addition of the ſound proflambano- 
menos to the heptachord, of which almoſt all antiqui- 
ty allows him to have been the inventor. And it is 
not eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the Iyre ſhould have been 
repreſented in ancient ſculpture with four or five ſtrings 
only, if it had had nine fo early as the time of Or- 
pheus, who flourithed long before ſculpture was known 
in Greece. See the article Lys. 

With reſpect to the writings of Orpheus, he is men— 
tioned by Pindar as author of the Argonautics, and 
Herodotus ſpeaks of his Orphics. His hymns, ſays 
Pauſaniss, were very ſhort, and but few in number: 
the Lycomides, an Athenian family, knew them by 
heart, and had an exclufive privilege of ſinging them, 
aud thoſe of their old ports, Muſzus, Onomacritus, 
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The firſt Mercurean lyre bad, at moft, 
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Pamphus, and Olen, at the celebration of the Eleuf. oben 
nian myſteries; that is, the prieſthood was hereditary {j 


in this family. 

Jamblicus tells ns, that the poems under the name 
of Orpheus were written in the Dorie dialect, but 
have fince been tranſ{dialeted, or moderniſed, 
the common opinion in antiquity that they were ge- 
nuine; but even thoſe who doubted of it, gave them 
to the earlieſt Pythagoreans, and ſome of them to Py. 
thagoras himſelf, who has frequently been called the 
follower of Orpheus, and been ſuppoſed to have adop- 
ted many of his opinions. 

Of the poems that are (till ſubſiſting under the 
name of Orpheus, which were collected and publiſh. 
ed at Nuremberg 1702, by Andr. Chriſt. Eſchen- 
bach, and which have been ſince reprinted at Leipſie 
1764, under the title of OPDEQE ANANTA, ſeveral have 
been attributed to Onimacritus, an Athenian, who 
flouriſhed under the Pyſiſtratidæ, about 500 years 
before Chriſt. Their titles are, 1. The Argonautics, 
an epic poem. 2. Eighty-fix hymns; which are fo 
full of incantations and magical evocation, that Daniel 
Heinſius has called them veram Satan liturgiam, * the 
true liturgy of the devil.” Pauſanias, who made no 
doubt that the hymns ſubſiſting in his time were com- 


* poſed by Orpheus, tells us, that tho? leſs elegant, they 


had been preferred for religious purpoſes to thoſe of 
Homer. 3. De lapidibus, a poem on precious ſtones, 
4. Fragments, collected by Henry Stevens. Orpheus 
has been called the Inventor, or at leaſt the propagator, 
of many arts and doQrines among the Greeks. 1. The 
combination of letters, or the art of writing. 2. Muſic, 
the lyre, or cithara, of ſeven ftrings, adding three to 
that of Mercury. 3. Hexameter verſe. 4. Myſteries 
and theology. 5. Medicine. 6. Magic and divina- 
tion. 7. Aſtrology. Servius upon the ſixth /Eneid, 
p- 450, ſays Orpheus firſt inſtituted the harmony of the 
ſpheres. 8. He is faid likewiſe to have been the firſt 
who imagined à plurality of worlds, or that the moon 
and planets were inhabited. 

ORPIMENT, in natural hiſtory, a foſſile ſubſtance 
uſually found in copper-mines, compoſed of thin flake 
like the tales; theſe eably ſplit, are flexible, not ela- 
ſtic, ſoluble in oil, fufible in a moderate fire, aud 
yield in burning an offenſive ſmell like garlic. 

ORPINE, in botany. See Sepum. 

ORRERY, a curious machine for repreſenting the 
motions or phaſes of the heavenly bodies. Sce AsTRO0- 
NOMY, n“ 317. : 

It would be too great an undertaking here to ge 
an account of the mechaniſm of the larger ſort of or- 
reries, which repreſent the movements of all the hea- 
venly bodies ; nor indeed can it be done either by 
diagram or deſcription, to render it intelligible tothe 
moſt diſcerning reader: but, inſtead of that, we ſhall 
exhibit an idea of the theory and ſtructure of an uſe- 
ful, conciſe, and portable planctarium, which av} 
gentleman may have made for a ſmall expeice, and 
will exhibit, very juſtly, the motions of all the pri” 
mary planets about the ſun, by wheel-work; and :hoſe 
that have ſecondaries, or moons, may have them place 
about their primaries moveable by the hand, ſo that 
the whole ſhall be a juſt repreſentation of the ſolar iy- 
ſtem, or true ſtate of the heavens, for any given ume 
of the year. . 1 
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Tn order to this we muſt compare, and find out the 
roportion, which the periodical times, or revolutions 
of the primary planets, bear to that of the earth; And 
they are ſuch as are expreſſed in the table below, 
where the firſt column is the time of the earth's pertd 
in days and decimal parts; the ſecond, that of the 
lanets ; the third and fourth are numbers in the ſame 
proportion to each other: as, 


365,25 : 88 0 2: 34; 


Us mreery 
] 


tatoo. 


20, for Mercury. 


365,25: 224,7 2 :: 52: 32, for Venus. 
365,25 : 686,9 G :: 40: 75, for Mars. 
265,25 : 433225 :: 7: 83, for Jupiter, 


365,25 : 1075993 h:: 5: 148, for Saturn. 
If we now ſuppoſe a ſpindle or arbour with fix 


wheels fixed upon it in an horizontal poſition, having 
the number of teeth in each, correſponding to the 
numbers in the third column, viz. the wheel AM 
of 83 teeth, BL of 52, CK of 50 (for the earth), 
DI of 40. EH of 7, and FG of 5; and ano- 
ther ſet of wheels moving freely about an arbor, ha- 
ving the number of teeth in the fourth column, viz. 


of 75, ER of 83, and FS of 148; then, if thoſe two 
arbors of fixed and moveable wheels are made of the 
ſize, and fixed at the diſtance from each other, as here 
repreſented in the ſcheme, the teeth of the former will 
take thoſe of the latter, and turn them very freelywhen 
the machine is in motion. 

Theſe arbors, with their wheel, are to be placed in 
a box, of an adequate ſize, in a perpendicular poſi- 
tion: the arbor of fixed wheels to move in pivots at 
the top and bottom of the box; and the arbor of move- 
able wheels to go thro? the top of the box, to a proper 
height, on the top, of which is to be placed a round ball, 
gilt with gold to repreſent the ſun, On each of the move- 
able wheels is to be fixed a ſocket, or tube, aſcending 
above the top of the box, and having on the top a wire 
fixed, and bent at a proper diſtance into a right angle 
upwards, bearing on the top a ſmall round ball, re- 
preſenting its proper planets. 

If then on the lower part of the arbor of fixed 
wheels be placed a pinion of ſcrew-teeth, a winch turn- 
ing a ſpindle with an endleſs ſcrew, playing in the teeth 
of the arbour, will turn it with all its wheels; and 
theſe wheels will move the others about, with their 
planets, in their proper and reſpe&ive periods of time, 
very exactly. For while the fixed wheel CK moves 
Us equal CP once round, the wheel AM will move 
AN a little more than four times round, and ſo will 
nicely exhibit the motion of Mercury; and the wheel 


FG will turn the wheel FS about, round, and ſo 
will truly repreſent the motion of Saturn: and the 
lame is to be obſerved of all the reſt. 

Ousrar (Earls of). See BoyLe, 

ORRICE. See Irs. 

ORSATO (Sertorio), a celebrated antiquarian, hi- 
orian, and poet, was born at Padua, in 1617, and 
early diſcovered a taſte for. literature and the ſciences. 
He applied himſelf to ſearching out antiquities and an- 
elend inſeriptions; for which purpoſe he travelled thro? 
all the different parts of Italy, and in the mean time 
poetry was his amuſement, When advanced in age, 
0 taught natural philoſophy in the univerfity of Pa- 
aa. He was alſo a member of the academy of the 
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AN of 20, BO of 32, CP of 50 (for the earth), D 
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Ricovrati. Having preſented to the doge and ſcnate 
of Venice, the hiſtory of Padua, which he had dedi- 
cated to them, he made a long ſpeech, during which 
he ſtruggled with a natural want, and died of luppreſ— 
hon of urine, on the zd of July 1678. He wrote a 
great number of books which are eſteemed, ſome in 
Latin, and others in Italian. 

He ought not to be confounded with % Bap- 
4% OrxsaTo, an able phyſician and antiquary, who 
was born at Padua, in 1673, and wrote, 1. Diſertatis 
epiftolaris de Lucernis antiquiss 2. A diſſertation De 
patera antiquorum. 3. A. {mall treatiſe De fternis ve- 
terum ; and ſome other works. 

ORSI (John Joſeph), an ingenious philologer and 
poet, was born at Bologna in the year 1652 ; and 
{tudied polite literature, philoſophy, the civil law, and 
mathematics, His houſe was a kind of academy, 
where many perſons of literature regularly aſſembled. 
He wrote many ingenious ſonnets, 3.726 & and other 
works in Italian, and died in 1733. 

ORTEGAL care, the moſt northern promontory 
of Spain, where there is alſo a caſtle of the ſame 
name. W. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 44. o. 

ORTELTUS (Abraham), a celebrated geogra- 
pher, born at Antwerp, in 1527, was well ſkilled in 
the languages and the mathematics; and acquired ſuch 
reputation by his ſkill in geography, that he was ſur- 
named the Ptolemy of his time. Juſtus Lipſius, and 
molt of the great men of the 16th century, were Or- 
telius's friends. He reſided at Oxford, in the reign 
of Edward VI. and came a ſecond time into England, 
in 1577. His Theatrum Orbis was the completelt 
work of the kind that had ever been publiſhed, and 
gained him a reputation equal to his immenſe labour 
in compiling it. He alſo wrote ſeveral other excel. 
lent geographical works; the principal of which are 
his Theſaurus, and his Synanima Geographica, The 
world is likewiſe obliged to him for the Britannia, 
which he perſuaded Cambden to undertake. He died 
at Antwerp, in 1598. 

ORTHODOKX, in church-hiſtory, an appellation 
given to thoſe who are ſound in all the articles of the- 
Chriſtian faith. | 

ORTHOGRAPHIC rxrojecT1ON 9 the SPHERE, 
that wherein the eye is ſuppoled to be at an infinite 
diſtance ; ſo called, becauſe the perpendiculars from 
any point of the ſphere will all fall in the common 
interſection of the ſphere with the plane of the pro- 
jection. See GeoGraAPHY, n 13. 41. and ProJEc- 
ion. 

ORTHOGRA PHV, that part of grammar which. 
teaches the nature and affections of letters, and the juſt 
method of ſpelling or writing words, with all the pro- 
per and neceſſary 3 making one of the four great- 
eſt diviſions or branches of grammar. See GRAMMAR. 

OrTHOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of drawing 
or delineating the fore-right plan of any object, and of 
expreſſing the heights or elevations of each part. It 
is called Orthography, for its determining things by 
perpendicular lines falling on the geometrical plane. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, the elevation of a 
building. x 

OrTHOGRAPHY, in perſpective, is the fore right 
ſide of any plane, 7. e. the ſide or plane that lies pa- 
rallel to a ſtraight line, that may be imagined to pals- 
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Oithopnea through the outward convex points of the eyes, conti- 
[! 


' 
Oryza, 


nued to a convenient length. 

ORTHOPNOEA, a ſpecies or degree of aſthma, 
where there is ſuch a difficulty of reſpiration, that the 
patient is obliged to fit or ſtand upright, in order to 
be able to breathe. See Mepicixe, n* 396. 

ORTNAU, a county of Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia, lying along the Rhine, and ſeparating it from 
Alſace. It is bounded on the ſouth by Breſlau, on 
the north by the margravate of Baden, and on the 
ealt by the duchy of Wirtemberg. It contains 
three imperial towns; namely, Offenburg, Gegen- 
bach, and Zell. It belongs partly to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, partly to the biſhopric of Spire, and partly to 
the county of Hannau. 

ORTIVE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with eatery. 
The ortive or eaſtern amplitude, is an arch of the hori- 
zon intercepted between where a (tar riſes, and the eaſt 
point of the horizon, or point where the horizon and 
equator interſect. 

ORVIETO, a town of Italy in the patrimony of 
St Peter, with a biſhop's fee and a magnifictent pa- 
lace. In this place there is a deep well, into which 
mules deſcend by one pair of ſtairs to fetch up water, 
and aſcend by another. It is ſeated on a craggy rock, 
near the confluence of the rivers Pagli and Chiana. 
E. Long. 12. 10. N. Lat. 42. 42. 

ORYZA, Sick; a genus of the digynia order, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of plants. There is 
but one ſpecies, namely the ſativa or common rice, 
This plant is greatly cultivated in moſt of the ea- 
ſtern countries, where it is the chief ſupport of the in- 
habitants; and great quantities of it are brought into 
England and other European countries every year, 
where it is much eſteemed for puddings, &c. it being 
too tender to be produced in theſe northern countries 
without the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; but from ſome 
ſeeds which were formerly ſent to Carolina, there 
have been great quantities produced, and it is found 
to ſucceed as well there as in the eaſtern countries. 

This plant grows upon moiſt ſoils, where the ground 
can be flowed over with water after it is come up. So 
that whoever would cultivate it in this country ſhould 
low the ſeeds upon a hot-bed ; and when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be removed into pots filled 
with light rich earth, and placed in pans of water, which 
ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed ; and, as the water 
waſtes, it muſt from time to time be renewed again. 
In Jaly theſe plants may be ſet abroad in a warm ſi- 
t1142tion, (till preſerving the water in the pans, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive; and, toward the latter end 
of Augutt, they will produce their grain, which will 
ripen tolerably well, provided the autumn proves fa- 
vourable.—The leaves of rice are long, like the reed, 
and fleſhy; the flowers blow on the top, like barley; 
but the ſeed which follows is diſpoſed in cluſters, each 
of which is incloſed in a yellow huſk, ending in a 
ſpiral thread. The feed is oblong, or rather oval and 
white. 

Rice is the chief commadity and riches of Damieta 
in Egypt. Dr Haſſclquiſt gives the following de- 
ſcription of the manner in which they dreſs and ſepa- 
rate it from the huſks. „It is pounded by hollow 
iron peſtles of a cylindrical form, lifted up by a wheel 
worked by oxen. A perſon fitting between the two 
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peſtles, puſhes forward the rice when the peſtles are 0, 
riſing; another ſifts, winnows, and lays it under the Oar 
— 4 In this manner they continue working it un- 
Mil it is entirely free from chaff and huſks. When 
clean, they add a zoth part of ſalt, and pound them 
together; by which the rice, formerly grey, becomes 
white, After this purification, it is paſſed through 
a fine ſieve to part the ſalt from the rice; and then 
it is ready for ſale.” Damieta ſells every year 
60,800 ſacks of rice, the greateſt part of which 
goes to Turky, ſome to Leghorn, Marſeilles, and 
Venice. 

Rice, according to Dr Cullen, 1s preferable to all 
other kinds of grain, both for largeneſs of produce, 
quantity of nouriſhment, and goodneſs. This, he ſays, 
is plain from macerating the different grains in water; 
for, as the rice ſwells to the largeſt ſize, fo its parts are 
more intimately divided. Rice is ſaid to affect the 
eyes; but this it purely prejudice. Thus it is alleged a 
particular people of Aſia, who live on this grain, are 
blind- eyed: but if the foil be ſandy, and not much 
covered with herbage, and as theſe people are much 
employed in the field, this affection of their eyes may 
be owing to the ſtrong reflection of the tays of light 
from this ſandy ſoil ; and our author is the more in- 
clined to this opinion, becauſe no ſuch effect is ob- 
ſerved in Carolina, where rice is very commonly uſed. 

Dr Percival informs us, that as a wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment, rice is much inferior to ſalep. He digeſted ſeveral 
alimentary mixtures prepared of mutton and water, beat 
up with bread, ſca-biſcait, ſalep, rice flour, {ago powder, 
potato, old cheeſe, &c. in a heat equal to that of the 
human body. In 48 hours they had all acquired a 
vinous ſmell, and were in briſk fermentation, except 
the mixture with rice, which did not emit many air- 
bubbles, and was but little changed. The third day 
ſeveral of the mixtures were ſweet, and continued to 
ferment ; others had loſt their inteſtine motion, and 
were ſour; but the one which contained the rice was 
become putrid. From this experiment it appears that 
rice, as an aliment, is flow of fermentation, and a very 
weak corrector of putreſaction. It is therefore an im- 
proper diet for hoſpital patients; but more particu- 
larly for ſailors, in long voyages, becauſe it is 1nca- 
pable of preventing, and will not contribute much to 
check the progreſs of, that fatal diſeaſe, the ſea-ſcurvy. 
Under certain circumſtances, rice ſeems diſpoſed of it- 
ſelf, without mixture, to become putrid. For by long 
keeping, it ſometimes acquires an offenſive fœtor. Nor, 
according to our author, can it be conſidered as a very 
nutritive kind of food, on account of its difficult ſo- 
lubility in the ſtomach. Experience conſirms the truth 
of this concluſion; for it is obſerved by the planters 
in the Weſt-Indies, that the negroes grow thin, and 
are leſs able to work, whilſt they ſubſiſt upon rice. 

OSBORN (Francis), an eminent Engliſh writer 
in the 19th century. He was educated in à private 
manner; and at ripe years frequented the court, #" 
was maſter of the horſe to William earl of Pembroke. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adheres i 
the parliament party, and had ſeveral public cor 
ments conferred upon him. In the latter part © ” 
life he lived at Oxford, in order to print ſeveral boo . 
and to look after his ſon, for whom, by the favo 


of the parliament, be procured a fellowſhip in couls 


bent ſouls college. 


. florins monthly in lieu of them. 
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there was a propoſal made to have it publicly burnt 
but that taking no effect, it was ordered that no book 
ſeller or others ſhould fell it, which only made it fell 
the faſter. He wrote alſo Hiſtorical Memoirs of the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and king James I.; A Dil- 
courſe on the greatneſs and corruption of the church 
of Rome; A Diſcourſe upon Machiavel, &. He 
died in 1659. : , 
OSIRIS, the ſon of Jupiter and Niobe, reigned 
over the Argives; but afterwards delivered his king- 
dom to bis brother Agialeus, and took a voyage into 
Egypt, of which he made himſelf maſter, and married 
lo or Ifiss He eftabliſhed good Jaws there, and 
they were both after their death worſhipped as gods. 
OSNABURG, a biſhopric of Germany, fituated in 
the centre of the circle of Weſtphalia between the 
Weſer and the Ems, having Minden on the eaſt, 
Munſter on the weft, Diepholt on the north- eaſt, and 
Ravenſburg on the ſouth-weſt; It is about 45 miles 
long and 25 broad, producing ſome. rye, ſeveral ſorts 
of turf, coals, marble, aud good paſturage. The in- 
habitants, who are a mixture of Proteſtants and Ro- 
man-catholics, breed a conſiderable number of cattle, 
eſpecially hogs, of which they make excellent bacon 
and hams; but a great part of the country conſiſts of 
heaths; By the treaty concluded here in 1648, the 
Liſhopric was to be an alternative between the Roman- 
catholics and Lutherans j and the Lutheran biſhop 
was to be a younger prince of the houſe of Brun- 
ſwie Lunenburg, or, on failure thereof, of Brun- 
ſwie Wolfenbuttle. In conſequence of this ſettle- 
ment, his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon is now biſhop 
of Oſnaburg. The biſhop is able to raiſe 2500 
men, his revenue being between 20,000 and 30,000 1. 
The chief manufactures of the country are a coarſe 
kind of linen cloth and yarn, which are ſaid to bring 
into it annually above 1,000,000 of rix-dollars. 'There 
are allo ſome woollen manufaQures in Oſnaburg and 
Bramſehe. The land-eftates of the biſhopric, are the 
chapter, the knights, and the four towns. The diets 
are held at Oſnaburg, when called together by the 
biſhop. The count of Bar is hereditary ſeneſchal or 
ſleward, and preſident of the college of knights. 
The biſhop is a prince of the empire; and, in the 
matricula, is rated at 6 horſe and 36 foot, or 216 
To the chamber 
of the empire he contributes, each term, 81 rix- 
Collars, 14 kruitzers and a half. The capital of this 
iſbopric is 
Osv aK, or Ofnabruck. It was formerly an 
imperial city, and one of the Hanſe- towns; but 
„ now ſubjec to the biſhop, though it ſtill enjoys 
many privileges, and a revenue of about 8000 or 9000 
rix-dollars, It has its name from a bridge over the 
"er Haſe, or Oſe, which divides it into the Old and 
_ Town, and ſtands 67 miles weſt of Hanover, 
nd 30 north-eaſt of Munſter, being ſurrounded with 
oy and ditches, but commanded by a mountain 
er cannan-ſhot, The magiſtracy of this city, 
* 1 rechoſen yearly, on the ſecond of January, 
utheran; and the churches belong, ſome to the 


vtherans, and {, f 
Vor. VII : ome to the Papiſts. Both parties 
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His Advice to a Son, ſo ſoon as it was 

ubliſned, being complained of to Dr John Tenant, 
nabur gs lice· chancellor of Oxford, as of irreligious tendency, 
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have the full and free exerciſe of their religion, whe- Ofnaburg 


ther the biſhop is Proteſtant or Papiſt. The biſhop's 
palace wes built by biſhop Erneſt- Auguſtus, brother 
to king George I. It is well fortified, and ſeparated 
from the town by a bridge. Ia one of the apartments 
of it died king George 7. in the arms of his brother, 
on the 11th of June 1922. This was the firſt town 
in Weſtphalia which received the Lutheran doctrine. 

OsxAaBuRG Hand, one of the iflands in the South 
Sea diſcovered by captain Wallis in 1767. It is a 
high, round iſland, not above a league in circuit; in 
ſome parts covered with trees, in others a naked rock. 
8. Lat. 22, 48, W. Long. 141. 34. 

OSSA, a mountain of Theſſaly, near the Peneus, 
which runs between this mountain and Olympus; fa- 
mous in the fabulous ſtory of the giants, (Homer, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Seneca, Ovid.) The bending and un- 
bending of its pines, on the blowing of a ſtrong north 
wind, formed a claſhing ſound like thunder, ( Lucan. ) 

OSSAT (Arnauld de), born in the dioceſe of Auch 
in 1536, of mean parentage, was taken notice of by a 
gentleman in the dioceſe, who made him ſtudy with 
his ward the Lord of Caſtlenau de Magnoac. He 
ſtudied the law at Dijon under Cujace, and applied 
himſelf to the bar at Paris. He was ſecretary at 
Rome to M. de Foix, archbiſhop of Toulouſe; to car- 
dinal Eſte; and afterwards to cardinal de Joyeuſe, by 
the French king's expreſs command. After riſing to 
the higheſt dignities both in church and ſtate, in 1599 
he was created a cardinal by pope Clement VIII. He 
died in 1604. An eminent French writer gives him 
the following character. He was a man of prodi- 
gious penetration; applied himſelf ſo cloſely to affairs, 
and eſpecially was ſo judicious in forming his reſolu- 
tions, that it is almoſt impoſſible to find out one falſe 
ſtep in the many negociations in which he was con- 
cerned.” His works, and eſpecially his letters, have 
been much eſteemed in the learned world. 


OSSIAN, the ſon of Fingal “, a celebrated Celtic * gee the ar- 
who flouriſhed about the end of the third and ticle Fin 
Several incidents in 411, in the 
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his poems point out this as his æra: particularly the Pix. 


poet, 
beginning of the fourth century. 
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engagement of Fingal with Caracul, or Caracalla, the 
ſon of the emperor Severus, ſtyled by Oſſian, The San 
of the King of the world; and another expedition under 
the conduct of Oſcar, againſt the uſurper Carauſius, 
the Caros of Oſſian, who aſſumed the purple in the 
year 287. This correſponds pretty nearly with the ac- 
count given by the Iriſh hiſtories, which place the 


death of Fingal in the year 283, and the death of Oſ- 


car (who died many years before his father Offtan) in 
the year 296. 

At ſuch a diſtance of time, it cannot be expec- 
ted we ſhould be able to give a particular account of 
the life of Oſſian. The firft expedition on which his 
father ſent him was, to raiſe a ſtone on the banks 
of Crona, to perpetuate the memory of a victory 
which the king of Morven had obtained at that place. 
The Highlanders talk of this as being emblematical of 
that immortality which heroes were to receive from his 
future compoſitions. In this expedition he was aC- 
companied by Toſcar, father to the beautiful Malvina, 
the amiable companion of his grief, after the death of 
her beloved Oſcar, his ſon. It appears from his poems, 
that, in one of his early expeditions to Ireland, he had 
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Oſſian. 
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Ocan, fallen in love with and married Evirallin, daughter to 
—— Branno, petty king of Lego. I went in {uit of the 


« maid of Lego's ſable ſurge ; twelve of my people 
4% were there, the ſons of ſtreamy Morven. We came 
« to Branno, friend of ſtrangers; Branno of the ſound- 
« ing mail.—* From whence,” he ſaid, are the arms 
« of Reel? Not eaſy to win is the maid that has denied 
« the blue-eyed ſons of Erin. But bleſt be thou, O 
© {on of Fingal! happy is the maid that waits thee. 
% Though twelve daughters were mine, thine were the 
« choice, thou ſon of fame. Then he opened the hall 
„ of the maid ;z the dark haired Evirallin 1.“ This 
Evirallin was the mother of his ſon Oſcar, whoſe ex- 
ploits he celebrates in many of his poems, and whoſe 
death he laments in the firſt book of Temora. Eviral- 
lin died ſome time before Oſcar, (FixG. B. iv.), who 
ſeems to have been her only child; and Offian did not 
marry afterwards: fo that his poſterity ended in the 
death of Oſcar; who ſeems to have died as he was a- 
bout to be married to Malvina, the daughter of Toſ- 
car. Several of her lamentations for her lover are re- 
corded by Offian, which paint her grief in the ſtrong- 
eſt and molt beautiful colours. —“ It is the voice of 
« my love! few are bis vifits to my dreams.— But 
e thou dwellett in the ſoul of Malvina, ſon of mighty 
« Oſſian. My fighs ariſe with the beams of the eaſt; 
© my tears deſcend with the drops of night. I was a 
& lovely tree in thy preſence, Oſcar, with all my 
© branches round me: but thy death came like a blaſt 
© from the deſart, and laid my green head low; the 
« fpring returned with its ſhowers, but no green leaf 
&© of mine aroſe.” Poem of CROMA, 

The principal reſidence of Offian was in the vale of 
Cona, now Glenco, in Argyleſhire. See Fix GAL, in 
APPENDIX. 

His pocms relate many of his expeditions to Ire- 
land, Scandinavia, Clyde, and Tweed or Teutha. 
His exploits on theſe occafions, after making a large 
allowance for poctical exaggeration, ſhew him to have 
been no leſs a warrior than a poet. See Oss1an's 
Works, in the poems Calthon and Colmal, Lathmon, 
Berrathin, &c. By theſe expeditions, which were al- 
ways undertaken for the relief of the diſtreſſed, the 
mind of Oſſian ſeems to have been cultivated and en- 
larged beyond what is uſually to be met with in fo 
rude a period of ſociety as that in which he lived. His 
poems breathe throughout, ſuch a ſpirit of generoſity 
and tenderneſs, eſpecially towards the fair ſex, as is 
ſeldom or never to be met with in the compolitions of 
other poets who lived in a more advanced ſtate of civi- 
liſation. He lived to an extreme old age; having ſur- 
vived all his family and friends, many of whom periſh- 
ed by a fatal accident, recorded in one of his poems 


* 822 Galiccalled the Fall of Tura*. Malvina, alone, the love of 
«93;19uilif5, his ſon Ofcar, remained with him till within a few 


years of his death, and paid him every attention that 
could be expected from the tender relation in which ſhe 
ſtood to him. To her he addreſſes many of his poems, 
which ſeem to have been compoſed for the molt part 
in his old age. Her death 1s pathetically lamented by 
him in the poem of Berrathon : towards the cloſe of 
which, he gives the preſages of his own departure; an 
event which he often ar cnn for, under the blindneſs 
and other calamities of his declining years. © Roll 
on, ye dark-brown years, for ye bring no joy on 


« your courſe, Let the tomb open to Offian, for bit Off, 

« ſtrength has failed. The ſons of the lovg are gone . 

eto reſt: my voice remains, like a blaſt, that roars 

& lonely, on the ſca- ſurrounded rock, after the winds 

& are laid. The dak moſs whiſtles there, and the di. 

te ſtant mariner ſees the waving trees . But t Pon 

“ Oſſian is a tree that is withered. Its branches are ug 

& blaſted and bare; no green leaf covers its boy hs, 

& From its trunk no young ſhoot is ſecn to {pring, 

« The breeze whiftlcs in its grey moſs: the blaſt ſhakes 

„its head of age.——The ſtorm will ſoon overturn it, 

© and ſtrew all its dry branches with thee, O Dcrmig! 

* and with all the reſt of the mighty dead, in the, 

6 pou winding vale of Cona*.” * a 
t is not certain at what age Oſſian died; but from hare 

having been long blind with years, and from the many Verniz, 

contraſts, between his preſent and palt fituations, in 

poems compoſed, as it would appear, at a conſiderable 

diſtance of time trom each other, it is moſt likely he 


lived to an extreme old age. The current tradition is, 


that he died in the houſe of a Culdec, called the Sen of 
Alpin, with whom he is ſaid to have held ſevcral con- 
ferences about the doctrines of Chriſtianity. One of 
theſe dialogues is till preſerved, and bears the genuine 
marks of a very remote antiquity ; ( Difertation pre- 
fixed to Ofian's Works.) Several ot Offian's poems 
are addrefſcd to this ſon of Alpin, who was probably 
one of thoſe Chrittians whom 'the perſecution under 
Diocleſian had driven beyond the pale of the Roman 
empire. 

The poems of Offian, tho? always held in the higheſt 
efteem by thoſe who knew them, were allowed to remain 
in the obſcurity of their original Galic, till Mr Mac- 
pherſon, about 20 years ago, tranſlated a collection of 
them into Engliſh, which immediately attraRed the zt- 
tention of every perſon who had a true taſte for poetry. 
Dr Blair, in particular, introduced theſe poems into 
the world with thoſe critical remarks, which do no 
leſs honour fo himſelf than to the poet. According to 
that eminent critic, the two great characteriſties of Ol- 
ſian's poetry are tenderneſs and ſublimity, Offian is, 
perhaps, the only poet who never relaxes, or Jets him- 
lelf down into the light and amuling ſtrain. He moves 
perpetually in the high region of the grand and pathe- 
tic. The events which he records are all ſerious and 

rave; the ſcenery wild and romantic. We find not 
in him an imagination that ſports itſelf and dreſſes out 

ay trifles to pleaſe the fancy. His poetry, more per- 
4 than that of any other, deſerves to be ſtyled the 
poetry of the heart. It is a heart penetrated with noble 
ſentiments, with ſublime and tender paſſions ; a heart 
that glows and kindles the fancy; a heart that 1s full, 
and pours itſelf forth. Of all the great poets, Ho- 
mer is the one whoſe manner and whoſe times come 
the neareſt to Oſfi-n's, Homer's ideas were more en- 
larged, and his characters more diverſified, Oſhan's 
ideas fewer, but of the kind fitteſt for poetry + the 
bravery and generoſity of heroes, the tendernels of lo 
vers, and the attachment of friends. Homer is dit 
fuſe ; Oſſian abrupt and conciſe. His images de l 
blaze of lightning, which flaſh and vaniſh, Homer 
has more of impetuoſity and fire; Offian of a * 
and awful grandeur. In the patnetic, Homer has gre 
power ; but Offian exerts that power much oftenery 


aud has the character of tenderueſs more de 
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printed on his works. No poet knew better how to 
ſeize and melt the heart. 
ſentiment, we muſt be ſurpriſed to find that the pre- 
eminence mult clearly be given to the Celtic bard. This 
appears nowhere more remarkable than in the ſenti- 
ments which he expreſſes towards his enemies. U. 
« thal fell beneath my ſword, and the ſons of Berra- 
« thon fled, —It was then I ſaw him in his beauty, 
« and the tear hung in my eye. Thou art fallen, young 
« tree, I ſaid, with all thy beauty round thee. Thou 
« art fallen on thy plains, and the field is bare. The 
« winds come from the deſart, and there 1s no ſound 
« in thy leaves! Lovely art thou in death, fon of car- 
borne Larthmore *!”” His ſuppoſition, that all the 
little feuds and differences of this life ſhould be forgot 
o in a future ſtate, and that thoſe who had once been 
Take, foes would © ſtretch their arms to the ſame ſhell in 

« Loda,” gives us the higheſt idea of the man as well 

as of the poet. Daughter of beauty, thou art low! 

« A firange ſhore receives thy corſe. But the gholts 

© of Morven will open their halls, when they ſee thee 

% coming. Heroes around the feaſt of dim ſhells, in 

© the midſt of clouds, ſhall admire thee ; and virgins 

„ A-“ ſhall touch the barp of miſt f. The feuds of 
, „other years by the mighty dead are forgotten. The 
of © warriors now meet in peace, and ride together on 
« the tempeſl's wing. No clang of the ſhield, no noiſe 
« of the ipear, is heard in their peaceful dwellings. 
Side by fide they fit, who once mixed in battle their 
«© {tecl, There, Lochlin and Morven meet at the mu— 
« tual feaſt, and liften together to the ſong of their 
poem ad bards 1.“ 
„ But the ſublimity of moral ſentiments, if they want- 
ed the ſoftening of the tender, would be in hazard of 
giving a ſtiff air to poetry. It is not cnough that we 
admire, Admiration is a cold fceling in compariſon 
of that decp intereſt the heart rakes in tender and pa- 
thetic ſcenes, With ſcenes of this kind Offian abounds; 
and his high merit in theſe is inconteſtable. He may 
be blamed for drawing tears too often from our eyes; 
but that he has the power of commanding them, no 
man who has the leaſt ſenfibility can queſtion. His 
poems awake the tendereſt ſympathics, and inſpire the 
molt generous emotions. No reader can riſe from him 
without being warmed with the ſentiments of humani- 
ty, virtue, and honour. 

But the excellency of theſe poems occaſioned in 
many perſons a doubt of their authenticity. Their 
genumeneſs, however, has been very ably defended by 
Dr Blair and Lord Kames, and warmly ſupported by 
the author of the Galic Antiquities, who has given the 
public ſome more remains of Oſſian's poetry. 

As the nature of our work will not allow us to 
w# this matter at full length, we ſhall only give a 

rief view of the arguments offered in ſupport of the 
Mthenticity of theſe poems, referring our readers to 
tne authors juſt now mentioned for fuller ſatisfaction. 
Dk eſe compoſitions, ſay they, have all the internal 
= 3 of antiquity ſo 5 impreſſed upon them, 
3 reader of taſte and judgment can deny their 
r — They exhibit ſo lively a picture of 
w 8 3 ich have diſappeared for ages, as could be 
— . y from nature and real life. The features 
ly 11 iltindt, that few portraits of the life continual- 

rang before us are found to be drawn with ſo 
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much likeneſs. The manners uniformly relate to a 
very early ſtage of ſociety ; and no hint, no allufion 
to the arts, cuſtoms, or manners, of a more advanced 
period, appears throughout the poems. To that di- 
ſtinction of ranks, which is always found in adult ſo- 
creties, the poet appears to have been a perfect 
ſtranger. The firſt heroes prepare their own repalts, 
and indiſcriminately condeſcend to the moſt menial 
ſervices, Their quarrels ariſe from cauſes generally 
flight, but in fuch a period extremely natural. A. ri- 
valſhip in love, an omiffion at a feaſt, or an affront at 
a tournament, are often the foundation of a quarrel 
among fingle heroes. And the wars in which whole 
tribes are engaged, are carried on with a view, not to 
enlarge their territory, but to revenge perhaps the kill- 
ing of a few deer on their mountains, or the taking 
forcibly away one of their women. Their occupation 
was war and hunting, and their chief ambition was to 
have their fame in the ſongs of the bards. 

The notions of a future ftate, exhibited in theſe 
poems, are likewiſe ſtrongly marked with the charac- 
ters of antiquity. A creed ſo uncommon that the ima» 
gination of a modern could not be ſuppoſed to graſp 
ſo ſtrong an idea of it from mere fancy, is uniformly 
ſupported throughout. This creed is extremely fimple, 
but admirably ſuited to the times, 

The language too, and the ſtructure, of theſe poems, 
bear the moſt ſtriking characters of antiquity. The 
language is bold, animated, and metaphorical, ſuch 
as it is found to be in all infant-ſtates; where the 
words, as well as the ideas and objects, muſt be few; 
and where the language, like the imagination, is ſtrong 
and undiſciplined. No abſtract, and few genera], terms 
appear in the poems of Oſſian. If objects are but in- 
troduced in a fimile, they are always particulerized. 
It is “the young pine of Iaiſnuna;“ it is © the bow 
of the ſhowery Lena.” This character, fo conſpicuous 
in the poems of Offian, is a ſtriking feature in the lan- 
guape of all early (tates; whoſe objects and ideas are few 
and particular, and whoſe ordinary converſation is of 
courſe highly figurative and poetical. A picture, there- 
fore, marked with ſuch ſtriking features, could not be 
drawn without an original, 

The whole texture of the compoſition is alſo, like 
the language, bold, nervous, and conciſe ; yet always 
plain and artleſs ; without any thing of that modern 
refinement, or elaborate decoration, which attend the 
advancement of literature. No foreign ornaments are 
hunted after. 'The wild and grand nature which lay 
within the poet's view, is the ouly ſource from which 
he draws his ornaments. Beyond this circle, his ima- 
gination, though quick and rapid, ſeldom made any 
excurſion. We perceive his language always to be 
that of a perſon who ſaw and felt what he deſcribes 
who bore a part in the expeditions which he cele- 
brates, and who fought in the battles which he fings. 

In giving the external and more poſitive proots of the 
authenticity of Offian's poems, it is obſerved, — That 
there have been in the Highlands of Scotland, for ſome 
ages back, a vaſt many poems aſcribed to Offian : 
'Fhat theſe poems have been held in the higheſt vene- 
ration, repeated by almoſt all perſons, and on all oc- 
calions. Theſe are fats ſo well known, that no- 
body as yet has been hardy enough to deny them : 
There is not an old man in the Highlagds, who will 
320 Rot 
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Oſfizn. not declare, that he heard ſuch poems repeated by bis 
— father and grandfather, as pieces of the maſt remote 
antiquity, There is not a diſtrict in the Highlands 
where there are not many places, waters, ifles, caves, 
and mountains, which, from time immemorial, are 
called after the names of Oſſian's heroes. — There is not 
a lover of ancient tale or poetry, however illiterate, 
who is not well acquainted with almoſt every ſingle 
name, character, and incident, mentioned in thoſe tranſ- 
lations of Offian's poems, which he may have never 
heard of. —Bards, who are themſelves ſeveral centus ies 
old, quote thoſe poems, imitate them, and refer to 
them. —The ordivary converſation.and compariſons of 
the Highlanders frequently allude to the cultoms and 
characters mentioned in them ;—and many of their 
mol common proverbs, eftabliſhed by the molt ancient 
uſe, are lines borrowed from the poems of Oſhan ®.— 
amplcs un The moſt ancient of the clans boaſt of deriving their 
e pedigree, each from ſome one of Oſſian's heroes; —and 
in the Galie many of the figns armorial aſſumed by them, are drawn 
Antiquities, from the feats aſcribed to their predeceſſors in thoſe 
P-23,94-95- poems +,— Manuſcripts are mentioned, in which ſome 
Rad. of theſe have been preſerved for ſeveral centuries g; 
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3 and a liſt of living names, in different parts of the 


See ex- 


} Kames's Highlands, is appealed to, as perſons who ſtill repeat 
N a part of theſe poems l. — Whilſt Mr Macpherſon was 
3. i. 


0 Galic Ii. engaged in the tranſlation, many reſpectable perſons, 
ziquities, gentlemen and clergymen, avowed to the public, that 
7. 95. 128, theſe were Oſſian's poems, with which they had long 
$ Sce liſt of been acquainted, and that the tranſlation was literal g. 
_—_— e his appears alſo from the large ſpecimens of the ori- 


Blair's Dif. ginals publiſhed and campared by proper judges. The 


ſertation, Originals lay a conſiderable time in the hands of the 
Offian's bookſeller, for the inſpection of the curious; they have 
1 been afterwards ſhown frequently to many of the belt 


jadges, and offered for publication if the editior had 
been favoured with ſubſcriptions. In like manner, pro- 
poſals are now circulating for printing the originals of 
the ancient poems lately tranſlated by Mr Smith; a 
copy of which, in the event of ſubſcriptions not comin 
in, is depoſited with the Secretary to the Highlaud So- 
ciety in London. It is likewiſe argued in ſupport of 
the authenticity of theſe poems, that candid ſceptics, 
on hearing ſome of them repezted by illiterate perſons, 
who had never ſeen the tranſlation, cauſed them to 
give the meaning of what they repeated, by an extem- 
pore tranſlation 1ato Engliſh, and by this means had all 
* Pref. to their doubts of the authenticity of Oſſian removed “. 
Dr Percy's They urge further, that ſuch paſſages of Oſſian's works 
3 as are ſtill repeated by ſome old men, are among the moſt 
beautiful parts of Offian's poems; ſuch as the battle of 
Lora, the moſt affecting parts of Carthon, Berrathon, 
the death of Oſcar, and Darthula, or the children of 
Uſpoth, &c.; which gives a credibility to his being 
equal to the other parts of the collection, none of it 
being ſuperior to theſe in merit. 

To theſe, and the like arguments advanced in ſup- 
port of the authenticity of the poems aſcribed to Oſ- 
ſian, we find iittle objected by ſuch as are ſcepties on 
this head, except general aſſertions, That ſuch poems 


I:ciry, 
t edit. 


could not have heen compoſed in fo early a period; —. 


that tradition could not preſerve them fo jong ;—and 
the remains to be met with from oral recitation are 
now ſo inconhderable. 


To this it has been anſwered, That poctry has been 
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' unoccupied by any other employment or 
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cultivated with moſt ſucceſs in the earlieſt: ſt ages of. ſo. 
ciety ; that in Greece, Orpheus, Linus, Helod, and 
Homer, wrote their admirable poems ſome ages before 
any thing had been written in proſe in the. Greek lan. 
guage ; that the book of Job, written in à very earl 

periad of ſociety, is highly poetical; that among the 
tribes of Lapland and America, there have been found 
in the earlieit ſtate, ſome excellent pieces of poetry. 
That the Caledonians in particular, had ſome peculiar 
inſtitutions, which tended to improve their poetry; 
their druids were among the moſt learned philoſophers 
which perhaps any age or country produced; their 
bards or poets were the diſciples of thoſe druids, and 
were always a ſtanding order, to which none but the 
moſt promiting geniuſes were admitted. This ſtand- 
iog college of poets was furniſhed, not only with the 
fruits of their own long ſtudy and obſervation, but al. 
ſo with as much as merited to be preſerved of the com- 
poſitions of their predeceſſors in office, fince the «light 
of the ſong“ firſt dawned. They had the advantage 
of one another's converſation; which would excite their 
emulation, and make them aſpite to eminence :; They 
were always preſent, and generally engaged, in every 
grown operation that was tranſacted ; which cquld not 
ail to inſpire their muſe with the trueſt poetic fire. 

The caſe of Offian was particularly favourable, He 
lived in an age waen manners came to a conſiderable 
degree of refinement under the care of the Bards and 
Druids. Poetry in his day was conſiderably advanced ; 
and the language, though ftrong and figurative, had 
undergone ſome degree of cultivation, and learned to 
flow in regular numbers, adapted to the harp, the fa- 
vourite inſtrument of the times. As a prince and a 
warrior, his mind muſt have been expanded and much 
enlarged by his excurſions to other countries. At 
home he had Ullin, Alpin, Carril, and Ryno, to con- 
verſe with; all of them poets of eminence, who would 
have advantaged him greatly by their example and 
converſation, All theſe advantages, meeting with 2 
native fire and enthuſiaſm of genius, as in the caſe of 
Oſhan, may well be ſuppoſed to have produced poems 
that might challenge the vencration of ages. 

But it is not to their merit alone that we owe the 
preſervation of theſe poems ſo long by oral tradition. 
Other circumſtances concurred ; of which, the inſtitution 
of the Bakps deſerves particular notice. In a country, 
the only one perhaps in the world in which there was 
always, from the earlieſt period almoſt to the preſent 
age, a ſtanding order of poets, we cannot reaſonably 
be ſurpriſed, either at finding excellent poems compo. 
ſed, or, after being compoſed, carefully preſerved 
from oblivion, A great part of the buſineſs of this or- 
der was to watch over the poems of Offian, In ever} 
family of diſtinction there was always one principal 
bard, and a number of diſciples, who vied with each 
other in having theſe poems in the greatelt perfection. 
Should the inſtitution of the bards laſt for ever, the 
poems of Oſſian could never periſh. ket 

Nor were they only the bards of great families who 
took an intereſt in theſe poems: the vaſſal, equally 
fond of the ſong with his ſuperior, entertained bim- 
ſelf in the ſame manner. This, with a lite free from 
care, a ſpirit unbroken by labour, and a ſpace of time 
diverhon, 


contributed to render the Highlanders a nation 0 
ſngers 


On, 0 


ban. ſingers 
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and poets. From ſuch a people, the ſuperior 
merit of Oſſian's poems would naturally procure every 
encouragement, which they always retained as long as 
the manners of the people remained unchanged, 

Many other reaſons conſpired to preſerve the poems 
of Offian. The martial and intrepid ſpirit which they 
breathed, made it the interelt of the chieftains to pre- 
ſerre them: the ſtrain of juſtice, generoſity, and hu- 
maiity, which runs through them, recommended them 
to the ſuperintendants of religion, who well knew how 
much the morals of a people muſt be tinctured with 
thoſe ſongs which they are continually repeating, and 
which have all the advantages of poetry and of muſic. 
In ſuperſtitious ages, the people revered theſe poems 
ſrom their being addreſſed generally to ſome © fon of 
« the rock,” ſuppoſed to be the tutelar ſaint of the 
place, or the great Iriſh apoſtle St Patrick. Beſides, 
every hill and dale which the natives of the Highlands 
walked over, was clafſic ground. Every mountain, 
rock, and river, was immortalized in the ſong. This 
ſong would naturally be ſuggeſted by the ſight of theſe 
objects, and every body would hum it as he walked 
along. All the proverbs and cuſtoms to which theſe 
poems gave riſe, would operate in the ſame manner. 
The ſon would aſk what they meant, and the father 
would repeat the ſong from which they were taken. 
The diſtin& and unſubdued ftate in which the High- 
landers remained for ſo long a courſe of ages, every 
clan, one generation after another, inhabiting the ſame 
valley, till towards the preſent century, contributed 
much to preſerve their traditions and their poems ; 
and the conſtant and general cuſtom of repeating theſe 
in the winter-nights, kept them always alive in their 
remembrance, | 

To theſe cauſes and cuſtoms the preſervation of 
Oſſian's poems, for ſo many ages, has been aſcribed. 
But theſe cauſes and cuſtoms have ceaſed to exiſt; and 
the poems of Offian, of courſe, have ceaſed to be 
repeated. —Within a century back, the Highlands of 
Scotland have undergone a greater revolution than it 
had done for ten before that period. With a quicker 
pace the feudal ſyſtem vaniſhed ; property fluctuated; 
new laws and new cuſtoms ſtept in, and ſupplanted 
the old: and all this, with ſuch ſudden and ſuch 
violent convulſions, as may well account for the ſhaking 
of a fabric which had ftood ſo many ages, that it 
ſeemed to have bidden defiance to all the injuries of 
time, Even fince Mr Macpherſon gathered the poems 
in his collection, the amuſements, employments, and 
taſte of the Highlanders are much altered. A greater 
a:tention to commerce, agriculture, and paſturage, has 
quite engroſſed that partial attention which was paid, 
even then, to the ſong of the bard. In twenty years 
hence, if manners continue to change fo fait as they 
do at preſet, the fainteſt traces will ſcarce be found 
« thoſe tales and poems. „ Offian himſelf is the laſt 
5 of his race; and he too ſhall ſoon be no more, for 
x N branches are already ſtrewed on all the 
0 Among the cauſes which make theſe poems vaniſh 

2 rapidly, poverty and the iron rod ſhould come in 

„ arge ſhare, From the baneful ſhade of thoſe 


erer of «the muſe, the light of the ſong mult faſt / 


retire, 


ent 11. Nu other reaſon needs be given why the pre- 


Zülanders neglect ſo much the ſongs of their 
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fathers,—Onee, the humble, but happy vaſſal, ſat at 
his eaſc, at the foot of his grey rock or green tree. 
Few were his wants, and fewer ſtill his cares; for he 
beheld his herds ſporting around him, on his then un— 
meaſured mountain, He hummed the careleſs ſong, 
and tuned his harp with joy, while his ſoul in ſilenee 
bleſſed his children. Now, we were going to draw the 
compariſon : tained 


fed Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit. 

It is more agreeable to remark, as another cauſe for 
the neglect of ancient poems and traditions, the 
growth of induſtry, which fills up all the blanks of 
time to more advantage, and eſpecially the increaſe 
of more uſeful knowledge. — But above all, the ex- 
tinction of the order of the bards haſtened the cata- 
ſtrophe of Oſſian's poems. By a happy concidence 
Macpherſon overtook the very laſt that remained of this 
order, (Macvurich, bard to Clanronald), and got his 
treaſure. This fact (with the red boot furniſhed by 
Mr Macdonald of Croidart, and ſome other MSS.) ac- 
countsfor Mr Macpberſon's having found theſe poems in 
greater number and perfection than they could ever 
ſince be met with. The fragments, however, which 
have ſince been gathered, give a credibility to every 
thing that has been ſaid of the original grandeur of 
the building. | 

After giving this abſtra@ of the arguments urged 
for the authenticity of Oſſian's poems, and of the 
anſwers to objections ſtarted againſt them, we ſhall 
conclude with referring thoſe who wiſh to ſee the 
ſubje& diſcuſſed on a different footing, namely, by an 
appeal to fads, to two pamphlets recently publiſhed, 
Shaw's Inquiry, and Clark's Anſwer : From the 
former of which, the authenticity of Oſſian's poems 
ſeemed 30 ſuſtain a very formidable attack; till the 
latter appeared, expoſed the impotence of the attempt, 
and ſhewed the unſhaken baſis on which the object of 
it reſted. So that now we ſeem authoriſed to conclude, 
without the imputation of partiality, that the contro- 
verſy is at laſt come to an end; and that the genuine- 
neſs of the poems will be as univerſally eſtabliſhed in 
other nations, as the originals have been admired for 
ages in the Highlands. 

OSSIFICATION, the formation cf bones; but 
more particularly the converſion of parts naturally ſoft 
to the hardneſs and conſiſtence of bones. 

OSSORY, the weſt diviſion of Queen's-county in 
Ireland. 

Ossox (Bale biſhop of). See Bare. | 

OSTADE ( Adrian Van), an eminent Dutch painter 
born at Lubec in 1610. He was a diſciple of Francis 
Hals, in whoſe ſchool Brouwer was cotemporary with 


bim, where they contracted an intimate friendſhip. 


The ſubje&s of his pencil were always of a low kind, 
he having nearly the ſame ideas as Teniers; diverting 
himſelf with clowns and drunkards in ſtables, ale- 
houſes, and kitchens. His pictures are ſo tranſparent 
and highly finiſhed, that they have the poliſh and luſtre 
of enamel: they have frequently a force ſuperior to 
Teniers; yet it were to be wiſhed that he had not de- 
ſigned his figures ſo ſhort. He is perhaps one of the 
Dvtch maſters who beſt underſtood the chars ob/curs ; 
and he was often employed to paint figures for the belt 
landicape painters of his couutrymen. He died in 
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Offina 1685, His works, eſpecially thoſe of his beſt time 
and manner, are very ſcarce; ſo that when they are to 

Oltervald. he purchaſed, no price is thought too much for them, 
His prints etched by himſelf, large and ſmall, conſiſt 
of 54 pieces. 0 

OSSUNA, an ancient and conſiderable town of An- 
daluſia in Spain; with an univerfity, an hoſpital, and 
the title of a duchy. N. Lat. 37. 8. W. Long. 4.18. 

OSTALRIC, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, It 

had a ſtrong caftle, but was taken by the French and 
demoliſhed in 1695. It is ſeated on the river Tordera, 
in E. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 24. 44. 

OST END, a very ſtrong ſea- port town of the Ne- 
therlands, in Auſtrian Flanders, with a good harbour, 
and a magnificent town-houſe. It is not very large, 
but is very well fortified. This place was taken by 
the Dutch in 1706, but reſtored to the emperor in 
1723; when an Eaft India company was eſtabliſhed 
here, but entirely ſuppreſſed by treaty in 1731. It 
was taken by the Freneh in Auguſt 1745, after ten 
days fiege; but rendered back by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle. E. Long. 2. 48. N. Lat. 51. 17. 

OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, though ſup- 
poſed by many to be an earth, is truly a cruſtated kind 
of ſpar debaſed by earth, and therefore not tranſpa- 
rent. It is uſually found coating over vegetables, or 
other bodies, in form of incrultations; fo that the true 
oſteocolla is a tubular cruſtaceous ſpar of a very foul 
and coarle texture; and carries with it much more the 
appearance of a marl than of a ſpecies of ſpar. The 
maſſes of oſteocolla, though regularly of the ſame fi- 
gure, are very different in ſize; ſome of them not be- 
iag thicker than a crow quill, while others are five and 
{ix inches in diameter; it is always, however, of a tu- 
bular figure, and a wrinkled rough ſurface. Oſteo— 
colla is frequent in Germany; where it is found bu- 
ried near the ſurface of the earth, fometimes in ſtrata 
of ſand, but more frequently among marls: it ſhould 
be choſen, for uſe, the pureſt that can be had, of a pale 
brown colour, and of a tolerably firm and cloſe tex- 


ture, It has long been famous for bringing on a cal- 


Ivs in fractured bones; its name, g/teocella, ſignifies 
«« bone-glue,” or the © bone-binder.” It is alſo re- 
commended as a diuretic, and as good in the fluor al- 
bus; but the preſent practice has rejected it. 
OSTEOLOGY, that part of anatomy which treats 
ef the bones. See AnaTony, Part I. | 
OSTERVALD (John Frederick), a famous Pro- 
teftant divine, was born at Neuſchatel in 1663; and 
made ſuch rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, that he be- 
came maſter of arts at Saumur before he was 16 years 
of age. He afterwards ſtudied at Orleans and at Pa- 
ris. At his return to Neufchatel in 1699, he be- 
came paſtor of the church there; and contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip with the celebrated John Alphonſus 
Lurretin of Geneva, and the illuſtrious Samuel We— 
1cnfels of Baſil. "The union of theſe three divines, 
which was called the Triumvirate of the divines of 
Sabiſſerlaud, lalted till his death. Mr Oftervald ac- 
quired the higheſt reputation by his virtues, his zeal 
12 inſtructing his diſciples, and reſtoring eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline. He wrote many books in French; the 
principal of which are, 1. A Treatiſe concerning the 
Sources of Corruption; which is a good moral piece. 
2. A Catechiſm, or InſtruRion in the Chriſtian Reli- 
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gion; which has been tranſlated into German, Dutch, og; 


3 
9 ait 
and Engliſh; and the Abridgment of the Sacred Hi. — 
ſtory, which he prefixed to it, was tranſlated and print. Otacin, 
ed in Arabic, in order to be ſent to the Eaſt Indies, — 
by the care of the Society for the propagation of the 
Goſpel: and that Society, eſtabliſhed in London, ho- 
noured Him, by admitting him an honorary member, 
3. A treatiſe againſt Impurity. 4. An edition of the 
French Bible of Geneva, with Arguments and Reflec. 
tions, in folio. 5. Ethica Chriſtiana, 6. Theologie 
Compendium, & c. He died in 1747, regretted by all 
who'kucw bim. 

OSTIA, a town formerly of note, on the left or 
ſouth fide and at the mouth of the Tiber, whence its 
name; the firſt Roman colony led by Ancus Martius, 
called Colonia Oſtienſir, At this day ut lies in ruins, 
only retaining its name. There were 1alt-works there, 
called Saline Oftienſes, as early as the times of Ancug 
Martius, (Livy); trom which the Via Salaria, which 
led to the Sabines, took its name, (Varro) It gave 
name to one of the gates of Rome, which was called 
O/tien/is, (Ammian). 

OSTIAC RS, a people of Siberia in Alia, who in- 
habit the banks of the river Oby. See SisERI4A. 

OSTRACION, in zoology, a genus of the amphi- 
bia nantes clais. It has ten long cylindrical obtuſe 
tecth in each jaw; the aperture is lincar; the body is 
covered with a bony ſubſtance, and it has no belly- 
fins. There are nine ſpecies; principally diſtinguiſhed 
by the angles of their bodies, and number of fins near 
their tail. 

OSTRACISM, in Grecian antiquity, denotes the 
baniſhment of ſuch perſons whoſe merit and influence 
gave umbrage to the people of Athens, left they ſhould 
attempt any thing againſt the. public liberty. This 
puniſhment was called g/traci/m, from the Greek word 
fan, which properly fignifies a © ſhell;?” but when 
applied to this object, it is uſed for the billet on which 
the Athenians wrote the names of the citizens whom 
they intended to baniſh, The learned are divided with 
regard to the ſubſtance of which this billet was form- 
ed: ſome inſiſt that it was a ſmall ſtone, or a piece of 
brick; ſome, that it was a piece of bark; and others 
aſſert, that it was a _ The word admits moſt of 
theſe interpretations. But what determines its true 
ſenſe, is the epithet given it by ancient authors, of 
ceramice maſtix ; which words ſignify, 4 The puniſh- 
ment of potter's clay:“ and this expreſſion ſeems to 
us a proof, that the word rpx*ov, when applied on this 
occaſion, hignifies a © piece of baked earth, in the torm 
of a ſhell; and undoubtedly the Latin authors had 
this idea of the word litre, for they tranſlated it by 
teſtula. 

The ancients are likewiſe divided with regard to the 
time when oſtraciſm was inſtituted. But they all agree, 
that the perſon who moved the law, was its firit vie- 
tim. But as to the name of its patron, and the time 
of its eltabliſhment, they differ extremely. Many are 
of opinion, that oftraciſm owes its origin to very te- 
mote times. | | : 

However that be, the puniſhment of oftraciſm was 
inflited by the Athenians when their liberty was 1a 
danger. If, for inſtance, jealouſy or ambition had 
ſowed diſcord among the chiefs of the republic; and if 


different parties were formed, which threatened ſome 
revolution 


gftraciſm, re vo 
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jution in the ſtate; the people aſſembled to propoſe 
ſures proper to be taken in order to prevent the 
conſequences of a diviſion which in the end might be 
fatal to freedom. Oitraciſm was the remedy to which 
they uſually had recourſe on theſe occaſions ; and the 
conſultations of the people generally terminated with a 
decree, in which a day was fixed for a particular aſ- 
ſembly, when they were to proceed to the ſentence of 
oſtraciſm. Then they who were threatened with ba- 
niſhment, omitted no aſſiduity or art which might 
gain them the favour of the people. They, made ha- 
raogues to evince their innocence, and the great inju- 
ſtice that would be done them if they were baniſhed. 
They ſolicited, in perſon, the intereſt of every citizen; 
all their party exerted themſelves in their behalf; they 
procured informers to vilify the chiefs of the oppoſite 
faction. Some time before the meeting of the aſſem- 
bly, a wooden incloſure was raiſed in the forum, with 
ten doors, #. e. with as many as there were tribes in 
the republic; and when the appointed day was come, 
the citizens of each tribe entered at their reſpective 
door, and threw into the middle of the incloſure the 
ſmall brick on which the citizen's name was written 
whoſe baniſhment they voted. The archons and the 
ſenate preſided at this aſſembly, and counted the bil- 
lets. He who was condemned by 6000 of his fellow- 
citizens, was obliged to quit the city within ten days; 
for 6000 voices, at leaſt, were requiſite to baniſh an 
Athenian by oltraciſm. 

The Athenians, without doubt, foreſaw the incon- 
veniences to which this law was ſubject ; but they 
choſe rather, as Cornelius Nepos hath remarked, ſome- 
times to expoſe the innocent to an unjuſt cenſure, than 
to live in continual alarms. Yet as they were ſenſible 
that the injuſtice of confounding virtue and vice would 
have been too flagrant, they ſoftened, as much as 
they could, the rigour of oftiaciſm. It was not ag- 
—_—_ with the circumſtances which were moſt diſ- 

onourable and ſhocking in the ordinary mode of 
exile, They did not confiſcate the goods of thoſe 
who were baniſhed by oſtraciſm. They enjoyed the 
produce of thrir effects in the places into which they 
were banithed ; and they were baniſhed only for a 
certain time. But in the common baniſhment, the 
2 of the exiles were always conſiſcated, and no 

opes were given them of ever returning to Athens. 

The ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes informs us of a third 
difference betwixt oftraciſm and the common baniſh- 
ment. He ſays, that a particular place of retirement 
was aſſigned to thoſe who were baniſhed by oſtraciſm, 
which was not appointed to the other exiles. We ſuſ- 
pet, however, the truth of this obſervation; for The · 
miltocles was certainly not limited in his baniſhment. 
That great man, as we are told by 'Thucydides, tho? 
his chief reſidence was at Argi, travelled over all the 
Peloponneſus, 

This puniſhment, far from conveying the idea of 
infamy, became, at Athens, a proof of merit, by the 
objects on which it was inflidded; as Ariltidcs the ſo- 
phiſt juſtly obſerves, in his ſecond declamation againſt 
the Goryias of Piato, where he ſays, that oſtraciſm 
was not an eſſec of the vindict.ve ſpirit of the people 
againſt thoſe whom it condemned; that the law, whe- 
ther good or bad (for he enters not into an examina» 


tion of the queltton), was only meant to prune the 
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ſuxuriant growth of tranſcendent merit; that it con- Oftraciim 


demned to an exile of ten years, only thoſe illuſtrious 
men who were accuſed of bejpg exalted far above 
other citizens by their conſpicuous virtue; and that 
none of that public indignation was ſhewn to the exiles 
by oſtraciim, which commonly breaks out againſt cri- 
minals, : 

Such were the mitigations with which this law was 
introduced among the Athenians : and by them we ſee 
that they were ſenſible of all the inconveniences to 
which it was ſubject, They were indeed too enlight- 
ened a people, nut to foreſce the many inſtances of in- 
juſtice which it might produce; that if in ſome re- 
ſpects it would be. favourable to liberty, in others it 
would be its enemy, by condemning citizens without 
allowing them a previous defence, and by making a 
capricious and envious people arbiters of the fate of 
great men ; that it might even become pernicious to 
che tate, by depriving it of its beſt ſubjects, and 
by rendering the adminiſtration of public affairs an 
odious employment to men of capital talents and 
virtue. | 

However great the inconveniences of Oftraciſnt 
were, it would not have been impoſſible to avoid them; 
and we may add, that this law would have been of 
ſervice to the itate, if the people by whom it was in- 
{tituced had always had diſcernment enough only to 
give it force on fuch occaſions as endangered liberty. 
But its fate was like that of almoſt all other laws which 
the wiſeſt legiſlators have planned for the good of com- 
munities. Deſtined by their inſtitution to maintain 


order, to repreſs injuſtice, and to protect innocence, 


men have found ways to pervert their application, and 
have made them inſtruments to gratify their private 
paſſions. Thus oſtraciſm was eſtabliſhed to prevent 
the dangerous enterpriſes of the great, and to preſerve 
the vigour of the democracy; but the people of A- 
thens, naturally jealous and envious, excrted that law, 
to remove men of eminent merit from the ſtate, by 
whoſe preſence they were reproved and intimidated. 
The fear of tyranny was commonly but a ſpecious 
pretext with which they veiled their malignity. The 
repeated victories which they had gained over the Per- 
fians, had rendered them, ſays Plutarch, proud and 
inſolent. Intoxicated with their proſperity, they arro- 
gated all its glory to themſclves; they were jealous of 
thoſe citizens, whoſe political and military talents were 
the ſubjects of public eulogium. They thought the 
glory acquired by great men diminiſhed their own re- 
putation. An Athenian no ſooner diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a ſplendid action, than he was marked out as a vie- 
tim by public envy. His reputation was a ſufficient 
reaſon for his baniſhment. 

OSTRACITES, in natural hiſtory, the name 
which authors have given the foflile oylter ſhell, O- 
ſtracites has the ſame medical virtues with other ab- 
ſorbent and calcareous earths, 

OSTREA, the oysTEx, in zoology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of vermes tettacea, The ſhell has 
two uncqual valves; the cardo has no teeth, but a ſmall 
hollowd- it with tranſverte lateresF ſtreaks. There are 
31 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by prcuharitics 
in their ſhells. The common oyiter is reckoned an 
excellent food; and is eaten both raw, and variouſly 
prepared, 


Britain 


0 


Oſtrea. 
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Oſtrea. 


„ 


Britain has been noted for oyſters from the time of 


— — Tuvenal, who, ſatyrizing an epicure, ſays, 


Pennants 
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Circæis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad Saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo, 
O/trea, callebat primo deprendere morſu. 


He, whether Circe's rock his oyſters bore, 
Or Lucrine lake, or diſtant Richborough's ſhore 
Knew at firſt tatte. 


The luxurious Romans were very fond of this 
fiſh, and had their layers or ftews for oylters as we 
have at preſent. Sergius Orata was the firlt inventor, 
as early as the time of L. Craſſus the orator. He did 
not make them for the ſake of indulging his appetite, 
but thro” avarice, and made great profits from them. 
Orata got great credit for his Lucrine oyſters ; for, 
ſays Pliny, the Britiſh were not then known. 

The ancients eat them raw, and ſometimes roaſt- 
ed. They had alſo a cuſtom of ſewing them with 
mallows and docks, or with fiſh, and eſteemed them 
very nouriſhing. 

Britain ſtill keeps its ſuperiority in oyſters over 
other countries. Moſt of our coaſts produce them 
naturally ; and in ſuch places they are taken by dred- 
ging, and are become an article of commerce, both 
raw and pickled, The very ſhells, calcined, become 
an uſeful medicine as an abſorbeat. In common with 
other ſhells, they prove an excellent manure. 

Stews or layers of oyſters are formed in places 
which nature never allotted as habitations for them. 
Thoſe near Colcheſter have been long famous; at pre- 
ſent there are others that at leaſt rival the former, near 
the mouth of the Thames. The oyſters, or their ſpats, 
are brought to convenient places, where they improve 
in taſte and ſize. It is an error to ſuppoſe, that the 
fine green obſerved in oyſters taken from artificial beds, 
is owing to copperas ; it being notorious how deſtruc- 
tive the ſubſtance or the ſolution of it is to all iſh. We 
cannot give a better account of the cauſe, or of the 
whole treament of oyſters, than what 1s preſerved in 
the learned biſhop Sprat's hiſtory of the Royal Socie- 
ty, from p. 307, to 309. 

In the mouth of May, the oyſters caſt their ſpawn, 
{which the dredgers call their pats ;) it is like to 
a drop of candle, and about the bigneſs of a half. 
enny. 

« 'Fhe ſpat cleaves to ſtones, old oyſter-ſhells, pieces 
of wood, and ſuch like things, at the bottom of the 
ſea, which they call cu/tch. 

elt is probably conjeQured, that the ſpat in 24 
bours begins to have a ſhell. | 

« In the month of May, the dredgers (by the law 
of the admiralty court) have liberty to catch all man- 
ner of oylters, of what ſize ſoever. | 

When they have taken them, with a knife they 
gently raiſe the {mall brood from the cultch, and then 
they throw the cultch in again, to preſerve the ground 
for the future, unleſs they be ſo newly ſpat, that they 
cannot be ſafely ſevered from the cultch ; ,in that caſe 
they are permitted to take the ſtone or ſhell, &c. that 
the ſpat is upon, one ſhell having many times 20 
ſpats. | 
After the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the cultch, and puniſhable to take any other 
oy ters, unleſs it be thoſe of ſize, (that is to ſay) about 
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the bigneſs of an half. crown piece, or when, the two 014, 
ſhells being ſhut, a fair ſhilling will rattle between Oltric), 


of BE 


them. 


© The places where theſe oyſters are chiefly catched, 
are called the Pent-Burnham, Malden, and Colne-aua- 
ters; the latter taking its name from the river of 
Colne, which paſſeth by Colne-Cheſter, gives the 
name to that town, and runs into a creek of the 
ſea, at a place called the Hythe, being the ſuburbs of 
the town, | 

«© 'This brood and other oyſters, they carry to the 
creeks of the ſea, at Brickel-Sea, Merſy, Langno, 
Fingrego, Wivenho, Tolefbury, and Saltcoaſe, and 
there throw them into the channel, which they call 
their beds or /ayers, where they grow and fatten, and 
in two or three years the ſmalleſt brood will be oyſters 
of the ſize aforeſaid. 

„ Thoſe oyſters which they would have green, they 
put into pits about three feet deep in the ſalt-marſhes, 
which are overflowed only at ſpring-tides, to which 
they have ſluices, and let out the ſalt- water until it is 
about a foot and half deep. 

« "Theſe pits, from ſome quality in the ſoil co · ope · 
rating with the heat of the ſun, will become green, 
and communicate their colour to the oyſters that are 
put into them in four or five days, tho' they common- 
ly let them continue there fix weeks or two months, in 
whieh time they will be of a dark green. 

To prove that the ſun operates in the greening, 
Toleſbury pits will green only in ſummer ; but that 
the earth hath the greater power, Briekel- Sea pits green 
both winter and ſummer : and for a further proof, a 
pit within a foot of a 2822 ill not green; and 


thoſe that did green very well, will in time loſe their 
quality. 


« The oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie with | 


their hollow ſhell downwards ; and when it goes out, 
they turn on the other fide: they remove not from 
their place, unleſs in cold weather, to cover themſelves 
in the ouſe. | | 

« The reaſon of the ſcarcity of oyſters, and conſe- 
quently of their dearneſs, is, becauſe they are of late 
years bought up by the Dutch. 

% There are great peualties by the admiralty court, 
laid upon thoſe that fiſh out of thoſe grounds which 
the court appoints, or that deſtroy the cultch, or that 
take any oyſters that are not of ſize, or that do not 
tread under their feet, or throw upon the ſhore, a fiſh 
which they call a five-finger, reſembling a ſpur- rowel, 
becauſe that fiſh gets into the oyſters when they gape, 
and ſucks them out. 

„ The reaſon that ſuch a penalty is ſet upon any 
that ſhall deſtroy the cultch, is, becauſe they find 
that if that be taken away, the ouſe will increaſe, 
and the muſcles and cockles will breed there, and de- 
ſtroy the oyſters, they having not wheredn to flick 
their ſpat. 

The oyſters are ſick after they have ſpat; but in 
June and July they begin. to mend, and in Augutt 
they are perfectly well: the male oyſter is black- lick, 
having a black ſubſtance in the fin; the female white- 
fick (as they term it), having a milky ſubſtance in the 
bu. They are ſalt in the pits, ſalter ia the layers, but 
ſalteſt at ſea.” 


OSTRICH, in zoology. See STRUTHIO, | The 
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kinds, particularly the cocoa- nut. 


SS. ©. 

OSTUNT, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Terra di Otranto, with a biſhop's 
ſee, Its territory is well cultivated, and abounds with 
olives and almonds. It is ſeated on a mountain near 
the gulph of Venice, in E. Long. 17. 49. N. Lat, 
WEGO, a fort of North America, ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide of the lake Ontario, in W. Long. 70. 35. 
N. Lat. 45. 15. ä | 

OSWEIZEN, a town of Poland, in the Palatinate 
of Cracovia, with the title of a duchy. It carries on a 
great trade in ſalt, and is ſeated on the river Viſtula. 
E. Long. 19. 47. N. Lat. 50. 1. 

OTACOUSTIC ix sT UMEN T, or Auricular Tube, 
an inſtrument to facilitate the hearing. Sce Acou- 
srics, n“ 26. 

OTAHEITEE, a celebrated iſland of the South 
Sea, ſituated in W. Long. 149. 13. 8. Lat. 17. 46. 
It was diſcovered by Captain Wallis in 1767 ; after- 
wards Mr Bougainville touched here, and it was viſit- 
ed by Captain Cook in 1773 and 1774. 

The iſland conſiſts of two diſtinct kingdoms, which 
re united by a narrow neck of land; the larger be- 
ing called by the natives Tiarrabou, or O-Tabeitee- Nur; 
the ſmaller one, Cpourecou, or O-Taheitee-Ete. The 
circumference of both iſlands is about 40 leagues ; the 


deut larger kingdom being divided into 43 diſtricts. The 


country has a delightful romantic appearance. The 
coaſt viewed from the ſea, preſents a moſt beautiful 
proſpect, being elevated like an amphitheatre. The 
iſland is ſkirted with a reef of rocks, and towards the 
ſea is level, being covered with fruit-trees of various 
At the diſtance of 
about three miles from the ſhore, the country riſes in- 
to lofty hills that are covered with wood, and termi- 
nate in peaks, from which large rivers are precipitated 
into the ſea, The ſtones every where appear to have 
been burnt, not one being found which did not give 
manifeſt igns of fire; ſo that there is great reaſon for 
ſoppoſing, that this and the neighbouring iſlands are 
either the ſhattered remains of a continent, or were 
torn from rocks, which from the creation of the world 
have been the bed of the ſea, and thrown up in heaps 
to a height which the waters never reach. What is 
further extraordinary, the water does not gradually 
grow ſhallow as we approach the ſhore, but is of im- 
menſe depth cloſe by the land; aud the iſlands in this 
netphbourhood are almoſt every where ſurrounded by 
reets, which appear to be rude and broken in the 
manner that ſome violent concuſſion would naturally 
leave the ſolid ſubſtance of the earth; and Mr Forſter 
law a rock with projecting longitudinal angles of black 
compact baſaltes. The exterior ranges of hills are 
lometimes entirely barren, and contain a great quan- 
tity of yellowiſh clay, mixed with iron ochre; but 
others are Covered with mould and wood like the moun- 
tans in the internal parts of the country. Pieces of 
quartz are ſometimes met with here; but no indica- 
tons of precious minerals or metals of any kind bave 
been obſerved, iron only excepted. 
The air is extremely heflthy and pleaſant; the heat 
- not troubleſome; and freſh meat will keep yery well 
= two days, and fiſh one day. The winds do not 
2w conllantly from the eaſt, but generally a little 


breeze from ealt to ſouth- ſouth eaſt. The tide riſes 
Ver, VIII | 


WM... 


very little; and, being governed by the winds, is very Otaheitee« 


9 


uncertain. The climate,” ſays Mr Bougainville, is 
ſo healthy, that notwithſtanding the hard labour of the 
ſhips companies while on ſhore, though the men were 
continually in the water, and expoſed to the meridian 
ſun, though they ſlept upon the bare foil, and in the 
open air, none of them fell fick; thoſe who were af- 
flicted with the ſcurvy, and were ſent on ſhore, regain- 
ed their ſtrength : although they were obliged to aſſiſt 
in the erecting of a fort, and had ſcarce one uninter- 
rupted night, yet they were ſo far recovered in the 
ſhort ſpace of time they continued there, that they 
were afterwards perfectly cured on board.“ 


Notwithitanding the great height of the inland High 
mountains of Otaheitee, none of their rocks have the talus. 


appearance of barrenneſs, every one of them being co- 
vered with woods. We hardly believed our eyes,” 
ſays M. de Bougainville,“ when we ſaw a peak cover. 
ed with woods up to its higheſt ſummit, which riſes 
above the level of the mountains in the anterior parts 
of the ſouthern quarter of this iſland. Its apparent 
ſize ſeemed to be more than 3© toiſes in diameter, and 

rew leſs in breadth as it roſe higher. At a diltance 
it might have been taken for a pyramid of immenſe 
height, which the hand of an able ſculptor had adorn- 
ed with garlands and foliage.” One of the mates of 
the dolphin, with a party of marines and ſeamen, pe- 
netrated into the interior parts of the iſland; and ha- 
ving aſcended, with great difficulty, a mountain which 
they ſuppoſed to, be a mile high, they diſcovered 
mountains before them ſo much higher, that with re- 
ſpe& to them they ſeemed to be in a valley: towards 


the ſea the view was enchanting, the fides of the hills 


were beautifully clothed with wood, villages were 
every Where interſperſed, and the valleys between them 
afforded a ſtill richer proſpect; the houſes ſtood thicker, 
and the verdure was more luxuriant ; and Mr Forſter, 
with other gentlemen, aſcended to the ſummit of one 
of the higheſt mountains in the ifland, from whence 
they had a proſpect of the iſland of Huahine, and 
ſome others lying at the diſtance of 40 leagues; from 
which we may form ſome judgment of the prodigious 
height of that mountain. The view of the fertile plain 
below them, and of a river making innumerable me- 
anders, was delightful in the higheft degree. The ve- 

etation on the upper part of the mountains was juxu- 
riant, and the woods conſiſted of many unknown ſorts 
of trees and plants. 


4 
The ſoil of this iſland is a rich fat earth, of a black- Soil and 
It produces ſpontaneouſly, or with the Produce. 


iſh colour. 
ſlighteſt culture imaginable, a great variety of the 
moſt excellent fruits; ſuch as bread-fruit, cocoa nuts, 
bananas of 13 ſorts, plantains, potatoes, yams, a fruit 
known here by the name of ſanbu, and reckoned molt 
delicious; ſugar-canes, which the inhabitants eat raw; 
ginger ; turmeric ;z a root of the ſalep kind, called by 
the inhabitants pc; @ plant called cee, of which the 


root only is eaten; a fruit that grows in a pod like 


that of a large kidney-bean, by the natives called ahee; 
a tree called wharra, which produces fruit ſomething 
like the pine-apple, and which is known in the Eaſt 
Indies by the name of pardanes ; a ſhrub called none 
the morinda, which alf produces fruit; a ſpecies of 
fern; a plant called here; and the Chineſe paper - 
mulberry, of the bark of which they make their cloth ; 
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Otaheitee. an herb which the inhabitants eat raw, its flavour 


X 
Animals. 


ſomewhat reſembling that of the Weſt India ſpinage 
called call-t95n, but its leaf very different; a plant 
which the natives call ava or cava, from the root of 
which they expreſs a liquor, which, if drank to excels, 
intoxicates like wine or dittilled ſpirits. Here are a 
fort of ſhady trees covered with a dark-green foliage, 
bearing golden-coloured apples, which, in juicinets 
and flavour, reſemble the ananas or pine-apple. One 
of the moſt beautiful trees in the world received here 
the name of Barringtonia ; it had a great abundance 
of flowers larger than lilies, and perfectly white, ex- 
cepting the tips of their numerous chives, which were 
of a deep crimion. Such a quantity of theſe flowers 
were {cen dropped off, that the ground underneath the 
tree was entirely covered with them. The natives 
called the tree buddov ; and ſaid, that the fruit, which 
is a large nut, when bruiſed and mixed up with ſome 
ſhell- fiſh, and thrown into the fea, intoxicates the fiſh 
for ſome time, fo that they come to the ſurface of the 
water, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken with people's 
hands. Several other maritime plants in tropical cli- 
mates are found to have the ſame quality. Mr Dal- 
rymple deſcribes the method of catching fiſh with theſe 
plants as follows: The plant is thruſt under the coral 
rocks or hollows where the fiſh haunt ; the effect is 
molt ſenſible in ſtill water, though it is effectual in 
the open fea; for the ſame gentleman ſays, he bas ſeen 
fiſh ſoon after float on the ſurface of the water half 
dead, and ſome totally without life ; and where the 
effect is leſs violent, the fiſh will be ſeen under the 
water to have loſt their poiſe, without coming up to 
the ſurface. Fiſh caught in this manner are not inthe 
leaſt noxious or ill taſted. 

In this iſland they have domeſtic poultry exactly re- 
ſembling thoſe of Europe: beſides which there are 
wild ducks ; alſo beautiful green turtle-doves ; large 
pw of a deep blue plumage and excellent taſte ; 
a ſmall fort of paroquets, very ſingular on account of 
the various mixture of red and blue in their feathers ; 
alſo another fort of a greeniſh colour, with a few red 
pots ; the latter are frequently tamed, and are valued 
on account of their red feathers. Here is a king- 
fiſher of a dark green, with a collar of the ſame hue 
round his white throat; a large cuckoo, and a blue 
heron. Small birds of various kinds dwell inthe ſhady 
trees; and, contrary to the generally received opinion 
that birds in warm climates are not remarkable for 
their ſong, have a very agreeable note. There were 
no quadrupeds but dogs, hogs, and rats; and for thefe 
laſt the natives were faid to have a ſcrupulous regard, 
inſomuch that they would by no means kill them; 
however, Capt. Cook, in 1773, turned about 14 cats 
on the iſland, which have probably reduced the num- 
ber of theſe vermin. No frogs, toads, ſcorpions, cen- 
tipedes, or any kind of ſerpent, have been found here: 
the ants, however, are troubleſome, but not very nu— 
merous. When the Endeavour firſt arrived here in 


1679, the flies were found exceſſively troubleſome ; 


but muſquetto nets and fly-flaps in ſome meaſure re- 
moved the inconvenience. Sydney Parkinſon, in his 
journal, ſays, that notwithſtanding thele flies are ſo 
great a nuiſance, the natives, from a religious prin- 
ciple, will not kill them. But there is a ſtrange diſ- 
agreement in the accounts of different voyagers con- 


* 


[ 3576 


cerning this matter. For Mr Bougainville ſays, « thi; Otaheig 


. 


ifland is not infeſted by thoſe myriads of troubleſ 
inſects that are the plague of other tropical countries,” 
And Mr Forſter ſays, „not a gnat or muſquetto hum. 
med unpleaſantly about us, or made us apprehenſive 
of its bite.” "This inconvenience mult theretore be felt 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, and in certain dittrigs 
of the country, more ſenſibly than at other times and 
places. There is great variety of excellent fiſh ; and, 
according to Aitourou, a native who embarked with 
M. de Bougainville, there are ſea- ſnakes on the ſhore 
of Otaheitce, whole bite is mortal. 


The inhabitants of Otaheitee are a ſtout, well-made, Deferpin 


The ſtature of the men, of their), 
in general, is from five feet ſeven to five feet ten inch. ban i] 


active, and comely people. 


es; the talleſt man ſeen by Captain Wallis meafured 
ſix feet three inches and an half; and Captain Cook, 
in his ſecond voyage, deſcribes O-Too, the king of 
Otaheitee, to be of that height. © In order to paint 
« an Hercules or a Mars,” ſays M. de Bougainville, 
© one could nowhere find fuch beautiful models.“ 
They are of a pale brown complexion ; in general their 
hair is black, and finely frizzled ; they have black 
eyes, flat noſes, large mouths, and fine white teeth; 
the men wear their beards in many faſhions, all of them 
plucking out a great part, and have prominent bellies, 
Moſt of them ſmell ſtrong of the cocoa-nuz oil. The 
women, in general, are much imaller, eſpecially thoſe 
of the lower rank or tawtows, which is attributed to 
their early and promiſcuous intercourſe with the men; 
whilſt the better ſort, who do not gratify their pal- 
fions in the ſame unbridled manner, are above the 
middle ſtature of Europeans. Their ſkin is moſt de- 
licately ſmooth and ſoft ; they have no colour in their 
cheeks ; their noſe is generally ſomewhat flat, but their 
eyes are full of expreſſion, and their teeth beautifully 
even and white. The women,” ſays M. de Bou- 
gainville, “ have features not leſs agreeable than the 

enerality of Europeans, and a ſymmetry of body and 
Beautiful proportion of limbs which might vie with any 
of them.” The complexion of the men is tawny; 
but thoſe who go upon the water are much more red 
than thoſe who live on ſhore. Some have their hair 
brown, red, or flaxen, in which they are exceptions 
to all the natives of Alia, Africa, and America, who 
have their hair black univerſally ; here, in the children 
of both ſexes, it is generally flaxen, The ſtrongeſt 
expreſſion is painted in the countenances of thele peo- 
ple; their walk is gracefu], and all their motions are 
performed with great vigour and eaſe. © I never be- 
held ſtatelier men,” ſays Sydney Parkinſon, * The men 
of conſequence on the ifland wear tbe nails of their 
fingers long, which they conſider as a very honourable 
badge of diſtinction, fince only ſuch people as have no 
occalion to work can ſuffer them to grow to that 
length. This cuſtom they have in common with the 
Chineſe ; but the nail of che middle finger on the right 
hand is always kept ſhort, the meaning for which pe- 
culiarity could not be learned. Only one ſingle cripple 
was met with among them, and he apprared to have 
been maimed by a fall, The women always cut thgr 
hair ſhort round their heads. Both ſexes have a cu- 
ſtom of taining their bodies, which they call za7toWw” 
ing ; both men and women have the hinder part of 


their tbighs and loins marked very thick with > 
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lines in various forms z theſe marks are made by ſtri- 
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king the teeth of an inſtrument ſomewhat like a comb 


jult through the ſkin, and rubbing into the punctures 


a kind of paſte made of ſoot and oil, which leaves an 
jadelible (tain. The boys and girls under twelve years 
of age are not marked; a fe of the men, whole legs were 
marked in chequers by the ſame method, appeared to be 
perſon sof ſuperior rank and authority. MrBavks ſaw the 
operation of tattowing performed upon the back tide of a 

irh abont thirteen years old. The inſtrument vied upon 
this occaſion had thirty teeth; and every ſtroke, of 
which at lealt a hundred were made in a minute, drew 
an ichor or ſerum a little tinged with blood. The girl 
bore it with molt Roical reſolution for about a quarter 
of an hour; but the pain of ſo many hundred punc- 
tures as ſhe had received in that time, then became in- 
tolerable. She firit complained in murmurs, then wept, 
and at laſt burſt into loud lamentations, earneſtly im- 
ploring the operator to deſiſt. He was, however, in- 
exorable; and when ſhe began to fliruggle, the was 
held down by two women, who ſometimes ſoothed 
and ſometimes chid her; and now and then when ſhe 
was moſt unruly, gave her a ſmart blow. Mr Banks 
ſtaid in a neighbouring houſe an hour, and the opera- 
tion was not over when he went away; yet it was per- 
formed but upon one fide, the other having been done 
ſome time before; and the arches upon the loins, in 
which they moſt pride themſelves, and which give 
more pain than all the reſt, were ſtill to be done. Both 
men and women are- not only decently but gracefully 
cloathed, in a kind of white cloth that is made of the 
bark of a ſhrub, and very much reſembles coarſe China 
paper. Their dreſs conſiſts of two pieces of this cloth; 
one of them, having a hole made 1n the middle to put 
the head through, hangs down from the ſhoulders to 
the mid-leg before and behind; anotber piece, which 
is between four and five yards long, and about one 
yard broad, they wrap round the body in a very eaſy 
manner: This cloth is not woven; but is made like 
paper, of the macerated fibres of the inner bark ſpread 
out and beaten together. Their ornaments are fea- 
thers, flowers, pieces of ſhell, and pearls ; the pearls 
are worn chiefly by the women. In wet weather they 
wear matting of different kinds, as their cloth will not 
bear wetting. The dreſs of the better fort of women 
corfilts of three or four pieces: one piece, about two 
yards wide and eleven long, they wrap ſeveral times 
round their waiſt, ſo as to hang down like a petticoat 
as low as the middle of the leg; and this they call pa- 
74 This imple drapery affords the ſex an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying an elegant figure to the greateſt ad- 
Vantage, according to the talents and taſte of the wear- 
er: no general faſhions force them to disfigure initead 
of adorning themſelves, but an innate pracefulneſs is 
the companion of ſimplicity. To this cloth they give 
a very lirong perfume. 

The chief uſe which they make of their houſes is to 
Hecp in them; for unleſs it rains, they cat in the open 
air under the ſhade of atree. Theſe houſes are no other 
than ſheds, all built in the wood between the ſea and 
the mountains : they are ereted on an oblong ſquare; 
their width is nearly half of their length; they are 
nothing more than a roof, not quite four feet from the 
ground, raiſed on three rows of pillars, one row on 
roch lide, aud one in the middle. The roof reſembles 


our thatched houſes in England, and conſiſts of two Otabritee, | 
flat ſi des inclining to each other. Their thatch con- : 
bits of palm- leaves. The floor of their dwelling is 3 
covered with hay, over which they ſpread mats. Som 1 


of theſe erections are furniſhed with a ſtool, which is yy 
appropriated ſolely to the uſe of the maſter of the | 
family: they conſiſt of no other furniture except a few 
blocks of wood, which being ſquare, one fide is hol- 
lowed into a curve; and thele they uſe as pillows, and 
with their apparel they cover themſelves. In theſe 
open dwellings the whole family repoſe themſelves at | 
night. The lize of the houſe is proportioned to the | 
number that conſtitutes the family. The eſtabliſhed 
order in thele dormitories is, for the maſter and his 
wife to ſleep in the middle; round them the married 
people; in the next circle the unmarried women; and 
in the next, at the ſame diſtance, the unmarried men; 
and the ſervants at the extremity of the ſhed; but in 4 
fair weather, the latter ſleep in the open air. Some | 
tew dwellings, however, conſtructed for greater pri— | 
vacy, are entirely incloſed with walls of reeds, con- 17 
nected together with tranſverſe pieces of wood, ſo as i 
to appear ſomewhat like large bird-cages cloſely lined ; wh 
in theſe houſes there is commonly a bole left for the it 
entrance, which can be cloſed up with a board. , 
Their candles are made of the kernels of a kind of 1 
oily nut, which they flick one above another on a f þ 
ſkewer that is thruſt through the middle of them; the i 
upper one being lighted burns to the ſecond, at the 
ſame time conſuming that part of the ſkewer that goes | 
through it; the ſecond taking fire burns in the ſame 14 
manner down to the third, and ſo to the laſt; they { 
burn a conſiderable time, and afford a pretty gond 
light. The natives generally retire to reſt about an hour 
= it is dark. x . 
The food of the common people entirely conſiſts of Food, me- 11 
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vegetables. Theſe are, the bread-fruit, with bananas, thad of ut 


plantains, yams, apples, and a four fruit, which, though —_ ** 1 
not pleaſant by itſelf, gives an agrecable reliſh to roaſted © þ +, 
bread- fruit, with which it is frequently beaten up. See (1/3 
the article Bxzap-Tree. The fleſh, which is reſerved h 


for the tables of the great, is either poultry, hogs, or 
dogs; the fleſh of their fowls is not well taſted, but that 
of dogs is eſteemed by the natives beyond pork. The 
ſmaller fiſh are generally eaten raw, as we cat oyſters: | 
every thing that can be procured from the ſea is made in 
an article of their food ; for they will eat not only 4 
ſea · iuſects, but what the ſeamen call „ee, though if 
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fome of them are ſo tough that they are obliged to Lo: | 


ſuffer them to become putrid before they can be chewed, + 10 


A very large ſhark being caught by the Dolphin's peo- | [| 


ple was given to the natives; who ſoon cut it to Piccesy i 
and carried it away with great ſatisfaction. s 
They kill the animals they intend for food by ſuffo- 
cating them, which is done by {topping the mouth 
and noſe with their hands; they then linge off the | | 
hair, by holding the animal over a fire, and ſcraping 
him with a hell: with this inſtrument they cut him up, 
and take out the entrails ; which are waſhed, and put 
into cocoa-nut ſhells, together with the blood, Dogs 
are eaten that are fed wholly wpon bread fruit, cocoa 
nuts, yams, and other vegetables, and are never fuf- 
fered to taſte any animal food; and thoſe who have 
talted the ficſh of a dog thus led, have declared it to 
be little inferior to Engliſh lamb, In order to dreſs | 
32 27 2 their \ 
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manner as a carpenter with us whets a chiſel, They 
then dig a pit about half a foot deep, and two or 
three yards in circumference ; they pave the bottom 
with large pebble ſtones, which they lay down very 
ſmooth and even, and then kindle a fire in it with dry 
wood, leaves, and the huſlkks of cocoa-nuts. When 
the ſtones are ſufficiently heated, they take out the 
embers, and rake up the aſhes on every ſide; they 
then cover the fonts with a layer of green cocoa-nut 
Icaves, and wrap up the animal that is to be dreſſed 
in the leaves of the plantain. It it is a ſmall hog, they 
wrap it up whole; if a large one, they ſplit it. When 
it is placed in the pit, they cover it with the hot 
embers, and lay upon them bread- fruit and yams, 
which aye alſo wrapped up in the leaves of plantain. 
Over theſe they ſpread the remainder of the embers, 
mising among them {ome of the hot ſtones, with more 
eoC92-nut-tree Icaves upon them, and then cloſe up 
all with earth, fo that the heat is kept in; the oven 
is kept thus cloſed a longer or ſhorter time, according 
to the tize of the meat that is dreſſed. The meat, 
when taken out, is ſaid to be better dreſſed than any 
other way. They ule ſhells for knives; and carve very 
dexterouſty with them, always cutting from themſelves. 
One of the principal attendants on Oberea, attempt- 
ing the uſe of the knife and fork, could not feed himſelf 
therewith ; but, by the mere force of habit, his hand 
came to his mouth, and the victuals at the end of his 
fork went way to his car, . 

They are quite unacquainted with the method of 
boiling water, as they have no veſſels among them 
that will bear the fire. Whilſt the noble Oberea was 
one morning at breakfaſt with captain Wallis on 
hoard the Dolphin, the ſurgeon filled the tea-pot by 
turning the cock of a vaſe that ſtood upon the table, 
One of the lady's attendants obſerved this practice 
very attentively, and ſoon after turning the cock him- 
ſelf, received the water upon his hand; he no ſooner 
felt himſelf ſcalded, than.he roared and danced about 
in an extravagant manner. The other Indians, unap- 
priſed of the cauſe of theſe emotions, ſtood gazing at 


him in amazement, and not without ſome mixture of 


terror: but the gentlemen in company, who ſoon per- 
ceived the cauſe of the outcry, diſpelled the appre- 
henſions of their viſitants; and ſome ointment being 
applied to the ſcald, good-humour and confidence 
were again reſtored. The gunner of the ſhip, who 
was appointed comptroller of the market which was 
eſtabliſhed on ſhore with the natives, uſed to dine on 
the ſpot; the altoniſhment of theſe people was very 
great to fee him dreſs his pork and poultry in a pot; 
at length an old man, who was extremely ſerviceable 
in bringing down proviſions to be exchanged, was put 
into poſſeſſion of an iron pot, and from that time he 
and his friends ate boiled meat every day. Several 
iron pots were likewiſe given to Oberea and ſome of 
the chiefs; which were in conſtant uſe, and drew every 
body to ſce them; but although the particulars of two 
ſocceſſive voyages of captain Cook to this iſland are 
circumſtantially related, we hear no more of this im— 
provement in the culinary art, or of the further aſſi- 
ſtance which has been rendered thoſe people in ſup- 
plying them with pots for boiling; but however de- 
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Otaheitee. their food, they kindle a fire, by rubbing the end of 
— one piece of dry wood upon the fide of another, in the 
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ſirous the natives might be to eat boild meat, 
not adviſable to have ſuch an article of barter as iron 
kettles, when a few ſpike nails, or a common hatchet, 
would procure one of their largeſt hogs. 

Salt water is the uſual ſauce to their food ; thoſe 
who live near the ſea have it furniſhed as it is wanted, 
others at a diſtance keep it in large bamboos. The 
kernels of the cocoa-nuts furniſh them with another 
ſauce : theſe, made into a paſte ſomething of the con- 
ſiſtence of butter, are beat up with ſalt water, which 
has a very ſtrong flavour; but though at firlt it ſeemed 
very nauſeous, yet when the taſte became familiar, it 
was much reliſhed. 

Their general drink is water, or the milk of the 
cocoa-nut. They ſhewed in general an averſion to 
ſtrong liquors; and whenever any one of them hap. 
pened to drink ſo freely with any of the ſhip's com- 
pany as to be intoxicated, he reſolutely refuſed to 
taſte any thing that was likely to produce the ſame 
effect again; but they have a plant which they call 
ava ava, from the root of which they procure a 
liquor which has an inebriating quality. Their man- 
ner of preparing this ſtrong drink is as ſimple as it is 
diſguſting to an European. Several of the people 
take ſome of the root, and chew it till it is ſoft and 
pulpy ; they then ſpit it out into a platter or other 
veſſel, every one into the ſame: into this general re- 
ceptacle water is poured according to the quantity 
prepared. The juice thus diluted, is ſtrained through 
ſome fibrous ſtuff like fine ſhavings, after which it is 
fit for drinking, and it is always prepared for preſent 
uſe : it has a pepperiſh taſte ; drinks flat, and rather 
inſipid; and though it intoxicates, yet captain Cook 
ſaw but one inſtance where it had that effect, as the 
natives generally drink it with great moderation, and 
but little at a time. Sometimes they chew this root 
as Europeans do tobacco, and ſometimes they will eat 
it wholly, 

They eat alone, or at leaſt only in company with a 
guelt that happens to call in; and the men and women 
never fit down together to a meal: the ſhade of a ſpread- 
ing tree ſerves them for a parlour; broad leaves ſpread 
in great abundance ſerve for a table-cloth ; and if a 
perſon of rank, he is attended by a number of ſervants 
who ſeat themſelves round him; before he begins his 
meal, he waſhes his mouth and hands very clean, and 
repeats this ſeveral times whilſt he is eating. The 
quantity of food which theſe people eat at a meal 1s 
prodigious. Captain Cook ſays, he has ſeen one man 
devour two or three fiſhes as big as a pearch ; three 
bread-fruits, each bigger than two fiſts ; 14 or 15 
plantains, or bananas, each ſix or ſeven inches long 
and four or five round, and near a quart of the pound- 
ed bread- fruit. Men of rank are conſtantly fed by 
their women; and one of the chiefs who dined on board 
the ſhips'in 1769, ſhewed ſuch reluctance to feed him- 
ſelf, that one of the ſervants was obliged to feed him 
to prevent his returning without his meal. In one of 
the excurſions which the gentlemen of the ſhips made 
into the country in 1773, they arrived at a neat houſe, 
where a very fat man, who ſeemed to be a chief of the 
diſtrict, was lolling on his wooden pillow; before him 
two ſervants were preparing his deſert, by beating up 
with water ſome bread-fruit and bananas in a large 


wooden bowl, and mixing with it a quantity of _ 
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ted ſour paſte called abie. While this was doing, a 
woman who ſat down near him, crammed down his 
throat by handfuls the remains of a large baked fiſh, 
and ſeveral bread-fruits, which he {wallowed with a vo- 
racious appetite ; his countenance was the picture of 
phlegmatic inſenſibility, and ſeemed to teſtify that all 
his thoughts centered in the gratification of his appe- 
tite. He ſcarce deigned to look at the ſtrangers; and 
a few monoſyllables which he uttered, were extorted 
from him to remind his feeders of their duty, when by 

azing at them they grew leſs attentive to him. 

That theſe people, who are remarkably fond of ſo- 
ciety, and particularly that of their women, ſhould ex- 
clade its pleaſures from the table, where, among all 
other nations, whether civil or ſavage, they have been 
principally enjoyed, is truly inexplicable. How a meal, 
which every where elſe brings families and friends to- 
gether, comes to ſeparate them here, was a ſingula- 
rity much inquired about, but never accounted for. 
« They ate alone,“ they ſaid, “ becauſe it was right;“ 
but why it was right to eat alone, they never atiemp- 
ted to explain. Such, however, was the force of habit 
in this inftance, as it is in every other, that they ex- 
preſled the {trongefi diſlike, and even diſguſt, at their 
viſitants eating in ſociety, eſpecially with, women, and 
of the ſame victuals. At firſt (fays captain Cook) 
we thought this ſtrange ſingularity aroſe from ſome 
luperſtitious opinion; but they conſtantly affirmed the 
contrary, We obſerved alſo ſome caprices in the cu- 
tom, for which we could as little account as the 
cuſtom itſelf, We could never prevail with any of the 
women to partake of the victuals at our table, when 
we were dining in company; yet they would go five 
or ix together into the ſervants apartments, and there 
eat very heartily of whatever they could find: nor were 
they in the leaſt diſconcerted if we came in while they 
were doing it. When any of us have been alone with 
a woman, ſhe has ſometimes eaten in our company z 
but then ſhe has exprefled the great unwillingneſs that 
it ſnould be known, and always extorted the ſtrongeſt 
promiſes of fecrecy- Among themſclves, even two 
brothers and two filters have each their ſeparate ba- 
Wets of proviſions, and the apparatus of their meal. 
When they 6rlt viſited us at ovr tents, each brought 
his baſket with him; and when we fat down to table, 
they would go out, fit down upon the ground, at two 
or three yards diſtance from each other, and turning 
their faces different ways take their repaſt without 
exchanging a ſingle word. The women not only ab— 
ttzin from eating with the men, and of the ſame vic- 
tuals, but even have their victuals ſeparately prepared 
by boys kept for that purpoſe, who depoſit it in a ſe- 
parate ſhed, and attend them with it at their meals, 
But though they would not eat with us, or with each 
other, they have often aſked us to eat with them, 
when we have viſited thoſe with whom we were parti- 
cularly acquainted at their houſes ; and we have oſ— 
ten upon ſuch occaſions eaten out of the ſame ba- 
let, and drank out of the ſame cup. The elder 
women, however, always appeared offended at this li- 
berty; and if we happened to touch their victuals, or 
even the baſket that contained it, they would throw it 
away.” 

Aſter meals, and in the heat of the day, the middle- 
aged people of the better ſort generally ſleep. They 
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are indeed extremely indolent; and ſleeping and eat- Otalicitee, 


r 


ing are almoſt all that they do. Thoſe that are older 
are leſs drowly, and the boys and girls are kept awake 
by the natural activity and ſprightlineſs of their age. 


Theſe iſlanders, who inhabit kuts expoſed to all the Diſcaſes. 


winds, and hardly cover the earth, which ſerves them 
for a bed, with a layer of Jeaves, are remarkably healthy 
and vigorous, and live to an old age without enduring 
any of its iafirmities; their ſenſes are acute, and they 
retain their beautiful teeth to the laſt. M. de Bougain— 
ville deſcribes an old man, whom they ſaw on their 
landing, who had no other charaQter of old age, than 
that reſpeQable one which is imprinted on a fine figure, 
His head was adorned with white hair, and a long, 
white beard; all his body was nervous and fleſhy; he 
had neither wrinkles, nor ſhewed any others tokens ct 
decrepitude. This venerable man ſeemed diſpleaſed at 
the arrival of theſe ſtrangers; he even retired without 
making any returns to the courteſies they paid to him; 
but he gave no ſigns either of fear, aſtoniſhment, or 
curiofity: very far from taking any part in the rap- 
tures which the multitude expreſſed, his thoughful and 
ſuſpicious air ſeemed to indicate, that he feared the ar- 
rival of a new race of men would interrupt the kappt- 
neſs he had ſo long enjoyed. From whence it may be 
inferred, that his mind was not a whit more impaired 
than his body. There are, however, ſeveral ſorts of 
leprous complaints on this iſland, which appear in cu- 
taneous eruptions of the ſcaly kind; ſome were ſeen 
that had ulcers, upon different parts of their bodies: yet 
they ſeemed little regarded by thoſe who were afflic- 
ted with them, and no application whatever was uſed 
to them, not ſo much as to keep off the flies. But in- 
ſtances of them are rare, as the excellency of their cli- 
mate, and the ſimplicity of their vegetable food, pre- 
vent almoſt all dangerous and deadly diſorders. They 
are ſometimes afflicted with the cholic, and coughs are 
not unknown among them ; and the chiefs, who fare 
more ſumptuouſly, as a puniſhment for their voluptu— 
ouſneſs are ſometimes attacked with a diſorder ſimilar 
to the gout, in which the legs are ſwelled and excef- 
fively painful. M. de Bougainville's ſurgeon aſſured 
him, that he had ſeen many with marks of the ſmall- 
ox. 

The uſual method employed here to reſtore the ſick 
to health, is by pronouncing a ſet form of words; after 
which the exorciſt applies the leaves of the cocoa-tree ' 
plaited, to the fingers and toes of the ſick; ſo that na- 
ture is left to conflict with the diſeaſe, without being 
aſſiſted with any ſalutary application of art. But tho 
they ſeem utterly deſtitute of medical knowledge, they 
appear to be no iuconſiderable proficients in ſurgery, 
which they had an opportunity of proving while the 
Dolphin lay here. One of the ſeamen, when on ſhore, 
ran a large ſplinter into his foot ; and the ſurgeon not 
being at hand, one of his comrades endeavoured to 
take it out with a pen-knife ; but after putting the 
poor fellow to a great deal of pain, he was obliged to 

ive it over: an old native, who had been very active 
and ſucceſsfu] in eſtabliſhing a good underſtanding be- 
tween the ſhip's company and his countrymen, hap- 
pening to be preſent, called a man from the other fide 
of the river, who having examined the lacerated foot, 
fetched a ſhell from the beach, which he broke to a 
point with bis teeth; with which inſtrument he laid 
open 
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open the wound, and extracted the ſplinter. Whilſt this 
operation was performing, the old man went a little 
way into the wood, and returned with ſome gum, which 
he applied to the wound upon a piece of the cloth 


that was wrapped round him, and in two days time it 


was perfecty healed. This gum was produced by the 
apple-tree ; the furgeon of the ſhip procured ſome of 
it, and ufed it as a vulnerary baliam with great ſue— 
ceſs. Captain Cook, in 1769, ſaw many of the na- 
tives with dreadful ſcars; one man, in particular, whoſe 
face was almoſt entirely deſtroyed : his noſe, including 
bone, was perfectly flat; and one cheek and one eye 
were ſo beaten in, that the hollow would almoſt receive 
yet no one ulcer remained. 

The venereal difeaſe is ſaid to have been entailed up- 
on theſe people by the crew of M. de Bougainville's 
ſhips, who vifited this iſland a ſhort time after Cap- 
tain Wallis had left it. In 1769, more than one-half 
of the crew in Captain Cook's ſhip had contracted it, 
during a month's ſtay here. The natives diſtinguiſhed 
it by a name of the ſame import with rottenneſs, but 
of a more extenſive ſignification. They deſcribed, in 
the molt pathetic terms, the ſufferings which the firſt 
victims to its rage endured; and told him that it cauſed 
the hair and the nails to fall off, and the fleſh to rot 
from the bones; that it fpread. an univerſal terror and 
conſternation among the inhabitants, ſo that the fick 
were abandoned by their neareſt relations, leſt the ca- 
lamity ſhould ſpread by contagion, and were left to 
periſh alone in ſuch miſery as till then had never been 
known among them. But there ſeems to be ſome rea- 
fon to hope that they had found out a ſpecific eure for 
it, as none were ſeen on whom it had made a great 
progreſs; and one who went from the ſhip infected, 
returned, after a ſhort time, in perfe& health. Both 
Captain Cook and Mr Forſter, in their relations of 
their voyage 1n the Reſolution, endeavour to eftabliſh 
the opinion, that this ſcourge of licentiouſneſs was felt 
in the South-Sea iſlands, previous to any of the mo- 
dern voyages that have been made thither, and that it 
was an indigenous diſeaſe there. But if that concluſion 
is well founded, how comes it, that at all the places 
where the Reſolution touched in 1773, which had 
been before viſited by the Endeavour in 1769, ſuch as 
New Zezland for inſtance, the crew, more or leſs, be- 
came infected by their commerce with the women, and 
not at all ſo at places which they vifited, for the firſt 
time, in the Reſolution ? 

The principal manufaQure among the Otaheiteans 
is their cloth. This is made of the bark of trees, 
which are of three kinds, viz. the Chineſe mulberry- 
tree, or aouta; the bread-fruit tree, or gare; and one 
that is deſcribed by Dr Hawkeſworth as reſembling 
the wild fig-tree of the Weſt Indies. Of all theſe the 
paper mulberry affords the beft cloth; what is made 
from that being both finer, ſofter, whiter, and better 
ſuited to take a colour; the 99799 produces cloth much 
inferior in comextme ; and the laſt is very coarſe, in 
colour reſembling the darkeſt brown paper; but this 
laſt is the only kind that withflands water. See 
tLe article Baxk.—-They likewiſe prepare a red 
dye; wich is made by mixing the yellow juice of 
a ſmall ſpecies of fig, which the natives call Mat- 
tes, with its greemſh juice of a ſort of fern or 
bindwecd, or of ſeveral other plants, which produce a 
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bright crimſon: and this the women rub with their Ohe 
hands, if the piece is to be uniformly of a colour; or — 
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they make ufe of a bamboo reed if the piece is to be 
marked, or ſprinkled into different patterns. The co. 
lour fades very ſoon, and becomes of a dirty red; but 
notwithitanding this defect, and its being liable to be 
ſpoiled by rain, the cloth thus tained is highly valued, 
and is worn only by the principal inhabitants of the 
country. The inhabitants perfume their clothes with 
certain plants; concerning which, Mr Forſter made 
all poſſible inquiry. Tahea, a friendly native, ſhewed 
him ſeveral plants which are ſometimes uſed as ſubſti. 
tutes; but the moſt precious ſort he either could not, 
or would not point out: and from the account of Omai 
it appears, that there are no leſs than 14 different ſorts 
of plants employed for this purpoſe. 

Matting is another Otaheitean manufacture; and in 
this they.are ſo dextrous, that they produce finer mats 
than any made in Europe. Ruſhes, graſs, the bark 
of trees, and the leaves of a plant called wharrou, are 
the materials which they work up for this purpoſe, 
Their matting is applied to various uſes: the coarſer 
kind is employed for ſleeping on in the night, or fit- 
ting on through the day; the finer ſort is converted 
into garments in rainy weather, their cloth being ſoon 
penetrated by wet. They are very dextrous in ma- 
king baſket and wicker-work : their baſkets are of a 
vaſt number of different patterns, many of them ex- 
ceedingly neat ; and the making them 18 an art prac- 
tiſed by every one, both men and women. 

Inſtead of hemp, they make ropes and lines of the 
bark of a tree; and thus they are provided with fiſh- 
ing-nets; the fibres of the cocoa-nut furniſh them with 
thread, with which they faſten the different parts of 
their canoes, &c. The bark of a nettle which grows 
in the mountains, and is called orawa, ſupplies them 
with excellent fiſhing-lines, capable of holding any 
kind of fiſh; and their hooks are made of mother of- 
pearl, to which they fix a tuft of hair, made to re- 
ſemble the tail of a fiſh. Inſtead of making them 
bearded, the point is turned inwards. They make alſo 
a kind of ſeine of a coarſe broad graſs, the bladder of 
which are like flags. Theſe they twiſt and tie toge- 
ther in a looſe manner, till the net, which is about as 
wide as a large ſack, is from 60 to 80 fathoms long. 
This they haul in ſmooth ſhoal water; and its own 
weight keeps it ſo cloſe to the ground, that ſcarcely a 
ſingle fiſh can eſcape. They make harpoons of caue, 
and point them with hard wood; with which they can 
ſtrike fiſh more effectually than an European can with 
one headed with iron. 


The tools uſed by the Otaheiteans for all their por- Maur 
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poſes are, an adze, made of ſtone; a chiſet or gouge, 
made of bone, generally the bone of a man's arm be- 
tween the wriſt and elbow ; a raſp of coral, and the 
ſkin of a ſting- ray; alſo coral and ſand, as a file or po- 
liſher; and with theſe they fell timber, cleave and po- 
liſh it, and hew ſtone. The ſtone which makes the 
blade of their adzes is a kind of baſaltes, of a grey Or 
blackiſh colour; not very hard, but of conſiderable 
toughneſs : they are formed of different ſzes; ſome 
that are intended for felling, weigh from 6x to eight 
pounds; others that are uſed for carving, not more 
than as many ounces: but it isneceſſary to ſharpen theſe 


rude tools almoſt every minute; for which purpose 2 
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cocoa · nut ſhell full of water and a ſtone are always at 
hand. With ſuch tools they generally take up ſeveral 
days in fclling a tree; but after it is down, and ſplit 
into planks, they ſmooth them very dexterouſly and 
expeditiouſly with their adzes, and can take off a thin 
coat from a whole plank without miſſing a ſtroke. 
Their weapons are ſlings, which they uſe with great 
dexterity; pikes headed with the ſtings of Ring-rays ; 
aud clubs of about ſix or ſeven feet long, made of a 
very hard wood. Thus armed, they are ſaid to fight 
with great obſtinaey; and to give no quarter to man, 
woman, or child, who happens to fall into their hands 
during the battle, nor for ſome time afterwards, till 
their paſſion ſubſides. They have likewiſe bows and 
arrows; but the arrows are good for nothing except to 
bring down a bird, being headed only with ſtone, and 
none of them pointed. They have targets of a ſemi- 
circular form, made of wicker-work, and plaited ſtrings 
of the cocoa-nut fibres, covered with gloſſy, bluiſh- 
green feathers belonging to a kind of pigeon, and or- 


namented with many ſhark's-teeth, arranged in three 


concentric circles. 

Their boats or canoes are of three different ſorts. 
Some are made out of a fingle tree, and hold from 
two to fix men, Theſe are priacipally employed 
in fiſhing ; the others are conſtructed of planks very 
dexterouſly ſewed together; they are of different 
ſizes, and will hold from 10 to 40 men: they gene- 
rally laſh two of theſe together, and ſet up two maſts 
between them; or if they are fingle, they have an on- 
trigger on one ſide, and only one maſt in the middle; 


and in theſe veſſels they will ſail far beyond the fight 


of land. The third ſort ſeems to be principally de- 
hgned for pleaſure or ſhew. Theſe are very large, but 
have no ſail; and in ſhape reſemble the gondolas of 
Venice. The middle is covered with a large awning ; 
and ſome of the people fit upon it, and ſome under it. 
The plank of which theſe veſſels are conſtructed, is 


made by ſplitting a tree, with the grain, into as many 


thin pieces as poſſible. The boards.are brought to the 
thickneſs of about an inch, and are afterwards fitted 
to the boat with the ſame exactneſs that might be ex- 
pected from an expert joiner. To faſten theſe planks 
together, holes are bored with a piece of bone fixed 
into a flick for that purpoſe. Through theſe holes a 
kind of plaited cordage is paſſed, ſo as to hold the 
planks ſtrongly together. The ſeams are caulked with 
dry ruſhes ; aud the whole outſide of the veſſel is paint- 
ed over with a kind of gummy juice, which ſupplies 
the place of pitch. 
| The Otaheiteans are a very induſtrious people, and 
friendly in their diſpoſitions; but, like all other nations 
not fully civilized, their paſſions are extremely vio- 
leut, and they are very fickle. The manner of ſing- 
ling out a man here for a choſen friend is by taking 
off a part of your clothing and putting it upon him. 
Their uſual manner of expreſſing their reſpe& to 
rangers, or to their ſuperiors, at a firſt meeting, is by 
uncovering themſelves to the middle. They have a cu- 
ſtom of laluting thofe who ſneeze, by laying evaroeia- 
* eatoua, May the good eatoua awaken you,“ or 
May not the evil catoua lull you aſleep !” 
MY, * propenſity to theft is very great, inſomuch, 
at Mr Bougainville ſays, « even in Europe itſelf one 
cannot Ice more expert filchers than the people of this 
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country ;?? and indeed, in all the voyages made by Otaheitee. 
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Captain Cook and others, they had abundant expe— 
rience of this diſpoſition of the natives, which often 
produced quarrels, and ſometimes even fatal effects. In 
their behaviour they are extremely laſcivions, almoſt 
beyond credibility, A woman of diſtinction who vi- 
fited Mr Banks uſed the following ceremony on her 
firſt approach to the ſtranger. After laying down ſe- 
veral young plantain-leaves, a man brought a large 
bundle of cloth ; which having opened, he ſpread it 
=_ by piece on the ground, in the ſpace between 

r Banks and his viſitants. There were in all nine 
pieces: having ſpread three pieces one upon ano- 
ther, the lady came forward, and, ſtepping upon 


them, took up her garments all around her to her 


wailt ; ſhe then turned three times round, after which 
ſhe dropped the veil; when other three pieces were 
ſpread, ſhe practiſed the ſame ceremony; and ſo the 
third time, when the laſt three pieces were laid out: 
after which the cloth was again rolled up, and deliver- 
ed to Mr Banks as a preſent from the lady, who with 
her attending friend came up and ſaluted him. From 
the unbridled licentiouſneſs of theſe people, the French 
gave this iſland the name of the New Cythera. Nay, 
to ſuch a degree do they carry their libidinous exceſſes, 
that a number of the principal people, it is related, have 
formed themſelves into a ſociety, in which every woman 
is common to every man. This ſociety is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Arreoy, the members of which have 
meetings from which all others are excluded. At theſe 
meetings the paſſions are excited by a ſtudied courſe 
of ſenſuality, and the coarleft and moit brutal plea- 
ſures are enjoyed by the whole company. If, however, 
notwithſtanding theſe exceſſes, any of the female mem- 
bers of this community ſhould prove with child, unlels 
ſhe can procure ſome man to adopt the child as his 
own, not all the ſtrong affections of a mother, if ſuch 
are not entirely eradicated by a courſe of life ſubver- 
five of the feelings as well as the modeſty of nature, 
can fave the life of the precondemned innocent ; but 
the child as ſoon as born is ſmoothered, and the mo- 
ther is left at liberty to renew her former courſe of ex- 
ecrable proſtitution. Should any man be found to co- 
operate with a woman in ſaving the life of a child, they 
are both excluded for ever from the arrecy, and are 
conſidered as man and wife. The woman from that 
time is diſtinguiſhed by the term whannow:- naw, the 
bearer of children;“ which in this part of the world 
only is conſidered as a term of reproach ;; and ſo de- 
praved are theſe people, that being a member of ſuch 
a ſociety is boaſted of as being a privilege, inſtead of 
being ſtigmatiſed as the fouleſt crime. The arreoys 
enjoy ſeveral privileges, and are greatly reſpected 
throughout the Society Iflands, as well as at Ota— 
heitee; nay, they claim a great ſhare of honour from 
the circumſtance of being childleſs. Tupia, one of the 
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molt intelligent natives, When he heard that the king 
of England had a hatin offspring, declared, that 
he thought himſelf much greater, becauſe he belonged 
to the arreoys. That this ſociety indulge themſelves 
in promiſcuous embraces, and that every woman is 
common to every man, is contradicted by Mr Forſter. 


Hs ſays, that theſe arreoys chooſe their wives and 


miſtreſſes from among the proituutes ; and from this 
circumſtance, as well as their extreme voiuptuouſrels, 


they 


_ 
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Ot⸗heitee. they have ſeldom any reaſon to dread the intruſion of 
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other fide. 


children. He had the following circumſtances related 
to him by Omai or Omiah, one of the natives, who 
was brought to England. He ſaid, that the pre-emi- 
nence and advantages which a man enjoyed as arreoy 
were ſo valuable, as to urge him againſt his own feel- 
ings to deſtroy his child ; that the mother was never 
willing to conſent to the murder; but that her huſband 
and other arreoys perſuaded her to yield up the child ; 
and that where intreaties were not ſufficient, force was 
ſometimes made uſe of. But above all, he added, that 
this action was always perpetrated in ſecret; inſomuch, 
that not even the Z54wv?9wvs or attendants of the houſe 
were preſent; becaule, if it were ſeen, the murderers 
would be put to death, 

Both men and women conſtantly waſh their whole 
bodies three times a-day in running water, and are re- 
markably cleanly in their clothes. They are moſt ex- 
pert ſwimmers, being accuſtomed to the water from 
their infancy. Captain Cook relates the following re- 
markable inſtance of their expertneſs. On a part of 
the ſhore where a tremendouſly high ſurf broke, inſo- 
much that no European boat could live in it, and the 
heſt European ſwimmer, he was perſuaded, would have 
been drowned, as the ſhore was covered with pebbles 
and large ſtones, yet here were 10 or 12 Indians ſwim- 
ming for their amuſement, Whenever a ſurf broke 
near them, they dived under it, and roſe again on the 
The ſtern of an old canoe added much to 
their ſupport. This they took out before them, and 
ſwam with it as far as the outermoſt breach; when two 
or three getting into it, and turning the ſquare end to 
the breaking wave, were driven in towards the ſhore 
with incredible rapidity, ſometimes almoſt to the beach: 
but generally the wave broke over them before they 
got half way; in which eaſe they dived, and roſe to 


the other fide with the canoe in their hands, and ſwim- 


ming out with it again, were again driven back. This 
amazing expertneſs drew the Captain's attention for 
more than half an hour; during which time none of 
the ſwimmers attempted to come aſhore, but ſeemed to 
enjoy the ſport in the higheſt degree. At another 
tunc, one of the officers of the quarter-deck intending 
to drop a bead into a canoe for a little boy of fix years 
of age, it accidentally miſſed the boat, and fell into 
the ſea; but the child immediately leaped overboard, 
dived after it, and recovered it. To reward him for 
this feat, ſome more beads were dropped to him; which 
excited a number of men and women to amuſe the of- 
ncers with their amazing feats of agility in the water, 
and not only fetched up ſeveral heads ſcattered at once, 
but likewiſe large nails, which, from their weight, de- 
tzented quickly to a confiderable depth. Some of 
ticſe people continued a conſiderable time under wa- 
ter; and the velocity with which they were ſeen to go 
down, the water being extremely clear, was very ſur- 
prifing, Here a green branch of a tree is uſed as an 
emblem of peace, in exact conformity to the cuſtom of 
the ancient nations. 

The language of theſe iſlanders is ſoft and melo- 
dious; it abounds with vowels, and the pronunciation 
of it is eaſily acquired: but it was found exceſſively 
difficult to teach the natives to pronounce a fingle 
Engliſh word ; probably not only from its abounding 
with contonants, but from ſome peculiarity in its 
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ſtructure; for Spaniſh and Italian words, if ending in Otahetz 


a vowel, they pronounced with the greateſt eaſe, 
ſufficient acquaintance has not been formed with it to 
determine whether it is copious or not; but it is cer. 
tainly very imperfect, being totally without inflexion 
either of nouns or verbs. Few of the nouns have more 
than one caſe, and few of the verbs more than one 
tenſe, It was impoſſible to teach the iſlanders to pro- 
nounce the names of their gueſts. They called Cap. 
tain Cook Teste; Mr Hicks, the firſt lieutenant Hete, 
&c. and in this manner they formed names for almoſt 
every man in the ſhip. In ſome, however, it was not eaſy 
to find any traces of the original; and they were perhaps 
not mere arbitrary ſounds formed upon the occaſion, 
but ſigniſied words in their own language; and it ſeems 
that they could perfectly remember theſe appellations 
at the diſtance of four years, by their inquiries after 
ſuch gentlemen as were abſeut on the ſecond voyage 
by name. Mr Monkhouſe, a midſhipman, they call- 
ed Matte, which in their language fignifies dead; be- 
cauſe he commanded a party that killed a man for 
ſtealing a muſket. The neareſt imitation they could 
reach of king George, was by calling him Aiargs. 

A map of Otaheitce, engraved for Captain Cook's 
firſt voyage, was taken out, and laid before Tuahow the 
high admiral, without informing him of what it was; 
however, he immediately found it out, and was over- 
joyed to ſee a repreſentation of his own country, He 
pointed out all the diſtrits of it, naming every one of 
them in their order. 

Theſe people have a remarkable ſagacity in foretel- 
ling the weather, particularly the quarter from whence 
the wind will blow. In their long voyages they ſteer 
by the ſun in the day, and in the night by the ſtars ; 
all of which they diſtinguiſh by ſeparate names, and 
know in what part of the heavens they will appear in 
any of the months during which they are viſible in 
their horizon. They alſo know the times of their an- 
nual appearing and diſappearing, with more preciſion 
than would eaſily be believed by an European aſtro- 
nomer. Their time they ſeem to reckon by moons, 
13 of which make a year. The day they divide into 
fix parts, and the night into an equal number. They 
judge of the time of the day by the height of the ſun, 
but they cannot aſcertain the time of the night by the 
ſtars. In numeration, the greateſt length they can go 
is 200; that is, when they have counted each of their 
fingers and toes ten times over. When they take the 
diſtance from one place to another, they expreſs it by 
the diſtance which is required to paſs it. 

The government of the Otaheiteans ſeems great! 
to reſemble the early ſtate of the European nations un- 
der the feodal ſyſtem. Their orders of dignity are 
earee-rahie, which anſwers to king; earee, baron; 
manahouni, vaſſal ; and towtow, villein. There are 
two kings in the iſland, one being the ſovereign of 
each of the peninſulas of which it conſiſts. Each of 
them is treated with great reſpect by all ranks, bv! 
does not appear to be inveſted with ſo much power #3 
is exerciſed by the earees in their own diſtrièts. When 
the king, whom they called O-To9, made a vilit to 
Captain Cook, the chiefs, who happened to be there 
before him, immediately ſtripped themſelves in great 
haſte. Captain Cook took notice of it, upon hie 


they ſaid earee, earee, ſignifying, that it was wy 
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dee count of O. Too being preſent : but this was the on- 


iy outward token of reſpect they paid him; for 
they never roſe from their ſeats, or made any other 
obeiſance. 

The earzes are lords of one or more of the diſtricts 
jato which each of the peninſulas is divided, and of 
which there are 43 in the larger one. Theſe parcel 
out their territories to the 22azahounis, who ſuperin- 
tend the cultivation of the ground, The loweſt claſs, 
called bau- faut, ſeem to be nearly under the ſame cir- 
eumſtances with the villeins in feodal governments. 
They do all the laborious work, cultivate the land, 
catch fiſh, fetch wood and water, &c. Each of the 
earzes keeps a kind of court, and has a great nun ber 
of attendants, chiefly the younger brothers of their 
own tribe; and among theſe ſome hold particular offi- 
ces, but of which little more 18 known than ſome of 
their names. 

In this country a child ſucceeds to his father's titles 
aud authority as ſoon as he is born; and thus the king 
no ſooner has a ſon born, than his ſovereignty ceaſes. 
A regent is then choſen z and the father generally re- 
tains his power under that title, until his child be- 
comes of age. The child of the baron ſucceeds to the 
titles and honours of its father az ſoon as it is born, 
as well as the ſon of the king; ſo that a baron who 
was yeſterday called earee, and was approached with 
the ceremony of lowering the garments, ſo as to un- 
cover the upper part of the body, is to-day, if his wife 
happens to be delivered of a child, reduced to the rank 
of a private man; all marks of reſpect being transfer- 
red to the child, if it is ſuffered to live, though the 
father ſtill continnes poſſeſſor and adminiſtrator of his 
eſtate, But the acquieſcence which the lower claſs of 
people, or #5ww7owws, yield to the command of their 
chiefs, is very remarkable. They are not ſuffered to 
taſte any animal-food, although they are employed in 
feeding it for their lords. They endure patiently very 
ſevere blows, if, when collected into a large body, 
they in any manner preſs upon or annoy the king or 
a chief in his progreſs : and all this paſſive ſpirit is 
preſerved without any power being lodged in the hands 
of the king to exact it; for he uſes no military force, 
nor is even attended with body-guards. 

There are but few actions which are reckoned crimes 
among the Otaheiteans. Adultery, however, is ſome- 
times puniſhed with death; but in general, the wo- 
man elcapes with a ſevere beating, and the gallant 
paſſes unnoticed, The regulation of public juſtice is 
not confined to the magiſtrate ; for the injured party 
recreſſes his own wrong by infliting whatever puniſh- 
ment he can upon the offender : but in matters of no- 
torious wrong, the chiefs ſometimes interpoſe. The 
nobility have livery for their ſervants; and in pro- 
Portion as the maſter's rank is more or leſs elevated, 
tnele ſaſhes are worn higher or lower, being faſtened 
Cloſe under the arms of the ſervants belonging to the 
Chiefs, and going round the loins of thoſe belonging 
- the loweit claſs of nobility. Several parts of the 
2 leem to be private property, which deſcend to 
8 cir of the poſſeſlor on his death, and the deſcent 
83 to fall indifferently on man or woman. Captain 

'* Was of opinion, that the number of inhabitants 


On the w , 
i the whole iſland amounted to 204,000, including 
omen and children. 
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The religious language of the Otaheiteans, like that Ot-boitee. 


of the Gentoo Bramins, is different from what is uſed 
in common diſcourſe ; but, according to the accounts 
we have of their notions concerning the origin of the 
world, nothing can be more ridiculous. They ima- 


wine that the Supreme Deity. beſides a great many Religion. 


female deſcendants, has one ſon named Tare; and to 
him they direct their worſhip, though they do not be- 
lieve that the good or bad conduct of mankind here 
on earth makes them more or leis acceptable to this 
divinity. They believe the exiſtence of the ſoul after 
death, and of a greater or leſſer degree of happineſs to 
be then enjoyed; but they ſeem to have no conception 
of a ſtate of puniſhment or of ſuffering hereafter. The 
ſhare of happineſs which they imagine every individual 
will enjoy in this future ſtate, will be aſſigned to him 
according to the rank he holds on earth. We are not, 
however, told wherein they ſuppoſe the happineſs of 
this future ſtate to conſiſt ; but it 1s moft probably a 
pretty exact imitation of a Mahommedan paradiſe, 
for theſe voluptuaries can hardly be ſuppoſed capable 
of imagining any pleaſure independent of the inter- 
courſe of the ſexes. 

The prieſthood ſeems to be hereditary in one family 
or tribe; and as it is ſaid to be numerous, probably 
thoſe of that order are reſtrained from becoming mem- 
bers of the Arreoy : but whether or not any peculiar 
decorum is neceſſary to be obſerved, hath not yet ap- 
peared. Theſe prieſts are profeſſedly the men of ſcience: 
but their knowledge is altogether frivolous and uſeleſs; 
for it conGſts in being converſant with the names of 
their different divinities, and ſuch abfurd traditions as 
have been handed down among them from one gence 
ration to another. Their religious notions being d2- 
poſited in an unknown tongue, they are reſpected be- 
cauſe they are not underſtood ; and as the cure of the 
ſoul is no object of regard, the moſt important con- 
cern to theſe people, the cure of their bodies, is com- 
mitted to the prieſts, and much parade is uſed in their 
attempts to recover the ſick, though their remedies 
conſiſt of ridiculous ceremonies and enchantments rather 
than any thing elle. 

The marriages of theſe people are merely ſecular 
contracts: but no one has a right to perform the ope- 
ration of tattowing, except the prieſts; and this being 
a cuſtom univerſally adopted by the netives, it may be 
ſuppoſed, that the performing it is a very Jucrative em- 
ployment. The males in general undergo a kind of 
circumcilion, which it is diſgraceful not to comply 
with, and which is likewiſe the excluſive privilege of 
the pricits to perform. But what moſt eſtabliſhes the 
credit of this order of men is their ſkill in aſtronomy 
and navigation. 

Captain Cook, who had ſome reaſon to believe that, 
among the religious cuſtoms of this people, human 
ſacrifices were ſometimes offered up to their deities, 
went to a morai, or place of worſhip, accompanied by 
Captain Furneaux, having with them a failor who ſpoke 
the language tolerably well, and ſeveral of the natives. 
In the marai was a tupapow, 2 kind of bier, with a 
ſhed erected over it, on which lay a corpſe and foms 
proviſions. Captain Cook then aſked if the plaintain 
were for the Eatua? If they facrificed to the Eatua 
hogs, dogs, fowls, &c.? To all of which an intellt- 

gent native anſwered in the affirmative, He then aſk- 
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Otaheitee, e] if they ſacrificed men to the Eatna ? He was an- 
ſwered, taats eno, bad men they did; firſt ?tparrahy, 
beating them till they were dead.” He then aſked if 
good men were put to death in this manner? His an- 
ſwer was no, only taato cv. 4 he Captain then aſked 
if any Earecs were? The native replied, they had 
hogs to give the Eatua, and again repeated fate eno. 
He was then aſked if towtows, who had no hogs, dogs, 


or fowls, but yet were good men, were ever ſacrificed - 


to the Eatua? The anſwer ſtill was no, only bad 
men. Many other queſtions were put to him; all his 
anſwers to which ſeemed to confirm the ideas that men 
for certain crimes were condemned to be ſacrificed to 
the gods, provided they did not poſſeſs any property 
which they might give for their redemption. Howe- 
ver, in purſuing ſuch inquiries as theſe, no certain in- 
formation could be obtained, on account of the flight 
knowledge which had been acquired of the Janguage 
of the country: but according to further accounts 
which Captain Cook received from Omai, it ſeems to 
reſt with the high · prieſt to ſingle out the victims for 
ſacrifice; who, when the people are aſſembled on any 
ſolemn occaſion, retires alone into the houſe of God, 
and ſtays there for ſome time; when he comes out, he 
informs the aſſembly that he has ſeen and converſed 
with the great god, (the high-prieſt alone having that 
privilege), and that he has aſked for a human ſacri- 
nice; and tells them he has defired ſuch a perſon, na- 
ming a man preſent, who has moſt probably, on ſome 
account or other, rendered himſelf obnoxious to this 
ghoſtly father. The words are no ſooner gone out of 
his mouth, than the devoted wretch is put to death; 
for his guilt cannot be doubted, after the oracle has 
pronounced his doom. 

On this iſland was ſeen the figure of a man con- 
ſtructed of baſket-work, rudely made, but not ill de- 
figned : it was ſomething more than ſeven feet high, 
and rather too bulky in proportion to its height. This 
wicker ſkeleton was completely covered with feathers, 
which were white where the ſkin was to appear, and 
black in the parts which it is their cuſtom to paint or 
ſtain, as well as upon the head, which was defigned to 
repreſent hair. Upon the head alſo were four protu- 
berances ; three in front, and one behind, which the 
Indians called tate ete, little men. The image was 
called Manise; it was a repreſentation of Maunve, one 
of their Eatuas, or gods of the ſecond claſs, and was 
{aid to be the only one of the kind on Otaheitee. 

Theſe people pray at ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet. They 
have alſo a number of ſuperſtitious practices, in order 
to conciliate the influence of evil genii. E-Tee, a 
chief, who ſeemed to be the king's prime miniſter in 
1774, very ſeriouſly aſked Mr Forſter whether they 
had a god ( Eatau) in their country, and whether they 
prayed to him (er ,? When he told them that 
they acknowledged a Divinity who had made every 
thing, and was inviſible, and that they were accu- 
ſtomed to addreſs their petitions to him, he ſeem— 
ed to be highly pleaſed, and repeated their words 
with comments of his own, to ſeveral perſons who ſat 
round him ; ſeeming thereby to intimate, that the ideas 
" his countrymen correſponded with theirs in this re- 

pect. 

Their marais are uſed both as burying-grounds and 
places of worſhip ; they are approached with the moſt 
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name, Maratata, a chief that accompanied the party, 


two ſides, were partly incloſed with a ſort of wicker- 


9 


wonderful expreſſions of reverence and humility ; an; Otthe 
this, it ſhould ſeem, not becauſe any there is efteemeq — 
ſacred, but becauſe they there worſhip an inviſible he. 
ing, for whom they entertain the molt reverential re. 
ſpect, although not excited by the hope of reward, or 
the dread of puniſhment. Though they do not ap- 
pear to have any vifible object of worſhip, yet, ſays 
Captain Cook, this iſland, and indeed the reſt that ſje 
near it, have a particular bird, ſome a heron, and 
others a king-fiſher, to which they pay a particular 
regard, and concerning which they have ſome ſuper. 
ſtitious notions, reſpecting good or bad fortune, as we 
have of the ſwallow and robin-redbreaft, and will on 
no account moleſt or kill them. One of theſe ceme. 
tries, or places of worſhip, was known to Captain 
Cook, on his firſt voyage, by the name of Tootahah's 
marai, then the regent ; but when, on his ſecond voy- 
age, after the death of that chief, he called it by that 


heit 


interrupted him, intimating, that it was no longer 
Tootahah's after his death, but was then known as O. 
Too's marai, the then reigning prince. A fine moral 
for princes ! daily reminding them of mortality whilſt 
they live, and teaching them, that after death they 
cannot call even that ground their own which their 
dead corpſe occupies ! The chief and his wife, on paſ- 
ling by it, took their upper garments from their ſtoul- 
ders. From hence it ſhould ſeem, that the royal fa- 
mily have a particular marai, and that it always bears 
the name of the reigning prince. 3 

An Indian, who had ſnatched away a muſket from Funed 
a ſentry whilſt on duty, was, by the inhumanity of a 
midſhipman who commanded the guard, purſued and 
ſhot. The unhappy fate of this poor fellow gave an 
opportunity for ſeeing the manner in which theſe 
people treat their dead. They placed the corps in the 
open air till the bones became quite dry : a ſhed was 
erected cloſe by the houſe where the deceaſed had re- 
fided ; it was about 15 feet long, and eleven broad; 
one end was left quite open; the other end, and the 


work. The bier was a frame of wood, like that on 
which the ſea-beds, called cots, are placed, with a mat- 
ted bottom, and ſupported by four poſts, at the height 
of about four feet from the ground. The body was 
covered firſt with a mat, and then with white cloth; 
by the fide of it lay a wooden mace, one of their 
weapons of war; and near the head of it, which lay 
next to the cloſe end of the ſhed, lay two cocoa-nut 
ſhells; at the other end a bunch of green leaves, with 
ſome dried twigs, all tied together, were {tuck in the 
ground, by which lay a ſtone about as big as a cocoa” 
nut. Near theſe lay one of the young plaintain-leaves 
that are uſed for emblems of peace, and cloſe by it a 
ſtone ax. At the open end of the ſhed alſo hung, in 
ſeveral firings, a great number of a palm-nute; and 
without the ſhed was ſtuck up in the ground a item ot 
a plantain tree, about fix feet high, upon the top of 
which was placed a cocoa-nut ſhell full of freſh water; 
againſt the fide of one of the poſts hung a ſmall bag, 
containing a few pieces of bread-fruit ready roaſted, 
which had not been put in all at one time, ſome being 
freſh, and others ſtale. This minute examination ® 
their manner of treating their dead, ſeemed to be ver) 


unwelcome to the natives. The food ſo placed 2 
c 
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cat in, near the body, ſmall pieces of cloth, on which 
the tears and blood of the mourners have been ſhed ; 
for in their paroxiſms of grief it is an univerſal cuſtom 
to wound themſelves with a ſhark's tooth, The mourn- 
er is always a man; and he is dreſſed in a very fingular 
habit, When the bones are {tripped of their fleſh, and 
become dry, they are buried. This regard to their 
dead is very remarkable: one of the ſhip's company 
happening to pull a flower from a tree which grew on 
one of their ſepulchral incloſures, an Indian came ſud- 
denly behind him and ftruck him; and a party of 
ſailors, who were ſent to get ſome ſtones for ballaſt for 
the ſhip, had like to have been embroiled with the na- 
tives, by pulling down ſome part of an incloſure of 
this kind. The ſhade under which their dead are laid 
is called zupapawz the incloſure in which their bones are 
depolited 18 called morai ; theſe latter, as has been al- 
ready related, are alſo places of worſhip. As ſoon as 
a native of Otaheitee is known to be dead, the houſe 
is filled with relations, who deplore their loſs; ſome by 
loud lamentations, and ſome by leſs clamorous, but 
more genuine expreſſions of grief. "Thoſe who are in 
the neareſt degree of kindred, and are really affected 
by the event, are filent ; the reſt, are one moment ut- 


tering paſſionate exclamations in a chorus, and the next 


laughing and talking without the leaſt appearance of 
concern, In this manner the remainder of the day on 
which they aflemble is ſpent, and all the ſucceeding 
night. On the next morning the body is ſhrouded in 
their cloth, and conveyed to the ſea-ſide on a bier, 
which the bearers ſupport vpon their ſhoulders, at- 
tended by the prieſt, who having prayed over the body 
repeats his ſentences during the proceſſion. When it 
arrives at the water's edge, it is ſet down upon the 
beach ; the prieſt renews his prayers, and taking up 
ſome of the water in, his hands, ſprinkles it towards the 
body, but not upon it. It is then carried back 40 or 50 
yards; and ſoon after brought again to the beach, where 
the prayers and ſprinkling are repeated. It is thus 
removed backwards and forwards ſeveral times; and 
while theſe ceremonies have been performing, a houſe 
has been built, and a ſmall ſpace of ground railed in. 
In the centre of this houſe, or tupapow, as they term 
It, poſts are ſet up to ſupport the bier, which is at 
length conveyed thither, and placed upon it; and 
here the body remains to putrify, till the fleſh is whol- 
ly waſted from the bones. 'Theſe houſes of corrup- 
uon are of a ſize proportioned to the rank of the per- 
lon whoſe body they are to contain. Thoſe allotted 
to the lower claſs are juſt ſufficient to cover the bier, 
and have no railing round them. The largeſt that was 
ſeen was 11 yards long; and ſuch are ornamented ac- 
cording to the abilities and inclination of the ſurviving 
undred, who never fail to lay a profuſion of good 
cloth about the body, and ſometimes almoſt cover the 
arg of the houſe. Garlands of the fruit of the 
* mrnut, or pandanus, and cocoa- leaves, twiſted by 
* mw in myſterious knots, with a plant called by 
ts N *rhee 19 morai, which is particularly conſecrated 

uneral ſolemnitics, are depoſited about the place ; 
2 and water are alſo left at a little diſtance. 
=: don as the body is depoſited in the tupapow, the 

ning is renewed. The women aſſemble, and are 
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ed to the ow by the neareſt relation, who ſtrikes a 
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jciee, corps is deſigned as an offering to their gods. They 
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ſhark's tooth ſeveral times into the crown of her head; Otrheitee. 


the blood copiouſly follows, and is carefully received 
upon pieces of linen, which are thrown under the bier. 
The reſt of the women follow this example; and the ce- 
remony is repeated at the inte: . | of two or three days, 
as long as the zeal and ſorrow of the parties hold out, 
The tears alſo which are ſhed upon theſe occaſions, are 
received upon pieces of cloth, and offered as oblations 
to the dead. Some of the younger people cut off their 
hair, and that is thrown under the bier with the other 
offerings. This cultom is founded on a notion, that 
the foul of the deceaſed, which they believe to exiſt in 
a ſeparate ſtate, is hovering about the place where the 
body is depoſited ; that it obſerves the actions of the 
ſurvivors, and is gratified by ſuch teſtimonies of their 
affectionate grief, Whilſt theſe ceremonies are car- 
rying on by the women, the men ſeem to be wholly 
inſenſible of their loſs ; but two or three days after, 
they alſo begin to perform a part. The nearelt rela- 
tions take it in turn to aſſume the dreſs, and perform 
che offices. 

The chief mourner carries in his hand a long flat 
ſtick, the edge of which is ſet with ſharks teeth; and 
in a phrenzy, which his grief is ſuppoſed to have in- 
ſpired, he runs at all he ſees, and if any of them hap- 
pen to be overtaken, he ſtrikes them moſt unmerciful- 
ly with his indented cudgel, which cannot fail to 
wound them in a dangerous manner. The proceſſions 
continue at certain intervals for five moons ; but are 
leſs and leſs frequent, by a gradual diminution, as the 
end of that time approaches. When it is expired, 
what remains of the body is taken down from the bier; 
and the bones, having been ſcraped and waſhed very 
clean, are buried according to the rank of the perſon, 
either within or without a morai. If the deceaſed was 
an earce, or chief, his ſkull is not buried with the reſt 
of his bones, but is wrapped up in fine cloth, and put 
in a kind of box made for that purpoſe, which is alſo 
placed in the morai. This coffin is called ewharre 19 
te orometua, „ the houſe of a teacher, or maſter.” 
After this the mourning ceaſes, except ſome of the 
women continue to be really afflicted at the loſs, and 
in that caſe they will ſuddenly wound themſelves with 
the ſhark's tooth wherever they happen to be, The 
ceremonies, however, do not ceaſe with the mourn- 
ing; for prayers are fill ſaid by tbe prieſt, and offer- 
ings made at the morai. Some of the things, which 
from time to time are depoſited there, are emblemati- 
cal: a young plantain is ſaid to repreſent the decea- 
ſed, and a bunch of feathers the Deity who is invo— 
ked. The prieſt places himſelf overagainſt the ſym- 
bol of the god, accompanied by ſome of the relations, 
who are furniſhed with a ſmall offering: he repeats 
his oriſon in a ſet form, conſiſting of ſeparate ſenten- 
ces; at the ſame time weaving the leaves of the cocoa- 
nut into different forms, which he afterwards depoſits 
upon the ground where the bones have been interrcd : 
the Deity is then addreſſed by a ſhrill ſcreech, which 
is uſed only upon that occation, When the prieſt re- 
tires, the tuft of feathers is removed, and the provi- 
ſions are left to putrify, or be devoured by the rats. 

This ceremony of mourning, as deſcribed above, was 
performed by Tirope, one of the wives of Tubourai 
Tamaide; who, when the bleeding from the wounds 
which ſhe had thus given herſelf ceaſed, looked up 
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before inquired of her, very earneſtly, the cauſe of 
her behaviour, without receiving any anſwer, or ha- 
ving been at all noticed by her. She then began to 
pick up ſome ſmall pieces of cloth which ſhe had 
ſpread to catch the blood; and having got them all 
together, ſhe went to the ſhore, and "threw them into 
the fea. She then plunged into the river; and having 
waſhed her whole body, returned to the company as 
cheertul as ever. To add to the ſingularity of this 
conduct, the Indians who ſtood round her all the time 
that this frantic diſtreſs was performing, converſed 
with great indifference and jocularity. 

There is not a more ancient cuſtom handed down to 
us than that of cutting the body to expreſs grief and 
diftreſs of mind, In the code of laws delivered by 
Moſes to the Ifraelites, 1400 years before the Chri- 
lian era, this practice is expreſsly forbidden to that 
people: “ Ye ſhall not cut yourſelves, or make any 
halJne's between the eyes for the dead,” Deut. xiv. 1. 
Hence it may be ſuppoſed that this rite prevailed in 
Egypt, from whence the Jews derived moſt of thoſe 
propeal;ties which were inhibited by their great legi— 
ſlator. We are told likewiſe in the book of Kings, of 
the prieſts of Baz] wounding themſelves, after they 
had long waited in vain for the ſupernatural interven- 
tion of their idol. D*Arvieux informs us, that the 
modern Arabs retain the ſame cuſtom, and that the 
part they chiefly wound 1s their arms. The difference 
in the practice as now prevailing in O-Taheitee and 
Arabia feems to be, that in the firft none but the wo- 
men make uſe of it, and in the latter it is confined to 
the men, and generally uſed to expreſs their deſperate 
paſſion for ſome favourite miſtreſs. 

The movrning which is worn here is an head-dreſs 
of feathers, the colour of which is conſecrated to death, 
and a veil over the face. This dreſs is called eva. 
The whole nation is ſaid to appear thus on the death 
of their king. The mourning for fathers is very long. 
The women mourn for their huſbands, but not the hul- 
bands for their wives, 

We ſhall conclude this account of Otaheitee with 
the hiſtory of mai, or as he is improperly called ©- 
ab, who was brought over to England. He was a 
native of Ulictea, or Raietea; and embarked at Hua- 
hine with Captain Furneaux, on board the adventure, 
in September 1773; and the two ſhips ſeparating in a 
ſtorm on the coaſt of New-Zealand a few months af- 
terwards, the voyage of the Adventure was brought 
to a much earlier concluſion than that of the Reſolu- 
tion, for ſhe arrived at Spithead the 14th of July fol- 
lowing. This youth is ſaid to have had ſome proper- 
ty in his native foil, of which he was diſpoſſeſſed by 
the people of Bolabola; but he was not one of the 
earees, or gentry of that country, but of the middling 
clais of people. He was eminent neither for figure, 
ſhape, nor complexion ; his colour being of a deep 
hue, reſembling a towtow, or one of the common 
people; and both Captain Cook and Mr Forſter agree 
in thinking him no proper ſample of the inhabitants of 
rhoſe :{fJands, in reſpect to perſonal beauty. However, 
they are both of opinion, that the qualities of his 
heart and head reſembled thoſe cf his countrymen 1n 
general, and that no one of the natives would have 
given more general ſatisfaction by his behaviour whilſt 
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Otaheitee. with a ſmile on the company round her, and who had 
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he remained in England. He is deſcribed as poſſeſſing O+1 
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a good underſtanding, quick parts, and honeft prin- 
ciplez : not an extraordinary genius like Tupia ; yet 
not at all deficient in intelligence, which appears from 
his knowledge of the game of cheſs, in which he made 
an amazing proficiency. His principal patrons, whilſt 
in England, were, the earl of Sandwich, Mr Banks, 
and Doctor Solander. His noble patron introduced 
him to his Majeſty at Kew ; and, during his ſtay jn 
England, he was careſſed by many of the principal no. 
bility. He naturally imitated that eaſy and elegant 
politeneſs which is prevalent among the great, and 
which is one of the ornaments of civilized ſociety, In- 
deed he adopted the manners, the occupations, and 
amuſements of his companions in general, and gave 
many proofs of a quick perception, and a lively fancy, 
He appears, however, to have been treated, whilſt hie 
reſided here, rather as a faſhionable exhibition, than 
as a rational being. No attention ſeems to have been 
paid to the enriching his mind with uſefolcknowledge, 
ſuch as might have rendered him a valuable acquiſition 
to his country on his return thither ; no means were 
uſed to inſtruct him in agriculture, or any mechanical 
art or uſeful manufacture; and, above all, to poſſeſs 
him with a moral ſenſe; to teach him the exalted ideas 
of virtue, and the ſublime principles of revealed reli. 
gion. After a ſtay of two years in England, and ha- 
ving been inoculated for the ſmall-pox, he embarked 
with Captain Cook, on board the Reſolution, on his 
return home, loaded with a profuſion of preſents. At 
parting with his friends here, his tears flowed plenti- 
fully, and his whole behaviour beſpoke him to be ſin- 
cerely affected at the ſeparation : but though he lived 
in the midſt of amuſements during his refidence in 
England, his return to his native country was always 
in his thoughts ; and tho” he was not impaticnt to go, 
he expreſſed a ſatisfaction as the time of his return ap- 
proached. : 

OTALGIA, the EAx-Acu, in medicine. See there 
n 314. and p. 4869. 

OTIS, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of grallæ. There are four ſpecies, prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhed by their colour. One of the 
ſpecies, the tarda, or buſtard, is the largeſt of thc 
Britiſh land-fowl; the male at a medium weighing 
25 pounds; there are inſtances of ſome very old ones 
weighing 27: The breadth nine feet; the length 
near four. Beſides the ſize and difference of colour, 
the male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by a tuft of 
feathers about five inches long on each fide of the 
lower mandible. Its head and neck are aſh- coloured: 
the back is barred tranſverſely with black and bright 
ruſt- colour: the greater quill-feathers are black: the 
belly white: the tail is marked with broad red and 


black bars, and confiſts of twenty feathers : the legs 


duſky. 

The female is about half the ſize of the male: the 
crown of the head is of a deep orange, traverſed with 
black lines; the reſt of the head is brown- The 
lower part of the fore- ſide of the neck is aſh- coloured: 
in other reſpects it reſembles the male, only the colours 
of the back and wings are far more dull. 2 

Theſe birds inhabit moſt of the open N 
the ſouth and eaſt parts of rhis iſland, from Dorlet- 


ſhire, as far as the Wolds in Yorkſhire, They ** 
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Qranto exceeding ſhy, and difficult to be ſhot ; run very faſt, 
and when on the wing can fly, though ſlowly, many 
Otway- miles without reſting. It is ſaid that they take flight 
with difficulty, and are ſometimes rnn down with 
grehounds. They keep near their old haunts, ſeldom 
wandering above 20 or 30 miles. Their food is corn 
and other vegetables, and thoſe large earth- worms that 
appear in great quantities on the Downs before ſun- 
riling in the ſummer. Theſe are replete with moiſture, 
anſwer the purpoſe of liquids, and enable them to live 
long without drinking on thoſe extenſive and dry 
tracts. Befides this, nature hath given the males an 
admirable magazine for their ſecurity againſt draught, 
being a pouch, whole entrance lies immediately under 
the tongue, and which is capable of holding near 
ſeven quarts ; and this they probably fill with water, 
to ſupply the hen when fitting, or the young before 
they can fly. Buſtards lay only two eggs, of the ſize 
of thoſe of a gooſe, of a pale olive-brown, marked 
with ſpots of a dark colour; they make no neſt, 
only ſcrape a hole in the gronnd. In autumn they 
are (in Wiltſhire) generally found in large turnep- 
fields near the Downs, and in flocks of 50 or more, 
OTRANTO, or TERRA v*'OrraxTo, a province 
of Italy in the kingdom of Naples; bounded on the 
north by the Terra di Bari and by the gulph of 
Venice, on the eaſt by the ſame gulph, and on the 
ſouth and weft by a great bay which is between that 
and the Bafilicata, It is a mountainous country, 
zbounding in figs, olives, and wine. It is often 
viſted by locuſts, and by Algerine pirates, who carry 
oft all the people they can catch into ſlavery. But to 
keep them off, there are a great many forts on the 
coals, 
Orsaxro, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and capital of the province of the ſame name, 
with a commodious harbour, an archbiſhop's fee, 
and a ſtrong citade] where the arctbiſhop reſides. It 
was taken by the Turks in 1480, who did a great 
deal of miſchief: and it has frequently ſuffered much 
from the Algerines. It is a large handſome place, 
ſeated on the gulph of Venice, in E. Long. 18. 35. 
N. Lat. 40. 21. . 
OTWAY (Thomas) an eminent tragic poet, was 
the ſon of Mr Humphry Otway, rector of Wolbeding 
in Suſſex ; and was born at Trottin in that county, 
on the zd of March 1651. He was educated at 
Dxford; when, leaving the univerſity without a degree, 
he retired to London, where he commenced player, 
but with indifferent ſucceſs. However, the ſprightli- 
nel? of his converſation gained him the favour of 
Charles Fitz-Charles earl of Plymouth, who pro- 
cured him a cornet's commiſſion in one of the new- 
raited regiments ſent into Flanders; but he returned 
from thence in very neceſſitous circumſtances, and ap- 
plied himſelf again to writing for the ſtage. In 
comedy he has been deemed too licentious; which, 
however, was no great objection to his pieces in 
the profligate days of Charles II. But, in tragedy, 
lew Engliſh poets have ever equalled him; and 
perhaps none ever excelled him in touching the paſ— 
1905, particularly the tender paſſion, There is ge- 
erally lomething familiar and domeſtic in the fable 
of his tragedies, and there is amazing energy in 
dis expreſſion,—The heart that doth not melt at 
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the diſtreſſes of his Orphan muſt be hard indeed! Oval 
But though Otway poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a de— b 
gree the rare talent of writing to the heart, yet he 8 
was not very favourably regarded by ſome of his co- 
temporary poets, nor was he always ſucceſsful in his 
dramatic compoſitions. After experiencing many re- 

verſes of fortune in regard to his circumſtances, but 
generally changing for the worſe, he at laſt died 
wretchedly in a public houſe on Tower-hill ; whither, 

it is ſuppoſed, he had retired in order to avoid the 
preſſure of his creditors. Some have ſaid, that down- 

right hunger compelling him to fall too eagerly on a 

piece of bread, of which he had been for ſome time in 

want, the firſt mouthful choaked him, and inſtantly 

put a period to his days.—His dramatic writings are 

nine in number; the moſt admired of which are, The 
Orphan, and Venice Preſerved, He had alſo made 


ſome tranſlations, and wrote ſeveral miſcellaneous 
poems. H:s whole works are printed in two pocket- 
volumes. 


OVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, otherwiſe 
called e/lip/is, See ELtipsis. However, the proper 
oval, or egg-ſhape, differs conſiderably from that of 
the ellipſis, being an irregular figure, narrower at one 
end than at another; whereas the ellipſis, or mathe- 
matical oval, is equally broad at each end: though, 
it mult be owned, theſe two are commonly con- 
founded together; even geometricians calling the oval 
a falſe ellip/rr. 

OVARY, in anatomy, that part of a female animal 
wherein the ova or eggs are formed or lodged. Sce 
AxaTomy, no 372, m. 

OVARIUM, in botany, a name by which bo- 
taniſts, who are fond of aſſimilating the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, have diſtinguiſhed the germen or 
ſeed-bud, as containing the rudiments of the future 
ſeed. 

OVATION, in the Roman antiquity, a leſſer 
triumph, allowed to commanders for victories won 
without the effuſion of blood; or for defeating a mean 
and inconſiderable enemy. The ſhow generally began 
at the Albanian mountain, whence the general with 
his retinue made his entry into the city on foot, with 
many flutes or pipes ſounding in concert as he paſſed 
along, and wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of 
peace. The term ovation, according to Servius, is 
derived from cvis, a ſheep; becauſe on this oceaſion the 
conqueror ſacriticed a ſheep, as iu triumph he facriticed 
a bull. | 

OUDENARDE, a rick and ftrong town of Au- 
ſtrian Flanders, in the middle of which there is a 
conſiderable fort. The river Scheld runs acrols this 
place with its environs, whoſe ſol] is very fertile, and 
forms a conſiderable chatellany. They have here a 
manufacture of very fine linen and curious tapeſtry. 
This town was beſieged by the French in 1708; but 
they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege by the Juke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene, who entirely defcated 
their army, killing 3000 on the ſpot, and taking 70co 
priſoners. E. Long. 3. 42. N. Lat. 50. 49. 

OVERBURY (Sir Thomas), a learned and worthy 
Engliſh gentleman, was born in 1581; and itudie at 
Jueen's college, Oxford, after which he removed to 
the Middle-temple London. He afterwards travelled 
for ſome time, and returned a molt accomplibed per- 
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with Sir Robert Carr, knight of the bath, who be- 
ing ſoon after taken into his majeſty's favour, had Mr 
Overbury knighted at Greenwich. Sir Thomas per- 
ceiving the familiarity which ſubſiſted between his 
patron Carr, now made viſcount Rocheſter, and the 
lady Frances, the wife of Robert earl of Eſſex, was 
ſo much diſpleaſed at it, that he endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from keeping her company, and from 3 
in the baſe deſign he had formed of having her fir 
divorced from her huſband, and then marrying her. 
The viſcount, reſenting this honeſt advice, told what 
he had ſaid to the I who was as remarkable 
for her wickedneſs as for her beauty; on which they 
immediately reſolved on his deſtruction. About this 
time, the king wanting to ſend an ambaſſador abroad, 
the viſcount recommended Sir Thomas Overbury. 
His mejeſty approving the choice, the viſcount im- 
parted the king's intentions to Sir Thomas ; but, 
under a treacherous ſhew of friendſhip, diſſuaded him 
from accepting of that employment, as it might 
binder him from a better way of advancement ; pro- 
miſing that he would prevent his majeſty from being 
diſpleaſed at his refuſal. "The viſcount then went 
to the king, and artfully incenſing his majeſty againſt 
Sir Thomas for refuſing to obey Tis commands, that 
gentleman was committed to the tower for his con- 
tempt, on the 21ſt of April 1613, where he con- 
tinued till he was diſpatched by poiſon on the 15th 
of September following, and his body was interred in 
the tower-chapel the ſame day. About two years 
after, the whole contrivance of his death was diſco- 
vered. On this ſeveral perſons were condemued and 
executed; but tho? Carr, earl of Somerſet, and the lady 
Frances his counteſs, were condemned to death for 
contriving the murder, and hiring the perſons who 
were concerned in it, the king only baniſhed them 
from court, and afterwards pardoned them. Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury wrote ſeveral poems, &c. and an account 
his travels. 

OVEN, a kind of domeſtic furnace, uſed for baking 
bread, pies, tarts, &c. of a circular ſtructure, with a 
very low roof, well lined, both on the top, bottom, 
and fides, with ſtone; it has a ſmall entrance in the 
front, which is exactly fitted by a kind of door, which 
being clapped to the mouth of the oven confines the 
heat, while bread, pies, or puddings, are baking. Over 
this, paſtry-cooks, &c. have another oven built much 
in the ſame manner, which is uſed for ſuch things as 
require a leſs degree of heat. Ovens are heated by 
burning dry wood, faggots, &c. in them, till all the 
parts are equally hot. | 

OVER-naurixc, the act of opening and extending 
the ſcveral parts of a tackle, or other aſſemblage of 
ropes, communicating with blocks or dead eyes. It is 
uſed to remove thoſe blocks to a ſufficient diſtance 
from each other, that they may be again placed in a 
ftate of action, ſo as to produce the effect required. 

Over- Hauling, is alſo vulgarly expreſſed of an exa- 
mination or inſpection into the condition of a perſon 
or thing. | | 

Ovtr-Rate, among ſeamen: When a ſhip riding at 
anchor ſo overbeats herſelf into an high ſea, that ſhe is 
waſhed by the waves breaking in upon her, they lay 
the waves over-rake her, 
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Overvury. ſon; when he contracted an intimate acquantance 
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Ovrx- Reach, in farriery. See there, g xl. 2. 
OVERSMAN, in Scots law, a perſon appointed 


by arbiters, or by the parties ſubmitters, to determine Oi, 


the matter ſubmitted, in caſe the parties diſagree in 
their opinion. 

OVERT, the ſame with “ open :?” thus an overt a& 
ſignifies an act which, in law, muſt be clearly proved; 
and ſuch is to be alleged ia every indictment for high 
treaſon, 

OVERTURE, or OuvzrTvure, opening or prely. 
ding: a term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning 
of a public act or ceremony; an opera, tragedy, co. 
medy, concert of muſic, &c.—The overture of the 
theatre or ſcene, is a piece of muſic uſvally ending 
with a fugue; the overture of a jubilee is a general 
proceſſion, &c- 

OVERYSSEL, one of the Seven United Provinces; 
bounded on the eatt by the biſhopric of Munſter, on 
the north by Frieſland and the territority of Gronin- 

en, on the weſt by the river Vſſel, and on the ſouth 
| the county of Zutphen and the biſhopric of Mun- 
ſter. It is divided into three diftin& parts; which are, 
the territories of Drenſe, Twente, and Salland. There 
are many moraſſes in this province, and but few inha- 
bitants, in compariſon of the reſt. Its greateſt riches 
conſiſt in turfs; which are dug up here, and ſent to 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. 

OVIEDO, a town of Spain, and capital of Aſturias 
d'Oviedo, with a biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity; ſeat- 
ed at the confluence of the rivers Ove and Deva, which 
form the Aſta, 5o miles north-welt of Leon, and 208 
north-weft of Madrid. W. Long. 5. 47. N. Lat. 43. 
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 UGHTRED (William), an eminent mathemati- 
cian, was born at Eton in 1573, and educated in the 
ſchool there, whence he was elected to king's college 
in Cambridge, of which he afterwards became fellow, 
Having received holy orders, he left the univerſity a- 
bout the year 1603, and was preſented to the rectory 
of Aldbury, near Guildford in Surry; and about the 
year 1628, was appointed by the earl of Arundel to 
inſtruct his ſon in the mathematics. He kept a corre- 
ſpondence by letters with ſome of the moſt eminent 
ſcholars of his time, upon mathematical ſubjects; and 
the moſt celebrated mathematicians of that age owed 
moſt of their ſkill to him, whoſe houſe was full of 
young gentlemen that came from all parts to receive 
his inſtruction. It is ſaid, that, upon hearing the news 
of the vote at Weſtminſter for the reſtoration of king 
Charles II. he expired in a ſudden tranſport of joy, 
aged 88. He wrote, 1. Clavis Mathematica; which 
was afterwards publiſhed in Englith. 2. A deſcription 
of the double horizontal dial. 3. Opuſcula Mathema- 
tica ; and ſeveral other works. He left alſo behind him 
a great number of papers upon mathematical ſubjects, 
which are now in the muſeum of William Jones, Eq; 
F. R. 8. 

OVID, or Pallius Ovibius Nai, a celebrated La- 
tin poet of the Auguſtan age, was a Roman knight, 
born at Sulmo, in the 43d year before the Chriltian 
zra. He ſtudied rhetoric under Arelius Fuſcus, and 
for ſome time frequented the bar; but was afterwards 
diſguſted with that ſtudy, and applied himſelf entirely 
to poetry. Ovid, after having obtained the eſteem of 


Auvugultus, incurred his diſpleaſure ; and was . 


Ovilia 


Ovis. 
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to Tomos, a city on the Pontus Euxinus, near the 
mouth of the Danube, when he was 50 years of age. 
Several writers have ſaid that he was baniſhed for be- 
ing one of the lovers of Julia the daughter of Au- 
guſtus, whom, according to them, he mentions under 
the name of C:rinna; but Aldus Minutius has plainly 
refuted this notion. Ovid himſelf ſays, that his being 
ſent into exile was occaſioned by the licentiouſnefs of 
his verſes, and his having ſeen by accident and 1nvo- 
juntarily ſomething which he ought not to have ſeen, 
He in vain made uſe of all the turns of his wit to ap- 
peaſe the emperor; but not all his addreſs could pro- 
cure his being again received into favour. He died in 
the country of the Getz, aged 57, after having ſpent 
ſeven years in his baniſhment. His works and their 
character are well known. 

OVILIA, or Sera, in ancient Rome, a place in 
the Campus Martius, at firſt railed in like a ſheep-pen, 
whence its name. Afterwards it was mounted with 
marble, and beautified with walks and galleries, as alſo 
with a tribunal, or feat of juſtice, Within this pre- 
cin& or incloſure, the people were called to give their 
ſuffrages for the election of magiſtrates. The aſcent 
into the ovilia was not by ſtairs, but by pontes, or nar- 
row boards, laid there for the occafion ; on which ac- 
count de ponte dejici, ſignified “ to be deprived of the 
privilege of voting;” and perſons thus dealt with were 
called depontant. 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch animals as 
bring forth their young from eggs; as birds, infects, 
&c. 

OVIS, the Surry, in zoology, a genus of the mam- 
malia claſs, and of the order of pecora; the charac- 
ters of which are theſe: The horns are concave, turn- 
ed backwards, and full of wrinkles ; there are eight 
fore-teeth in the under-jaw, and no dog-teeth. The 
ſpecies are, 

1. Aries, or ram and ewe, the horns of which are 
ſhaped Kke a half-moon, and compreſſed. 

The ſheep, unqueſtionably a mild and gentle crea- 
ture, is alſo repreſented by Buffon as the moſt ſtupid, 
defenceleſs, and timid of all quadrupeds ; inſomuch 
that, without the aſſiſtance of man, it could never, he 
3 have ſubſiſted or continued its ſpecies in a wild 

ate, 

© The female is abſolutely devoid of every art and 
of every mean of defence. The arms of the ram are 
teeble and awkward, His courage is only a kind of 
petulance, which is uſeleſs to himſelf, incommodious 
to his neighbours, and is totally deſtroyed by caſtra- 
tion. The wedder is ſtill more timid than the ſheep. 
It is fear alone that makes ſheep ſo frequently aſſemble 
in troops: upon the ſmalleſt unnuſual noiſe, they run 
cloſe together; and theſe alarms are always accompa- 
nied with the greateſt ſtupidity. They know not how 
to ily from danger, and feem not even to be conſcious 
of the hazard and inconvenience of their fituation. 
Wherever they are, there they remain obſtinately fix- 
ed; and neither rain nor ſnow can make them quit 
their ſtation. To force them to move or to change 
their route, they muſt be provided with a chief, who 
is learned to begin the march : the motions of this 
chief are followed, ſtep by ſtep, by the reſt of the 
ek. But the chief himſelf would alſo continue im- 


Moveable, if he were not puſhed off by the ſhepherd, 
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or by his dog, an animal which perpetually watches 
over their ſafety, which defends, directs, ſeparates, aſ- 
ſembles, and, in a word, communicates to them every 
movement neceſſary to their preſervation. 

«© Of all quadrupeds, therefore, ſheep are the moſt 
ſtupid, and derive the ſmalleſt reſources from inſtinct. 
The goat, who ſo greatly reſembles the ſheep in other 
reſpects, is endowed with much more ſagacity. He 
knows how to conduct himſelf on every emergency : 
he avoids danger with dexterity, and is eaſily recon- 
ciled to new objects. But the ſheep knows neither 
how to fly nor to attack : however imminent her dan- 
ger, the comes not to man for aſſiſtance ſo willingly 
as the goat ; and, to complete the picture of timidity 
and want of ſentiment, ſhe allows her lamb to be car- 
ried off, without attempting to defend it, or ſhowing 
any marks of reſentment. Her grief is not even ex- 
preſſed by any cry different from that of ordinary 
bleating.” 

But the annotator upon this article in the Edin- 
burgh tranſlation of Buffon, denies the above to be the 
natural character of the animal. «© All tame ani- 


mals,“ he obſerves, © loſe a portion of that ſagacity, Bid. p. 464; 


Ovis, 


dexterity, and courage, which they are obliged to em- ,;;e;, 


ploy againſt their enemies in a wild ftate; becauſe 
they have been long accuſtomed to rely upon the pro- 
tection of man. Sheep, when enflaved by men, tremble 


at the voice of the ſhepherd or his dog. But, on thoſe 


extenſive mountains where they are allowed to range 
without controul, and where they ſeldom depend on 
the aid of the ſhepherd, they aſſume a very different 
mode of behaviour. In this fituation, a ram or a 
wedder boldly attacks a fingle dog, and often comes 
off victorious. But when the danger 1s of a more 
alarming nature, like man, they truſt not to the 
3 of individuals, but have recourſe to the col- 
ected ſtrength of the whole flock. On ſuch occafions, 
they draw up into one compact body ; they place the 
young and the females in the centre; and the ſtrongeſt 
males take the foremoſt ranks, keeping cloſe by each 
others ſides. Thus an armed front is preſented on all 
quarters, and cannot be attacked without the greateſt 
hazard of deſtruction. In this manner they wait, with 
firmneſs and intrepidity, the approach of the enemy. 
Nor does their courage fail them in the moment of at- 
tack, For, if the aggreſſor advances. within a few 
yards of the line, the ram darts upon him with ſuch 
impetuolity, as lays him dead at their feet, unleſs he 
ſaves himſelf by flight. Againſt the attacks of fingle 
dogs, or foxes, they are, when in this fituation, per- 
fectly ſecure, Beſides, a ram, regardleſs of danger, 
often engages a bull, and never fails to conquer him; 
for the bull, by lowering his head, without being ſen- 
ſible of his defenceleſs condition, receives between his 
horns the ſtroke of the ram, which uſually brings him 
to the ground. 

« In the ſelection of food, few animals diſcover 
greater ſagacity than the ſheep; nor does any domeſtic 
animal ſhow more dexterity and cunning in its attempts 
toelude the vigilance of the ſhepherd, and to ſteal ſuch 
delicacies as are agreeable to its palate, When perfectly 
tamed, and rendered domeſtic, the ſportive gambols 
and troubleſome tricks of the animal, are too well known 
to require any deſcription.“ 

As to the accuſations contained in the latter part > 

the 
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the character above quoted; every perſon, it is obſer- 
ved, who has attended to thoſe animals, at leaſt in this 
country, mult know that they are not altogether juſt. 
« Individuals in a ſtate of ſubjection, ſeem to have no 
idea of reſiſting the attacks of an enemy. But they 
ſoon learn that their protection lies in the ſhepherd or 
his dog: for, when it becomes neceſſary, in Britain, 
to watch the folds, in orddr to prevent aſſaults from 
foxes or dogs, upon the firſt alarm the whole flock 
run with violence to the place where the watchmen are 
ſtationed; ſo that, when they chance to fleep, they 
are often hurt by the ſheep trampling upon them. On 
other occaſions, they never choole to make a very cloſe 
2pproach either to men or dogs; but the ſenſe of im- 
mediate danger makes them forget their uſual timidity, 
and their ſagacity teaches them where their ſafety lies. 
When the female is robbed of her lamb, ſhe bleats in 
a manner that ſtrongly marks the anguiſh ſhe feels. In 
the eagerneſs of her ſearch, her eye-balls ſeem to 
ſtart from their ſockets ; and her irregular and di- 
{lrated motions, joined to the violence and conſtancy 
of her bleatings, are evident indications of the moſt 
pus gent grief.“ 

But whatever may be its manners or its mental qua- 
lities, this animal is of the moſt extenſive utility to 
man. We are clothed by its fleece. The fleſh is a de- 
licate and wholeſome food. The ſkin, dreſſed, forms 
different parts of our apparel; and is uſed for covers of 
books. 'The entrails, properly prepared and twiſted, 
ſerve for ſtrings for various mufical inſtruments. The 
bones calcined (like other bones in general), form ma- 
terials for teſts for the refiner. The milk is thicker 
than that of cows, and conſequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheeſe; and in ſome places is ſo 
rich, that it will not produce the cheeſe without a mix- 
ture of water to make it part from the whey. The 
dung is a remarkably rich manure ; inſomuch that the 
{,lrling of ſheep is become too uſeful a branch of huf- 
bandry for the farmer to neglect. Nature, in ſhort, 
has given this animal nothing that does not redound to 
our benefit. 

The ram is capable of generation at the age of 18 
months; and the ewe can be impregnated when a year 
old, One ram is ſufficient for 40 or or 40 ewes. He 
ought to be large and well proportioned ; his head 
ſhould be thick and ſtrong, his front wide, his eyes 
black, his noſe flat, his neck thick, his body long 
and tall, his teſticles maſſy, and his tail long. White 
is the bet colour for a ram. The ewes whoſe wool 
is moſt plentiful, buſhy, long, ſoft, and white, are 
molt proper for breeders, eſpecially when at the ſame 


time they are of a large ſize, have a thick neck, and 


move nimbly. 

In this climate ewes fed in good paſtures admit the 
ram in July or Auguſt; but September or October are 
the months when the greateſt part of our ewes, if left 
to nature, take the ram. They go with young about 
tive months, and generally bring forth but one at a 
time, though frequently two: in warm climates, they 
may bring forth twice in a year; but in Britain, 
France, and moſt parts of Europe, only once. They 
give milk plentifully for ſeven or eight months. They 
live from 19 to 12 years: they are capable of bringing 
forth as long as they live, when properly managed; 
Lut are generally old and uſeleſs at the age of ſe- 
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ven or eight years. The ram, who lives 12 or 14 0% 
years, becomes unfit for propagating when eight years Ouny 
old. a 

When the male lambs are not intended to be kept 
for propagation, but fattened for food, they ought to 
be caſtrated at the age of five or ſix months. This 
operation is performed two ways: in the one, an in. 
ciſion is made, and the teſticles taken out; in the 
other, a ligature is tied tight round the ſcrotum, above 
the teſticles, which ſoon deſtroys the veſſels which 
nouriſh them. After caſtration they are called ave. 
ders. 

The ram, ewe, and wedder, when one year old, 
loſe the two foreteeth of the under jaw; fix months 
afterwards, they loſe the two foreteeth next to theſe; 
and at the age of three years, the teeth are al] re. 
placed. The age of a ram may likewiſe be diſcover. 
ed by their horns, which always appear the firſt year, 
and frequently as ſoon as they are brought forth, 
Theſe horns uniformly acquire an additional ring every 
year, as long as the creature lives. The ewes common- 
ly have no horns, but a kind of long protuberances in 
place of them: however, ſome of them have two, and 
ſome four horns. 

In Spain, and the ſourhern parts of Europe, the 
flocks are kept in ſhades or ſtables during the night: 
but in Britain, where there is now no danger from 
wolves, they are allowed to remain without, both night 
and day; which makes the animals more healthy, and 
their fleſh a more wholeſome food. Dry and moua- 
tainous grounds, where thyme and ſheep's feſcue graſs 
abound, are the beſt for the paſturing ſheep. 

The ſheep is ſubje&t to many diſeaſes : ſome ariſe 
from inſects which depoſit their eggs in different parts 
of the animal: others are cauſed by their being kept 
in wet paſtures; for as the ſheep requires but little 
drink, 1t is naturally fond of a dry ſoil. The droply, 
vertigo, (the perdro of the Welſh), the pthiſis, jaun- 
dice, and worms in the liver, annually make great ha- 
voc among our flocks ; for the firſt diſeaſe, the ſhep- 
herd finds a remedy by turning the infected into fields 
of broom; which plant has been alſo found to be very 
efficacious in the ſame diſorder among the human ſpe- 
cies.-— The ſheep is alſo infeſted by different ſorts of 
inſets: like the horſe, it has its peculiar œſtrus or gad- 
fly, which depoſits its eggs above the noſe in the fron- 
tal ſinuſes; when thoſe turn into maggots, they become 
exceſſive painful, and cauſe thoſe violent agitations that 
we ſo often ſee the animal in. The French ſhepherds 
make a common practice of eaſing the ſheep, by tre- 
panning and taking out the maggot ; this practice is 
ſometimes uſed by the Engliſh ſhepherds, but not al- 
ways with the ſame ſucceſs. Beſides theſe inſects, the 
ſheep is troubled with a kind of tick and louſe, which 
magpies and ſtarlings contribute to caſe it of, by light- 
ing on its back, and picking the inſeQs off. 

2. The guineenſis, or Guinea ſheep, has pendulous 
ears, lax hairy dew lips, and a prominence on the hind 
part of the head. The wool is ſhort, like that of à 
goat. It is a native of Guinea, ; 

3. The ſtrepſiceros, or Cretan ſheep, has ſtrait ca- 
rinated horns, twilted ina ſpiral manner, It is à ha- 
tive of mount Tola. 

OUNCE, a litile weight, the 16th part of a pound 


avoirdupoile, and the 12th part of a pound Troy. 1 
wor 


Nance 


wen. 
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wotd is derived from the Latin, uncia, © the twelfth 
part of any whole,” called as; particularly in geome- 
trical meaſures, an inch, or the 12th part of a foot. 
Gee Ixc and As. 

Ovnxcr, in zoology. Sce Lxo. 

OVOLO, or Ovun, in architecture, a round mould- 
ing, whoſe profile, or ſweep, in the Ionic and Compo- 
ſite capitals, is uſvally a quadrant of a circle: whence 
it is alſo commonly called the quarter round. It is 
uſually cut with repreſentations of eggs and arrow-heads 
or anchors placed alternately. : 

OUSE, a river which riſes in the north of Yorkſhire, 
runs ſouth-eaſt by York, Cawood, and Selby, and falls 
into the Humber to the welt of St Cay. 

Ousk, a river which riſes near Fitwell in Oxford- 
ſhire, and proceeds to Buckingham, Stony-Stratford, 
and Newport-Pagnel, in Buckinghamſhire; from thence 
it proceeds to Bedford, and, turning north-ealt, it paſſes 
en to Huntingdon and Ely, till at length it arrives at 
Lynn-Regis in Norfolk, and falls into the ſea. 

OUSTIOUG, a town of the Ruſſian empire, and 
capital of a province of the ſame name, with an arch- 
bilhop's ſee and a caſtle; ſeated on the river Suchana, 
orer- agaiuſt the mouth of the Jug, in E. Long. 43. 25. 
N. Lat. G1. 48. ; 

OvsT10VG, a province of the Ruſſian empire, bound- 
el on the north by Dwina, on the eaſt by the foreſt 
of Zirani, on the ſouth by Wologda, and on the weſt 
by Cargapol and Waga. It is divided into two parts 
by the river Suchana; is full of foreſts; and the rivers 
vield plenty of fiſh, which the inhabitants dry in the 
ſun, and which make their principal nouriſhment. 

OUT-rosTs, in 2 military ſenſe, a body of men 
poſted beyond the grand guard; called out poſts, as be- 
ing the rounds or limits of the camp. 

OUTLAW, fignifies one that is deprived of the be- 
nefit of the law, and therefore held to be out of the 
king's protection. See the next article. 

OUTLAWRY, is where a perſon is outlawed, and 
o that account loſes the benefit of a ſubjea.—The 
proceſs of outlawry lies in indictments of treaſon or fe- 
lony, and alſo of treſpaſs vi ef armis, conſpiracy, &c. 
And by ſtatute, perſons may be outlawed in many civil 
actions; as debt, caſe, covenant, &c. 

OVUM axcvinum. See ANGUINUM. 

OUTWORKS, in fortification, all thoſe works 
made without-fide the ditch of a fortified place, to co- 
ver and defend it. See FORTIFICATION, 

OUZEL, sin ornithology; a ſpecies of MoTaciLLa. 

OWEN (Thomas), a judge of the common-pleas, 
was the ſun of Richard Owen, Eſq; of Condover in 
vbropſhire, and educated at Oxford; whether in Chriſt- 
church college, or Broadgate hall, is not determined. 
Having taken a degree in arts, he left the univerſity, 
and entered himſelf of Lincoln's inn in London, where 
in procels of time he became an eminent counſellor. 
In 1583 he was ele &ed Lent-reader to that ſociety. In 
1590 he was made ſerjeant at Jaw, and queen's ſerjeant 
ſoon after. He arrived at length at the dignity of 
Judge of the common-pleas; which office he is ſaid to 
ave executed, during five years, with great abilities 
and integrity. He died in 1598; and was buried on 
the ſouth fide of the choir in Weſtminſter abbey, where 
* monument was erected to his memory. He had the 


*<putation of a learned man, and u patron of literature. 
Vor. VIII. A 
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He was the author of Reports in the common pleas, Owen. 


wherein are many choice caſes, moſt of them throughly 
argued by the learned ſerjeants, and after argued and 
reſolved by the grave judges of thoſe times, with many 
caſes wherein the difference of the year-books are re- 
conciled and explained.” Lond. 1656, fol. 

Owen (Dr John), an eminent and learned diſſent- 
ing miniſter, was born in 1616, at Hadham, iu Ox- 
fordſhire, of which place his father was vicar. He 
made ſuch ſurpriſing proficiency in learning, that at 
twelve years of age he was admitted into Queen's 
College, Oxford, and in 1635 was made matter of 
arts: but ſoon after, diſapproving the new regulations 
made by archbiſhop Laud their chancellor, with which 
he refuſed to comply, he was obliged, in 1637, to 
leave the college; when taking orders, he became 
chaplain to Sir Robert Dormer of Aſcot in Oxford- 
ſhire, and was at the ſame time tutor to his eldeſt ſon 
He was afterwards chaplain to John Lord Lovelace 
of Hurley, in Berkſhire ; when the civil war breaking 
out, he openly avowed the cauſe of the parliament ; 
which was ſo reſented by an uncle, who had intended 
to leave him his eſtate, that he diſcarded him, and left 
it to another. Yet though Lord Lovelace fided with 
the king, he treated his chaplain with great civility : 
but on his going to join the royal army, Mr Owen 
went to London, and ſoon after joined the non-con- 
formiſts. In 1642 he publiſhed his book, intitled, 4 
diſplay of Arminianiſm, which laid the foundation of 
his future advancement : for the committee for purging 


the church of ſcandalous miniſters were ſo pleaſed with 


it, that Mr White their chairman ſent” him a preſen- 
tation of the living of Fordham in Eſſex : but when 
he had been there about a year and a half, the patron 
hearing that the ſequeſtered incumbent was dead, pre- 
ſented another to the living ; upon which the Earl of 
Warwick gave Mr. Owen the living of Coggeſhal. He 
had not, however, been long at that town before he 
left the Preſbyterians ; and, joining the independants, 
formed a church there, He was now ſent for feveral 
times to preach before the parliament ; and among the 
reſt on the 28th of February 1645-9, the day of hu- 
miliation for the intended expedition to Ireland. Crom- 
well, who was preſent at this laſt diſcourſe, and had 
never heard him before, was extremely pleaſed with it, 
and defired his company into Ireland, and that he would 
reſide in the college of Dublin, This he did; but re- 
turned in about half a year. Soon after Cromwell ſent 
him into Scotland; but he alſo returned from thence 
after about half a year's ſtay at Edinburgh. He was 
then promoted to the deanery of Chriſt- church, Ox- 
ford; whither he went in 1651; and Cromwell, being 
now chancellor of the univerſity, nominated him his 
vice- chancellor. The next year he was created doctor 
of divinity by diploma, Dr Owen enjoyed the poſt 
of vice-chancellor five years ; during which he behaved 
with the greateſt moderation: for, though often ſoli- 
cited, he never moleſted the meeting of the royaliſts 
at the houſe of Dr Willis the phyſician, where divine 
ſervice was performed according to the liturgy of the 
church of England; and though he was a commiſſion— 
er for ejecting ſcandalous miniſters, he frequently over- 
ruled his brethren in favour of thoſe royaliſts who were 
diftinguiſhed by their merit. At the death of Crom- 
well, he was removed from the vice - chancellorſnip; 
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— fortable retreat at an eſtate he had purchaſed at Had- 


G 
and at the Reſtoration was ejected from his deanery of 
Chrift-church. But he had provided himſelf a com- 


ham. He now employed himſelf in preaching as oft- 
en as he had an opportunity, and in writing books; 
one of which, intitled Fiat Lux, falling in the hands 
of Lord Clarendon, he was fo pleaſed with it, or (as 
is ſaid) from policy pretended to be ſo, that he ſent 
for Dr Owen, and, acknowledging the ſervice he had 
done by it to the Proteſtant religion, offered to prefer 
him in the church, if he would conform; but he deſi- 
red to be excuſed.— His moderation drew him reſpect 
from perſons of oppobite principles; and in the num- 
ber of his friends were Dr Wilkins biſhop of Cheſter, 
and Dr Barlow biſhop of London. He died at Eal- 
ing in 1683. His works are printed in ſeven volumes 
folio. 

OWL, in ornithology. See STk1x. 

OWLING, ſo called from its being uſually carried 
on in the night, is the offence of tranſporting wool or 
ſheep out of this kingdom, to the detriment of its ſtaple 
manufacture. This was forbidden at common law, 
and more particularly by ſtatute 11 Edw. III. c. 1. 
when the importance of our woollea manufacture was 
firſt attended to; and there are now many later ſta- 
tutes relating to this offence, the moſt uſeful and prin- 
cipal of which are thoſe enacted in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and ſince. The ftatute 8 Eliz. c. 3. makes 
the tranſportation of live ſheep, or embarking them on 
board any ſhip, for the firlt offence forfeiture of goods, 
and impriſonment for a year, and that at the end of 
the year the left hand ſhall be cut off in ſome public 
market, and ſhall be there nailed up in the openeſt 
place; and the ſecond offence is felony. The ſtatutes 
12 Car. II. c. 32. and 7 & 8 Will. III. c. 28. make 
the exportation of wool, ſheep, or fuller's earth, liable 
to pecuniary penalties, and the forfeiture of the inte- 
reſt of the ſhip and cargo by the owners, if privy ; and 
confiſcation of goods, and three years impriſonment to 
the maſter and all the mariners. And the ſtatute 4 
Geo. I. c. 11. (amended and farther enforced by 12 
Geo. II. c. 2t. and 19 Geo. II. c. 34.) makes it 
tranſportation for ſeven years, if the penaltics be not 
paid, 

OXALTS, woopsoRREL; a genus of the pentagynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. There 
are ſeven {pecies ; of which the only remarkable is the 
acctolcila, or common wood: ſorrel. This grows natu- 
rally in moiſt ſhady woods, and at the fides of hedges 
in many parts of Britain, ſo is but ſeldom admitted 
into gardens. The roots are compoſed of many ſcaly 
joints, which propogate in great plenty. The leaves 
arile immediately from the roots upon fingle long foot- 
ſtalks, and are compoſed of three heart-ſhaped lobes, 
They are gratefully acid, and of uſe in the ſcurvy and 
other putrid diſorders, 

OXFORD, the capital of a county of the ſame name 
in England, celebrated for its univerſity, and pleaſant- 
ly ſituated in a plain, with a fine fruitful country all 
around, The compoſition of the name is obvious. In 


the Britiſh times it ſeems to have been a place of ſtudy; 


but in the Saxon era, it was noted only for a religions 
houſe dedicated to St Frideſwide, till Alfred built three 
colleges, one for grammarians, another for philoſo— 
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to flouriſh till the city was ſacked and burnt by the 0,4 
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Danes in the reign of Etheldred ; and after that, Ha. 
rold, furnamed Fare, treated it with great leverity 
upon ſome provocation he had received. It ſcems 10 
have been beſieged and taken by William the Conquer. 
or, and to have been deſerted by the learned from that 
time till about the year 1129, when one Robert Pu. 
lein began to read lectures in divinity : and ſuch was 
the reſort of {ſtudents to it, that in the reign of Kin 
John there were not fewer than three thouſand. Ro. 
bert d'Oily, a Norman, to whom William the Con. 
queror had given the greateſt part of it, built a caſtle 
on the welt fide in 1071; and he is alſo ſuppoſed to 
have ſurrounded it with walls. In a palace built by 
Henry I. was born Richard I. commonly called Cæar 
de Lian. About the tenth of King John, there hap. 
pened a quarrel between the citizens and ſtudents ; in 
conſequence of which many of the latter quitted it, 
but returned again a few years afterwards. Here Hen. 
ry III. held a parliament to ſettle the differences be- 
twixt him and his barons; when he coufirmed the pri- 
vileges granted to the univerſity by his predeceſſors, 
and added others of his own. In this reign the fu— 
dents are ſaid to have been 30,000; who were all ex- 
communicated by the pope for ſome rudeneſs to his le- 
gate, In Edward III's time, they were ſplit into two 
factions, called the northern and ſcuthern men; a divi- 
ſion which was attended with many diſorders and much 
violence, but in a ſhort time concord and harmony a- 
gain prevailed. As colleges began about this time to 
be founded and endowed, we ſhall here preſent cur 
readers with a liſt of them, together with the time when, 
and the perſons by whom, they were founded. 


Colleges. Founders. Kings reigns, 
Univerſity, King Alfred. Alfred. 
4 Sir John Baliol, father to the king 
Baliol. ä 1 *r } Henty Ill. 
Walter Merton, lord chancellor 
Merton. and biſhop of Rocheſter. $ Edward . 
Oriel. Edward the Second. Edw. II. 
Exeter. Walter Stapleton, biſhop. Edu. II. 
Queen's. Robert Eglesfield, B. D. Ed w. III. 


William of Wickham, biſhop of 


New College. Wincheſter, lord chancellor. 


| Edw. III. 


Lineoks; * Fleming, biſhop of Lin” > Henry VI 
a Hugh Chicheley, archbiſhop of 3 

All- Souls. Canterbury. a Henry VI. 
| William Wainfleet, biſhop of * : 

Magdalen. cheſter, lord chancellor. Henry Vi 


Sena. Moth. William Smith, biſhop of LEG} Hen, VI 


and Rich rd Sutton, Eſq; 
„a: { Richard Fox, biſhop of Winche- vm. 
Serpui- Chil, ſter, and lord privy-ſeal. — 


Chriſt Church. Henry VIII. Hen. VIII. 
Trinity. Sir Thomas Pope. Mary. 
StJohn Bopriſt, 14 l White, merchant of Mary. 
Jeſus. Queen Elizabeth. Eliſabeth. 
Wadham. Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham. James J. 
Pembroke. Thomas Tiſdale, Eſq; and Dr James l. 


Richard Whitwick. 
Worceſter was called Glouceſter- hall till lately, that it was ef- 
dowed by Sir Thomas Coke, and made collegiate. | 
Hartford was Hart-ball till 1740, that it was erected into 2 co. 
lege. 
All cheſe are richly endowed, and have fine gardens, 
libraries, chapels, &c. The halls in which the ſtu- 
dents maintain themſelves, except a few that have c. 


hibitions, are theſe: St Edmund's, belonging to Queen's. 


college; Magdalen, to Magdalen college; oe bc? 
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New-College. Several perſons have been great bene- 
factors to particular colleges, as Dr Ratcliffe to Uni- 
verſity-college 3 colonel Codrington and Dr Clarke, 
to All-ſouls; queen Caroline, to Queen's; the before- 
mentioned Dr Clarke and Mrs Eaton, to Worcelter 
Dr Wake, erchbiſhop of Canterbury, to Chrilt-church, 
he moit confiderable of theſe colleges are Magdalen's 
end Chriſt-Church, which are as noble foundations as 
ane in the world. The church of the latter is the ca- 
thedral, and has a dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, 
eight ſinging men, eight choirifters, a teacher of mu- 
fc, and an organiſt. Each of the colleges has its vi- 
ſtor appointed by its ſtatues, except Chriit- Church, 
which is ſubjeR to the viſitation of the Sovereign alone, 
The other remarkable buildings belonging to the uni- 
verſity are, firit, the public ſchools ; ſecondly, the Bod- 
leian or public library; thirdly, Ratcliffe's library, a 
molt elegant ſtructure, for building and furniſhing 
which, Dr Ratcliffe left 40,0001. ; fourthly, the theatre, 
built by Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; fifthly, 
the muſeum, in which is an elaboratory and a repoli- 
tory for natural and artificial rarities and antiquities 
{xthly, the Clarendon printing-houſe, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it was built partly with the money ariſing to 
the uoiverfity by the ſale of Lord Clarendon's hiſtory. 
To the ſouth of Magdalen college lies the phyſic gar- 
den, inſtituted by the Earl of Danby, and much im- 
proved by Dr Sherrard. It contains five acres, in 
which is a complete ſeries of ſuch plants as grow natu- 
y, diſpoſed in their reſpective claſſes ; together with 
two neat and convenient green-houſes, ſtocked with a 
valuable collection of exotics, and a hot-houſe, where 
various plants brought from the warmer climates are 
raiſed. The whole body of the univerſity, including 
profeſſors, fellows, and ſtudents of all forts, exceeds 
3500, Each college has its particular ſtatutes and 
rules for its government. There are four terms in the 
year for public exerciſes, &c. and particular days and 
hours for public lectures by the ſeveral profeſſors. The 
univerſity is governed by a chancellor, high-ſteward, 
vice-chancellor, two proctors, a public orator, a keep- 
er of the archives, a regiſter, three ſquire-beadles, and 
three yeomen-beadles. As to the city, it has had the 
lame privileges granted to it as London, particularly 
an exemption from toll all over England, It is go- 
rerned by a mayor, high-(teward, recorder, four al- 
dermen, cight aſſiſtants, two bailiffs, a town clerk, two 
chamberlains, all that have borne the office of bailiff 
end chamberlain, and twenty-four common- council 
men: but theſe are ſubje& to the chancellor or vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity in all affairs of moment; 
and not only the mayor, but the principal citizens, 
end ſheriff of the county, take an oath to maintain the 
privileges of the univertity, The city, including the 
colleges, is one of the largeſt in England, having thir- 
teen pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, well built, 
iran, and regular. At the entrance of the town from 
the Wooditock and Banbury roads, a neat hoſpital hath 
been lately erected hy the truſtees of Dr Ratcliffe's be- 
action, out of the ſurplus money remaining after 
LE raying the expence of Eis library. The male line 
” the family of Vere, to whom the city had given the 
FO of carl for 560 years, failing in Aubrey de Vere, 
#40 Was twenticth earl, quecn Anne conferred the title 
1 


1 


axfors, ban's, to Merton; St Mary's, to Oriel; New - Inn, to 
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upon Robert Harley, a deſcendant of the Veres, in 
whoſe family it ftill continues. The chief trade of the 
city is in malt, conveyed in barges to London. 
OxroRDSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the welt by Glouceſterſhire z on the ſonth, where it is 
broadeſt, the river Its divides it from Berkſhire; on 
the eaſt, it is bounded by Buckinghamſhire ; and on the 
north, where it terminates in a narrow point, it has on 
the one fide Northamptonſhire, and on the other War- 
wick (hire. It extends from Cleydon to Caverſham 42 
miles in length, and from Cleydon to Farringdon 26 
in breadth, making about 130 in circumference ; with- 
in which are contained one city, 15 market towns, 280 
pariſhes, 14 hundreds, 5 34, ooo acres, and about 120,000 
ſouls. The air is ſweet and pleaſant, and the ſoil rich and 
fertile. The lower parts confiſt of meadows and corn- 
fields, and the higher were covered with woods till the 
civil wars; in which they were ſo entirely deſtroyed, 
that wood is now extremely ſcarce and dear, except in 
what is called the chiltern, and fo is coal; of conſe- 
quence fuel bears an exorbitant price. The county is 
extremely well watered ; for beſides the Iſis, Tame, 
Cherwell, Evenlode, and Windruſh, there is a great 
number of leſſer rivers and brooks. One of the four 
great Roman ways paſſes quite through it, entering at 
the pariſh of Chinner, and going ont at that of Go- 
ring. There is another leſſer one, that extends between 


Colnbrook and Wallinford, called Gremeſdile. The 


county ſends nine members to parliament, viz. two for 
the ſhire, two for the city, two for the univerſity, two 
for new Woodſtock, and one for Banbury. 

OXGANG, or Ox GATE, is generally taken, in our 
old law-books, for 15 acres, or as much ground as a 
ſingle ox can plough in a year. 

OXUCLA@A, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of foſſils of the claſs of ſelenitæ, but of the colum- 
nar, not the rhomboidal kind. Of this genus there are 
only two known ſpecies: 1. A fine kind with thin flakes 
and tranſverſe filaments, found in the clayey banks of 
the river Nen, near Peterborough in Northampton- 
ſhire; and, 2. A dull kind with thick plates and lon- 
gitudinal filaments. This is not uncommon in York + 
ſhire, and lies ſometimes in a yellow, and ſometimes 
in a blue clay. 

OXUS, or Jiuux, a large river of Aſia, which ri- 
ſes in the mountains north of India; and running 
northweſt, through Uſbec Tartary, ſeparates that coun - 
try from Perſia, and falls into the Caſpian ſea in 44? 
N. Lat. 

OXYCRATE, in pharmacy, a mixture of vinegar 
and water, proper to aſſuage, cool, and refreſh, The 
uſual proportion is one ſpoonful of vinegar to five or 
fix ſpoonfuls of water. 

OXYGLYCU, a fpecies of drink prepared of the 
ſweeteſt honey-combs macerated and boiled. Thecombs, 
from which all the honey has been expreſſed, are put 
into a pot with pure water, and boiled tii] they ſcem 
to have depoſited all their contained honey in the water, 
This liquor is to be kept; and, when diloted with cold 
water, is to be drank in the ſummer time, in order to 
remove thirſt. 

OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a compoſition of vinegar 
and honey. Sce PHaRmacy. 

OYER, in law-books, ſcems to have been anciently 
uſed for what is now called 42%. Sce AssisE. 
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Pacos pound, paid for all goods not particularly rated. 


PACOS, in zoology. Sce CamtLvus. 

PACUVIUS (Marcus), of Brundutium in Cala- 
bria, a tragic poet in high reputation about the year 
of Rome 600. He was nephew of Eunius; publiſh d 
levcral theatrical pieces, tho? we have only fome frag- 
ments of his poetry remaining; and died at Tarentum 
at above go years of age. 


PADAN ARAM (Bible), literally the plains of 


Aram, or Syria; tranſlated by the Seventy, ſimply 
Meſopotamia, or Moſapotamia, of Syria; by the Vul- 
gate, Yriæ ; the Syrians on this and on the other 
ide of the Euphrates, not differing remarkably from 
each other in language and manners, as Joſephus al- 
lows. . 

PADDOC, or Pappoc- Courſe, a piece of ground 
encompailed with pales or a wall, and taken out of a 
park for exhibiting races with gre-hounds, for plates, 
Wagers, or the like, 

A paddoc is generally a mile long, and a quarter 
of a mile broad: at the one end is a little houſe where 
the dogs are to be entered, and whence they are ſlip- 
p<d ; near which are pens to incloſe two or three deer 
for the ſport. Along the courſe are ſeveral poſts, viz. 
the low polt, which is 160 yards from the dog-houſe 
and pens; the quarter of a mile poſt, half mile poſt, 
and pinching poſt; belides the ditch, which is a place 
made to receive the deer, and preſerve them from far- 
ther purſuit. And near this place are feats for the 
judges choſen to decide the wager. + 

The keepers, in order to flip the dogs fairly, put a 
falling collar upon each, ſlipped round a ring; and the 
decr being turned looſe, and put forward by a teazer, 
as ſoon as he is arrived at the low-polt, the dog houſe 
door is thrown open, and the dogs flipped. If now the 
deer {werve ſo much, as that his head is judged nearer 
the dog-houſe than the ditch before he arrive at the 
piacking-polt, it is no match, and muſt be run over 
again three days after: but if the deer runs ſtraight 
beyond the pinching-poſt, then that dog which is 
nearelt when he ſwerves, or is blanched by any acci- 
dent, wins the match; but if no ſuch ſwerve hap- 
pens, then the match is won by the dog who firſt leaps 
the duch. 

PADERBORN, a duchy of Germany in the circle 
of Wettphaiia, has the county of Lippe on the north 
and wett ; Heffe.Cafſcl and Waldeck, on the ſouth ; 
and Munſter, with the duchy of Weſtphalia, on the 
welt. Its greateit length from eaſt to welt is about 40 
miles, and its breadth where wideſt 30. Some parts 
of it yield good paſture, and breed abundance of 
catiie 3 but it is not very fruitful in corn. There is 
a heath called the Senne or Sende, of great extent, but 
very barren and deſolate. There are, however, good 
iron mines in the country, wich ſalt and medicinal 
tprings, plenty of deer and other game; and it 
is waiercd with ſeveral rivers abounding with fiſh, 
as the Weſer, the Dimer, the Bever, the Nette, the 
great Emmer, tl.e Lippe, the Alme, and the Pader. 
It contains 54 pariſhes, in which are 25 market-towns, 
nad 10 monatterics, The Roman Catholic is the pre— 
dominant religion of the country, yet there are allo 
many Pioteltants in it, The biſhopric was erected by 
Chat Iemapne, towards the cloſe of the eighth century; 
and the cathedral was conſecrated by pope Leo in 
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perſon, anno 796. The biſhop is ſovereign of the pidelen 
country, a prince of the empire, and ſuffragan of the Padua. 
archbiſhop of Mentz, His revenue is about 40,000 — 


pounds a year, and he is able to raiſe 3000 men, In 
the matricula, his aſſe{ſment is 18 horſe and 34 foot, 
or 352 florins monthly in lieu of them. Towards the 
charges of the ſovereign courts of the empire, he pays 
for each term, 162 rix-dollars and 29 kruitzers, Pue 
chapter conſiſts of 24 capitular canons, who mult prove 
their noble extraction by four deſcents. The arms of 
the biſhopric are a croſs or, in a field gules. For 
the government of it, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
there are ſeveral councils and colleges under the bi- 
ſhop. Here are alſo a hereditary marſhal, ſewer, cup. 
bearer, chamberlain, ſteward, and purveyor. It wag 
in this biſhopric that Quintilius Varus, with the Ro- 
man army under his command, was routed by the 
Germans under Arminius. 

PapperBoORN, the capital of the above biſhop. 
rie. It ſtands 40 miles north-weſt of Caſſel, 50 
ſouth-eaſt of Munſter, and Go ſouth-weſt of Hano- 
ver; being a large, populous, well built, and well 
fortified city. Its name is compounded of pader, a ri- 
vulet, which riſes juſt under the high altar of the ca- 
thedral, and horn, i. e. a ſpring. It was one of the 
Hanſe-towns ; and, till 1604, an imperial city. The 
cathedral is a grand fabric, inferior to few in the em- 
pire. There is a gold crucifix in it of 60 pounds 
weight, preſented by Otho II. The univerſity, of 
which the Jeſuits have the direction, was founded in 


1592, and the walls were built in the beginning of the 


11th century. In 1530, an attempt was made to in- 
troduce Lutheraniſm ; but 16 of the principal citizens 
who had embraced it were executed, and the reſt ob- 
liged to abjure it. Duke Chriſtian of Brunſwic car- 
ried off from hence, in 1692, the filver images of the 
12 apoſtles, and the filver coffin of St Lotharius; and 
had them coined into money, with this inſcription, 
God's Friend, the Prieſis Enemy. The trade of this 
town, though formerly great, is now inconſiderable; 
and the inhabitants ſubſiſt moſtly by egriculture, and 
breeding of cattle. Though the biſhop has a palace 
in the city, he reſides (when he vouchſates to viſit this 
country, which is ſeldom, having other and more va- 
lvable benefices) at Neuhaus, ſeven miles off, where 
he has a magnificent caſtle. Charlemagne, and other 
emperors, ſometimes reſided here, and held diets of 
the empire. 

PADUA, an ancient, large, and celebrated city of 
Italy, with an univerſity and a biſhop's ſee. It is allo 


capital of the Paduano ; but is much leſs conſiderable 


than it was formerly: for it now contains no more than 
30,000 inhabitants, whereas it formerly had 100,000» 
and many of the houſes are gone to ruin: however, 
the hall where juſtice is adminiſtered, is a ſuperb ſtrue- 
ture. Tue cathedral church, and the college of the 
univerſity, are in that part called the C Town 3 and 
there are piazzas under all the houſes, where perſons 
may walk without being expoſed to the weather. The 
garden of the univerſity is curious, on account of the 
number of plants. Here a ſtudent may take bis de- 
grees, let him be of what ſect of Chriitianity he will; 
nay, though he ſhould be a Jew or a Turk. The pa- 
tron of this city is 8t Anthony, who lies in the ca- 
thedral ; they have ſuch a veucration for him, that the 

beggars 
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palvano beggars do not aſk charity in the name of God, but 


| 


for the love of St Anthony, The Jews live in a di- 


pronia. ſtinct part of the city; and the neighbouring moun- 
1 


tains produce excellent wine and oil, with delicious 
fruit. It was taken by the Venetians in 1706. It is 
ſcated on the rivers Brentac and Bachiglione, in a 
fine plain; and is about ſeven miles in circumference. 
E. Long. 11. 55. N. Lat. 45. 24. ; 

PADUANO, a ſmall province of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Venice, bounded on the eaſt by the Dogado, 
on the ſouth by the Poleſino di Rovigo, on the welt 
by the Veroneſe, and on the north by the Vicentino. 
Its ſoil is well watered ; and 1s one of the molt fertile 
in Italy. The province is about 40 miles in length, 
and 35 in breadth. Padua is the capital town. 

PADUAN, among the medaliſts, a modern medal 
ficuck in imitation of the antique, or a new medal 
firack with all the marks and characters of antiquity, 
This name is properly applicable to thoſe medals only 
that were truck, in the ſeventh century, by an Ita- 
lian painter, born at Padua; who ſucceeded ſo well 
in the impoſture, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to 
diſtinguiſh his medals from the genuine ones. Tho? 
it is frequently uſed in general for all medals of this 
kind. 

PADUS, anciently called Zridanus, eſpecially by 
the Greeks ; a river famous for the fable of Phaeton, 
(Ovid). It riſes in mount Veſulus, in the Alpes Co- 
thiæ, from three ſprings, dividing the Ciſalpine Gaul 
into the Tranſpadana and Ciſpadana, (Strabo) ; and, 
ſwelled by other rivers falling into it on each ſide from 
the Alps and Appennines, it diſcharges itſelf with a 
courſe from weſt to eaſt, at ſeven mouths, into the A- 
driatic, (Mela). The lake thro? which it diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ſea, is called by the natives the Seven Seas. 
Now the Po. 

PADUS, in botany. See Paus. 

PAAN, among the ancient pagans, was a ſong of 
rejoicing ſung in honour of Apollo, chiefly uſed on oc- 
caſions of victory and triumph. See Arorro. 

Pzan, in the ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of four 
ſyhebles; of which there are four kinds, the pæan pri- 
mus, fecundus, &c. 

The pæan primus conſiſts of one long ſyllable and 
three ſhort ones, or a trochæus and pyrrhichius, as 
temporibus 5; the pæan ſecundus conſiſts of a ſhort ſyl- 
lable, a long, and two ſhort, or an iambus and a pyr— 
rhichius, as potentia; the pzan tertius conſiſts of two 
thort ſyllables, a long and a ſhort one, or a pyrrhichius 
and a trochæus, as az7matus; the pæan quartus conſiſts 
of three ſhort ſyllables and a long one, or a pyrrhichius 
and iambus, as celeritas. 

PADO-zBayT1$M; infant-baptiſm, or that conferred 
on children. | 

P/EONIA, Pioxy; a genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants. There are 
two ſpecies, both of them very hardy, and will flouriſh 
in any common ſoil. They are large herbaceous flow- 
ery perennials, with tuberous roots, ſending up ſtrong 
annual ſtalks from one to three feet in height; termi— 
nated by very large flowers of a beautiful red colour, 
and much larger than any rofe. The common offici- 
nal, or male piony, alſo is remarkable for its capſules 
turning backward, opening and diſplaying their red 
inſide, together with the numerous ſceds, in a ſingular- 


1 
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ly agreeable order, appearing very ornamental after the 
flower is paſt, The plants may be propegated either 
by parting the roots, or by ſeed. This plant was for- 
merly celebrated in nervous diftempers, but the pre- 
ſent practice pays very little regard to it, 

PASTUM, called Peſdonia by the Greeks, a town 
of Lucania, on the Sinus Pæſtinus: an ancient colony 
prior to the firſt Punic war, according to Livy ; but 
later, according to Velleius. Pæſtanæ roſe were in 
great eſtcem, and produced twice a-year. (Virgil, 
Ovid). 

PAGAN, a heathen, gentile, or idolater ; one who 
adores talle gods. See MyTHoLoGy, 

PAGANA LIA, certain feſtivals obſerved by the 
ancient Romans in the month of January. They were 
inſtituted by Servius Tullius, who appointed a certain 
number of villages {pagi), in each of which an altar 
was to be raiſed for annual ſacrifices to their tutelar 
gods; at which all the inhabitants were to aſſiſt, and 
give preſents in money, according to their ſex and age, 
by which means the number of country-people was 
known. The ſervants upon this occaſion offered cakes 
to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain plentiful harveſts. 

PAGANELLUS, in ichthyology. 

PAGANISM, the religious worſhip-and diſcipline 
of pagans; or, the adoration of idols and falſe gods. 
Sce IDOLATRY and MYTHOLOGY, 

PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or 
other like pompous decoration, variouſly adorned with 
colours, flags, &c. carried about in public ſhews, pro- 
ceſſions, &c. 


PAGI (Antony), a very famous Cordelier, and one 


of the ableſt critics of his time, was born at Rogne in 


Provence in 1624. He took the habit in the convent 
at Arles in 1641, and was at length four times pro- 
vincial of his order; but his religious dutics did not 
prevent his vigorous application to the ſtudy of chro- 
nology and eceleſiaſtical hiftory, in which he excelled, 
His moſt conſiderable work is, „A Critique upon the 
Annals of Baronius;*” where, following the learned car- 
dinal year by year, he has rectiſied an infinite number 
of millakes, both in chronology and in the repreſenta- 
tion of facts. He publiſhed the firſt volume in 1689, 
dedicated to the clergy of France, who allowed him a 
penſion: the whole was printed after his death, in 
4 vols, folio, at Geneva, in 1705, by the care of his 
nephew Francis Pagi, of the lame order. He wrote 
ſome other things before his death, which bappencd in 
1699; and had the character of an able hiſtorian as 
well as of a learned and candid critic, His nephew, 
Francis, above-mentioned, wrote © A Chronological 
Abridgment of the hiſtory of the Popes,” in Latin, 


3 vols, 4to. Francis had alſo a nephew, Anthony Pagi, 


who added three more volumes to the Hiſtory of the 


Popes; of which two more were intended, if not exe— 
cuted. 


PAGNINUS (Sanctes), a Dominican, illuftrious- 


for his (kill in the Oricntal languages, was born at 
Lucca in 1466. He applied himſelf to examine the 
vulgar travilation of the Scriptures; and believing it 
to be either not of Jerom, or greatly corrupted, he un— 
dertook a new ore from the preſent Hebrew text, It 
anpears by a letter from Picus Mirandula to bim, that: 
he ſpent 25 years on this work, which is the firſt mo- 
dern tranſlation from the Hebrew; and the Jews who 


read. 


Sce Gopivs. 
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Pagod, read it, affirmed it to be more exact than the ancient 


— 


Pain, 


tranſlations: this, however, was his fault; for his ſcru- 
pulous ſervile adherence to the letter of the original 
text, has, according to father Simon, made his tranfla- 
tion obſcure, barbarous, and full of ſoleciſms. He af- 
terward tranſlated the New Teſtament from the Greek, 
as he had done the Old from the Hebrew, laying the 
Vulgar all the while before him ; and dedicated it to 
pope Clement VII. He was alſo the author of a He- 
brew Grammar and Lexicon, which Buxtorf made great 
uſe of in compiling his; and died in 1536. 

PAGOD, or Pacopa, a name whereby the Eaſt 
Indians call the temples where they worſhip their gods. 

Pa cob, or Pagoda, is alſo the name of a gold and 
ſilver coin, current in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

PAIN. See Mrraruvsics, n“ 23, 71. 

As the brain is the ſcat of ſenfation, ſo it is of 

ain, Boerhaave, and moſt other authors on this 
ſubject, aſſign a ſtretching of the nerves as the only 
immediate cavſe of pain: but as the nerves do not ap- 
pear to conſiſt of fibres, this cauſe of pain does not 
ſeem to be well-founded; nor indeed will it be eaſy to 
treat this ſubject clearly, but in proportion as the means 
of ſenſation are underltood. b 

Many kinds of pain are met with in authors: ſuch 
as, Agravitative pain; in which there is a ſenſe of weight 
on the part affected, which is always ſome fleſhy one, 
as the liver, &. A pulſative pain; which, Galen ſays, 
always ſucceeds ſome remarkable inflammation in the 
containing parts, and is obſerved in abſceſſes while ſup- 
purating. A tenſive pain, which is alſo called a diſtend- 
7g pain; it is excited by the diſtenſion of ſome ner- 
vous, muſcular, or membranous part, either from ſome 
humour, or from flatulence. An acute pain is, when 
great pain is attended with quick and lively ſenſations ; 
A dull pain is, when a kind of numbneſs is as much com- 
plained of as the pain is. 

The mediate and more remote cauſes of pain are ge- 
nerally obvious; and when fo, the cure will conſiſt for 
the moſt part in removing them: for though in many 
inſtances the chief complaint is very diſtant from the 
ſeat of theſe cauſes, yet their removal is the proper me- 
thod of relief. See Mepicixet, paſſim. 


Mx. 


IAIN TIO is the art of repreſenting to the eyes, 
by means of figures and colours, every object in 
nature that is diſceraible by the ſight; and of ſome- 
times expreſſing, by figures, the various emotions of 
the mind. | 

1. It is to be imagined that men muſt naturally and 
very early have conceived an idea of the firſt principles 
of the art of painting: the ſhadow of each plant and 
animal, and of each edifice, muſt have afforded them 
the means of conceiving the method of imitating the 
figures of all bodies whatever, But as in the firſt ages 
of the world the art of writing was unknown, as man- 
kind were ignorant of aſtronomy, and as their year cer- 
tzinly did not conſiſt of the ſame number of days as 
docs that of the moderns, how is it poſſible to deter- 
mine the epoch, the preciſe date, of the riſe of each art 
oc ſcience? The Egyptians pretend that painting was in 
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Perhaps all pains may be included, with irritation, in pa 
thoſe that have ſpaſm or inflammation for their ſource, — 


3 


When pain 1s owing to inflammation, the pulſe is 
quicker than in a natural ſtate; it is alſo generally full, 
hard, and tenſe; the pain 1s equal, throbbing, and vn. 
remitting. If a ſpaſm is the cauſe, the pulſe is rarely 
affected; at intervals the pain abates, and then returng 
with ſome degree of aggravation; gentle motivn ſome. 
times abates, or even cures, in ſome inftances : but in 
inflammatory cales no ſuch effects are ever experien- 
ced. Sce Dr Lobb's Treatiſe on Painſul Diſtemper., 

The pain fo frequently attendant on child-bed wo. 
men, called er paint (from their happening only 
after being delivered of a child), are often occaſioned 
by ſcooping to fetch away coagulated blood, which is 
a needleſs endeavour. When no improper treatment 
in delivering the ſecundines can be ſuſpected, the irri. 
tability of the uterus alone is to be confidered as the 
cauſe. Care ſhould be taken not to confound theſe af 
ter-pains with, or miſtake the paias attending puerpe- 
ral fevers for, the colic. After-pains come by fits, and 
ſoon go off; but return at different intervals, which are 
longer each day, and after two or three days are uſu- 
ally at an end, though ſometimes they continue ſeven 
or eight: notwithſtanding theſe pains, the lochia flow 
properly, and generally more abundantly after the ceſ- 
ſation of each fit; this does not happen in colicky com- 
plaints, nor is the belly ſo free from tume faction when 
the purperal fever is attendant. | 

As theſe pains are of the ſpaſmodic kind, anodynes 
and gentle opiates, with frequent draughts .of warm 
caudle, camomile tea, &c. are all that are required in 
order to their relief. 4 

Among the various cauſes of pain, a ſingular one is 


related in the third vol. of the Lond. Med. Of. and Ing. 


p. 241, &c. Some perſons who had taken cold during 
their being ſalivated, were afflicted with pains which 
reſiſted all the uſual methods of relief: at length the 
author of the narrative referred to, ſuggeſted the cauſe; 
and by exciting a freſh ſalivation, the pains abated; 
the ſpitting was kept up a little while, and permitted 
to abate with {ome caution ;. and thus the cures were 
completed, 


„ 


uſe among them many ages before it was known among 
the Greeks: And the matter is highly probable ; for the 
Egyptians being the moſt ancient people, the Greeks 
drew from them many other branches of learning; the 
hieroglyphics of the former were, moreover, a ſort of 
painting. Diodorus Siculus, /. ii. c. 4. relates, that 
Semiramis, having re-eſtabliſhed Babylon, built there a 
wall of two leagues and a half in circumference, the 
bricks of which were painted before they were burnt, 
and repreſented various kinds of animals. He adds, 
that ſhe had another wall, on which were the figures of 
all rorts of animals painted in their natural colours : 
and that there were among them even pictures which 
repreſented hunting-matches and combats, This is, in 
fact, an anecdote of great antiquity. : 
2. The Greeks were acquainted with the art of wrt- 


ting: they were bighly oſtentatious, and had among _ 
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men of res! genius. This was ſufficient to make them 
attribute the invention of all the arts and ſciences to 
themſelves. Their authors, however, do not agree 
about the inventor of painting. Pliny, in his Natural 
Hiltory, J xxxv. c. 12. aſſures us, that Dibutades, a 
potter of Sicyonia, invented the art of making figures 
in clay; but that he owed the invention to his daugh- 
ter, who, on taking leave of her lover that was going 
to à diitant country, contrived to trace on a wall, by 
the means of a lamp, the outline of his ſhadow: the 
fith-r, by applying his clay to thoſe lines, formed a 
ſtatue, which he hardened in his ſtove; and which was 
preſerved in the temple of the Nymphs, till the time 
that Mummius fignalized himſelf by the deſtruction of 
Corinth. Love, therefore, was the firſt maſter of paint- 
ing; and that god ſeems, at this day, to have renewed 
in France that method of the Greeks, by thoſe por— 
traits drawn from ſhadows, which they call a /a S/- 
houette. It ſhould ſeem, however, that neither the 
Greek hiſtorians, nor Pliny, were acquainted with that 
book of Moſes intitled Geneſis; for they would have 
there ſeen, in the xxxi chapter, that Rachel, the wife 
of Jacob, ſtole from her father Laban his images, or 
little figures of houſehold gods; which was in the time 
of the higheſt antiquity : that Aaron afterwards made 
ia the deſart a golden calf ; that the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Hebrews was ornamented with figures of 
cherubims; that Moſes forbad the people the uſe of 
images: all of which ſuppoſes a knowledge of deſign. 

Be this as it may, the Greeks ſeem to have carried 
the art to great perfection; if we may believe the fto- 
rics related of their Apelles and Zeuxis. 

z. The Romans were not without conſiderable maſters 
in this art, in the latter times of the republic, and un- 
der the firſt emperors ; but the inundation of barba- 
rians, who ruined Italy, proved fatal to painting, and 


PAINTING. 


almoſt reduced it to its firſt elements. Tt was in Italy, 
however, that the art returned to its ancient honour, 
and in the beginning of the 15th century; when Ci— 
mabue, betaking himſelf to the pencil, tranſlated the 
poor remains of the art, from a Greek painter or two, 
into his own country. He was ſeconded by ſome Flo- 
rentines. The firſt who got any reputation was Ghir- 
landai, Michael Angelo's malter; Pietro Perugino, Ra- 
phael Urbin's matter; and Andrea Verocchio, Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci's maſter. But the ſcholars far ſurpat- 
ſed the maſters; they not only effaced all that had been 
done before them, but carried painting to the high- 
elf perfection of which it is capable. It was not by 
their own noble works alone that they advanced paint- 
ing; but by the number of pupils they bred up, and 
the ſchools they formed. Angelo, in particular, found- 
ed the ſchool of Florence; Raphael, the ſchool of Rome; 
and Leonardo, the ſchool of Milan ; to which muſt be 
added the Lombard ſchool, eſtabliſned about the ſame 
time, and which became very conſiderable under Gior- 
gione and Titian. 

Beſides the Italian maſters, there were others on this 
ſide the Alps, who had no communication with thoſe 
of Italy: ſuch were Albert Durer, in Germany; Hol- 
bens, in Switzerland; Lucas, in Holland; and others 
in France and Flanders. But Italy, and particularly 
Rome, was the place where the art was practiſed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs; and where, from time to time, the 
greateſt maſters were produced. 

To Raphael's ſchool, ſucceeded that of the Carac- 
cios; which has laſted, in its ſcholars, almoſt to the pre- 
ſent time. 


It is of the different parts of this art thus re- eſtà- 
bliſhed, extended, and improved, that we are here to 


PART I. Principles of the Ax r, and the Order of the Artiſt's SrupizEs. 


SECT. I. Of the Firſt Exerciſes of a Painter. 


4. II is not a matter of ſo little importance, as ſome 
are, perhaps, apt to imagine, upon what drawings 
pupil is firſt put to exerciſe his talents. Let the firſt 
profiles, the firſt hands, the firſt feet, given him to copy, 
of the beſt maſters, ſo as to bring his eye and his 
- and early acquainted with the moſt elegant forms, and 
tic moſt beautiful proportions. A youth, employed 
in copying the work of a middling painter, in order to 
proceed afterwards to ſomething of Raphael's, having 
laid, in the hearing of a maſter, That he did it in or- 
cer to bring his hand in; the maſter, as ſenſibly as 
wittily, replied, „“ Say rather, to put it out.” A pain- 
ter, who has early acquired a fine ſtyle, finds it an eaſy 
matter to give dignity to the meaneſt features, while even 
ie works of a Praxiteles or a Glycon are ſure to ſuffer 
in the hands of another. A veſſel will ever retain the 
icent which it has firſt contracted. 
It would be proper alſo to make the pupil copy ſome 
ne heads trom the Greek and Roman medals: not ſo 
Tk lor the reaſons juſt now laid down, as to make 
, quainted, if we may uſe the expreſſion, with 
= pertorapes which in time he may have occaſion to 
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early in the art of copying from relief. Hence he will 
learn the rationale of light and ſhade, and the nature 
of that chiar-oſcuro, by which it is, properly ſpeaking, 
that the various forms of things are diſtinguiſhed. 'To 
this it is owing, that a boy will -profit more by draw- 
ing after things in relief, though but meanly executed, 
than by copying the molt excellent drawings, But, 
whatever he does, care ſhould be taken to make him do 


it with delight, and finiſh it in the moſt accurate man- 
ner. Nothing in the world is ſo neceſſary as diltgence; 
eſpecially at the firſt entrance upon any ftudy. Nor 
mult he ever expect to have the compaſſes in his eye, 
who has not firſt had them for a long time in his hand, 


SECT. II. Of Anatomy. 
5. To aſk if the ſtudy of anatomy is requiſite to a 


painter, is the ſame thing as to aſk if, in order to learn 
any ſcience, a man mult firſt make himſelf acquainted 
with the principles of it. It would be throwing away 
time to cite, in confirmation of this truth, the autho- 
rities of the ancient maſters, and the moſt celebrated 
ſchools. A man, who is unacquainted with the form 
and conſt ruction of the ſeveral bones which ſupport and 


govern the human frame, and does not know in what 
manner the muſcles moving theſe bones are fixed to 
"42 8 chem, 
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Anatomy. them, can make nothing of what appears of them thro? 
—— the integuments with which they are covered; and 
which appearance is, however, the nobleſt object of the 
pencil. It is impoſſible for a painter to copy faithfully 
what he ſees, unleſs he thoroughly underſtands it. Let 
him employ ever ſo much time and ſtudy in the at- 
tempt, it cannot but be attended with many and great 
miſtakes: juſt as it muſt happen to a man, who under- 
takes to copy ſomething in a language which he does 
not underſtand; or to tranſlate into his own, what has 
been written in another, upon a ſubje& with which he 
is not acquainted. 

It ſeldom happens, that nothing more is required 
of a painter than to copy exactly an object which he 
has before him. In till and very languid attitudes, in 


which every member is to appear motionleſs and dead, - 


a living model may, no doubt, yield for a long time a 
Faithful image, and prove an uſeful pattern to him, 
But in regard to geſtures any way ſudden, motions any 
way violent, or thoſe momentary attitudes which it 18 
more frequently the painter's buſineſs to expreſs, the 
caſe is quite different, In thele a living model can hold 
but an inſtant or two; it ſoon grows Janguid, and ſettles 
into a fixed attitude, which is produced by an inftan- 
taneous concourſe of the animal-ſpirits. If, therefore, 
a painter poſſeſſes not ſo thoroughly all the principles 
of anatomy, as to be at all times able to have imme- 
diate recourſe to them ; if he knows not the various 
manners in which the ſeveral parts of the human body 
play, according to their various poſitions z living mo- 
dels, far from proving an uſeful pattern to him, will 
rather tend to lead him aſtray, and make him loſe fight 
of truth and nature, by exhibiting the very reverſe of 
what is required, or at leaſt exhibiting it in a very faint 
and imperfe& manner. In living models, we often be- 
hold thoſe parts ſlow, which ſhould be very quick; thoſe 
cold and torpid, which ſhould have the greateſt ſhare 
of life and ſpirit in them. 

Nor is it, as ſome may be apt to imagine, merely 
to repreſent athletic and vigorous bodies, in which 
the parts are moſt bold and determined, that anatomy 
is requiſite: it ſhould be underſtood, to repreſent 
perſons of the moſt delicate frame and condition, even 
women and children, whoſe members are ſmootheſt and 
roundeſt, though the parts made known by it are not 
to be ſtrongly expreſſed in ſuch objects; juſt as logic 

is equally requiſite under the poliſhed infinuations 
of the orator and the rough arguments of the phi- 
loſopher. 


But it is needleſs to ſpend much time in proving, 


that a painter ſhould be acquainted with anatomy; or 
in ſhowing, how far his acquaintance with it ſhould 
extend. For inſtance, it is unneceſſary for him to 
enter into the different ſyſtems of the nerves, blood- 
veſſels, bowels, and the like; parts which are re- 
moved from the fight, and which therefore may be 
left to the ſurgeon and the phyſician, as being a 
guide in the operations of the former and in the pre- 
ſcriptions of the latter. It is enough for the painter, 


to be acquainted with the ſkeleton ; in other words, 
with the figure and coneRion of the bones, which 
zre, in a manner, the pillars and props of the human 
body ; the origin, progreſs, and ſhape, of the muſcles, 
which cover theſe bones; as alſo the different degrees 
ia which nature has cloathed the muſcles with fat, 
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for this ſubſtance lies thicker upon them in fome Anu » 
places them in others. Above all, he ſhould know. 
in what manner the muſcles effect the various mo. 
tions and geſtures of the body. A muſcle is-compoſed 
of two tendinous and flender parts, one called the head, 
the other the fail, both terminating at the bones; and 
of an intermediate part, called the belly. The action 
of a muſcle confiſts in an extraordinary ſwelling of 
this intermediate part, while the head remains at reſt, 
ſo as to bring the tail nearer the head, and conſe. 
quently the part, to which the tail of the muſcle is 
fixed, nearer to that part into which the head is in- 
ſerted. | 
There are many motions, to effe& which ſeveral of 
the muſcles (for this reaſon called co-operating muſcle; ) 
mult ſwell and operate together, while thoſe calculated 
to effect a contrary motion (and therefore called anta- 
goniſt muſcles ) appear ſoft and flaccid, Thus, for ex- 
ample, the biceps and the brachizus internus labour 
when the arm is to be bent, and become more promi-. 
nent than uſual; while the gemellus, the brachiæus 
externus, and the anconzus, whoſe office is to extend 
the arm, continue, as it were, flat and idle. The 
ſame happens reſpectively in all the other motions of 
the body. When the antagoniſt muſcles of any part 
operate at one and the ſame time, ſuch part becomes 
rigid and motionleſs. This action of the muſcle is 
called tonic. 
Michael Angelo intended to have given the public 
a complete treatiſe upon this ſubject; and it is no 
{mall misfortune, that he never accompliſhed fo uſeful 
a deſign. This great man, having obſerved, as we 
are told in his life by Condivi, that Albert Durer was 
deficient on the ſubjeR, as treating only of the various 
meaſures and forms of bodies, without ſaying a word 
of their attitudes and geſtures, though things of much 
greater importance, reſolved to compoſe a theory, 
founded upon his long practice, for the ſervice of all 
future painters and 113 And, certainly, no 
one could be better qualified to give anatomical pre- 
cepts for that purpoſe, than he, who, in competition 
with Da Vinci, deſigned that famous cartoon of naked 
bodies, which was ſtudied by Raphael himſelf, and 
afterwards obtained the approbation of the Vatican, 
the greateſt ſchool of the art we are now treating of. 
The want of Michael Angelo's precepts may, in 
ſome meaſure, be ſupplied by other books written on 
the ſame ſubje& by Moro, Ceſio, and Tortebat; and 
lately by Boucherdon, one of the moſt famous {tztu- 
aries in France. But nothing can be of equal ſervice 
to a young painter, with the leſſons of ſome able difſec- 
tor; under whom, in a few months, he may make 
himſelf mafter of every branch of anatomy which he 
need to be acquainted with. A courſe of oſteology 15 
of no great length: and of the infinite number 
muſcles diſcovered by curious my ologiſts, there are not 
above 80 or 9o, with which nature ſenſibly operates 
all thoſe motions which he can ever have occafion to 
imitate or expreſs. Theſe, indeed, he ſhould cloſely 
ſtudy, theſe he ſhould carefully ftore up in his memory» 
ſo as never to be at the leaſt loſs for their proper figure, 
fituation, office, and motion. | 
But there is another thing beſides the diſſection of 
dead bodies, by which a young painter may profit 


greatly ; and that is, anatomical caſts. Of 8 
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Anztomy. have numbers by ſeveral authors; nay ſome, which 


—= pals under the name of Buenarroti himſelf, 


But there 
is one, in which, above all the reſt, the parts are moſt 
diſtinctly and lively expreſſed. This is the perfor- 
mance of Hercules Lelli, who has, perhaps, gone 
greater lengths in this kind of ſtudy than any other 
maſter. We have, beſides, by the ſame able hand, 
ſome caits of particular parts of the human body, ſo 
curiouſly coloured for the uſe of young painters, as to 
repreſent theſe parts exactly as they appear on re- 
moving the integuments ; and thus, by the difference 
in their colour as well as configuration, render the 
tendinous and the fleſhy parts, the belly and the ex- 
tremitics, of every muſcle ſupriſingly diftin&t; at the 
ſame time that, by the various direQ1on of the fibres, 
the motion and play of theſe muſcles become very 
obvious; a work of the greateſt uſe, and never enough 
to be commended! Perhaps, indeed, it would be an 
improvement, to give the muſcles various tints ; thoſe 
muſcles eſpecially, which the pupil might be apt to 
miſtake for others. For example, though the maſtoi- 
des, the deltoides, the ſartorius, the faſcia lata, the 
gaſteroenemii, are, of themſelves, ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhable, it is not ſo with regard to the muſcles of 
the arm and of the back, the right muſcles of the 
beily, and ſome others, which, either on account of 
the many parts into which they branch, or of their 
being interwoven one with another, do not fo clear- 
ly and fairly preſent themſelves to the eye. But 
et the cauſe of confuſion to young beginners be what 
it will, it may be effeQually removed by giving, as 
already hinted, different colours to the different muſ- 
cles, and illumining anatomical figures; in the ſame 
manner that maps are, in order to enable us readliy 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral provinces of every kingdom, 
and the ſeveral dominions of every prince. 

The better to underſtand the general effect, and 
remember the number, ſituation, and play of the 
mulcles, it will be proper to compare, now and then, 
the anatomical caſts, and even the dead body itſelf, 
with the living body covered with its fat and ſkin ; 
and above all things, with the Greck ſtatues ſtill in 
being. It was the peculiar happineſs of the Grecks, 
to be able to characterize and expreſs the ſeveral parts 
of the human body much better than we can pretend 
to do; and this, on account of their particular appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of naked figures, eſpecially the 
tive living ones which they had continually before 
their eyes. It is well xnown, that the muſcles moſt 
uſed are likewiſe the moſt protuberant and conſpi- 
cuous; ſuch as, in thoſe who dance much, the muſ- 
cies of the legs; and in boatmen, the muſcles of the 
back and arms. But the bodies of the Grecian youth, 
by means of their conſtant exertion of them in all the 
gymnaltic ſports, were ſo thoroughly exerciſed, as to 
ſupply the ſtatuary with much mgre perfect models 
than ours can pretend to be. It is not to be doubted, 
but that, for the ſame reaſon, the Greek painters at- 
tained the higheſt degree of perfection in the figures 
of thoſe pieces of theirs ſo much cried up by ancient 
authors; and it 18 a preat pity, that we have not even 
thoſe copies of nature to direct our ſtudies. For the 
enz obſervable in the ancient paintings, which have 
om dug up in great numbers, eſpecially within theſe 
fears, do not ſo much tend to prove that the 


$ 
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ſuch excellence of defign, colouring, and compoſition, 
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Greeks were any way deficient in this art, as the Anstomp. 
pieces themſelves, taken all together, that they bad Hs 
carried it to the higheſt degree of perfection. Cor, 
if in pictures drawn upon walls, which it was therefore 
impoſſible to reſcue from fire, and in little country 
towns, and at a time when the art was at its loweſt 
ebb, there appears, in the opinion of the beſt judges, 


that one would apt to atribute molt of them to the 
ſchool of Raphael; what muſt we think of the pictures, 
drawn at an earlier period, by their ableſt matters aud 
for their moſt flouriſhing cities and molt powerful mo- 
narchs ; of pictures admired in a country like Greece, 
where every art was brought to ſuch a degree of per- 
fection, that no paſſion could reſiſt their mutic, no feu- 
timent reſiſt their mimic arts; of pictures cried up a .. . 
Pliny e, the ſoundneſs of whoſe judgment in matters of ji 
this kind diſplays itſelf in ſo many paſſages of his works; e 23. 
collected at ſuch expence by Julius Cæſar , of whoſe fine + Suctonius, 
tafle, the works compoſed by him, and ſtill extant, are a in vit. Cz. 
moſt inconteſtable proof? But what evinces ſtill better? 
the excellence of theancients in painting, is that to which 
they arrived in ſtatuary, her fitter art. Both daughters 
of deſign, they both enjoyed in common the ſame models, 
which, more perfect in the happy climate of Greece 
than in any other part of the globe, mult have been of 
as great ſervice to the Apelleſes and the Zeuxiſes, in 
the drawing of their figures, as they were to the Apol- 
loniuſes, the Glycons, and the Agalics, in carving thoſe 
ſtatues which the world has fill the happineſs of poſſeſ- 
fing. Theſe maſters, being beſides aſſiſted by a proper 
inſight into anatomy, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the various play of the muſcles acecording to the va- 
rious attitudes of the body, and with the different de- 
grees of ſtrength with which each particular muſcle was 
to be expreſſed in each particular attitude, were thereby 
enabled to givetruth, motion, and life, to all their works. 

There are a great many exerciſcs, which a young 
painter ſhould go through while engaged in the ſtudy 
of anatomy, in order to make himſelf more thoroughly 
maſter of that ſcience. For example : The thighs of 
any figure, a Laocoon for inſtance, being given, he 
ſhould add to them legs ſuitable to that ſtate in which 
the muſcles of the thighs are repreſented, that is, the 
muſcles which ſerve to bend and extend the legs, and 
to effectuate in them ſuch a preciſe poſition and no 
other. To the fimple contour of an anatome, or a 
ſtatue, he ſhould add the parts included by it, and 
give it a ſyRem of muſcles conformable to the quality 
of that particular contour; for every contour denotes 
ſome one certain attitude, motion, exertion, and no 
other. Exerciſes of this kind would ſoon eſtabliſh 
him in the moſt fundamental principles of painting, 
eſpecially if he had an opportunity of comparing his 
drawings with the ſtatue or calt from which the parts 
given him to work upon were taken, and thereby diſ- 
covering and correcting his miltakes, This method is 
very like that uſed by thoſe who teach the Latin 
tongue; when, having given their ſcholars a paſſage 
of Livy or Czſfar already tranſlated into their mother- 
tongue, to tranſlate back into Latin, they make them 
compare their work with the original next. 


SECT. III. Of Perſpective. 


6. Tus Rudy of perſpective ſhould go hand in 
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Perſpettive. with that of anatomy, as not leſs fundamental and 

——— neceſſary. In fact, the contour of an object drawn 
upon paper or canvas, repreſents nothing more than 
ſuch an interſection of the viſual rays ſent from the 
extremities of it to the eye, as would ariſe on a glaſs 
put in the place of the paper or canvas. Now, the 
ſituation of an object at the other fide of a glaſs being 
given, the delineation of it on the glaſs itſelf depends 
entirely on the fituation of the eye on this fide of the 
glaſs ; that is to ſay, on the rules of perſpective: a 
icience which, contrary to the opinion of molt people, 
extends much farther than tae painting of ſcenes, 
floors, and what generally goes under the name of 
guadgratura. PerſyeQive, according to that great 
waiter da Vinci, is to be c aſidered as the reins and 
rudder of painting. It teaches in what proportion 
the parts fly from, and leſſen upon, the eye; how fi- 
gures are to be marſhalled upon a plain ſurface, and 
fore-ſhortened. It contains, in ſhort, the whole ra- 
tionale of deſign. 

Such are the terms which the maſters beſt ground- 
ed in their profeſſion have employed to define and 
commend perſpeQive: ſo far were they from calling 
it a fallacious art, and an inſidious guide; as ſome 
among the moderns have not bluſhed to do, inſiſting 
that it is to be followed no longer than it keeps the 
high road, or leads by eaſy and pleaſant paths. But 
theſe writers plainly ſhow, that they are equally ig- 
norant of the nature of perſpective, which, founded as 
it is on geometrical principles, can never lead its vo- 
taries aſtray; and of the nature of their art, which, 
without the aſſiſtance of perſpective, cannot, in rigour, 
expect to make any progreſs, nay, not ſo much as 
delineate a fimple contour. 

Thoſe, too, who would perſuade us, that the 
ancient maſters of Greece knew nothing of perſpective, 
ſow, that they themſelves know little or nothing of 
painting. They allege, as a proof of this their idle 
aſſertion, that the rules of perſpective are violated in 
the moſt of the ancient pictures that have reached us; 
as though the miſtakes and blunders of middling artiſts 
were a ſufficient ground for calling in queſtion the 
merit of others, who were allowed to excel in their 
profeſſion. Now, not to inſiſt on the abſurdity of 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, which we have already expoſed, 
Pamphilus, the maſter of Apelles, and the founder of 
the nobleſt ſchool of all Greece, has affirmed in the 

moſt expreſs terms, that, without geometry, painting 
9 mult fall to the ground T. It is well known, beſides, 
2 that the ancients practiſed the art of painting in per- 
= ſpective upon walls, in the ſame way that it is now done 
Vitruvius, by the moderns *; and that one of the walls of the 
lb. vii. c. S theatre of Claudius Pulcher, repreſenting a roof co- 
vered with tiles, was finiſhed in ſo mafterly a manner, 
that the rooks, a bird of no ſmall ſagacily, taking it 


. Plin. for a real roof, often attempted to alight upon it t. 
goes 6 We are likewiſe told, that a dog was deceived to ſuch 
c. 4. a degree, by certain ſteps in a perſpective of Dento's, 
that, expecting to find a free paſſage, he made up 
to them in full ſpeed, and daſhed out his brains; thus 
immortalizing by his death the pe icil of the artift, 
which had been the occaſion of it. But, what is ſtill 
1 more, Vitruvius|| tells us in expreſs terms, by whom, 


and at what time, this art was invented. It was firſt 


practiſed by Agatharcus, a contemporary of Afchylus, 
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in the theatre of Athens z and afterwards reduced top 
certain principles, and treated as a ſcience, by Anaxa. 
goras and Democritus ; thus faring like all other arts, 
which exiſted in practice before they appeared in the. 
ory. The thing, perhaps, may be thus accounted 
for. Some painter, who happened to be a very ac. 
curate obſerver of nature, firſt exactly repreſented 
thoſe effects which he ſaw conſtantly attend the images 
offered to our eyes by exterior objects; and theſe 
effects came afterwards to be demonſtrated by geome. 
tricians as ſo many neceſſary conſequences, and re. 
duced to certain theorems : jult as from thoſe chef 
d'ceuvres of the human mind, the Iliad of Homer, 
and Oedrpus of Sophocles, both built upon the moſt 
accurate obſervations of nature, Ariſtotle found meang 
to extract the rules and precepts contained in his art of 
poetry. It is therefore clear, that, ſo early as the 
age of Pericles, perſpective was reduced into a com- 
plete ſcience; which no longer continued confined to 
the theatre, but made its way into the ſchools of 
painting, as an art not leſs neceſſary to painters in 
general, than it had been found to ſcene-painters in 
particular. Pamphilus, who founded in Scion the 
moſt flouriſhing ſchool of defign, taught it publicly: 
and from the time of Apelles, Protogenes, and the 
other bright luminaries of painting amongſt the an- 
cients, it was practiſed by the Greek painters, in the 
ſame manner that it was, ſo many ages after, by 
Bellini, Pietro Perugino, and others, down to the 
days of Titian, Raphael, and Corregi, who put the 
laſt hand to painting, and gave it all that perfection 
it was capable of receiving. 

Now, a painter having formed a ſcene in his miad, 
and ſuppoſed, as it is cuſtomary, that the capital fi- 
gures of this ſcene lie cloſe, or almoſt cloſe, to the back 
of his canvas, he 1s, in the next place, to fix upon ſome 
point on this ſide of the canvas, from which he would 
chooſe his piece ſhould be ſeen. But in chooſing this 
point, which is called the point of /ight, regard ſhould 
be had to its ſituation to the right or left of the middle 
of the canvas: but, above all things, to its diſtance 
and its height with reſpect to the lower edge of the 
canvas; which edge is called the baſe line, and is pa- 
rallei with the horizontal line that paſſes through the 
eye. For by aſſuming the point of fight, and conle- 
quently the horizontal line, too low, the planes, upon 
which the figures ſtand, will appear a great deal too 
ſhallow; as, by aſſuming it too high, they will appear 
too Reep, fo as to render the piece far leſs light and 
airy than it ought to be. In like manner, if the point 
of ſight is taken at too great a diftance from the can- 
vas, the figures will not admit of degradation enough 
to be ſeen with ſufficient diſtinctnefs; and if taken too 
near it, the degradation will be too quick and precipi- 
tate to have an agreeable effect. Thus, then, it ap- 
pears, that no {mall attention is requiſite in the choice 
of this point. : 

When a piQure is to be placed on high, the point 
of fipht ſhould be aſſumed low, and vice verſa ; in or- 
der that the horizontal line of the picture may be, as 
near as poſſible, in the ſame horizontal plane with that 
of the ſpectator ; for this diſpotition has an amazing 
effect. When a picture is to be placed very high, 2% 
amongſt many others, that of the purification by Fa0- 


lo Veroneſe, engraved by le Fevre, it will be my 
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ſpective, to aſſume the point of fight ſo low, that it may lie 
quite under the piture, no part of whoſe-ground is, in 
that caſe, to be viſible; for, were the point of fight to 
be taken above the picture, the horizontal ground 
of it would appear ſloping to the eye, and both fi- 
gures and buildings as ready to tumble head foremoſt. 
It is true, indeed, that there is ſeldom any neceſſity 
for ſuch extraordinary exactneſs; and that, unleſs in 
ſome particular caſes, the point of fight had better be 
rather high than low: the reaſon of which is, that, as 
we are more accuſtomed to behold people on the ſame 
plane with ourſelves, than either higher or lower, the 
figures of a piece mult ſtrike us molt when ſtanding 
on a plane nearly level with that upon which we our- 
ſelves ſtand. To this it may be added, that by pla- 
cing the eye low, and greatly ſhortening the plane, the 
heels of the back figures will ſeem to bear againſt the 
heads of the foremoſt, ſo as to render the diſtance 
between them far leſs perceptible than otherwiſe it 
would be. 
The point of ſight being fixed upon, according to 
the fituation in which the picture is to be placed, the 
point of diſtance is next to be determined. In doing 
this, a painter ſhould careſully attend to three things: 
firſt, that the ſpectator may be able to take in, at one 
glance, the whole and every part of the compoſlicion 
ſecondly, that he may fee it diſtinctly; and thirdly, 
that the degradation of the figures and other objects 
of the picture be ſufficiently ſenſible. It would take 
vp too much time to lay down certain and preciſe 
rules for doing all this, confidering the great varie- 
ty in the ſizes and ſhapes of pictures; for which rea- 
ſon we mult leave a great deal to the diſcretion of the 
painter. 
But there is a point till remaining, which will not 
admit of the leaſt latitude. This is, the delineation of 
the picture, when once the point of fight has been fix- 
ed upon. The figures of a picture are to be conſider- 
ed as ſo many columns erected on different ſpots of 
the ſame plane ; and the painter muſt not think of de- 
ſigning any thing, till he has laid down, in perſpec- 
tive, all thoſe columns which are to enter his compo. 
ſition, with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. By pro- 
ceeding in this manner, he may not only be ſure of 
not committing any miftake in the diminution of his 
figures according to their different diſtances, but may 
latter himſelf with the thoughts of treading in the 
lieps of the greateſt maſters, eſpecially Raphael, in 
whole ſketches (ſuch was his reſpect to the laws of 
perſpective) we frequently meet with a ſcale of de- 
gradation. It is to the punctual obſervance of theſe 
laws, that we are to attribute the grand effect of ſome 
paintings by Carpazio and Mantegna, fo careleſs in 
other reſpects; whereas a ſingle fault againſt them 1s 
often ſufficient entirely to ſpoil the works of a Gui— 
do, in ſpite of the ſublimity and beauty of his ſupe- 
rior ſtyle, 
| Now, as the demonſtration of the rules of perſpec- 
tive depends on the doctrine of proportions, on the 
Properties of ſimilar triangles, and on the interſection 
- Planes, it will be proper to put an abridgement of 
aclid into the hands of the young painter, that he 
40 underſtand theſe rules fundamentally, and not 
wes confined to a blind practice of them: but, then, 
re is nothing in this author, relative to the art of paint- 
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ing, which may not be eaſily acquired in a few months. Symmetry. 
For, as it would be of no uſe to a painter to lanch TT 
out into the anatomical depths of a Monro or an Al- 
binus, it would be equally ſaperfluous to perplex bim- 
ſelf with the intricacies of the higher geometry 
with a Taylor, who has handled perſpective with that 
rich profoundneſs, which we cannot help thinkin 
does a great deal more honour to a mathemati- 
cian, than it can poſſibly bring advantage to a ſimple 
artiſt. Fe: 

But though a much longer time were requiſite to 
Become a perfect maſter of perſpective, a painter, ſure- 
ly, ought not to grudge it ; as no time can be too 
long to acquire that knowledge, without which he 
cannot poſſibly expect to ſucceed. Nay, we may 
boldly affirm, that the ſhorteſt road in every art is that 
which leads through theory to practice. It is from 
theory that ariſes that great facility, by means of which 
a man advances the quicker, in proportion as he is 
ſurer of not taking a wrong ſtep: whilſt thoſe, who 
are not grounded in the ſcience, labour on in perpe- 
tual doubt; obliged, as a certain author expreſſes it, to 
feel out their way with a pencil, juſt as the blind, with 
their ſticks, feel for the ſtreets and turnings, with 
which they are not acquainted. 

As practice, therefore, ought in every thing to be 
built upon principle, the ſtudy of Optics, as far as it 
is requiſite to determine the degree in which objects 
are to be illuminated or ſhaded, ſhould proceed hand 
in hand with that of perſpective: And this, in order 
that the ſhades, caſt by figures upon the planes on 
which they ſtand, may fall properly, and be neither 
too ſtrong nor too light; in a word, that thoſe moſt 
beautiful effects of the chiar-oſcuro may run no riſk of 
ever receiving the lie from truth, which ſooner or la- 
ter diſcovers itſelf to every eye. 


SECT. IV. Of Symmetry. 


7. Tas ſtudy of ſymmetry, it is obvious, ſhould 
immediately follow that of anatomy : for it would avail 
us little to be acquainted with the different parts of the 
human body, and their ſeveral offices, were we at the 
ſame time ignorant of the order and proportion of 
theſe parts in regard to the whole in general, and each 
other in particular. The Greek ſtatuaries diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves above all others, as much by the juſt 
ſymmetry of their members, as by their ſki] in anata- 
my; but Polycletes ſurpaſſed them all by a ſtatue, call- 
ed the Rule, from which, as from a moſt accurate pat- pj;,;; 
tern, other artiſts might take meaſures for every part Vat, 77, 
of the human body. Theſe meaſures, to ſay nothing Uib. Xx. 
of the books which treat profeſſedly of them, may now © © 
be derived from the Apollo of Belvedere, the Lao— 
coon, the Venus of Medicis, the Faunus, and parti- 
cularly the Antinous, which laſt was the rule of the 
learned Pouſſin. 

Nature, which in the formation of every ſpecies 
ſeems to have aimed at the laſt degree of perfection, 
does not appear to have been equally ſolicitous in the 
production of individuals. She conſiders, one would 
think, thoſe things as nothing, which have a begin- 
ning aud an end, and whole exiſtence is of fo ſhort 4 
duration, that they may be ſaid, in a manner, to come 
into the world merely to leave it. She ſeems, in lume 
ſort, to abandon individuals to ſecond caulcs ; 5 it 
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Symmetry. from them there now and then breaks forth a primi- 
tive ray of perfection, it is too ſoon eclipled by the 

clouds of imperfection that conſtantly attend it. Now, 

Art ſoars up to the archtypes of Nature; collects the 

flowers of every beauty, which it here and there meets 

with; combines all the perfect models that come in 

its way ; and propoſes them to men for their imita- 

tion. Thus, the painter, who had before him a com- 


of Zenxis they had as it were borrowed from one fingle body ; 
by Carlo that, by making each of them reftore to this py 


Dati, nary form what ſhe had borrowed from it, he might 
notc 11. 


ning, that from ſuch an union, and of ſuch beauties, 
mult reſult the beauty of an Helen. This was likewile 
the practice of the ancient ſtatuaries, when about to 
form in braſs or marble the ſtatues of their gods or he- 
roes. And, thanks to the hardneſs of theſe materials, 
ſome of their works, containing united all that poſ- 
ſible perfection which could be found ſcattered here 
and there in individuals, ſubſiſt to this day as patterns 
not only of exact ſymmetry, but of ſupereminent 
grandeur in the parts, grace fulneſs and contraſt in the 
attitudes; in ſhort, as paragons in every kind, and the 
very mirrors of beauty. In them we behold precept 
joined with example: in them we {ce where the great 
maſters of antiquity deviated with a happy boldneſs 
from the common rulcs ; or rather made them bend to 
the different characters they were to repreſent. In 
their Niobe, for inſtance, which was to breathe majeſty 
like Juno, they have altered ſome parts that appear 
more delicate and flender in their Venus, the pattern 
of female beauty. The legs and thighs of the Apollo 
of Belvidere, by being made ſomewhat longer than 
the common proportion of theſe limbs to the reſt of 
the body ſeems to admit, contribute not a little to give 
him that eaſe and freedom which correſpond fo well 
with the activity attributed to that deity ; as, on the 
other hand, the extraordinary thickneſs of the neck 
adds ſtrength to the Farneſian Hercules, and gives him 
ſomething of a bull-like look and robultnels. 

It is the general opinion of painters, that the an- 


cients were not as happy in repreſenting the bodies of 


children, as they are allowed to have been in repre- 
ſenting thoſe of women and men ; eſpecially thoſe of 
their gods; in which they excellcd to ſuch a degree, 
that with theſe gods were often worſhipped the artiſts 
who had carved them. Yet the Venus of Gnidus by 
Praxiteltes was not more famous than her Cupid, on 


Cie ip Wheſe account alone people flocked to Theſpiæ f. To 
Verrer, children, ſay they, the ancients knew not how to im- 
9 s. part that ſoftneſs and effeminacy, which Fiammingo 


IH 429, 


ty. i bas fince contrived to give them, by repreſenting their 
Plin. cheeks, hands, and feet, ſwelled, their heads large, 
Nat. Hit. and with ſcarce any belly. But ſuch critics ſeem to 
lid. xxxvi. forget, that theſe firſt ſketches of nature very ſeldom 
* come in the painter's way, and that this puny and de- 
licate ſtate has not in its form even the leaſt glimmer- 
ing of perfection. The ancients never undertook to 
repreſent children leſs than four or five years old; at 
which age the ſuperfluous humours of the body be- 
ing in ſome meaſure digeſted, their members be- 
gin to aſſume ſuch a contour and proportion, as may 
Lrve to point out what they are afterwards likely to 
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be. This obſervation is confirmed by the childre 


ings : for they are all doing one thing or another; like 
thole moſt bcautiful little Cupids in a picture at Ve. 
nice, who are playing with the arms of Mars, and lift. 
ing up the ponderous {word of that deity ; or that 
little urchin in the Danäe of Caracci, who empties a 
quiver of its arrows, in order to fill it with the golden 
ſhower. Now, what can be a greater blunder in point 
of coſtume, than to attribute actions, which require 


ſome degree of ſtrength and judgment, to infancy, to 


that raw and tender age fo totally unable to govern 
and ſupport itſelf? 

Let a young painter confider the Greek Ratues ever 
ſo often, of whatever character or age they may be re. 


preſented, it is impoſſible he ſhould ever conſider them 


without diſcovering new beauties in them. It is there. 
fore impoſſible he ſhould copy them too often, accor- 


ding to that judicious motto placed by Moratti on his 


print called The ſchool. This truth was acknowledged 
by Rubens himtelf ; for though, like one bred, as he 
was, in the foggy climate of the Low Countries, he 
generally painted from the life; in ſome of his works 
he copied the ancients ; nay, he wrote a treatiſe on the 
excellency of the ancient ſtatues, and on the duty of a 
painter to (tudy and imitate them. As to the ſatirical 
print, or rather paſquinade, of the great Titian, in 
which he has repreſented a parcel of young monkeys 
aping the groupe of Laocoon and his ſons; he intend- 
ed nothing more by it than to laſh the dulneſs and po- 
verty of thoſe artiſts, who cannot ſo much as draw a 
_ without having a ſtatue before them as a mo- 
del. 

In fact, reaſon requires, that an artiſt ſhould be ſo 
much maſter of his art, as ſeldom to ſtand in need of 
a pattern. To what other purpoſe is he to ſweat and 
toil from his infancy, and ſpend ſo many days and 
nights in ſtudying and copying the beſt models; eſpe- 
cially the fineit faces of antiquity, which we are {till 
poſſeſſed of; ſuch as the two Niobes, mother and 
daughter; the Ariadne, the Alexander, the young 
Nero, the Silenus, the Nile; and likewiſe the finelt 
figures; for inſtance, the Apollo, the Gladiator, the 
Venus, aud others; all which (as was ſaid of Pietro 
Feſta), he ſhould have, as it were, perfectly by heart? 
With a ſtock of excellencies like theſe, treaſured up in 
his memory, he may one day hope to produce ſome- 
thing of his own without a model ; form a right judge- 
ment of thoſe natural beauties which fall in his way; 
and, when occaſion offers, avail himſelf properly of 
them. | 

It is very ill done to {end boys to an academy to 
draw after naked figures, before they have imbibed a 
proper reliſh for beautiful proportions, and have been 
well-grounded in the true principles of ſymmetry» 
They ſhould firſt learn, by ſtudying the precious re- 
mains of antiquity, to improve upon life; and diſcern 
where a natural figure is faulty through ſtiffneſs in the 
members, or clumfineſs in the trunk, or in any other 
reſpect; ſo as to be able to correct the faulty parts 
and reduce it to its proper bounds. Painting, in this 
branch, is, like medicine, the art of taking away and 
adding. 

It muſt not, however, be diſſembled, that the me- 


thods hitherto laid down are attended with ſome - 
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ger: for by too. laviſh an attention to ſtatues, the 
oung painter may contract a hard and dry manner ; 
and by ſtudying anatomies too ſervilely, a habit of re- 
preſenting living bodies as ſtripped of their ſkin: for, 
after all, there is nothing but what is natural, that, 
beſides a certain peculiar grace and livelineſs, poſſeſſes 
that fimplicity, eaſe, and ſoftneſs, which is not to be 
expected in the works of art, or even in thoſe of nature 
when deprived of life. Pouſſin himſelf has now and 
then given into one of theſe extremes, and Michael An- 
clo very often into the other: but from this we can 
only infer, that even the greateſt men are not infallible. 
It is, in ſhort, to be confidered as one inſtance, among 
a thouſand, of the ill uſe thoſe are wont to make of the 
belt things, who do not know how to temper and 
qualify them properly with their contraries. 

But no ſuch danger can ariſe to a young painter 
from confining himſelf for a long time to mere delign, 
ſo as not to attempt colouring till he has made him- 
ſelf maſter of that branch. If, according to a great 


Pouſin; maſter F, colours in painting are in regard to the eye 


his Liſe, what numbers in poetry are in regard to the ear, ſo 
Bellori. 


many charms to allure and captivate that ſenſe; may 
we not affirm, that deſign is in the ſame art what pro- 
priety of language is in l and a juſt utterance 
of ſounds in muſic ? Whatever ſome people may think, 
a picture deſigned according to the rules of perſpective 
and the principles of anatomy, will ever be held in 
higher eſteem by good judges, than a picture ill de- 
ligned, Jet it be ever ſo well coloured. Annibal 
Caracci ſet ſo great a value upon the art of con- 
tour, that, according to ſome expreſſions of his which 
have reached us, he conſidered almoſt every thing elſe 
as nothing in compariſon with it. And this his judg- 
ment may be juſtified, by conſidering, that nature, 
though the forms men of various colours and complec- 
tions, never operates in their motions contrary to the 
mechanical principles of anatomy, nor, in exhibiting 
theſe motions to the eye, againſt the geometrical laws 
of perſpeRive : a plain proof, that, in point of deſign, 
no miſtake is to be deemed trifling. Hence we are en- 
abled to feel all the weight of thoſe words in which 
Michael Angelo, after he conſidered a picture drawn 
by a prince of the Venetian ſchool, addreſſed Vaſari : 
„What a pity it is,” ſaid he, „that this man did not 
ſet out by ſtudying defign!” As the energy of nature 
ſhines moſt in the ſmalleſt ſubjeQs, ſo the energy of 
art ſhines moſt in imitating them. 


Scr. V. Of Colouring. 


8. Ir muſt likewiſe be of great ſervice to a painter de- 
ous to excel in colouring, to be well acquainted with 
that part of Optics which has the nature of light and 
colours for its object. Light, however ſimple and 
uncompounded it may appear, is nevertheleſs made up, 
as it were, of ſeveral diftin& ſubſtances; and the num- 


ber, and even doſe, of theſe ingredients, has been hap- 


ily diſcovered by the moderns. Every undivided ray, 
et it be ever ſo fine, is a little bundle of red, orange, 
yellow, green, azure, indigo, and violet rays, which, 
while combined, are not to be diſtinguiſhed one from 
others and from that kind of light called white ; fo 
that white is not a colour per /e, as the learned da Vin- 
ei (lo far, it ſeems, the precurſor of Newton) expreſs- 


. J affirms, but an aſſemblage of colours. Now, theſe 


colours, which compoſe light, although immutable in Colouring, 
themſelves, and endued with various qualities, are con. TOO 


tinually, however, ſeparating from each other in their 
reflection from and paſſage through other ſubſtances, 
and thus become manifeſt to the eye. Graſs, for ex- 
ample, reflects only green rays, or rather reflects green 
rays in greater number than it does thoſe of any other 
colour; and one kind of wine tranſmits red rays, and 
another yellowiſh rays: and from this kind of ſepara- 
tion ariſes that variety of colours with which nature has 
diverſified her various productions. Man, too, has con- 
trived to ſeparate the rays of light by making a por- 
tion of the ſun's beams paſs through a glaſs priſm ; fot 
after paſſing through it, they appear divided into ſeven 
pure and primitive colours, placed in ſucceflion one by 
the other, like ſo many colours on a painter's pallet. 


Now, though Titian, Correggio, and Vandyke, have | 


been excellent colouriſts, without knowing any thing 
of theſe phyſical ſubtleties, that is no reaſon why 
others ſhould negle& them. For it cannot but be of 
great ſervice to a painter to be well acquainted with the 


nature of what he is to imitate, and of thoſe colours. 


with which he is to give life and perfection to his de- 
ſigns ; not to ſpeak of the pleaſure there is in being able 
to account truly and ſolidly for the various effects and 
appearances of light. From a due tempering, for ex- 
ample, and degrading, of the tints in a picture; from 
making colours partake of each other, according to the 
reflection of light from one object to another; there 
ariſes, in ſome meaſure, that ſublime harmony which 
may be conſidered as the true muſic of the eye. And 
this harmony has its foundation in the genuine prin- 
ciples of optics. Now this could not happen in the 
ſyſtem of thoſe philoſophers, who held, that colours did 
not originally exiſt in light, but were, on the contra- 
ry, nothing elſe than ſo many modifications which it un- 
derwent in reflecting from or paſſing through other 
ſubſtances ; thus ſubject to alterations without end, and 
every moment liable to periſh, Were that the caſe, 
bodies could no more receive any hues one from ano- 
ther, nor this body partake of the colour of that, than 
ſcarlet, for example, becauſe it has the power of chan- 
ging into red all the rays of the ſun or ſky which im- 
mediately fall upon it, bas the power of changing into 
red all the other rays reflected to it from a blue or any 
other colour in its neighbourhood, Whereas, allowing 
that colours are in their own nature immutable one in- 
to another, and that every body reflects more or leſs 
every ſort of coloured rays, thongh thoſe rays in the 
greateſt number which are of the colour it exhibits, 
there muſt neceſſarily ariſe, in colours placed near one 
another, certain particular hues or temperaments of co- 
lour: nay, this influence of one colour upon another 
may be ſo far traced, that three or four bodies of dif- 
ferent colours, and likewiſe the intenſeneſs of the light 
falling upon each, being aſhgned, we may eafily deter- 
mine in what fituations, and how mucb, they would 
tinge each other. We may thus, too, by the ſame 
principle of optics, account for ſeveral other things 
vrafited by painters ; inſomuch that a perſon, who 
has carefully obſerved natural effects with an eye di- 
reed by ſolid learning, ſhall be able to form general 
rules, where another can only diſtinguiſh particular 

caſes, 
But after all, the pictures of the beſt colouriſts are, 
at 
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Colouring. it is univerſally allowed, the bocks in which a young 
— 


painter muſt chiefly look for the rules of colouring; 
that is, of that branch of painting which contributes ſo 
much to expreſs the beauty of objects, and is ſo requi- 
ſite to repreſent them as what they really are. Gior- 
gone and Titian ſeem to have diſcovered circumſtances 
in nature which others have entirely overlooked ; and 
the laſt in particular has been happy enough to expreſs 
them with a pencil as delicate as his eye was quick and 
piercing. In his works we behold that ſweetneſs of 
colouring which is produced by union; that beauty 
which is conſiſtent with truth; and all the inſenfible 
tranſmutations, all the ſoft tranſitions, in a word, all 
the pleaſing modulations, of tints and colours. When 
a young painter has, by cloſe application, acquired 
frem Titian, whom he can rever ſufficiently dwell up- 
on, that ert which, of all painters, he has beft contri- 
ved to hide, he would do well to turn to Baſſano and 
Paolo, on account of the beauty, boldneſs, and ele- 
gance of their touches. That richneſs, ſoftneſs, and 
freſhneſs of colouring, for which the Lombard ſchool 
18 ſo juſtly cried up, may likewiſe be of great ſerviee 
to him. Nor will he reap leſs benefit by ſtudying the 
principles and practice of the Flemiſh ſchool ; which, 
chiefly by means of her varniſhes, has contrived to give 
: molt enchanting luſtre aud traniparency to her co- 
ours, 

But whatever pictures a young painter may chooſe 
to ſtudy the art of colouring npon, he muſt take great 
care that they are well preſerved. There are very few 
pieces which have not ſuffered more or leſs by the 
length, not to ſay the injuries, of time; and perhaps 
that precious patina, which years alone can impart to 
paintings, is in ſome meaſure akin to that other kind 
which ages alone impart to medals; inaſmuch as, by 
giving teſtimony to their antiquity, it renders them 
proportionably beautiful in the ſuperſtitions eyes of the 
learned. It muſt indeed be allowed, that if, on the 
one hand, this patina beſtows, as it really does, an 
extraordinary degree of harmony upon the colours of a 
picture, and deftroys, or at leaft greatly leſſens, their 
original rawneſs, it, on the other hand, equally im- 
pairs the freſhneſs and life of them. A piece ſeen ma- 
Ly years after it has been painted, appears much as it 
would do, immediately after painting, behind a dull 
glaſs. It is no idle opinion, that Paolo Veroneſe, at- 
teniive above all things to the beauty of bis colours, 
and what is called reite, left entirely to time the care 
of harmonizing them perfectly and (as we may ſay) 
mellowing them, But moſt of the old maſters took 
that taſk upon themſelves; and never expoſed their works 
to the eyes of the public, until they had ripened and 
finiſhed them with their own hands. And who can ſay 
whetherthe Chri/t of Moneta, or the Nati-ityof Baſſano, 
have been more improved or injured (if we may fo 
ſpeak) by the touchings and retouchings of time, in 
the courſe of more than two centuries? Tt is indeed 
impoſſiole to be determined. But the ſtudious pupil 
may make himſelf ample amends for any injuries which 
Lis originals may have received from the hands of time, 
by turring to truth, and to Nature which never grows 
old, but conſtantly retains its primitive flower of youth, 
and was itſelf the model of the models before him. As 
ſoon, therefore, as a young painter has laid a proper 
foundation for good colouring, by ſtudying the beſt 


maſters, he ſhould turn all his thoughts to truth and 


nature. And it would perhaps be well worth while to Oben 
have, in the academies of painting, models for colour. — 


ing as well as deſigning + that as from the one the pu- 
pils learn to give their due proportion to the ſeveral 
members and muſcles, they may learn from the other 
to make their carnations rich and warm, and faithfully 
copy the different local hues which appear quite dif. 
tin& in the different parts of a fine body. To illuſtrate 
{till farther the uſe of ſuch a model, let us ſuppoſe it 
placed in different lights ; now in that of the ſun, now 
in that of the ſky, and now again in that of a lamp or 
candle; one time placed in the ſhade, and another in 
a reflected light, Hence the pupil may learn all the 
different effects of the compleQion in different circum. 
ſtances, whether the livid, the lucid, or tranſparent ; 
and, above all, that variety of tints and half-tints, oc- 
caſioned in the colour of the ſkin by the epidermis ha- 
ving the bones immediately under it in ſome places, 
and in others a greater or leſs number of blood-veſſels 
or quantity of fat. An artiſt who had long ſtudied 
ſuch a model, would run no riſk of degrading the beau. 


ties of nature by any particularity of it yle, or ef giving 


into that prepoſterous fulneſs and floridneſs of colour 
which is at preſent ſo much the taſte. He would not 
feed his figures with roſes, as an ancient painter of 
Greece ſhrewdly expreſſed it, but with good beef; a 


difference, which the learned eye of a modern writer 773, 
could perceive between the colouring of Barocei and dial. x, 


that of Titian. To practiſe in that manner, is, ac- 
cording to a great maſter, no better than inuring one's 
ſelf to the commiſſion of blunders. What ſtatues are 
in deſign, nature is in colouring ; the fountain-head of 
that perfection to which every artiſt, ambitious to ex- 
cel, ſhould conſtantly aſpire : and accordingly the 
Flemiſh painters, in conſequence of their aiming ſole- 
ly to copy nature, are in colouring as excellent as they 
are wont to be aukward in deſigning. 


SECT. VI. Of the Camera Obſcura. 


9. We may well imagine, that could a young pain- 
ter but view a picture by the hand of nature herſelf, 
and ſtudy it at his leiſure, he would profit more by it 
than by the moſt excellent performances by the hand 
of man. Now, nature is continually forming ſuch pie- 
tures in our eye. The rays of light coming from ex- 
terior objects, after entering the pupil paſs through the 
cryſtalline humour; and, being there refracted in conle- 
quence of the lenticular form of that part, proceed to 
the retina, which lies at the bottom of the eye, and 
ſtamp up it, by their union, the image of the object 
towards which the pupil is directed. The conſequence 
of which is, that the ſoul, bv means as yet unknown 
to us, receives immediate intelligence of theſe rays, and 
comes to ſee the obje&s that ſent them. Bur this grand 
operation of nature, the diſcovery of which was reſer- 
ved for our times, might have remained an idle amuſe— 
ment of phyſical curioſity, without being of the lealt 
ſervice to the painter, had not means been happily found 
of imitating it. The machine contrived for this pvr- 
poſe, contilts of a lens and mirrror fo fituated, that the 
tecond throws the picture of any thing proper'y expo. 
poſed to the firſt, and that too of a competent large- 
neſs, on a clean ſheet of paper, where 1t may be ſeen 
and contemplated at leiſure. 4 
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As this artificial eye, uſually called à camera optica 
or obſcura, gives no admittance to any rays of light, 
hut thoſe coming from the thing whoſe repreſegtation 
is wanted, there reſults from them a picture of inex- 

reſſihle force and briphtneſs; and as nothing is more 
del gutful to behold, ſo nothing can be more uſeful to 
tucy, than ſuch a picture. For, not to ſpeak of the 


ju{lne(s of the contours, the exactneſs of the perſpective 


anch of the chiaroſcura, which exceeds conception; the 
colours are of a vivacity and richneſs that nothing can 
excel ; the parts which ſtand out moſt, and are molt 
expoſed to the light, appear ſurprifingly looſe and re- 
ſplendent 3 and this looſeneſs and reſplendency declines 
gradually, as the parts themſelves fink in, or retire from 
the light. The ſhades are ftrong without harſhnels, 
and the contours preciſe without being ſharp. Where- 
ever any reflected light falls, there appears, in conſe- 
quence of it, an infinite variety of tints, which, with- 


out this contrivance, it would be impoſſible to diſcern. 


Yet there prevails ſuch a harmony amongſt all the co- 
jours of the piece, that ſcarce any one of them can be 
ſaid to claſh with another, | 

After all, it is no way ſurpriſing, that we ſhould, 
by means of this contrivance, diſcover, what otherwiſe 
we might juſtly deſpair of ever being acquainted with, 
We cannot look directly at any object that is not ſur- 
rounded by ſo many others, all darting their rays to- 
gether into our eyes, that it is impoſſible we ſhould di- 
{linguiſh all the different modulations of its light and 
colours. At leaſt we can only ſee them in ſo dull and 
confuſed a manner, as not to be able to determine any 
thing preciſely about them. Whereas, in the camera 
obſcura, the viſual faculty is brought wholly to bear 
upon the obje& before it ; and the light of every other 
object is, as it were, perfectly extinguiſhed. 

Another moſt aſtoniſhing perfection in pictures of 
this kind is, the diminution of the ſize, and of the in- 
tenſeneſs of light and colour, of the objects and all 
their parts, in proportion to their diſtance from the eye. 
At a greater diſtance, the colours appear more faint, 
and the contours more obſcure. 
are a great deal weaker in a leſs or more remote light. 
On the other hand, thoſe objects, which are largeſt in 
themſelves, or lie neareſt to the eye, have the moſt ex- 
act contours, the ſtrongeſt ſhades, and the brighteſt co- 
lours: all which qualities are requiſite to form that 
kind of perſpective which is called aerial; as though 
the air between the eye and external objects, not only 
veiled them a little, but in ſome ſort gnawed and prey- 
ed upon them. This kind of perſpective conſtitutes a 
principal part of that branch of painting, which regards 
the foreſhortening of figures, and likewiſe the bring- 
ing them forward, and throwin 
manner as to make vs Joſe fight of the ground upon 
which they are drawn. It is, in a word, this kind of per- 
ſpective, from which, aſſiſted by linear perſpective, ariſe 

Delco coſe a vedere, e dolci inganni ; 
7 Things ſweet to ſee, and ſweet deceptions.“ 
| Nothing proves this better than the camera obſcura, 
in which nature paints the objects which lie near the 
Jes as it were, with a hard and ſharp pencil, and thoſe 
at a diſtance with a ſoft and blunt one. 

I'he beſt modern painters among the Italians have 

evaiicd themſelves greatly of this contrivance; nor is it 


polbble they ſhou1d have otherwiſe repreſented things 
Vor. VIII. 0 1 : ; 


The ſhades, likewiſe, 


them back in ſuch a 
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ſo much to the life. It is probable, too, that ſeveral 
of the Tramontane maſters, conſidering their ſucceſs in 
expreſſing the minuteſt objects, have done the ſame. 
Every one knows of what ſervice it has been to Spag- 
noletto of Bologna, ſome of whoſe pictures have a 
grand and moſt wonderful effect. We once happened 


to be preſent where a very able maſter was ſhewn this 


machine for the firſt time. It is impoſſible to expreſs 
the pleaſure he took in examining it. The more he 
conhdered it, the more he ſeemed to be charmed with 
it. In ſhort, after trying it a thouſand different ways, 
and with a thouſand vificrent models, te candidly con- 
feſſed, that nothing could compare with the pictures of 
ſo excellent and inimitable a maſter. Another, no leſs 
eminent, has given 1t as his opinion, that an academy, 
with no other furniture than the book of da Vinci, a 
critical account of the excellencies of the capital pain- 
ters, the caſts of the fineſt Greek ſtatues, and the pic- 
tures of the camera obſcura, would alone be ſufficient 
to revive the art of painting. Let the young painter, 
therefore, begin as early as poſſible to ſtudy theſe di- 
vine pictures, and ſtudy them all the days of his life, 
for he never will be able ſufficiently to contemplate 
them, In ſhort, painters ſhould make the ſame uſe of 
the camera obſcura which naturaliſts and aſtronomers 
make of the microſcope and teleſcope; for all theſe in- 
ſtruments equally contribute to make known and re- 
preſent nature, 


SECT. VII. Of Drapery. 


10. DrAPERY is one of the moſt important branches 
of the whole art, and accordingly demands the greateſt 
attention and ftudy. It ſeldom happens that a painter 
has nothing but naked figures to repreſent ; nay, his 
ſubjects generally conſiſt of figures clothed from head 
to foot. Now the flowing of the folds in every gar- 
ment depends chiefly upon the relief of the parts that 
lie under it. A certain author, we forget his name, 
obſerves, that as the inequalities of a ſurface are diſ- 
coverable by the inequalities in the water that runs over 
it, ſo the poſture and ſhape of the members mult be 
diſcernible by the folds of the garment that covers 
them. Thoſe idle windings and gatherings, with 
which ſome painters have affected to cover their figures, 
make the clothes made up of them look as if the body 
had fled from under them, and left nothing in its place 
but a heap of empty bubbles, fit emblems of the brain 
that conceived them. As from the trunk of a tree 
there iſſue here and there boughs of various forms, ſo 
from one miſtreſs-fold there always flow many leſſer 
ones : and as it 1s on the quality of the tree that the 
elegance, compactneſs, or openneſs of its branches 
chiefly depends; it is, in like manner, by the quality 
of the ſtuff of which a gms is made, that the num- 
ber, order, and fize of its folds muſt be determined. 
To ſum up all in two words, the drapery ovght to be 
natural and eaſy, fo as to ſhow what ſtuff it is, and what 
parts it covers. It ought, as a certain author expreſſes 
it, to cover the body, as it were merely to ſhow it. 

It was formerly the cuſtom with ſome of our maſters 
to draw all their figures naked, and then drape them; 
from the ſame principle that they firſt drew the ſkele- 
tons of their figures, and afterwards covered them with 
muſcles. And it was by proceeding in this manner 
that they attained to ſuch a degree of truth in expreſ- 
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ſing the folds of their drapery, and the joints and di- 


1.:adicape. rection of the principal members that lay under it, ſo 


— 


as to exhibit in a molt ſtriking manner, the attitude of 
the perſon to whom they belonged. That the ancient 
ſculptors clothed their ſtatues with equal truth and 
grace, appears from many of them that are ſtill in be- 
ing; particularly a Flora lately dug up in Rome, whoſe 
drapery is executed with ſo much judgment, and in ſo 
grand and rich a (tyle, that it may vie with the fineſt of 
their naked ftatues, even with the Venus of Medicis. 
The ſtatues of the ancients had ſa much beanty when 
naked, that they retained a great deal when clothed. 
But here it muſt be conſidered, that it was uſual with 
them ta ſuppoſe their originals clothed with wet gar- 
ments, and of an extreme fineneſs and delicacy, that, 


by lying cloſe to the parts, and in a manner clinging - 


to them, they might the better ſhow what theſe parts 
were. For this reaſon a painter is not to confine him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the ancient ſtatues, leſt he ſhould 
contract a dry ſtyle, and even fall into the ſame faults 
with ſome great maſters who, accuſtomed to drape with 
ſuch light ſtuffs as fit cloſe to the body, have after- 
wards made the coarſeft he in the ſame manner, ſo as 
plainly to exhibit the muſcles underneath them. It is 
therefore proper to ſtudy nature herſelf, and thoſe mo- 
dern maſters who have come neareſt to her in this 
branch ; ſuch as Paolo Veroneſe, Andrea del Sarto, 
Rubens, and above all, Guido Reni. The flow of 
their drapery is ſoft and gentle; and the patherings 
and plaits are ſo contrived, as not only not to hide the 
body, but to add grace and dignity to it. Their gold, 
filk, and woollen ſtuffs, are ſo diſtinguiſhable one from 
another, by the quality of their ſeveral luftres, and the 
p<culiar light and ſhade belonging to each, but above 
all by the form and flow of their folds, that the age 
and ſex of their figures are hardly more diſcoverable 
by their faces. Albert Durer is anotber great maſter 
in this branch, inſomuch that Guida himſelf was not 
aſhamed to ſtudy him. There are ſtill extant ſeveral 
drawings made with the pen by this great man, in 
which he has copied whole figures from Albert, and 
ſcrupulouſly retained the flow of his drapery as far as 
his own peculiar {tyle, leſs harſh and ſharp, but more 
ealy and graceful, would allow, It may be ſaid that 
he made the ſame uſe of Albert, that our modern wri- 
ters ought to make of the beſt authors of the 13th cen- 
Lury. 


SECT, VIII. Of Landſcape and Architecture. 


11. WHEN our young painter has made a ſufficient 
progreſs in thoſe principal branches of his art, the de- 
figniog, perſpective, colouring, and drapery of human 
figures, he ſhould turn his thoughts to landſcape and 
architecture: for, by ſtudying them, he will render 
himſelf univerſal, and qualified to undertake any ſub- 
jet ; ſo as not to reſemble certain literati, who, tho? 
great maſters in ſome articles, are mere children in 
every thing elſe. 

The moſt eminent landſcape painters are Pouſſin, 
Loreneſe, and Titian. 

Pouſſin was remarkable for bis great diligence. His 
pieces are quite exotie and uncommon; being ſet off 
with buildings in a beautiful but ſingular ſtyle ; and 
with learned epiſodes, ſuch as poets reciting their verſes 
zo the woods, and youths excrciſing themſelves in the 


ſeveral gymnaſtic games of antiquity; by which it 
plainly appears, that Je was more indebted for his ſub. 
jects to the deſcriptions of Pauſanias, than to nature 
and truth. 

Loreneſe applied himſelf chiefly to expreſs the va. 
rious phenomena of light, eſpecially thoſe perceivable 
in the heavens. And, thanks to the happy climate of 
Rome, where he ſtudied and exerciſed his talents, he 
has left us the brighteſt ſkies, and the richeſt and moſt 
gloriouſly clouJ-tipt horizons that can be well concei. 
ved. Nay, the ſun himſelf, which, like the Almighty, 
can be repreſented merely by his effects, has ſcarce 
eſcaped his daring and ambitious pencil. 

Titian, the great confident of nature, is the Homer 
of landſcape. His ſcenes havg ſo much truth, ſo much 
variety, and ſuch a bloom in them, that it is impoſſible 
to behold them, without wiſhing, as if they were real, 
to make an excurſion into them. And perhaps the 
fineſt landſcape that ever iſſued from mortal hands, is 
the back ground of his Martyrdom of St Peter; where 
by the difference between the bodies and the leaves of 
his trees, and the diſpoſition of their branches, one im- 
mediately diſcovers the diflerence between the trees 
themſelves; where the different ſoils are ſo well expref. 
ſed, and fo exquiſitely clothed with their proper plants, 
that a botaniſt has much ado to keep his hands from 
them. See Part IL. SeR. ii. 

Paolo Veroneſe is in architeQure, what Titian is in 
landſcape. To excel in landſcape, we muſt, above all 
things, ſtudy nature. To excel in architecture, we mult 
chiefly regard the fineſt works of art ; ſuch as the fronts 
of ancient edifices, and the fabrics of thoſe moderns 
who have beſt ſtudied and beſt copied antiquity. Next to 
Brunelleſchi and Alberti, who were the tirlt revivers of 
architecture, came Bramante, Giulio Romano, Sanſo- 
vino, Sanmicheli, and laſtly Palladio, whoſe works the 
young painter ſhould above all the reſt diligently ſtudy 
and imprint deeply on his mind. Nor is Vignola to 
be forgot; for ſame think he was a more ſcrupulous 
copier of antiquity, and more exact, than Palladio him- 
ſelf, inſomuch that moſt people conſider him as the firlt 
archite& among the moderns. For our part, to ſpeak 
of him, not as fame, but as truth ſeems to require, we 
cannot help thinking, that rather than break through 
the generality of the rules contrived by him to facii- 
tate practice, he has in ſome inſtances deviated from 
the moſt beautiful proportions of the antique, and 1s 


rather barren in the diſtribution and diſpoſition of cet. 


tain members. Moreover, the extraordinary height of 
his pedeſtals and corniſhes hinders the column from 
ſhowing in the orders deligned and employed by him, 
as it does in thoſe of Palladio. Amongſt that great 
variety of proportions to be met with in ancient ruins, 
Palladio haz been extremely happy in choofing the belt. 
His profiles are well contraſted, yet eaſy. All the parts 
of his buildings hang well together. Grandeur, ele- 
gance, and beauty, walk band in hand in them. In 
ſhort, the very blemiſhes of Palladio, who was no ſlave 
to conveniency, and ſometimes perhaps was too profuſe 
in his decorations, are pictureſque. And we may fes! 
ſonably believe, that it was by following ſo great 8 
maſter, whoſe works he had continually before his eyes, 
that Paolo Veroneſe formed that fine and maſterly tale 
which enabled him to embelliſh his compoſitions wich 


ſuch beautiful ſtructures. | 
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SrcT. IX. Of the Coſtume. 


12, Tur ſtudy of architecture cannot fail, in ano- 
ther reſpect, of being very uſeful to the young painter, 
inaſmuch as it will bring him acquainted with the form 
of the temples, thermæ, bafilics, theatres, and other 
buildings of the Greeks and Romans, Beſides, from 
the baſſo-relievos with which it was cuſtomary to adorn 


theſe buildings, he may gather, with equal delight and 


profit, the nature of their ſacrilices, arms, military en- 
ns, and dreſs. The ſtudy of landſcape, too, will 
render familiar to him the form of the various plants 
peculiar to each foi] and climate, and ſuch other things 
as ſerve to characteriſe the different regions of the 
earth, Thus by degrees he will learn what we call co- 
fue, one of the chief requiſites in a painter; ſince, by 
means of it, he may expreſs with great preciſion the 
time and place in which his ſcenes are laid. 

The Roman ſchool has been exceedingly chaſte in 
this branch. So was the French, as long as it conti- 
nued under the influence and direction of Pouſſin, whom 
we may juſtly Kyle the Learned Painter; whereas the 
Venetian ſchool has been to the laſt degree careleſs, 
not to ſay licentious. Titian made no difficulty of in- 
troducing in an Ecce Homo of his, pages in a Spaniſh 
garb, and the Auſtrian Eagle on the ſhields of the Ro- 
man ſoldiers. It is true indeed, that once he placed 
in the back ground of a Cyowning-with- Thorns, a buſt 
carrying the name of the emperor Tiberius, under 
whom our Saviour ſuffered : but it is likewiſe true, that, 
as if he thought it unbecoming a painter to pay any 
rezard to ſuch minutiz of learning and the coſtume, he 
ſhewed himſelf perfectly indifferent about them in all 
his other works. Tintoret, in a Fall of Manna, has 
armed his figures with muſquets. And Paolo Vero- 
neſe, gn a Laſt-Supper, preſents us with Swiſs, Le- 
vantine, and other ſtrange figures. In ſhort, he has 
been ſo careleſs in this way, that his pieces have been 
often confidered as ſo many beautiful maſquerades. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs how much a picture ſuf- 
ters by ſuch looſeneſs and fancy, and ſinks as a baſtard 
of the art in the eſteem of good judges. Some people, 
indeed, are of opinion that ſo ſcrupulous an obſer- 
vance of the coſtume is apt to hurt pictures, by 
depriving them of a certain air of truth ariſing, they 
think, from thoſe ſratures and habits to which we are 
accuitomed ;z and which are therefore apt to make a 
greater impreſſion, than can be expected from things 
drawn frum the remote ſources of antiquity ; adding 
witnal, that a certain degree of licence has ever been 
lowed thoſe artiſts who in their works muſt make 
fancy their chief guide. See, ſay they, the Greeks ; 
that is, the maſters of Raphael and Pouſſin then ſelves. 


Do they ever trouble their heads about ſuch niceties? 


Phe Rhodian Ratuaries, for example, have not ſcrupled 
to repreſent Laocoon naked; that is, the Prieſt of A- 
pollo naked in the very a& of ſacrificing to the gods, 
and that too in preſence of a whole people, of the vir- 
Zins and matrons of Ilium. Now, continue they, if it 
was allowable in the ancient ftatuaries to neglect pro- 
bability and decency to ſuch a degree, to have a bet- 
ter opportunity of diſplaying their {kill in the anatomy 
of the human body; why may it not be allowable in 
modern painters, the better to attain the end? of their 


art, which is deception, to depart now and then a little 
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from the ancient manners aud the too rigorous laws of Invention. 


the coſtume ? But theſe reaſons, we beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, are more abſurd than they are ingenious. What ! 
are we to draw concluſions from an example, which, 
far from deeiding the diſpute, gives occaſion to ano- 
ther? The learned are of opinion, that thoſe Rhodian 
matters would have done much better, had they looked 
out for a ſubject in which, without offending ſo much 
againſt truth, and even probability, they might have 
had an equal opportunity of diſplaying their know- 
ledge of the naked. And certainly no authority or 
example whatever, ſhould tempt us to to do any thing 
contrary to what both decency and the reaſon of things 
require, unleſs we intend, like Carpioni, to repreſent 
Sogni d' inſermi, e fole di romangi. 
&© The dreams of fick men, and the tales of fools.” 


No: a painter, the better to attain the end of his 
art, which is deception, ought carefully to avoid mix- 
ing the antique with the modern, the domeſtic with the 
foreign; things, in ſhort, repugnant to each other, and 
therefore incapable of gaining credit. A ſpectator will 
never be brought to conſider himſelf as actually pre- 
ſent at the ſcene, the repreſentation of which he has 
before him, unleſs the circumſtances which enter it 
perfectly agree among themſelves, and the field of ac- 
tion, if we may uſe the expreſſion, in no ſhape belics 
the action itſelf. For inſtance, the circumſtances, or, 
if you pleaſe, the acceſſories, in a Finding of Moſes, are 
not, ſurely, to repreſent the borders of a canal plant- 
ed with rows of poppies, and covered with country- 
houſes in the European taſte ; but the banks of a great 
river ſhaded with cluſters of palm-trees, with a Sphinx 
or an Anubis in the adjacent fields, and here and there 
in the back-ground a towering pyramid. And indeed 
the painter, before he takes either canvas or paper in 
hand, ſhould on the wings of fancy tranſport himſelf 
to Egypt, to Thebes, or to Rome; and ſummoning 
to his imagination the phy ſiognomy, the drels, the 
plants, the buildings, ſuitable to his ſubject, with the 
particular ſpot he has choſen to Jay his icene, ſo ma- 
nage his pencil, as, by the magic of it, to make the eu- 
raptured ſpeQators fancy themſelves there along with 


him. 


SECT. X. Of Invention. 


13. As the operations of a general ſhould, all, v)- 
timately tend to battle and conqueſt ; fo ſhould all the 
thoughts of a painter to perfect invention. Now, the 
ſtudies which we have been hitherto recommending, 
will prove ſo many wings by which he may raite him- 
ſelf, as it were, from the ground, and ſoar on high, 
when deſirous of trying his [trength this way, and pro- 
ducing ſomething from his own fund. Invention is the 
finding out probable things, not only ſuch as are adap- 
ted to the ſubject in band, but ſuch, befides, as by 
their ſublimity and beauty are moſt capable of exciting 
ſuitable ſentiments in the ſpectator, and of making 
him, when they happen to be well executed, fancy that 
it is the ſubject itſelf in its greateſt perfection, and not 
a mere repreſentation of it, that he has before him. We 
do not ſay true things, but probable things; becauſe 
probability or veriſimilitude is, in fact, the truth of 
thoſe arts which have the fancy for their object. It 
is, indeed, the buſineſs and duty of both naturaliſts 
and hiſtorians, to draw objects as they find them, and 
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Invention, repreſent them with all thoſe imperfections and ble- 


miſhes, to which, as individals, they are ſubject. But 
an ideal painter, and ſuch alone is a true painter, re- 
ſembles the poet: inſtead of copying, he imitates ; 
that is, he works with his fancy, and repreſents ob- 
je &s endued with all that perfection which belongs to 
the ſpecies and may be conceived in the archetype. ' 
„Malu all, but nature methodiſed;“ 
ſays an eminent <poet, ſpeaking of poetry: And 
the ſame may be ſaid of painting; but it is na- 
ture methodized, and made perfect. Inſomuch, that 
the circumſtances of the aRion, exalted and ſub- 
limed to the higheſt degree of beauty and boldneſs 
they are ſuſceptible of, may, though poſſible, have ne- 
ver happened exaQly ſuch as the painter fancies and 


thinks proper to repreſent them. Thus, the piety of 


ZEneas, and the anger of Achilles, are things ſo per- 
fect in their kind, as to be merely probable. And it 
is'for this reaſon that poetry, which is only another 
word for invention, is more philoſophical, more in- 
ſtrucive, and more entertaining, than hiſtory, 

Here it is proper to obſerve, what great advantages 
the ancient had over the modern painters. The hiſtory 
of the times they lived in, fraught with great and glo- 
rious events, was to them a rich mine of the moſt 
noble ſubjects, which, beſides, often derived no ſmall 
ſublimity and pathos from the mythology upon which 
their religion was founded. So far were their gods 
from being immaterial, and placed at an infinite di- 
ftance above their worſhippers; ſo far was their reli- 
gion from recommending humility, penance, and 
ſelf-denial, that, on the contrary, it appeared calcu- 
lated merely to flatter the ſenſes, inflame the paſſions, 
and poiſon the fancy. By making the gods partake of 
our nature, and ſubjecting them to the ſame paſſions, 
it gave man hopes of being able to mix with thoſe 
who, though greatly above him, reſembled him, not- 
withſtanding, in ſo many reſpects. Beſides, thoſe dei- 
ties of theirs were in a manner viſible, and to be met at 
every ſtep. The ſea was crowded with Tritons and 
Nereids, the rivers with Naiads, and the mountains 
with Dryads. The woods fwarmed with Fauns and 
Nymphs, who, in theſe obſcure retreats, ſought an 
aſylum for their ſtolen embraces. The moſt potent 


empires, the molt noble families, the moſt celebrated 


keroes, all derived their pedigree from the greater di- 
vinities. Nay, gods intereſted themſelves in all the con- 
cerns of mankind, Apollo, the god of long arrows, 
ſtood by the fide of Hector iy the fields of Troy, and 
inſpired him with new ftrength and courage to batter 
down the walls and burn the ſhips of the Greeks. 
Tneſe, on the other hand, were led on to the fight 
and animated by Minerva, preceded by Terror, and fol- 
lowed by Death. Jove nods, his divine locks ſhake 
on h's immortal head ; Olympus trembles. With that 
countenance, which allays the tempeſt, and reſtores ſe- 
renity to the heavens, he gathers kiſſes from the 
mouth of Venus, the delight of gods and of men. A- 
mong the ancients, every thing ſported with the fan- 
cy ; and in thoſe works which depend entirely on the 
imagination, ſome of our greateſt maſters have thought 
they could not do better than borrow from the Pagans, 
if we may be allowed to ſay it, their pictures of Tar- 
tarus, in order to render their own drawings of hell 
more ſtriking. 


Otter all, there have not been wanting able inven— 
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tors in painting among the moderns. Michael Aq.1; 


gelo, notwithſtanding the depth and boldneſs of hi 


own fancy, is not ſhamed, in ſome of his compoſi— 
tions, to Dantize ; as Phidias and Apelles may be 
ſaid formerly to have Homerized. Raphael, too, tutor. 
ed by the Greeks, has found means, like Virgil, to 
extract the quinteſſence of truth; has ſeaſoned his 
works with grace and nobleneſs, and exalted nature, 
in a manner, above herlelf, by giving her. an aſpect 
more beautiful, more animating, and more ſublime, 
than ſhe is, in reality, accuſtomed to wear. In 
point of invention, Domenichino and Annibal Ca. 
racci come very near Raphael, eſpecially in the, pieces 
painted by them in Rome; nor does Pouſſin fall 
very ſhort of him in ſome of his pictures, particy- 
larly in his E/ther before Ahauſuerus, and his Death 
of Germanicus, the richeſt jewel belonging to the Bar. 
berine family. Of all the painters who have acquired 
any extraordinary degree of reputation, no one ſtudied 
leſs to ſet off his pieces by bold and beautiful circum- 
ſtances, or was more a ſtranger to what is called poetj. 
cal perfection, than Jacopo Baſſano. Among the num- 
berleſs inſtances we could produce of his careleſſneſs 
this way, let it ſuffice to mention a Preaching / St 
Paul painted by him in a place, near that of his birth, 
called Mareſtaga. Inftead of repreſenting the apollle 
full of a divine enthuſiaſm, as Raphael has done, and 
thundering againſt the ſuperſtitions of the heathen in 
an aſſcmbly of Athenians; inſtead of exhibiting one of 
his auditors ſtruek to the quick, another perſuaded, a 
third inflamed ; he makes him hold forth, in a village 
of the Venetian ftate, toa parcel of poor peaſants and 
their wives, who take not the leaſt notice of him; the 
women eſpecially, who ſeem to mind nothing but the 
country labours in which he had found them employ- 
ed. After all, this is an admirable piece; and would 
be a perfect one, had the painter not diſgraced it ſo 
much by the poverty of his ideas, 

With regard to invention, painting and poetry re- 
femble each other ſo much in many other reſpects, be- 
ſides that of combining in every action all the beauty 
and elegance it will admit, that they well deſerve the 
name of /i/ter arts. They differ, however, in one 
point, and that too of no ſmall importance. It is this 
The poet, in the repreſentation of his ſtory, relates 
what has already happened, prepares that which is fil 
to come, and ſo proceeds, ſtep by Rep, through all 
the circumſtances of the action; and, to operate the 
greater effect on his hearers, avails himſelf of the {uc- 
ceſſion of time and place. The painter, on the con- 
trary, deprived of ſuch helps, muſt be content to de. 
pend upon one ſingle moment, But what a moment! 
A moment, in which he may conjure up, at once, to 
the eyes of the ſpectetor, a thouſand objeas ; a mo- 
ment, teeming with the moſt beautiful circumſtances 
that can attend the action; a moment, equivalent 
to the ſucceſſive labours of the poet. This the wors3 
of the greateſt maſters, which are every where to be 
ſcen, ſufficiently evince ; among others, the S. Paul 
at I.xfira, by Raphael, whom it is impoſſible not t9 
praiſe as often as this picture is mentioned. In ordcr 
to give the ſpectator a thorough inſight into the ſub- 
ject of this piece, the painter has placed, in the front 
of it, the cripple already reſtored to his limbs by the 
Apoſtle, fired with gratitude towards his benefactor, 
and exciting his couutrymen to yield him all Ry 
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part J. 
vention. honour. l 
op the ſkirts of his coat, in order to look at the legs re- 


Round the cripple are ſome figures lifting 


duced to their proper ſhape, and acknowledging by 
gellutes full of aſtoniſhment the reality of the mi- 
Male; an invention, ſays a certain author, a profeſſed 
admirer of antiquity, which might have been propoſed 
as an example inthe happielt age of Greece. 

We have another ſhining inſtance of the power of 
painting to introduce a great variety of objects on the 
ſcene at the ſame time, and of the advantage it has in 
this reſpect over poetry, in a drawing by the celebra- 
ted 1a Fage, which, like many other pieces of his, has 
not as yet been engraved, though worthier, perhaps, 
of that honour than any other performance of the 
kind. This drawing repreſents the defcent of /Zneas 
into hell. The field is the dark caverns of Pluto's 
kingdom, through the middle of which creeps ſlowly 
the muddy and melancholy Acheron. Nearly in the 
centre of the piece appears ZEneas with the golden 
bough in his hand, and with an'air of aſtoniſhment at 
what he ſees. The Sybil, who accompanies him, is 
anſwering the queſtions which he aſks her. The per- 
ſonage there is the ferryman of the pitchy lake, by 
whici even the gods themſelves are afraid to ſwear, 
Thoſe, who, crowding in to the banks of the river, 
numberleſs as the leaves ſhaken off the trees by autum- 
nal blaſts, expreſs, with outſtretched hands, an impa- 
tience to be ferried to the oppoſite ſhore, are the un- 
happy manes, who, for want of burial, are unqualified 
for that happineſs. Charon, accordingly, 1s crying 
out to them, and with his lifted- up oar driving them 
from his boat, which has already taken in a number 
of thoſe who had been honoured with the accuſtomed 
funeral rites. Behind AZneas and the Sybil we diſcover 
2 confuſed groupe of wretched ſouls, lamenting bitterly 
their misfortune, in being denied a paſſage ; two of 
them wrapped up in their clothes; and, in a fit of de- 
ipzir, ſunk upon a rock. Upon the firſt lines of the 
piece ſtands a third groupe of uninhumed ſhades, Leu- 
caſpes, Orontes, and, in the midit of them, the good 
old Palinurus, formerly maſter and pilot of the hero's 
own veſlc], who with joined hands moſt earneſtly de- 
hires to be taken along with him into the boat, that, 
after death, at leaſt, be may find ſome repoſe, and his 
dend body no longer remain the ſport of winds and 
waves, Thus, what we fee ſcattered up and down in 
many verſes by Virgil, is here, as it were, gathered 
to a focus, and concentered by the ingenious pencil 
of the painter ; ſo as to form a ſubject well worthy of 
being expoſed, in more ſhapes than one, to the eyes 
of the public, 

When a painter takes a ſubjc& in hand, be it hiſto- 
rical, be it fabulous, he ſhould carefully peruſe the 
books which treat of it, imprint well on his mind all 
the circumitances that attend it, the perſons concern— 
ed in it, and the paſſions with which they muſt have 

cen leverally animated; not omitting the particulars 
of time and place. His next buſineſs is to create it, 


as it were, anew, obſerving the rules already laid down 
or that purpoſe: From what is true, chooſing that 
rixing; and clothing his ſubject with 
ſtances and actions, as may render 


it more conſpicuous, pathetic, and noble, and beſt dif- 
play tne 


ing tt; 


Which is mot 
ſuch acceſſory circum 


1 powers of the inventive f2culty. But, in do— 
15, great diſeretion is requiſite; for, let his ima 


PAINTING 


gination grow ever ſo warm, his hand is never to exe- Invention. 


cute any thing that is not fully approved by his judg- 
ment. Nothing low or vulgar ſhould appear in a lof- 
ty and noble argument; a fault, of which ſome of the 
greateſt maſters, even Lampicri and Pouſſin, have been 
now and then guilty. : 

The action mult be one, the place one, the time 
one. We need not ſay any thing of thoſe pain- 
ters, who, like the writers of the Chineſe and Spaniſh 
theatre, cram a variety of actions together, and fo 
give us, at once, the whole life of a man. Such blun- 
ders, it is preſumed, are too groſs to be feared at 
preſent. The politeneſs and learning of the age ſeem 
to demand conſiderations of a more refined nature; ſuch 
as, that the epiſodes introduced in the drama of a pic- 
ture, the better to fill and adorn it, ſhould be not on- 
ly beautiful in themſelves, but indiſpenſably requiſite. 
The games celebrated at the tomb of Anchiſes in Si- 
cily, have a greater variety in them, and more ſources 
of delight, than thoſe that had been before celebrated 
at the tomb of Patroclus under the walls of Troy. The 
arms forged by Vulcan for Eneas, if not better tem- 
pered, are at leaſt better engraved than thoſe which 
the ſame god had forged ſeveral ages before for A- 
chilles. Nevertheleſs, in the eyes of judges, both the 
games and the arms of Homer are more pleaſing than 
thoſe of Virgil, becauſe the former are more neceſſary 
in the Iliad, than the latter in the Æneid. Every part 
ſhould agree with, and have a relation to, the whole 
Unity ſhould reign even in varicty; for in this, beauty 
conſiſts. This is a fundamental maxim in all the 
arts whoſe object it is to imitate the works of na- 
ture, 

Pictures often borrow no ſmall grace and beauty 
from the fictions of poetry. Albani has left us, in ſe- 
veral of his works, ſufficient proofs of the great thare 
the belles letters had in refining his taſte. But Ra- 
phael, above all others, may, in this branch too, be 
conſidered as a guide and matter, To give but one 
inſtance out of many; what a beautiful thought was it 
to repreſent the tiver himſelf, in a Paſſage of Fordan, 
ſupporting his waters with his own hands, in order to 
open a way to the army of the Iſraclites ! Nor has he 
diſplayed leſs judgment in reviving, in his defigns en- 
graved by Agoltino of Venice, the little loves of AC- 
tius, playing with the arms of Alexander, conquered 
by the beauty of Roxana. 

Among the ancients, Apelles and Parrhaſius were 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſclvs molt in allegorical 


8 
ſubjects, in which the inventive faculty ſhows it ſelf to 


the greateſt advantage; the firſt by his picture of f See £1144 
Calumny , the ſecond by that of the Genius of the peg ; 

in ; 41 C 
SINE | 1 Save Carlo Dan, 
likewiſe a fine proof of his genius in this branch, by in the Lite 


repreſenting a great number of poets greedily quench- t Age, 


Athenians “. The ancient painter called G 


ing their thirſt in the waters guſhing from the mouth 4" 
of the ſublime Homer. And to this allegory, ac- ,- 


cording to Guigni, Pliny has an eye, when he calls ib. xxV. 
But it is, c. 10. 


that we ſhould often! Ibid, lit, 
xvii. cap. 5, 


that prince of poets, the /51mtain of wits. 
after all, no way ſurpriſing 
meet ſuch fine flights of fancy in the ancient artiſts. 
They were not guided in their works by a blind prac- 
tice : they were men of polite education; converſant 
with the letters of the age in which they lived; and 
the companions, rather than the ſervants, of the great 
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men who employed them, The fineſt allegorical 
painter among the moderns was Rubens ; and he was, 
accordingly, much celebrated for it. The beſt critics, 
however, find fault with his uniting in Luxemburg 
gallery, the queen-mother, in council, with two car- 
dinals and Mercury, Nor is there Jeſs impropriety in 
his making Tritons and Nereids, in another piece of 
the ſame gallery, ſwim to the queen's veſſe] through 
the galleys of the knights of St Stephen. Such 


freedoms are equally diſguſtful with the prophecies of 


Sannazaro's Proteus, concerning the myſtery of the 
incarnation; or the Indian kings of Camcens, reaſon- 
ing with the Portugueſe on the adventures of Ulyſſes. 
The beſt moderri performances in pictureſque alle- 
gory are, certainly, thoſe of Pouſſin; who availed 
himſelf, with great diſcretion and judgment, of the 
valt treaſures with which, by a cloſe ftudy of the 
ancients, he had enriched his memory. On the other 
hand, le Brun, his countryman, has been very un- 
happy this way. Ambitious to have every thing his 


own, inſtead of allegories, he has filled the gallery of 


Verſailles with enigmas and riddles, of which none but 
himſelf was qualified to be the Oedipus. Allegory 
mult be ingenious, it is true; but then it muſt be 
equally perſpicuous; for which reaſon, a painter ſhould 
avoid all vague and indeterminate alluſions, and like- 
wiſe thoſe to hiſtory and heathen mythology which 
are too abftruſe to be underſtood by the generally 
of ſpectatos. The beſt way, perhaps, to ſymbolize 


moral and abſtract things, is to repreſent particu- 


See Bellris Jar events: as Caracci did, by advice of Monhg- 
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nore Agucchi, in the Farnefian palace. For example, 
what can better expreſs a hero's love towards his 
country, than the virtuous Decius conſecrating him- 
ſelf boldly to the infernal gods, in order to ſecure 
victory to his countrymen over their enemies? What 
finer emblems can we defire, of emulation, and an in- 
ſatiable thirſt for glory, than Julius Cæſar weeping 
before the ſtatue of Alexander in the temple of Her- 
cules at Gades? of the inconſtancy of fortune, than 
Marius fitting on the ruins of Carthage, and receiving, 
inſtead of the acclamations of an army joyfully ſalu- 
ting him imperator, orders from a lictor of Sextilius 
to quit Africa? of indiſcretion, than Candaules, who, 
by ſhewing the naked beauties of his wife to his 
friend Giges, kindled a paſſion that ſoon made him 


repent his folly ? Such repreſentations as theſe require - 


no comment; they carry their explanation along with 
them. Beſides, ſuppoſing, and it is the worſt we can 
ſuppoſe, that the painter's aim in them ſhould happen 
rot to be underitood, his piece would till give de- 
light. 


entertaining, even to thoſe who underſtand nothin 


of the moral couched under them ; and likewiſe the 
Aneis, though all do not comprehend the alluſions 


zud double intent of the poet. 


DECT. XI. Of Diſpoſition. 


14. So much for invention. Diſſilion, which may 
he conſidered as a branch of invention, conſiſts in the 
proper ſtationing of what the inventive faculty has 
imagined, ſo as to expreſs the ſubject in the moſt lively 
manner. The chief merit of diſpoſition may be ſaid 
to conſiſt in that diforder, which, wearing the ap- 


pearance of mere chance, is, in fat, the moſt ſtudied 


It is thus that the fables of Arioſto prove ſo 


effet of art. 


ed their figures like ſo many couples in a proceſſion, 
and the affectation of thoſe moderns who jumble 
them together as if they were met merely to fight 
and ſquabble. In this branch Raphael was happy 
enough to chooſe the juſt medium, and attain perfec. 
tion. The diſpoſition of his figures is alway exactly 
ſuch as the ſubject requires. In the Battle of Con. 
ftantine, they are confuſedly cluſtered with as much 
art, as they are regularly marſhalled in Chriſt; com. 
mitment of the keys to St Peter and conſtituting him 
prince of the apoſtles. 

Let the inferior figures of a piece be placed as they 
will, the principal figure ſhould ſtrike the eye moſt, 
and ftand out, as it were, from among the reſt. This 
may be effected various ways, as by placing it on the 
foremoſt lines, or in ſome other conſpicuous part of 
the piece; by exhibiting it, in a manner, by itſelf; 
by making the principal light fall upon it ; by giving 
it the moſt reſplendent drapery ; or, indeed, by ſeveral 
of theſe methods, nay, by all of them together, For, 
being the hero of the pictureſque fable, it is but juſt 
that it ſhould draw the eye to itſelf, and lord it, as it 
were, over all the other objects. 

According to Leon Batiſta Alberti, painters ſhould 
follow the example of comic writers, who compoſe 
their fable of as few perſons as poſſible. For, in fact, 
a crowded picture is apt to give as much pain to the 
ſpectator, as a crowded road to the traveller. 

Some ſubjeQs, it muſt be granted, require a num- 
ber, nay, a nation, as it were, of figures. On thefe 
occaſions, it depends entirely on the {kill of the paint- 
er to diſpoſe of them in ſuch a manner, that the prin- 
cipal ones may always make the principal appearance; 
and contrive matters ſo, that the piece be not over- 
crowded, or want convenient reſts and pauſes. He 
muſt, in a word, take care that his piece be full, but 
not charged. In this reſpect, the Battles of Alexan- 
der by Le Brun are maſter-pieees which can never be 
ſufficiently ſtudied; whereas nothing, on the other 
hand, can be more unhappy than the famous Paradi/? 
of Tintoret, which covers one entire fide of the great _ 
council-chamber at Venice. It appears no better than 
a confuſed heap of figures, a ſwarm, a cloud, a chaos, 
which pains and fatigues the eye. What a pity it 18 
that he did not diſpoſe this ſubject after a model of his 
own, now in the gallery of Bevilacqua at Verona! In 
this laſt, the ſeveral choirs of martyrs, virgins, bi- 
ſhops, and other ſaints, are judiciouſly thrown into ſo 
many cluſters, parted here and there by a fine fleece of 
clouds; ſo as to exhibit the innumerable hoſt of hea- 
ven drawn up in a way that makes a moſt agreeable 
and gloriovs appearance. There goes a ſtory, to out 
purpoſe, of a celebrated maſter, who in a drawing of 
the Univerſal Deluge, the better to expreſs the im- 
menlity of the waters that covered the earth, left a 
corner of bis paper without figures. Being aſked, if 
he did not intend to fill it up: No, ſaid he; do not 
you fee that my leaving it empty is what preciſely 
conſtitutes the picture ? 

The reaſon for breaking a compoſition into ſeveral 
groupes is, that the eye, paſſing freely from one object 
to another, may the better comprehend the whole. 


But the painter is not to {top here; for thele . 
are; 


A painter, therefore, is equally to Digg 
avoid the dryneſs of thoſe ancients who always « By ——olteg 


jiſpoſition 


Part. 5 


are, beſides, to be fo artfully put together, as to form 
rich cluſters, give the whole compoſition a fingular air 
of grandeur, and afford the ſpectator an opportunity 
of diſcerning the piece at a diſtance, and taking the 
whole in, as it were, at a ſingle glance. Theſe effects 
are greatly promoted by a due regard to the nature of 
colours, ſo as not to place together thoſe which are 
apt to pain by their oppoſition, or diſtract by their 
varicty. They ſhould be ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed as to 
temper and qualify each other. 

A proper uſe of the chiaroſcuro is likewiſe of great 
ſervice on this occaſion, The groupes are eaſily part- 
ed, and the whole picture acquires a grand effect, by 
introducing ſome ſtrong falls of ſhade, and, above all, 
one principal beam of light. This method has been 
followed with great ſucceſs by Rembrant in a famous 
picture of his, repreſenting the Virgin at the foot of 
the croſs on mount Calvary ; the principal light dart- 
ing upon her through a break of the clouds, while the 
reſt of the figures about her ſtand more or leſs in the 
ſhade. Tintoret, too, acquired great reputation, as 
well by that briſkneſs with which he enlivened his fi- 
gures, as by his maſterly manner of ſhading them; 
and Polidoro de Caravaggio, though he ſcarce paint- 
ed any thing but baſſo-relievos, was particularly fa- 
mous for introducing with great {kill the effects of the 
chisroſcuro, a thing firſt attempted by Mantegna in his 
Triumph of Julius Cæſar. It is by this means that bis 
compoſitions appear ſo firikingly divided into different 
groupes, and, among their other perfections, afford ſo 
_ delight thro? . beautiful diſpoſition that reigns 
in them. 

[n like manner, a painter, by the help of perſpec- 
tive, eſpecially that called rial, the oppofition of lo- 
cal colours, and other contrivanees which he may ex- 
pect to hit upon by findying nature, and thoſe who 
have beſt ſtudied her before him, will be able not only 
to part his groupes, but make them appear at different 
diſtances, ſo as to leave ſufficient paſſages between them. 

But the greateſt caution is to be uſed in the purſuit 
of the methods here laid down ; eſpecially in the ma- 
nagement of the chiaroſcuro, that the effects attribu- 
ted to light and ſhade, and to their various concomi- 
tants, may not run counter to truth and experience. 
This a capital point. For this purpoſe, a paivter 
would do well to make, in little figures, as Tintoret 
and Pouſſin uſed to do, a model of the ſubject that he 
intends to repreſent, and then illuminate it by lamp 
or candle light. By this means he may come to know 
with certainty, if the chiaroſcuro, which he has form- 
ed in his mind, does not claſh with the reaſon of things. 
By varying the height and direction of his light, he 
may eaſily diſcover ſuch accidental effects as are moſt 
tkely to recommend his performance, and ſo eftabliſh 
a proper ſyſtem for the illuminating it. Nor will he 
atterwards find it a difficult matter to modify the qua- 
ity of his ſhades, by ſoftening or ſtrengthening them, 
5 to the ſituation of his ſcene, and the quality 
s 2 falling upon it. If it ſnould happen to be 
A e or lamp light ſcene, he would then have no- 

nog to do but confider his model well, and faithfully 
copy it. 

In the next place, to turn a groupe elegantly, the 
beſt pattern is that of a bunch 5 . 3 by 


ian. As, of the many grains that compoſe a bunch 
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of grapes, ſame are ſtruck diregly by the light, and Diſpoſition, 


thoſe oppoſite to them are in the ſhade, whilſt the in- 
termediate ones partake of both light and ſhade in a 
greater or leſs degree; ſo, according to Titian, the 
figures of a groupe ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, that, by the 
union of the chiaroſcuro, ſeveral things may appear 
as it were but one thing. And ip fact it is only from 
his having purſued this method, that we can account 
for the very grand effect of his pieces this way, in which 
it is impoſſible to ſtudy him too much. | 
The manneriſts, who do not follow nature in the 
track of the maſters juſt mentioned, are apt to commit, 
many faults. The reaſon of their figures caſting their 
ſhades iv this or that manner ſeldom appears in the 
= wah or at leaſt does not appear ſufficiently pro- 
able. They are, beſides, wont to treſpaſs all bounds 
in ſplaſhing their pieces with light, that is, in enliven- 
ing thoſe parts which we uſually term the deafs of a 
picture. This method, no doubt, has ſometimes a 
very fine effect; but it is, howevet, to be uſed with 
no ſmall diſcretion, as otherwiſe the whole loſes that 
union, that pauſe, that majeſtic ſilence, as Caracci 
uſed to call it, which affords ſo much pleaſure. The 


noiſe of different perſons ſpeaking all together in an aſ- 
ſembly, | 

Guido Reni, who has imparted to his paintings that 
gaiety and ſplendour in which he lived, ſeems ena- 
moured with a bright and open light ; whereas Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio, who was of a ſullen and ſavage 
diſpoſition, appears fondeſt of a gloomy and clouded 
ſky : ſo that neither of them were qualified to handle 
indifferently all ſubje&s. . The chiraoſcuro may like- 
wiſe prove of great ſervice to a painter in giving his 
compoſition a grand effect; but, nevertheleſs, the light 
he chooſes-muſt be adapted to the fituation of the ſcene 
where the action is laid: nor would he be leſs faulty, 
who in a grotto or cavern, where the light entered by 
a chink, ſhould make his ſhades ſoft and tender, than 
him who ſhould repreſent them ſtrong and bold in au 
open ſky-light. 

But this is not, by many, the only fault which man- 
nerifts are apt to be guilty of in hiſtorical pieces, and 
particularly in the diſpoſition of their figures. To ſay 
nothing of their favourite groupe of a woman lying oa 
the ground with one child at ber breaſt, and another 
playing about her, and the like, which they generally 
place on the firſt lines of their pieces; nor of thole half- 
figures in the back ground peeping out from the hol- 
lows contrived for them: they make a common prac- 
tice of mixing naked with er figures ; old men 
with young; placing one figure with its face towards 


you, and another with its back; they contraſt violent 


motions with languid attitudes, and ſeem to aim at 
oppoſition in every thing; whereas oppolitions never 
pleaſe, but when they ariſe naturally from the ſubject, 
like antitheſes in a diſcourſe. | 
As to foreſhortened figures, too much aſſectat ion in 
vſing or avoiding them is equally blameable. The at- 
titudes had better be compoſed than otherwiſe. It ve- 


ry ſeldom happens that there is any occaſion for ma- 
king them ſo impetuous as to be in danger of loling 
their equilibrium; à thing too much practiled by ſome 
Painters» 


In 


Cant 7 


7» 
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eye is not leſs hurt by many lights ſcattered here and Eg 
there over a picture, than the ear is by the confuſed 4/6 
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In regard to drapery, equal care ſhould be taken to 


avoid that poverty, which makes ſome maſters look as 


if, through mere penury, they grudged clothes to their 
figures; and that profuſion which Albani imputed to 
Guido, ſaying, that . he was rather a tailor than a 
painter. The ornaments of dreſs ſhould be uſed with 
great ſobriety ; and it will not be amils to remember 
what was once ſaid to an ancient painter: “I pity you 
greatly; unable to make Helen handſome, you have 
taken care to make her fine.” 

Let the whole, in a word, and all the different parts 
of the diſpoſition, poſſeſs probability, grace, coſtume, 
and the particular character of what is to be repreſent- 
ed. Let nothing look like uniformity of manner; which 
does not appear lefs in the compoſition than it does 1n 
colouring, drapery, and deſign; and is, as it were, 
that kind of accent, by which painters may be as rea- 
dily diſtinguiſhed as foreigners are, by pronouncing 
in the {ame manner all the different languages they 
happen to be acquainted with. 


SECT, XII. Of the Expreſſion of the Paſſions. 


15. That language which above all others a painter 
ſhould carefully endeavour to learn, and from nature 
herſelf, is the language of the paſſions. Without it 
the fineſt works muſt appear lifeleſs and inanimate. It 
is not enough for a painter to be able to delineate the 
moſt equifite forms, give them the molt graceful atti- 
tudes, and compoſe them well together; it is not e- 
nough to dreſs them out with propriety, and in the moſt 
beautiful colours; it is not enough, in fine, by the 
powerful magic of light and ſhade to make the canvas 
vaniſh. No; he muſt likewiſe know how to clothe his 
figures with grief, with joy, with fear, with anger ; 
he muſt, in ſome ſort, write on their faces what they 
think and what they feel; he muſt give them life and 
ſpeech. It is indeed in this branch.that painting tru- 
ly ioars, and in a manner riſes ſuperior to itſelf ; it is 
in this branch ſhe makes the ſpectator apprehend much 
more than what ſhe expreſles, 

The means employed in her imitations by painting, 
are the circumſcription of terms, the chiraoſcuro, and 
colours ; all which appear folely calculated to ftrike the 
viſual faculty, Notwithſtanding which, ſhe contrives 
to repreſent hard and ſoft, rough and ſmooth ſurfaces, 
which are objects of the touch; and this by means of 
certain tints, and a certain chiaroſcuro, which has a 
different look in marble, in the bark of trees, in 
downy and delicate ſubſtances. Nay, ſhe contrives to 
exprets ſound and motion, by means of light and ſhade, 
and certain particular configurations. In ſome land- 
ſcapes of Diderich, we almoſt hear the water murmur, 
and fee it tremble along the ſides of the river, and of 
the boats upon it. In the Battle of Burgogne we are 
really apt to fancy that the trumpet ſounds ; and we 
ſce the horſe, who has thrown his rider, ſcamper along 
the plain. But what is ſttll more wonderful, painting, 
in virtue of her various colours and certain particular 
geſtures, expreſſes even the ſentiments and moſt hidden 
aſfections of the ſoul, and renders her viſible, ſo as to 
make the eye not only touch and hear, but even kindle 
into paſſion, and reaſon. 

Many have written, and amongſt the reſt the fa- 
mous le Brun, on the various changes, that, according 
to the various paſhons, happen in the muſcles of the 


face, which is, as it were, the dumb tongue of the ſoy], Expreſ, 
They obſerve, for example, that in fits of anger, the 4 
face reddens, the mulcles of the lips puff out, the eyes I. us 
ſparkle; and that, on the contrary, in fits of melan 
choly, the eyes grow motionleſs and dead, the face 
pale, and the lips fink in. It may be of ſervice to a 
painter to read theſe and ſuch other remarks ; but it 

will be of infinitely more ſervice to ſtudy them in na. 

ture itſelf, from which they have been borrowed, and 
which exhibits them in that lively manner which nei. 

ther tongue nor pen can expreſs. 

But if a painter is to have immediate recourſe to na. 
ture in any thing, it is particularly in treating thoſe 
very minute and almoſt imperceptible differences, by 
which, however, things very different from each other 
are often expreſſed. This is particularly the caſe with 
regard to the paſſions of laughing and crying ; as in 
theſe, however contrary, the muſcles of the face ope- 
rate nearly in the ſame manner. As the famous Pietro 
de Cortona was one day finiſhing the face of a crying 
child in a repreſentation of the Iron Age, with which 
he was adoruing the floor, called the Hot bath. in the 
royal palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II. who happened to 
be looking over him for his amuſement, could not for- 
bear expreſſing his approbation, by crying out, “ Oh 
how well that child cries !” To whom the artiſt.— 
% Has your majeſty a mind to ſee how eaſy it is to 
make children laugh ? Behold, I'll prove it ia an in- 
ſtant :” And taking up his pencil, by giving the con- 
tour of the mouth a concave turn downwards, inſtead 
of the convex upwards which it before had, and with 
little or no alteration in any other part of the face, he 
made the child, who a little before ſeemed ready to 
burſt its heart with crying, appear in equal danger of 
burſting its ſides with immoderate laughter; and then, 
by reſtoring the altered features to their former poſi- 
tion, he ſoon ſet the child a- crying again. [LLectures 
of Philip Baldinucci, in the academy of la Cruſca il 
Lyſtrato, &c. ] 

According to Leonardo da Vinci, the beſt maſters 
that a painter can have recourſe to in this bfanch, are 
thoſe dumb men, who have found ovt the method of 
expreſſing their ſentiments by the motion of their hands, 
eyes, eyebrows, and in ſhort every other part of the 
body. This advice, no doubt, is very good : but then 
ſuch geſtures muſt be imitated with great ſobriety and 
moderation; leſt they ſhould appear too ſtrong and ex- 
aggerated, and the piece ſhould ſhow nothing put pan- 
tomimes, when ſpeaking figures alone are to be exhi- 
bited ; and ſo become theatrical and ſecond-hand, or, 
at beſt, look like the copy of a theatrical and ſecond- 
hand nature. 

We are told ſtrange things of the ancient painters 
of Greece in regard to expreſſion : eſpecially of Ariltt 
des; who, in a picture of his, repreſenting a woman 
wounded to death at a liege, with a child crawling to 
her breaſt, makes her appear afraid, leſt the child, 
when ſhe was dead, ſhould, for want of milk, ſuck her 
blood. I Medea murdering her children, by Timo- 
machus, was likewiſe much cried up, as the ingenious 
artiſt contrived to expreſs, at once, in her coin! enancey 
both the fury that hurried her on to the commiſſion of 
ſo great a crime, and the tenderneſs of a mother that 
ſeemed to withhold her from it. Rubens attempted t9 


expreſs ſuch a double effe& in the face of Mary of Me- 


dicis . 


part I. 


uu dicis, ſtill in pain from her paſt labour, and at the ſame 
=” m=_ ful of Gy at the birth of a Dauphin. And in 


palions- tie countenance of Santa Polonia, painted by Tie- 


of the 


polo for St Anthony's church at Padua, one may 
clearly read a mixture of pain from the wound given 
her by the executioner, and of pleaſure from the pro- 
ſpect of paradiſe opened to her by it, 

Few, to ſay the truth, are the examples of ſtrong 
expreſſion afforded by the Venetian, Flemiſh, or Lom- 
bird ſchools. Deprived of that great happineſs, the 
happineſs of being able to contemplate, at leiſure, the 
works of the ancients, the pureſt ſources of perfection 
in point of deſign, expreſſion, and character; and ha- 
ving nothing but nature conſtantly before their eyes; 
they made ſtrength of colouring, blooming complec- 
tions, and the grand effects of the chiaroſcuro, their 
principal ſtudy : they aimed more at charming the ſen- 
ſes than at captivating the underſtanding. The Ve- 
netians, in particular, ſeem to have placed their whole 
glory in ſetting off their pieces with all that rich va- 
riety of perſonages and dreſs, which their capital is 
continually receiving by means of its extenſive com- 
merce, and which attracts ſo much the eyes of all thoſe 
who viſit it. It is much to be doubted, if, in all the 
pictures of Paolo Veroneſe, there is to be found a bold 
and judicious exprcfſion, or one of thoſe attitudes 
which, as Petrarch expreſſes it, ſpeak without words; 
unleſs, perhaps, it be that remarkable one in his 
Marriage Feaſt of Cana of Galilee. At one end of 
of the table, and directly oppoſite to the bridegroom, 
whoſe eyes are fixed upon her, there appears a woman in 
red, holding up to him the ſkirtof her garment ; as much 
asto ſay, we may ſuppoſe, that the wine miraculouſly 
produced was exactly of the colour with the ſtuff on her 
back. And in fact it is red wine we fee in the cups 
and pitchers. But all this while the faces and attitudes 
of moſt of the company betray not the leaſt fign of 
wonder at ſo extraordinary a miracle. They all, in a 
manner, appear intent upon nothing but eating, drink- 
ing, and making merry. Such, in general, is the ſtyle 
of the Venetian ſchool. The Florentine, over which 
Michael Angelo prefided, above all things curious of 
deſign, was moſt minutely and ſcrupulouſly exact in 
point of anatomy. On this ſhe ſet her heart, and took 


ſingular pleaſure in diſplaying it. Not only elegance 


of form, and nobleneſs of invention, but 1. kewiſe ſtrength 
of expreſſion, triumph in the Roman ſchool, nurſed as 
ic were amongtt the works of the Greeks, and in the 
boſom of a city which had once been the ſeminary of 
learning and politeneſs. Here it was that Domenichino 
and Pouſſin, both great maſters of expreſſion, refined 
themſelves, as appears more particularly by the St Je- 
7-112 of the one, and the Death of Germanicus, or the 
oiaughter of the Innocents, by the other. Here it 
Was that aroſe Raphael, the ſovereign maſter of them 
all. One would imagine, that pictures, which are ge- 
nerally conſidered as the books of the ignorant, and of 
the ignorant only, he had undertaken to make the in— 
ſtructors even of the learned. One would imagine, that 
he intended, in ſome meaſure, to juſtify Quintilian “, 
who affirms, that painting has more power over us 
than all the arts of rhetoric. 'There is not, indeed, a 
lingle picture of Raphael's, from the ſtudy of which 
thole who are curious in point of expreſſion may not 


ie wn particularly his on of St 
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Felicitas, his Transfigurations, his Yoſeph explaining Expreſſion 
to Pharaoh his —.— a piece ſo L, — by of ths 
Pouſſin. His School of Athens, in the Vatican, is, to Pons. 
all intents and purpoſes, a ſchool of expreſſion. A- 
mong the many miracles of art with which this piece 
abounds, we ſhall fingle out that of the four boys at- 
tending on a mathematician, who, ſtooping to the 
ground, his compaſſes in his hand, is giving them the 
demonſtration of a theorem. Qne of the boys, recol- 
Ieting within himſelf, keeps back, with all the ap- 
pearance of profound attention to the reaſoning of the 
maſter; another, by the briſkneſs of his attitude, diſ- 
covers a greater quickneſs of apprehenſion; while the 
third, who has already ſeized the concluſion, is endea- 
vouring to beat it into the fourth, who, ſtanding mo- 
tionleſs, with open arms, a ſtaring countenance, and 
an unſpeakable air of ſtupidity in his looks, will never 
perhaps be able to make any thing of the matter. And 
it is probably from this very groupe that Albani, who 
ſtudied Raphael ſo cloſely, drew the following precept 
of his: „ That it behoves a painter to expreſs more 
circumſtances than one by every attitude; and ſo to 
employ his figures, that, by barely ſeeing what they 
are actually about, one may be able to gueſs, both what 

they have been already doing, and are next going to 

do.“ This is indeed a difficult precept ; but it is only 

by a due obſervance of it that the eye and the mind 

can be made to hang in ſuſpence on a painted piece of 

canvas. It is expreſſion that a painter, ambitious to 

ſoar in his profeſſion, muſt, above all things, labour 

to perfect himſelf in. It is the laſt goal of his art, as Xe», 
Socrates proves to Parrhaſius. It is in expreſſion that Mb. 
dumb poetry conſiſts, and what the prince of our poets * 
calls a viſible language. 


Scr. XI. Of proper Books for a Painter. 


From what has been already ſaid, it may be eaſily 
gathered, that a painter ſhould be neither illiterate, 
nor unprovided with books. Many are apt to imagine, 
that the Iconologia of Ripa, or ſome ſuch collection, 
is alone ſufficient for this purpoſe ; and that all the ap- 
paratus he ſtands in need of, may be reduced to a few 
caſts of the remains of antiquity, or rather to what rem- 
brants uſed to call his antiques, being nothing more 
than coats of mail, turbants, ſherds of ſtuff, and all 
manner of old houſehold trumpery and wearing appa- 
rel. Such things, no doubt, are neceſſary to a paint- 
er, and, perhaps, enough for one who wants only to 
paint half-lengths, or is willing to confine himſelf to a 
few low ſubjects. But they are by no means ſufficient 
for him who would ſoar higher; for a painter who 
would attempt the Univerſe, and repreſent it in all its Ag rot on 
parts, ſuch as it would appear, had not matter proved P. 
refractory to the intentions of the ſovereign Artiſt. 
Such a painter alone is a true, an univerſal, a perfe& 
painter. No mortal, indeed, muſt ever expect to 
riſe to that ſublimity ; yet all thould aſpire to it, on 
pain of ever continuing at a very mortifying diſtance 
from it: as the orator, who wiſhes to make a figure in 
his profeffion, ſhould propoſe to himſelf no leſs a pat- 
tern than that perfect orator deſcribed by "Tully ; nor 
the courtier, than that perfect courtier delineated by 
Caſtighone, It cannot, therefore, appear ſurpriſing 
if we init on the propriety of reckoning à good col- 

32 U lection 
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Books for a lection of books as part of ſuch a painter's implements. 


Painter. 


The Bible, the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, the works 
of Homer, that prince of painters, and of Virgil, are 
the moſt claſſical, To theſe let him add the Metamor- 
phoſes of Ovid, ſome of our beſt poets, the voy- 
age of Pauſanias, Vinci, Vaſari, and others upon 
painting. 

It will alſo be of conſiderable advantage to him to 
have a well-choſen collection of drawings by the beft 
maſters, in order to trace the progreſs and hiſtory of 
his art, and make himſelf acquainted with the various 
ſtyles of painting, which have been, and now are, in 
the greateſt vogue. The prince of the Roman ſchool 
was not aſhamed to hang up in his ſtudy the drawings 
of Albert Durer; and ſpared no pains or expence to 
acquire all the drawings he could meet with, that were 
taken from baſlo relievos; things, which the art of en- 
graving has fince rendered ſo common as to be in every 
one's hands, This art of multiplying drawings by 
means of the graver is of the ſame date, and — the 
ſame advantages, with the art of printing, by means 
of which the works of the mind are multiplied, as 
it were, at one ſtroke, and diſperſed over the whole 
world. 

The ſight of fine ſubjects treated by able maſters, 
and the different forms which the ſame ſubjects aſſume 
in different hands, cannot fail both of enlightening and 
cuſlaming the mind of the young painter. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the peruſal of good poets and hiſto- 
rians, with the particulars and proofs of what they ad- 
vance ; not to mention thoſe ideas and flights of inven- 
tion, with which the former are wont to clothe, beauti- 
ty, and exalt every thing they take in hand. Bouch- 
ardon, after reading Homer, conceited, to uſe his 
own words, that men were three times taller than be- 
fore, and that the world was enlarged in every reſpect. 
It is very probable, that the beautiful thought of co- 
vering Agamemnon's face with the ſkirt of his mantle, 
at the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, was ſuggeſted to Timan- 
tes by the tragedy of Euripides. And the ſublime con- 
ceit of Raphacl, who, in a Creation of his, repreſents 
(rod in the immenſe ſpace, with one hand reaching to 
the ſun and the other to the moon, may be conſidered 
as the child of the following words of the Pſalmiſt : 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 


fheweth his handy -work. 


This thought of Raphael has been, indeed, cenſured 
by Mr Webb. „A God,” ſays this gentleman, ** ex- 
tending one hand to the ſun, and another to the moon, 


deſtroys that idea of immenſity, which ſhould accompany 


the work of creation, by reducing it to a world of a 
few inches. But the opinion of Count Algarotti is very 
different.“ For my part,“ ſays that elegant critic, “ 1 


cannot diſcover, in this painting, a world of afew inches, 


but a world on a much greater ſcale; a world of millions 
and millions of miles : and yet this ſo immenſe a world, 
by means of that act of the Godbead, in which with 
one hand he reaches to the ſun, and with the other to 
the moon, ſhrinks, in my imagination, to a mere no- 
thing, in reſpect to the immenſity of God himſelf; 
which is all that the powers of painting can pretend 
to. This invention is, though in a contrary ſenſe, of 
the ſame kind with that of Timantes, who, to expreſs 
the enormous ſize of a ſleeping Polyphemus, placed 
round lim ſome fatires meaſuring the mouſter's thumb 


with a thyrſus. Hence Pliny, who relates the fact, Buy, , 

takes occaſion to tell us, that his works always imply Prints, 
more than they expreſs ; and that how great ſoever be 
may be in execution, he is {till greater in invention: 
Atque in omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus ſemper 
quam pingitur ; et cum art ſumma fit, ingenium tamen 


ultra artem eſt.” Nat. Hitt. lib. xxxv. c. x. 

The peruſal of good authors cannot but be very 
ſerviceable to a painter in another reſpect; as, amon 
the great number of ſubjects afforded by hiſtory and 
poetry, he may expect to meet with many on which 
his talents may diſplay themſelves to the greateſt ad. 
vantage. A. painter can never be too nice in the choice 
of his arguments ; for on the beauty of them, that of 
his piece will greatly depend. How much to be pi. 
tied, therefore, were our firſt maſters, in being ſo of- 
ten obliged to receive their ſubjets from the hands of 
ſimple and illiterate perſons! and what is worſe, to 
ſpend all the riches of their art upon barren or unwor- 
thy ſubjects! Such are the repreſentations of thoſe 
ſaints, who, though they never had the leaſt inter- 
courſe_ with each other, -and perhaps even lived in 
different ages, are, notwithſtanding, to be introduced, 
tete a tete, as it were, in the ſame picture. The me- 
chanic of the art, may, indeed, diſplay itſelf on theſe 
occaſions; but by no means the ideal. The diſpoſi- 
tion may be good and praiſe-worthy, as in the works 
of Cortona and Lanfranc ; but we are not to expect 
in them either invention or expreſſion, which require 
for their baſis the repreſentation of ſome fact capable 
of producing ſuch effects. Who does not, on the bare 
mention of this abuſe, immediately recolle& many (ad 
inſtances of it? ſuch as the famous St Czcilia of Ra- 
phael, ſurrounded by St Paul, St Mary Magdalen, St 
John, and St Auguſtin ; and the picture of Paolo Ve- 
roneſe, in the veſtry of the Nuns of St Zachary at Ve- 
nice, in which St Frances of Aſſizium, Saint Catha- 
rine, and St Jerome richly habited in his cardinal's 
robes, form a ring round the Virgin ſeated on a throne 
with the child Jeſus in her arms; perhaps the moſt 
beautiful and pictureſque of all the infipid and inſigni- 
ficant pieces with which Italy abounds. It is very 
ſhocking to think, that young painters ſhould be ob- 
liged to ſtudy their art from ſuch wretched - compoli- 
tions, 

The ſubjects in which the pencil triumphs moſt, 
and with which a judicious painter may ſtock himſelf 
by the peruſal of good books, are, no doubt, thoſe 
which are moſt univerſally known, which afford the 
largeſt field for a diſplay of the paſſions, and contain 
the greateſt variety of incidents, all concurring, in the 
ſame point of time, to form one principal action. 
this the ſtory of Coriolanus beſieging Rome, as related 
by Livy, is a ſhining example. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more beautiful than the ſcene of action itſelf, 
which ought to take in the pretorium in the camp 0 
the Volſcians, the Tiber behind it, and the ſeven hills, 
among which the towering Capitol is, as it were, to 
lord it over the reſt, It is impoſſible to conceive © 
greater variety, than what mult appear in that crowd 
of ſoldiers, women, and children, all which are to en- 
ter the compoſition; unleſs, perhaps, it be that of the 
different paſſions with which they are ſeverally agita- 
ted ; ſome wiſhing that Coriolanus may raiſe the liege, 
others fearing it, others again ſuſpecting it. But 
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the principal groupe forms the pictureſque part of the 
piece. Coriolanus, haſtily deſcending from his tribu- 
nal, and hurried on by love, to embrace his mother, 
{tops ſhort through ſhame, on her crying out to him, 
Hold! let me firſt know, if it is a ſon, or an enemy, I am 
going to embrace? Thus a painter may impart novel- 
ty to the moſt hackneyed ſubje& by taking, for his 
guides thoſe authors who polleſs the happy talent of 
adding grace and dignity, by their beautiful and ſub- 
lime deſcriptions, even to the moſt common and tri- 
fling tranſactions. 


SECT. XV. Of the Painter's Balance. 


18, Tus celebrated de Piles, who by his wri- 
tings, has thrown ſo much light upon painting, in or- 
der to aſſiſt young painters in forming a right judg- 
ment of thoſe maſters who hold the firit rank in the pro- 
feſſion, and to reduce ſuch judgment to the greater pre- 
ciſion, bethought himſelf of a pictorical balance, by means 
of which a painter's merit may be weighed with the 
greateſt exactneſs. This merit he divides into Compoſi- 
tion, Deſign, Colouring, and Expreſſion ; and in each 
of theſe branches he has aſſigned every painter that 
ſhare he thought him entitled to, according as he ap- 
proached more or leſs the higheft degree of excellence 
and ſummit of perfection; fo that, by ſumming up 
the numbers which, ſtanding againſt each maſter's 
name, expreſs his ſhare of merit in each of theſe 
branches, we have his total merit or value in the art, 
and may hence gather what rank one painter holds 
in regard to another. Several objections, it is true, 
have been ftarted to this method of calculation, by a 
famous mathematician of our days, who, among other 
things, inſiſts, that it is the product of the above 
numbers multiplied by each other, and not the ſum 
of them, that gives the merit of the artiſt. But this is 
not a place to enter into ſuch niceties, nor indeed 
would the doing it be of any ſervice to the art. The 
only thing worth our notice is, whether the original 
numbers, ſtanding for the painter's merit in the ſeveral 
branches of his art, are ſuch as he is really intitled to, 
without ſuffering ourſelves to be biaſſed by any partia- 
lity, as de Piles has been, in favour of the prince of 
the Flemiſh ſchool ; the conſequence of which, ſtrange 
as it may appear, is, that in his balance Raphael and 
Rubens turn out exactly of the ſame weight. 

Raphael is now univerſally allowed to have attained 
that degree of perfection, beyond which it is ſcarce 
lawful for mortals to aſpire. Painting, in ſome mea- 
lure, revived among us by the diligence of Cimabue, 
towards the decline of the 13th century, received no 
ſmall improvements from the genius of Giotto, Maſac- 


cio, and others; inſomuch that, in leſs than 200 


years, it began to blaze forth with great luſtre in the 
works of Ghirlandai, Gian Bellino, Mantegna, Pietro 
Perugino, and Leonardo da Vinci, the bell grounded 
of them all, a man of great learning, and the firſt who 
contrived to give relief to pictures. But whatever im- 
provement the art might have received from theſe dif- 
ferent maſters in different parts of Italy, they ſtill, to 
a man almoſt, ſervilely followed the ſame manner, and 
all partook more or leſs of that hardneſs and dryneſs, 
_ in an age ſtill Gothic, painting received from 
15 hands of its reſtorer Cimabue; till Raphael, at 
engtb, iſſuing from the Peruginian ſchool, and, ſtudy - 
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ing the works of the Greeks, without ever loſing fight 
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of nature, brought the art, in a manner, to the higheſt Balance. 


pitch of perfection. This great man has, if not en- 
tirely, at leaſt in a great meaſure, attained thoſe ends 
which a painter ſhould always propoſe to himſelf, to 
deceive the eye, ſatisfy the underſtanding, and touch 
the heart, So excellent are his pieces, that the ſpec- 
tator, far from praiſing his pencil, ſeems ſometimes en- 
tirely to forget that they are the feats of it which he 
has before him; ſolely intent upon, and as it were tranſ- 
ported to, the ſcene of action, in which he almoſt fan- 
cies himſelf a party. Well, indeed, has he deſerved 
the title of divine, by the beauty and comprehenſive- 
neſs of his expreſſion, the juſtneſs and nobleneſs of his 
compoſitions, the chaſtity of his deſigns, and the cle- 
gance of his forms, which always carry a natural in- 
genuity along with them ; but above all, by that in- 
expreſſible gracefulneſs, more beautiful than beauty 
itſelf, with which he has contrived to ſeaſon all his 
pieces. Carlo Marrati having engraved a piece, called 
the School, placed at the top of it the three Graces, with 
this verſe under them, 
Seneza di not ogni fatica & vana ; 

& Without our aid, all labour is in vain.“ 
Without their aid, in fact, the light of a picture is 
no better than darkneſs, every attitude is infipid, every 
motion auwkward. It is they who impart to every 
thing that Fe ne ſpat guoi, that charm, which is as 
ſure to conquer, as impoſſible to be defined. Maratti 
has placed the Graces on high, and, as it were, de- 
ſcending from heaven, in order to ſhew that they real- 
ly are a celeſtial gift. Happy the artiſt on whoſe 
cradle they have filed, whoſe vows and offerings 
they have not diſdained ! Maratti was not to be in- 
formed, that gracefulneſs, that jewel which adds ſuch 
value to every thing, tho? not originally obtainable by 
all the gold of diligence and ſtudy, may yet be greatly 
heightened and poliſhed by them. 


Though Raphael might boaſt, like Apelles * of old, ge. 


whom he reſembled in ſo many other reſpects, that in ffir. I. xi 


gracefulneſs he had no equa] ; yet Parmigiano and e. 10. 


Correggio mult be allowed to have come very near him. 
One of them has, however, often treſpaſſed the juſt 
bounds of ſymmetry; and the other is not always 
chaſte in his deſigns : both, beſides, were too apt to 
be guilty of affectation. We ought perhaps to forgive 
Corregio every thing, for the ſake of that uncommon 
greatneſs of manner, that life and ſoul, which he has 
infuſed into all his figures; for the ſake of that inimi- 
table eaſe and delicacy of pencil, which makes his 
pieces appear as if finiſhed in a day, and ſeen in a 
glaſs, Of this we have a ſufficient proof in the An- 
cona of St Jerome and the Magdalen on their knees 
before the child Jeſus, which is in Parma; the fineſt 
picture, perhaps, that ever iſſued from mortal hands. 
There are ſome glimpſes of Corregio's ſtyle in the 
works of Barocci, though he ſtudied at Rome. He 
never drew a figure that he did not borrow from na- 
ture; and, for fear of loſing the maſſes, uſed to drape 
his models with very large folds, His pencil was ex- 
ceedingly ſweet, and his colouring equally harmo- 
nious. He indeed ſpoiled a little the natural tints by 


too free an uſe of reds and blues; and has now and 
then robbed things of their body, by ſhading them too 
much, and melting them, as it were, into one ano 
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Painter's ther, In point of deſign, he was far more diligent 
Balance. than ſucceſsful; and, in the air of his heads, affected 
the gracefulneſs of the Lombard ſchool, rather than 
the elegance of the Greeks and his countryman Ra- 
hael. 
: Julio Romano, Full of ſpirit, and of learning and 
uncommon conceits, ſeems to come nearer the manner 
of Michael Angelo than the elegantly natural one of 
Raphael, under whom he ſtudied. 
| The Germans, by ſervilely following Michael An- 
| gelo, gave into thoſe ſtrange attitudes and clumſy 
forms which appear in the works of their greateſt men, 
Sprangher and Golzio. ä 
| The Florentines copied him with greater judgment 
and diſcretion, We muſt, however, except Andrea 
del Sarto, who, though an obſerver of truth, is ſome- 
| what clumſy in his figures. But then he is eaſy in his 
| draperies ; ſweet in his colours; and would have car- 
' | ried the palm among the Tuſcans, had it not been ra- 
viſhed from him by Fra. Bartolomeo; to immortaliſe 
whom, his S? Mark in the palace of Pitti would alone 
be ſafficient ; for there is not wanting in that piece 
any of the perfections neceſſary to conſtitute an excel- 
lent maſter. 

Titian, whom Giorgione firlt imitated in the art, 
is an univerſal maſter. Upon every thing he took in 
band, he has contrived to ſtamp its own proper na- 
ture. His pencil flows with juices that are truly vi- 
tal. His figures breathe ; and the blood circulates in 
their faces. And though ſome perhaps have ſurpaſſed 
him in defign ; not but that he is generally correct 
enough in the bodies of his women ; and his children, 
on account of their form, have been ſtudied by the 

+ Bellort's greateſt maſters ; he never had his equal in colouring, 

we, „g Or in portrait and landſcape painting. He moſt inde- 

Fr. Fiamin. fatigably ſtudied truth, and never loſt ſight of her. 

42. e moſt indefatigably laboured to convert, if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion, the colours of his pallet in- 
to fleſh and blood. But what coſt him moſt was, as 
he himſelf confeſſes, to cover and hide his fatigue : 
and in this he has ſucceeded ſo well, that his works 
ſcem rather born than made. His fortune equalled 
his merit. He was greatly honoured by Charles V. 
as the great Raphael had been, a few years before, 
by the Popes Julius II. and Leo X. 

Jacopo Baſſano diſtinguiſned himſelf, at the ſame 
time, by the ſtrength of his colouring. Few have 
equalled him in the juſt difpenſation of light reflected 
from one object to another, and in thoſe happy con- 
traſts by means of which painted objects become re- 
ally tranſparent. He may boaſt his having deceived 
an Annibal Caracci, as Pharrhaſio formerly deceived 
Z:<uxes; and had the glory of Paolo Veroneſe's not 
being willing that his ſon Carletto Hould learn the 
principles of colouring from any other maſter, 

Paolo Veroneſe was the creator, as it were, of a 
rew manner. Though careleſs in point of deſign, and 
in point of coſtume extremely licentious, he was noble 
of fancy, and moſt fruitful of invention. One would 
imagine, that thoſe who behold his magnificent pic- 


and it may be ſaid of him with great juttice, that even 
his faults are pleaſing, He has had very great admi- 
rers in every age; and among them a Guido Reni, 
loſe praiſe, no doubt, would have flattered him mot, 
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tures longed to be of the action repreſented by them; 
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Tintoret is no way inferior to any of the Venetians (Pin, 
in thoſe pieces which he drew by way of diſplaying Bing, 
his talents, and not improving them. This he hag — 
particularly ſhown in his Martyrdom, now in the ſchool 
of St Mark; in which there is deſign, colouring, com. 
poſition, effects of light, life, expreſhon, and all car. 
ried to the higheſt pitch of perfection. Scarce had 
this picture made its appearance, when all mankind 
ſeemed to fall in love with it. Aretine himſelf, tho! 
ſo warm a friend to Titian, that, through mere jex. 
louſy he turned Tintoret out of his ſchool, conld not 
forbear crying it up to excels, He wrote himſelf to, ad 
Tintoret, that this piece had extorted the applauſe of Ly, 
all thoſe who ſaw it. The ſcene, adds he, appears ra. piu, 
ther true than feigned; and happy would you be, if, C 
inſtead of being ſo expeditious, you could prevail 057 ay 
yourſelf to be a little more patient. let. 8 

Next to theſe great artiſts, who had no guide but 
nature, or the moſt perfect copies of nature, the Greek 
ſtatues, ſtarted up thoſe other artiſts, whom we are not 
to conſider as the diſciples of nature, ſo much as of 
thoſe maſters who a little before had revived the art of 
painting, and reſtored it to its ancient honour and dig- 
nity. Such were the Caraccis, who undertook to y- 
nite in their manner the beauties of all the moſt famous 
Italian ſchools, and founded a new one, which did not 
yield to the Roman in elegance cf forms, to the Flo- 
rentine in eorrectneſs of deſign, nor to the Venetian or 
Lombard in beauty of colouring. Theſe ſchools, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, are the primitive 
metals of painting ; and the Caraccis, by-melting them 
down together, compoſed a Coriathian metal, noble 
indeed and beautiful to look at, but wanting the ſtrength, 
ductility, and weight, poſſeſſed ſingly by the different 
metals which compoſe it. And indced the greateſt 
praiſe that can be beſtowed on the works of the Ca- 
raccis, is not owing to any air of originality in them, 
or any perfect imitation of nature, but to the ſtriking 
likeneſs in them to the manner of Titian, Raphael, 
Parmigianino and Correggio. As to the reſt, the Ca- 
raccis did not negle& to provide their ſohool with all 
thoſe helps which learning could afford; from a con- 
viction that the arts never ſucceed through mere good 
fortune or boldneſs of fancy, but are rather ſo many 
habits working according to. the dictates of learning 
and right reaſon. In their ſchool, the pupils were 
taught perſpective, anatomy, in a word every thing 
neccſlary to lead them by the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt road. 

And it 1s to this that we are chiefly to attribute the 
ſchool of Bologna's having produced a greater number 
of able maſters than any other. 

At the head of theſe maſters ftand Domenichino aud 
Guido; one a moſt curious obſerver of nature, and 
moſt profound painter; the other the inventor of a 
certain noble and beautiful manner peculiar to himſelf, 
which ſhines eſpecially in that ſweetneſs and beauty be 
has contrived to give the faces of his women. Both 
theſe artiſts have been preferred to the Caraccis; and it 
mult be owned, that the laſt did really excel them. 

Franceſco Barbieri, called i/ Guercino, ſtudied firlt 
in this ſchool ; but he afterwards formed to himſelf 2 
certain peculiar manner, entirely founded upon nature 
and truth. vite careleſs in the choice of his forms, 
he produced a chiaroſcuro that gives the greatelt relief 
to objects, aud renders them palpable. . 
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which, in theſe our days, has been again 
light by Piazetta and Creſpi. He abuſed 
the ſaying of that Greek, who being aſked, who was 
his maſter, pointed to the populace; and ſuch, in- 
deed, was the magic of his chiaroſcuro, that, as often 
as he undertook to copy nature in low and trivial ſub- 
jects, he had the power of deceiving even a Domeni— 
chino and a Guido. The ſtyle of Caravaggio was fol- 
lowed by two famous Spaniards; Valeſquez, the foun- 
der of a ſchool among his countrymen; and 1] Ribera, 
who ſettled in Italy, and from whom afterwards the 
whimſical Salvator Roſa, and that molt fertile genius 
Luczs Giordano, the Proteus and thunderbolt of paint- 
ing, ſtudied the firſt principles of the art. 

Between the maſters of the Bolognian and thoſe of 
the other ſchools of Italy, we are to place Rubens, the 
prince of the Flemiſh ſchool, and a man of the moſt 
elevated genius, who appeared, at once, as painter 
and ambaſſador in a country, which, in a few years 
after, ſaw one of its greateſt poets ſecretary of ſtate. 
Nature endowed him with great vivacity, and great 
eaſe is working; and he added learning to theſe na- 
tural gifts. He, too, ſtudied dur maſters, Titian, 
Tintoret, Caravaggio and Paulo; and borrowed a 
little from every one of them, ſo ſparingly, however, 
that his own peculiar manner predominates. He was 
in his movements more moderate than Tintoret, more 
ſoft in his chiaroſcuro than Caravaggio; but not ſo 
rich in his compoſitions, or light in his touches, .as Pa- 
olo; and, in his carnations, always leſs true than Ti- 
tian, and leſs delicate than his own ſcholar Vandycke. 
He contrived to give his colours the greateſt tranſpa- 
rency, and no leſs harmony, notwithſtanding the ex- 
traordinary deepneſs of them; and he had a ſtrength 
and grandeur of ſtyle entirely his own. He would 
tave ſoared ſtill higher, had nature afforded him finer 
objects in Flanders, or had he known how to create 
them anew, or correct them after the patterns left us 
by the Greek maſters. 

Pouſſin, the prince of French painters, had a par- 
ticular fondneſs for the works of Rubens, at the ſame 
time that he ſought for the art of defign among the. 
ancient marbles, in which, as an ingenious author ex- 
Preſſes it, ſhe fits as Queen to give law to the mo- 
derus. He ſpared no pains in the choice and compo- 
fition of his ſubjects; and gave them life, learning, and 
dignity, He would have equalled Raphael himſelf, 
whoſe ſtyle he imitated ; were gracefulneſs, eaſe, and 
vivacity, to be acquired by ſtudy. For, in fact, it was 
by mere dint of labour and fatigue, that he produced 
what in a manner coft Raphael nothing; inſomuch, 
that his figures may be ſaid to mimic the natural ac- 
£i0ns of that great maſter, 


manner; 


PART II. 


SECT. I. General Enumeration. 


. „ the objects in nature are ſuſceptible of 

imitation by the pencil, the malters of this 
art have applied themſclves to different ſubjects, each 
* as his talents, his taſte, or inclination, may have 
ed him. From whence have ariſen the following claſles, 
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pinter's the Rembrants of Italy, was the real author of this 


SECT, XVI. Of Imitation. 


19. A painter ought attentively to conſider, com- 
pare together, and weigh in the balance of reaſon and 
truth, all theſe different ſtyles. But he ought likewiſe 
carefully to guard againſt too great a fondneſs for any 
one of them in particular that he may think proper to 
adopt; otherwiſe, to uſe the. Danteſque expreſſion of a 


firit-rate maſter r, inſtead of the child, he would be- + Da Vinci 


on Paiuling. 


come the grand- child, of nature. 

Beſides, his imitation muſt be of generals and not of 
particulars. Whatever a young painter's natural diſ- 
poſition may be, whether to paint boldly and freely like 
Tintoret and Rubens, or to labour his works like Ti 
tian or da Vinci, let him follow it. This kind of imi- 
tation is very commendable, It is thus that Dante, at 
the ſame time that he carefully avoided adopting the 
particular expreſſions of Virgil, endeavoured to ſeize 
his bold and free manner, and at laſt caught from him 
that elegance of ſtyle which has done him ſo much 
honour. 

20. As to the reſt, nothing ſhould hinder an able ma- 
ſter from making uſe now and then of any antique, or 
even modern figure, which he may find his account in 
employing. Sanzio, in a St Paul at Liſtra, ſerupled 
not to avail himſelf of an ancient ſacrifice in baſſo- re- 
lievo ; nor did Buonarroti himſelf diſdain to uſe, in his 
paintings of the Sextine chapel, a figure taken from 
that famous cornelian which tradition tells us he wore 
on his fingers, and which is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
moſt Chriſtian King. Men like theſe avail themſelves 
of the productions of others in ſuch a manner as to make 
vs apply to them, what La Bruyere ſaid of Deſpreaux, 
that one would imagine the thoughts of other men had 
been-of his own creation. 

In general, a painter ſhould have his eye conſtantly 
fixed on nature, that inexhauſtible and varied ſource of 
every kind of beauty; and ſhould ſtudy to imitate her 
in her moſt ſingular effects. As beauty ſcattered over 
the whole univerſe, ſhines brighter in ſome objects than 
in others, he ſhould never be without his little bouk 
and crayon, in order to make drawings of every beau- 
tiful or uncommon object that may happen to preſent 
itſelf; and take ſketches of every fine building, every 
ſituation, every effect of light, every flight of clouds, 
every flow of drapery, every attitude, every expreſſiun 
of the paſſions, that may happen to {trike him. He 
may afterwards employ theſe things as occalions offer; 
and in the mean time will bave the advantage of acqui- 
ring a grand taſte. By uniting in a grand compouli- 
tion effects no leſs bold and beautiful than true and 
natural, he will acquire the ſame glory that orators ac- 
quire by the ſublime, the glory of ſurpriüng, aud in a 
manner exalting us above ourlelves. 


Of the Different CLASS ES of PAINTING. 


I. Fiftory-paiuting: which repreſents the principal 
events in hiflory ſacred and profane, real or fabu— 
lous ; and to this claſs belongs allegorical expreſſion. 
Theſe are the moſt ſublime productions of the art; aud 
in which Raphael, Guido, Rubens, Le Brun, &c. have 
excelled. 

II. Ruras 
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3 II. Rural hiftary ; or the repreſentation of a country 
Claſſes of life, of villages and hamlets, and their inhabitants, 

Leinting. This is an inferior claſs; and in which Teniers, Breug- 
hel, Watteau, &c. have great reputation, by render- 
ing it at once pleaſing and graceful], 

III. Portrait painting; which is an admirable branch 
of this ert, and has engaged the attention of the great- 
eſt maſters in all ages, as Apelles, Guido, Van Dyke, 
Rembrandt, Regauds, Peſne, Kneller, La Tour, &c. 

IV. Groteſque hiſtories : as the nocturnal meetings of 
witches; ſorceries, and incantations; the operations of 
mountebanks, &c. A fort of painting in which the 
younger Breughel, Teniers, and others, have exerciſed 
their talents with ſucceſs. . 

V. Battle-pizces ; by which Huchtemberg, Wouwer- 
man, &c. have rendered themſelves famous, 

VI. Landſcapes; a charming ſpecies of painting, that 
has been treated by maſters of the greateſt genius in 
every nation. 

VII. e diverfified with waters, as rivers, 
lakes, cataracts, &c. ; which require a peculiar talent, 
to expreſs the water ſometimes ſmooth and tranſparent, 
and at others foaming and ruſhing furioufly along. 

VIII. Sea-pieces ; in which are repreſented the ocean, 
harbours, and great rivers; and the veſſels, boats, 
barges, &c. with which they are covered ; ſometimes 
in a calm, ſometimes with a freſh breeze, and at others 
in a ſtorm. In this claſs Backhuyſen, Vandervelde, 
Blome, and many others, have acquired great reputa- 
tion. 

IX. Night. pieces; which repreſent all ſorts of objects, 
either as illuminated by torches, by the flames of a 
conflagration, or by the light of the moon. Schalck, 


Vanderneer, Vanderpool, &c. have here excelled. 


X. Living Animals ; A more difficult branch of 


painting than is commonly imagined; and in which 
Roſa, Carre, Vandervelde, and many others, have ſuc- 
ceeded marvellouſly well. 

XI. Birds of all kinds ; a very laborious ſpecies, and 
which requires extreme patience minutely to expreſs 
the infinite variety and delicacy of their plumage. 

XII. Culirary pieces; which repreſent all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, and animals without life, &c. A ſpecies much 
inferior to the reſt, in which nature never appears to 
advantage, and which requires only a ſervile imitation 
of objects that are but little pleaſing. The painting of 
fiſnes is naturally referred to this claſs. 

XIII. Fruit piecet, of every kind, imitated from na- 

XIV. 7hawer-pieces à charming claſs of painting, 
where Art in the hands of Huyzum, P. Segerts, Me- 
rian, &c, becomes the rival of Nature. Plants and in- 
[+ are uſually referred to the painters of flowers, who 
with them ornament their works. 

XV. Pieces of architecture; a kind of painting in 
which the Italians excel all others. Under this claſs 
may be compreheaded the repreſentations of ruins, ſea- 
ports, ſtreets, and public places; ſuch as are ſeen in the 
works of Caneletti, and other able maſters. 

XVI. Inſtruments of muſic, pizces of furniture, and 

other inanimate objects; a trifling ſpecies, and in which 
able painters only accidentally employ their talents. 

XVII. Luitations of bas-reliefs ; a very pleaſing kind 
of painting, and which may be carricd by an able hand 
to a high depree of excellence, 
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other ſtyles are but mixtures. 


Part I, 
XVIII. Hunting pieces theſe alſo require a pecu- 0 

liar talent, as they unite the painting of men, horſeg, Landt 
dogs, and game, to that of landſcapes. Painting 

t will not be expected that we ſhould here give the 
rules that the painter is to obſerve in handling each 
particular ſubjet. What has been ſaid on hiſtorical 
painting (Part I.“) may throw ſome light on the reſt, * tn 4, 
and the particular rules muſt be learned from the ſtudy tion: y 
of the art itſelf. Good maſters, academies of reputa. "in 
tion, and a rational practice, are the ſources from whence — 1 
the young painter muſt derive the detail of his art, We 
ſhall however inſert ſome rules and obſervations relative 
to Landſcape and Portrait; theſe, with Hiftory-painting 
(already pretty fully treated), forming the principal 
branches of the art. 


Sec, II. Of Landſcape. 


22. LAxpscarE- painting includes every object that 
the country preſents: And is diſtinguiſhed into the he. 
roic, and the paſtoral or rural; of which indeed all 


The herzic fizle is a compoſition of objects, which in 9. pj,, 
their Kinds draw both from art and nature every thing Pag. 
that is great and extraordinary in either. The ſitua- 
tions are perfectly agreeable and ſurpriſing. The only 
buildings are temples, pyramids, ancient places of bu- 
rial, altars conſecrated to the divinities, pleaſure-houſes 
of regular architecture; and if nature appear not there 
as we every day caſually ſee her, ſhe is at leaſt repre- 
ſented as we think ſhe ought to be. This ſtyle is an 
agreeable illuſion, and a ſort of enchantment, when 
handled by a man of fine genius and a good under- 
ſtanding, as Pouſſia was, who has ſo happily expreſſed 
it, But if, in the courſe of this ſtyle, the painter bas 
not talent enough to maintain the ſublime, he is often 
in danger of falling into the childiſh manner. 

The rural ſiyle is a repreſentation of countries, ra- 
ther abandoned to the caprice of nature, than cultiva- 
ted: we there ſee nature ſimple, without ornament, and 
without artifice; but with all thoſe graces wherewith 
ſhe adorns herſelf much more when left to herſelf than 
when couſtrained by art. | 

In_this ſtyle, fituations bear all ſorts of varieties : 
ſometimes they are very extenſive and open, to contain 
the flocks of the-ſhepherds ; at others very wild, for 
the retreat of ſolitary perſons, and a cover for wild 
beaſts. 

- It rarely happens that a painter has a genius exten- 
ſive enough to embrace all the parts of painting: there 
is commonly ſome one part that pre-engages our choice, 
and fo fills our mind, that we forget the pains that are 
due to the other parts; and we ſeldom fail to ſee, that 
thoſe whoſe inclination leads them to the heroic ſtyle, 
think they have done all, when they have introduced 
into their compoſitions ſuch noble objects as will raiſe 
the imagination, without ever giving themſelves the 
trouble to ſtudy the effects of good colouring. Thoſe, 
on the other hand, who practiſe the paſtoral, app!y 
cloſcly to colouring, in order to reprefent truth more 
lively. Both theſe ſtyles have their ſectaries and par- 
tiſans. Thoſe who follow the heroic, ſupply by their 
imagination what it wants of truth, and they look no 
farther. ; 

As a counterbalance to heroic landſcape, it would 


be proper to put into the paltoral, beſides 3 
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\cape. rater of truth, ſome affecting, extraordinary, but pro- 
p bable effect of nature, as was Titian's cuſtom. 
There -is an infinity of pieces wherein both theſe 
{yles happily meet; and which of the two has the aſ- 
cendant, will appear from what we have been jult ob- 
ſerving of their reſpeRive properties. The chief parts 
of landſcape are, their openings or fituations, acci- 
dents, ſkies and clouds, off-fkips and mountains, ver- 
dure or turfing, rocks, grounds or lands, terraces, fa- 
brics, waters, fore-grounds, plants, figures and trees; 
of all which in their places. 
23. Of Openings or Situations. The word ſite, or 
ſituation, ſignifies the © view, proſpeR, or opening of 
a country.“ It is derived from the Italian word /o ; 
and our painters have brought it into uſe, either be- 
cauſe they were wſed to it in Italy, or becauſe, as we 
think, they found it to be very expreſſive. 

Situations ought to be well put together; and ſo diſ- 
engaged in their make, that the conjunction of grounds 
may not ſeem to be obſtructed though we ſhould ſee 
but a part of them. 

Situations are various, and repreſented according to 
the country the painter is thinking of: as either open 
or cloſe, mountainous or watery, tilled and inhabited, 
or wild and lonely ; or, in fine, variegated by a prudent 
mixture of ſome of theſe. But if the painter be obli- 
ged to imitate nature in a flat and regular country, he 
muſt make it agreeable by a good diſpoſition of the 
claro olſcuro, and ſuch pleaſing colouring as may make 
one ſoil unite with another. 

It is certain, that extraordinary ſituations are very 
pleaſing, and cheer the imagination by the novelty and 
beauty of their makes, even when the local * 
is but moderately performed: becauſe, at worſt, ſue 
pictures are only looked on as unfiniſhed, and wanting 
to be completed by ſome ſkilful hand in colouring; 
whereas common fituations and objects require good 
colouring and abſolute finiſhing, in order to pleaſe, It 
was only by theſe properties that Claud Lorrain has 
made amends for his inſpid choice in moſt of his ſitua- 
tions, But in whatever manner that part be executed, 
one of the beſt ways to make it valuable, and even to 
multiply and vary it without altering its form, is pro- 
perly to imagine ſome ingenious accident in it. 

24. Of Accidents, An accident in painting is an 
obltrucion of the ſun's light by the interpoſition of 
clouds, in ſuch manner, that ſome parts of the earth 
ſhall be in light and others in ſhade, which, according 
to the notion of the clouds, ſucceed each other, and 
produce ſuch wonderful effects and changes of the claro- 


15 daily obſerved in nature. And as this newneſs of fi- 
tuations is grounded only on the ſhapes of the clouds, 
and their motions, which are very inconſtant and un- 
equal, it follows, that theſe accidents are arbitrary; and 
a painter of genius may diſpoſe them to his own ad- 
vantage when he thinks fit to uſe them: For he is not 
abſolutely obliged to do it ; and there have been ſome 
able landſcape- painters who have never practiſed it, ei- 
Grough fear or cuſtom, as Claude Lorrain and ſome 
8. 

25. Of the Shy and Chudi. The ſky, in painters 
terms, is the ethereal part over our heads; but more 
particularly the air in which we breathe, and that where 

ouds and ſtorms are engendered, Its colour is blue, 
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euro, as ſeem to create ſo many new fituations. This 
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growing clearer as it approaches the earth, becauſe of Landſcape, 


of the interpoſition of vapours ariſing between the eye 
and the horizon; which, being penetrated by the light, 
communicates it to objeQs in a greater or leſſer degree, 
as they are more or leſs remote. 

But we muſt obſerve, that this light being either 
yellow or reddiſh in the evening, at ſun-ſet, theſe ſame 
objects partake not only of the light, but of the co- 
lour: thus the yellow light mixing with the blue, which 
is the natural colour of the ſky, alters it, and gives it a 
tint more or leſs greeniſh, as the yellowneſs of the light 
is more or leſs deep. 

This obſeevation is general and infallible : but 
there is an infinity of particular ones, which the pain- 
ter muſt make upon the natural, with his pencil in 
his hand, when occafion offers ; for there are very fine 
and ſingular effets appearing in the ſky, which it ts 
difficult to make one conceive by phyſical reaſons, 
Who can tell, for example, why we ſee, in the bright 
part of ſome clouds, a fine red, when the ſource of 
the light which plays upon them is a moſt lively and 
diſtinguiſhing yellow? Who can account for the diffe- 
rent reds ſeen in different clouds, at the very moment 
that theſe reds receive the light but in one place? 
for theſe colours and ſurpriſing appearances ſeem to 
have no relation to the rainbow, a phænomenon for 
which the philoſophers pretend to give ſolid reaſons. 

Theſe effects are all ſeen in the evening, when the 
weather is inclining to change, either before a ſtorm, 
or after it, when it is not quite gone, but has left 
ſome remains of it to draw our attention. 

The property of clouds is to be thin and airy, both 
in ſhape and colour: their ſhapes, though infinite, 
muſt be ſtudied and choſen after nature, at ſuch times 
as they appear fine. To make them look thin, we 
ought to make their grounds unite thinly with them, 
eſpecially near their extremities, as if they were tran\- 
parent: And if we would have them thick, their re- 
flections muſt be ſo managed, as, without deſtroying 
their thinneſs, they may ſeem to wind and vnite, it 
neceſſary, with the clouds that are next to them. 
Little clouds often diſcover a little manner, and ſeldom 
have a good effect, unleſs when, being near each 
other, they ſeem all together to make but one object. 

In ſhort, the character of the ſky is to be lumi- 
nous; and, as it is even the ſource of light, every 
thing that is upon the earth mult yield to it in bright- 
neſs : If however there is any thing that comes near 


it in light, it muſt be waters, and poliſhed bodies 


which are ſuſceptible of luminous reflections. 

But, whilſt the painter makes the ſky luminous, he 
muſt not repreſent it always ſhining throughout. 

On the contrary, he muſt contrive his light ſo, 
that the greateſt part of it may fall only upon one 
place : and, to make it more apparent, he muſt take 
as much care as poſſible to put it in oppoſition to ſome 
terreſtrial object, that may render it more lively by 
its dark colour; as a tree, tower, or ſome other 
building that is a little high. 

This principal light might alſo be heightened, by a 
certain diſpoſition of clouds having a ſuppoſed light, 
or a light ingeniouſly incloſed between clouds, whole . 
ſweet obſcurity ſpreads itſelf by little and little on all 
hande. We have a great many examples of this in 
the Flemiſh ſchool, which bet underſtood land{kip ; 

as 
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Landſcape. as Paul Bril, Brugel, Saveri: And the Sadelers and 


Merian's prints give a clear idea of it, and wonderfully 
awaken the genius of thoſe who have the principles of 
the clareſcuro. 

26. Of Offikips and Mountains, Offskips have a 
near affinity with the ſky ; it is the ſky which deter- 
mines either the force or faintneſs of them. They are 
darkeſt when the ſky is moſt loaded, and brighteſt 
when it is moſt clear. They ſometimes intermix 
their ſhapes and lights; and there are times, and 
countries, where the clouds paſs between the moun- 
tains, whoſe tops riſe and appear above them. Moun- 
tains that are high, and covered with ſnow, are very 
proper to produce extraordinary effects in the off- 
ſkip, which are adantageous to the painter, and plea- 
ſing to the ſpectator. 

The diſpoſition of offskips is arbitrary; let them 
only agree with the whole together of the picture, 
and the nature of the country we would repreſent. 
They are uſually blue, becauſe of the interpoſition of 
air between them and the eye: but they loſe this 
colour by degrees, as they come nearer the eye, and 
ſo take that which is natural to the objects. 

In diſtancing mountains, we muſt obſerve to join 
them inſenfibly by the roundings off, which the re- 
flections make probable; and muſt, among other 
things, avoid a certain edgineſs in their extremities, 
which makes them appear in ſlices, as if cut with 
ſciſſors, and tuck upon the cloth. 

We muſt further obſerve, that the air, at the feet 
of mountains, being charged with vapours, 1s more 
ſuſceptible of light than at their tops. In this caſe, 
we ſuppoſe the main light to be ſet reaſonably high, 
and to enlighten the mountains equally, or that the 
clouds deprive them of the light of the ſun. But if 
we ſuppoſe the main light to be very low, and to 
ſtrike the mountains; then their tops will be ſtrongly 


enlightened, as well as every thing elſe in the ſame 


degree of light. 

Though the forms of things diminiſh in bigneſs, 
and colours loſe their ſtrength, in proportion as they 
recede from the firſt plan of the picture, to the moſt 
remote offskip, as we obſerve in nature and common 
practice; yet this does not exclude the uſe of the ac- 
cidents. Theſe contribute greatly to the wonderful 
in landſcape, when they are properly introduced, and 
when the artift has a juſt idea of their good effects. 

27. Of Verdure, or Turfing. By turſing is meant 
the greenneſs with which the herbs colour the ground: 
This is done ſeveral ways; and the diverfity proceeds 
not only from the nature of plants, which, for the 
molt part, have their particular verdures, but alſo 
from the change of ſeaſons, and the colour of the 
earth, when the herbs are but thin ſown. By this 
variety, a painter may chooſe or unite, in the ſame 
tract of land, ſeveral forts of greens, intermixed and 
blended together, which are often of great ſervice to 
thoſe who know how to uſe them ; becauſe this diver- 
ſity of greens, as it is often found in nature, gives a 
character of truth to thoſe parts, where it is properly 
uſed. There is a wonderful example of this part of 


. Jandſcape, in the view of Mechlin, by Rubens. 


28. Of Ricks, Though rocks have all forts of 
ſhapes, and participate of all colours, yet there are, 


da their diverſity, certain characters which cannot be 


Part 1 


well expreſſed without having recourſe to nature 
Some are in banks, and ſet off with beds of ſhrubs” _ a 
others in huge blocks, either projecting or fallin 7 
back; others conſiſt of large broken parts, contiguons 
to each other; and others, in ſhort, of an enormous 
ſize, all in one ſtone, either naturally, as free - ſtone 
or elſe through the injuries of time, which in the 
courſe of many ages has worn away their marks of 
ſeparation. But, whatever their form be, they are 
uſually ſet out with clefts, breaks, hollows, buſhes, 
moſs, and the ſtains of time; and theſe particular, 
well managed, create a certain idea of truth, 

Rocks are of themſelves gloomy, and only proper 
for ſolitudes : but where accompanied with buſhes, 
they inſpire a freſh air; and, when they have waters, 
either proceeding from, or waſhing them, they give 
an infinite pleafure, and ſeem to on a ſoul which 
animates them, and makes them ſociable. 

29. Of Grounds or Lands. A ground or land, in 
painters terms, is a certain diftin& piece of land, 
which is neither too woody nor hilly. Grounds con- 
tribute, more than any thing, to the gradation and 
diſtancing of landſcape ; becauſe they follow one ano- 
ther, either in ſhape, or in the claro-9b/curo, or in 
their variety of colouring, or by ſome intenfible con- 
junction of one with another. 

Multiplicity of grounds, though it be often con- 
trary to grand manner, does not quite deſtroy it; 
for, befides the extent of country which it exbibits, 
it is ſuſceptible of the accidents we have mentioned, 
and which, with good management, have a fine effect. 

There is one nicety to be obſerved in grounds, 
which is, that in order to characterize them well, 
care muſt be taken, that the trees in them have a dif- 
ferent verdure and different colours from thoſe grounds; 
though this difference, withal, muſt not be too ap- 
parent. 

30. Of Terraces, A terrace, in painting, is a 
pow of ground, either quite naked, or having very 
ittle herbage, like great roads and places often fre- 
quented. They are of uſe chiefly in the foreground 
of a picture, where they ought to be very ſpacious 
and open, and accompanied, if we think fit, with 
ſome accidental verdure, and alſo with ſome ſtones, 
which, if placed with judgment, give a terrace a 
greater air of probability. 

31. Of Buildings. Painters mean by buildings any 
ſtructures they generally repreſent, but chiefly fuch as 
are of a regular architecture, or at leaſt are moſt con- 
ſpicuous. Thus building is not ſo proper a name for 
the houſes of country-people, or the cottages of ſhep- 
herds, which are introduced into the rural taſte, as 
for regularand ſhowy edifices, which are always brouglit 
into the heroic. 

Buildings in general are a great ornament in land- 
ſcapes, even when they are Gothic, or appear partly ia- 
habited and partly ruinous : they raiſe the imagination 
by the uſe they are thought to be deſigned for; 4s 
appears from ancient towers, which ſeem to have been 
the habitations of fairies, and are now retreats for 
ſhepherds and owls. | 

Pouſſin has very elegantly handled the Roman man- 
ner of architecture in his works, as Bourbon has done 
the Gothic ; which, however Gothic, fails not to gie 


a ſublime air to his landſcapes, Little Bernard has 
| 10tro* 
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nd{cape- introduced into his ſacred hiſtory what may be called 
a Babylonian manner; which, extraordinary as it is, 
has its grandeur and magnificence, Nor ought ſuch 
pieces of architefiuee to be quite rejected: they raiſe 
the imagination; and perhaps would ſucceed in the 
heroic Kyle, if they were placed among half-diſtant 
objects, and if we knew how to uſe them properly, 

32. Of Waters. Much of the ſpirit of landſcape is 
owing to the waters which are introduced in it. They 
appear in divers manners; ſometimes impetuous, as 
when a ſtorm makes them overflow their banks; at 
other times rebounding, as by the fall of a rock ; at 
other times, through unuſual preſſure, guſhing out and 
dividing into an infinity of ſilver ſtreams, whoſe mo- 
tion and murmuring agteeably deceive both the eye 
and ear; at other times calm and purling in a ſandy 
bed; at other times ſo ſtil] and ſtanding, as to become 
a faithful looking-glaſs, which doubles all the objects 
that are oppoſite to it; and in this ſtate they have more 
life than in the molt violent agitation. Conſult Bour- 
don's works, or at leaſt his prints, on this ſubjeQ : he 
is one of thoſe who have treated of waters with the 
greateſt ſpirit and beſt genius, 

Waters are not proper for every ſituation : but to 
expreſs them well, the artiſt ought to be perfect maſter 
of the exactneſs of watery reſlexions; becauſe they only 
make painted water appear as real: for practice alone, 
without exactneſs, deſtroys the effect, and abates 
the pleaſure of the eye. The rule for theſe reflections 
is very eaſy, and therefore the painter is the leſs par- 
donable for neglecting it. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that though water be as a 
looking-glaſs, yet it does not faithfully repreſent ob- 
jects but when it is ſtil]; for if it be in any motion, 
either in a natural courſe, or by the driving of the 
wind, its ſurface, becoming uneven, receives on its 
ſurges ſuch lights and ſhades, as, mixing with the 
appearance of the objects, confound both their ſhapes 
and colours, 

33. Of the Foreground of Picture. As it is the part 
of the foreground to uſher the eye into the piece, great 
care muſt be taken that the eye meet with good recep- 
tion ; ſometimes by the opening of a fine terrace, whoſe 
align and workmanſhip may be equally curious; 
lometimes by a variety of well-diſtinguiſhed plants, 
and thoſe ſometimes flowered ; and at other times, by 
figures in a lively taſte, or other objects, either admi- 
rable for their novelty, or introduced as by chance. 

In a word, the artiſt cannot too much ſtudy his 
foreground objects, lince they attract the eye, impreſs 
the firſt character of truth, and greatly contribute to 
make the artifice of a picture ſucceſsful, and to antici- 
pate our eſteem for the whole work. | 

34. Of Plants. Plants are not always neceſſary in 
oregrounds, becauſe, as we have obſerved, there are 
ſeveral ways of making thoſe grounds agreeable. But 
1t we reſolve to draw plants there, we ought to paint 


ve pamt practically, there ought to be ſome more fi- 
niſhed than the reſt, and whoſe kinds may be diſtin- 
Fong by the difference of deſign and colouring, to 
oh end that, by a probable ſuppoſition, they may give 

e Others a character of truth. What has been ſaid 


here of plants m : 
barks of treees, ay be applied to the branches and 
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them exactly after the life; or at leaſt, among ſuch as 
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35. Of Figures. In compoſing landſcape, the artiſt Landſca be- 


may have intended to give it a character agreeable to 
the ſubject he has choſen, and which his figures ought 
to repreſent. He may alſo, and it ad d happens, 
have only thought of his figures, after finiſhing his 
landſcape. The truth is, the figures in moſt landſcapes 
are made rather to accompany than to ſuit them. 

It is true, there are landſcapes ſo diſpoſed and ſi- 
tuated, as to require only paſſing figures; which ſeve- 
ral good maſters, each in his ſtyle, have introduced, 
as Pouſſin in the heroic, and Fouquier in the rural, 
with all probability and grace. It is true alſo, that 
reſting figures have been made to appear inwardly ac- 
tive. And theſe two different ways of treating figures 
are not to be blamed, becauſe they a& equally, tho” 
in a different manner. It is rather inaction that ought 
to be blamed in figures ; for in this condition, which 
robs them of all connection with the landſcape, they 
appear to be paſted on. But without obſtructing the 
painter's liberty in this reſpect, undoubtedly the beſt 
way to make figures valuable is, to make them ſo to 
agree with the character of the landſcape, that it may 
ſeem to have been made purely for the figures. We 
would not have them either inſipid or indifferent, but 
to repreſent ſome little ſubje& to awaken the ſpecta- 
tor's attention, or elſe to give the picture a name of 
diſtinction among the curious. 

Great care muſt be taken to proportion the ſize of 
the figures to the bigneſs of the trees, and other ob- 
jects of the landſcape. If they be too large, the pic- 
ture will diſcover a little manner; and if too ſmall, 
they will have the air of pigmies: which will deſtroy 
the worth of them, and make the landſcape look enor- 
mous. There is, however, a greater inconvenience in 
making figures too large than too ſmall ; becauſe the 
latter at leaſt gives an air of greatneſs to all the reſt. 
But as landſcape figures are generally ſmall, they muſt 
be touched with ſpirit, and ſuch lively figures as will 
attract, and yet preſerve probability and a general 
union. The artiſt muſt, in fine, remember, that as the 
figures chiefly give life to a landſcape, they mult be 
diſperſed as conveniently as poſſible. 

36. Of Trees, The beauty of trees is perhaps one 
of the greateſt ornaments of landſcape ; on account of 
the variety of their kinds, and their freſhneſs, but 
chiefly their lightneſs, which makes them ſeem, as be- 
ing expoſed to the air, to be always in motion. 

Though diverſity be pleaſing in all the objects of 
landſkip, it is chiefly in trees that it ſhews its greateſt 
beauty. Landſkip conſiders both their kinds and their 
forms. Their kinds require the painter's particular 
ſtudy and attention, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
each other; for we muſt be able at firit fight to diſco- 
ver which are oaks, elms, firs, ſycamores, poplars, 
willows, pines, and other ſuch trees, which, by a ſpe- 
cific colour, or touching, are diſtinguiſhable from ali 
other kinds. This ſtudy is too large, to be acquired in 
all its extent; and, indeed, few painters have attained 
ſuch a competent exactneſs in it as their art requires. 
But it is evident, that thoſe who come neareit to per- 
fection in it, will make their works infinitely plealing, 
and pain a great name. | 

Beſides the variety which is found in each kind of 
tree, there is in all trees a general vaziety. This is ob- 
ſerved in the different manners in which their branches 
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Landſcape. are diſpoſed by a ſport of nature; which takes delight yet there are ſome things, which, though not un. Landy, 
in making ſome very vigorous and thick, others more known, deſerve our reflection. We know, for in. — 
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dry and thin; ſome more green, others more red or 
yellow. The excellence of practice lies in the mix- 
ture of theſe varieties: but if the artiſt can diſtinguiſh 
the ſorts but indifferently, he ought at leaſt to vary 
their makes and colours; becauſe repetition in land- 
ſcape is as tireſome to the eye, as monotony in diſ- 
courſe is to the ear. 

The variety of their makes is ſo great, that the pain- 
ter would be inexcuſable not to put it in practice up- 
on occaſion, eſpecially when he finds it neceſſary to 


awaken the ſpectator's attention; for, among trees, 


we diſcover the young and the old, the open and cloſe, 
tapering, and ſquat, bending upwards and downwards, 
ftooping and ſhooting : in ſhort, the variety is rather 
to be conceived than expreſſed. For inſtance, the cha- 
rater of young trees is, to have long ſlender branches, 
few in number, but well ſet out; boughs well divided, 
and the foliage vigorous and well ſhaped : whereas, in 
old trees, the branches are ſhort, ſtocky, thick, and 
numerous; the tufts blunt, and the foliage unequal and 
i!] ſhaped: but a little obſervation and genius will make 
us perfectly ſenſible of theſe particulars. 

In the various makes of trees, there muſt alſo be a 
diftribution of branches, that has a juſt relation to, and 
probable connection with, the boughs or tufts, ſo as 
mutually to aſſiſt each other in giving the tree an ap- 


*pearance of thickneſs and of truth. But, whatever 


their natures or manners of branching be, let it be re- 
membered, that the handling muſt be lively and than, 
in order to preſerve the ſpirit of their characters, 

Trees likewiſe vary in their barks, which are com- 
monly grey; but this grey, which in thick air, and 
low and marſhy places, looks blackiſh, appears lighter 
in-a clear air: and it often happens, in dry places, that 
the bark gathers a thin moſs, which makes it look 
quite yellow ; ſo that, to make the bark of a tree ap- 
parent, the painter may ſuppoſe it to be light upon a 
dark ground, and dark on a light one. 

The obſervation of the different barks merits a par- 
ticular attention; for it will appean that, in hard 
woods, age chaps them, and thereby gives them a ſort 
of embroidery ; and that, in proportion as they grow 
old, theſe chaps grow more deep. And other acci- 
dents in barks may ariſe either from moiſture, or dry- 
neſs, or green moſſes, or white ſtains of ſeveral trees. 

The barks of white woods will alſo afford much 
matter for practice, if their diverſity be duly ſtudied: 
and this conſideration leads us to ſay ſomething of the 
ftudy of landſſcip. | 3 

37. Of the fludy of Landſcape. The ſtudy of land- 
icape may be conſidered either with reſpect to be- 
ginners, or to thoſe who have made ſome advances 
in it. | 

Beginners will find, in practice, that the chief 
trouble. of landſcape lies in handling trees; and it is 
not only in practice, but alſo in ſpeculation, that trees 
are the moſt difficult part of landſcape, as they are its 
greatelt ornament. But it is only propoſed here, to 
give beginners an idea of trees in general, and to ſhew 
them how to expreſs them well. It would be need- 
leſs to point out to them the common effects of trees 
and plants, becauſe they are obvious to every one; 


ſtance, that all trees require air, ſome more, ſome leſs, 
as the chief cauſe of their vegetation and production; 
and for this reaſon, all trees (except the cypreſs, and 
ſome others of the ſame kind) ſeparate in their growth 
from one another and from other ſtrange bodies ag 
much as poſſible, and their branches and foliage do 
the ſame; wherefore, to give them that air and thin. 
neſs, which is their principal character, the branches, 
boughs, and foliage, muſt appear to fly from each 
other, to proceed from oppoſite parts, and be well di. 
vided, And all this without order; as if chance aid. 
ed nature in the fanciful diverſity. But to ſay parti. 
cularly how theſe trunks, branches, and foliages, 
ought to be diſtributed, would be needleſs, and only 
a deſcription of the works of great maſters: a little 
reflection on nature will be of more ſervice than all 
that can be ſaid on this head; By great maſters, we 
mean, ſuch as have publiſhed prints ; for thoſe will 
give better ideas to young copyilts, than even the paint» 
ings themſelves, 

Among the many great maſters of all ſchools, Du 
Pile prefers Titian's wooden prints, where the trees 
are well-ſhaped ; and thoſe which Cornelius Cort, and 
Agoſtino Carracche, have engraved. And he aſſerts, 
that beginners can do no better than contract, above 
all things, an habit of imitating the touches of theſe 
great maſters, and of conſidering, at the ſame time, 
the perſpect ive of the branches and foliages, and ob- 
ſerving how they appear, either when riſing and ſeen 
from below, or when ſinking and ſeen from above, 
or when fronting and viewed from a point, or when 
they appear in profile; and, in a word, when ſet in 
the various views in which nature preſents them, with- 
out altering their characters. 

After having ſtudied and copied, with the pen or 
crayon, firſt the prints, and then the deſigns of Ti- 
tian and Carracche, the ſtudent ſhould imitate with 
the pencil thoſe touches which they have moſt diltinQ- 
ly ſpecified, if their paintings can be procured: but 
fince they are ſcarce, others ſhould be got which have 
a good character for their touching; as thoſe of Fou- 
quier, who is a moſt excellent model: Pau] Bril, Breu- 

el, and Bourdon, are alfo very good; their touch- 
ing is neat, lively, and thin. | 

After having duly weighed the nature of trees, 
their ſpread and order, and the diſpoſition of their 
branches, the artiſt muſt get a lively idea of them, in 
order to keep up the ſpirit of them throughout, either 
by making them apparent and diſtin in the fore- 
grounds, or obſcure and confuſed in proportion to their 
diſtance, 

After having thus gained ſome knowledge in good 
manner, it will next be proper to ſtudy after nature, 
and to chooſe and rectify it according to the idea 
which the aforeſaid great maſters had of it. As t0 
perſection, it can only be expected from long practice 
and perſeverance. This, we think, is what concern 
thoſe, who, having an inclination for landſcape, would 
take the proper methods for beginning it well. 

As for thoſe who have made ſome advances in thi 
part of painting, it is proper they ſhould collect tit 


neceſſary materials for their further e 
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frequent occaſion to repreſent. 


objects at leaſt, which they ſhall have moſt 


Painters uſually compriſe, under the word ſtudy, any 
thing whatever, which they either deſign or paint ſe- 
parately, after the life; whether figures, heads, feet, 
hands, draperies, animals, mountains, trees, plants, 
gowers, fruits, or whatever may confirm them in the 
jult imitation of nature: the drawing of theſe things 
is what they call Judy; whether they be for inſtruc- 
tion in deſign, or only to aſſure them of the truth, 
and to perfect their work. In fact, this word Hudy 
is the more properly uſed by painters, as in the di- 
verlity of nature they are daily making new diſcove- 
rics, and confirming themſelves in what they already 
know. 

As the landſcape-painter need only ſtudy ſuch ob- 
ſects as are to be met with in the country, we would 
recommend to him ſome order, that his drawings may 
be always at hand when he wants them. For inſtance, 
he ſhould copy after nature, on ſeparate papers, the 
different effets of trees in general, and the different ef- 
{cs of each kind in particular, with their trunks, fo- 
liage, and colours, He ſhould alfo take the ſame me- 


tod with ſome forts of plants; becauſe their variety is 


a great ornament to terraces on fore-grounds, He 
o1ght likewiſe to ſtudy the effects of the ſky in the ſe- 
vcral times of the day, and ſeaſons of the year, in the 
various diſpoſitions of clouds, both in ſerene, thun- 
dering, and ſtormy weather; and in the oft-Ikip, the 
ſeveral forts of rocks, waters, and other principal ob- 
ects, £ 

Theſe drawings, which may be made at times, ſhould 
be collected together; and all that relate to one mat- 
ter be put into a book, to which the artiſt may have 
recourſe at any time for what he wants. 

Now, if the fine effects of nature, whether in ſhape 
or colour, whether for an entire picture or a part of 
one, be the artiſt's ſtudy; and if the difficulty lies in 
chooſing thoſe effects well, he muſt for this purpoſe be 
born with good ſenſe, good taſte, and a fine genius; 
and this genius muſt be cultivated by the obſervations 
which ought to be made on the works of the beſt ma- 
ſters, how they chooſe nature, and how, while they 
corrected her, according to their art, they preſerved 
her character. With theſe advantages, derived from 
nature, and perfected by art, the painter cannot fail 
to make a good choice; and, by diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the good and the bad, muſt needs find great in- 

ruction, even from the molt common things. 

To improve themſelves in this kind of ſtudies, pain- 
ters have taken ſeveral methods. 

There are ſome artiſts who have deſigned after na- 
ture, and in the open fields; and have there quite fi- 
niſhed thoſe parts which they had choſen, but without 
adding any colour to them. | 

Others have drawn, in oil-colours, in a middle-tint, 
* lirong paper; and found this method convenient, 

ecauſe, the colours linking, they could put colour on 
colour, though different from each other. For this 
Purpole they took with them a flat box, which com- 
modiouſly held their pallet, pencils, oil, and colours. 
his method, which indeed requires ſeveral imple- 
ments, is doubtleſs the beſt for drawing nature more 
and with greater exactneſs, eſpecially if, 
E be dry and varniſhed, the artiti return 
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particularly, 
alter the wor 
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things after nature. 
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to the place where he drew, and retouch the principal Landſcape, 


Others have only drawn the out- lines of objcAs, and 
ſlightly waſhed them in colours near the liſe, for the 
eaſe of their memory. Others have attentively obſerve'L 
{uch parts as they had a mind to retain, and content - 
ed themſelves with committing them to their memory, 
which upon occafion gave them a faithful account of 
them. Others have made drawings in paſtil and waſh 
together. Others, with more curioſity and patience, 
have gone ſeveral times to the places which were to 
their taſte : the firſt time they only made choice of the 
parts, and drew them correctly; and the other times 
were ſpent in obſerving the variety of colouring, and 
its alterations through change of light. 

Now theſe ſeveral methods are very good, and each 
may be practiſed as beſt ſuits the ſtudent and his tem- 
per: but they require the neceſſaries of painting, as 
colours, pencils, paſtils, and leiſure. Nature, how- 
ever, at certain times, preſents extraordinary, but 
tranſient beauties, and ſuch as can be of no ſervice to 
the artiſt who has not as much time as is neceſſary 
to imitate what he admiress The beſt way, per- 
haps, to make advantage of ſuck momentary occaſions, 
is this: 

The painter being provided with a quire of paper, 
and a black- lead pencil, let him quickly, but ſlightly, 
deſign what he ſees extraordinary; and, to remember 
the colouring, let him mark the principal parts with 
characters, which he may explain at the bottom of the 
paper, as far as is neceſſary for himſelf to underſtand 
them : a cloud, for inſtance, may be marked A, ano- 
ther cloud 'B, a light C, a mountain D, a ter- 
race E, and ſo on. And having repeated theſe let- 
ters at the bottom of the paper, let him write againit 
each, that it is of ſuch or ſuch a colour ; or for grea- 
ter brevity, only blue, red, violet, grey, &c. or any 
other ſhorter abbreviation. After this, he mutt go to 
painting as ſoon as poſſible; otherwiſe moſt of what 
he has obſerved will, in a little time, flip out of his 
memory. This method is the more uſeful, as it not 
only prevents our loſing an infinity of ſudden and tran- 
ſitory beauties, but ab helps, by means of the afore- 


ſaid marks and characters, to perfect the other methods 
we have mentioned. . 


If it be aſked, Which is the propereſt time for theſe. 


ſtudies? the anſwer is, That nature ſhould be ſtudied 
at all times, becauſe ſhe is to be repreſented at all fea- 
ſons ; but autumn yields the molt plentiful harvelt for 
her fine effects: the mildnels of that ſeaſon, the beauty 
of the ſky, the richneſs of the earth, and the variety 
of objects, are powerful inducements with the painter 


to make the proper inquiries for improving his genius 


and perfecting his art. 

But as we cannot ſee or obſerve every thing, it is 
very commendable to make uſe of other mens ſtudies, 
and to look apon them as if they were our own. Ra- 
phael ſent ſome young men into Greece to deſign ſuch 
things as he thought. would be of ſervice to him, and 
accordingly made ule of them to as good purpoſe as if 
he himlelf had detigned them on the ſpot : for this, 
Raphael is ſo far from deſcrviag cenſure, that he ought, 
on the contrary, to be commended ; as an exeniple, 
that painters ought to leave no way untried for m 
proving in their profeſſions. The landſcape pu: tor 
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Landſcape. may, accordingly, make uſe of the works of all thoſe 
who have excelled in any kind, in order to acquire a 
good manner; like the bees, which gather their varie- 
ty of honey from different flowers, 

38. General remarks en Landſcapes. As the gene- 
ral rules of painting are the baſis of all the ſeveral 
kinds of it, we muſt refer the landſcape painter to 
them, or rather ſuppoſe him to be well acquainted with 
them. We ſhall here only make {ome general remarks 
on this kind of painting. 

I. Landſcape ſuppoſes the knowledge and practice 
of the principal rules in perſpective, in order to main- 
tain probability. 

It. The nigher the leaves of trees are to the earth, 
the larger they are, and the greener ;z as being apteſt 
to receive, in abundance, the ſap which nouriſhes 
them: and the upper branches begin firſt to take the 
redneſs or yellowneſs which colours them in autumn. 
But it is otherwiſe in plants; for their ſtocks renew all 
the year round, and their leaves ſucceed one another, 
at a confiderable diſtance of time, inſomuch that na- 
ture, employed in producing new leaves to adorn the 
ſtock as it riſes, does by degrees deſert the under ones; 
which, having firſt performed their office, are the firſt 
that die: but this effect is more viſible in ſome than 
in others, 

III. The under parts of all leaves are of a brighter 
green than the upper, and almoſt always incline to the 
filveriſh ; and thoſe which are wind- ſhaken are known 
from others by that colour: but if we view them from 
beneath, when penetrated by the ſun's rays, they diſ- 
cover ſuch a fine and lively greea as is far beyond all 
compariſon, 

IV. There are five principal things which give ſpi- 
rit to landſcape, viz. figures, animals, waters, wind- 
ſhaken trees, and thinneſs of pencilling ; to which add 
ſmoke, when there is occafion to introduce it. 

V. When one colour predominates throughout a 
landſcape, as one green in ſpring, or one red in au- 
tumn, the piece will look either as of one eolour, or 
elſe as unfiniſhed. We have feen many of Bourdon's 
landſcapes, which, by handling the corn one way 
throughout, have loſt much of their beauty, though 
the fituations and waters were very pleaſant. The in- 
genious painter muſt endeavour to correct, and, as 
they ſay, redeem the harſh unſightly colouring of win- 
ter and ſpring by means of figures, waters, and build- 
gs; for ſummer and autumn ſubjeds are of them- 
{clves capable of great variety. 

VI. Titian and Carrache are the beſt models for in- 
ſpiring good taſte, and leading the painter into a good 
track, with regard to forms and colours, He mult 
uſe all his efforts to gain a juſt idea of the principles 
which thoſe great men have left us in their works; 
and to have his imagination filled with them, if he 
would advance by degrees towards that perfection 
which the artiſt ſhould always have in view. 

VII. The landſcapes of theſe two malters teach us 
a great many things, of which diſcourſe can give us 
no exact idea, nor any general principle. Which way, 
for example, can the meaſures of trees in general be 
determined, as we determine thoſe of the human by- 
ty? The tree has no ſettled proportions 5 molt of its 
beauty lics in the contraſt of its branches, an unequal 
d:Rribution of bvuughs, and, in ſhort, a kind of whim- 
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ſical variety, which nature delights in, and of which Lindke 
the painter becomes a judge when he has thoroughly —L 
reliſhed the works of the two maſters aforeſaid. But 
we mutt ſay, in Titian's praiſe, that the path he ſtruck 
out is the ſureſt; becauſe he has exactly imitated na. 
ture in 1ts variety with an exquiſite taſte, and fine co. 
louring : whereas Carrache, though an able artiſt, haz 
not, more than others, been free from manner in his 
landſcapes. | 

VIII. One of the greateſt perfections of landſcape, 
in the variety it repreſents, is a faithful imitation of 
each particular character: as its greateſt fault is, a 
licentious practice, which brings us to do things by 
rote. 

IX. Among thoſe things which are painted prac. 
tically, we ought to intermix ſome done after na. 
ture, to induce the ſpectator to believe that all are ſo. 

X. As there are ſtyles of thought, ſo there are al. 
ſo ſtyles of execution. We have handled the two re- 
lating to thought, viz. the heroic and paſtoral ; and 
find that there are two alſo with regard to execution, 
viz. the firm ſtyle, and the poliſhed ; theſe two con- 
cern the pencil, and the more or leſs ingenious way of 
conducting it. The firm ſtyle gives life to work, and 
excuſe for bad choice : and the poliſhed finiſhes and 
brightens every thing; it leaves no employment for the 
ſpectator's imagination, which pleaſes itſelf in diſco- 
vering and boihing things which it aſeribes to the ar- 
tiſt, though, in fact, they proceed only from itſelf. 
The poliſhed ſtyle degenerates into the foft and 
dull, if not ſupported by a good opening or ſitua- 
_ but when thoſe two characters meet, the picture 
is fine, 
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39. Ir painting be an imitation of nature, it is doubly 
ſo in a portrait; which not only repreſents a man in 
general, but ſuch an one as may be diſtinguiſhed from 
all others. And as the greateſt perfection of a por- 
trait is extreme likeneſs, ſo the greateſt of its faults is 
to reſemble a perſon for whom it was not made; fince 
there are not in the world two perſons quite like one 
another. But before we proceed to the particulars which 
let us into the knowledge of this imitation, it is neceſ- 
ſary, for ſhortening this part of our ſubjeR, to attend to 
ſome general propoſitions. 

I. Imitation is the eſſence of painting: and good 
choice is to this eſſence what the virtues are to a man; 
they raiſe the value of it. For this reaſon, it is extreme- 
ly the painter's intereſt to chooſe none but good heads, 
or favourable moments for drawing them, and ſuch 
poſitions as may ſupply the want of a fine natural. 

IT. There are views of the natural, more or leſs ad- 
vantageous ; all depends upon turning it well, and ta- 
king it in the favourable moment, 

III. There is not a Gngle perſon in the world 
who has not a peculiar character, both in body and 
face. 

IV. Simple and genuine nature is more proper for 
imitation ; and is a better choice than nature much 
formed, and embelliſhed too artificially. 

V. 'Fo adorn vature too much, is doing it a violence; 
and the action which attends it can never be free, when 
its ornaments are not eaſy. In ſhort, in proportion 35 


we adorn nature, we make it degenerate from it ſelf, 


and 
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VI. Some means are more advantageous than others, 
do come at the ſame end, 

VII. We muſt not only imitate what we do ſee in 
nature, but alſo what we may poſſibly fee that is ad- 
vantageous in art, . 

VIII. Things are valuable by compariſon; and it 
is only by this we are enabled to make a right judg- 
ment of them. 

IX. Painters eaſily accuſtom themſelves to their 
own tiats, and the manner of their maſters: and af- 
ter this habit is rooted in them, they view na- 
ture, not as ſhe really 1s, but as they are uſed to paint 
her. x X 

X. It is very difficult to make a picture, the figures 
of which are as big as the life, to have its effect near, 
as at a diſtance, A learned picture pleaſes the ig- 
norant only when it is at ſome diſtance ; but judges 
will admire its artifice near, and its effect at a di- 
ſtance. 

XI. Knowledge makes work pleaſant and eaſy. The 
traveller who knows his road, comes to his journey's 
end with more ſpeed and certainty than he who in- 
quires and gropes it out. | 

XII. It is proper, before we begin a work, to me- 
ditate upon it, and to make a nice coloured ſketch of 
it, for our own ſatisfaQion, and an help to the me- 
mory. 

We cannot too much reflect on theſe propofitions ; 
and it is neceſſary to be well acquainted with them, that 
they may prefent themſelves to our mind, of their own 
accord, without our being at the trouble to recal them 
to our memory, when we are at work, 

There are tour things neceſſary to make a portrait 
perfect; air, colouring, attitude, and- dreſt. 

40. Of Air. The air reſpects the lines of the face, 
the head- attire, and the ſize. 

The lines of the face depend upon exactneſs of 
draught, and agreement of the parts; which all toge- 
ther muſt repreſent the phyſiognomy of the perſon 
painted in fuch a manner, that the picture of his 
body may ſeem to be alſo that of his mind. 

It is not exaneſs of defign in portraits that gives 
ſpirit and true air, ſo much as the agreement of the 
parts at the very moment when the diſpofition and 
temperament of the fitter are to be hit off. We ſee 
ſeveral portraits which, though correctly deſigned, have 
2 cold, languiſhing, and ſtupid air; whilſt others, leſs 
correct in defign, ſtrike us however, at firſt fight, with 
the ſitter's character. 

Few painters have been careful enough to put the 
parts well together: Sometimes the mouth is ſmiling, 
and the eyes are ſad; at other times, the eyes are 
cheerful, and the cheeks lank: by which means their 
ue has a falſe air, and looks unnatural. We ought 
DON to mind, that, when the fitter puts on a ſmi- 

g air, the eyes cloſe, the corners of the mouth draw 
up towards the noſtrils, the cheeks ſwell, and the eye- 
ds widen : but in a melancholy air, theſe parts have 
@ contrary effect. | 

lie eye-brows, being raiſed, give a grave and noble 
we Lut if arched, an air of aſtoniſhment, 

GR parts of the face, that which contributes 
nh o "ikenels is the noſe; it is therefore of great 
vent to fet aud draw it well. 
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Though the hair of the head ſeems to be part of the Portraiture» 


dreſs, which is capable of various forms, without al. 
tering the air of the face; yet the head-attire which 
one has been molt accuſtomed to creates fuch a like- 
neſs, that we ſcarce know a familiar acquaintance on 
his putting on a periwig ſomewhat different from that 
which he uſed to wear. It is neceſſary therefore, as 
far as poſſible, to take the air of the head-ornament, 
and make it accompany and ſet off that of the face, if 
there be no reaſon to the contrary, 

As to the ſtature, it contributes ſo much to likeneſs, 
that we very often know people without ſeeing their 
face: It is therefore extremely proper to draw the ſz 
after the fitter himſelf, and in ſuch an attitude 2s we 
think fit; which was Vandyke's method. Here let us 
remark, that, in ſitting, the perſon appears to be of 
a leſs free make, through the heaving of his ſhoul- 
ders; wherefore, to adjuſt his fize, it is proper to 
make him ſtand for a ſmall time, ſwaying in the po- 
ſture we would give him, and then make our obſerva- 
tion. But here occurs a difficulty, which we ſhall en- 
deavour to examine: Whether it is proper, in por- 
traiture, to correct the defects of nature? 

Likeneſs being the eſſence of portraiture, it would 


ſeem that we ought to imitate defects as well as beau- 


ties, ſince by this means the imitation will be more 
complete: It would be even hard to prove the contrary 
to one who would undertake the defence of this poſi- 
tion. But ladies and gentlemen do not much approve 
of thoſe painters who entertain ſuch ſentiments, and 
put them in practice. It is certain that ſome complai- 
ance in this reſpect is due to them; and there is little 
doubt but their pictures may be made to reſemble, 
without diſpleaſing them: for the effectual likeneſs is 
a juſt agreement of the parts that are painted with 
thoſe of nature; ſo that we may be at no loſs to know 
the air of the face, and the temper of the perſon, whoſe 
picture is before us. All deformities, therefore, when 
the air and temper may be diſcovered without them, 
ought to be either corrected or omitted in womens aud 
young mens portraits. A noſe ſomewhat awry may 
be helped, or a ſhrivelled neck, or high ſhoulders, ad- 
apted to good air, without going from one extreme to 
3nother. But this muſt be done with great diſcretion: 
for, by endeavouring to correct nature too much, we 
inſenſibly fall into a method of giving a general eir to 
all our portraits; juſt as, by confining ourſelves too 
much to the defects and littleneſs of nature, we are in 
danger of falling into the low and taltelets manner, 

But in the faces of heroes and men of rank, diſtin— 
guiſhed either by dignitics, virtues, or great qualities, 
we cannot be too exact, whether the parts be beauti— 
ful or not: for portraits of ſuch perſons are to be 
ſtanding monuments to poſterity ; in which caſe, every 
thing in a piQure is precious that is faithful. But at- 
ter whatever manner the painter acquits himſelf in this 
point, let him never forget good air nor grace ; and 
that there are, in the natural, advantageous moments 
for hitting them off, 

41. Of Colouring. —Colouring, in portraiture, 1s an 
effuſion of nature, diſcovering the true tempers of per- 
ſons; and the temper being eſſential to likenels, it ought 
to be handled as exactly as the defign. This part is the 
more valuable, as it is rare and difficult to hit. A great 


many painters have come to a likenels by 3 and 
OUNCES ; 
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Portraitvre. outlines; but certainly they are few who have ſhewn in 
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colours the tempers of perſons. : 

Two points are neceſſary in colouring ; exactneſs of 
tints, and the art of ſetting them off. The former is 
acquired by practice, in examining and comparing the 
colours we ſee in life with thoſe by which we would 
imitate it: and the art of thoſe tints conſiſts in know- 
ing what one colour will produce when ſet by another, 
and in making good what either diſtance or time may 
abate of the glow and freſhneſs of the colours, 

A painter who does nothing more than what he ſees, 
will never arrive at a perfect imitation ; for though his 
work may ſeem, on the eaſel, to be good to him, it 
may not appear ſo to others, and perhaps even to him- 
ſelf, at a diſtance. A tint which, near, appears dil- 
joined, and of one colour, may look of another at a 
diſtance, and be confounded in the mals it belongs 
to. If you would have your work, therefore, to pro- 
duce a good effe& in the place where it is to hang, 
both the colours and lights mult be a little loaded; but 
learnedly, and with diſcretion, In this point conſult 
Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt's methods ; 
for indced their art is wonderful. 

The tints uſaally require three times of obſervation. 
The firſt is at the perſon's brit ſitting down, when he 


has more ſpirit and colour than ordinary; and this is to 


be noted in the firſt hour of his ſitting. The ſecond is 
when, being compoſeqd, his look is as uſual; which is 
to be obſerved in the ſecond hour. And the third is 
when, through tireſomeneſs by fitting in one poſture, 
is colour alters to what wearineſs uſually creates. On 
which account, it is beſt to keep to the ſitter's uſual 
tint, a little improved, He may alſo riſe, and take 
ſome turns about the room, to gain freſh ſpirits, and 
ſhake off or prevent tireſomenels. 

In draperies, all forts of colours do not ſuit all ſorts 
of perſons. In mens portraits, we need only obſerve 
great truth, and great force : but in womens there muſt 
allo be charms ; whatever beauty they have mult ap- 
peer in a tine light, and their blemiſhes mult by ſome 
means or other be ſoftened. For this reaſon, a white, 
lively, and bright tint, ought never to be ſet off by a 
fine yellow, which would make it look like plaſter ; 
Fut rather by colours inclining to green, blue, or grey, 
or ſuch others as, by their oppoſition, may make the 
tint appear more fleſhy than uſual in fair women, Van- 
dyke often made a fillemot-coloured curtain for his 
ground; but that colour is ſoft and brown, Brown 
womer, on the other hand, who have yellow enough 
their tints to ſupport the character of fleſhineſs, may 
very well have yellowiſh draperies, in order to bring 
down the yellow of their tints, and make them look 
the freſher ; and, near very high-coloured and lively 
carnations, linen does wonders. | 

In grounds, two things are obſervable; the tone and 
the colour, The colour is to be conſidered in the fame 
manner as thoſe of draperies, with reſpect to the head. 
The tone muſt be always different from the maſs it 
ſupnorts, and of which it is the ground, that the ob- 
jects coming upon it may not ſeem tranſparent, but 
ſolid and raiſed. The colour of the hair of the head 
uſually determines the tone of the ground; and when 
the former is a bright cheſnut, we are often embarraſ- 
fed, unleſs helped by means of a curtain, or ſome ac- 
cident of the c/aro-0bſcurs, ſuppoſed to be behind, or 


unleſs the ground is a ſky. 


neither curtain nor landſcape, or ſuch like, but is plain 
and like a wall, it ought to very much party. coloured 
with almoſt imperceptible patches or ſtains; for, "A 
tides its being fo in nature, the picture will look the 
more grand, 

42. Of Altitude, or Poſture. Attitudes ought to ſuit 
the ages and qualities of perſons and their temper, 
In old men and women, they ſhould be-grave, maje. 
ſtic, and ſometimes bold: and generally, in women, 
they ought to have a noble fimplicity and modeſt 
cheerfulneſs; for modeſty ought to be the character 
of women; a charm infinitely beyond coquetry ! and 
indeed coquettes themſelves care not to be painted ſuch, 

Attitudes are of two kinds; one in motion, the 
other at reſt, Thoſe at reſt may ſuit every perſon : 
but thoſe in motion are proper for young people only, 
and are hard to be expreſſed ; becauſe a great part of 
the hair and drapery muſt be moved by the air ; mo- 
tion, 1n painting, being never better expreſſed than 
by ſuch agitations. The attitudes at reſt muſt not 
appear ſo much at reſt as to ſeem to repreſent an in- 
active perſon, and one who fits for no other purpoſe 
but to be a copy. And though the figure that is re- 
prefented* be at reſt, yet the painter, if he thinks fit, 
may give it a flying drapery, provided the ſcene or 
ground be not a chamber or cloſe place. 

It is above all things neceſſary that the figures which 
are not employed ſhould appear to fatisfy the ſpecta- 
tor's curioſity; and for this purpoſe ſhew themſelves 
in ſuch an action as ſuits their tempers and conditions, 
as if they would inform him what they really were: 
and as molt people pretend to ſincerity, honelty, and 
greatneſs of mind, we muſt avoid, in attitudes, all 
manner of affeQation ; every thing there mult appear 
ealy and natural, and diſcover more or leſs ſpirit, 
nobleneſs, and majeity, in proportion to the perſon's 
character and dignity. In a word, the attitudes are 
the language of portraits ; and the ſkilful painter ought 
to give great attention to them. 

But the belt attitudes are ſuch as induce the ſpecta- 
tor to think that the fitter took a favourable opportu- 
nity of being ſcen to advantage, and without affeQa- 
tion. There 1s only one thing to be obſerved with 
regard to womens portraits, in whatever attitude they 
are placed ; which 1s, that they ſway in ſuch a man- 
ner as to give their face but little ſhade ; and that we 
carefully examine whether the lady appear moſt beau- 
tiful in a ſmiling or in a ſerious air, and conduct our- 
{elves accordingly. Let us now proceed to the next 
article, 

43. Practice in Portraiture, According to De 
Piles, portraiture requires three different ſittings and 
operations; to wit, dead-colouring, ſecond-colouringy 
and retouching or finiſhing. Before the painter dead- 
colour, he muſt attentively conſider what aſpe& will 
beſt ſuit the fitter, by putting him in different pol!- 
tions, if we have not any ſettled deſign before us: and 
when we have determined this, it is of the laſt conſe- 
quence to put the parts well together, by comparing 
always one part with another; for not only the por- 
trait acquires a preater likeneſs when well deſigned, 
but it is troubleſome to make alterations at the ſecond 


ſitting, when the artiſt muſt only think of N 
tha 
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We mult further obſerve, that where a ground jg — 


| art II. : . 
trait ures that is, of diſpoſing 2nd uniting his colours. 


Experience tells us, that the dead-colouring ought 
to be clean, becauſe of the flope and tranſparency of 
the colours, eſpecially in the ſhades: and when the 

arts are well put together, and become clammy, they 
mult be judiciouſly ſweetened and- melted into each 
other ; yet without taking away the air of the pic- 
ture, that the painter may have the 41 of finiſh- 
ing it, in proportion as he draws. But if fiery geni- 
uſes do not like this method of ſcumbling, let them 
only mark the parts ſlightly, and ſo far as is neceſſary 
for giving an air. 

In dead-colouring, it is proper to put in rather too 
little than too much hair about the forehead ; that, in 
finiſhing, we may be at liberty to place it where we 
pleaſe, and to paint it with all poſſible ſoftneſs and de- 
licacy, If, on the contrary, you ſketch upon the fore- 
head a lock which may appear to be of a good taſte, 
and becoming the work, you may be puzzled in fi- 
niſhing it, and not find the life exactly in the ſame 
polition as you would paint it. But this obſervation 
is not meant for men of ſkill and conſummate expert- 
ence, who have nature in their heads, and make her 
ſubmit to their ideas. 

The buſineſs of the ſecond fitting is, to put the co- 
lours well in their places, and to paint them in a man- 
ner that is ſuitable to the fitter and ta the effect we 
propoſe : But before they are made clammy, we ought 
to examine afreſh whether the parts are rightly placed, 
and here and there to give ſome touches towards like- 
neſs, that, when we are aſſured of it, the work may 
go on with greater ſatisfaction. If the painter under- 
ſtands what he is about, and the portrait be juſtly de- 
ſigned, he ought as much as poſſible to work quick; 
the fitter will be better pleaſed, and the work will by 
this means have the more ſpirit and life. But this rea- 
dineſs is only the eſſect of long ſtudy and experience; 
for we may well be allowed a confiderable time to find 
ar a road that is eaſy, and ſuch as we mult often tra- 
vel in, ; 

Before we retouch or finiſh, it is proper to termi- 
nate the hair, that, on finiſhing the carnations, we may 
be abler to judge of the effect of the whole head. 

If, at the ſecond fitting, we cannot do all we in- 
tended, which often happens, the third makes up the 
loss, and gives both ſpirit, phyſiognomy, and cha- 
racter. | 
if we would paint a portrait at once, we muſt load 
the colouring ; but neither ſweeten, nor drive, nor very 
much oi] it: and if we dip the pencil in varniſh as the 
work advances, this will readily enable us to put co- 
lour on colour, and to mix them without driving. 
| The uſe and fight of good pictures give greater 
light into things than words can expreſs: What hits 
one artiſt's underſtanding and temper may be difa- 
greeable to another's; and almoſt all painters have 
taken different ways, though their principles were of- 
ten the ſame, 

We zre told that a friend of Vandyke's having ob- 
lerved to him how little time he beſtowed on his por- 
_ Vandyke anſwered, „ That at firſt he worked 
mp bogs, took great pains, to acquire à reputation, 
wa a . to get a ſwift hand, againſt the time he ſhould 

erk tor his kitchen,” Vandyke's cuſtom is ſaid to 


ave been this: He appointed both the day and hour 
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for the perſon's fitting, and worked not above an Portraiture. 
hour on any portrait, either in rubbing in or finiſhing j DT 
ſo that as ſoon as his clock informed him that the 
bour was out, he roſe up, and made a bow to the 
fitter, to ſignify, that he had done enough for that 
day, and then appointed another hour ſome ather 
day; whereupon his ſervant came to clean his pencils, 
and brought a freſh pallet, whilſt he was receiving 
another fitter, whoſe day and hour he had before ap- 
pointed. By this method he worked on ſeveral pic- 
tures the ſame day, with extraordinary expedition. 

After having lightly dead-coloured the face, he pur 
the ſitter into ſome attitude which he had before con- 
trived ; and on a grey paper, with white and black 
crayons, he deſigned, in a quarter of an hour, his 
ſhape and drapery, which he diſpoſed in a grand 
manner and an exquiſite taſte, After this, he gave the 
drawing to the ſkilful people he had about him, to 
paint after the fitter's own cloaths, which, at Van- 
dyke's requeſt, were ſent to him for that purpoſe. 
When his diſciples had done what they could to theſe 
draperies, he lightly went over them again; and ſo, 
in a little time, by his great knowledge, diſplayed 
the art and truth which we at this day admire ia them. 
As for hands, he had in his houſe people of both ſexes, 
whom he paid, and who ſerved as models, 

This conduct of Vandyke, however, is mentioned 
rather to gratify the reader's curioſity, than to excite 
his imitation ; he may choofe as much of it as he 
pleaſes and as ſuits his own genius, and leave the reſt. 

We mult obſerve by the way, that there is nothing 
ſo rare as fine hands, either in the defign or colouring, 
It is therefore convenient to cultivate, if we can, a 
friendſhip with ſome women who {will take pleaſure 
in ſerving for a copy: The way to win them 1s, to 
praiſe their beanty exceedingly. But if an oppor- 
tunity ſerves of copying hands after Vandyke, it 
muſt not be let flip ; for he drew them with a ſurpriting 
delicacy, and an admirable colouring. 

It is of great ſervice to copy after the manners 
which come neareſt to nature; as are thoſe of Titian 
and Vandyke. We mutt, at ſuch times, believe them 
to be nature itſelf; and, at ſome diſtance, conſider 
them as ſuch, and ſay to ourſelves—//7at colour ard 
tint ſhall I uſe fer ſuch a part? And then, coming 
near the picture, we ought to examine, whether we 
are right, or not; and to make a fixed rule of what 
we have diſcovered, and did not practiſe before with - 
out uncertainty. 

It is recommended, before we begin colouring, to 
catch the very firſt moments, which are commonly the 
molt agreeable and moſt advantageous, and to keep 
them in our memory for ute when we are finiſhing : 
for the fitter, growing tired with being long in the 
ſame place, loſes thoſe ſpirits, which, at his firſt ſit- 
ting down, gave beauty to the parts, and conveyed 
to the tint more lively blood, and a freſher colour. 
In ſhort, we muſt join to truth a probable and advac- 
tageous poſſibility, which, far from abating likeneſs, 
ſerves rather to ſet it off, For this end, we ovght to 
begin with obſerving the ground of a tint, as well 
what it is in lights as in ſhades; for the ſhades are 
only beautiful as they are proportioned to the light, 
We muſt obſerve if the tint be very lively ; whether 


it partake of yellowneſs, and where mat yellownels is 
| placed ; 
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- Decorations placed; becauſe uſually, towards the end of the fit» 


ting, fatigue diffuſes a general yellowneſs, which 
mabes us forget what parts were of this colour, and 
what were not, unleſs we had taken due notice of it 
before. For this reaſon, at the ſecond ſittiug, the 
colours muſt be every-where readily clapped in, and 
ſuch as appear at the firſt fitting down; for theſe are 
always the figeſt. 

The ſureſt way to judge of colours is by compari- 
ſon ; and to know a tint, nothing is better than to 
compare it with linen placed next it, or elſe placed 
next to the natural object, if there is occaſion. We 
ſay this only to thoſe who have little praQiſed nature. 

The portrait being now ſuppoſed to be as much 
finiſhed as you are able, nothing remains, but, at 
ſome reaſonable diſtance, to view both the picture and 
ſitter together, in order to determine with certainty, 
whether there is any thing {till wanting to perfect the 
work. 


Sect. IV. Of Theatric Decorations ; the Deſigns 
for Furniture, Embroidery, Garriages, Cc. 


46. Of Theatrical Decorations. Tuis is a particular 
art which unites ſeveral of the general parts of paint- 
ing with the knowledge of architecture, perſpeRive, 
&c. They who apply themſelves to it, would do well 
to deſign their decorations by day, and to colour them 
by candle-light, as they will be much better able to 
judge of theeffeR of a painting intended to be viewed 
by that light. It is proper alſo to caution the young 
Painter to avoid, as much as poſſible, the uniting the 
imitations of nature with nature itſelf ; that is, he ſhould 
not introduce with his decorations living horſes, or o- 
ther animals, real fountains or caſcades, trees, or ſta- 
tues, &c. For ſuch combinations are the effect of 
ignorance and a bad taſte; they are the reſource of 
painters of little ability; they diſcover a ſterility of in- 


vention, and produce great inconvenience in the re- 


preſcntation, Thoſe pieces which they call moving 
pictures, where the painted landſcape remains im- 
moveable, and the figures move by means of ſprings, 
form a part of theſe decorations ; and there are ſome 
of them, as thoſe .of Antwerp and Ghent, that have 
a pleaſing effect. 

47. The defigns for furniture, carriages, porcelain, 
and other branches of manufacture, form alſo a very 
important article of painting in general, and of aca- 
demy painting in particular. This is a diſtinct branch 
of the art; and without doubt not the leaſt uſeful of its 
parts, as it concurs ſo eſſentially to the ſucceſs of ma- 
nufactures, and conſequently to the proſperity of a 
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PAIR ; two of a ſort, a couple. 

PAIRING, the uniting or joining in couples. 

The inſtinct of pairing is beſtowed on every ſpecies 
of animals to which it is neceſſary for rearing their 
young; and on no other ſpecies, All wild birds pair; 
but with a remarkable difference between ſuch as place 
their neſts on trees, and ſuch as place them on the 

round, The young of the former, being hatched 
lind, and without feathers, require the nurſing care 
ot both parents till they be able to fly. The male 
feeds his mate on the neſt, and cheers her with a ſong. 


Part 1 


ſtate: and it is an art, to which it were much to be Mus, 
wiſhed that youth of ability and invention would ap- Ny 
apply themſelves, See the articles Jaranning ang — 
PorRCELAIN. 


SECT. V. Enumeration of the different Method: qr 
Painting, or thedifferent Means and Materials that 
painters make uſe of to imitate all viſible objecls on 
a plane ſuperficies. 

48. Trose now in practice are, 

1. Painting in oil; which is preferable to all othe; 
other methods, as it is more ſuſceptible of all forts of 
expreſſions, of more perfect gradations of colours, and 
is at the ſame time more durable. 

2. Mosaic painting; an invention truly wonderful; 
it is compoſed of a great number of ſmall pieces of 
marble of different colours, joined together with ſtucco, 
The works of this kind are made principally at Rome, 
where this art has been carried fo far as to reſemble 
the paintings of the greateſt maſters ; and of thele are 
made monuments for the lateſt poſterity. 

Paintings in FRESCO 3 which is by drawing, with 
colours diluted with water, on a wall newly plaſtered, 
and with which they ſo incorporate, that they peri 
only with the ſtucco itſelf. This is principally uſed 
on ceilings. 

4. Painting in WATER-COLOURS ; that is, with co- 
lours mixed with water and gum, or paſte, &c. 

5. Mix1iaTuRE painting; which differs from the 
preceding only as it repreſents objects in the leaſt diſ- 
cernible magnitudes ; and is conſequently valtly more 
delicate, ſeeing it is performed by the ſmalleſt ſtrokes 
poſlible ; whereas the others have the full ſcope of the 
pencil. 

6. Painting in AV ONS; for which purpoſe colours, 
either ſimple or compound, are mixed with gum, and 
made into a kind of hard paſte like chalk, and with 
which they draw on paper or parchment. 

7. Painting in ENAMEL ; which is done on copper 
or gold, with mineral c-lours that are dried by fire, 
and become very durable. The paintings on the 
PORCELAIN of China and Europe, on Delpht ware, &c. 
are ſo many ſorts of enamel. 

8. Painting in wax, or ENCAUSTIC painting : This 
is a new invention, and in which there are in France 
performances highly pleaſing. It is done with waz 
mixed with varniſh and eolours. 5 

9. Painting on GLAss; of which there are various 
kinds. 

See all the artieles here enumerated, explained in the 
order of the alphabet. 


P A I | 
As ſoon as the young are hatched, ſinging yields to 3 
more neceſſary occupation, that of providing food for 
a numerous iſſue ;z a taſk that requires both parents. 
Eagles and other birds of prey build on trees, o 
on other inacceſſible ſpots. They not only pair, but 
continue in pairs all the year round; and the ſame 
pair procreates year after year. This at lealt is the 
caſe of eagles: the male and female hunt together, 
unleſs during incubation, during which time the te- 
male is fed by the male. A greater number than à 
ſingle pair are never ſeen in company. Gre 


Pairing. 


» 4.1 


Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to prevent 


diſcord in a ſociety confined to a narrow ſpace. This 
is the caſe particularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
male and female fit on the eggs alternately, and di- 
vide the care of feeding their young. 

Partridges, plovers, pheaſants, ſea-fowl, grouſe, and 
other kinds that place their neſts on the ground, have 
the inftin of pairing ; but differ from ſuch as build 
on trees in the following particular, that after the fe- 
male is impregnated, ſhe completes her taſk without 
needing any help from the male. Retiring from him, 
ſhe chooſes a ſafe ſpot for her neſt, where ſhe can find 
plenty of worms and graſs-ſeed at hand; and her 
young, as ſoon as hatched, take foot, and ſeek food 
for themſelves. The only remaining duty incumbent 
on the dam is, to lead them to proper places for food, 
and to call them together when danger impends. Sbme 
males, provoked at the deſertion of their mates, break 
the eggs if they ſtumble on them. Eider ducks pair 
like other birds that place their neſts on the ground ; 
and the female finiſhes her neſt with down plucked from 
her own breaſt. If the neſt be deſtroyed for the down, 
which is remarkably warm and elaſtic, ſhe makes ano- 
ther neſt as before. If ſhe is robbed a ſecond time, 
the makes a third neſt ; but the male furniſhes the 
down. A lady of ſpirit obſerved, that the eider duck 


may give a leſſon to many a married woman, who is 


more diſpoſed to pluck her huſband than herſelf. The 
black game never pair: in ſpring, the cock on an emi- 
nence crows, and claps his wings; and all the females 
within hearing inſtantly reſort to him. 

Pairing birds, excepting thoſe of prey, flock to- 
gether in February, in order to chooſe their mates. 
They ſoon diſperſe ; and are not ſeen afterward but in 

airs, 

: Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on 
graſs. To ſuch it would be uſeleſs ; as the female 
gives ſuck to her young while ſhe herſelf is feeding. If 
M. Buffon deſerves credit, the roe-deer are an excep- 
tion, They pair, though they feed on graſs, and have 
but one litter in a year, 

Beaſts of prey, ſuch as lions, tygers, wolves, pair 
not, The female is left to ſhift for herſelf and for her 
young ; which is a Jaborious taſk, and often ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful as to ſhorten the life of many of them. Pairing 
1s eſſential to birds of prey, becauſe incubation leaves 
the female no ſufficient time to hunt for food, Pairing 
is not neceſſary to beaſts of prey, becauſe their young 
can bear a long faſt. Add another reaſon, that they 
would multiply ſo faſt by pairing, as to prove trouble- 
ſome neighbours to the human race. 

Among animals that pair not, males fight deſperate- 
ly about a female. Such a battle among horned cattle 
is finely deſcribed by Lucretius. Nor is it unuſual for 
= or eight lions to wage bloody war for a ſingle fe- 

ale. 

The ſame reaſon that makes pairing neceſſary for 
gregarious birds, obtains with reſpeQ io gregarious 
Juadrupeds ; thoſe eſpecially who ſtore up food for 
winter, and during that ſeaſon live in common. Diſ- 
cord among ſuch would be attended with worſe conſe- 
quences than even among lions and bulls, who are not 
confined to one place. The beavers, with reſpe& to 
painng, reſemble birds that place their neſts on the 
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males abandon their ſtock of food to their mates, and Pailley, 
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live at large; but return frequently to viſit them while 
they are ſuckling their young. 

Hedgehogs pair as well as ſeveral of the monkev- 
kind. We are not well acquainted with the natural 
hiſtory of theſe animals; but it would appear that the 
young require the nurling care of both parents. 

Seals have a ſingular economy. Polygamy ſeems to 
be a law of nature among them, as a male aſſociates 
with ſeveral females. The ſea-turtle has no occalion 
to pair, as the female concludes her taſk by laying her 
eggs in the ſand, The young are hatched by the ſun, 
and immediately crawl to the ſea. 

PAISLEY, a town of Renfrewſhire, in Scot- 
land, fituated about fix miles welt of Glaſgow, on the 
river White-Cart, over which there are two ſtone— 
bridges of two arches each, and one which conſiſts of 
three arches. The town is very ancient; but was of 
much leſs conſequence formerly than it 1s at preſent. 
The old part of it runs from caſt to weſt upon the ſouth 
ſlope of a ridge of hills, from which there is a line pro- 
ſpect of the city of Glaſgow and the adjacent coun— 
try; but to the fouthward, the view terminates in a 
ridge of green hills, about two miles diitant. Inclu- 
ding the late buildings and ſuburbs, it is fully a mile 
long, and nearly as much in breadth. On the eaſt 
ſide of the river Cart, ſtand the abbey and new town; 
which laſt was lately feued off by the Earl of Aber- 
corn, and already conſiſts of a number of handſome 
buildings. The ſtreets are here laid off in a regular 
manner, but (rather unfortunately for the conveniency 
and elegance of ſome of the houſes) not in right angles. 
Here the Earl of Abercorn has built, at his own ex- 
pence, one of the largeſt, moſt commodious, and molt 
elegant inns in Scotiand. In the vicinity of this his 
Lordſhip is likewiſe to build ſeveral convenient and ne- 
ceſſary market · places. A little way ſouth of the inn 
ſtands the abbey-cburch, the only one which Paiſley, 
before the year 1735, required. This church, when 
entire, has been a moſt noble building, and conſiſted 
of ſeveral diſtin aud ſeparate places of worſhip : what 
now remains of this magnificent Gothic ſtructure is not 
yet unworthy the notice of the curious in antiquities. 
The next church, called the Laigh-Church, is built in 
form of a Greek croſs, very well laid out, and capable of 
containing a great number of people. 'The one called the 
High-Church, is a very fine building; and as it ſtands 
on the top of a hill, its lofty ſpire is viſible at a great 
diſtance. This church is an oblong ſquare of 82 feet 
by 62 within the walls, built of free-ſtone well ſmooth- 
ed, having ruſtic corners and an _—_—_ {tone cornice 
at the top, In the conſtruction of the roof (which 
is a pavilion covered with ſlate, having a platform co- 
vered with lead on the top), there is ſomething very 
curious, and it is admired by every perſon of talte. 'The 
Middle or New Church is a very neat building, on 
much the ſame model with the High Church, but 
not quite ſo large. Beſides theſe, there are alſo 
two Seceding Mecting-houſes and a Church of Relief. 
The town-houſe is a very handſome building of cut 
ſtone, with a tall ſpire and a clock. The fleſh- market 
has a genteel front of cut ſtone, and is one of the 
neateſt and moſt commodious of this kind in Britain. 
Butchers-meat, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, wool, and ſeve- 
ral other articles, are fold here by what they call the 
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Paiſley. tron-pound, of 22 Engliſh ounces and an half. 


The poor-houſe is a large building, very well laid 
out; and ſtands oppolite to the quay, in a fine free 
air. It is ſupported by a ſmall tax laid upon the in- 
habitants quarterly. 

loſe by the Abbey-Church is the Earl of Abercorn's 
burial-place, the greateſt curioſity in Paiſley. It is a 
vaulted Gothicchapel, without pulpit, pew, or any other 
ornament, but has the fineſt echo perhaps in the world. 
When the end door (the only one it has) is ſhut, the 
noiſe is equal to a loud and not very diſtant clap of 
thunder. If you ſtrike a ſingle note of muſic, you 
hear the ſound gradually aſcending, with a great num- 
ber of repetitions, till it dies away as if at an immenſe 
diſtance, and all the while diffuſing itſelf through the 
circumambient air. If a good voice fings, or a muſi- 
cal inſtrument is well played upon, the effect is inex- 
preſſibly agreeable. The deepe/t, as well as the moſt 
acute tones, are diſtinctly reverberated, and theſe in 
regular intervals of time. When a muſical inſtrument 


is ſounded, it has the effect of a number of inſtruments 


of a like ſize and kind playing in concert. When a 
number of different inftruments in uniſon ſounds the 
ſame note, a good ear is able to diſtinguiſh the variety 
of ſound produced by each. A fingle inſtrument ſound- 
ing a particular note, and then inſtantly its fifth, or 
* any other concordant note, the two ſounds can be 
heard, as it were, running into and uniting with each 
other in a manner peculiarly agreeable. But the ef- 
fect of a variety of inſtruments. playing in concert, is 
particularly charming, and muſt excite ſuch emotions 
in the ſoul as it is impoſſible to deſcribe. In this 
chapel is the monument of Marjory Bruce; ſhe was 
daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Walter, great 
ſteward of Scotland, and mother of Robert II. In 
this ſame chapel were interred Eliſabeth Muir and Eu- 
phemia Roſe, both conſorts to Robert IT. In 1160, a 
fine monaſtery was founded by Walter, great ſteward of 
Scotland ; but of this there are ſcarce any veſtiges now 
remaining. The veltiges of the Roman camp and pre- 
terium, at the weſt end of the town, are at preſent al- 
molt annihilated. It was ſuppoſed to be vaulted un- 
derneath. | 

The inhabitants of Paiſley, in 1746, were compu- 
ted at no more than 4000: but from a very accurate 
ſurvey which has juſt been made, the number of fa- 
milies in Paiſley and ſuburbs is found to be 3723; and 
allowing 4+ perſons to each family, the number of in- 
habitants will be 16,753. 

Paiſley is now the firſt manufacturing town in Scot- 
land, and 1s greatly celebrated on account of ſome of 
its branches. The manufactory of (ilk gauze, in this 
reſpect, firſt claims our notice. This branch is brought 
here to the utmoſt perfection, and is wrought to an 
amazing variety of patterns. It has been juſt compu— 
ted, that there have been no leſs than 5000 weavers 
employed in Paiſley and in the country adjacent, in 
this branch, laſt year (1781); and the number of wind- 
ers, warpers, clippers, and others neceſſary in other 
parts of the ſilk- manufacture, has been likewiſe com- 
puted to be no leſs than 5000, Each loom will pro} 
duce in average value 701. yearly ; the whole will 
then be 350:000 l. 

The linen branch 1s likewiſe carried on here to a 
very conſiderable amount, particularly the manufac- 


ture of lawns; and vaſt quantities of foreign yarn are an p- 
nually imported from France, Germany, &c. for thiz | 
branch, beſides what is made of our home-manufaRy. Pla, 
red yarn, It appears from the ſtamp-maſter's books, — 
that from 1ſt November 1780 to 1ſt November 1781, 
there were ſtamped at Paiſley no leſs than 1,248,843 
yards, value 105,930 l. 19 8. 104. The making of 
white ſtitching thread was introduced into this town a. 
bout 50 or 60 years ago. A gentleman in this place 
lately diſcovered the method of making what is called 
3 abhite · thread, to as great perfection as that made 

y Mr Leland and Son, London. The value of this 
branch is computed at about 60,0001. annually. There 
are alſo 1 manufactures of a more local nature. 
There are three of hard- ſoap and tallow- candles, and 
one of black - ſoap. The candles, eſpecially the mould. 
ed ones, are reckoned the beſt and moſt elegant that 
have been made in Scotland; and great quantities is 
ſent into England, to America, and to the Weſt In. 
dies. The annual amount of theſe laſt branches are 
eſtimated at nearly 20,000 J. There are alſo two or 
three, tan-· works, and a porter brewery, in town; and 
in the neighbourhood there is a coperas work, a calli- 
co printing work, and two works for the cotton ſpin- 
ning manufaQory. ' 

The river on which Paiſley ſtands runs from ſouth 
to north ; and falls into Clyde, after it has joined the 
conflux of the rivers Grief and Black-Cart at Inchin. 
nan bridge, about three miles below the town. At 
ſpring-tides, veſſels of 40 tons burthen come up to the 
quay. The communication by water is of great im- 
| cone to the inhabitants : for in this way they are 
requently ſerved with fiſh of different kinds, and can 
ſend their goods and manufactures to Port-Glaſgow 
and Greenock, and to Glaſgow likewiſe ; and now, 
when the canal is finiſhed, they have alſo a communi- 
cation with the frith of Forth. 

Paiſley was created a burgh of barony in the year 
1488; and the affairs ofthe community are managed by 
three bailies, of which the eldeſt is commonly in the com- 
miſſion of the peace, a treaſurer, a town-clerk, and 17 
counſellors, who are annually elected upon the firſt Mon- 
day after Michaelmas. It gives the title of baron to 
the earls of Abercorn ; the firſt of whom was a young- 
er ſon of the Duc de Chatellerault. The black-bok 
of Paiſley, frequently mentioned in Scottiſh hiſtory, was 
a chronicle of the public affairs and remarkable events, 
kept by the monks who refided in the monaſtery al- 
ready mentioned. It agreed in every material fact 
with the Scoti-chronicon of Fordun ; and is by many 
thought to be the ſame performance. . 

PAITA, a ſea-port of America, in Peru, and in 
the audience of Quito. The town conſiſts of about 200 
houſes but one ftory high; and the walls are made of 
ſplit cane and mud, and the roofs only a covering of 
leaves. The only defence of Paita is a fort without et- 
ther ditch or out-work ; but it is ſurrounded by a brick 
wall of little or no ſtrength, on Which are mounted 
eight pieces of cannon. Commodore Anſon got pol- 
ſeſſion of this fort in 1741; and took and burnt the 
town, becauſe the governor refuſed to ranſom 1t- 
Long. Bo. 5. S. Lat. 5. 5. : 

PALACE, Parartivm, a name generally given te 
the dwelling-houſes of kings, princes, and other great 
perſonages; and taking different epithets, according. 


Palice 
| 
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the quality of the inhabitants, as imperial palace, royal 
palace, pontifical palace, cardinal palace, ducal palace, 


Palate. ep;/ſcopal palace, &c. 
—— * PaLace- Court. See MaxsUALs RA. 


PALA MON, or MerickxrEs, in fabulous hiſtory, 
2 marine god, was the ſon of Athamas, king of Thebes 
and Ino. The latter, fearing the rage of the king her 
huſband, took Melicertes in her arms, and leaped with 
him into the ſea, when they were both changed into 
marine deities z the mother under the name Leucothea, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the fame with Aurora; and her 
ſon under that of Palemon, or Portunus, a god who 
preſided over ſea-ports. Pauſanias ſays, that Melicer- 
tes was ſaved on the back of a dolphin, and his dead 
body thrown on the iſthmus of Corinth, where Siſy- 
phus, his uncle, who reigned in that city, inſtituted to 
bis honour the Iſthmian games. 

Pal MO (Q. Rhemmius), a Latin grammarian, 
born at Vicenza, was the ſon of ſlave. He taught at 
Rome with great applauſe under Tiberius and Clau— 
dius, and Juvenal mentions him with praiſes. We have 
only ſome fragments of his works. 

PALJ/ZEPAPHOS, (Strabo, Virgil, Pliny), a town 
of Cyprus, where ſtood a tewple of Venus; and an ad- 
joining town called Nea Paphos ; where St Paul (truck 
Elymas blind, and converted the proconſul Sergius 
Paulus. 7 | | 

PALZESTRA, in Grecian antiquity, a public build- 
ing, where the youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſtling, 
running, playing at quoits, &c. 

PALASTROPHYLAKRX, was the director of the 
palæſtra, and the exerciſes performed there. 

PALAMEDIA, in ornithology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of grallz. The bill is conical, the ſu- 
perior mandible being crooked; and the feet have three 
_— toes, There are two ſpecies, both natives of 

raſil. 

PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind of exerciſe 
performed at a ſtake by the ſoldiers. "The ſtake being 
fixed in the ground, and fix feet bigh above it, the 
young undiſciplined ſoldiers advanced againſt it, armed 
with a hurdle and cudgel, inſtead of a ſword and ſhield, 
and went through all the rules of attack and defence, 
as if actually engaged with an adverſary. Sometimes 
they ſtood at a diſtance, and attacked with miſſive wea- 
Pons; at the ſame time uſing all the requiſite motions 
for defending themſelves, and warding off what might 
be thrown againſt them. 

PALATE, in anatomy, the fleſh that compoſes the 
roof, or the upper and inner part, of the mouth. 
»The palate has much the ſame ſtructure with the 
gums; but it has alſo a greatjnumber of glands, diſco- 
vered ſo early as the time of Fallopius: theſe are prin- 
Cipally fituated in the hinder part near the uvula, where 
it 18 pendulous, in the manner of a curtain, which part 
is called the velum, or clauſtrum, of the palate. 'The 
glands lituated particularly in this part, ſecrete a mu- 
cous fluid, ſerving to lubricate the mouth and throat, 
and to facilitate deglutition : they have a great num- 
ber of apertures there for the diſcharge of this humour 
into the mouth, 

, he great uſes of this membrane are to defend the 
bones of the palate from corrupting; and for prevent- 
ing, by its clauſtrum or velum, the thin s to be ſwal- 
owed from ; 3 

getting up into the noſtrils. 
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PALATINATE, a province or ſigniory, poſſeſſed Pale gte. 


by a palatine. ; 
PALATINATE of the Rhine, a province of Germany, 
divided into two parts by the Rhine, called the Upper 
and Lower Palatinate, The formier lics in the circle 
of Bavaria, and belongs to the clector thereof; but 
the latter, in the circle we are now treating, belongs 
to the elector Palatine. The latter part is bounded to 
the ealt by the county of Katzenelinbogen, the arch- 
biſhopric of Mentz, the biſhopric of Worms, and part. 
of the territory of the Tuetonic order in Franco- 
nia; to the welt, by Alſace, the duchy of Deuxponts, 
the county of Sponheim, the duchy of Simmern, and 
certain diſtricts of the electorate of Mentz; to the 
ſouth, by the duchy of Wurtemberg and the biſhopric 
of Spire; and to the north, by a part of archbiſhopric 
of Mentz and the county of Katzenellnbogen. It 
contains 41 towns, beſides ſcveral boroughs ; and its 
greateſt extent is about 80 miles. The air is kealth- 
ful, and the ſoil fruitful in corn, paſturage, wine, to— 
bacco, and all forts of pulſe and fruits, particularly 
walnuts, cheſnuts, and almonds. This country alto 
breeds abundance of cattle, and is well watercd by the 
Necker, the Nahe, and the Rhine. In the laſt of 
theſe, near Germerſheim and Selz, is found gold ; the 
excluſive right of ſearching for which is farmed out by 
the elector. The ſtate of religion hath varied greatly 
here ſince the Reformation, Lutheraniſm and Calvi- 
niſm having been uppermoſt by turns, till the clecto— 
tate devolved to the Popiſh branches of the family, 
when Popery, with all its ſuperſtition and mummery, 
was eſtabliſhed anew ; ſo that the Proteſtant religion 
is now on a very precarious footing in the Palatinate, 
though moſt of the natives are ſtill of that perſuaſion: 
but the two ſeas of Proteſtants, namely, the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, have greatly contributed to their 
own ruin, by their mutual jealouſy and animoſity, be- 
ing no leſs rancorous againſt one another than againſt 
their common adverſaries the Papiſts. The Lutherans 
reckon themſelves 50,000 ſtrong, and are poſſeſſed of 
about 85 churches ; but not one half of their preach- 
ers and ſchoolmaſters have a competent maintenance. 
The number of Calviniſt clergy here is eſtimated at 
500, and that of the Roman Catholics at 400. Be- 
fides ſchools and Jeſuits colleges in this country, there 
is one univerſity, namely, that of Heidelberg ; but 
there is very little trade in it except in wine. Authors 
are divided about the origin of the name Pal/atines, or 
Pſalzgraves, as the Germans call them ; but it ſeems 
moſt likely to be derived from the palatia, or palaces, 
which the old Frankiſh and German kings and Roman 
emperors were poſſeſſed of in different parts of the 
country, and over which they appointed ſupreme ſtew- 
ards or judpes, who were called Palatines or P/alz- 
graves, The countries where theſe Palatines kept 
their courts were, from them, called Palatinates ; 
which name came at laſt to be appropriated, by way 
of eminence, to this country, as being the molt con- 
ſiderable of them. The ancient electoral line failin 
in 1685, the eleQorate devolved to Philip-William 
Duke of Neuburg ; and upon the death of his ſecond 
ſon Charles-Philip, to the prince of Sulzbach. This 
elector has the title of arch-treaſurer of the empire, as 
well as the eletor of Brunſwic-Luneburgh, and is 
the fifth in rank among the ſecular electors. He is 
32 12 allo 
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Palatine: alſo one of the vicars of the empire alternately with 
the elector of Bavaria, and enjoys many other prero- 
gatives. In his own dominions, he diſpoſes of all va- 
cant benefices ; hut allows the eccleſiaſtical council, 
compoſed of two clergymen and two laymen, to pre- 
ſent two candidates, of which he chooſes one. He is 
alſo maſter of all the tithes in his dominions; but he 
either grants them to the clergy, or ſalaries in lieu of 
them, out of the revenues of the church. His title is 
Pſalzgrave of the Rhine; archtreaſurer and elector of 
the holy Roman empire; duke in Bavaria, Juliers, 
Cleve, and Berg; prince of Mors; marquis of Ber- 
gen · op- Zoom; count of Veldens, Sponheim, the Mark, 
and Ravenſberg; and lord of Ravenſtein. His quota 
to the army of the empire is 30 horſe, and 138 foot, 
or 914 florins monthly. To the chamber of Wetzlar 
he contributes, each term, 404 rix-dollars, 82 kruit- 
zers. There is an order of knighthood in this coun- 
try, viz. that of St Hubert; the badge of which is a 
quadrangular croſs pendant to a red ribbon, with a 
far on the breaſt. The whole of the elector's reve- 
nue, ariſing from the Palatinate, the duchies of Berg 
and Juliers, the ſeigniory of Ravenſtein, and the du- 
chies of Neuburg and Sultzbach, hath been eftimated 
at about 300,000 l. per annum. The military efta- 
bliſhment conſiſts of ſeveral] regiments of horſe and foot, 
befides the horſe and Swiſs life-guards. All the dif- 
ferent courts and councils, uſual in other countries for 
the different departments of goverament, are alſo to be 
found here. | 

PALATINE, or CovuxrT PartaTineg, a title an- 
ciently given to all perſons who had any office or em- 
ployment in the prince's palace ; but afterwards con- 
ferred on thoſe delegated by princes to hold courts of 
juſtice ia the provinces ; and on ſuch among the Lords 
as had a palace, that is, a court of juſtice, in their 
own houſes, 

Counties PALATINE in England. —Chefter, Durham, 
and Lancaſter, are called counties palatine. The two 
former are ſuch by preſcription, or immemorial cu- 
ſtom; or, at leaſt as old as the Norman conqueſt : the 
latter was created by king Edward III. in favour of 
Henry Plantagenet, firſt earl and then duke of Lan- 
caſter; whoſe heireſs being married to John of Gaunt 
the king's ſon, the franchiſe was greatly greatly en- 
larged and confirmed in parliament, to honour John 
of Gaunt himſelf, whom, on the death of his father-in- 
law, the king had alſo created duke of Lancaſter. 
Counties-palatine are ſo called d palatio ; becauſe the 
owners thereof, the earl of Cheſter, the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and the duke of Lancaſter, had in thoſe coun- 
ties /ur 4 regelia, as fully as the king hath in his palace; 
regalem poteſtatem in omnibus, as Bracton expreſſes it. 
They might pardon treaſons, murders, and felonies; 
they appointed all judges and juſtices of the peace; 
all writs and indictments ran in their names, as in 
other counties in the king's; and all offences were ſaid 
to be done againſt their peace, and not, as in other 
places, contra pacem domini regis. And indeed by the 
ancient law, in all peculiar juriſdictions, offences were 
ſaid to be done againſt his peace in whoſe court they 
were tried; in a court-leet, contra pacem domini; in 
the court of a corporation, contra pacem ballivorum ; 
in the ſheriff's court or tourn, contra pacem vice- 
comitis, Thieſe palatine privileges (ſo ſimilar to the 
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governance from the other inheritances of the crown- 


1 
regal independent juriſdictions uſurped by the great 
barons on the continent during the weak and infant 
ſtate of the firſt feodal kingdoms in Europe), were in 
all probability originally granted to the counties of 
Cheſter and Durham, becauſe they bordered upon 
enemies countries, Wales and Scotland : in order that 
the owners, being encouraged by ſo 2 an authority, 
might be the more watchful in its defence; and that 
the inhabitants, baving juſtice adminiſtered at home, 
might not be obliged to go out of the county, and 
leave it open to the enemy's incurſions. And upon 
this account alſo there were formerly two other coun- 
ties palatine, Pembrokeſhire and Hexhamſhire, the 
latter now united with Northumberland: but theſe 
were aboliſhed by parliament, the former in 27 Hen, 
VIII. the latter in 14 Eliz. And in 27 Hen. VIII. 
likewiſe, the powers before mentioned of owners of 
counties-palatine were abridged ; the reaſon for their 
countinuance in a manner ceaſing : though ſtill all 
writs are witneſſed in their names, and all forfeiturcs 
for treaſon by the common law accrue to them. 
Of theſe three, the county of Durham is now the 
only one remaining in the hands of a ſubject. For 
the earldom of Cheſter, as Camden teſtifies, was 
united to the crown by Hen. III. and has ever ſince 
given title to the King's eldeſt ſon. And the county 
alatine, or duchy, of Lancaſter was the property of 
— of Bolingbroke, the ſon of John of Gaunt, at 
the time when he wreſted the crown from king 
Richard II. and aſſumed the title of Hen. IV. But 
he was too prudent to ſuffer this to be united to the 
crown ; leſt, if he loſt one, he ſhould loſe the other 
alſo. For, as Plowden and Sir Edward Coke obſerve, 
© he knew he had the duchy of Lancaſter by ſure 
and indefeaſible title, but that his title to the crown 
was not ſo aſſured: for that after the deceaſe of 
Richard II. the right of the crown was in the heir of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward III.; 
John of Gaunt, father to this Henry IV. being but 
the fourth ſon.” And therefore he procured an act 
of parliament, in the firſt year of his reign, ordaining 
that the duchy of Lancaſter, and all other his heredi- 
tary eftates, with all their royalties and franchiſes, 
ſhould remain to him and his heirs for ever; and ſhould 
remain, deſcend, be adminiſtered, and governed, in 
like manner as if he never had attained the regal drg- 
nity : and thus they deſcended to his ſon and grand- 
ſon, Heory V. and Henry VI.; many new territories 
and privileges being annexed to the duchy by the 
former. Henry VI. being attainted in 1 Edward IV. 
this duchy was declared in parliament to have become 
foreited to the crown, and at the ſame time an act 
was made to incorporate the duchy of Lancaſter, to 
continue the county palatine (which might otherwiſe 
have determined by the attainder), and to make the 
ſame parcel of the duchy: and, farther, to veſt the 
whole in king Edward IV. and his heirs, kings of 
England, for ever; but under a ſeparate guiding and 
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And in 1 Hen. VII. another a& was made, to reſume 
ſuch part of the duchy lands as had been diſmem- 

bered from it in the reign of Edward IV. and to veſt 
the inheritance of the whole in the king and his heirs 
for ever, as amply and largely, and in like mannel, 


form, and condition, ſeparate from the crown of 115 
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land and poſſeſſion of the ſame, as the three Henries 
and Edward IV. or any of them, had and held the 

e. 
he iſle of Ely is not a county-palatine, though 
ſometimes erroneouſly called ſo, but only a royal 
franchiſe : the biſhop having, by grant of king Henry 
the firſt, jura regalia within the iſle of Ely; whereby 
he exerciſes a juriſdiction over all cauſes, as well cri- 
minal as civil. 

PALATINE Games, in Roman antiquity, games in- 
ituted in honour of Auguſtus by his wife Livia, after 
he had been enrolled among the gods, "Vhey were 
celebrated in the palace, and were confirmed by the 
ſucceeding emperors. | 

PALATINUS mons, or Palatium, the firſt moun- 
tain of Rome occupied by Romulus, and where he 
fred his reſidence and kept his court, as did Tullus 
Hoſtilius, Auguſtus, and all the ſucceeding emperors: 
and hence it is that the reſidence of princes is called 
palatium. The reaſon of the name is variouſly aſſign- 
ed. To the eaſt it has the Mons Ccalius, to the 
ſouth the Aventine, to the weſt the Capitoline, aud 
to the north the Forum. Palatinus, the ſurname of 
Apollo from this place; where Auguſtus built a 
temple to that god, adorned with porticos and a library, 
(Horace). 

PALATIUM, (anc. geog.) a place in the territory 
of Reate, diſtant from it 25 ſtadia. Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus reckons it one of the firft towns of the 
Aborigines, and from it Varro accounts for the name 
of the Mons Palatinus ; namely, that a colony from Pa- 
latium ſettled there. 

PalaTiun (Pliny), Pallantium (Pauſanias), Palan- 
teum (Livy) ; Pallanteum (Solinus). This laſt is the 
true writing ; the great grandfather of Evander, from 
whom it took its name, being called Pallas, not Palas: 
A town of Arcadia, which concurred to form Mega- 
lopolis 6 From it the Palatium, or Mons 
12 takes alſo its name, according to Virgil and 

y. 

ParAriuu Diacleſiani; the villa of Diocleſian, near 
Salonæ, where he died, (Euſebius). Afterwards cal- 
led Spalatum; which roſe to a conſiderable city from 
the ruins of Salonz; fituate in Dalmatia on the Adri- 
alice. Now Spalatto, or Spaletro. 

PatatTium Luculli, (Plutarch), or Villa Luculli ; 
a place between Miſenum and Baiz in Campania, of 
wonderful ſtructure. Now in ruins, and called Piſci- 
na Mirabile. | 

PALATO-saLeixnGevus, See AxaTonr, Table 

Par aro- Staphylinus, of the Muſcles. 
: PALE, a little pointed ſtake or piece of wood uſed 
in making incloſures, ſeparations, &c. The pale was 
an 1oftrument of puniſhment and execution among the 
ancient e and ſtill continues ſo among the Turks. 

ence empaling, the paſling a ſharp pale up the fun- 
dament branes tha 12 a FE F 

PALE, in heraldry. See HERACDRx, p. 4839. 

PALEARIUS (Aonius), was a man of the great- 
eſt probity, and one of the beſt writers of the 16th 
century, He gained the eſteem of the men of wit and 
Emig of his time by a noble poem on the immorta- 
ity of the ſoul. He was appointed profeſſor of po- 
os literature at Siennaz where his tranquillity was di- 
*urded by conteſts with an envious colleague, and by 
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the malicious aſperſions of his enemies; againſt which, 
however, his eloquence proved always a ſufficient de- 
fence, At laſt he left Sienna, and accepted the invi- 
tation of the magiſtrates of Lucca, who gave him ſe- 
veral marks of their eſteem, and ſettled a conſiderable 
ſtipend upon him. Some years after, he removed to 
Milan; where he was ſeized by order of Pope Pius V. 
and carried to Rome, He was convicted of having 
ſpoken in favour of the Lutherans, and again the in- 
quiſition; and therefore was condemned to be burnt. 
This ſentence was executed in 1566. He wrote ſeve- 
ral pieces M verſe and proſe ; of which the one above- 
mentioned is the moſt eſteemed. 

PALENCIA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Leon, with a rich archbiſhop's ſee. It had an univer- 
fity, but it was removed to Salamanca. It is ſeated 
in a fertile ſoil on the river Carion on the frontiers of 
Caſtile, in W. Long. 3. 7. N. Lat. 42. 10. 

PALERMO, an ancient, large, populous, rich, 
and handſome city of Sicily in the Val-di-mazara, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee and a harbour. It was the ſeat of 
the ancient kings, and is four miles in circumference. 
It is a place of great trade; the houſes are handſome 
and ſuperb ; it is alſo well fortified, and very populous. 
The public buildings, ſquares, churches, and foun- 
tains, are extremely fine. The fountain in the great 
ſquare is thought to be the fineſt in all Italy. The 
number of the inhabitants is above 200,000; and the 
harbour is very large, having a mole 1300 geometrical 
paces in length; but the veſſels that ride therein are 
not always very ſafe. There is a magnificent caſtle 
built near the ſea- ſide, wherein the viceroy reſides fix 
months in the year; and his preſence draws a great 
number of nobility to this place. This city has ſuf- 
fered greatly by earthquakes, particularly in 1693; 
and it was greatly damaged by a fire in 1730, when 
a magazine of powder was blown up, containing 400 
tons, It ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful country on the 
north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland, and at the bottom of the 
gulph of the ſame name. E. Lon. 33. 40. N. Lat. 

8. 10. 
| PALES, in Pagan worſhip, the goddeſs of the 
ſhepherds; to whom they offered milk and honey, in 
order that ſhe might deliver them and their flocks from 
wild beaſts and infectious diſeaſes. This goddels is re- 
reſented as an old woman. 

PALESTINE, a part of Aſiatie Turky, ſituated 
between 36 and 38 degrees of E. Long. and between 
31 and 34 of N. Lat. It is bounded by Mount Liba- 
nus, which divides it from Syria, on the north ; by 
Mount Hermon, which ſeparates it from Arabia De- 
ſerta, on the eaſt; by the mountains of Seir and the 
deſarts of Arabia Petrza, on the ſouth; and by the 
Mediterranean Sea on the welt, 

This once fertile and happy ſpot was firft called the 
land of Canaan, or Chanaan, from Noah's grandſon. 
In ſcripture, however, it is frequently diſtinguiſhed by 
other names; ſuch as the /and of promiſe, the land of 
God, the land of Iſrael, &. It received the name of 
Paleſtine from the Pale/tines, or Philiſtines, who poſ- 
ſeſſed a great part of it ; and it had the name of Ja- 
da, or Tudea-Paleſtina, from Fudah, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the twelve ſons of Jacob. The Chriſtians 
have denominated it the Holy Land partly on account 
of the many ſingular bleſſings it received from the di- 
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lis being made the centre of God's worſhip and his pe— 
culiar habitation ; but much more for its being the 
place of our Saviour's birth, the ſcene of his edn, 
and manifold miracles ; eſpecially the place in which 
he accompliſhed the great work of our redemption. 
As to the name of Jada, it did not begin to receive 
that till after the return of the Jews from the Babylo- 
niſh captivity, though it had been ſtyled long before 
the kingdom of Fudah, in oppoſition to that of 7/racl, 
which revolted from it under Jeroboam, in the reign of 
Rehoboam the fon of Solomon. But after the return, 
the tribe of Judah, the only one that made any figure, 
ſettling at Jeruſalem, and in the countries adjacent, 
quickly gave its name to the whole territory. By pro- 
fane authors it was called by many different names; 
ſuch as Syria, Paleſtina Syria, Cæleſyria, Iduma, I- 
dumza, and Phenicia or Phœnice; but theſe are ſup- 
poſed only to have been given out of contempt to the 
Jewiſh pation, whom they looked upon as unworthy of 
any other name than what diſtinguiſhed the molt ob- 
ſcure parts of the neighbouring provinces, 

That part of the country which was properly called 
the Land cf Promiſe, was incloſed on the weſt by the 
Mediterranean ; on the eaſt by the lake Aſphaltites, 
the Jordan, and the fea of Tiberias or of Galilee, and 
the Samachonite lake; ta the north it had the moun- 
tains of Libanus, or rather of Antilibanus, or the pro- 
vince of Phœnicia; and to the ſouth, that of Edom or 
Idumea, from which it was likewiſe parted by another 
ridge of high mountains, The boundaries of the other 
part, which belonged to the two tribes and an half 
beyond the river Jordan, are not ſo eaſily defined, as 
well as thoſe of the conqueſts made by the more pro- 
{perous kings of the Jews. All that can be ſaid with 
any probability is, that the river Arnon was the firſt 
northern boundary on that fide; and with reſpect to 
thoſe on this fide the Jordan, there is a conſiderable 
diſagreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan ver- 
ſions of the Pentateuch. | 

The extent of this country is likewiſe variouſly ſet - 
tled by geographers ; ſome giving it no more than 170 
or 180 miles from north to ſouth, and 140 in breadth 
where broadeſt, though not much above half that 
breadth where narroweſt. But from the lateſt and 
moſt accurate maps, it appears to extend near 200 
miles in length, and about 80 in breadth about the 
middle, and about 10 or 15 more or leſs, where it 
widens or ſhrinks. It reaches from 31. 30. to 33. 39. 
N. Lat. and from 34. 50. to 37. 15. E. Long. the 
longeſt day being about 14 hours 15 minutes, 

Theſe limits are ſo ſmall, conſidering that the coun- 
try is likewiſe interſected by high ridges or mountains, 
woods, Celerts, &c, that many learned men have been 


induced to queition what we read of its fertility and' 


populouſneſs in former times. It muſt be owned, in- 
deed, that when we compare its ancient and flouriſhing 
liate, when it was cultivated with the utmoſt diligence 
by perſons well ſkilled in every branch of agriculture, 
with wiat it hath been ſince the total extirpation of the 
Jews out of it, and more eſpecially ſince it fell into 
the hands of the Turks, the contraſt is amazingly 
great: but when we conſider the many evident cauſes 
which have contributed to effect this change, and even 
yet conſider the nature of the country itſelf, we find not 
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Paleſtine. vine providence, and partly on account of its metropo- 


8 


the leaſt reaſon to doubt the truth of what the ſaered Pilefing 


hiſtorians have related. Moſes deſcribes the richne 
of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, even before the Iſraelites 
got poſſeſſion of it. It even exceeded the land of E- 
gypt, ſo much celebrated by ancient hiſtorians ; eſpe. 
cially in the vaſt numbers of cattle which it produced ; 
in the quantity and excellence of its wine, oil, and 
fruits. With reſpe& to the oil and fruits, it is plain, 
that the olives and oil of Canaan exceeded in goodneſ; 
thoſe of Egypt, ſince the tribes ſent them thither from 
thence ; and as for vines, Herodotus tells us, that the 
Egyptians had none at all, but ſupplied the want of 
them by a liquor brewed from barley. The preſents 
which Jacob ſent to his ſon Joſeph, of honey, ſpices, 
myrrh, almonds, and vther fruits of Paleſtine, ſhew 
that they muſt have been much better in the land of 
Judea than in Egypt. The wines of Gaza, Aſcalon, 
and Sarepta, were famous among the moſt remote na. 
tions; though it is allowed, that the wine which was 
made at and in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
in great quantities, was equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior, 
to any of the reſt: and that of Libanus, mentioned 
by the prophet Hoſea, was no leſs celebrated for its 
excellent flavour. | 

Several circumſtances contributed to this wonderful 
fecundity : ſuch as, the excellent temperature of the 
air, which was never ſubje& to exceſſive heats or colds; 
the regularity of its ſeafons, eſpecially the former and 
latter rain; and the natural fatneſs and fertility of its 
ſoil, which required neither dunging nor manuring, and 
could be ploughed with a ſingle yoke of oxen and a 
ſmall kind of plough ; for the ſoil was, and is ſtill, ſo 
ſhallow, that to have gone deep into it, would rather 
endanger, than improve, the crop. With reſpe& to 
the excellency of its corn, we are told, that the bread 
of Jeruſalem was preferred above all other; and the 
tribe of Aſher produced the beſt of botb, and in grea- 
ter quantity than any other tribe: and ſuch plen- 
ty was there of it, that, beſides what ſufficed the 
inhabitants, who made it their chief ſuſtenance, So- 
lomon, we read, could afford to ſend 20,000 cors, 
or meaſures, of it, and as many of oil, yearly, to 
Hiram king of Tyre; beſides what they exported in- 
to other countries. And we find, even ſo late as king 
Herod ſurnamed Agrippa, the countries of Tyre and 
Sidon received moſt of their ſuſtenance from his te- 
trarchy. | 

As to their fruits, the grapes were delicious, finely 
flavoured, and very large. The palm tree and 1ts 
dates were in no leſs requeſt ; and the plain of Jericho, 
among other places, was famed for the great plenty 
and excellence of that fruit ; inſomuch, that the me- 
tropolis of that territory was emphatically ſtyled 7 
city of palm-trees. But what both this plain, an! 
other parts of Paleſtine, were moſt celebrated tor, 
was, the balſam ſhrub, whoſe balm was eſteemed 
ſo precious a drug among the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, and other nations,. and is ſtill to this 
day under the name of balm of Gilead. They 
had likewiſe the greateſt variety of other fruit-trecs 
in the higheſt perfection; and which might be, in 
ſome ſenſe, ſtyled perpetual, becauſe they were not 
only covered with a conitant verdure, but becauſe the 
new buds always appeared on the ſame boughs before 


the old fruit was ripe; and of thoſe buds, which * 
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une. in too great quantities to be allowed to come to ma- 


turity, they gathered enough to make very delightful 
ickles and ſweatmeats, eſpecially of their citrons, 
oranges, and apples of paradiſe, which laſt commonly 
hung by hundreds in a cluſter, and as big as hens e g8, 
and of an excellent taſte and flavour, Their vines yielded 
grapes twice, and ſometimes three times, a- year, great 
quantities of which were dried up, and preſerved for 
uſe, as well as their figs, plums, and other fruits. 
They had plenty of honey; the very trees diſtilled it; 
and the rocks yielded it in great quantities: but whe- 
ther that of the latter kind were there depoſited by the 
*1duſtrious bees, or produced ſome other way, is much 
diſputed by travellers and naturaliſts, They likewiſe 
cultivated ſugar-canes in great abundance; and the 
cotton, hemp, and flax, were moſtly of their own 
growth and manufacture, except ſome of a finer ſort, 
that were brought to them from Egypt, and worn by 
thoſe of the higher rank. Their vicinity to Libanus 
made the cedars, cypreſſes, and other ſtately fragrant 
trees, very common in moſt parts of the land, but 
more eſpecially in Jeruſalem. Cattle, both large and 
ſmall, they fed in vaſt quantities; and the hilly coun- 
tries not only afforded them varicty and plenty of pa- 
ture, but alſo of water, which deſcended thence into 
the valleys and lowlands, and fertilized them to the 
degree we have ſeen ; beſides ſeveral other rivers and 
brooks, ſome of the moſt remarkable of which we 
ſhall ſpeak of in their proper places. But the moſt fer- 
tile paſture- grounds were thoſe on each fide the river 
Jordan; beſides thoſe of Sharon, or Sarona, the plains 
of Lydda, Jamnia, and ſome others then juſtly famed 
for their fecundity. As for fiſh, the rivers above-men- 
tioned, the lake of Tiberias, and the Mediterranean 
Sea, afforded, as they do to this day, great plenty 
and varicty, Vaſt quantities were brought to Jeruſa- 
lem, on which the inhabitants moſtly ſubſiſted ; and 
hence one of the gates of that metropolis was, ac- 
cording to St Jerome, called the fi/h-gate. The lake 
Aſphaltites yielded ſalt in abundance, wherewith to 
ſeaſon and preſerve their fiſh, which Galen affirms to 
have been preferable to any other for wholeſomeneſs, 
digeſtion, and extenuation. In ſhort, the Scripture is 
lo pregnant with proofs of the extraordinary richneſs 
and fecundity of this once happy land, and the vaſt 
number of people that lived in it, almoſt wholly upon 
its product, to ſay nothing of the vaſt exports of its 
corn, wine, oil, raiſins, and other fruits, &c. that a 
man muſt have taken a ſtrange warp to infidelity, that 
can call it in queſtion, merely on account of the melan- 
choly and quite oppoſite figure it now makes under 
its preſent tyrannical government. 

But it ought to be conſidered, that it was then in- 
habited by an induſtrious people, who knew how to 
SO every inch of their land, and had made even 
te molt deſart and barren places to yield ſome kind 
of productions, by proper care and manure: ſo that 
the very rocks, which now appear quite bare and na- 
I, 

Wh were made to produce corn, pulſe, or paſture 
being, by the induſtry of the old inhabitants, covered 
mth mould, which, through the lazineſs of the ſuc- 
ceeding proprietors, has been ſince waſhed off with 
res and ſtorms, We may add, that the kings them- 
£ es were not above encouraging all kind of agricul- 
ure, both by Precept and example; and, above all, 


that they had the divine bleſſing promiſed to their ho- Paleftine 


neſt endeavours and induſtry : whereas it is now, and 
hath been long fince, inhabited by a poor, lazy, indo- 
lent people, groaning under an intolerable ſervitude 
and all manner of diſcouragements ; by which their 
averſion to labour and apriculture, farther than what 
barely ſerves to ſupply their preſent wants, is become, 
in a manner, natural and invincible, We may farther 
obſerve, after the judicious Mr Maundrell, that there 
is no forming an idea of its ancient flouriſhing ſtate, 
when under the influence of heaven, from what it is 
now under a viſible curſe. And, if we had not ſe— 
veral concurring teſtimonies from profane authors, 
who have extolled the fecundity of Paleſtine, that ſingle 
one of Julian the apoſtate, a ſworn enemy to Jews and 
Chriſtians, as well as to all the ſacred writings, would 
be more than ſufficient to prove it; who frequently 
makes mention, in his epiltles, of the perpetuity, as 
well as excellence and great abundance, of its fruits 
and product. The viſible effects of God's anger, 
which this country has felt, not only under Titus Veſpa- 
ſian (when myriads of inhabitants were either ſlain, or 
periſhed by the moſt ſevere famine, peſtilence, and 
other calamities ; and the reſt ſold for flaves, into all 
lands; and new colonies ſent to re-people it ; who 
found it in ſuch a deſolate ſtate, as quite diſcouraged 
them from reſtoring it to its priſtine fruitfulneſs) ; dot 
much more ſince that emperor's time, in the inunda- 
tions of the northern barbarians, of the Saracens, and 
of the more cruel and deſtructive Chriſtians during 
the holy war; and in the oppreſſion it now feels 
under the Turkiſh yoke ; may be eaſily owned to 
be more than ſufficient to have wrought the diſmal 
change we are ſpeaking of, and to have reduced the far 
greater part into a mere deſart. 

Nevertheleſs, if we may credit thoſe who have view- 
ed it in this doleful condition, they will tell us, there 
are ſtill ſuch viſible ſigns of its natural richneſs and 
fertility, as plainly ſhew, that the bare want of cul- 
ture is the main, if not the only cauſe of its preſent po- 
verty and barrenneſs. We ſhall hint, as a further proof 
of this, what a learned traveller hath lately written of it 
from his own obſervations. 

„% The Holy Land,” ſays Dr Shaw, “ were it 
as well peopled and cultivated as in former times, 
would (till be more fruitful than the -very beſt part 
of the coaſt of Syria and Pheœnice; for the foil is 
generally much richer, and, all things conſidered, 
yields a more preferable crop. Thus the cotton that 
is gathered in the plains of Ramah, Eſdraelon, and 
Zabulun, is in greater eſteem than what is cultivated 
near Sidon and Tripoli. Neither is it poſſible for 
pulſe, wheat, or any ſort of grain, to be more excel- 
lent than what is (old at Jeruſalem. The barrenneſs, or 
ſcarcity rather, which ſome authors may, either igno- 
rantly or malicioufly, complain of, doth not proceed 
from the incapacity or natural unfruitfulneſs of the 
country, but from the want of inhabitants, and the 
great averſion there is to labour and induſtry in thoſe 
few who poſſeſs it. There are, beſides, ſuch perpe- 
tual diſcords and depredations among the petty princes 
who ſhare this fine country, that, allowing it was bet— 
ter peopled, yet there would be ſmall encouragement 
to ſow, when it was uncertain who ſhould gather in 
the harveſt. Otherwiſe, the land is a good land, og 
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ſtill capable of affording its neighbours the like ſupplies 


of corn and oil which it is known to have done 1 the 
time of Solomon.“ 

PALEST RINA, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, with a biſhop's ſee. It is the capital 
of a princpality of the ſame name, and the biſhop is 
one of the fix cardinals. It was anciently famous for 
the temple of Fortune, being then called Prereſte, and 
ſeated on the top of a mountain, the ruins of which 
may yet be ſeen. E. Long. 12. 55. N. Lat. 41.51. 

PALESTRINA, is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous of the iſlands called the Lagunes, near Venice, 
and where the moſt conſiderable of the noblemen have 
houſes of pleaſure. It is 15,000 paces in length, and 
400 in breadth ; the principal harbour has alſo the 
ſame name. 

PALFIN (John), an eminent ſurgeon, anatomiſt, 
and reader in ſurgery at Ghent, the place of his birth; 
acquired great reputation by his learning and works. 
The principal of theſe are, 1. A treatiſe on Olteolo- 
gy, in 12mo, Paris 1731. 2. Anatomy of the hu- 
man body, in 2 vols 8vo, Paris 1734. He cied at 
Ghent at a great age, in 1730. | 

PALFREY, is one of the better ſort of horſes uſed 
by noblemen or others for ſtate; and ſometimes of 
old taken for a horſe fit for a woman to ride. Cam- 
den ſays, that William Fauconberge held the manor of 
Cukeny, in the county of Nottingham, in ſergeantry, 
by the ſervice of ſhoeing the king's palfrey when the 
Ling ſhould come to Mansfield. 

PALICATE, a ſea- port town of India, on this 
fide of the Ganges. It is ſeated on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, in the kingdom of Carnate, 70 miles north 
of Fort St George, Here the dutch have a factory, 
aud fort called the Fort of Guelderland. E. Long. 80. 1. 
N. Lat. 13. 34. 

PALINURI rzomoxToRiun, (Virgil, Velleius,) 
with a cognominal port, was ſituate d at the ſouth ex- 
tremity of the Sinus Pæſtanus, on the coaſt of Lu- 
cania; ſo called from Palinurus, ZEneas's ſteerſman, 
who "2g periſhed, (Mela, Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
ſæus. 

PALINDROM Us, a verſe or ſentence which runs 
the ſame when read either backwarks or forwards, 
Soch is the verſe, 

Roma tihi ſubito motibus ibit amor. 
Some people of leiſure have refined upon the Palindro- 
mus, and compoſed verſes, each word of which is the 
fame backwards as forwards; for inſtance, that of 
Camden : 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Auna. 
Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo, 


PALINGENESIA, among divines, the ſame with 
regeneration, Among chemiſts, it denotes the produ- 
cing of a body from its principles. | 

PALINGENIUS (Marcellus), well known by 
a poem divided into 12 books, and intitled Zediacus 
Vite, which he was ſeveral years of compoſing, and 
dedicated to Hercules II. of Eſte, duke of Ferrara. 
Some lay he was phyſician to the prince: others rank 
him among the learned Lutherans to whom the ducheſs 
of Ferrara gave a reception in her court and honour- 
ed with her protection. His Zodiac contains good 


things, and is a philoſophical ſatire againſt immorality 
Though this poem has borne a 


and falſe prejudices, 
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multitude of impreſſions, the author's life is but little 
known. He died ſome time between the years 1 
and 1543. 537 

PALINO D, a diſcourſe contrary to a precedin 
one: hence the phraſe of palinodiam canere was — 
for a recantation. 

PALISADES, in fortification, ſtakes made of 
ſtrong ſplit wood, about nine feet long, fix or ſeven 
inches ſquare, three feet deep in the ground, in rows 
about two and an half or three inches aſunder, placed 
in the covert way, at three feet from, and parallel to 
the parapet or ſide of the glacies, to ſecure it from 
lurpriſe. They are alſo uſed to fortify the avenues of 
open forts, gorges, halt-moons, the bottoms of ditches, 
and in general all poſts liable to ſurpriſe. They are 
uſually fixed perpendicularly, though ſome make an 
angle inclining towards the ground next the ene. 
my, that the ropes caſt over them to tear them up 
may flip off. 

Turning PAt1SADES;z an invention of Mr Coe. 
horn, in order to preſerve the paliſades of the covert 
way from the beſiegers ſhot. They are ſo ordered, 
that as many of them as ſtand in the length of a rod, 
or about ten feet, turn up and down like traps, ſo as 
not to be in ſight of the enemy till they juſt bring on 
their attack; and yet are always ready to do the pro- 
per ſervice of paliſades. 

PALISSE, in heraldry, a bearing like a range of 
paliſades before a fortification, repreſented on a felle, 
riſing up a conſiderable height, and pointed a-top, 
with the field appearing between them. 

PALIURUS, in botany. See RuAuxvus. 

PALL, in heraldry, a figure like a Greek T, about 
the breadth of a pallet; it is by ſome heralds called 
a croſs-pall, on account of its being looked upon as an 
archiepiſcopal bearing. 

PALLA, in Roman antiquity, a mantle which wo- 
men wore over the gown called ola. It was borne on 
the left ſhoulder; whence paſſing to the other ſide, un- 
der the right arm, the two ends were bound un- 
der the left arm, leaving the breaſt and arm quite 
bare. 

PALLADIO (Andres), a celebrated Italian ar- 
chite of the 16th century, was a native of Vicenza in 
Lombardy, and the diſciple of Triffin. He made ex- 
act drawings of the principal works of antiquity to be 
met with at Rome, adding commentaries to them, 
which went through ſeveral] impreſſions. But this, 
though a very uſefal work, was greatly exceeded by 
the Treatiſe of Architecture in four books, which be 
publiſhed in 1570. Inigo Jones wrote ſome excel- 
lent remarks on it; which were included in an edi— 
tion of Palladio, publiſhed by Leoni, in 2 vols fo- 
lio, 1742. 

PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of the god- 
deſs Pallas, ſuppoſed to have dropped down from 
heaven, preſerved in Troy, whereon the fate of that 
city is ſaid to have depended. It is faid that there was 
anciently a ſtatue of Pallas preſerved at Rome, in the 
temple of Veſta, which ſome pretended to be the true 
palladium of Troy, brought into Italy by Eneas: . 
was kept among the ſacred things of the temple» and 
only known to the prieſts and veſtals. It was efteem- 
ed the deſtiny of Rome; and there were ſeveral 2the!3 
made perfectly like it to ſecure it from being Roſen 


Þalingd 
Palau 
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as was that at Troy, which the oracle of Apollo de- 
clared ſhould never be taken ſo long as the palladium 
was found within its walls : this occaſioned Diomede 
and Ulyſſes, in the time of the Trojan war, to under- 
take the ſtealing of it. 

PALLET, among painters, a little oval table, or 
piece of wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth ; on 
and round which, the painters place the ſeveral colours 
they have occaſion for, to be ready for the pencil, 
The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make 
the tints required in the work. It has no handle, but, 
inſtead thereof, a hole at one end to put the thumb 
through to hold it. 

PALLET, among Potters, crucible-makers, &c. a 
wooden inſtrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for 
forming, heating, and rounding their works. They 
have ſeveral kinds: the largeſt are oval, with a handle; 
others are round, or hollowed triangularly z others, 
in fine, are in manner of large knives, ſerving to cut 
of whatever is ſuperfluous on the moulds of their 
work. : 

PaLlLET, in gilding, an inſtrument made of a ſquir- 
rel's tail, to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, 
and to apply and extend them on the matter to be 
gilt, See Girpixs. 

PALLET, in heraldry, is nothing but a ſmall pale, 
confilting of one half of it in breadth, and there- 
fore there are ſometimes ſeveral of them upon one 
ſhield, 

PALLET, is alſo a part belonging to the balance of 
a watch or movement. See the article WATCH, 

PALLIATION, or a PartiaTiveE Cure, in me- 
dicine, is when, in deſperate and incurable diſeaſes, 
after predicting the fatal event, the phyſician pre- 
ſcribes ſome remedies for mitigating the pain or ſome 
other urgent ſymproms, as 1n ulcerated cancers, or can- 
cerous ſiſtulas, and the like. 

PALLIUM, a word often mentioned in our old 
hiſtorians. Durandus tells us, that it is a garment 
made of white wool, after the following manner, viz. 
The nuns of St Agnes, every year, on the feaſt-day 
of their ſaint, offer two white lambs on the altar of 
their church, during the time they ſing Agnus Dei, in 
a ſolemn maſs ; which lambs are afterwards taken by 
two of the canons of the Lateran church, and by them 
given to the Pope's ſubdeacons, who ſend them to pa- 
{ture till ſhearing time, and then they are ſhorn, and 
the pall is made of their wool mixed with other white 
wool. The pall being thus made, is carried to the La- 
teran church, and there placed on the high altar, by 
the deacons of that church, on the bodies of St Peter 
and St Panl; and after an uſual watching, it is carried 
away in the night, and delivered to the ſubdeacons, 
who lay it up ſafe. And becauſe it was taken from 
the body of St Peter, it ſignifies the plenitude of ec- 
cleſiaſtical power: and therefore it was the prerogative 
" Popes, who pretend to be the immediate ſucceſſors of 
wy laint, to inveſt other prelates with it; which at 

w2s done nowhere but at Rome, tho? aſterwards 

at other places. 
M-$svuxpay, in the Chriſtian church, the ſun- 
dent before Eaſter ; being ſo called in memory of 
our Saviour's triumphal entry into Jeruſalem, when 
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Pal u- Tree, in botany. See Pfoxxix. 

Parma, or PALMA Nora, a very firong town of 
Italy, in the territory of Venice, and in Friuli. It 
is a very important place, for the defence of the Ve- 
netians againſt the Auſtrians and Turks; and was built 
in 1593, for that very purpoſe. They have cut a 
canal near this place, which is very advantageous. It 
is ſeated on the the ſea-fide, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Udino, and 55 north-eaſt of Venice. E. Long. 13. 
25. N. Lat. 46. 2. 

Parma, an iſland in the Atlantic Ocean, and one 
of the Canaries, 36 miles north-weſt of Gomera, and 
about 75 in circumference. It abounds in wine and 
ſugar; and has a handſume town of the ſame name, 
which carries on a trade in wine to the Weſt Indies 
and other parts. Their beſt vines grow in a {oil called 
the Brenia, where they make 12,000 butts of wine 
every year, which is well known by the name of pal:r- 
wine. There is plenty of cattle, and all forts of fruits. 
In 1625 a volcano broke out in this iſland, with a 
moſt violent earthquake; the flame was ſeen for fix 
weeks together, and a great quantity of aſhes were 
thrown as far as Teneriff. It was conquered by the 
Spainards in 1460. 

PALMARIS mvscre, in anatomy. See there, 
Table of the muſcles. . 

PALMATED, ſometbing reſembling the ſhape of 
the hand: thus we ſay, palmated leaves, roots, ſtones, 
&c. f 

PALMIPE DES, among ornithologiſts, the ſame 
with web - footed birds. See Orx1THOLOGY., 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or rather a 
deceitful art practiſed by gypſies, who pretend to fore- 
tell events by looking upon the lines and marks of the 
hand. 

PALMYRA, or Tavmos, a noble city of ancient 
Syria, now in rutns, the origin of whoſe name is un- 
certain, Neither is it well known by whom this city 
was built; for though, from the identity of the names, 
it is thought by many to have been the Tadmor in the 
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wilderneſs built by Solomon, this point is much con- 


troverted by many learned men. Nor have we any 
authentic hiſtory of it till after the captivity of the 
Roman emperor, Valerian, by the Perſians. At that 
time it was become an opulent city, to which its ſitu- 
ation in the vicinity of the Roman and Parthian em- 
pires greatly contributed; as the caravans, in going to 
or returning from the Eaſt, frequented the place, and 
thus rendered ĩt a conſiderable ſeat of merchandiſe. It 
enjoyed an independeney till the time of Trajan; who, 
having made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the Parthian 
empire, reduced Palmyra likewiſe, and it was after- 
wards accounted part of the Roman dominions. But 
when the defeat and captivity of Valerian had fo 
much weakened the empire, that the Perſians ſeemed 
to be in a fair way of becoming maſters of all the ca- 
ſtern provinces, the Palmyrenians began to entertain 
thoughts of recovering their liberty. Oderathus, prince 
of Palmyra, ſent a very reſpectful letter to Sapor on 

his return, accompanied with conſiderable preſents ; 

but by that haughty conqueror his letter and em- 

baſſy were treated with the molt provoking contempt, 

The preſents were thrown into the Euphrates: and to 
his letter Sapor replied, That his inſolenec in pretuming 

to write to his lord was inexcuſcable ; but if he could 
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himfelf before the throne bound hand and foot, in to- 
ken of a conſciouſneſs of his crime, and the puniſhment 
he deſerved. With this injurious treatment Odenathus 
was ſo provoked, that he {wore either to bring Jown 
the pride of the haughty conqueror, or die in the at- 
tempt. Accordingly, having aſſembled what forces he 
could, he fell upon the Perſians, deftroyed a number 
of them, took a great part of their baggage, and ſome 
of the king's concubines. Of the war of Odenathus 
with the Perſians, however, we know very little: only 
that though the latter were often vanquiſhed, and the 
independency of Palmyra eſtabliſhed for the preſent; 
yet Valerian was never releaſed from his captivity, tho? 
Odenathus earneſtly wiſhed to have the honour of reſ- 
cuing him from his enemies. 

Odenathus enjoyed his ſovereignty but a very ſhort 
time; being murdered by his nephew, who was ſoon 
after put to death by Zenobia the wife of Odenatbus. 
This lady is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of very extra- 
ordinary endowments both of body and mind, being, 
according to Mr Gibbon, almoſt the only Afiatic woman 
who is recorded to have overcome the obſtacles ariſing 
from the confined fituation of the fair ſex in that part 
of the world, Immediately on taking vengeance for 
the murder of her huſband, ſhe aſſumed the govern- 
ment, and ſoon ſtrengthened herſelf ſo much, that ſhe 
reſolved to ſubmit neither to the Roman nor Perſian 
power. The neighbouring Rates of Arabia, Arme- 
nia, and Perſia, dreaded her enmity, and ſolicited her 
alliance. To the dominions of Odenathus, which ex- 
tended from the Eupbrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, 
bis widow added the inheritance of her anceſtors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The empe- 
ror Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was con- 
tent, that, while be red the Gothic war, ſhe ſhould 
aſſert the dignity of the empire in the eaſt. The con- 
duct, however, of Zenobia, was attended with ſome 
ambiguity ;z nor is it unlikely that ſhe had conceived 
the deſign of erecting an independent and hoſtile mo- 
narchy. She blended with the popular manners of Ro- 
man princes the ſtately pomp of the courts of Aſia, 
and exacted from her ſubjects the ſame adoration that 
was paid to the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. She beſtowed on 
her three ſons a Latin education, and often ſhewed them 
to the troops adorned with the imperial purple. For 
herſelf ſhe reſerved the diadem, with the ſplendid but 
doubtful title of Queen of the Eaſt. 

When Aurelian paſſed over into Aſia, againſt an 
adverſary whoſe ſex alone could render her an object 
of contempt, his preſence reſtored obedience to the 
province of Bithynia, already ſhaken by the arms and 
intrigues of Zenobia, Advancing at the head of his 
legions, he accepted the ſubmiſſion of Ancyra; and 
was admitted into Tyana, after an obſtinate ſiege, by 
the help of a perfidiovs citizen. The generous, tho? 
fierce temper of Aurelian, abandoned the traitor to the 
rage of the ſoldiers: a ſuperſtitious reverence induced 
him to treat with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius 
the philoſopher, Antioch was deſerted on his approach; 
till the emperor, by his ſalutary edicts, recalled the fu- 
gitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, from 
neceſſity rather than choice, had been engaged in the 
ſervice of the Palmyrenian queen. The unexpected 
mild ucſs of ſuch a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
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EN 
Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emeſa, the wiſhes 
of the people ſeconded the the terror of his arms, 

Zenobia would have ill deſerved her reputation, had 
ſhe indolently permitted the emperor of the Weſt to 
approach within 100 miles of her capital. The fate 
of the Eaſt was decided in two great battles ; ſo fimi. 
lar in almoſt every circumſtance, that we can ſcarce] 
diſtinguiſh them from each other, except by obſervin 
that the firſt was fought near Antioch, and the ſecond 
near Emeſa. In both, the queen of Palmyra anima. 
ted the armies by her preſence, and devolved the exe. 
cution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already ſig. 
nalized his military talents by the conqueſt of Egypt. 
The numerous forces of Zenobia, conſiſted for the moſt 
part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in 
complete ſteel. The Mooriſh and Illyrian horſe of 
Aurelian were unable to ſuſtain the ponderous charge 
of their antagoniſts. They fled in real or affected dif. 
order, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 
ſuit, haraſſed them by a deſultory combat, and at 
length diſcomfited this impenetrable but unweildy 
body of cavalry. The light infantry, in the mean 
time, when they had exhauſted their quivers, remain. 
ing without protection againſt a cloſer onſet, expoſed 
their naked ſides to the ſwords of the legions. Aure. 
lian had choſen theſe veteran troops, who were uſually 
ſtationed on the Upper Danube, and whoſe valour had 
been ſeverely tried in the Allemannic war. After the 
defeat of Emeſa, Zenobia found it impoſſible to colle& 
a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations ſubje& to her empire had joined the ſtandard 
of the conqueror; who detached Probus, the braveſt of 
his generals, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Egyptian pro- 
vinces. Palmyra was the laſt reſource of the widow of 
Odenathus. She retired within the walls of her capi- 
tal; made every preparation for a vigorous reſiſtance; 
and declared with the intrepidity of a heroine, that the 
24 moment of her reign and of her life ſhould be the 

me. 

In his march over the ſandy deſart, between Emeſa 
and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was perpetually 
haraſſed by the Arabs; nor could he always defend bis 
army, and eſpecially his baggage, from thoſe flying 
troops of active and daring robbers, who watched the 
moment of ſurpriſe, and directed the flow purſuit of the 
legions. The fiege of Palmyra was an objeR far more 
difficult and important; and the emperor, who with in- 
ceſſant vigour preſſed the attacks in perſon, was bim- 
ſelf wounded with a dart. The Roman people, 
(ſays Aurelian, in an original letter), ſpeak with con- 
tempt of the war which I am waging againſt a woman. 
They are ignorant both of the character and of the 
power of Zenobia. It is impoſſible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of ſtones, of arrows, and of every 
ſpecies of miſſile weapons. Every part of the walls i 
provided with two or three baliftz, and artificial fires 
are thrown from her military engines. The fear of 
puniſhment has armed her with a deſperate courage. 
Yet I truſt fill in the protecting deities of Rome, who 
have hitherto been favourable to all my undertakings: 
Doubtful, however, of the proteRion. of the gods, aud 
of the event of the ſiege, Aurelian judged it more Pit. 
dent to oſſer terms of an advantageous capitulation? 
to the queen, a ſplendid retreat; to the citizens, ther 


ancient privileges. His propoſals were obſtivatcly eq 
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wimyr2. Jected, and the refuſal was accompanied with inſult. 


The firmneſs of Zenobia was ſupported by the hope, 
that in a very ſhort time famine would compel the Ro- 
man army to repaſs the deſart; and by the reaſonable 
expectation that the kings of the Eaſt, and particular- 
ly the Perſian moparch, would arm in the defence of 
their moſt natural ally, But fortune, and the perſe- 
verance of Aurelian, overcame every obſtacle. The 
death of Sapor, which happened about this time, di- 
ſtracted the conncil; of Perſia; and the inconſiderable 
ſuccours that attempted to relieve Palmyra, were eaſily 
intercepted cither by the arms or the liberality of the 
emperor. From every part of Syria a regular ſucceſ- 
fon of convoys ſafely arrived in the camp, which was 
increaſed by the return of Probus with his victorious 
troops from the conqueſt of Egypt. It was then that 
Zenobia reſolved to fly. She mounted the fleeteſt of 
her dromedaries; and had already reached the banks of 
the Euphrates, about 60 miles from Palmyra, when 
ſhe was overtaken by the purſuit of Avrelian's light - 
horſe, ſeized, and brought back a captive to the feet 
of the emperor. Her capital ſoon after ſurrendered, 
and was treated with unexpected lenity. The arms, 
horſes, and camels, with an immenſe treaſure of gold, 
ſilver, ſilk, and precious ſtones, were all delivered to 
the conqueror; who, leaving only a garriſon of 600 
archers, returned to Emeſa, and employed ſome time 
in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments at the 
end of ſo memorable a war, which reſtored to the obe- 
dience of Rome thoſe provinces that had renounced 
their allegiance fince the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the pre- 
ſence of Aurelian, he ſternly aſked her, How ſhe had 
preſumed to riſe in arms againſt the emperors of Rome? 
The anſwer of Zenobia was a prudent mixture of re- 
ſpect and firmneſs : . Becauſe I diſdained to conſider 
as Roman emperors, an Aureolus or a Galienus. You 
alone I — as my conqueror and my ſove- 
reign,” But as female fortitude is commonly artifi- 
| Cal, ſo it is ſeldom ſteady or conſiſtent. The courage 
of Zenobia deſerted her in the hour of trial; ſhe trem- 


bled at the angry clamours of the ſoldiers, who called + 


| aloud for her immediate execution; forgot the gene- 

rous deſpair of Cleopatra, which ſhe had — as 
her model; and ignominiouſly purchaſed life by the ſa- 
crifice of her fame and her friends. It was to their 
counſels which governed the weakneſs of her ſex, that 
ſhe imputed the guilt of her obſtinate reſiſtance; it was 
on their heads that ſhe directed the vengeance of the 
cruel Aurelian. The fame of Longinus, who was 1n- 
cluded among the numerous and perhaps innocent vic- 
ums of her fear, will ſurvive that of the queen who be- 
trayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius and 
learning were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered 
ſoldier, but they had ſerved to elevate and harmoniſe 
4 foul of Longinus. Without uttering a complaint, 

© calmly followed the executioner, pitying his un- 
poppy miſtreſs, and beſtowing comfort on his afflicted 
rs, from the conqueſt of the Eaſt, Aurelian 
2 a wn croſſed the ſtreights which divide Europe 
N 1a; when he was provoked by the intelligence 

e Palmyrenians had maſſacred the governor and 
Sarrifon which he had left among them, and again 
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erected the ſtandard of revolt. Without a moment's Palpable 


. 


deliberation, he once more turned his face towards 
Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid approach, 


and the helpleſs city of Palmyra felt the irreſiſtible 


weight of his reſentment. We have a letter of Aure- 
lian himfelf, in which he acknowleges, that old men, 
women, children, and peaſants, had been involved in 
that dreadful execution, which ſhould have been con- 
fined to armed rebellion : and although his principal 
concern ſeems directed to the re-eſtabliſhment of a 
temple of the Sun, he diſcovers ſome pity for the rem- 
nant of the Palmyreniaus, to whom he grants the 
permiſſion of rebuilding and inhabiting their city. 
But it is eaſier to deftroy than to reſtore. The ſeat 
of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually ſunk 
into an obſcure town, a trifling fortreſs, and at length 
a miſerable village. The ruins of its temples, palaces, 
and porticos of Grecian architecture, lie ſcattered over 
an extent of ſeveral'miles. Theſe magnificent remains 
were accidentally diſcovered by ſome Engliſh travellers 
from Aleppo about a century ago; and moſt ſplendid 
views have ſince been given of them by Meſſrs Wood 
and Dawkins, to #hoſ: work the curious reader is re- 
ferred. 

PALPABLE, ſomething perceivable by the ſen- 
ſes, particularly that of feeling. 

PALPITATION of the Heart. See Mepicixes 
n 206. 395. | | 

PALSY. Ibid. no 190. 377—380. & p. 4870. 

PALUDAMENT UM, in Roman antiquity, a ha- 
bit that differed but little from the chlamys, except that 
his laſt belonged chiefly to the lower claſs of people. 

PALUS Mrzoris, the ancient name of a gulph 
between Europe and Aſia, to the north of the Black 
Sea, now called the ſea of Zabach, or Aſoph. 

PALY, or ParE, in heraldry, is when the ſhield is 
divided into four or more equal parts, by perpendicular 
lines falling from the top to the bottom. 

Pal Bend:, is when the eſcutcheon is divided by 
perpendicular lines, which is paly ; and alſo by diago- 
nals, which is called Bendy. 

PAMPELUNA, the capital of the kingdom of Na- 
varre in Spain, with a very ſtrong citadel and rich 
biſhopric. It is handſome and populous, and carries 
on a great trade, ſeated in a very fertile plain, in E. 
Long. 1. 25. N. Nat. 42. 42. 

PAMPELUNA, a town of New Granada in South 


America, famous for its gold mines and numerous 


flocks of ſheep. W. Long. 68. 30. N. Lat. 6. 30. 

PAMPHYLIA, the ancient name of a country of 
Natolia in Aſia, now called Carimania and Cay-bay, 
between Lycia and Cilicia, on the ſouth coaſt, to the 
north of the Mediterranean ſea. 

PAN, in Pagan worſhip, the ſon of Mercury and 
Penelope (the wife of Ulyſſes), who was raviſhed by 
that god in the form of a white goat, while ſhe was 
keeping her father's flocks. He was educated on Mount 
Menelaus, in Arcadia, by Since, and the other nymphs, 
whom he attracted by his muſic. He afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the war with the giants, when he en- 
tangled Typhon in his nets. He attended Bacchus in his 
Indian expedition ; and when the Gauls were about to 
pillage the temple of Delphos, he ſtruck them with 
ſuch a ſudden conſternation by night, that they fled, 
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though none purſued them. He had a contelt with 


Cupid ; but was conquered by the little god, who pu- 


niſhed him, by inſpiring him with a paſſion for the 
nymph Syrinx, who treated him with diſdain : but he 
cloſely purſuing her, overtook her by the river Ladon, 
when, invoking the Naiads, ſhe was changed into a 
tuſt of reeds, which the diſappointed lover graſped in 
his arms; but obſerving, that as they trembled with 
the wind, they formed a murmuring ſound, he made 
of them the pipe for which he became ſo famous. He 
charmed Luna in the ſhape of a beautiful ram, and had 
ſeveral] other amours. 

Pan is repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy face, a thick 
beard, with the horns, legs, feet, and tail of a goat; 
holding a ſhepherd's crook in one hand, and his pipe 
of unequal reeds in the other. 

The abbe Banier remarks, that if ever the Greeks 


corrupted ancient hiſtory, it was in fabricating the 


fable of Pan. According to them, ſays Herodotus, 
Hercules Dionyſius, or Bacchus, and Pan, were the 
laſt of all the gods: however, in the opinion of the 
Egyptians, Pan was one of the eight great divinities 
that formed the firſt claſs in their theology, which were 
the moſt powerful and the moſt ancient of all. 

Diodorus makes him one of the attendants upon 

Oftris, in his Indian expedition. “ Ofiris,” ſays this 
author, „“ took with him Pan, a perſon much reſpected 
throughout his dominions : for he had not only his ſta- 
tue afterwards placed in all the temples, but a city was 
built in the Thebaid ; which, in honour of Pan, was 
called Chemmis, or Chammo, a word that fignifies in 
the Egyptian language the city of Pan.“ 
Tue ſame author, however, tells us, that he was the 
leader of a troop of fauns and ſatyrs, or wild and ruſtic 
men, much addicted to finging, dancing, and feats of 
activity, who were preſented to Ofiris in Ethiopia, 
and with whom that prince was ſo much pleaſed, that 
he retained them in his ſervice. 

Pan was regarded by the Egyptians, after his apo- 
theoſis, as the god who preſided over the whole uni- 
verſe, as Tar, one, implies. He repreſented nature 
and feftivity ; and was god of the woods and fields, 
wholly taken up with the pleaſures of a country life; 
dancing conſtantly with the fauns and ſatyrs; and run- 
ning after the nymphs, to whom he was ſuch a terror, 
that it is ſuppoſed the word panic is derived from Pa- 
nici terrores, with which thoſe who were ſaid to have 
ſeen him were ſeized. Apuleius, however, gives an 
agreeable deſcription of him. “ By chance the god 
Pan happened to be ſeated on a little eminence near a 


- Tiver; and, always conſtant in his love to the nymph 


Syrinx, transformed into a reed, he taught her to 
produce all kinds of agreeable ſounds, while his goats 
were ſkipping round him, and feeding on the banks.” 

Luciau deſcribes him as the companion, minilter, 
and counſellor of Bacchus. He was a kind of Scrub, 
a drudge fit for all work, having been occaſionally 
employed in the capacity of ſhepherd, muſician, dan- 
cer, huntſman, and ſoldier. In ſhort, he ſerved not 
only as e e di capello, in directing the Bacchanals, 
hut was ſo expert in playing upon flutes, and was ſuch 
an excellent piper cn the fiſtula, that Bacchus was ne- 
ver happy without him, 

He was particularly honoured in Arcadia, where 
the ſhepherds offered him milk and honey in wooden 
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part of the ſpoils; but if they caught nothing, th 
ſhewed their reſentment by whipping his imag 85 ey 


The Romans adopted him amongſt their deities uy. "— 


der the names of Lupercus and Lycæut. 

PANACEA, among phyſicians, denotes an uni- 
verſal medicine, or a remedy for all diſeaſes; a thin 
impoſſible to be obtained. 8 

PANA DA, a diet conſiſting of bread boiled in 
water to the conſiſtence of pulp, and ſweetened with 
a little ſugar, 

PANAMA, the capital city of the province of Da. 
rien in South America, where the treaſures of gold 
and ſilver, and the other rich merchandiſes of- Peru, 
are lodged in magazines till they are ſent to Europe, 
W. Long. 82.0. N. Lat. 9g. o. 

This town, which had been the gate through which 
an entrance was gained into Peru, had riſen to great 
* when, in 1670, it was pillaged and burnt 

y pirates. It was rebuilt on a more advantageoyz 
ſpot, at the diſtance of four or five miles from the firſt, 
Its harbour, called Perics, is very ſecure. It is form- 
ed by an archipelago, conſiſting of 48 ſmall iſlands, 
and is capable of containing the largeſt fleets, 

This place, a little while after it was founded, be- 
came the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma, 
Some hopes were. at firſt entertained. from the three 
provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which 
compoſed it; but this proſperity vaniſhed inſtanta- 
neouſly. The ſavages of Darien recovered their inde- 
pendence ; and the mines of, the two other provinces 
were found to be neither ſufficiently abundant, nor of 
an alloy good enough to make it worth while to work 
them. Five or ſix ſmall boroughs, in which are ſeen 
ſome Europeans quite naked, and a very ſmall num- 
ber of Indians, who have come to reſide there, form 
the whole of this ſtate, which the- Spaniards are not 
aſhamed of honouring with the great name of king- 
dom. It is in general barren. and unwholeſome, and 
contributes nothing to trade but pearls. 

The pearl fiſhery is carried on. in-the iſlands of the 
gulph. The greateſt part of the inbabitants employ 
ſuch of their negroes in it as are good ſwimmers. 
Theſe ſlaves plunge and replunge in the ſea in ſearch 
of pearls, till this exerciſe has exhauſted their ſtrength 
or their ſpirits, 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a certain number 
of oyſters. Thoſe in which there are no pearls, or in 
which the pearl is not entirely formed, are not reckon- 
ed. What he is able to find beyond the Ripulated 
obligation, is conſidered as his indiſputable. property : 
he may ſell it to whom he pleaſes ; but commonly he 
cedes it to his maſter at a moderate price. 

Sea monſters, which abound more about the iſlands 
where pearls are found than on the neighbouring coaſts, 
render this fiſhing dangerous. Some of theſe devour 
the divers in an inſtant. The manta fiſh, which de- 
rives its name from its figure, ſurrounds them, rolls 
them under its body, and ſuffocates them. In order 
to defend themſelves againſt ſuch enemies, every diver 
is armed with a poinard: the moment he perceives an} 
of theſe voracious fiſh, he attacks them with precau- 
tion, wounds them, and drives them away- Notwith- 


| ſtanding this, there are always ſome fiſhermen deſtroy- 


ed, and a great number crippled. The 
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The pearls of Panama are commonly of a very fine 
water. Some of them are even remarkable for their 


Pank. Gze and figure: theſe were formerly fold in Europe. 


Since art has imitated them, and the paſſion for 
diamonds has entirely ſuperſeded or prodigiouſly di- 
miniſhed the uſe of them, they have found a new mart 
more advantageous than the firſt. They are carried 
to Peru, where they are in great eſtimation. « 
This branch of trade has, however, infinitely leſs 
contributed to give reputation to Panama, than the 
advantage which it hath Jong enjoyed of being the 
mart of all the productions of the country of the 
Incas, that are deſtined for the old world. "Theſe 
riches, which are brought hither by a ſmall fleet, were 
carried, ſome on mules, others by the river Chagre, 
to Porto Bello, that is fituated on the northern coalt 
of the ithmus which ſeparates the two ſeas. 
PANARI, one of the Lipari iſlands lying in the 
Tuſcan Sea. It is only five miles in circumference, 
and the ſoil is barren. E. Long. 15. o. N. Lat. 


o. 

" PANARO, a river of Italy, which riſes in the 
Appennines, croſſes the valley of Frignano; and ruy- 
ning on the confines of the Modeneſe and Bologneſe, 
waters Fenal, and falls into the Po at Bondeno, ten 
miles above Ferrara. 

PANATHENZA, in Grecian antiquity an an- 
cient Athenian feſtival, in honour of Minerva the 
protectreſs of Athens, and called Athenga. There 
were two feſtivals under this denomination, the greater 
and the leſſer. The greater panathenea were exhi- 
bited every five years ; the leſs every three, or, ac- 
cording to ſome. writers, annually. Though the cele- 
bration of neither, at firſt, employed more than one 


day; yet in after-times they were protracted for the 


ſpace of many days, and ſolemnized with greater pre- 
varations and magnificence than at their firſt inſtitu- 
tion. wa 

Prizes were eſtabliſhed there for three different kinds 
of combat: the firſt conſiſted of foot and horle races; 
the ſecond, of athletic excerciſes z and the third, of 
poetical and muſical conteſts. Theſe laſt are ſaid to 
have been inſtituted by Pericles. Singers of the firft 
clals, accompanied by: performers on the flute and 
eithara, exerciſed their talents here, upon ſubjec per- 
lzribed by the directors of theſe exhibitions. And 
while the Athenian ſtate was free and independent, 
tne noble and generous actions of Harmodins and 
Ariſtogiton, who had oppoſed the power of the Piſi- 
iratidz, and of Ariftobulus, who had delivered the 
Athenians from the oppreſſion of the thirty tyrants 
mpoied upon them by the Lacedzmonians, were cele- 
brated in theſe longs. 
| PANAX, Gixs Exo, a genus of the dioecia or- 
ver, belonging to the polygamia claſs of plants. 
There are two ſpecies, the quinquefolium and trifolium. 
Yoth theſe are natives of North America. The 
'ermer is generally believed to be the ſame with the 
Tartarian ginſeng; the figures and deſeriptions of that 
plant which have been ſent to Europe by the miſ— 
Honaries, agreeing perfectly with the American Plant, 
This bath a jointed, fleſhy, and taper root, as large 
* man's finger, frequently divided into two ſmaller 
: we downwards, The {talks riſes near a foot and 
n half high, and is naked at the top, where it gene- 
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rally divides into three ſmaller foot · ſtalks, each ſu- — 
anay. 
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ſtaining a leaf compoſed of five ſpear- ſhaped lobes, 
ſawed on their edges: they are of a pale green, and 
a little hairy. The flowers grow on a {lender foot- 
ſtalk, juſt at the diviſion of the foot-ſtalks which 
ſuſtain the leaves, and are formed into a ſmall umbel at 
the top; they are of an herbaceous yellow colour, 
eompoled of ſmall yellow petals, which are recurved. 
Theſe appear the beginning of June; and are ſucceeded 
by compreſſed, heart-ſhaped berries, which are firſt 
green, but afterwards turn red; inclofing two hard, 
compreſſed, heart-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in the 
beginning of Auguſt. The ſecond ſort grows naturally 
in the ſame countries: but Mr Miller never ſaw more 
than one plant, which was ſent to him from Maryland, 
and did not live beyond the firſt year; being planted 


in a dry foil, in a very dry ſeaſon. The ſtalk was“ 


ſingle, and did not riſe more than five inches in 
height, dividing into three foot - ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
a trifoliate leaf, whoſe lobes were longer, narrower, 
and deeper indented on their edges, than the former. 
The flower-ftalk roſe from the diviſions of the foot- 
ſtalk of the leaves ; but before the flowers opened, the 
plant decayed, 

Properties, The root of this plant 1s uſed in me- 


dicine. It is two or three inches long, taper, about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, often forked at the 


bottom, which gives it a diſtant reſemblance of a 


man, whence it is called ginſeng; it is elegantly 


ſtriated with circular wrinkles ;z it is of a browniſh 
yellow colour on the outfide, and whitiſh or of a pale 
yellow within ; on the top are commonly one or more 


little knots, which are the remains of the ſtalks of 


the preceding years, and from the number of which 
the age of the root is judged of, "Thoſe roots which 
are brought from China are ſomewhat paler than thoſe 
from America, but in no ather reſpect is any difference 
found. 

The Chineſe eſteem the ginſeng root as a general 
reſtorative and corroborant : to the taſte it is mucila- 
ginous, and ſweet like liquorice; yet accompanied 
with a degree of bitterneſs and a flight aromatic 
warmth, with little or no ſmell: the ſweet matter of 
theſe roots is preſerved in the watery as well as in the 
ſpirituous extract, and ſo is their aroma; the ſpiri- 
tnous extract is a pleaſant warm bitteriſh tweet. 

A dram of the ginſeng root may be ſliced and 
boiled in a quarter of a pint of water to about two 
ounces ; then a little ſugar being added, it may be 
drank as ſoon as it is cool enough: the doſe mult be 
repeated morning and evening; but the ſecond doſe 
may be prepared from the ſame portion of root which 
was uſed at firſt, for it may always be twice boiled. 
The plant has been intrbduced into the Britiſh gardens, 
and will thrive in thoſe places where it hath a light 
ſoil and ſhady ſituation, and will produce flowers 
and ſeeds ; but the latter, though in appearance ripe 
and perfect, will not produce any new plants, as Mr 
Miller ſays he has repeatedly made the experiment, 
and waited for them three years without diſturbing 
the ground. 

PANAY, an iſland of Afia, and one of the Phi- 
lippines, lying between thoſe of Paragoa and Negro. 
It is 250 miles in circumference, and is the moſt po- 
pulous and fertile of them all. It is watered by a 

| great 
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Panacarpus great number of rivets and brooks, and produces a 
great quantity of rice. 

Pando. PANACARPUS, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
ſhew which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited 
to the people. In this ſpeRacle, the Circus being all 
ſet over with large trees, repreſented a foreſt, into 
which the beaſts being let from the dens underground, 

the people, at a ſign given by the emperor, purſued, 
ſhot, and killed all they covld lay hold of, which they 
afterwards carried away, to regale upon at home. 
The beaſts uſually given on theſe occaſions were boars, 
deers oxen, and ſheep. 

PANCIROLLUS (Guy), a famous lawyer of 
Rhegium, was a perſon of an excellent genius, which 
he cultivated with the greateſt care in the principal 
univerſities of Italy; and was afterwards ordinary 
profeſſor of law at Padua. Philibert Emanuel, duke 
of Savoy, invited him to his univerſity in 1571, 
where he compoſed his ingenious treatiſe De rebus in- 
wventis et deperditis, But the air of Turin not agree- 
ing with him, he there loſt an eye; and, for fear of 
loling the other, returned to Padua, where he died 
in 1591. 

PANCREAS, in anatomy. See there, n“ 356. 

PANDATA RIA, (Suetonius, Pliny, Strabo); 
Pandateria, (Mela, Tacitus): An iſland in the Tuſ- 
can ſea; a place of baniſhment for the more illuſtrious 
exiles. Hither Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, was 
baniſhed for her incontinence. To this iſland Tibe- 
rius baniſhed Agrippina, his daughter-in-law, (Sue- 
tonius). It was the place of confinement of Octavia, 
the daughter of Cladius, married to Nero; a fight 
that affected every eye, (Tacitus). Now Santa Ma- 
ria, ſituate berween Pontia and Iſchia, ( Holſtenius). 

PANDECTS, Ax DE, in juriſprudence, the 
digeſt, or collection, made by Juſtinian's order, of 534 
deciſions or judgments of the ancient lawyers, on ſo 
many queſtions occurring in the civil law ; to which 
that emperor gave the force and authority of law, by 
the epiſtle prefixed to them.— The word is Greek, 
Tiz»y#:xr#i, compounded of wv, © all,” and 9: xomn, ca- 
tio, © I take;“ g. d. a compilation, or a book con- 
taining all things, —Though others, as Bartoli, will 
have it formed from 72», and 9 x2%a:; ag if theſe books 
contained the whole doctrine of the law. 

The pandects conſiſt of 50 books, and make the firſt 
pert.of the body of the civil law. 

They were denoted by two 77; but the copiſts ta- 
king thoſe * for f, the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them 
by V. | 

The Florentine pandeds, are thoſe printed from a fa- 
mous ancient manuſcript at Florence. 

Papias extends the denomination of pardeds, to the 
Old and New Teſtament. 

There are alſo Paxbvz:cta Medicine, © PandeAs of 
Medicine;“ a kind of dictionary of things relating to 
medicine, compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus of Mantua, 
who lived about the year 1297. Leunclavius has pub- 
liſhed Pandeds of Turky; and biſhop Beveridge, Pan- 
defta canonum. 

PANDICULATION, a ſtretching; or that vio- 
lent and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually ac- 
companies the act of yawning, 

PANDORA, in fabulous hiſtory, a woman formed 
by Prometheus, to whom each of the gods gave ſome 
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naſius, Cyrill, Baſil, Chryſoſtom, &c. + 
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perfection. Venus beſtowed upon her beauty; Pallas, Pandas 
wiſdom ; Juno, riches ; Apollo, mufic ; and Mercury, || 
eloquence : but Jupiter being diſpleaſed at Prometheus. Pl. 
for having ſtolen fire from heaven to animate the maſs 
he had formed, gave Pandora a box, which ſhe was 
ordered not to open; and then ſent her to the earth 
with this box, in which were incloſed age, diſeaſes, 
peſtilence, war, famine, envy, diſcord, and all the 
evils and vices that could afflict mankind. This fatal 
box was opened by Epimetheus, Prometheus's brother, 
when inſtantly all the diſeaſes and miſchiefs with which 
it was filled ſpread over the earth, and Hope alone te- 
mained at the bottom, 

PANDOURS, are Hungarian infantry : they wear 
a looſe garment fixed tight to their bodies by a girdle, 
with great ſleeves, and large breeches hanging down to 
their ancles. They uſe fire-arms, and are excellent 
markſmen : they alſo uſe a kind of ſabre near four feet 
long, which they uſe with great dexterity. 

PANDOSIA, (Livy, Juſtin, Strabo), an inland 
town of the Brutti, and a place of ſtrength, on the ri- 
ver Acheron, where Alexander of Epirus, deceived 
by the oracle of Dodona, met his fate and periſhed, 
Now Mendicino, ( Holſtenius). Another of Epirus, 
(Strabo) ; fituate on the river Acheron, (Livy); 
which Alexander of Epirus was adviſed to avoid as fa- 
tal, but which he met with in Italy. This laſt is ſaid 
to have been the refidence of the Oenotrian kings, 
(Strabo. ) 

PANEAS, (Pliny, Joſephus) ; the apparent ſpring 
from which the Jordan riſes, on the extremity of the welt 
ſide of the Trachonitis, (Pliny). 

Paxeas, (Coins, Pliny, Joſephus), the name of a 
diſtrict adjoining to the ſpring Paneas, with a cogno- 
minal town, either enlarged and adorned, or original- 
ly built, by Philip ſon of Herod, and called Cæſarea, 
by Joſephus; and in St Matthew, Cæſarea of Philip; 
with a temple erected to Auguſtus his benefaQor, who 
conferred the 'Trachonitis upon him, (coin). It was 
afterwards called Neronias, in honour of Nero, (Joſe- 

hus). 
; PANEGYRIC, an oration in praiſe of ſome extra- 
ordinary thing, perſon, or virtue. 

The name is Greek, nre»»»vgrc; formed of wav, = all,” 
and «yugo, I afſemble;” becauſe anciently held in 
public and ſolemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either at 
their games, their feaſts, fairs, or religious meetings. 

PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiſtory, an ecclefia- 
ſtical book, uſed by the Greek church, containing the 
panegyrical orations of various authors, on the ſolem- 
nities of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints, | 

Among the principal authors of this work are Atha- 


PANEL, { Panella, Pane!lum ), according to Sir Edw. 
Coke, denotes a little part; but the learned Spelman 
ſays, that it ſignifies ſchedula vel pagina, a ſchedule 
or roll; as a panel of parchment, or a counterpane of 
an indenture : but it is uſed more particularly for 2 
ſchedule or roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors 33 
the ſheriff returns to paſs upon any trial. And the 
impanelling a jury is the entering their names in à pa- 
nel, or little ſchedule of parchment. 

PaxEL, in Scots law, ſignifies the priſoner at the 
bar, or perſon who takes his trial before the court o 
juſticiary for ſome crime. 


Pangonia 


| 
Pantheon. 
. 
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pANGONIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of cryſtals, confilting of ſuch as are compoſed of 
many angles. 


PANIC, denotes an ill-grounded terror or fright, 


See PAN. 
PANICLE, in botany, denotes a ſoft woolly beard, 


on which the ſeeds of ſome plants, as millet, reeds, and 


hay. 

BANNELS of a SADDLE, are two cuſhions or bol- 
ſters, filled with cows, deer, or horſe's hair, and placed 
under the ſaddle, on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galliag the horſe. 

PANNICULUS carxosvus, in comparative ana- 
tomy, a robult fleſhy tunic, fituated in beaſts between 
the {kin and the fat; by means of which they can move 
their {kin in whole or in part. It is altogether want- 
ing in mankind. - 

PANNONIA, (Pliny, Strabo, Dio), an extenſive 
country of Europe, having the Danube on the north, 
Dalmatia on the ſouth, Noricum on the weſt, and 
Moeſia on the eaſt. It is divided in ſuperior and infe- 
rior, (Ptolemy, Dio). The common boundary be- 
tween both were the river Arabo and mount Cetius, 
having the ſuperior to the weſt, and the inferior on the 
eaſt fide. This diviſion is thought to be no older than 
the times of the Antonines. Pannonicus the epithet, 
(Martial). 

PANORMUS, (Polybius, Pauſanias), a town of 
Achaia, in Peloponneſus, near the promontory Rhium. 
—Another, (Ptolemy, Pliny,) a town on the north 
ſide of Crete. A third, (Ptolemy), in Macedonia, on 
the Egean ſea, near mount Athos.—A fourth, of Sa- 
mos, ( Livy.)—A fifth, of Sicily; an ancient city, built 
by the Phcenicians, (Thucydides) ; a principal town of 
the Carthaginians, (Polybius); ſituate between Lily- 
bæus and Pelorus, (Mela): a Roman colony. Now 
Palermo, capital of the iſland, on the north fide. E. 
Long. 13. N. Lat. 38. 30.—A ſixth Panormus of the 
Thracia Cherſoneſus, placed by Pliny on the weſt fide 
of the peninſula, and mentioned by no other writer. 

Paxvoz uus, (Ptolemy), a port of Attica; its name 
denoting it to be capaciqus. Another, of Epirus, 
(Strabo, Ptolemy); a large harbour in the heart of the 
Montes Cerauni, below the citadel Chimzra.—A third, 
of Ionia, (Strabo); near Epheſus, with the temple of 
the Ephetian Diana. 

PANORPA, the Scoryr10Nn-FLy, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of inſects belonging to the order of neuroptera. 

Phe roſtrum is horny and cylindrical ; there are two 
pappi, and three ſtemonata; the feelers are longer 
than the thorax ; and the tail of the male is furniſhed 
with a forceps. There are four ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 


by the colour and ſhape of their wings. They ſkip, 


and are found in meadows. 

PANTALARIA, an iſland in the Mediterranean 
Sea, between Sicily and the main land of Africa, about 
17 miles in circumference. It is near the coaſt of Tu- 
nis, and abounds in cotton, fruits, and wine; but the 
inhabitants are obliged to bring all their corn to Sicily, 
as it belongs to the king of the two Sieilies. E. Long. 
12. 25. N. Lat. 36. 55. 

PANTALOON, a ſort of garment conſiſting of 

reeches and ſtockings all of one piece; ſaid to have 
deen firſt introduced by the Venetians. 

YANTHEON, a beautiful edifice at Rome, ancis- 
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ently a temple, dedicated to all the nods; but now Pantheon, 


converted into a church, and dedicated to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs, 

This edifice is generally thought to have been built 
by Agrippa ſon-in-Jaw to Auguſtus, becauſe it has the 
following inſcription on the frieze of the portico : 

M. AGRIPPA L, F. COS. TERTIUM FECIT. 

Several antiquarians and artiſts, however, have ſup- 
poſed that the pantheon exiſted in the times of the 
commonwealth; and that it was only embelliſhed by 
Agrippa, who added the portico. Be this as it will, 
however, the pantheon when perfected by Agrippa 
was an exceedingly magnificent building ; the form of 
whoſe body is round or cylindrical, and its roof or 
dome is ſpherical: it is 144 feet diameter within; and 
the height of it, from the pavement to the grand aper- 
ture on its top, through which it receives the light, 1s 
juſt as much. Ir is of the Corinthian order. The inner 
circumference is divided into ſeven grand niches, 
wrought in the thickneſs of the wall: fix of which are 
flat at the top; but the ſeventh, oppoſite to the entrance, 
is arched. Before each niche are two columns of an- 
tique yellow marble fluted, and of one entire block, 
making in all 14, the fineſt in Rome. The whole wall 
of the temple, as high as the grand cornice incluſive, is 
caſed with divers ſorts of precious marble in compart- 
ments. The frieze is entirely of porphyry. Above the 
grand cornice ariſes an attic, in which were wrought, at 
equal diſtances, 14 oblong ſquare niches: between each 
niche were four marble pilaſters, and between the pila- 
laſters marble tables of various kinds. This attic had a 
complete entablature; but the cornice projected Jeſs than 
that of the grand order below. Immediately from the cor- 
nice ſprings the ſpherical roof, divided by bagds, which 
croſs each other like the meridians and parallels of an ar- 
tificial terreſtrial globe. The ſpaces between the bands 
decreaſe in ſize as they approach the top of the roof; 
to which, however, they do not reach, there being a 
conſiderable plain ſpace between them and the great 
opening. That ſo bold a roof might be as light as poſ- 
fible, the architect formed the ſubſtance of the ſpaces 
between the bands, of nothing but lime and pumice 
ſtones. The walls below were decorated with lead and 
braſs, and works of carved filver over them; and the 
roof was covered on the outfide with plates of gilded 
bronze. There was an aſcent from the ſpringing of 
the roof to the very ſummit by a flight of ſeven ſtairs. 


And if certain authors may be credited, theſe ſtairs 


were ornamented with pedeſtrian ſtatues, ranged as an 


amphitheatre. This notion was founded on a paſſage 


of Pliny, who ſays, © That Diogenes the ſculptor de- 
corated the pantheon of Agrippa with elegant ſtatues; 
yet that it was difficult to judge of their merit, upon 
account of their elevated ſituation.” Ihe portico is 
compoſed of 16 columns of granite, four feet in dia- 
meter, eight of which ſtand in front, with an equal in- 
tercolumniation all along, contrary to the rule of Vi- 
truvius, who is for having the ſpace anſwering to the: 
door of a temple, wider. than the reſt. On theſe co- 
lumns is a pediment, whoſe tympanum, cr flat, was or- 
namented with bas-reliefs in braſs ; the croſs beams 
which formed the ceiling of the portico were covered 
with the ſame metal, and ſo were the doors. The aſcent 

up to the portico was by eight or nine ſteps, 
Such was the pantheon, the richaels of which 5 0 
ed. 
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Panacarpus great number of rivets and brooks, and produces a 


Pandora. 


great quantity of rice. ; 

PANACARPUS, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
ſhew which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited 
to the people. In this ſpeRacle, the Circus being all 
ſet over with large trees, repreſented a foreſt, into 
which the beaſts being let from the dens underground, 
the people, at a fign given by the emperor, purſued, 
ſhot, and killed all they could lay hold of, which they 
afterwards carried away, to regale upon at home. 
The beaſts uſually given on theſe occaſions were boars, 
deers oxen, and ſheep. 

PANCIROLLUS (Guy), a famous lawyer of 
Rhegium, was a perſon of an excellent genius, which 
he cultivated with the greateſt care in the principal 
univerſities of Italy ; and was afterwards ordinary 
profeſſor of law at Padua. Philibert Emanuel, duke 
of Savoy, invited him to his univerſity in 1571, 
where he compoſed his ingenious treatiſe De rebus in- 
ventis et deperditis. But the air of Turin not agree- 
ing with him, he there loſt an eye; and, for fear of 
loling the other, returned to Padua, where he died 
10 1591. 

PANCREAS, in anatomy. See there, n“ 356. 

PANDATARIA, (Suetonius, Pliny, Strabo) ; 
Pandateria, (Mela, Tacitus): An iſland in the Tuſ- 
can ſea; a place of baniſhment for the more illuſtrious 
exiles, Hither Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, was 
baniſhed for her incontinence. To this iſland Tibe- 
rius baniſhed Agrippina, his daughter-in-law, (Sue- 
tonius). It was the place of confinement of Octavia, 
the daughter of Cladius, married to Nero; a ſight 
that affected every eye, (Tacitus). Now Santa Ma- 
ria, ſituate berween Pontia and Iſchia, ( Holſtenius). 

PANDECTS, yrAnDECTX, in juriſprudence, the 
digeſt, or collection, made by Juſtinian's order, of 534 
deciſions or judgments of the ancient lawyers, on ſo 
many queſtions occurring in the civil law; to which 
that emperor gave the force and authority of law, by 
the epiſtle prefixed to them.— The word is Greek, 
Tlasdenra, compounded of wer, © all,” and 9: xomn, ca- 
tio, © I take;” g. d. a compilation, or a book con- 
taining all things, —Though others, as Bartoli, will 
have it formed from va, and Je. as if theſe books 
contained the whole doctrine of the law. 

The pandects conſiſt of 50 books, and make the firſt 
pert.of the body of the civil law. 

They were denoted by two ; but the copiſts ta- 
king thoſe v for f, the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them 
by F. 

The Florentine pandectt, are thoſe printed from a fa- 
mous ancient manuſcript at Florence. 

Papias extends the denomination of pardeds, to the 
Old and New Teſtament. 

There are alſo PANvDECTA Medicine, © PandeAs of 
Medicine 3”? a kind of dictionary of things relating to 
medicine, compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus of Mantua, 
who lived about the year 1297. Leunclavius has pub- 
liſhed Pandeds of Turky; and biſhop Beveridge, Pan- 
decta canonum. 

PANDICULATION, a ftretching ; or that vio- 
lent and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually ac- 
companies the act of yawning. 

PANDORA, in fabulous hiſtory, a woman formed 
by Prometheus, to whom each of the gods gave ſome 
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perfection. Venus beſtowed vpon her beauty; Pallas, Pan, 
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wiſdom ; Juno, riches ; Apollo, mufic ; and Mercury, 
eloquence : but Jupiter being diſpleaſed at Prometheus 
for having ſtolen fire from heaven to animate the maſs 
he had formed, gave Pandora a box, which ſhe was 
ordered not to open; and then ſent her ta the earth 
with this box, in which were incloſed age, diſeaſes, 
peſtilence, war, famine, envy, diſcord, and all the 
evils and vices that could afflict mankind. This fatal 
box was opened by Epimetheus, Prometheus's brother, 
when inſtantly all the diſeaſes and miſchiefs with which 
it was filled ſpread over the earth, and Hope alone te- 
mained at the bottom. 

PANDOURS, are Hungarian infantry : they wear 
a looſe garment fixed tight to their bodies by a girdle, 
with great ſleeves, and large breeches hanging down to 
their ancles. They uſe fire-arms, and are excellent 
markſmen : they alſo uſe a kind of ſabre near four feet 
long, which they uſe with great dexterity. 

PANDOSIA, (Livy, Juſtin, Strabo), an inland 
town of the Brutti, and a place of ſtrength, on the ri- 
ver Acheron, where Alexander of Epirus, deceived 
by the oracle of Dodona, met his fate and periſhed, 
Now Mendicino, (Holſtenius). Another of Epirus, 
(Strabo) ; fituate on the river Acheron, (Livy); 
which Alexander of Epirus was adviſed to avoid as fa- 
tal, but which he met with in Italy. This laſt is ſaid 
to have been the reſidence of the Oenotrian kings, 
(Strabo.) 

PANEAS, (Pliny, Joſephus) ; the apparent ſpring 
from which the Jordan riſes, on the extremity of the welt 
ſide of the Trachonitis, (Pliny). 

Paxeas, (Coins, Pliny, Joſephus), the name of a 
diſtri adjoining to the ſpring Paneas, with a cogne- 
minal town, either enlarged and adorned, or original- 
ly built, by Philip ſon of Herod, and called Cz/arca, 
by Joſephus; and in St Matthew, Cæſarea of Philip; 
with a temple erected to Auguſtus his benefaQor, who 
conferred the Trachonitis upon him, (coin). It was 
afterwards called Neronias, in honour of Nero, ( Joſe- 

hus). | 

PANEGYRIC, an oration in praiſe of ſome extra- 
ordinary thing, perſon, or virtue. | 

The name is Greek, ne»»»verc; formed of way, © all,” 
and «yugy, © I afſemble;”” becauſe anciently held in 
public and ſolemn afſemblies of the Greeks, either at 
their games, their feaſts, fairs, or religious meetings. 

PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiſtory, an ecclefia- 
ſtical book, uſed by the Greek church, containing the 
panegyrical orations of various authors, on the ſolem- 
nities of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints, 

Among the principal authors of this work are Atha- 
naſius, Cyrill, Baſil, Chryſoſtom, &c. 

PANEL, { Panella, Panellum ), according to Sir Edw. 
Coke, denotes a little part ; but the learned Spelman 
ſays, that it ſignifies ſchedula vel pagina, a ſchedule 
or roll;“ as a panel of parchment, or a counterpane of 
an indenture : but it is uſed more particularly for 2 
ſchedule or roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors 33 
the ſheriff returns to paſs upon any trial. And the 
impanelling a jury is the entering their names in a pa- 
nel, or Iittle ſchedule of parchment. 

PaxEL, in Scots law, ſignifies the peiſoner at the 
bar, or perſon who takes his trial before the court of 
juſticiary for ſome crime. PAN 


Panel. 


Pangonia 


l 
Pantheon. 
„6 
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pANGONIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of cryſtals, conſiſting of ſuch as are compoſed of 
many angles. ; 25 
PANIC, denotes an ill- grounded terror or fright, 
Ax. 
Ser NicL E in botany, denotes a ſoft woolly beard, 
on which the ſeeds of ſome plants, as millet, reeds, and 


hay. 8 

PANNELS VA SADDLE, are two cuſhions or bol- 
ſters, filled with cows, deer, or horſe's hair, and placed 
under the ſaddle, on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galliag the horſe. 

PANNICULUS carnosvus, in comparative ana- 
tomy, a robult fleſhy tunic, fituated in bealts between 
the ſkin and the fat; by means of which they can move 
their {kin in whole or in part. It is altogether want- 
ing in mankind. 

PANNONIA, (Pliny, Strabo, Dio), an extenſive 
country of Europe, having the Danube on the north, 
Dalmatia on the ſouth, Noricum on the weſt, and 
Moeſia on the eaſt. It is divided in ſuperior and ir;fe- 
rior, (Ptolemy, Dio). The common boundary be- 
tween both were the river Arabo and mount Cetius, 
having the ſuperior to the weſt, and the inferior on the 
eaſt ide. This divifion is thought to be no older than 
the times of the Antonines. Pannonicus the epithet, 
(Martial). 

PANORMUS, (Polybius, Pauſanias), a town of 
Achaia, in Peloponneſus, near the promontory Rhium. 
—Another, (Ptolemy, Pliny,) a town on the north 
fide of Crete. A third, (Ptolemy), in Macedonia, on 
the Egean ſea, near mount Athos.—A fourth, of Sa- 
mos, ( Livy.)—A. fifth, of Sicily; an ancient city, built 
by the Phaenicians, (Thucydides); a principal town of 
the Carthaginians, ( Polybius) ; ſituate between Lily- 
bæus and Pelorus, (Mela): a Roman colony. Now 
Palermo, capital of the iſland, on the north fide. E. 
Long. 13. N. Lat. 38. 30.—A ſixth Panormus of the 
Thracia Cherſoneſus, placed by Pliny on the welt fide 
of the peninſula, and mentioned by no other writer. 

Paxormus, (Ptolemy), a port of Attica; its name 
denoting it to be capaciaus.—Another, of Epirus, 
(Strabo, Ptolemy); a large harbour in the heart of the 
Montes Cerauni, below the citadel Chimzra.—A third, 
of Ionia, (Strabo); near Epheſus, with the temple of 
the Epheſian Diana. 

PANORPA, the ScorP10N-FLyY, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of inſeQs belonging to the order of neuroptera. 
The roſtrum is horny and cylindrical ; there are two 
pappi, and three ſtemonata; the feelers are longer 
than the thorax ; and the tail of the male is furniſhed 
with a forceps. There are four ſpecies, diſtinguiſned 
by the colour and ſhape of their wings. They ſkip, 
and are found in meadows. 

PANTALARIA, an iſland in the Mediterranean 
Sea, between Sicily and the main land of Africa, about 
17 miles in circumference. It is near the coaſt of Tu- 
nis, and abounds in cotton, fruits, and wine; but the 
inhabitants are obliged to bring all their corn to Sicily, 
as 1t belongs to the king of the two Sicilies. E. Long. 
12. 25. N. Lat. 36. 55. 

PANTALOON, a ſort of garment conſiſting of 
reeches and ſtockings all of one piece; ſaid to have 
deen firſt introduced by the Venetians. | 

LANTHEON, a beautiful edifice at Rome, anci- 


N 


ently a temple, dedicated to all the nods; but now Pantheon, 


converted into a church, and dedicated to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs, 

This edifice is generally thought to have been built 
by Agrippa ſon-in-Jaw to Auguſtus, becauſe it has the 
following inſcription on the frieze of the portico : 

M. AGRIPPA L. r. COS. TERTIUM FECIT. 

Several antiquarians and artiſts, however, have ſup- 
poſed that the pantheon exiſted in the times of the 
commonwealth; and that it was only embelliſhed by 
Agrippa, who added the portico. Be this as it will, 
however, the pantheon when perfected by Agrippa 
was an exceedingly magnificent building; the form of 
whoſe body is round or cylindrical, and its roof or 
dome is ſpherical: it is 144 feet diameter within; and 
the beight of it, from the pavement to the grand aper- 
ure on its top, through which it receives the light, is 
Juſt as much. Ir is of the Corinthian order. The inner 
circumference is divided into ſeven grand niches, 
wrought in the thickneſs of the wall: fix of which are 
flat at the top; but the ſeventh, oppoſite to the entrance, 
is arched. Before each niche are two columns of an- 
tique yellow marble fluted, and of one entire block, 
making in all 14, the fineſt in Rome. The whole wall 
of the temple, as high as the grand cornice incluſive, is 
caſed with divers ſorts of precious marble in compart- 
ments. The frieze is entirely of porphyry. Above the 
graud cornice ariſes an attic, in which were wrought, at 
equal diſtances, 14 oblong ſquare niches: between each 
niche were four marble pilatters, and between the pila- 
laſters marble tables of various kinds. This attic had a 
complete entablature; but the cornice projected leſs than 
that of the grand order below. Immediately from the cor- 
nice ſprings the ſpherical roof, divided by bands, which 
croſs each other like the meridians and parallels of an ar- 
tificial terreſtrial globe. The ſpaces between the bands 
decreaſe in fize as they approach the top of the roof ; 
to which, however, they do not reach, there being a 
conſiderable plain ſpace between them and the great 
opening. That ſo bold a roof might be as light as poſ- 
fible, the architect formed the ſubſtance of the ſpaces 
between the bands, of nothing but lime and pumice 
ſtones. The walls below were decorated with lead and 
braſs, and works of carved filver over them; and the 
roof was covered on the outfide with plates of gilded 
bronze. There was an aſcent from the ſpringing of 
the roof to the very ſummit by a flight of ſeven ftairs. 


And if certain authors may be credited, theſe ſtairs 


were ornamented with pedeſtrian ſtatues, ranged as an 


amphitheatre. This notion was founded on a paſſage 


of Pliny, who ſays, „That Diogenes the ſculptor de- 
corated the pantheon of Agrippa with elegant ſtatues; 
yet that it was difficult to judge of their merit, upon 
account of their elevated ſituation.” The portico is 
compoſed of 16 columns of granite, four feet in dia- 
meter, eight of which ſtand in front, with an equal in- 
tercolumniation all along, . contrary to the rule of Vi- 
truvius,. who is for having the ſpace anſwering to the: 
door of a temple, wider. than the reſt. On theſe co- 
lumns is a pediment, whoſe tympanum, cr flat, was or- 
namented with bag-reliefs in braſs ; the croſs beams 
which formed the ceiling of the portico were covered 
with the ſame metal, and ſo were the doors. The aſcent 

up to the portico was by eight or nine ſteps, 
Such was the pantheon, the richneſs of which indu- 
CA. 
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The eruption of Veſuvius, in the reign of Tiberius, 
damaged the pantheon very conſiderably; it was re- 
paired by Domitian, which occaſioned ſome writers to 
mention that prince as the founder of the building. The 
emperor Adrian alſo did ſomething to it. But it ap; 
pears, that the pantheon is more indebted to Septimius 
Severus, than to any one ſince its erection. The molt, 
perhaps, that any of his predeceſſors had done, was the 
adding ſome ornament to it: Septimius beſtowed eſſen- 
tial reparations upon it. The following inſcription ap- 
pears upon the architrave : 

IMP, CAES. SEPTIMIUS. SEVERYS, 
PIVS PERTINAX. 
ARABICVS. PARTHICYS. PONTIF, 
MAX, TRIB. POT. | 
cos. 111. r. r. ET, IMP. CAES» 
MARCTS. 
AVRELIVS., ANTONINYS. rivs. 
FELIX, AVG. TRIB. 
POT. v. COS. PROCOS. PANTHEYM, 
VETVSTATE. 
OBRVPTVM, CVM. OMNI. 
RESTITVERVNT. 

It is really a manner of aſtoniſhment, that a ſtruc- 
ture, which, granting it to have been built by Agrip- 
pa, was not more than 200 years old, ſhould have fallen 
into decay through age. This ſingle confideration 
ſcems ſufficient to confirm the opinion of thoſe who be- 
lieve it to have ſtood in the time of the commonwealth. 

The temple ſubſiſted in all its grandeur, till the in- 
curſon of Alaric in the time of Honorius. Zozymus 
relates, that the Romans having engaged to furniſh 
this barbarian prince with 3000 pounds weight of gold, 
and 5000 pounds weight of ſilver, upon condition that 
he ſhould depart from their walls; and it proving im- 
poſlible to raiſe thoſe ſums either out of he public 
treaſury or private purſes, they were obliged to ſtrip 
the temples of their ſtatues and ornaments of gold and 
filver. It is probable that the pantheon ſupplied a good 
part, as that of Jupiter Capitolinus was the only one in 
Rome that could vie with it for riches. 

Alaric carried cff nothing from the Romans befides 
their precious metals. Thirty-nine years after this, 
Genferic king of the Vandals took away part of their 
marbles; and whether from a greedineſs of plunder, or 
from 2 reliih of the productions of art, loaded one of 
his fhips with flatues. It cannot be queſtioned, but 
that on this occaſion the pantheon was forced to part 
with more of its ornaments, and that the ineſtimable 
works of Diogenes became the prey of this Barbarian. 

Before theſe unwelcome viſits of the Goths and Van- 
dals, the Chriſtian emperors had iſſued ediQas for demo- 
liſhing the pagan temples. But the Romans, what- 
ever were their motives, ſpared the pantheon, which is 
known to have ſuffered no damage from the zeal of the 
pontifTz, or the indignation of the ſaints, before the firſt 
ficge of Rome by Alaric. It remained ſo rich till a- 
bout the year G55, as to excite the avarice of Conftan- 
tine II. who came from Conſtantinople to pillage the 
pantheon, and executed his purpoſe ſo far as to ſtrip it 
both of its infide and outſide brazen coverings, which 
he tranſported to Syracuſe, where they ſoon after fell 
into the hands of the Saracens. 


About 50 years before this, pope Boniface IV. had 
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Pantheon. oed Pliny to rank it among the wonders of the world. 
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obtained the pantheon of the emperor Phocas, to make Panihery 


a church of it. The artiſts of thoſe days were totally =” 


ignorant of the excellence of the Greek and Roman ar. 
chiteAure, and ſpoiled everything they laid their hands 
upon. To this period, certain alterations are to be re. 
ferred, of which we ſhall ſpeak by and by. 

Aſter the devaſtations of the barbarians, Rome wag 
contracted within a narrow compals: the ſeven hills 
were abandoned; and the Campus Martius, being an 
even plain, and near the Tyber, became the ground. 
plat of the whole city. The pantheon, happening tg 
ſtand at the entrance of the Campus Martius, was pre. 
ſently ſurrounded with houſes, which ſpoiled the fine 
proſpect of it; and it was yet more deplorably diſgra. 
ced by ſome of them which ftood cloſe to its walls, 
Pedlars ſhades were built even within its portico, and 
the intercolumniations were bricked up, to the Irrepa- 
rable damage of the matchleſs pillars, of which ſome 
loſt part of their capitals, ſome cf their baſes, and o- 
thers were chiſſeled out fix or ſeven inches deep, and az 
many feet high, to let in poſls. Which excavations 
are to this day half filled up with brick and mortar; a 
ſad monument of the licentiouſneſs of the vulgar, and 
of the ſtupid avarice of thoſe who ſold them the privi- 
lege to ruin the nobleſt piece of art in the world! 

This diforder continued till the pontificate of Eu- 
gene IV. whoſe zeal for the decency of a conſecrated 
place, prevailed upon him to have all the houſes clear- 
ed away that incumbered the pantheon, and ſo the mi- 
ſerable barracks in the portico were knocked down. 

From the time Conſtantius carried off the braſs pla- 
ting of the external roof, that part was expoſed to the 
injuries of the weather, or at beſt was but flightly 
tiled in, till Benedict II. covered it with lead, which 
Nicholas V. renewed in a better ſtyle. 

It does not appear that from this time to Urban VIII, 
any pope did any thing remarkable to the pantheon. 

Raphael Urban, who had no equal as a painter, and 
who as an architect had no ſuperior, left a conſiderable 
ſum by his will for the reparation of the pantheon, 
where his tomb is placed, Perino de la Vagua, Jaco- 
mo Udino, Annibale Carrachi, Flamingo Vacca, and 
the celebrated Archangelo Corelli, did the ſame. All 
the ornaments within, that have any claim to be called 
good, are of the latter times; the paintings merit 
eſteem; and the ſtatues, though not maſter-pieces, do 
bonour to ſculpture, which alone is a proof that they 
are poſterior to the 15th century. 

But, with all the reſpe& due to a pontiff, who was 
otherwiſe a protector, and even a practiſer of the arts, 
it were much to be wiſhed that Urban VIII. had not 
known that the pantheon exiſted. The inſcriptions cut 
at the fide of the door inform us, that he repaired it; 
yet, at the ſame time that he built up with one hand, 
he pulled down with the other. He cauſed two bell 
fries of a wretched taſte to be erected on the ancient 
front work, and he diveſted the portico of all the re- 
mains of its ancient grandeur, viz. the brazen cover- 
ture of the croſs beams, which amounted to ſuch 2 
prodigious quantity, that not only the valt baldaquin, 
or canopy, of the confeſſional in St Peter's, was caſt out 
of it, but likewiſe a great number of cannon for the 
caltle of St Angelo. This pope, who was of the fa- 
mily of Barbarini, preſented alſo as much of this me- 


tal to his nephew, as was ſufficient for the decoration 
0 
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pantheon of his new palace; on which occaſion this remarkable 


inade was ftuck up, 
aſqui Nod non fecerunt Barbari fecere Barbarini. 


this inſtance. a ; 

It is ſurpriſing, that whilſt all theſe operations were 
carrying on in the portico, he never once thought of 
repairing the damages which time had wrought in it! 
Of the 16 pillars which ſupported this magniticent pile, 
there were no more than 13 left the three next the 
temple of Minerva had diſappeared; with theſe the en- 
tablature and an angle of the front had tumbled down. 
There were not wanting in Rome fragments enough 
of antique columns that might have been put together 
and ſet up, to have prevented the downfall of a pile 
which deſerved to ſtand as long as the world endured. 

Alexander VII. did what Urban VIII. had neglec- 
ted to do. At the ſame time that Bernini was con- 
ſtructing the colonnade of St Peter, this pontiff order- 
ed ſcarch to be made for pillars to match thoſe of the 
portico of the pantheon; and ſome were found not far 
from the French church of St Lewis, of the very ſame 
model. They were granite of the iſle of Ilva, and 
thoſe of the portico were Egyptian granite; the colour, 
however, was the ſame, ſo that the effect was equal. 
The pope's zeal did not ſtop here; he cauſed all the 
old houſes before the portico to be pulled down, and 
the ſoil and rubbiſh to be cleared away, which covered 
the ſteps, and even the baſes of ſome of the pillars. 
He began covering the roof with marble, and raiſed a 
lantern over the aperture, to keep out rain; but death 
took him off before his project was completed. Cle- 
ment IX. his ſucceſſor, incloſed the portico within iron 
rails. Several later popes have added to its decora- 
tions, which were all in the taſte of the times they were 
done in, and the body of the edifice and its architec- 
ture gained nothing from them. The main obje& of 
their holineſſes liberality was the embelliſhment of the 
grand altar, One gave purple curtains, another be- 
ſtowed filver tabernacles; others again vaſes, and ſuperb 
dreſſes, ſuited to the ſolemn ceremonies of religion. 
All theſe might be called rich; but they had in no ſenſe 
a tendency to retrieve the ancient majeſty or original 
ſplendour of the temple. The true guſto of the orna- 
ments was a little imitated at the revival of the arts. 
Good ſtatues took place of the ſkeletons and ſquat fi- 
gures that ridiculouſly diſgraced the altars for the ſpace 
of eight centuries. The paintings of Perugino, Coz- 
2a, and Greſſi, covered the dulf moſaics with which 
the Greeks of Conſtantinople had loaded the walls of 
molt of the churches in Rome. The porpbyry and 
the green and yellow antique, found among the old 
runs, were employed to much advantage. 

PANTHER, in zoology. See Leo. 

PANTOMIME, NTavowiwer, among the ancients, 
a perſon who could imitate all kind of actions and 
characters by ſigns and geſtures, without ſpeaking. 

he pantomimes made a part in the theatrical en- 
tertainments of the ancients ; their chief employment 
was to expreſs, in geſtures and action, whatever the 
Chorus ſung, changing their countenance and behavi- 
our 23 the ſubject of the ſong varied. They were very 
«ncient in Greece, being derived from the heroic 
umes, according to ſome ; but however this may be, 


e were certainly known in Plato's time, In Rome 
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it was ſo late as the time of Auguſtus before they 
made their appearance. As to their dreſs, it was 
various, being always ſuited as near as poſſible to that 
of the perſon they were to imitate. The crocota was 
much uſed among the Roman pantomimes, in which 
and other female dreſſes they perſonated women. 

PANUCO, a town and proviuce of North America, 
in New Spain, lying to the north of Mexico, with a 
biſhop's ſee. There are veins of gold, and ſalt-works, 
which are the principal revenue of the inhabitants. 
It is ſeated near the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the Gulph of Mexico. W. 
Long. 100 5. N. Lat. 24. o. 

PAPA, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Lower Hun- 
gary, in the county of Veſprin. It was taken from 
the Turks in 1683, after railing the ſiege of Vienna, 
and is ſubjeQ to the houſe of Auſtria, It is ſeated on 
a mountain, near the river Marchaez, in E. Long. 
18. 10. N. Lat. 47. 20. 

PAPAVER, the Porr; a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants. 

Species. 1. The ſomniferum, or ſomniferous com- 
mon garden- poppy, riſes with an upright ſmooth ſtalk, 
dividing or branching a yard or more high; garniſhed 
with large, deeply jagged, amplexicaule, ſmooth leaves; 
and terminated by large, ſpreading, dark-purple, and 
other coloured flowers, ju the varieties, having ſmooth 
cups and capſules, flowering in June and July. There 
are a great many varieties, ſome of them extremely 
beautiful. The white officinal poppy is one of the 
varicties of this ſort. It grows often to the height of 
five or fix feet, having large flowers both ſingles and 
doubles, ſucceeded by capſules or heads as * as 
oranges, each containing about 8000 ſeeds. 2. The 
rhoeas, or wild globular- headed poppy, riſes with an 
upright, hairy, multiflorous ſtalk branching a foot 
and an half high; garniſhed with long, pinnatified, 
deeply cut, hairy leaves; the ſtalk terminated by many 
red and other coloured flowers in the varieties, ſuc- 
ceeded by globular ſmooth capſules. The flowers 
appear in June. 3. The Cambricum, or Welſh poppy, 
has a perennial root, pinnated cut leaves, ſmooth, up- 
right, multiflorous ſtalks a foot and an half high; 
garniſhed with ſmall pinnated leaves, and terminated 
by many large yellow flowers, ſucceeded by ſmooth 
capſules. The flowers appear in June. 4. The ori- 
entalis, or oriental poppy, hath a large, thick, perennial 
root; long, pinnated, ſawed leaves; upright, rough, 
uniflorous ſtalks, terminated by one deep red flower, 
ſucceeded by oval, ſmooth, capſules. The flowers 
appearing in May. 

Propagation. All the kinds are hardy, and will 
proſper any where. The two firſt ſpecies being an- 
nual, are to be propagated only by feeds; but the two 
laſt by parting the roots as well as the ſeeds. 

Uſes. The ſomniferous quality of the white poppy 
is well known. This quality reſides in the milky 

juice of the capſule containing the ſeeds, nor is it eva- 
porated by aryiog the juice ; hence the dried capſules 
are preſerved in the ſhops for making the ſyrup. The 
inſpiſſated juice itſelf is a kind of opium; and for an 
account of its virtues ſee the article Orium. The 
ſeeds alſo make a very agreeable emulſion, but have 
no ſoporifie virtue. 
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is male and female upon different roots : the floyers 
of the former are white, and of the latter yellowiſh, 
The tender buds of theſe laſt are preſerved into ſweet- 
meats ;z and the long mango- popo, which is ſaid to be 
little inferior to an Eaſt India mango, into pickles. 
When nearly ripe, the fruits are likewiſe boiled and 
eaten with any kind of fleſh-meat, care being taken 
previouſly to cleanſe them of the milky corroſive juice 
contained in them, which is of ſo penetrating a nature, 
ſays Hughes, that if the unripe fruit, when unpeeled, 
is boiled with the tougheſt old ſalt meat, it will ſoon 
make it ſoft and tender; and, if hogs are for any 
conſiderahle time fed with the raw fruit, it wears off 
all the-mucous ſlimy matter which covers the inſide of 
the guts; and would in time, if not prevented by a 
change of food, entirely lacerate them. This juice, 
according to Linnzus, is ſometimes made vſe of to 
cure ring- worms and ſuch cutaneous eruptions, It 
muſt be expelled by the medium of ſalt- water before 
the fruit is fit for uſe. It is remarkable, that the ſtalk 
of this plant is herbaceous and hollow; which laſt at- 
tribute las paſſed into a proverb in Barbadoes and 
other Welt India iflands, where it is common to 
charaReriſe a diſſembler, by ſaying, that he is as hol- 
low as a popo. 

PAPER, ſheets of a thin matter, made of ſome 
vegetable ſubſtance. 

Ihe materials on which mankind have, in different 
ages, contrived to write their ſentiments, have been 
extremely various; in the early ages they made uſe of 
ones, and tables of woed, wax, ivory, &c. See 
Book. 

Paper, with regard to the manner of making it, 
and the materials employed therein, is reducible to 
ſeveral kinds; as Egyptian paper, made of the ruſh 
papyrus ; bark-paper, made of the inner rind of ſeve- 
ral trees; cotton- paper; incombultible paper; and 
European paper, made of linen rags. 

Egyptian paper was principally uſed among the 
ancients; being made of the papyrus, or biblus, a 
ſpecies of ruſh which grew on the bank of the Nile. 
In making it into paper, they began with lopping off 
the two extremes of the plant, the head and the root; 
the remaining part, which was the ſtem, they cut 
lengthwiſe into two nearly equal parts, and from each 
of theſe they ſtripped the ſcaly pellicles of which it 
conſiſted. The innermot of theſe pellicles were looked 
on as the beſt, and that neareſt the rind as the worſt : 
they were therefore kept apart, and made to con- 
ſtitute two different ſorts of paper. As the pellicles 
were taken off, they extended them on a table, 
laying them over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that 
the fibres made right angles: in this ſtate they were 
glued together by the muddy waters of the Nile; or, 
when thoſe were not to be had, with paſte made of the 
ſineſt wheat-flour, mixed with hot water and a ſprink- 
ling of vinegar. The pellicles were next preſſed to 
get out the water, then dried, and laſtly flatted and 
ſmoothed by beating them with a mallet : this was 
the Egyptian paper, which was ſometimes farther 
polithed by rubbing it with a glaſs- ball, or the like. 

Bark-paper was only the inner whitiſh rind, in- 
cloſed between the hark and the wood of ſeveral trees, 
as the maple, plane, beech, and elm ; but eſpecially the 
tilia, or linden-tree, which was chat moſtly yicd for 
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this purpoſe. On this ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, p. 
the ancients wrote books, ſeveral of which are ſaid — 
be ſtill extant. 

Chineſe paper is of various kinds. Some is made of 
the rinds or barks of trees, eſpecially the mulberry- tree 
and elm, but chiefly of the bamboo and cotton. tręe. 
In fact, almoſt each province has its ſeveral paper. 
The preparations of paper made of the barks of tree; 
may be inſtanced in that of the bamboo, which is a 
tree of the cane or reed kind. The ſecond ſkin of the 
bark, which 1s ſoft and white, is ordinarily made uſe 
of for paper : this is beat in fair water to a pulp 
which they take up in large moulds, ſo that ſome ſheets 
are above twelve feet in length ; they are completed, 
by dipping them ſheet by ſheet in alum-water ; which 
ſerves inſtead of the fize among us, and not only 
hinders the paper from imbibing the ink, but makes 
it look as if varniſhed over. This paper is white, ſoft, 
and cloſe, without the leaſt roughneſs ; though it 
cracks more eaſily than European paper, is very 
ſubje& to be eaten by the worms, and its thinneſs 
makes it liable to be ſoon worn out. 

Cotton-paper is a ſort of paper which has been in 
uſe upwards of 600 years. In the French king's libra. 
ry are manuſcripts on this paper, which appear to be 
of the 10th century; and from the 12th century, 
cotton manuſcripts are more frequent than parchment 
ones. Cotton-paper is ſtill made in the Eaſt Indies, 
by beating cotton-rags to a pulp. | 

Linen or European paper appears to have been firſt 
introduced among us towards the beginning of the 
14th century ; but by whom this valuable commodity 
was invented, is not known. The method of making 
paper of linen or hempen rags, is as follows : The 
linen-rags being carried to the mill, are firſt ſorted, 
then waſhed very clean in puncheons, whoſe ſides are 
grated with ſtrong wires, and the bottoms bored full 
of holes. After this they are fermented, by laying them 
in heaps cloſe covered with ſacking, till they ſweat 
and rot, which is commonly done in four or five days. 
When duly fermented, they are twiſted into handfuls, 
cut ſmall, and thrown into oval mortars, made of well- 
ſeaſoned oak, about half a yard deep, with an iron- 
plate at bottom, an inch thick, eight inches broad, 
and thirty long; in the middle is a waſhing-block, 
grooved, with five holes in it, and a piece of hair- 
ſieve faſtened on the inſide; this keeps the hammers 
from touching it, and prevents any thing going out 
except foul water. Theſe mortars are continually ſup- 
plied with water, by little troughs from a ciſtern, fed 
by buckets fixed to the ſeveral floats of a great wheel, 
which raiſes the wooden hammers for pounding the 
rags in the mortars. When the rags are beaten to 2 
certain degree, called the fr/? /zuf, the pulp is fe- 
moved into boxes, made like corn-chandlers bins, with 
the bottom-board aſlant, anda little ſeparation on the 
front for the water to drain away. The pulp of the 
rags being in, they take away as many of the front- 
toards as are needful, and preſs the maſs hard down 
with their hands; the next day they put on another 
board, and add more pulp, till the box is full; and 
here it remains mellowing a week, more or leſs, ac. 
cording to the weather. After this, the tuff is again 
put into clean mortars, and is beaten afreſh, and 
moved into boxes, as before; in which ate it 18 * 


a WW . 
the ſecond ſtuff. The maſs is beat a third time, till 


{ome of it being mixed with fair water, and brewed 
to and fro, ,appears like flour and water, without any 
lumps in it: it is then fit for the pit - mortar, where it 
13 perfectly diſſolved, and is then carried to the vat, 
to be formed into ſheets of paper. But lately, inſtead 
of pounding the rags to a pulp with large hammers, 
as above, they make uſe of an engine, which per- 
forms the work in much leſs time. This engine con- 
ſiſts of a round ſolid piece of wood, into which are 
ſaſtened ſeveral long pieces of ſteel, ground very ſharp. 
This is placed in a large trough with the rags, and a 
ſufficient quantity of water. At the bottom of the 
trough is a plate with ſteel bars, ground ſharp like the 
former; and the engine being carried round with pro- 
digious velocity, reduces the rags to a pulp in a very 
Mort time. It muſt be obſerved, that the motion of 
the engine cauſes the water in the trough to circulate, 
and by that means conſtantly returns the ſtuff to the 
ciigine, The trough is conſtantly fed with clean 
water at one end, while the dirty water from the rags 
is carried off at the other, through a hole, defended 
with wire gratings, in order to hinder the pulp from 
going out with the dirty water, 

When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as above, it 
is carried to the vat, and mixed with a proper quantity 
of water, which they call priming the vat, The var is 
rightly primed, when the liquor has ſuch a proportion 
of the pulp, as that the mould, on being dipped into 
it, will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet of paper 
of the thickneſs required. The mould is a kind of ſieve 
exactly of the ſize of the paper to be made, and about 
an inch deep, the bottom being formed of fine braſs 
wire, guarded underneath with fticks, to prevent it bag- 
ging down, and to keep it horizontal; and further, to 
ſtrengthen the bottom, there are large wires placed in 
parallel lines, at equal diſtances, which form thoſe lines 
viſible in all white paper when held up to the light: 
the mark of the paper is alſo made in this bottom, by 
interweaving a large wire in any particular form. This 
mould the maker dips into the liquor, and gives it a 
ſhake as he takes it out, to clear the water from the 
pulp. He then flides it along a groove to the coucher, 
who turns out the ſheet upon a felt laid on a plank, and 
lays another felt on it; and returns the mould to the 
maker, who by this time has prepared a ſecond ſheet 
in another mould: and thus they proceed, laying alter- 
nately a ſheet and a felt, till they have made fx quires 
of paper, which is called a 2%; and this they do 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that, in many ſorts of paper, two 
men make 20 poſts and more in a day. A poſt of pa- 
per being made, either the maker or coucher whiſtles; 
on which four or five men advance, one of wham 
draws it under the preſs, and the reſt preſs it with 
great force, till all the water is ſqueezed from it; af- 
ter which it is ſeparated ſheet by ſheet from the felts, 
and laid regularly one ſheet upon another ; and having 
88 a ſecond preſſing, it is hung up to dry. 
7 lufficiently dried, it is taken off the lines, rub- 

< mooth with the hands, and laid by till fized; 
EO is the next operation. For this they chooſe a 
8 22 day; and having boiled a proper quan- 
45 clean parchment, or vellum-ſhavings, in water, 
ne fr nm to a ſize, they prepare a fine cloth, on 

ey ſtrew a due proportion of white vitriol and 
| 2 
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it into a large tub; in which they dip as much paper 
at once as they can conveniently hold, and with a 
quick motion give every ſheet its ſhare of the fize, which 
muſt be as hot as the hand can well bear it. After 
this, the paper is preſſed, hung up ſheet by ſheet to 
dry; and being taken down is forted, and what is 00- 
ly fit for ne laid by themſelves: it is then 
told into quires, which are folded and preſſed. The bro- 
ken ſheets are commonly put together, and two of the 
worſt quires are placed on the outſide of every ream or 
bundle: and being tied up in wrappers, made ot the 
ſettling of the vat, it is fit for ſale. 

Paper is of various kinds, and uſed for various 
purpoſes : with regard to colour, it is principaily di- 
{tinguiſhed into white, blue, and brown; and with re- 
gard to its dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, imperial, 
ſuper-royal, royal, medium, demy, crown, fools- cape, 
and pot-paper. | 

Mr Guettard of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
France has given an account of a number of expert- 
ments on materials for making paper; with a view, if 
poſſible, to procure this uſeful fubltance from ſuch 
others as are always to be had in preater plenty than 
rags can be got; of which there is ſometimes a con- 
ſiderable ſcarcity, Mr Reaumur has obſerved, that 
waſps have a method of preparing bits of rotten wood 
whereby they build their neſts, in ſuch a manner, that 
it looks like-ſtrong paper or paſteboard. Seba, in the 
firſt volume of his Natural Hiſtory, propoſes the alga 
marina. This country (ſays he) does not ſeem to 
want trees fit for making paper, if people would give 
themſelves the neceſſary trouble and expence. Alga 


marina, for example, which is compoſed of long, 


firong, viſcous filaments, might it not be proper for 
this purpoſe, as well as the matts of Muſcovy, if they 
were prepared as the Japaneſe make their paper? The 
curious may at leaſt try the experiment.” P. du Halde, 
in the firſt volume of his Hiſtory of China, pretends, 
that the Chineſe make paper of the ſecond bark of 
bamboo, of the bark of different trees, particularly 
the mulberry, of ſtraw, rue, and hemp. Other nu— 
thors mention its having been made of mallows, and 
ſeveral different kinds of herbs. Al] Mr Guettard's 
trials, however, proved unſucceſsful, and flax, cotton, 
hemp, and filk, ſeem to be the only materials of which 
it is poſſible to make this valuable commodity. The 
reaſon of theſe failures was, that the abovementioned 
ſubſtances only. ſeem capable of being reduced to 
fibres indefinitely fine, and which at the fame time 
preſerve a confiderable degree of toughneſs; all others 
being very coarſe in the fibre itſelf, and ſoon reducible 
to their ultimate fineneſs; and what is worle, the 
fibres are brittle, ſo that the paper when made has no 
coheſion, Our author, however, has found, that pa- 
per may be made from flax, hemp, and ſilk, without 
the trouble of manufacturing them into cloth; and 
therefore he recommends the dreſſings of the two for- 
mer, which are ſometimes in ſuch abundance as to be 
thrown away; but if we conſider the great trouble 
which muſt be neceſſary to bring thoſe materials to a 
proper colour, and the great diminution of them 
which mult neceſſarily enſue during the tedious opera- 
tion, it is not probable that any advantage could be 
gained in this way. 
02. 2 Pre- 
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Preparation of Payer for durable writing. For this 
purpoſe Dr Lewis recommends the impregnation of it 
with aſtringent materials, © It is obſervable (ſays he) 
that writings firſt begin to fade or change their colour 
on the back of the paper, where the larger ſtrokes 
have ſunk in, or are viüble through it ; as if part of 
the irony matter of the vitriol was in a more ſubtile or 
diſſolved ſtate than the reſt, and ſunk further, on ac- 
count of its not being fully diſengaged from the acid, 
or ſufficiently combined with the aſtringent matter of 
the galls. Hence, it ſhould ſeem probable, that if the 
paper was impregnated with aſtringent matter, the co- 


lour of the ink would be more durable. To ſee how far 


this notion was well founded, I dipt ſome paper in an 
infuſion of galls; and, when dry, repeated the dipping 
a ſecond and third time. On the paper thus prepared, 
and ſome that was unprepared, I wrote with different 
inks: ſeveral of which, that the effects might be more 
ſenſible, had an over-proportion of vitriol. "The wri— 
tings being expoſed to the weather till the beſt of the 
inks on the unprepared paper had faded and changed 
their colour, thoſe on the prepared paper were all 
found to retain their blackneſs. It is therefore re- 
commended to the conſideration of the paper-makers, 
whether a particular kind of paper might not be pre- 
pared for thoſe uſes where the long duration of the 
writing is of principal importance, by impregnating it 
with galls or other aſtringents, in ſome of the opera- 
tions it paſſes through before it receives the glazing ; 
as for inſtance, by uſing an aſtringent infuſion, inſtead 
of common water, in the laſt operation, when the 
matter is reduced into a pulp for being formed into 
ſheets. The browniſh hue which the paper receives 
from the galling, would not perhaps be any great ob- 
ſtacle to its uſe; and, if the propoſal ſhould be 
thought worthy of being carried into execution, fur- 
ther inquiries may poſſibly diſcover the means of ob- 
viating the imperfection, and communicating aſtringen- 
cy without colour. 


Staining or Colouring of Parter. The colours pro- 


per for paper are not different from thoſe uſed for other 


ſubſtances, and are enumerated under the article Co- 
Lour- Making. They are applied with ſoft bruſhes, 
after being tempered fo a due degree with ſize or gum 
water. If the paper on which they are to be laid is 
ſoft, ſo that the colours are apt to go through, it 
mult alſo be fized before they are laid on, or a pro- 
portionably larger quantity muſt be uſed along with 
the colours themſelves. If a conſiderable extent of 
the paper is to be done over with one colour, it muſt 
receive ſeveral coatings, as thin as poſlible, letting 
each coat dry before another is put on, otherwiſe the 
colour will be unequal. 

To gild Paper, Take yellow oker, grind it with 
rain-water, and lay a ground with it upon the paper 
all over ; when dry, take the white of eggs, beat it 
clear with white ſugar- candy, and ftrike it all over: 
then lay on the leaf-gold ; and, when dry, poliſh it 
with a tooth. Some take ſaffron, boil it in water, 
and diſſolve a little gum with it; then they ſtrike it 
over the paper, lay on the gold; and, when dry, they 
poliſh it. 

To ſilver Par Ex, after the Chineſe manner, without 
Take two ſcruples of clear glue made of neats 
leather, one ſcruple of white allum, aad half a pint 
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principal difference in the manufacture lies, however, 


1 
of clear water; ſimmer the whole over a flow fire, till 
the water is conſumed, or the ſteam ceaſes: Then 
your ſheets of paper being laid on a ſmooth table, you 
dip a pretty large pencil into that glue, and daub it 
over as even as you can, repeating this two or three 
times: then ſift the powder of tale through a fine 
ſieve, made of horſe-hair or gauſe, over it; and then 
hang it up to dry; and, when dry, rub off the ſuperfly. 
ons talc, which ſerves again for the ſame purpoſe. The 
talc you prepare in the following manner: Take fine 
white tranſparent Muſcovy tale; boil it in clear water 
for four hours; then take it off the fire, and let it 
ſtand fo for two days: then take it out, waſh it well 
and put it into a linen-rag, and beat it to pieces wh 
a mallet: to 10 pounds of talc add 3 pounds of white 
allum, and grind them together in a little hand-mill : 
lift it through a ganze-fieve ; and being thus reduced 
to a powder, put it into water, and juſt boil it up; 
then let it fink to the bottom, pour off the water from 
it, place the powder in the ſun to dry, and it will be. 
come a hard conſiſtence. This beat in a mortar to an 
impalpable powder, and keep it, for the uſe abore- 
mentioned, free from duſt. 

Parkx-Hangings, furniture now greatly uſed, and 
generally approved, as it is at once airy and cheap. 

The paper manufactured for hangings is of ſeveral 
kinds, ſome being made in retinas of ſtueco 
work, for the covering ciclings or the ſides of halls, 
ſtair-caſes, paſſages, &c. and others in imitation of 
velvet, damaſk, brocades, chints, or other ſuch filks 
and ſtuffs as are employed for hanging rooms. The 
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in the grounds: ſome of which are laid in varniſh, and 
others in the common vehicles for water-colours ; and 
in the raiſing a kind of coloured emboſſment by chopt 
cloth, which is called fact- paper. 

Unwrought Parer proper for Hangings. —The kind 
of paper employed for making the paper-hangings is 
a ſort of coarſe cartoon manufactured 2 this purpoſe; 
and there being a particular duty on paper-hangings, 
it is required, under conſiderable penalties, to be ſtamp- 
ed before it be painted or otherwiſe decorated for 
this purpoſe. There is no occaſion, however, to be 
more particular in explaining the qualities of this kind 
of unwrought paper; becauſe it is to be had of alt 
the great dealers in paper, manufactured in a proper 
manner 

White and coloured Grounds for Partr- Hangings,— 
The common grounds laid in water are made by mix- 
ing whiting with the common glovers ſize, and laying 
it on the paper with a proper bruſh in the molt even 
manner. This is all that is required, where the 
vg is to be left white; and the paper being then 

ung on a proper frame, till it be dry, is fit to be 
painted. When coloured grounds are required, the 
ſame method muſt be purſued, and the ground of 
whiting firſt laid; except in pale colours, ſuch as firaw- 
colours or pink, where a ſecond coating may ſome- 
times be ſpared, by mixing ſome ſtrong colour with 
the whiting. 

Manner of painting the Partr- Hangings, —There 
are three methods by which paper-hangings are paint- 
ed; the firſt by printing on the colours; the ſecond 
by uſing the fencil; and the third by laying them o 
with a pencil, as in other kinds of painting. * 


When the colours are laid on by printing, the im- 
reſſion is made by wooden prints; which are cut in 
ſuch manner, that the figure to be expreſſed is made 
to project from the ſurface by cutting away all the 
other part; and this, being charged with the colours 
tempered with their proper vehicle, by letting it gent- 
Iy down on a block on which the colour is previouſly 
ſpread, conveys it from thence to the ground of the 
paper, on which it is made to fall more forcibly by 
means of its weight, and the effort of the arm of the 
perſon who uſes the print. It 1s eaſy to conclude, that 
there muſt be as many ſeparate prints as there are 
colours to be printed, But where there are more than 
one, great care muſt be taken, after the firſt, to let 
the print fall exactly in the ſame part of the paper 
as that which went before; otherwiſe the figure of the 
deſign would be brought into irregularity and confuſion, 
In common paper of low price, it is uſual, therefore, 
to print only the outlines, and lay on the reſt of the 
colours by ſtencilling; which both ſaves the expence 
of cutting more prints, and can be practiſed by com- 
mon workmen, not requiring the great care and dex- 
terity neceſſary to the uling ſeveral prints. | 
The manner of /tenci/ling the colours is this. The 
ſigure, which all the parts 3 particular colour make 
in the deſign to be painted, is to be cut out, in a piece 
of thin leather or oil- cloth, which pieces of leather or 
oil-cloth, are called ffencils; and being laid flat on the 
ſheets of paper to be printed, ſpread on a table or floor, 
are to be rubbed over with the colour, properly tem- 
pered, by means of a large bruſh. The colour paſſing 
over the whole is conſequently ſpread on thoſe parts of 
the paper where the cloth or leather is cut away, and 
give the ſame effect as if laid on by a print. This is 
nevertheleſs only praQticable in parts where there are 
only detached maſſes or ſpots of colours: for where 
there are ſmall continued lines, or parts that run one 
into another, it is difficult to preſerve the connection 
or continuity of the parts of the cloth, or to keep the 
ſmaller corners cloſe down to the paper; and therefore, 
in ſuch caſes, prints are preferable. Stencilling is in- 
deed a cheaper method of ridding coarſe work than 
printing: but, without ſuch extraordinary attention and 
trouble as render it equally difficult with printing, it 
is far leſs beautiful and exact in the effect. For the 
outſine of the ſpots of colour want that ſharpneſs and 
regularity that are given by prints, beſides the fre- 
quent extralineations, or deviations from the juſt figure, 
which happens by the original miſplacing of the ften- 
cils, or the ſhifting the place of them during the ope- 


ration. 
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Pencilling is only uſed in the caſe of nicer work, 
ſuch as the better imitations of the India paper. It is 
performed in the ſame manner as other paintings in 
water or varniſh, It is ſometimes uſed only to fill the 
outlines already formed by printing, where the price 
of the colour, or the exactneſs of the manner in which 
it is required to be laid on, render the ſtencilling or 
printing it leſs proper ; at other times, it is uſed for 
ming or delineating ſome parts of the deſign, where 
a ſpirit of freedom and variety, not to be had in print- 
ed outlines, are delired to be had in the work. 
6 enagemens of the Flock Partr.—The paper de- 
0 5 or receiving the flock is firſt prepared with a var- 
round with ſome proper colour, or by that of the 
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payee itſelf. It is frequently practiſed to print ſome Paper. 


loſaic, or other ſmall running figure in colours, on 
the ground, before the flock be laid on; and it may 
be done with any pigment of the colour defired, tem- 
pered with varniſh, and laid on by a print cut corre- 
ſpondently to that end. 

The method of laying on the flock is this. A wooden 
print being cut, as is above deſcribed, for laying on 
the colour in ſuch manner, that the part of the deſign 
which is intended for the flock may project beyond 
the reſt of the ſurface, the varniſh is put on a block 
covered with leather or oil-cloth, and the print is to 
be uſed alſo in the ſame manner, to lay the varniſh on 
all the parts where the flock iz to be fixed. The ſheet, 
thus prepared by the varniſhed impreſſion, is then to 
be removed to another block or table; and to be ſtrew- 
ed over with flock ; which 1s afterwards to be gently 
compreſſed by a board, or ſome other flat body, to 
make the varniſh take the better bold of it: and then 


the ſheet is to be hung on a frame till the varniſh be 


perfectly dry; at which time the ſuperfluous part of 
flock is to be bruſhed off by a ſoft camels-hair bruſh; 
and the proper flock will be found to adhere in a very 
ſtrong manner. 

The method of preparing the flock is, by cutting 
woollen-rags, or pieces of cloth with the hand, by 
means of a large bill or chopping knife; or by means 
of a machine worked by a horſe-mill. 

There is a kind of counterfeit flock-paper, which, 
when well managed, has very much the tame effect to 
the eye as the real, though done with leſs expence. 
The manner of making this ſort is, by laying a ground 
of varniſh on the paper; .and having afterwards print- 
ed the defign of the flock in varniſh, in the ſame man- 
ner as for the true; inſtead of the. flock, ſome pig- 
ment, or dry colour, of the ſame hue with the flock 
required by the deſign, but ſomewhat of a darker ſhade, 
being well powdered, is ſtrewed on the printed varniſh; 
and produces nearly the ſame appearance. 

Partr-Money, is a term frequently made uſe of for 
bank-bills, which paſs currently in trade inſtead of 
gold and ſilver. i 

Concerning this ſpecies of currency, the national 
utility of which has been controverted by ſome, we 
have the following obſervations in Dr Smith's Treatiſe 
on the Wealth of Nations: The ſubſtitution of paper 
in the room fof gold and filver money replace. a very 
expenſive inſtrument of commerce with one. much lets 
coltly, and ſometimes equally convenient. Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it colts 
leſs both to ere& and maintain than the old one. 

& When the people of any particular country have 
ſuch confidence in the fortune, probity, and prudence 
of a particular banker, as to believe that he is always 
ready to pay upon demand ſuch of his promiſſory notes 
as are likely at any time to be preſented to him, thoſe 
notes come to have the ſame currency as gold and ſil- 
ver money, from the confidence that ſuch money can 
at any time be had for them, 

&« A particular banker lends among his cuſtomers 
his own promiſſory notes, to the amount, we ſhall ſup- 
poſe, of 100,000 J. As thoſe notes ſerve all the pur- 
poſes of money, his debtors pay him the fame intereit 
as if he had lent them ſo much money. "This intereſt 
is the ſource of his gain. Though ſome of thoſe notes 
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are continually coming back upon him for payment, 
part of them continae to circulate for months and years 
together. Though he has generally in circulation, 
therefore, notes to the amount of 100,000 l. 20,0001, 
in gold and filver may frequently be a ſufficient pro- 
viſion for anſwering occaſional demands. By this ope- 
ration, therefore, 20,000 |. in gold and filver perform 
all the functions which 100,000 l. could otherwiſe have 
performed, Eighty thouſand pounds of gold and 61- 
ver can therefore, in this manner, be ſpared from the 
circulation of the country; and if different operations 
of the ſame kind ſhould, at the ſame time, be carried 
on by many different banks and bankers, the whole 
circulation- may be thus conducted with a fifth part 
only of the gold and filver. 

« Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that the whole cir- 
culating money of ſome particular country amounted, 
at a particular time, to 1,000,000 ſterling, that ſum 
being then ſufficient for circulating the whole annual 
produce of their land and labour. Let us ſuppoſe too, 
that, ſome time thereafter, different banks and bankers 
iſſued promiſſory notes, payable to the bearer, to the 
extent of 1,000,000, reſerving in their different coffers 
200,000 l. for anſwering occaſional demands. There 
would remain, therefore, in circulation 800,0001, in 
gold and filver, and 1,000,000 of bank-notes, or 
1,800,0001. of paper and money together. But the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country 
had before required only 1,000,000 to circulate and 
diſtribute it to its proper conſumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by thoſe 
operations of banking. One million, therefore, will 
be ſufficient to circulate it after them. The goods to 
be bought and ſold being preciſely the ſame as before, 
the ſame quantity of money will be ſufficient for buy- 
ing and ſelling them. The channel of circulation, if 
I may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion, will remain pre- 
ciſely the ſame as before. One million we have ſup- 
poſed ſufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, there- 
fore, is poured into it beyond this ſum, cannot run in 
it, but muſt overflow. One million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds are poured into it. Eight hundred 
thouſand pounds, therefore, muft overflow, that ſum 
being over and above what can be employed in the eir- 
culation of the country. But though this ſum cannot 
be employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed 
to lie idle. It will therefore be ſent abroad, in order 
to ſcek that profitable employment which it cannot 
{ind at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; be- 
cauſe, at a diſtance from the banks which iſſue it, and 


from the country in which payment of it can be ex- 


ated by law, it will not be received in common pay- 
ments. Gold and ſilver, therefore, to the amount of 
$820,0001. will be ſent abroad, and the channel of home 
circulation will remain filled with 1,000,000 of paper, 
intead of 1,000,000 of thoſe metals which filled it be- 
tore. 

© But though ſo great a quantity of gold and ſil- 
ver is thus ſent abroad, we muſt not imagine that it is 
ſent abroad for nothing, or that its proprietors make a 
preſent of it to foreign nations. They will exchange 
it for forsign goods of ſome kind or another, in order 
to ſupply the conſumption either of ſome other foreign 
cour.try or of their own. 

„It they employ it in purchaſing goods in one ſo- 
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reign country in order to ſupply the conſumption of 
another, or in what 1s called the carrying trade, what. 
ever profit they make will be an addition to the neat 
revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund 
created for carrying on a new trade; domeſtic buſinels 
being now tranſatted by paper, and the gold. and filyer 
being converted into a fund for this new trade, 

« If they employ it in purchaſing foreign goods for 
home-conſumption, they may either firſt purchaſe ſuch 
goods as are likely to be conſumed by idle people who 
produce nothing, ſuch as foreign wines, foreign ſilks, 
&c.; or, ſecondly, they may purchaſe an additional 
ſtock of materials, tools, and proviſions, in order to 
employ an additional number of induſtrious people, 
who re-produce, with a profit, the value of their an. 
nual conſumption. | 

« So far as it is employed in the firſt way, it pro- 
motes prodigality, increaſes expence and conſumption 
without increaſing production, or eſtabliſhing any per- 
manent fund for ſupporting that expence, and is in 
every reſpect hurtful to the ſociety. 

« So far as it is employed in the ſecond way, it 
promotes induſtry ; and though it increaſes the con- 
ſumption of the ſociety, it provides a permanent fund 
for ſupporting that conſumption, the people who con. 
ſume, re-producing, with a profit, the whole value of 
their annual conſumption. 'The groſs revenne of the 
ſociety, the annual produce of their land and labour, 
is increaſed by the whole value which the labonr of 
thoſe workmen adds to the materials upon which they 
are employed; and their neat revenue by what re- 
mains of this value, after deducting what is neceſſary 
for ſupporting the tools and inſtruments of their trade, 

“ That the greater part of the gold and filver 
which, being forced abroad by thoſe operations of 
banking, is employed in purchaſing foreign goods for 
home-conſumption, is and muſt be employed for pur- 
chafing thoſe of this ſecond kind, ſeems not only pro- 
bable, but almoſt unavoidable. "Though ſome parti- 
cular men may ſometimes increaſe their expence very 
conſiderably, though their revenue does not 1acreaſe at 
all, we may be aſſured that no claſs or order of men 
ever does ſo; becauſe, though the principles of com- 
mon prudence do not always govern the conduct of 
every individual, they always influence that of the ma- 
jority of every claſs or order. But the revenue of idle 
people, confidered as a claſs or order, cannot in the 
ſmalleſt degree be increaſed by thoſe operations of 
banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot 
be much increaſed by them, tho? that of a few indivi- 
duals among them may, and in reality ſometimes is. 
The demand of idle people, therefore, for foreign 
2 being the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, as be- 

ore, a very ſmall part of the money, which being for- 
ced abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is employ- 
ed in purchaling foreign goods for hame-conſumption, 
is likely to be employed in purchaſing thoſe for their 
uſe. The greater part of it will naturally be deſtined 
for the employment of induſtry, and not for the mail 
tenance of idleneſs. 
© When we compute the quantity of indultry which 
the circulating capital of any ſociety can employ, %* 
muſt always have regard to thoſe parts of it only which 
conſiſt in proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work: tlc 
other, which conſiſts in money, and which ſerves 2 
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to circulate thoſe three, muſt always be deducted. In 
order to put induſtry into motion, three things are re- 
uiſite; materials to work upon, tools to work with, 
and the wages or recompence for the ſake of which the 
work is done. Money is neither a material to work 
upon, nor a tool to work with; and though the wages 
of the workman are commonly paid to him in mo- 
ney, his real revenue, like that of all other men, con- 
fiſts, not in the money, but in the money's worth; 
not in the metal pieces, but in what can be got for 
em. 
my The quantity of induſtry which any capital can 
employ, mult evidently be equa] to the number of 
workmen whom it can ſupply with materials, tools, 
and a maintenance ſuitable to the nature of the work. 
Money may be requiſite for purchaſing the materials 
and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance of 
the workmen. But the quantity of induſtry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal both 
to the money which purchaſes, and to the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, which are purchaſed with it; 
but only to one or other of thoſe two values, and to 
the latter more properly than to the former. 

When paper is ſubſtituted in the room of gold and 
ſilver money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and 
maintenance, which the whole circulating capital can 
ſupply, may be increaſed by the whole value of gold 
and filver which uſed to be employed in purchaſing 
them. The whole value of the great wheel of circula- 
tion and diftribution is added to the goods which are 
circulated and diſtributed by means of it. The opera- 
tion, in ſome meaſure, reſembles that of the undertaker 
of ſome great work, who, in conſequence of ſome im- 
provement in mechanics, takes down his old machi- 
nery, and adds the difference between its price and 
that of the new to his circulating capital, to the fund 
trom which he furniſhes materials and wages to his 
workmen, 

What the proportion is which the circulating mo- 
ney of any country bears to the whole value of the an- 
nual produce circulated by means of it, it is perhaps 
impoſſible to determine. It has been computed by 
different authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, 
and at a thirtieth part of that value. But how ſmall 
loever the proportion which the circulating money may 
bear to the whole value of the annual produce, as but 
a pert, and frequently but a ſmall part, of that pro- 
duce, is ever deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, 
it mult always bear a very conſiderable proportion to 
that part, When, therefore, by the ſubſtitution of 
paper, the gold and filver neceſſary for circulation is 
reduced to perhaps a fifth part of the former quantity, 
if the value of only the greater part of the other four- 
fifths be added to the funds which are deſtined for the 
maintenance of induſtry, it muſt make a very conſider- 
able addition to the quantity of that induſtry, and 
conſequently to the value of the annual produce of land 
and labour. . P 

An operation of this kind has, within theſe 25 or 
yy years, been performed in Scotland, by the erection 
oi new banking companies in almoſt every eonſiderable 
town, and even in ſome country villages. The effects 
4. have been preciſely thoſe above deſcribed. The 
"s nels of the country is almoſt entirely carried on by 

cans of the paper of thoſe different banking compa- 
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are commonly made. Silver very ſeldom appears, ex- 
cept in the change of a twenty ſhillings. bank-note, and 
gold ſtill ſeldomer. But though the conduct of all 
thoſe different companies has not been unexception- 
able, and has accordingly required an act of parlia— 
ment to regulate it; the country, notwithſtanding, has 
evidently derived great benefit from their trade, I 
have heard it aſſerted, that the trade of the city of 
Glaſgow doubled in about 15 years after the firſt erec- 
tion of the banks there; and that the trade of Scot- 
land has more than quadrupled fince the firſt erection 
of the two public banks at Edinburgh; of which the 
one, called The Bank of Scotland, was eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament in 1695, the other, called 7% Royal 
Bank, by royal charter in 1727. Whether the trade, 
either of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glaſgow in 
particular, has really increaſed in ſo great a proportion 
during ſo ſhort a period, I do not pretend to know. 
If either of them has increaſed in this proportion, it 
ſeems to be an effect too great to be accounted for by 
the ſole operation of this cauſe. That the trade and in- 
duſtry of Scotland, however, have increaſed very conſi— 
derably during this period, and that the banks have 
contributed a good deal to this increaſe, cannot be 
doubted. | 

« The value of the ſilver money, which circulated in 
Scotland before the Union, in 1707, and which imme- 
diately after it was brought into the bank of Scotland 
in order to be re-coined, amounted to411,117]. 108. gd. 
ſterling. No account bas been got of the gold coin; 
but it appears from the ancient accounts of the mint of 
Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined 
ſomewhat exceeded that of the fiiver. There were a 
good many people too upon this occaſion, who, from 
a diffidence of repayment, did not bring their ſilver in- 
to the bank of Scotland; and there was, beſides, ſome 
Engliſh coin which was not called in. The whole 
value of the gold and filver, therefore, which circulated 
in Scotland before the Union, cannot be eſtimated at 
leſs than 1,000,000 ſterling. It ſeems to have con- 
ſtituted almoſt the whole circulation of that country; 
for though the circulation of the bank of Scotland, 
which had then no rival, was conſiderable, it ſeems to 
have made but a very ſmall part of the whole. In the 
prefent times, the whole circulation of Scotland cannot 
be eſtimated at leſs than 2,000,000, of which that part 
which conſiſts in gold and filver moſt probably does 
not amount to 500,000, But thongh the circulating 
gold and filver of Scotland have ſuffered ſo great a di- 
minution during this period, its real riches and proſpe- 
rity do not 2ppear to have ſuffered any. Its agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, the an- 
nual produce of its land and labour, have evidently 
been augmented.” 

Park - Office, an office in the palace of Whitehall, 
in which all the public writings, matters of ſtate and 
council, proclamations, letters, intelligences, negocta- 
tions abroad, and generally all diſpatches that paſs 
throvgh the offices of the ſecretaries of ſtate, are lodged, 
by way of library. 

PAPIER-macis. This is a ſubſtance made of 
cuttings of white or brown papier, boiled in water, 
and beaten in a mortar, till they are reduced into a 


kind of paſte, and then boiled with a folution of gum 
Arabic 


apicr, 
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Paphla- arabic or of fize, to give tenacity to the paſte, which 


gona 


Papilio, 


is afterwards formed into different toys, &c. by preſ- 
ſing it into oiled moulds. When dry, it is done over 
with a mixture of 6ze and lamp-black, and afterwards 
varniſhed. The black varniſh for theſe toys, accord- 
ing to Dr Lewis, is prepared as follows: Some colo- 
phony, or turpentine boiled down till it becomes black 
and friable, is melted in a glazed earthen veſſel, and 
thrice as much amber in fine powder ſprinkled in by 
degrees, with the addition of a little ſpirit or oil of 
turpentine now and then: when the amber is melted, 
ſprinkle in the fame quantity of ſarcocolla, continu- 
ing to ftir them, and to add more ſpirit of turpentine, 
till the whole becomes fluid; then ſtrain out the clear 
through a coarſe hair-bag, preſſing it gently between 
hot boards. This varniſh, mixed with ivory- black in 
fine powder, is applied, in a bot room, on the dried 
paper-paſte ; which is then ſet in a gently heated 
oven, next day in a hotter oven, and the third day in 
a very hot one, and let ſtand each time till the oven 
grows cold. The paſte thus varniſhed is hard, du- 
rable, glofly, and bears liquors hot or cold. 

PAPHLAGONIA (anc. geog.) a country of the 
Hither Aſia, beginning at Parthenius, a river of 
Bethynia, on the weſt, and extending in length to the 
Halys eaſtward, with the Euxine to the north, and 
Galatia to the ſouth. Pliny enlarges the limits on the 
welt ſide to the river Billis, on this ſide the Parthenius. 
It is called Pylemenia by ſome, % wards Paphla- 

ones, the people, mentioned by Homer, and there- 
— of no ſmall antiquity. A ſuperſtitious and filly 
people, (Lucian) ; a brave people, (Homer) ; taking 
their name from Phaleg, ( Bochart). 

PAPHOS (anc. geog.) two adjoining iſlands on 
the weft fide of the iſland of Cyprus; the one called 
Palæ Paphos, (Strabo, Pcolemy, Pliny); the other Nea 
Paphos; and when mentioned without an adjunQ, 
this latter is always underftood. Both dedicated to 
Venus, and left undiſtinguiſhed by the poets, (Virgil, 
Horace). Hence Venus is ſurnamed Paphia ; Papbii 
the people, (Coins, Stephanus). It was reftored by 
Auguſtus, after a ſhock of an earthquake, and called 
Auguſta, (Dio). | 

PAPIAS, biſhop of Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia, 
was the diſciple of St John the Evangeliſt, and the 
companion of Polycarp, as St Jerome obſerves, and 
not of John the Ancient, as ſome other authors have 
maintained, He compoſed a work in five books, 
intitled Expoſetions of the Diſcourſes of our Lord, of 
which there are only ſome fragments now remaining. 
He it was who introduced the opinion of the Mille- 
narians. 

PAPILIO, the BurrERTT Y; in zoology, a genus 
of inſects belonging to the order of lepidoptera. It 
has four wings, imbricated with a kind of downy 
ſcales; the tongue is convoluted in a ſpiral form ; 
and the body is hairy, There are 273 ſpecies, prin- 
cipally diftinguithed by the colour of their wings, 

The world is well acquainted with the beauties of 
this part of the animal-creation; but Mr Reaumur has 
given accounts of ſome very ſingular ſpecies, which de- 
ſerve a peculiar regard, , 

One ſpecies of theſe he has called the bundle of dry 
leaves. This, when it is in a ſtate of reſt, has wholly the 
appearance of a little cluſter of the decayed leaves of 
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ſome herb, The poſition and colour of its win 


greatly favour this reſemblance, and they haye — bonn 


large ribs; wholly like thoſe of the leaves of plants, be 


and are indented in the ſame manner at their edges az 


the leaves of many plants are. This ſeems to point out 
the care of nature for the animal, and frequently 
may preſerve it from birds, &c. | 

The ſkull butterfly is another ſingular ſpecies, ſo 
called from its head reſembling, in ſome degree, 3 
death's head, or human ſkull. This very remarkable 
appearance is terrible to many people; but it has ang. 
ther yet greater ſingularity attending it, which is, 
that, when frighted, it has a mournful and harſh voice. 
This appeared the more ſurpriſing to Mr Reaumur, 28 
no other known butterfly had any the leaſt voice at all; 
and he was not ready of belief that it was a real voice, 
but ſuſpeRed the noiſe, like that of the cicadz, to be 
owing to the attrition of ſome part of the body; and, 
in fine, he, by great pains, diſcovered that this noiſe 
was not truly vocal, but was made by a hard and briſk 
rubbing of the trunk againſt two other hard bodies 
between which it is placed. 

Another butterfly there is, fo ſmall that it might 
be miſtaken for a ſmall fly. This is certainly the 
extreme in degree of ſize of all the known butterflies, 
and cannot but have been proportionably ſmall in the 
ſtate of a caterpillar and chryſalis : this creature ſpends 
its whole life in all the three ſtages of caterpillar, chry- 
ſalis, and butterfly, on the leaf of the celandine, It 
lives on the under fide of the leaf; and though in the 
caterpillar ſtate it feeds on it, yet it does no damage, 
It does not eat the ſubſtance of the leaf, but draws 
from it only a fine juice, which is ſoon repaired again, 
without occaſioning any change in the appearance of 
the leaf. This ſpecies is very ſhort-lived ; and paſſes 
through its three ſtates in ſo ſhort a time, that there 
are frequently ten generations of it in one year; 
whereas, in all the other butterflies, two generations 
in the year are all that are to be had. Theſe two 

enerations are ſufficient to make a prodigious increaſe: 
in a large garden, if there are twenty caterpillars in 
ſpring, theſe may be overlooked, and there may be 
eaſily concluded to be none there, even on a narrow 
ſearch ; but if theſe twenty caterpillars afterwards be- 
come twenty, butterflies, ten of which are male and 
ten female, and each female lay the ſame number of | 
eggs that the common filk- worm does, that is, four 
hundred; if all the caterpillars hatched of theſe be- 
come butterflies, and theſe lay eggs in the ſame pro- 
portion, which remain the winter, and come to be 


| hatched in the ſucceeding ſpring ; then from thele 


twenty, in only one year, you will have eight hundred 
thouſand ; and if we add to this the iacreaſe of thele 
in a ſucceeding year, the account muſt appear terrible, 
and ſuch as no art could guard againft. The great 
ruler of the world has put ſo many hindrances in the 
way of this over-abundant production, that it is ver} 
rare ſuch years of deſtruction happen. Some ſuch 
have happened, however; and much miſchief has been 
dreaded from them, not only from their eating all the 
herbage, but from themſelves being eaten with herbs 
in ſallads and otherwiſe : but experiments have proved 
this an erroneous opinion, and they are found to be 
innocent, and eatable as ſnails or oylters. 


PAPILIONACEOUS, among botanifls, an 4p. 
| pellation 
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pellation given to the flowers of plants belonging prin- 
cipally to the diabelohia claſs, from their reſembling 
the wings of a butterfly. - 

PAPINIAN, a celebrated Roman lawyer of the 
third century, under the emperor Severus; who had 
ſo high an opinion of his worth, that he recommended 
his ſons Caracalla and Geta to his care. Caracalla 
haviag firſt murdered his brother, ordered Papinian to 
compole a diſcourſe to excuſe this murder to the tenate 
and people; which when he refuſed to undertake, 
the brutal emperor ordered him to be bcheaded; and 
his body was dragged through the ftreets, of Rome, 
Payician wrote ſeveral treatiſes in the line of his pro- 
f-Mon. ; 

PAPISTS, are thoſe who profeſs the Popiſh reli- 

ion in this kingdom concerning whom there have 
been many ſtatutes ſince the Reformation. Ste No- 
CONFORMISTS., | 

PAPPUS, in botany, a ſoſt downy ſubſtance that 


grows on the ſeeds of certain plants, as thiſtles, hawk- 


weed, &c. ſerving to ſcatter and buoy them vp in the 


air, 
PAPPUS, an eminent philoſopher of Alexandria, 
faid by Suidas to have flouriſhed under the emperor 
Theodoſius the Great, who reigned from A. D. 379 
to 395. His writings ſhew him to have been a con- 
ſummate mathematician : Many of them are loft ; the 
reſt continued long in manuſcript, detached parts ha- 
ving only been occaſionally publiſhed in the laſt cen- 
tury, until Carolus Manoleflius publiſhed bis remains 
entice at Bologna in 1660, in folio. 

PAPYRUS, called alſo Cyperus Niliacur, the plant 
ſrom which the Egyptians were in uſe to make their 
paper. It is a large plant that grows wild in the 
mi:l!t of the ſtagnating water left in hollow places af- 
ter the inundation of the Nile. We are told by Theo- 
phraſtus and Pliny, that the natives uſed the root of it 
lor firing, as well as for other purpoſes of wood: that 
they built little boats of the plant itſelf; and formed the 
inner bark into ſails, garments, coverlids, and cordage ; 
that they chewed it both raw and ſodden, and ſwallow- 
ed the juice as a dainty ; but, of all its uſes, the moft 
celebrated was that of its ſerving to write upon, like 
tie paper of theſe days, which derives its name from 
als plant of Egypt. The intermediate part of the 
alk was cut and ſeparated into different laminæ, which 
were ſet apart, and dried in the ſun for the manufac- 


ture. Theſe laminz were joined together horizontally 


and tranſverſely, in ſheets or leaves, upon a ſmooth 
board; then moiſtened with water, which diſſolved a 
kind of viſcous glue in the pores of the plant, ſervin 
to cement and render the whole uniform. The ſheet 
being thus formed, was put into a preſs, and after- 
wards dried for uſe. Such was the proceſs of making 
paper in Egypt: but as the ſheets were coarſe, brown, 
equal, and imperfe&, the Romans invented methods 
ta bring the fabric to perfection. They contrived a 
glue or gum, by means of which they could occaſion- 
ally enlarge the ſize and volume. They bleached it to 
a ſurpriling degree of whiteneſs : they beat it with 
Th lo as to render it more thin and leſs porous: 
. and poliſhed it with ivory; and by a 
* . endar gave it a ſhining gloſs like that of the 
„s paper. Accordivg to the different degrees of 


180 whiteneſs, and ſize, it acquired different ap- 
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pellations, either from the names of particular manu— 
factures, from the great perſonages who uſed it, or 
from the particular uſes to which it was put; ſuch as 
the Fannian, the Leviathan, the Claudian, the Impe- 
rial, the Hieratic, and the Amphbitheatric. 

PAR, in commerce, fignifies any two things equal 
in value, See EXCHANGE. 

PARABLE, a fable or allegorical inftruQion, 
founded on ſomething real or apparent in nature or 
hitory, from which a moral is drawn by comparing it 
with ſomething in which the people are more imme- 
diately concerned; fuch are the parables of Dives and 
Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, of the Ten Virgins, 
&c. a 

PARABOLA. See Covic Sections. 

PARABOLE. See OrarToxrr, ne 84. 

PARACELSUS, (Aurelius Philip Theophraſtus 
Bombaſtus de Hohenheim), a famous phyſician, born 
at Einfidlen, a town in the canton of Schweitz in Swiſ— 
ſerland. He was educated with great care by his fa- 
ther, who was the natural ſon of a prince, and in a 
little time made a great progreſs in the Rudy of phy- 
fic. He afterwards travelled into France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, in order to become acquainted with the 
molt cclebrated phyſicians. At his return to Swiſler- 
land, he ſtopped at Bazil, where he read JeQures on 
phyfic in the German tongue. He was one of the firſt 
who made uſe of chemical remedies with ſucceſs, by 
which he acquired a very great reputation. Paracelſus 
gloried in deſtroying the method eſtabliſhed by Galen, 
which he believed to be very uncertain ; and by this 
means drew upon himſelf the hatred of the other phy- 
ſicians. It is ſaid, that he boaſted of being able by 
his remedies to preſerve the life of man for ſeveral 
ages: but he himſelf experienced the vanity of his 
promiſes, by his dying at Saltzburg, in 1504, at 37 
years of age, according to ſome, and at 48, according 
to others. The beſt edition of his works is that of 
Geneva in 1658, in 3-vols folio, 

PARACENTESIS, an operation in ſurgery, com- 
monly called Tapping. See SURGERY, 

PARACLET, the ComrorTtr, a name given to 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

PARADE, in a military ſenſe, the place where 
troops aſſemble or draw together to mount guard, or 
for any other purpoſe. 

Pax AE, in fencing, implies the ation of parrying 
or turning off any thruſt. 

PARADISE, a term principally uſed for the gar- 
den of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were placed 
immediately upon their creation. 

As to this terreſtrial paradiſe, there have been many 
inquiries about its ſituation. It bas been placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
ſelf, in the middle region of the air, above the earth, 
under the earth, in the place poſſeſſed by the Caſpian 
ſea, and under the arctic pole. The learned Huetius 
places it upon the river that is produced by the con- 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, now called the 
river of the Arabs, between this conjunction and the 
diviſion made by the ſame river before it falls into the 
Perfian ſea. Other geographers have placed it in Ar- 
menia, between the ſources of the Tigris, the Eu- 
phrates, the Araxis, and the Phaſis, which they ſup- 
pole to be the four rivers deſcribed by Mcſes, But 
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3 
concerning the exact place we muſt neceſſarily be very 
uncertain, if indeed it can be thought at all to exiſt at 
preſent, conſidering the many changes which have ta- 
ken place on the ſurface of the earth ſince the creation. 

The celeſtial paradiſe is that place of pure and refi- 
ned delight in which the ſouls of the bleſſed enjoy 
everlaſting happineſs. 

Bird cf PARADISE. See the following article. 


PARADISEA, in ornithology, a genus of birds 


CCXXSIIIbelonging to the order of pic. The beak is covered 


Forreſi's 
Voyage to 
New Gui- 
Nea. 


with a belt or collar of downy feathers at the baſe; 
and the feathers on the ſides are very long. The Por- 
tugueſe firſt found theſe birds on the iſland of Gilolo, 
the Papua iſlands, and New Guinea; and they were 
known by the name of birds of the ſun. The inhabi- 


tants of Ternate call them anuco dewata, the © bird 


of God ;? whence the name manuco diata, uſed by 
ſome naturalilts, is derived. Accordigg to ſome fa- 
bulous accounts, this bird has no legs, lives conſtantly 
on wing, and in the air; and, in confirmation of theſe 
accounts, the legs of all the dead birds offered to ſale 
were cut off, But the inhabitants of Aroo, who reſort 
yearly to Banda, undeceived the Dutch, and freed them 
from thoſe prejudices. Another reaſon for cutting off 
the legs is, that the birds are more eaſily preſerved 
without them; beſides that the Moors wanted the 
birds without legs, in order to put them on in their 
mock- fights as ornaments to their helmets. The in- 
habitants of Aroo, however, have brought the birds 
with legs for 70 or 80 years; and Pijafetta, ſhipmate 
of Ferdinand Magellan, proved, about the year 1525, 
an eye-witneſs that theſe creatures were not without 
legs. However, the peculiar length and ſtructure of 
their ſcapular feathers hinders them from ſettling, in 
high winds, on trees; and when they are thrown on 
the ground by theſe winds, they cannot riſe again. If 
taken by the natives, they are immediately killed, as 
their food is not known ; and they defend themſelves 
with great courage with their formidable bills. There 
are reckoned fix ſpecies of theſe birds. 

1. The largeſt bird of Paradiſe is commonly two 
foot four inches in length ; the head is ſmall ; the bill 
hard and long, of a pale colour. The head and back- 
part of the neck is lemon-coloured, a little black about 
the eyes; about the neck, the bird is of the brighteſt 
gloſſy emerald green, ſoft like velvet; as is alſo the 
breaſt, which is black : the wings are large, and cheſ- 
nut-coloured; the back-part of the body is covered 
with long, ſtraight, narrow feathers, of a pale brown 
colour, fimilar to the plumes of the oftrich. Theſe 
feathers are ſpread when the bird is on the wing ; for 
which reaſon he can keep very long in the air. On 
both fides of the belly are two tufts of ſtiff and ſhorter 
teathers, of a golden yellow, and ſhining. From the 
rump proceed two long (tiff ſhafts, which are feather- 
ed on their extremities. | 

Theſe birds are not found in Key, an iſland fifty 
Dutch miles eaft of Banda ; but they are found at 
the Aroo iſlands, lying 15 Dutch miles farther eaſt 
than Key, during the weſterly or dry monſoon ; and 
they return to New Guinea as ſoon as the eafter- 
ly or wet monſoon ſets in. They come always in a 
flock of 30 cr 40, and are led by a bird which 
the inhabitants of Aroo call the king. This leader is 


black, with red ſpots; and conſtantly flies higher than 
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ſettle as ſoon as he ſettles; a circumſtance that fre. 
quently proves their ruin when the king lights on the 
ground, whence they are not able to riſe on account 
of the ſingular ſtructure and diſpoſition of their plu. 
mage. They are likewiſe unable to fly. with the wing 
which would ruin their looſe plumage ; but take their 
flight conſtantly againſt it, cautious not to venture out 
in hard blowing weather, as a ſtrong wind frequent] 

obliges them to come to the ground. During their 
flight they cry like ftarlings. Their note, however, 
approaches more to the croaking of ravens ; which is 
heard very plainly, when they are in diſtreſs from a 
freſh gale blowing on the back of their plumage, In 
Aroo, theſe birds ſettle on the higheſt trees, eſpe. 
cially on the ficus benjamina of the hortus malaba. 
ricus, commonly called the waringa tree. The natives 
catch them with bird- lime or in nooſes, or ſhoot them 
with blunt arrows; but though ſome are ſtill alive 
when they fall into their hands, the catchers kill them 
immediately, and ſometimes cut the legs off; then 
they draw out the entrails, dry and fumigate the bo. 
dies with ſulphur or ſmoke only, and fell them at 
Banda for half a rixdollar each ; but at Aroo they may 
be bought for a ſpike-nail or a piece of old iron, 
Flocks of theſe birds are often ſcen flying from one 
iſland to the other againſt the wind. In caſe they 
find the wind become too powerful, they fly fraight 
up into the air, till they come to a place where it iz 
leſs agitated, and then continue their flight. During 
the eaſtern monſoon their tails are moulted, ſo that 
they have them only during four months of the weſtern 
monſoon. 

2. The ſmaller bird of Paradiſe is about 20 incheslong, 
His beak is lead-coloured, and paler at the point. The 
eyes are ſmall, and incloſed in black about the neck. The 
head and back of the neck are of a dirty yellow ; the 
back of a greyiſh yellow; the breaſt and belly of a dulky 
colour; the wings ſmall, and cheſnut-coloured. The 
long plumage is about a foot in length, and paler than 
in the large ſpecies; as in general the colours of this 
bird are leſs bright than the former. The two long 
feathers of the tail are conſtantly thrown away by the 
natives,—This is in all reſpe&s like the greater ſort; 
and they likewiſe follow a king or leader, who is, 
however, blacker, with a purpliſh caſt, and finer in 
colour than the ret. The neck and bill are larger in 
the male than in the female. They rooſt on the tops 
of the higheſt trees, and do not migrate like the other 
kind. Some ſay, that the birds of this ſpecies, find- 
ing themſelves weak through age, ſoar ſtraight to. 
wards the ſun till they are tired, and fall dead to the 
Sound. The natives draw the entrails, ſcar the birds 
with a hot iron, and put them in a tube of bamboo 
for preſervation, 33 

3. and 4. The large black bird of Paradiſe i 
brought without wings or legs for ſale; ſo that no c. 
curate deſcription of it hath yet been given. Its f 
gure, when ſtuffed, is narrow and round, but mretch- 
ed in length to the extent of four ſpans. The art 
mage on the neck, head, and belly, is black and ve 
vet-like, with a hue of purple and gold, which ut 
pears very ſtrong. The bill is blackiſh, and ove I 
in length. On both fides are two bunches of les 
thers, which have the appearance of wings, 2 
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les. they be very different, the wings being cut off by the na- 


tives, This plumage 1s ſoft, broad, fimilar to pea- 
cocks feathers, with a glorious gloſs and greeniſh hue, 
and all bent upwards ; which Valentine thinks is occa- 
honed by the birds being kept in hollow bamboo reeds, 
The feathers of the tail are of unequal length ; thoſe 
next to the belly are narrow, like hair; the two up- 

ermoſt are much longer, and pointed; thoſe imme- 
diately under them are a ſpan and a half longer than 
the upper ones; they are ſtiff, on both ſides fringed 
with a plumage like hair, black above, but gloſſy be- 
low. Birds of this kind are brought only from one 
particular place of New Guinea. Beſides the large 
black bird of Paradiſe, there is till another ſort, whoſe 
plumage is equal in length, but thinner in body, black 
above, and without any remarkable gloſs, not having 
thoſe ſhining peacock-feathers which are found on the 

reater ſpecies. This wants likewiſe the three long- 
pointed feathers of the tail belonging to the larger 
black ſpecies. 

5. The white bird of Paradiſe is the moſt rare, and 
has two varieties z one quite white, and the other black 
and white. The former is very rare. The ſecond has 
the ſore- part black, and the back-part white; with 
12 crooked wiry ſhafts, which are almoſt naked, tho?, 
in ſome places, covered with hairs. 

6. In the year 1689, a new ſpecies of the black 


bird of Paradiſe was feen in Amboyna. This was 


only one foot in length, with a fine purple hue, a 
{mall head, and a ftraight bill. On its back, near the 
wings, are feathers of a blue and purple colour, as on 
the other birds of paradiſe ; but under the wings, and 
over all the belly, they are yellow- coloured, as in the 
common ſort: on the back of the neck they are 
mouſe- coloured mixed with green. It is remarkable 
in this ſpecies, that there are before the wings two 
roundiſh tufts of feathers, which are green-edged, and 
may be moved at pleaſure by the bird, like wings. 
Inſtead of a tail, he has 12 or 13 black, naked, wire- 
like ſhafts, hanging promiſcuouſly like feathers. His 
legs are ſtrong, and have ſharp claws. The head is 
remarkably ſmall ; and the eyes are alſo ſmall, and ſur- 
rounded with black. | 

7. The laſt ſpecies is the king's bird. This crea- 
ture is about ſeven inches long, and ſomewhat larger 
than a titmouſe. Its head and eyes are ſmall ; the bill 
ſtraight ; the eyes included in circles of black plu- 
mage; the crown of the head is flame-coloured ; the 
back of the neck blood-coloured ; the neck and breaſt 
of a cheſaut colour, with a ring of the brighteſt eme- 
rald-green, Its wings are in proportion ſtrong ; and 


the quill- feathers dark, with red ſhining plumes, ſpots, 


and ſtripes. The tail is ſtraight, ſhort, and brown. 
Two long naked black ſhafts project from the rump, 
at leaſt a hand- breadth beyond the tail ; having at 
their extremities ſemilunar twiſted plumage, of the 
* glaring green colour above, and duſky below. 
2 is white and green ſprinkled; and on each 
0 ©13 a tuft of long plumage, feathered with a broad 
re” an being on one fide green, and on the other 
like n The back is blood-red and brown, ſhining 
= + The legs are in ſize like thoſe of a lark, 
= ore-toes, and one back- toe. This bird aſſo- 
wag not with any of the other birds of paradiſe ; 
its ſolitary from buſh to buſh, wherever he ſecs 
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red berries, without ever getting on tall trees. 
PARADOX, in philoſophy, a propoſition ſeem- 

ingly abſurd, as being contrary to ſome received opi- 

nions, but yet true in fact. 


Paradox 


Paraguay, 
— — — 


No ſcience abounds more with paradoxes than geo- 


metry: thus, that a right line ſhould continually ap- 
proach to the hyperbola, and yet never reach it, is a 
true paradox; and in the ſame manner a ſpiral may 
continually approach to a point, and yet not reach it 
in any number of revolutions, however great. 

PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby a 
letter or ſyllable is added to the end of a word; as 
med, for me ; dicier, for dici, &c. 

PARAGRAPH, in general, denotes a ſection or 

diviſion of a chapter; and in references is marked 
thus, J. 
PARAGUAY, or La PLrarTa, a province of Spa- 
niſh America, bounded on the north by the river of 
the Amazons; on the eaſt, by Braſil; on the ſouth, 
by Patagonia; and on the weſt, by Chili. This coun- 
try was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, who, in 
1526, paſſed from Rio de la Plata to the river Parana 
in ſmall barks, and thence entered the river called Pa- 
raguay. It was not, however, thoroughly reduced till 
the Jeſuits obtained poſleſſion of it. A few of theſe 
went to Paraguay, ſoon after the city of Aſſumption 
was founded, and converted about 50 Indian families, 
who ſoon induced many others to follow their example, 
on account of the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed 
under the fathers. They had long reſiſted the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe ; but the Jeſuits, by learning 
their language, conforming to their manners, &c. ſoon 
acquired great authority among them ; till at laſt, by 
ſteadily purſuing the ſame artful meaſures, they arri- 
ved at the higheſt degree of power and influence, be- 
ing in a manner the abſolute ſovereigns of a great part 
of this extenſive country ; for above 350,000 families 
are ſaid to have been ſubject to them, living in obedi- 
ence and awe bordering on adoration, yet procured 
without the leaſt violence or conſtraint. There were 
above 60,000 pariſhes on the banks of the rivers Pa- 
raguay and Parana, not exceeding the diſtance of 30 
miles from each other: in each of theſe there was a 
Jeſuit, ſupreme in all cauſes, civil, military, and ec- 
clefiaftic, who might be regarded as a petty prince, 
governing not only with the ſway of a ſovereign, but 
with the influence and reputation of an oracle. He 
nominated the chiefs in all the different departments: 
the cacique held of him ; the general received his com- 
miſſion and inſtructions from him; and all his deci- 
ſions were without appeal. The ſame reverend father 
who preſided over the civil ceconomy, aſſiſted by two 
others, performed alſo the duties of a pariſh- prieſt; 
catechiſing the Indians, ſaying maſs, exhorting, mar- 
rying, impoſing penance, viſiting the fick, &c. 

The above was the account given of the behaviour 
of the Jeſuits by their own writers. Others, however, 
treated their characters with more ſeverity ; accuſing 
them of pride, haughtineſs, and abuſing their autho- 
rity to the greateſt degree ; inſomuch that they would 
have cauſed the magiſtrates to be whipped in their pre- 
ſence, and obliged perſons of the higheſt diſtinction 
within their juriſdiction to kiſs the hem of their gar- 
ment, as the greateſt honour at which they could pol- 
fibly arrive. To this might be added, the utter abo- 
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PARALLEL, in geometry, an appellation given to Pe 
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the herds of cattle kept for the public uſe, they ſup- 


plied the want of individuals as occaſion required; yet 


{till it was obje Red to the character of the fraternity, 
that they poſſeſſed large property themſelves, and 
claimed the abſolute difpoſal of the meaneſt effects in 
Paraguay. All manufactures belonged to them; 
every natural commodity was brought to them; and 
the treaſures annually remitted to the ſuperior of the 
order were thought to be a proof that zeal for religion 
was not the only motive by which they were influenced. 

Beſides the parochial or provincial governments, 
there was a kind of ſupreme council, compoſed of an 
annual meeting of all the fathers, who concerted the 
meaſures neceſſary for promoting the common concerns 
of the miſſton, framed new laws, corrected or aboliſh- 
ed old ones, and, in a word, adapted eveay thing to 
circumſtances. It is ſaid to have been one of the 
great objects of the annual councils to take ſuch mea- 
fures as thould effectually deprive ſtrangers of all in- 
telligence concerning the ſtate of the miſſion. Hence 
the natives were reſtrained from learning the Spaniſh 
tongue, and were taught, that it was dangerous for 
their falvation to hold any converſation with a ſubje& 
ef Spain or Portugal. But the circumſtance that ren- 
rendered their defigns moſt ſuſpicious, was the eſta- 
bliihmeot of a military force, Every pariſh had its 
corps of horſe and foot, who were duly exerciſed 
every Sunday; and it was ſaid, that the whole amount- 
ed to a body of 70,000 or 80,000 troops, well diſei- 
plined.—Such was the ſtate of this country ſome time 
ago; but as to its ſituation fince the abolition of the 
ſet of Jeſuits, we can ſay nothing, as very little au- 
thentic intelligence is permitted to paſs from that coun- 
try to this, 

The climate of Paraguay is very little different from 
that of Spain; and the diſtinctions between the ſea— 
ſons are much the ſame. In winter indeed, violent 
tempeſts of wind and rain are very frequent, accom- 
panied with ſuch dreadful claps of thunder and light- 
ning as fill the inhabitants, though uſed to them, with 
terror and conſternation. In ſummer, the exceſhve 
heats are mitigated by gentle breezes, which conſtant- 
ly begin at eight or nine in the morning. 

The ſoil is very fertile, producing maiz, manioc, 
and potatoes, belides many fruits and ſimples unknown 
in Europe. Vines, however, do not thrive, except in 
ſome particular places. Wheat has alſo been tried; 
but it is only uſed for cakes, and other things of that 
kind. There are great numbers of poiſonous ſerpents, 
and others of an enormous ſize, many of which live 
on fiſh. Almoſt every foreit of the country abounds 
with bees, which make their hives in hollow trees. 
The country produces alſo cotton, hemp, and flax ; 
and there are ſuch numbers of wild cattle, that they 
are killed only for their hides. The natives differ not 
much from thoſe deſcribed under the article AMErica, 

PARALIPOMENA, in matters of literature, de- 
_—_ a ſupplement of things omitted in a preceding 
NOX. 

PARALEPSIS. See OraTory, ne 87. 

PARALLACTIC, in general, ſomething relating 
to the parailax of leeveuly bodies. Sce PARALLAT, 


each other. See GEOMETRY. 

PARALLEL Sphere, that fituation of the ſphere where. 
in the equator coincides with the horizon, and the 
poles with the zenith and nadir. 

PARALLEL Sailing. See NavicaTlioN, fe, iii. 

ParALLELS of Latitude, in aſtronomy, are leſſer 
circles of the ſphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined 
to paſs through every degree and minute of the co. 
lures. 

PARALLELS of Altitude, or Almucantars, are circles 
parallel to the horizon, imagined to paſs through every 
degree and minute of the meridian between the hori- 
zon and zenith, having their poles in the zenith. 

PARALLELS V Declination, in aftronomy, are the 
ſame with parallels of latitude in geography, 

PARALLELLOPIPED, in geometry, a regular 
ſolid comprehended under fix parallellograms, the op- 
polite ones whereof are ſimilar, parallel, and equal to 
each other. 


PARALLELLOPIPEDIA, in natural hiſtory, a 


genus of ſpars, externally of a determinate and regular 


figure, always found looſe, detached, and ſeparate from 
all other bodies, and in form of an oblique parallello- 
piped, with fix parallellogram ſides and eight ſolid 
angles; eaſily fiſſile either in an horizontal or perpendi- 
cular direction; being compoſed of numbers of thin 
plates, and thoſe very elegantly and regularly arranged 
bodies, each of the ſame form with the whole maſs, ex- 
cept that they are thinner in proportion to their hori- 
zontal planes, and naturally fall into theſe and no other 
figures, on being broken with a ſlight blow. 

PARALOGISM, in logic, a falſe reaſoning, or a 
fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſequence 
is Crawa from principles that are falſe; or, though true, 
are not proved; or when a propoſition is palled over 
that ſhould have been proved by the way, 

PARALYSIS, the Pals v. See Mrpicixe, n*376. 

PARAMECIA, in natural hiftory, a name given 
to ſuch animalcules as have no viſible limbs or tails, 
and are of an irregularly oblong figure, 

PARAMOUNT, (compounded of two French 
words, par, i.e. fer, and monter aſcendere ), ſignhes 
in our law the higheft lord of the fee, of lands, te. 
nements, and hereditaments.” As there may be a lord 
meſne where lands are held of an inferior lord, who 
holds them of a ſuperior under certain ſervices; fo this 
ſuperior lord is lord paramount. Alſo the king is the 
chief lord, or lord paramount of all the lands in the 
kingdom. Co. Lit. 1. 

PARANYMPH, among the ancients, the perſon 
who waited on the bridegroom, and directed the nup- 
tial ſolemnities; called alſo pronubus and aupex, be- 
cauſe the ceremonies began by taking auſpicia. 3 
the paranymph officiated only on the part of the bride- 
groom, a woman called prenubæ officiated on the pat 
of the bride. ; 

PARAPET, in fortification, an clevation of ent 
deſigned for covering the ſoldiers from the enem)* 
cannon or ſmall-ſhot. See FoxTiFicaTION. | 

PARAPHERNALTA, or PaRAPHERNA, in Vf 


civil Jaw, thoſe goods which a wife brings her _ 
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n behdes her dower, and which are flill to remain at her 
moſis diſpoſal excluſive of her huſband, unleſs there are ſome 


proviſion made to the contrary in the marriage- con- 
trect. Some of our Engliſh civilians define the para- 
Hernalia to be ſuch goods as a wife challengeth over 
and above her dower or jointure, after her huſband's 
death; as furniture for ber chamber, wearing apparel, 
and jewels, which are not to be put into the inventory 
of her huſband's goods; and a French civilian calls pa- 
raphernalia the moveables, linen, and other female ne- 
cellaries, which are adjudged to a wife in prejudice of 
the creditors, when ſhe renounces the ſucceſſion of her 
juſband. 

PARAPHIMOSITS, a diſorder of the penis, where- 
in the prepuce is ſhruak, and withdrawn behind the 
glans, ſo 2s not to be capable of being brought to co- 
ver the ſame; which generally happens in venercal diſ- 
orders. See SURGERY, 

PARAPHRASL, an explanation of ſome text in 
clearer and more ample terms, whereby is ſupplied 
what the avthor might have ſaid or thought on the 
ſubje&, Such are eleemed Eraſmus's paraphraſe on 
the New Teſtament, the Chaldee Paraphraſe on the 
Pentateuch, &c. | 

PARAPHRENITIS, an inflammation of the dia- 

hragm. Sce Mepicixe, n* 290. 

PARAPHROSYNE, a word uſed by medical wri- 


ters to denote a delirium, or an alienation of mind in. 


fevers, or from whatever other cauſe. 

PARAPLEGIA, a ſpecies of palſy. See Mept- 
eint, us 379. 

P. RA SANG, an ancient Perſian meaſure, diffe- 
rent at Ciſſerent times, and in different places; being 
uſually zo, ſometimes 40, and ſometimes 50 ſtadia, or 
fürlongs.— The word, according to Littleton, has its 
riſe from paraſch argarius, g. d. the ſpace a poſt- man 
rules from one ſtation, angaria, to another, 

PARASELENE, in natural philoſophy, a mock 
moon; a meteor or phenomenon encompaſling or ad- 
j2cent to the moon, in form of a luminous ring; where- 
n are obſerved ſometimes one, and ſometimes two or 
more images of the moop. 

PARASITE, among the Greeks, was originally a 
very reputable title; the paraſites being a kind of 
priefts, at leaſt miniſters, of the gods, in the ſame man- 
Ler as the epulones were at Rome. They took care 
of the ſacred corn, or the corn deſtined for the ſervice 
ot the templrs and the gods, viz. ſacrifices, fealts, &c. 
they had even the intendance over ſacrifices; and took 
care that they were duly performed. At Athens there 
waz a kind of college of 12 paraſites; each people of 
Attica furniſhing one, who was always choſen out of 
tae beſt families. Polybivs adds, that a paraſite was 
ao an honourable title among the ancient Gauls, and 
Vas given to their poets. But of late it has been made 
a term of reproach, aud uſed for a flatterer or mean 
Cependent. 

PARASITES, or PasAsTicAL Plants, in bo- 
tany, ſuch plants as are produced out of the trunk or 
branches of other plants, from whence they receive 
mer nouriſhment, and will not grow on the ground. 
21Ch are the miſletoe, &c. 
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ARDUNCLE, in a ſhip, the name of a rope al- 
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moſt like a pair of ings: it is ſeized both ends toge- Parcz, 
ther, and then put almoſt double about any heavy thing Parchment. 
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that is to be hoiſted in or out of the ſhip; having the 
hook of the runner hitched into it, to hoiſt it up 1 

PARCZ, in heathen mythology, goddeſſes who 
were ſuppoſed to preſide over the accidents and events, 
and to determine the date or period of human life. 

The Parcæ were three, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atro- 
pos; becauſe, forſooth, all things have their beginning, 
progreſs, and end. Hence the poets tell us, the Parc 
ſpun the thread of mens lives; that Clotho held the 
diſtaff, and drew the thread; Lacheſis twirled the 
ſpindle, and ſpun it; and Atropos cut it. C/:tho co- 
lum retinet, Lache/is net, Atrepes occat. 

The ancients repreſent the Parcz divers ways: Lu— 
cian, in the ſhape of three poor old women, having 
large locks of wool, mixed with daffodils on their 
heads; one of which holds a diſtaff, the other a wheel, 
and the third a pair of ſeiſſars, wherewich to cut the 
thread of life. Otbers repreſent them otherwiſe; Clo- 
tho appearing in a long robe of divers colours, wear- 
ing a crown upon her head adorned with ſeven ſtars, 
and holding a diſtaff in her hand; Lacheſis in a robe 
beſet with ſtars, with ſeveral fpindles in her hand; and 
Atropos, clad in black, cutting the thread with a pair 
of large ſciſſars. 

The ancients imagined that the Parcz ofed white 
woo! for a long and happy life, and black for a ſhort 
and unfortunate one, 

PARCHMENT, the ſkins of ſheep or goats pre- 
pared after ſuch a manner as to render it proper for 
writing upon, covering books, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin pergamena, the an- 
cient name of this manufacture; which is ſaid to have 
been taken from the city Pergamos, to Eumenes, king 
whereof, its invention is uſually aſcribed; tho), in reality, 
that prince appears rather to have been the improver, 
than the inventur of parchment. For the Perſians of 
old, according; to Diodorus, wrote all their records on 
ſkins; and the ancient Ionians, as we are told by He- 
rodotus, made ule of ſheep-ſkins and goat-ſkins in wri- 
ting, many ages before Eumenes's time. Nor need we 
doubt that ſuch ſius were prepared and dreſled for 
that purpoſe, after .a manner not unlike that of our 
parchment ; tho? probably not ſo artificially. —Fhe ma- 
nufacture of parchment is begun by the ſinner, and 
finiſhed by the parchment-maker. 

The ſkin having been ſtripped of its wool, and pla- 
ced in the lime - pit, in the manner deſcribed under the 
article Snauux, the ſleinner ſtretches it on a kind of 
frame, and pares off the fleſh with an iron iuſtrument; 
this done, it is moiſtened with a rag; and powdered 
chalk being ſpread over it, the ſkinner takes a large 
pumice- ſtone, flat at bottom, and rubs over the fkin, 
and thus ſcowers off the fleſh; he then goes over it 
again with the iron inſtrument, moiſtens it as before, 
and rubs it again with the pumice-ſtone without any 
chalk underneath : this ſmouvoths and ſoftens the fleſh- 
ſide very conſiderably, He then drains it again, by 
paſſing over it the iron inſtrument as before. The fleſh- 
ſide being thus drained, by ſcraping off the moiſture, 
he in the ſame manner paſſes the iron over the wool cr 
hair-ſide: then ſtretches it tight on a frame, and ſcrapes 
the fleſh-ſide apain: this ſiniſnes its draining; and the 
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more it is drained, the whiter it beeomes. The ſkinner 
now throws on more chalk, ſweeping it over with a 
piece of lamb-ſkin that has the wool on; and this 
ſmooths it till farther, It is now left to dry, and 
when dried, taken off the frame by cutting it all round. 
The fkin thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is taken out 
of his hands by the parchment-maker, who firſt, while 
it is dry, pares it on a ſummer, (which is a calf-ſkin 
ſtretched in a frame), with a ſharper inſtrument than 
that uſed by the ſkinner; and working with the arm 
from the top to the bottom of the ſkin, takes away a- 
bout one half of its thickneſs. The ſkin thus equally 
pared on the fleſh-fide, is again rendered ſmooth, by 
being rubbed with the pumice-ſtone, on a bench co- 
vered with a ſack ſtuffed with flocks ; which leaves the 
parchment in a condition fit for writing upon. The 
parings thus taken off the leather, are uſed in making 
glue, ſize, &c, Sce the article GLue, &c. 

What is, called vellum, is only parchment made of 
the ſkins of abortives, or at leaſt ſucking calves. This 
has a much finer grain, and 18 whiter and ſmoother 
than parchment ; but is prepared in the ſame manner, 
except its not being paſſed through the lime-pit. - 

PARDIES (Ignatius Gaſton), an ingenious and 
learned French Jeſuit, born at Paris in 1636. He 
taught polite literature for ſeveral years; during which 
time he compoſed ſeveral ſmall pieces, both in proſe 
and verſe, with peculiar delicacy of thought and ſtyle. 
At length he devoted himſelf entirely to mathematics 
and natural philoſophy, and read all authors, ancient 
as well as modern, in thoſe branches of knowledge. He 
died in 1673, of an infectious diforder contracted by 
confeſſing and preaching to theſpriſoners in the Bicetre 
during the Eaſter holidays. Father Pardies publiſhed 
ſeveral works; of which his Elements of Geometry are 
well known in this country, where a tranſlation of them 
has gone thro' feveral editions. In 1672 he had a diſ- 


pute with Sir Iſaac Newton reſpecting his Theory of 


Light and Colours ; which may be ſeen in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions for that year. 
PARDALIS, in natural hiſtory. See Leo. 
PARDON, in criminal law, is the remitting or for- 
giving an offence committed againſt the king. 
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(according to ſome theoriſts) ſhould be excluded in a bude 
perfect legiſlation, where puniſhments are mild, but cer. 
tain; for that the clemency of the prince ſeems a tacit | 
diſapprobation of the laws. But the excluſion of par- 
dons mult neceſſarily introduce a very dangerous power 
in the judge or jury; that of conſtruing the criminal 
law by the ſpirit inftead of the letter: or elſe it muſt 
be holden, what no man will ſeriouſly avow, that the 
fituation and gircumftances of the offender (though 
they alter not the eſſence of the crime) ought to make 
no diſtinction in the puniſhment. In democracies, 
however, this power of pardon can never ſubſiſt; for 
there nothing higher is acknowledged than the magi. 
ſtrate who adminiſters the laws: and it would be in. 
politic for the power of judging and of pardoning to 
centre in one and the ſame perſon. This (as the pre- 
ſident Monteſquieu obſerves) would oblige him very 
often to contradict himſelf, to make and to unmake his 
deciſions: it would tend to confound all ideas of right 
among the maſs of people; as they would find it dif. 
ficult to tell, whether a priſoner were diſcharged by 
his innocence, of obtained a pardon through favour, 
In Holland therefore, if there be no ſtadtholder, there 
is no power of pardoning lodged in any other member 
of the ſtate. But in monarchies the king acts in a ſy. 
perior ſphere; and though he regulates the whole go- 
vernment as the firſt mover, yet he does not appear in 
any of the diſagreeable or invidious parts of it. When- 
ever the nation ſee him perſonally engaged, it is only 
in works of legiſlature, magnificence, or compaſſion. 
To him therefore the people look up as the fountain 
of nothing but bounty and grace; and theſe repeated 
acts of goodneſs, coming immediately from his own 
hand, endear the ſovereign to his ſubjects, and contri- 
bute more than any thing to root in their hearts that 
filial affection and perſonal loyalty which are the ſure 
eſtabliſhment of a prince. 

The king may pardon all offences merely againſt the 
crown or the public; excepting, 1. That, to preſerve 
the liberty of the ſubject, the committing any man to 
priſon out of the realm, is by the habeas corpus act, 
31 Car. II. c. 2. made a premunire, unpardonable 
even by the king. Nor, 2. can the king pardon, where 


n Laws (ſays an able writer), cannot be framed on private juſtice is principally concerned in the proſecu- 


Puriſbments Principles of compaſſion to guilt; yet juſtice, by the tion of offenders: Non poteſt rex gratiam facere cum in. 
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conſtitution of England, is bound to be adminiſtered 
in mercy: this is promiſed by the king in his corona- 
tion oath; and it is that act of his government which 
is the molt perſonal and moſt entirely his own. The 
king condemns no man; that rugged taſk he leaves to 
his courts of juſtice: the great operation of his ſceptre 
is mercy. His power of pardoning was ſaid by our 
Saxon anceſtors to be derived 2 lege ſux dignitatis : 
and it is declared in parliament, by ſtat. 27 Hen. VIII. 
Cc. 24. that no other perſon hath power to pardon or 
remit any treaſon or felonies whatſoever; but that the 
king hath the whole and ſole power thereof, united 
and knit to the imperial crown of this realm. 

This is indeed one of the great advantages of mo- 
narchy in general above any other form of govern- 
ment, that there is a magittrate who has it in his 
power to extend mercy wherever he thinks it is deſer- 
ved; holding a court of equity in his own breaſt, to 
ſoften the rigour of the general law, in ſuch criminal 
caſes as merit an exemption from puniſhment, Pardons 


juria et damns aliorum. Therefore, in appeals of all 
kinds, (which are the ſuit, not of the king, but of the 
party injured), the proſecutor may releaſe ; but the 
king cannot pardon. Neither can he pardon a com- 
mon nuiſance, while it remains unredrefled, or ſo as to 
prevent an abatement of it; though afterwards he may 
remit the fine: becauſe though the proſecution is velt- 
ed in the king to avoid the multiplicity of ſuits, Jet 
(during its continuance) this offence ſavours more of 
the nature of a private injury to each individual in the 
neighbourhood, than of a public wrong. Neither, alt- 
ly, can the king pardon an offence againlt a popular 
or penal ſtatute, after information brought; for there- 
by the informer hath acquired a private property in his 
part of the penalty, 

There is alſo a reſtriction of a peculiar nature, that 
affects the prerogative of pardoning, in caſe of parlia- 
mentary impeachments, viz. that the king's pardon 
cannot be pleaded to any ſuch impeachment, fo as to 


impede the inquiry, and ſtop the proſecution of g gar 
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uegolles and notorious offenders. Therefore when, in the reign contained in the interſtices betwixt the blood-veſſels Paren- 
of Charles the ſecond, the earl of Danby was im- of the viſcera, which he imagined to be extravaſated chyma, 
piren- peached by the houſe of commons of high treaſon and and concreted blood, Parent, 
chm. other miſdemeſnors, and pleaded the king's pardon in PARENCHYMA of Plants, Grew applies the term 55 
bar of the ſame, the commons alleged, “ That there parenchyma to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of 
was no precedent that ever any pardon was granted A fruit or plant through which the juice is ſuppoſed to 
to any perſon impeached by the commons of high be diſtributed. See PLanrs. 
treaſon, or other high crimes, depending the impeach- PARENT, a term of relation applicable to thoſe 

ment;“ and thereupon reſolved, * That the pardon from whom we immediately derive our being. See 
ſo pleaded was illegal and void, and ought not to be Morau Puirosor ux, no 122, 132.— 135. 
allowed in bar of the impeachment of the commons of To this article belongs an inquiry into, 1. The le- 
England:” for which reſolution they aſſigned this gal duties. of parents to their legitimate children, 
reaſon to the houſe of lords, “ That the ſetting up a 2. Their power over them. 

ardon to be a bar of an impeachment defeats the I. The duties of parents to legitimate children 
whole uſe and effect of impeachments : for ſhould this conſiſt in three particulars ; their -raintenance, their 
point be admitted, or {ſtand doubted, it would totally Protection, and their education. 
diſcourage the exhibiting any for the future; where- 1. The duty of parents to provide for the inte- Blok/?. 
by the chief inſtitution for the preſervation of the ance of their children, is a principle of natural law; Ce. 
government would be deſtroyed.” Soon after the Re- an obligation, ſays Puffendorff, laid on them not only 
volution, the commons renewed the ſame claim, and by nature herſelf, but by their own proper act, in 
voted, “ That a pardon is not pleadable in bar of an bringing them into the world; for they would be in 
impeachment.” And at length, it was enacted by the higheſt manner injurious to their iſſue, if they on- 
the act of ſettlement, 12 & 13 W. III. c. 2. That ly gave their children life, that they might afterwards 
no pardon under the great ſeal of England ſhall be ſee them periſh. By begetting them, therefore, they 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in par- have entered into a voluntary obligation, to endeavour, 
liament.” But, after the impeachment has been ſo- as far as in them lies, that the life which they have 
jemnly heard and determined, it is not underſtood beſtowed ſhall be ſupported and preſerved, And thus 

that the king's royal grace is farther reſtrained or the children will have a perfect right of receiving main- 
abridged : for, after the impeachment and attainder tenance from their parents. And the preſident Mon- 

of the fix rebel lords in 1715, three of them were teſquieu has a very juſt obſervation upon this head, 

from time to time reprieved by the crown; and at that the eſtabliſhment of marriage, in all civilized ſtates, 

length received the benefit of the king's moſt gracious is built on this natural obligation of the father to pro- 

ardon, | vide for his children ; for that aſcertains and makes 

The effect of ſuch pardon by the king, is to make known the perſon who is bound to fulfil this obliga- 

the offender a new man; to acquit him of all corporal tion; whereas, in promiſcuous and illicit conjunctions, 

penalties and forfeitures annexed to that offence for the father is unknown ; and the mother finds a thou- 

which he obtains his pardon ; and not ſo much to ſand obſtacles in her way; ſhame, remorſe, the con- 

reſtore his former, as to give him a new credit and ſtraint of her ſex, and the rigour of laws, that ſtifle 
capacity. But nothing can reſtore or purify the her inclinations to perform this duty; and beſides, ſhe 

blood when once corrupted, if the pardon be not generally wants ability. 

allowed till after attainder, but the high and tranſ- The municipal laws of all well-regulated ſtates have 

cendent power of parliament. Yet if a perſon attainted taken care to enforce this duty : though providence 

receives the king's pardon, and afterwards hath a ſon, has done it more effeQtually than any laws, by implant - | 
that ſon may be heir to his father; becauſe the father ing in the breaſt of every parent that natural 52g», or 
being made a new man, might tranſmit new inheri- inſuperable degree of affection, which not even the de- | 
table blood ; though, had he been born before the formity of perſon or mind, not even the wickedneſs, | 


pardon, he could never have inherited at all. ingratitude, and rebellion of children, can totally ſup- 
PAREGORIES, in pharmacy, medicines that aſ- preſs or extinguiſh. ; 
ſuage pain, otherwiſe called AxNoDyNEs. The civil law obliges the parent to provide moin- 


PAREIRA rxzava, in the materia medica, a kind tenance for his child; and if he refuſes, judex de ea 
of oblong and large root brought from the Braſils.— re cognoſcet. Nay, it carries this matter ſo far, that it 
It is certainly a diuretic of no mean character, and has will not ſuffer a parent at his death totally to diſinhe- 
done great ſervice in nephritic caſes. In pleuriſies rit his child, without expreſsly giving his reaſon for ſo 
and quinſies, it has been attended with more ſucceſs doing; and there are 14 ſuch reaſons reckoned up, 


than almoſt any medicine we know of ſingly. which may juſtify ſuch diſiuberiſon. If the parent al- 
PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by which a leged no reaſon, or a bad, or a falſe one, the child 
word or ſyllable is added to the end of another. might ſet the will aſide, ?anquam teftamentum inoffi- 


PAREMBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure wherein cio/um, a teſtament contrary to the natural duty of the 
ſomething relating to the ſubje& is inſerted in the parent. And it is remarkable under what colour the 
middle of a period. All the differences between the children were to move for relief in ſuch a caſe ; by ſug- 
parembole and parentheſis, according to Voſſius, is, getting, that the parent had loſt the uſe of his reaſon 
that the former relates to the ſubject in hand, whereas when be made the inofficious teſtament. Ard this, as | 


they 


the latter is foreign to it. Puffendorff obſerves, was not to bring into diſpute the 
PARENCHYMA, in anatony, a term introduced teſtator's power of diſinheriting his own offspring; but | 
Eraſiſtratus, ſignifying all that ſubſtance which is to examine the motives upon which he did it; and it 
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_Parent. they were found defective in reaſon, then to ſet them 


alide. But perhaps this is going rather too far: every 
man has, or ought to have, by the laws of ſociety, a 
power over his own property: and, as Grotius very 
well diſtinguiſhes, natural right obliges to give a ne- 
ceſſary maintenance to children; but what is more than 
that they have no right to, than as it is given by the 
favour of their parents, or the poſitive conſtitutions of 
the municipal law. 

Let us next ſee what proviſion our own Jaws have 
made for this natural duty. It is a principle of law, 
that there is an obligation on every man to provide for 
thoſe deſcended from his loins; and the manner in 
which this obligation ſhall be performed, is thus point- 
ed out. The father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother of poor impotent perſons ſhall maintain 
them at their own charges, if of ſufficient ability, ac- 
cording as the quarter-ſeſſions ſhall direct; and, if a 
parent runs away, and leaves his children, the church- 
wardens and overſeers of the pariſh ſhall ſeize his rents, 
goods, and chattels, and diſpoſe of them toward their 
relief, By the interpretations which the courts of law 
have made upon thele ſtatutes, if a mother or grand- 
mother marries again, and was before ſuch ſecond mar- 
riage of ſufficient ability to keep the child, the huſ- 
band hall be cbarged to maintain it; for this be- 
ing a debt of her's, when ſingle, ſhell, like others, ex- 
tend to charge the huſband. But, at her death, the re- 
lation being diflolved, the huſband is under no farther 
obligation. 

No perſon is bound to provide a maintenance for 
his iſſue, unleſs where the children are impotent and 
unable to work, either through infancy, diſeaſe. or ac- 
cident ; and then is only obliged to find them with ne- 
ceſſaries, the penalty on refuſal being no more than 20 8, 
a- month. For the policy of our laws, which are ever 
watchful to promote induſtry, did not mean to compel a 
father to maintain his idle and lazy children in eaſe and 
1ndolence ; but thought it unjuſt to oblige the parent, 
againſt his will, to provide them with ſuperfluities, and 
other indulgences of fortune ; imagining they might 
truit to the impulſe of nature, if the children were de- 
ſerving of ſuch favours. Vet, as nothing is fo apt to 
ſtihhe the calls of nature as religious bigotry, it is enac- 
ted, that if any Popiſh parent ſhall refuſe to allo his 
Proteftant child a fitting maintenance, with a view to 
compel him to change his religion, the lord chancellor 

bel by order of court conſtrain him to do what is juſt 
ent resſonable. But this did not extend to perſons of 
enother relip'on, of no leſs bitterneſs and bigotry 
than the Popiſh; and therefore, in the very next year, 


i 

4 
only daughter having embraced Chrittianity, he turn- 
et her gut of doors; and on her application for relief, 
it was held fie was entitled to none. But this gave 
occallon to another ſtatute, which ordains, that if 
Jewiſh parents refuſe to allow their Proteſtant children 
a lictiag maintenance, ſuitable to the fortune of the 
parent, the lord chaacellor, on complaint, may make 
ch order therein as he ſha}l fee proper. 

Our law has made no proviſion to prevent the diſin- 
ucriting of children by will; leaving every man's pro- 
perty in his own ditpoſal, vpon-a priaciple of liberty in 
tuis as well as every other action; though perhaps 
it had not been amils if the parent had been bound 


to leave them at the leaſt a neceſſary ſubſiſtence. In. Pag, 
deed, among perſons of any rank or fortune, a compe. —... 
tence is generally provided for younger children, and 
the bulk of the eſtate ſettled upon the eldeſt by the 
marriage-artieles. Heirs alfo, and children, are fa. 
vourites of our courts of juſtice, and cannot be diſin. 
herited by any dubious or ambiguous words ; there 
being required the utmolt certainty of the teflator's 
intentions to take away the right of an heir. 
2. Frem the duty of maintenance we may eaſily 
paſs to that of protein ; which is alſo.a natural dy. 
ty, but rather permitted than enjoined by any muni. 
cipal laws ; nature, in this reſpect, working ſo ſtrong. 
ly as to peed rather a check than a ſpur. A parent 
may, by our laws, maintain and uphold his children 
in their law-ſuits, without being guilty of the legal 
crime of maintaining quarrels. A parent may alſo ju- 
ſtify an affault and battery in defence of the perſons of 
his children; nay, where a man's fon was beaten by 
another boy, and the father went near a mile to find 
bim, and there revenged his ſon's quarrel by beating 
the other boy, of which beating he afterwards unfor- 
tunately died; it was not held to be murder, but man- 
laughter merely, Such indulgence does the law ſhew 
to the frailty of human nature, and the workings of 
parental affection. . 
3. The laſt duty of parents to their children is that 
of giving them an education ſuitable to their Ration in 
life: a duty pointed out by reaſon, and of far the 
greateſt importance of any, For, as Puffendorff very 
well obſerves, it is not eaſy to imagine or allow, that 
a parent has conferred any conſiderable benefit upon 
his child by bringing him into the world, if he af. 
wards entirely neglects his culture and education, and 
ſuffers him to grow up like a mere beaſt, to lead a life 
uſeleſs to others, and ſhameful to himſelf. Yet the 
municipal laws of moſt countries ſeem to he defective 
in this point, by not conſtraining the parent to beſtow 
a proper education upon his children. Perhaps thay 
thought it puniſhment enough to leave the parent, who 
neglects the inſtruction of his family, to labour under 
thoſe griefs and inconveniencies which his family, fo 
uninſtructed, will be ſure to bring upon him. Our 
laws, though their defects in this particular. cannot be 
denied, have in one inſtance made a wiſe proviſion for 
breeding up the riſing generation; ſince the poor and 
laborious part of the community, when paſt the age of 
nurture, are taken out of the hands of their parents, 
by the Rtatutes for apprenticing poor children; and are 
placed out by the public in ſuch a manner as may 
render their abilities, in their ſeveral ſtations, of the 
reateſt advantage to the commonwealth. The rich 
indeed are left at their own option, whether they will 
breed up their children to be ornaments or diſgraces to 
their family. Yet in one caſe, that of religion, they 
are under peculiar reſtrictions: for it is provided, that 
ik any perſon ſends any child under his government be- 
yond the ſcas, either to prevent its good education in 
England, or in order to enter into, or reſide in, ny 
Popiſh college, or to he inſtrudted, perſuaded, ot 
ſtrengthened in the Popiſh religion; in fuch caſe, be- 
ſides the diſabilities incurred by the child ſo ſent, the 
parent or perſon ſending ſhall forfeit 100 J. which ſhall 
go to the ſole uſe and benefit of him that ſhall diſcover 


the offence. And if any parent, or other, ſhall ſend 
| | or 
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reſident in, or trained up in, any priory, abbey, nun- 
nery, Popiſh univerſity, college, or ſchool, or houſe 
of Jeſuits 6r prieſts, or in any private Popiſh family, 
in order to be inſtructed, perſuaded, or confirmed, in 
the Popiſh religion; or ſhall contribute any thing to- 
wards their maintenance when abroad by any pretext 
whatever, the perſon both ſending and ſent ſhall be 
diſabled to ſue in law or equity, or to be executor or ad- 
miniſtrator to any perſon, or to enjoy any legacy or 
deed of gift, or to bear any office in the ro. and 
ſhall forfeit all his goods aud chattels, and likewiſe all 
his real eſtate for life. 

II. The power of parents over their children is de- 
rived from the former conſideration, their duty: this 
authority being given them, partly to enable the pa- 
rent more effectually to perform his duty, and partly 
as a recompence for his care and trouble in the faith- 
ful diſcharge of it. And vpon this ſcore the munici- 
pal laws of ſome nations have given a much Jarger au- 
thority to the parents than others. The ancient Ro- 
man laws gave the father a power of life and death 
over his children; upon this principle, that he who 
gave had alſo the power of taking away. But the ri- 
gour of theſe laws was ſoftened by ſubſequent conſtitu- 
tions ; ſo that we find a father baniſhed by the empe- 
ror Hadrian for killing his ſon, though he had com- 
mitted a very heinous crime, upon this maxim, that 
patria poteſtas in pietate debet, non in atrocitate, con- 
ere. But ſtill they maintained to the laſt a very 
large and abſolute authority : for a ſon could not ac- 
quire any property of his own during the life of his fa- 
ther; but all his acquiſitions belonged to the father, or 
at leaſt the profits of them, for his life. 

The power of a parent by our Engliſh law is much 
more moderate; but flill ſufficient to keep the child in 
order and obedience. He may lawfully corre& his 
child, being under age, in a reaſonable manner ; for 
this is for the benefit of his education. The conſent or 
concurrence of the parent to the marriage of bis child 
under age, was alſo directed by our ancient law to be 
obtained: but now it is abſolutely neceſſary; for with- 
out it the contract is void, And this alſo is another 
means which the law has put into the parent's hands, 
in order the better to diſcharge his duty; firſt, of pro- 
tecting his children from the ſnares of artful and de- 
ſigning perſons; and next, of ſettling them properly 

in life, by preventing the ill conſequences of too early 

and precipitate marriages. A father has no other 
power over his ſon's eſtate, than as his truſtee or guar- 
din ; for though he may receive the profits during 
the child's minority, yet he muſt account for them 
when he comes of age. He may indeed have the be- 
nefit of his children's labour while they live with him, 
and are maintained by him; but this is no more than 
he is entitled to from his apprentices or ſervants. The 
egal power of a father, (for a mother, as ſuch, is en- 
I to no power, but only to reverence and reſpe& ), 
r power of a father, we ſay, over the perſons of his 
r ceaſes at the age of 21 ; for they are then en- 
ranchiſed by arriving at years of diſcretion, or that 
Pork. which the law has eſtabliſhed (as ſome muſt ne- 
- wy be eſtabliſhed) when the empire of the father, 
eher guardian, gives place to the empire of reaſon. 


Yet, till that i . f 
Vol. vin. arrives, Ros empire of the father 
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p.rent, or convey any perſon beyond ſea, to enter into, or be 
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continues even after his death; for he may by his will Parentalia 
appoint a guardian to his children. He may alſo de- 
legate part of his parental authority, ras « his life, Parhetion. 


to the tutor or ſchoolmaſter of his child; who is then 
in loco parentis, and has ſuch a portion of the power of 
the parent committed to his charge, viz. that of re- 
ſtraint and correction, as may be neceſſary to au- 
ſwer the purpoſes for which he is employed, See 
CHILDREN, : 

PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral obſequies, 
or the laſt duties paid by children to their deceaſed pa- 
rents, 

PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary 
words inſerted in a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe 
or thread, but ſeem neceſſary for the better under- 
ſtanding of the ſubjeR. 

PARENZO, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Italy, and 
io Iſtria, with a biſhop's ſee and a good harbour; ſeat- 
ed on the gulph of Venice, in E. Long. 13. 46. N. 
Lat. 39. 28. It ſubmitted to the Venetians in 1267. 

PARESIS, in medicine, a palſy of the bladder, 
wherein the urine is either ſuppreſſed or diſcharged 
involuntarily. 


PARETONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of 


an earth found on the ſhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and 


the iſland of Crete, uſed by the ancients in painting. 

PARGET, in natural hiſtory, a name given to ſe- 
veral kinds of gypſum, or plaſter-ſtone. 

PARGETING, in building, is uſed for the pla- 
ftering of walls, and ſometimes for plaſter itſelf. 

PARHELION, or PazxtLiivn, in natural philo- 
ſophy, a mock-ſun or meteor, in form of a very bright 
light, appearing on one fide of the ſun. 

Appearances of this kind have been made mention 
of both by the ancients and moderns. Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, that in general they are ſeen only when the ſun 
is near the horizon, though he takes notice of two 


that were ſeen in Boſphorus from morning to evening; 


and Pliny has related the times when ſuch phenomena 
were obſerved at Rome. Gaſſendi ſays, that, in 1635 
and 1636, he often ſaw one mock-ſun. Two were ob- 
ſerved by M. de la Hire in 168g ; and the ſame num- 


ber by Caflini in 1693, Mr Grey in 1700, and Dr 


Halley in 1702 : but the moſt celebrated appearances 
of this kind were ſeen at Rome by Scheiner, by Muſ- 
chenbroeck at Utrecht, and by Hevelius at Sedan. By 
the two former, four mock-ſuns were obſerved, and by 
the latter feven. 

Parhelia are apparently of the ſame ſize with the 
ſun, though not always of the ſame brightneſs, nor 
even of the ſame ſhape; and when a number appear 
at once, there is ſome difference in both theſe reſpeQs 
among them. Externally, they are tinged with co- 
lours like the rainbow; and many have a long fiery 
tail oppoſite to the ſun, but paler towards the extremity. 
Parhelia are generally accompanied with corona's, ſome 
of which are tinged with rainbow-colours, but others 
are white. They differ in number and fize ; but ali 
agree in breadth, which is that of the apparent dia- 
meter of the ſun. 

A very large white circle, parallel to the horizon, 
generally paſſes through all the parhelia; and, if it 
were entire, it would go through the centre of the 
jun. Sometimes there are arcs of leſſer circles con- 
centric to this, touching thoſe coloured circles which 
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Parhelion. ſurround the ſun. They are alſo tinged with colours, 


and contain other parhelia, There are alſo ſaid to 
have been other circles obliquely ſituated with reſpect 
to all thoſe we have mentioned ; but of this we have 
met with no authentic necount. The order of the co- 
lours in theſe circles is the ſame as in the rainbow; 
but on the inſide, with reſpect to the ſun, they are 
red, as is alſo obſerved in many other corona's. 

Parhelia have been viſible for 1, 2, 3, and 4 hours 
together; and in North America they are ſaid to 
continue ſome days, and to be viſible from ſun- riſe to 
ſun-ſet. 6 

When the parhelia diſappear, it ſometimes rains, or 
there falls ſnow in the form of oblong ſpiculz, as Ma- 
raldi, Weidler, Krafft, and others, have obſerved ; and 
becauſe the air in North America abounds with ſuch fro- 
zen ſpicuſæ, which are even viſible to the eye, accor- 
ding to Ellis aud Middleton, ſuch particles have been 
thought to be the cauſe of all corona's and parhelia. 

Mr Wales ſays, that, at Churchill in Hudſon's 
Bay, the riſing of the ſun is always preceded by two 
long ſtreams of red light, one on each fide of him, 
and about 20% diſtant from him. Theſe riſe as the 
ſun riſes; and as they grow longer begin to bend to- 
wards each other, till they meet directly over the ſun, 
Juſt as he riſes, forming there a kind of parhelion or 
mock-ſun. Theſe two ſtreams of light, he ſays, ſeem 
to have their ſource in two other parhelia, which riſe 
with the true ſun; and in the winter-ſeaſon, when the 
ſun never riſes above the haze or fog, which he ſays is 
conſtantly found near the horizon, all theſe accompany 


him the whole day, and ſet with him in the ſame mau- 


ner as they riſe. Once or twice he faw a fourth par- 
helion directly under the true ſun ; but this, he ſays, 
is not common. Theſe facts being conſtant, are very 
valuable, and may tlirow great light on the theory of 
theſe remarkable phenomena. 

Sometimes parhelia appear in a different manner; 
as when three ſuns have been ſeen in the ſame vertical 
circle, well defined, and touching one another. The 
true ſun was in the middle, and the loweſt touched 
the horizon; and they ſet one after the other. This 
appearance was ſeen by M. Maleziew in 1722. Other 
appearances ſimilar to this are recited by M. Muſchen- 
broeck. | 

Sometimes the ſun has riſen or ſet with a luminous 
tail projecting from him, of the ſame breadth with 
his diameter, and perpendicular to the horizon. Such 
an appearance was ſeen by Caſſini in 1672 and 1692, 
by de la Hire in 1702, and by Mr Ellis in Hudſon's 
Bay. I 

As M. Feuilée was walking on the banks of the ri- 
ver La Plata, he ſaw the ſun riſing over the river with 
a luminous tail projed ing downwards, which conti- 
nued till he was fix degrees high. | 
Paraſelenæ, or mock-moons, have alſo been ſeen, 
accompanied with tails and coloured circles, like thoſe 
which accompany the parhelia, An account of ſeve- 
ral, and a particular deſcription of a fine appearance 
of this kind, may be ſeen in Muſchenbroeck. 
| The Roman phenomenon, obſerved by Scheiner, is 
famous on account of its having been the firſt appear- 


See Plate ance of the kind that engaged the attention of philo- 
CUXXEIN fophers, It is repreſented in fig. 4.; in which A is 


the place of the abſerver, B his zenith, C the true 
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ſun, AB a plane paſſing through the obſerver's eye, band 


F. A: K 


* 


the true ſun, and the zenith. About the ſun C, there 


appeared two concentric a, 4 * but di. Pans, 
eſſer of them, DEF, wag — 


verſified with colours. The 
fuller, and more perfect; and though it was open from 
D to F, yet thoſe ends were perpetually endeavourin 
to unite; and ſometimes they did ſo. The outer of 
theſe rings was much fainter, ſo as ſcarcely to be dif. 
cernible. It had, however, a variety of colours; but 
was very inconſtant. The third circle, KLMN, was 
very large, and all over white, paſſing through the 
middle of the ſun, and every where parallel to the ho. 
rizon. At firſt this circle was entire; but towards the 
end of the appearance it was weak and ragged, ſo ay 
hardly to be perceived from M towards N. 

In the interſection of this circle, and the outward 
iris GKI, there broke out two parhelia or mock- ſuns, 
N and K, not quite perfect; K being rather weak, 
but N ſhone brighter and ſtronger. The brigbtneſs 
of the middle of them was ſomething like that of the 
ſun ; but towards the edges they were tinged with co- 
lours like thoſe of the rainbow ; and they were uneven 
and ragged. The parhelion N was a little wavering, 
and ſent out a ſpiked tail, NP, of a colour ſomewhat 
fiery, the length of which was continually changing. 

The parhelia at L and M in the horizontal ring 
were not ſo bright as the former; but were rounder, 
and white, like the circle in which they were placed, 
The parhelion N diſappeared before K; and while M 
1 K grew brighter, and vaniſhed the laſt 
of all. | 
It is to be obſerved farther, that the order of the 
colours in the circles DEF, GKN, was the ſame as in 
the common halos, namely, red next the ſun; and the 
diameter of the inner circle-was alſo about 45 degrees; 
which is the uſual fize of a halo. 

Various hypotheſes have been framed by philoſo- 
phers to account for this phenomenon. None of them 
are ſatisfactory; but the reader who chooſes to know 
them may conſult Dr Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Viſion, 
Light, and Colours, vol. ti. p. 619. | 

PARIA, or New AnDALus14, a country of Terra 
Firma in South America; bounded on the north by the 
north ſea ; on the eaſt, by Surinam; on the welt, by 
New Granada and the Caraccas ; and on the ſouth, 
by Guiana. It produces colouring drugs, gums, me- 
dicinal roots, Brazil-wood, ſugar, tobacco, and ſome 
valuable timber; the inland parts being woody aid 
mountainous, but interſperſed with fine valleys that 
yield corn and paſturage. Comana is the capital 
town. | 

PARIAN maRBLE, in the natural hiſtory of the 
ancients, the white marble uſed then, and to this day, 
for carving ſtatues, &c. and called by us at this time 
flatuary marble. | | 

Too many of the later writers have confounded all 
the white marbles under the name of the Parian; and 
among the workmen, this and all the other white 
marbles have the common name of alabaſters ; ſo that 
it is in general forgotten among them, that there 13 
ſuch a thing as alabaſter different from marble ; which, 
however, is truly the caſe. Almoſt all the world alſo 
have confounded the Carrara marble with this, though 
they are really very different; the Carrara kind being 


of a finer ſtructure and clearer white than the Pres 


AN 


but leſs bright and ſplendid, harder to cut, and not 
capable of ſo glittering a poliſh. 

The true Parian marble has uſually ſomewhat of a 
faint bluiſh-tinge among the white, and often has blue 
veins in different parts of it. It is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have had its name from the iſland Paros, one of the 
Cyclades in the /Egean Sea, where it was firſt found ; 
but others will have it to have been ſo called from 
Agoracritus Parius, a famous ſtatuary, who ennobled 
it by cutting a ſtatue of a Venus in it. 

PARIETALIA oss, in anatomy. See there 


Pzrietalia 
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PARIETARIA, Prrriro gr of the wALL; a 
genus of the order of moncœcia belonging to the poly- 
gamia claſs of plants. There are fix ſpecies, of which 
one named the offcinalis, is uſed in medicine. This 
has a creeping root. The ſtalk grows ere, is rough 
to the touch, and adheſive. The leaves are alternate, 
elliptical, lanceolate, veined, and a little rough. The 
flowers grow out of the ala of the leaves, in ſeſſile, 
branched, verticillate cluſters, of a greeniſh colour 
tinged with red. The antheræ have a great degree 
of ſenſibility ; for, if irritated with the point of a pin, 
they fly from the calix with elaſtie force, and throw 
out their powder.—The plant has a cooling and 
diuretic quality. Three ounces of the juice taken in- 
ternally, or a fomentation externally applied, have been 
found ſerviceable in the ſtrangury.—The plant laid 
upon heaps of corn infeſted with weevils, is ſaid to 
drive away thoſe deſtructive inſects. | 

PARIS (Matthew), one of our beſt hiſtorians from 
William the Conqueror, to the latter end of the reign 
of Henry III. But of his life few particulars have 
been tranſmitted to us. Leland, his original biogra- 
pher, without determining whether he was born in 
France or England, informs us, that he was a monk 
of St Alban's, and that he was ſent by pope Innocent 
to reform the monks of the convent at Holm in 
Norway. Biſhop Bale, the next in point of time, 
adds to the above relation, that, on account of his 
extraordinary gifts of body and mind, he was much 
eſteemed, particularly by king Henry III. who com- 
manded him to write the hiſtory of his reign. Fuller 
makes him a native of Cambridgeſhire, becauſe there 
was an ancient family of his name in that coun- 
ty. He alſo mentions his being ſent by the pope 
to viſit the monks in the dioceſe of Norwich. Biſhop 
Tanner, biſhop Nicolſon, Monfieur du Pin, and the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſtorique, add not a ſingle fact 
to thoſe above related. Matthew Paris died in the 
monaſtery of St Alban's in the year 1259. He was 
doubtleſs a man of extraordinary knowledge for the 
13th century; of an excellent moral character, and, 
as an hiſtorian, of ſtrict integrity. His ſtyle is un- 
poliſhed ; but that defect is ſufficiently atoned for by 
the honeſt freedom with which he relates the truth, 
regardleſs of the dignity or ſanity of the perſons 
concerned. 
Conqueſtum Angliæ, 
tab. e. ix. 
Matthew of 
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lib, i. manuſcript. col. C. C. Can- 
Moft of this book is tranſcribed, by 
Weſtminſter, into the firſt part of his 
| 2. Hiſtoria major, ſeu rerum Anglica- 
ran hiſtoria d Gul. Conqueſtoris adventu ad annum 
43 Henrici III. &c. ſeveral times printed. The firſt 
| 2 | ; 
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His works are, 1. Hiſtoria ab Adamo ad 


K 


part of this hiſtory, viz. to the year 1235, is tran- Paris. 
ſcribed almoſt verbatim from the Chronicle of Roger 
Wendover; and the Appendix, from the year 1260, 
is the work of William Riſhanger, who was alſo a 
monk of St Alban's. 3. Vitæ duorum Offarum, Mer- 
ciæ regum, S. Albani fundatorum. 4. Gefta 22 ab- 
batum S. Albani. 5. Additamenta chronicorum ad 
hiſt. majorem ; printed. 6. Hiſtoria minor, five epitome 
majoris hiſtorie ; manuſcript. Beſides many other 
things in manuſcript. | 
Parts, the fon of Priam king of Troy, memorable 
in hiſtory for carrying off Helena the wife of Mene- 
laus king of Sparta in his abſence, which oecaſioned the 
famous ſiege of Troy. Slainthere about 1188 B.C. 
Pais, the capital of the kingdom of France; is 
fituate on the river Seine, in the iſle of France, being 
one of the largeſt and fineſt cities in Europe. It de- 
rived its modern name from the ancient Parifii; and is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have had the Latin name of La- 
tetia, from Lutum, „ mud,” the place where it now 
ſtands having been anciently very marſhy and muddy. 
ver fince the reign of Hugh Capet, that is, for near 
800 years, this city hath been the uſual refidence o 
the kings of France: it is of a circular form, and, in- 
cluding the ſuburbs, about five French leagues, or 15 
Englith miles, in circumference. The number of its in- 
habitants is computed at about 500,000; that of its 
ſtreets 912; and that of its houſes upwards of 20,000, 
excluſive of the public ſtructures of all forts, Its 
greateſt defect, according to ſome, is the want of good 
drinking-water; but others tell us, that very fine wa- 
ter is brought by an aqueduct from the village 
of Arcueil, not far from Paris, but own the water of 
the Seine, and the city, is not good. The ſtreets are 
of a proper breadth, well built, paved, and lighted. 
There is a great number of tribunals and offices here; 
moſt of which are kept in the Palais, fituated on an 
iſland, to which it gives name. The number of churches, 
convents, hoſpitals, market-places, fountains, gates, 
and bridges, in this city is very great; belides the uni- 
verſity, ſeveral academies, public libraries, royal pa- 
laces and caſtles, and above 100 hotels, ſome of them 
very ſtately. But to be more particular, that part call- 
ed Ja Cite, lies in the centre, and conſiſts of three iſlands 
formed by the Seine, viz. L'Isle de Palais, L'Iſle de 
Notre Dame, and L'Iſle Louviers. It is the princi- 
pal of the three parts into which the city is divided, 
and contains the following remarkable ſtructures: 
1. Several bridges; of which ſome are of wood and 
others of ſtone, and have moſt ot them a row of houſes 
on each ſide. The chief of theſe are the Pont-neuf and 
Pont- royal: the firſt conſiſts of 12 arches, which, pro- 
erly ſpeaking, make two bridges, the one leading 
From the ſuburbs of St Germain to the city, and the 
other from thence to that part called /a /i//e: there is 
a carriage-way in the middle, 30 feet broad, and foot- 
walks on each fide, raiſed two feet high; and in the 
centre ſtands a braſs ſtatue of king Henry IV. on horſe- N 
back. On this bridge is alſo the building called LA 
Samaritaine, from a group of figures upon it repre— 
ſenting our Saviour and the Samaritan woman, ſtand— 
ing near Jacob's well. Here is a pump to raiſe the 


water, which through ſeveral pipes ſupplies the quar- 
ter of the Louvre, and ſome other parts of the town. 
33 C2 
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bridge that was carried away by the current in 1684. 
2. The cathedral of Notre Dame, or our Lady, being 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which is a large ſtately 
Gothic ſtructute, ſaid to have been founded by king 
Childeric, and built in the form of a croſs. Here, be- 
ſides other great perſanages, are interred the cardinals 
de Retz and Noailles. From the two ſquare towers 
belonging to it, is a noble proſpe& of the city and 
neighbouring country, Here is a vaſt quantity of gold 
and ſilver plate, rich tapeſtry, and fine paintings; and 
the number of the canons is no leſs than 50. Near 
it ſtands the palace of the archbiſhop, in which is the 
advocates library: the revenue of the archbiſhop amounts 
to about 180, ooo livres; and his taxation to the court 
of Rome is 4283 guilders. 3. The priory and pariſh- 
church of St Bartholomew; the laſt of which is the 
moſt beautiful in all this part of the city, and ſtands 
near the Palais. 
an iſland, and in which the parliament, with a great 
wany other courts, are held. It was anciently the re- 
ſidence of the kings; but was given to the officers of 
juſtice by Philip the Fair, who alſo ſettled the parlia- 
ment here in 1302. The parliament, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral chambers, each of which has its department, is 
opened the day after Martinmas with a folema maſs, 
celebrated by a biſhop, and continues fittiog till the 
8h of September, when a vacation-chamber is appoint- 
ed during the interval, for criminal cauſes, and others 


which require diſpatch, The juriſdiction of this court 


is of great extent, There 13 a beautiful chapel belong- 
ing to the Palais; in which is alſo the priſon, or jail, 
for the juriſdiction of the parliament, called in French 
La Conciergerie. 5. The Hotel Dieu, the moſt an- 
cient and largeſt hoſpital in Paris, in which $000 ſick 
and infirm poor are taken care of, and attended by the 
nuns of the order of St Auguſtine. 6. The hoſpital 
of St Catharine, where poor women and maidens are 
entertained three days, and attended by the abovemen- 
tioned nuns. 7. The Grande Chatelet, where ſome of 
the inferior courts of juſtice hold their ſeſſions. 8. Fort 
PEveque, in which is the mint and a priſon. It ſtands 
in or near the ſtreet La Ferroniere, in which Heory IV. 
was ſtabbed by Ravilliac. 9g. St Germaia I'Auxerrois, 
which is called the royal palace church ; becauſe the 
palaces of the Louvre and Thuilleries ſtand in its pa- 
riſh. 10. The Louvre, an ancient royal palace, of 
which a part was rebuilt by Lewis XIV. Had it been 
completed on the ſame plan, it would have been a moſt 
magnificent ſtructure, On one of its gates is the fol- 
lowing inſcription, Dum totum impleat orbim : the mean- 
ing of which is, May it laſt till the owner of it hath 
extended his {way over the whole world;“ which im- 
plies what the French kings have conſtantly aimed at. 
Another inſcription ſhews, at the ſame time, the va- 
nity. of the nation, and their abject flattery of their 
grande monarque. It may be rendered in Engliſh 
thus: | 
Louvre is a palace for great Lewis fit : 
God him alone exceeds, as heaven does it. 
_ This palace is joined to the Thuilleries by a gallery, 
in which are 180 models of fortreſſes, ſome fituated in 
France, and ſome in other countries, executed with 
the utmoſt accuracy. Here is a valuable collection 
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Paris. The Pont-royal, which leads to the Thuilleries, was 
built by order of Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden 


4. The Palais, which gives name to 


1 


of paintings, the king's printing - houſe, the mint where Dart 
the king's medals are ſtruck, together with 8 prodi. —.. 


ious quantity of rich tapeſtry hangings, and a col. 
baia of ancient arms, among which are thoſe worn 
by Francis I. at the famous hattle of Pavia, Here 
alſo the French academy, the academy of inſcriptiong 
and belles letters, the royal academy of ſeiences, the 
academy of painting and ſculpture, and the royal aca. 
demy of architecture, have their meetings. The firſt 
of theſe was founded for the improvement of the French 
language ; and as for the others, their names explain 
the deſign of their inftitution. 11. Le Palais Royal, 
which was built by cardinal Richlieu, in the year 
1636, and belongs to the duke of Orleans, It is ſaid 
to contain pictures to the value of four millions of 
livres, which were purchaſed by the regent of that 
title, and of which a part belonged to Chriſtina queen 
of Sweden, 12, The palace des Tuilleries, fo called 
from a tile or brick-kiln which Rood there formerly, 
This palace, as we obſerved above, communicates with 
the Louvre by a gallery. Behind it are exceeding 
pleaſant gardens, adorned with fine walks, planted with 
ever - greens, and other trees, and with beautiful par. 
terres, where are to be ſeen, all the year round, every 
flower according to its ſeaſon. There are alſo three 
fine fountains, the garden, and a canal. Behind the 
Tuilleries, on the bank of the river, are pleaſant walks, 
compoſed of four rows of lofty elmg, to which vaſt 
crowds of people reſort in the fine weather, as well as 
to the gardens. Ia the palace is a ſpacious and mag- 
nificent theatre, and hard by it are the Elyfian fields, 
where à ſurpriſing number of coaches are to be ſcen in 
fair weather: not far off is the church of St Roche, 
where the celebrated poet Corneille is iaterred. 13. La 
place de Louis le Grand, a very beautiful fquare, in 
the centre of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of that 
king, which is juſtly accounted a maſter-piece. 14. The 
Place, or Square des Victoires, which is round, ard 
contains a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. of gilt broſs, erected 
to him by the duke de la Fuillade, with this inſerip- 
tion, Viro immortali. 15. The Royal Library 1a the 
Rue Vivien, which contains 94,000 printed books, 
30,000 manuſcripts, and a prodigious colleQion of 
copperplates and medals. Near by, in the church» 
yard of St Joſe ph, lies the famous comic poet Moliere. 
16. The pariſh-church of St Euſtace, which ſtands 
in the quarter of the ſame name, and contains the 
tomb of the great miniſter Colbert. 17, The gate of 
St Dennis, which was eredted as a triumphal arch in 
honour of Lewis XIV. 18. The gate of St Martin, 
erected alſo in form of a triumphal arch, in honour of 
the ſame king. Not far from hence, in the church. 
yard of St Nicholas des Champs, Peter Gaſſendi, and 
other learned men, are buried. 19. La Greve, an 
open place, where all public rejoicings are celebrated, 
and malcfaQors executed. 20. The Hotel de Ville, 
which is a large building of Gothie architecture, tho 
adorned with columng of the Corinthian order. 21. The 
arſenal] in the quarter of St Paul, oonſiſting of many 
ſpacious buildings, among which are a foundery, and 
a houſe for making ſaltpetre. Here is a muſquetoon 
of two barrels, which it is. ſaid will pierce a thick 
board at the diſtance of fix miles; and, for diſcern- 
ing an object at that diſtance, has a teleſcope fixed to 
the bacrel, 22, The Baſtile, a kind of fortreſs 5 


Pitis. 


| . 
the Tower of London, which is uſed as a priſon for 
tate-criminals, and for ſuch as are taken up by letters 
de cachet, i. e. by warrants ſigned by the king, and 
ſealed. 23. Le Temple, a commandery of the knights 
of Malta, which gives name toa quarter, wherein, be- 
ing A privileged place, artificers, that are not freemen, 
may carry on their buſineſs without moleſtation. The 
temple is the reſidence of the grand prior of the French 
nation. 24. That formerly called La Maiſon profeſſe 
der Feſuiter, in the quarter of St Anthony, in the 
church of .which the hearts of Lewis XIII. and XIV. 
are preſerved, each in a caſket of gold, ſupported by 
two angels of maſly ſilver, and as big as the life, ho- 
vering with expanded wings. In the ſame quarter 1s 
a fine looking-glaſs manufacture, where above 500 
perſons are employed in poliſhing plates caſt at St 
Gobin; with à convent of Francitcans, the monks of 
which are ealled Pique-puces, or Prick- fleas. 

In that part of the city called the Univer/ity, the 
principal places are, ; 

1. The univerſity which gives name to it, and which 
was firſt founded, as it is ſaid, by Charles the Great : 
all the arts and ſciences are taught here, particularly 
law, phy ſic, and divinity. There are above forty col- 
leges ; of which the chief are thoſe of Sorbonne, of 
Navarre, of the faculty of phyſic, and of the four na- 
tions; but lectures are read only in eleven of them. 
The head of the univerſity is the rector, who is cho- 
ſen every three months, but ſometimes is continued 
ſeveral years. All the profeffors have ſettled ſalaries ; 
the whole annual income of the univerſity amounting, 
it is ſaid, to about 50,000 livres. 2. The Gobelins, 
a houſe or palace, where a great number of ingenious 
artiſts, in various manufactures and handicrafts, are 
employed by the government. The moſt curious ta- 
peſtry of all ſorts is made here. 3. The General Ho- 
ſpital, a moſt noble foundation for the poor of the fe- 
male ſex, near oo objects being taken care of and 
provided for. The ſick are carefully tended; and thoſe 
that are in health are obliged to work; different wards 
being allotted for foundlings, for girls who ſew or knit, 
proſtitutes, idiots, and poor women: of the laſt, ſome 
are kept gratis, and others pay a ſmall matter. In 
the caſtle of Bicetre, belonging to this hoſpital, and 
conſiſting of many large buildings, are near 4000 per- 
tons of the other ſex, among which are perſons diſor- 
dered in their ſenſes, and ſuch as are afflicted with the 
venereal diſeaſe, To this hoſpital are alſo ſent chil- 
dren who abuſe their parents, and lead diſſolute lives. 
The fund for the maintenance of it, and the hoſpital 
de la Pictie, where poor children are brought vp, to- 


gether with the Hotel Dieu, amounts to above two 


millions of livres per annum. 4. The King's Phyfic 
Garden, in which are an infinite variety of plants and 
trees, a certain ſum being allotted by the king for 
ceping the garden in order, and improving it, and 
for lectures on botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and the 
materia medica, A curious colle&ion of natural cu- 
Holities is kept here. 5. The abbey of St Victor, in 
which is a public library, containing ſome very an- 
cient and learce books, ſeveral curious manuſcripts, 
and a prodigious collection of maps and copperplates. 
6. The College of Phyficians, to which belong five 
profeſſors. 7. The Little Chatelet, an old fortreſs, 
now uſed for a priſon, 8. The Rue jacques, chief- 
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here alſo is a cabinet of antiquities. 
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ly inhabited by bookſellers. 9. The Royal College, 
and that of Lewis the Great : to the former belong 
twelve profeſſors. 10. The Abbey of St Genevieve, 
in which is the marble monument of king Clovis, the 
ſhrine of St Genevieve, a large library, with a cabi- 
net of antiquities and natural curiofities. 11. The 
Royal Obſervatory, a mo ſtately edifice, built on 
the higheſt part of the eity. Several aftronomers are 
maintained here by the king. 12. The Royal Aca- 
demy of ſurgery, inſtituted in 1731. 13. The Con- 
vent of Franciſcans, in the quarter of St Andrew, the 
richeſt in France. In the ſame quarter are ſome re- 
mains of the palace of Julian the Apoftate, in which 
Childebert, and ſome other kings of the Franks, af- 
terwards reſided. 14. The Play-hovſe. 15. The 
Convent of Carthuſians, in the quarter of Luxemburgh, 
containing fine paintings. 16. The Palace of Lux- 
emburgb, or Orleans, a magnificent ſtructure, con - 
taining alſo ſome fine paintings by Rubens, aud em- 
belliſhed with a noble garden. In the Hotel des Am- 
baſſadeurs, ambaſſadors extraordinary are entertained 
for three days, and thoſe of remote countries all the 
time they ſtay at Paris. 17. The Abbey of St Ger- 
main des Prez, which contains a very valuable libra- 
ry, the manuſcripts alone making 8,000 volumes : 
18. The Hotel 
royal des Invalides, erected by Lewis XIV. in which 
lame and ſuperannuated officers and ſoldiers are main- 


tained, The buildings take up no leſs than 17 acres. 


The number of common ſoldiers here amount to about 


3000, and of officers to about 500. The chapel is 


very magnificent. Hard by is a military academy, 
in which 500 young gentlemen are inſtruQed in the 
art of war, | 

Parrs, herb Paris, or truel-ve ; a genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of 

lants. There are but one ſpecies, growing naturally 
in woods and ſhady places both in Scotland and Eng- 
land. It hath a fingle naked ftem, greeniſh bloſſoms, 
and bluiſh black berries.—The leaves and berries are 
ſaid to partake of the properties of opium; and the 
juice of the berries is uſeful in inflammations of the 
eyes. Linnzus fays, that the root will vomit as well 
as ipecacuanha, but muſt be taken in double the quan- 
tity. Goats and ſheep eat the the plant; cows, horſes, 
and ſwine, refuſe it. | | 

PARISH, the precin& of a parochial church, or a 
circuit of ground inhabited by people who belong to 
one church, and are under the particular charge of its- 
miniſter, | 

The word comes from the Latin parec/ia,. the Greek: 
Wagonz, 6 habitation;”” compounded of repa, © near,” 
and os, © houſe.” —Accordingly Du Cange obſerves, 
that the name @ago-= was: anciently given to the 
whole territory of a biſhop, and derives it from neigh- 
bourhood ; becauſe the primitive Chriſtians, not daring 
to aſſemble openly in cities, were forced to meet ſecretly 
in-neighbour-houſes. 

In the ancient church there was one Jarge edifice in 
each. city for the people to meet in; and this they 
called parochia, pariſh. But the fignification of 
the word was afterwards enlarged, and by a pariſh 
was meant a dioceſe, or the extent of the juriſdiction 


of a biſhop, conſiſting of ſeveral churches ; unleſs we 


will ſuppoſe, as ſome do, that thoſe biſhops _—_ 
only 


Paris, 


Pariſh 


Pariſi only paſtors of ſingle churches. 


Park. 
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See Diocese and 
BisHoP. 

Du Pin obſerves, that country pariſhes had not 
their origin before the 4th century; but thoſe of 
cities are more ancient. The city of Alexandria is 
ſaid to have been the firſt that was divided into pa- 
riſhes. | 

PARISII, (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Celtica, 
inhabiting the country about the Sequana and Ma- 
trona. Now a great part of the iſle of France. 
Pariſii, (Ptolemy), a people of Britain, having the 
Brigantes to the north and weſt, the German fea to 
the caſt, and the Coritani to the ſouth, from whom 
they were ſeparated by the Humber. Now Holderneſſe, 
a peninſula of the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 

PARISIORUM civitas. See LuTETi4. 

PARIUM, (anc. geog.), a noble city of Myſia 
Minor, with a port on the Propontis ; called Adraſtia 
by Homer, according to Pliny ; but Strabo diltin- 
guiſhes them: according to others, the Pae/tos of 
Homer. Pariani, the people, (Strabo). The birth- 
place of Neoptolemus ſurnamed G/oſpgraphus, (Stra- 
bo). Here ſtood a Cupid equal, in exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, to the Cnidian Venus. 

PARK, (French pargue, i. e. {cus incluſus), is a 
large quantity of ground incloſed and privileged for 
wild beaſts of chaſe, by the king's grant or preſcrip- 
tion. Sce Cnast and FortsT. 

Manwood defines a chaſe to be“ a privileged place 
for beaſts of venary, and other wild beaſts of the fo- 
reſt and chaſe, tam Sylveſtres, quam Campeſtres ;? and 
differs from a chaſe or warren, ug that it mult be inclo- 
ſed: for if it lies open, it 1s — cauſe of ſeizure into 
the king's hands, as a thing forfeited: as a free chaſe 
is, if it be incloſed: befides, the owner cannot have an 


action againſt ſuch as bunt in his park, if it lies open. 


No man can ere& a park without licence under the 
broad ſeal; for the common law does not encourage 


matter of pleaſure, which brings no profit to the com- 


monwealth. But there may be a park in reputation, 
erected without any lawful warrant; and the owner 
may bring his action againſt perſons killing his deer. 

To a park three things are required. 1. A grant 
thereof. 2. Incloſures by pale, wall, or hedge. 
3. Beaſts of a park; ſuch as the buck, doe, &c. And 
where all the deer are deſtroyed, it ſhall no more be 
accounted a park; for à park conſiſts of vert, veniſon, 
and incloſure; and if it is determined in any of them, 
it is a total diſparking. | 

Parks as well as chaſes are ſobject to the common 
law, and are not to be governed by the foreſt laws. 

Pank, as connected with gardening. See GARDEN- 


* ING. 


A park and a garden are more nearly allied than a 


* 2» Fan farm and a garden“, and can therefore be accommo- 
and Gn dated to each other without any diſparagement to ci— 


WENT. 


ther. A farm loſes ſome of its characteriſtie proper- 
ties by the connection, and the advantage is on the 
part of the garden ; but a park thus bordered retains 
all its own excellencies; they are only enriched, not 
counteracted, by the intermixture. The molt perfect 
compoſition of a place that can be imagined, conſiſts 
of a garden opening into a park, with a ſhort walk 
through the latter to a farm, and ways along its glades 
to ridings in the country: but to the farm and the ri- 
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dings the park is no more than a paſſage; and its wood 
and its buildings are but circumſtances in their view, .- 
its ſcenes can be communicated only to the garden. 
The affinity of the two ſubjects is ſo clofe, that it 
would be difficult to draw the exa@ line of ſeparation 
between them. Gardens have lately encroached ver 
much both in extent and in ſtyle on the character of x 
park ; but ſtill there are ſcenes in the one which are 
out of the reach of the other. The ſmall ſequeſtrated 
ſpots which are agreeable in a garden would be trivial 
in a park; and the ſpacious lawns which are among the 
nobleſt features of the latter, would in the former fa. 


- tigue by their want of variety; even ſuch as, being of 


a moderate extent, may be admitted into either, will 
ſeem bare and naked, if not broken in the one; and 
loſe much of their greatneſs, if broken, in the other. 
The proportion of a part to the whole is a meaſure of 
its dimenſions: it often determines the proper ſize for 
an object, as well as the ſpace fit to be allotted to a 
ſcene ; and regulates the ſtyle which ought to be af. 
ſig ned to either. | | 

But whatever diſtinctions the extent may occaſion 
between a park and a garden, a ſtate of highly culti. 
vated nature is confiſtent with each of their characters; 
and may in both be of the ſame kind, though in dif. 
ferent degrees. 

The excellencies both of a park and of a garden are 


- happily blended at Hagley (A), where the ſcenes are 


equally elegant and noble. It is fituated in the mid& 
of a fertile and lovely country, between the Clent and 
the Witchberry hills; neither of which are within the 
pale, but both belong to the place. The latter riſe in 
three beautiful ſwells. One of them is covered with 
wood; another is an open ſheep-walk, with an obeliſ: 


on the ſummit; on the third, the portico of the temple 
of Theſeus, exactly on the model of that at Athens, 
and little leſs in the dimenſions, ſtands boldly out upon 


the brow, backed by the dark ground of. a fir planta- 


tion, and has a moſt majeſtic appearance above the 


ſteeps which fall before and beſide it. The houſe is 
ſeen to the greateſt advantage from theſe eminences, 
and every point of them commands ſome beautiful pro- 
ſpe. The buſy town of Stourbridge is juſt below them; 
the ruins of Dudley caitle riſe in the offſkip; the coun- 


try is full of induſtry and inhabitants; and a ſmall por- 
tion of the moor, where the minerals, manufactured in 


the neighbourhoad, are dug, breaking in upon the bo- 
rizon, accounts for the richneſs, without derogating 
from the beauty, of the landſcape. From the Clent hills 
the views are ſtill greater; they extend on one ſide to 
the black mountains in Wales, a long ridge which ap- 
pears, at Go miles diſtance, in the interval between the 
unweildy heap of the Malvern hills, and the folitary 
peak of the Wrekin, each 3o miles off, and as many 
aſunder. The ſmoak of Worceſter, the churches in 
Birmingham, and the houſes in Stourbridge, are di, 
ſtinctly viſible. The country is a mixture of bill and 
dale, and ftrongly incloſed; except in one part, where 
a heath, varied by riſing grounds, pieces of water, à 

ſeveral objects, forms an agreeable contraſt to the cul- 
tivation which ſurrounds it. From the other extte- 
mity of the Clent hills, the proſpect is leſs extenlive; 


but the ground is more rude and broken : it is often 


overſpread with large and beautiful. woods; and the 


view is dignified with numerous ſeats. The wy 2 


(A) Near Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire, the ſeat of Lord Lyttelton. 
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ing very irregular, large advanced promontories fre- 
—_— e the ſight, and vary the ſcene: in 
other parts, deep valleys ſhelving down towards the 
country below, exhibit the objects there in different 
liohts. In one of theſe hollows is built a neat cottage, 


under a deep deſcent, ſheltered beſides by plantations, 


and preſenting ideas of retirement in the midſt of ſo 


en expoſure; from the heights above it, is ſeen 
—_— view hich before was commanded from the 
Witchberry hills, but which is ſeen here over Hagley 

ark; a noble fore-ground, Leautiful in itſelf, and com- 
pleting the landſcape. 


The houſe, though low in the park, is yet above the 


adjacent country, which it overlooks to a very diſtant 
horizon. Tt is ſurrounded by a lawn of fine uneven 
round, and diverſified with large clumps, little groupes, 


and ſingle trees. It is open in front, but covered on one 


fide by the Witchberry hills; on the other fide, and 
trhind, by the eminences in the park, which are high 
and ſteep, and all overſpread with a lofty hanging 
wood. "The lawn preſſing to the foot, or creeping up 
the ſlopes of theſe hills, and ſometimes winding along 
clades into the depth of the wood, traces a beautiful 
outline to a ſylvan ſcene, already rich to luxuriance in 
maſſineſs of foliage and ſtatelineſs of growth. | 

But though the wood appears to be entire, it in rea- 
lity opens frequently into lawns, which occupy much 
of the ſpace within it. In the number, the variety, and 


the beauty of theſe lawns, in the ſhades of the ſeparations - 


betwern them, in their beauties alſo, and their varieties, 
the glory of Hagley conſiſts. No two of the openings 
are alike in dimenſions, in ſhape, or in character. One 
is of no more than five or fix acres; another of not leſs 
than fifty; and others are of all the intermediate ſizes. 
Some ſtreteh out into lengthened glades; fome widen 
every way: they are again diſtinguiſhed by buildings, 
by proſpects, and often by the ſtyle only of the plan- 
tations around them. The boundary. of one is deſeri- 
bed by a few careleſs lines; that of another is compo- 
led of many parts, very. different and very irregular : 
and the ground is never flat; but falls ſometimes in ſteep 
deſcents, ſometimes in gentle declivities waves along 
caſy ſwells, or is thrown into broken inequalitics, with 
endlels variety. x 
An octagon ſeat, ſacred to the memorxof Thomſon, 
and erected on his favourite ſpot, ſtands on the brow 
a keep; a mead winds along the valley beneath, till 
est on either hand behind ſome trees. Oppoſite to 
tne feat, a noble wood crowns the top, and feathers 
own to the bottom of a large, oval, ſwelling hill. 
Aus it deſcends on one ſide, the diſtant country becomes 
the ofiikip, Over the fall, on tbe other (ide, the Clent 
nils appcars. A duſky antique tower ſtands juſt below 
them, at the extremity of the wood ; and in the midit 
*f it is ſeen a Doric portico, called Pope's Build- 
mg, with part of the lawn before it. The ſcene is very 
mple: the principal features are great; they prevail 
oy all the reſt, and are intimately connected with each 
F. 
*. oo e opening is ſmall, circling about a rotunda 
_ wa. e, to the foot of which the ground riſes every 
2 ne trees which ſurround it are large; but their 
ny = very thick; and their ſtems appearing 
50 10 #. er ramifications between the boughs are, 
conuned a ſpot, very Ciſtinguiſhed and agrecable 
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circumſtances. It is retired; has no proſpe& no viſible Park. 
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outlet but one, and that is ſhort and narrow, to a 
bridge with a portico upon it, which terminates a 
piece of water, | 

The grove behind the rotunda ſeparates this from 
a. large, airy, foreſt glade, thinly ſkirted with wood, 
careleſs of dreſs, and much overgrown with ſern. "The 
wildneſs is an acceptable relief in the midft of ſo much 

elegance and improvement as reign in the neighbour- 
ing lawns; and the place is in itſelf pleaſant ; in no 
part conhned; and from a Gothic ſeat at the end is a 
perſpective view of that wood and tower which were 
ſeen before in front, together with the Witchberry hills, 
and a wide range of country. 

The tower, which in proſpect is always conneQed 
with wood, flands however on a piece of down, which 
ſtretches along the. broad ridge of a hill, and ſpreads 
on each hand for ſome way down the fides. Thick 
groves catch the falls. The deſcent on the right is ſoon 
loſt under the trees; but that on the left being ſteeper 
and ſhorter, it may be followed to the bottom. A woud 
hangs ou the declivity, which is continued in the val- 
ley beneath. The tower overlooks the whole: it ſeems 
the remains of a caſtle, partly entire, partly in ruins, 
and partly overgrown with buſhes. A finer ſituation 
cannot be imagined: It is placed in an expoſed unfre- 
quented ſpot; commands an extenſive proſpect; and is 
every where an intereſting object. 

At the end of the valley below it, in an obſcure cor- 
ner, and ſhut out from all view, is a hermitage, com- 
poled of roots and of moſs: high banks, ind a thick 
covert darkened with horſe-cheſnuts, confine the ſe- 
queſtered ſpot: a little rill trickles through it, aud two 
imall pieces of water occupy the bottom. They are 
ſeen on one fide through groupes of trees; the other is 
open, but covered with fern. This valley is the extre- 
mity of the park; and the Clent hills rife in all their 
irregularity immediately above it. 

The other deſcent from the caſtle is a Jong declivi- 
ty, covered like the reſt with noble woods, in which 
fine lawns are again emboſomed, differing ſtill from 
the former, and from each other. In one, the ground 
is very rough, the boundary is much broken, and 
marked only by the trunks of the trees which ſhoot up 
high before the branches begin. The next is more 
ſimple; and the ground falls from an even brow into 
one large hollow, which ſlopes towards the glen, where 
it ſinks into the covert. This has a communication 
thro? a ſhort glade, and between two groves, with ano- 
ther called the Tinian lawn, from the reſemblance 
which it is ſaid to. bear to thoſe of that celebrated 
iſland : it is encompaſſed with the ſtatelieſt trees, all 
freſh and vigorous, and ſo full of leaf, that not a ſtem, 
not a branch, appears, but large maſſes of ioliage on- 
ly deſcribe an undulating outline: the effect, however, 
is not produced by the boughs feathering down to the 
bottom ; they in appearance ſhoot out horizontally, a 
few feet above the ground, to a ſurpriſing diſtance, and 
form underneath an edging of ſhade, into which the 
retreat is immediate at every hour of the day. The ver- 
dure of the turf is as Juxuriant there as in the open 
ſpace: the ground gently waves in both over eaſy 
{wells and little dips, juſt varying, not breaking, the 
ſurface, No ſtrong lines are drawn; no ſtriking ob- 

jects are admitted; but all is of an even temper, 3 
| mild, 


1 
mild, placid, and ſerene; in the gayeſt ſeaſon of the 
day not more than cheerful, in the ſtilleſt watch of 
night not gloomy. The ſcene is indeed peculiarly adap - 
red to the tranquillity of the latter, when the moon 
ſeems to repaſe ber light on the thick foliage of the 
ove, and ſteadily marks the ſhade of every bough. 
It is delightful then to ſaunter here, and fee the graſs, 
and the goſſamer which entwines it, gliſtening with 
dew ; to liſten and hear nothing ſtir, except perhaps a 
withered leaf dropping gently through a tree; and, 
ſheltered from the chill, to catch the Tclhneſo of the 
evening air: a ſolitary urn, choſen by Mr Pope for 
the ſpot, and now inſcribed -to his memory, when 
ſhewn by a gleam of moon-light through the trees, 
fixes that thoughtfulneſs and compoſure to which 
— mind is inſenſibly led by the reſt of this elegant 
cene. 

The Doric Portico, which alſo bears his name, tho? 
not within ſight, is near: it is placed on the declivity 
of a hill; and Thomſon's ſeat, with its groves and 
appendages, are agreeable circumſtances in the proſpet 
before it. In the valley beneath 1s fixed a bench, 
which commands a variety of ſhort views; one is up 
the aſcent to the portico, and others thro' openings in 
the wood to the bridge and the rotunda. 

The next lawn is large: the ground is ſteep and ir- 
regular, but inclines to one direction, and falls from 
every ſide into the general declivity : the outline 4s di- 
verſified by many groupes of trees on the ſlopes; and 
frequent glimpſes of the country are ſeen in perſpec- 
tive through openings between them. In the brow 18 
a ſcat, in the proudeſt fituation of all Hagley ; ic com- 
mands a view down the bold ſweep of the lawn, and 
over a valley filled with the nobleſt trees, up to the 
heights beyond. One of thoſe beights is covered with 
a hanging wood ; which opens only to ſhew Thom- 
ſon's ſeat, and the groves and the ſteeps about it: the 
others are the Witchberry hills, which ſeem to preſs 
forward into the landſcape ; and the maſſy heads of 
the trees in the vale, uniting into a continued ſurface, 
form a broad baſe to the temple of Theſeus, hide the 
ſwell on which it is built, and crowd up to the very 
foundation. Farther back ſtands the obeliſk; before it 
is the ſheep-walk ; behiad it the Witchberry wood. 
The temple is backed by the firs ; and both theſe plan- 
tations are connected with that vaſt ſylvan ſcene, which 
overſpreads the other hill, and all the intermediate 
valley. Such extent of wood; ſuch variety in the diſ- 
poſition of it; objects ſo illuſtrious in themſelves, and 
ennobled by their ſituations, each contraſted to each, 
every one diſtiact, and all happily united: the parts 
ſo beautiful of a whole ſo great, ſeen from a charm- 
ing lawn, and ſurrounded by a delightful country, 
compoſe all together a ſcene of real magaificence and 
grandeur, 

The ſeveral lawns are ſeparated by the fineſt trees; 
which ſometimes grow in airy groves, chequered with 
gleams of light, and open to every breeze; but more 
frequently, whoſe great branches meeting or croſling 
each other, caſt a deep impenetrable ſhade. Large 
boughs feathering down often intercept the ſight ; or 
a vacant ſpace is filled with coppice-wood, nut, haw- 
thorn, and hornbeam, whoſe tufted heads mixing with 
the foliage, and whoſe little ſtems cluſtering about the 
trunks of the trees, thicken and darken the planta- 
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tend their roots, all covered with moſs, over the chan. 
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tion. Here and there the diviſion is of ſuch coppice. 
wood only, which then being leſs conſtrained and op- 
preſſed, ſprings up ſtronger, ſpreads further, and join 
in a low vaulted covering: in other places the ſhade is 
high, over-arched by the talleſt aſh, or ſpreads under 
the branches of the moſt venerable oaks. They riſe iu 
every ſhape, they are diſpoſed in every form in which 
trees cau grow. The ground beneath them is ſome. 
times almoſt level; ſometimes a gentle ſwell ; but ge- 
nerally very irregular and broken. In ſeveral places, 
large hollows wind down the ſides of the hills, worn 
in the ſtormy months by water-cgurſes, but worn 
many ages ago. Very old oaks in the midſt of the 
channels prove their antiquity: ſome of them ate per. 
fectly dry molt part of the year; and ſome are water. 
ed by little rills all the ſummer: they are deep and 
broad; the fides are commonly ſteep ; often abrupt 
and hollow ; and the trees on the bank ſometimes ex. 
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nels of the water. Low down in one of theſe glens, 
under a thick ſhade of horſe-chefnuts, is a plain bench, 
in the midi of ſeveral little currents and water: falls, 
running among large looſe ſtones, and the ſtumps of 
dead trees, with which the ground is broken. On the 
brink of another glen, which is diſtinguiſhed by a 
numerous rookery, is a ſcat in a ſtill wilder ſituation, 
near a deeper hollow, and in a darker gloom: the falls 
are nearly perpendicular ; the roots of ſome of the 
trees are almoſt bare, from the earth having crumbled 
away; large boughs of others, ſinking with their 
own weight, ſeem ready to break from the trunks they 
belong to; and the fineſt aſh, ſtill growing, lie all 
aſlant the water-courſe below, which, tho? the ſtream 
runs in winter only, yet conſtantly retains the black 
tinge of damp, and caſts a chill all around. 

Gravel-walks are conducted acroſs the glens, thro? 
the woods, the groves, or the thickets, and along the 
fides of the lawns, concealed generally from the fight, 
but always ready for the communication, and leading 
to the principal ſcenes, The frequency of theſe walks, 
the number and the ſtyle of the buildings, and the high 
preſervation in which all the place is kept, give to the 
whole park the air of a garden. 'There is, however, 
one ſpot more peculiarly adapted to that purpoſe, and 
more artificially diſpoſed than the reſt ; it is a narrow 
vale, divided into three parts: one of them is quite 
filled with water, which leaves no room for a path, 
but thick trees on either ſide come down quite to the 
brink ; and between them the ſight is conducted to 
the bridge with a portico upon it, which cloſes the 
view : another part of this vale is a deep gloom, over- 
hung with large aſh and oaks, and darkened below 
by a number of yews: theſe are ſcattered over ver) 
uneven ground, and open underneath ; but they are 
encompaſſed by a thick covert, under which a ſtream 
falls, from a Nony channel, down a rock; other rills 
drop into the current, which afterwards pours over à 
ſecond caſcade into the third divifion of the vale 
where it forms a piece of water, and is loſt under ihe 
bridge. The view from this bridge is a perfect oper? 
ſcene, through all the diviſions of the vale, up te the 
rotunda. Both theſe buildings, and the other decor?” 
tions of the ſpot, are of the ſpecies generally confine 
to a garden. The hermitage alſo, which has been des 
ſcribed, and its appendages, are in a ſtyle which * 
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rk ; but through all the reſt of the 
lace, the two characters are intimately blended. The 

whole is one ſubject; and it was a bold idea to con- 

ceive that one to be capable of ſo much variety; it re- 
1ired the moſt vigorous efforts of a fertile fancy to 
carry that idea into execution, See GARDENING. 


not belong to a 


Park, 
Parker. 


Park of Artillery. See ARTULLERY., 

Pars of Proviſions, in military affairs, the place 
where the ſutlers piteh their tents in the rear, and ſell 
their proviſions to the ſoldiers. Likewiſe that place 
where the breed-waggons are drawn up, and where 
the troops receive their ammunition-bread, being the 
tore of the army. | 

PARKER (Matthew), the ſecond Proteſtant arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Norwich in the 
year 1504, the 19th of Henry VII. His father, who 
was a man in trade, died when our author was about 
12 years old; but his mother took ſpecial care of his 
education, and at the age of 17 ſent him to Corpus- 
Chriſti college in Cambridge, where, in 1 523z he took 
his bachelor's degree. In 1527 he was ordained, crea- 
ted maſter of arts, and choſen fellow of the college. 
Having obtained a licence to preach, he frequently 
held forth at St Paul's croſs in London, and . other 

arts of the kingdom. In 1533 or 1 e was 
— chaplain — Anne — Ahn 3 
for him the deanry of Stoke -Clare in Suffolk, where 
he founded a grammar-ſchool. After the death of the 
queen, king Henry made him his own chaplain, and 
in 1541, prebendary of Ely. In 1544, he was, by 
the king's command, elected maſter of Corpus-Chritti 
college, and the following year, vice-chancellor of 
the univerſity. In 1547, he loft the deanry of Stoke, 
by the diſſolution of that college. In the ſame year 
x — the daughter of Robert Harleſtone, a Nor- 

olk gentleman. . 

In the year 1552, he was nominated, by Ed 
ward VI. to the deanry of Lincoln, which, with his 
other preferments, enabled him to live in great af- 
fluence : but the Papiſt Mary was hardly ſeated on 
8 throne, before he was deprived of every thing he 

eld in the church, and obliged to live in obſcurity, 
frequently changing his place 'of abode to avoid the 
| fate of the other £0 Baud 
Queen Elizabeth aſcended the throne in 1958; and 
in the following year Dr Parker, from indigence and 
obſcurity, was at once raiſed to the fee of Canterbury, 
an honour which he neither ſolicited nor defired. In 
this high ſtation he ated with ſpirit and propriety. 
He repaired and beautified his palace at Lambeth at a 
9 ; “r ſeveral 8 in Bennet 

us-Chriſti college in Cambridge, and gave 
ny preſents of plate * and to bor 5 4. in 
3 © gave 100 volumes to the public 
41 wm He likewiſe founded a free-ſchool at Roch- 
le 5 He took care to have the ſees 
. d pious and learned men; and, conſiderin 
vg Want of bibles in many places, he, with the 
ance of other learned men, improved the Engliſh 
tranſlation, had it printed-on a large pa nd dil 
perled through the kingdom. A rage 
8 ee prelate died in 
Sy, was buried in his own 


: ; was pious without affectation 
ul and contented 


Vor. VIII. 


the year 1575, aged 
chapel at Lambeth. 
or auſterity, cheer- 
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in the midſt of adverſity, moderate 
I 


1 


in the height of power, and beneficent beyond ex- Parley, 
ample. He wrote ſeveral books; and alſo publiſhed P*rViament. 
four of our beſt hiſtorians, Matthew of Weſtminſter ; 
Matthew Paris ; Aſr's Life of king Alfred; and 

Tho. Walfingham. 

PARLEY, a conference with an enemy, Hense, 
to beat or ſound a parley, is to give a ſignal for 
holding ſuch a conference by beat of drum, or ſound 
of trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT, the grand aſſembly of the three 
Rates of this kingdom, ſummoned together by the 
king's authority, to conſider of matters relating to 
— public welfare, and particularly to enact and repeal 

aws. 

The original or firſt inſtitution of parliaments is one 
of thoſe matters which lie ſo far hidden in the dark. 
ages of antiquity, that the tracing of it out is a thing 
equally difficult and uncertain, The word parliament 
itſelf (or callaguium, as ſome of our hillorians tranſlate 
it) is, comparatively, of modern date; derived from the 
French, and ſignifying the place where they met and 
conferred together. It was firſt applied to general aſ- 
ſemblies of the lates under Louis VII. in France, 
about the middle of the 12th century. But it is cer- 
taiv, that, long before the introdudion of the Nor- 
man language into England, all matters of importance 
were debated and ſettled in the great councils of the 
realm. A practice which ſeems to have been univer- 
ſal among the northern nations, particularly the Ger- 
mans; and carried by them into all the countries of 
Europe, which they over-ran at the diſſolution of the 
Roman empire, Relics of which conſtitution, under 
various modifications and changes, are ſtill to be met 
with in the diets of Poland, Germany, and Sweden, 
and the aſſembly of the eſtates in France; for what is 
there now called the parliament is only the ſupreme 
court of juſtice, conſiſting of the peers, certain digni- 
fied eceleſiaſt ies, and judges; which neither is in prac- 
tice, nor is ſuppoſed to be in theory, a general coun- 
cil of the realm. 

With vs in England, this general council hath been 
held immemorially, under the ſeveral names of miche/- 
Hnoth, or © great council,” michel-gemote, or © great 
meeting,” and more frequently <vitteng-gemote, or 
„ the meeting of wiſe men.“ It was allo ſtyled in 
Latin, commune concilium regni, magnum concilium re- 
git, curia magna, conventus magnatum vel procerum, 
aſſiſa generalis, and ſometimes communitas regni Angliæ. 
We have inſtances of its meeting to order the 4 9 
of the kingdom, to make new laws, and to amend the 
old, or, as Fleta expreſſes it, novis injuriis emerſis no- 
ua conſtituere remedia, ſo early as the reign of Ina 
king of the weſt Saxons. Offa king of the Mercians, 
and Ethelbert king of Kent, in the ſeveral realms of 
the heptarchy. And, after their union, the Mirrour 
informs ns, that king Alfred ordained for a perpetual 
uſage, that theſe councils ſhould meet twice in the 
Fear, or oftener, if need be, to treat of the govern - 
ment of God's people; how they ſhould keep them- 
ſelves from fn, ſhould live io quiet, and ſhould receive 
right. Our ſucceeding Sexon and Daniſh monarchs 
held frequent councils of this ſort, as appears from 
their reſpeRive codes of laws; the titles whereof uſual. 
ly ſpeak them to be enacted, either by the king with 
the advice of his wittena-gemote, or wiſe men, 2s, 
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Parliament. Nac ſunt inſtituta, que Edgarus rex conſilio F e meeting: and if half of the members met, and half P. | 
ſuorum inſtituit 5 or to be enafted by thoſe ſages with abſented themſelves, who ſhall determine which is real. — 
the advice of the king, as, Hic ſunt judicia, que ſa- ly the legiſlative body, the part aſſembled, or that 
fientes confilio regis Ethelſtani inſtituerunt ; or laſtly, to which ſtays away? It is . neceſſary, that the 
be enacted by them both together, as, Hz ſunt inſtitu- parliament ſhould be called together at a determinate 
Hiones, quas rex Edmundus et epiſcopi ſui cum ſapientibus time and place; and, highly becoming its dignity and 
ſuis inſtituerunt. independence, that it ſhould be called together þ 
' There is alſo no doubt but theſe great councils were none but one of its own conſtituent parts: and, of the 
occaſionally held under the firſt princes of the Norman three confſtitnent parts, this office can only appertain 
line. Glanvil, who wrote in the * of Henry II. to the king; as he is a ſingle perſon, whoſe will ma 
ſpeaking of the particular amount of an amercement be uniform and ſteady; the firſt perſon in the nation, 
in the ſheriff*s court, ſays, it had never yet been aſ- being ſuperior to both houſes in dignity ; and the on. 
certained by the general aſſize, or aſſembly, but was ly branch of the legiſlature that has a ſ:parate exif. 
left to the cuſtom of particular counties. Here the ence, and is capable of performing any act at a time 
general aſſize is ſpoken of as a meeting well known, when no parliament is in being. Nor is it an EXCEP- 
and its ſtatutes or deciſions are put in a manifeſt con- tion to this rule, that, by ſome modern ſtatutes, on the 
tradiſtinction to Euſtom, or the common law. And in demiſe of a king or queen, if there be then no parlia- 
Edward III's time an act of parliament, made in the ment in being, the laſt parliament revives, and is to fit 
reign of William the Conqueror, was pleaded in the again for ſix months, unleſs diſſolved by the ſucceſſor: 
caſe of the abbey of St Edmund's-bury, and judicially for this revived parliament muſt have been originally 
allowed by the court. ſummoned by the crown. 
Hence it indiſputably appears, that parliaments, or It is true, that the convention-parliament which re. 
eneral coun-ils, are coeval with the kingdom itſelf. ſtored king Charles II. met above a month before his 
, "api thoſe parliaments were conſtituted and compo- return; the lords by their own authority, and the com- 
ſed, is another queſtion, which has been matter of mons in purſuance of writs iſſued in the name of the 
great diſpute among our learned antiquarians ; and keepers of the liberty of England by authority of par- 
particularly, whether the commons were ſummoned at liament; and that the ſaid parliament ſat till the 29th 
all; or, if ſummoned, at what period they began to of December, full ſeven months after the Reſtoration ; 
form a diltin& aſſembly. But without entering into and enacted many laws, ſeveral of which are Kill in 
controverſies of this ſort, it may be ſufficient to ob- force. But this was for the neceſſity of the thing, 
ſerve, that it is generally agreed, that in the main the which ſuperſedes all law; for if they had not ſo met, 
conſtitution of parliament, as it now ſtands, was mark- it was morally impoſſible that the kingdom ſhould have 
ed out ſo long ago as the 17th year of king John, been ſettled in peace. And the firſt thing done after 
A. D. 1215, in the great charter granted by that the king's return was, to paſs an act declaring this to 
prince; wherein he promiſes to ſummon all arch- be a good parliament, notwithſtanding the defect of 
biſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, the king's writs. So that as the royal prerogative was 
perſonally ; and all other tenants in chief under the chiefly wounded by their ſo meeting, and as the king 
crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs; to meet at a certain himſelf, who alone had a right to object, conſented to 
place, with 40 days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages wave the objection, this cannot be drawn into an ex- 
when neceſſary. And this conſtitution has ſubbilted ample in prejudice of the rights of the crown. Be- 
in fact at leaſt from the year 1266, 49 Hen. III. fides, we ſhould alſo remember, that it was at that time 
there being Mill extant writs of that date, to ſummon a great doubt among the lawyers, whether even this 
knights, citizens, and burgeſles, to parliament. We healing act made it a good parliament, and held by 
proceed therefore to inquire wherein conſiſts this con- very many in the negative; though it ſeems to have 
ſtitution of parliament, as it now ſtands, and has ſtood been too nice a ſcruple. And yet, out of abundant 
for the ſpace of at leaſt p00 years. And in the pro- caution, it was thought neceſſary to confirm its acts in 
ſecution of this inquiry, we ſhall conſider, firſt, The the next parliament, by ftatute 13 Car. II. c. 7. & 
manner and time of its aſſembling: Secondly, Its con- c. 14. . 
ſtituent parts: Thirdly, The laws andjcuſtoms relating It is likewiſe true, at the time of the Revolution, 
to parliament : Fourthly, The methods of proceeding, A. D. 1688, the lords and commons by their own 
and of making ſtatutes, in both houſes : Ang, laſtly, authority, and upon the ſummons of the prince 0 
The manner of the parliament's adjournment, proroga- Orange, (afterwards king William), met in a conven- 
tion, and diffolution. tion, and therein diſpoſed of the crown and kingdow. 
I. As to the manner and time of aſſembling. The But it muſt be remembered, that this aſſembling was 
parliament is regularly to be ſummoned by the king's upon a like principle of neceſſity as at the Reſtoration; 
- writ or letter, iſſued out of chancery by advice of the that is, upon a full conviction that king James the 
privy-council, at leaſt 40 days before it begins to fit. ſecond had abdicated the government, and that the 
It is a branch of the royal prerogative, that no par- throne was thereby vacant : which ſuppoſition of the 
lament can be convened by its own authority, or by individual members was confirmed by their concurrent 
the authority of any, except the king alone. And this reſolution, when they actually came together. And, 
prerogative is founded upon very good reaſon, For, in ſuch a cafe as the palpable vacancy of a throne, 
1 ſuppoſing it had a right to meet ſpontaneouſly, with- it follows ex neceſſitate rei, that the form of the 709 
out being called together, it is impoſſible to conceive writs muſt be laid aſide, otherwiſe no parliament © 
that all the members, and each of the houſes, would ever meet again. For let us put another pe he 
zpree unanimouſly upan the proper time and place of caſe, and ſuppoſe, for the ſake of argument, tha | 
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ment. whole royal line ſhould at any time fail, and become 
* extinct, which would indiſputably vacate the throne: 
ja this ſituation it ſeems reaſonable to preſume, that 
the body of the nation, conſiſting of lords and com- 
mons, would have a right to meet and ſettle the go- 
vernment z otherwiſe there muſt be no government at 
all, And upon this and no other principle did the 
convention in 1688 «{ſemble. The vacancy of the 
throne was precedent to their meeting without any 
royal ſummons, not a conſequence of it. They did 
not aſſemble without writ, and then make the throne 
vacant ; but, the throne being previouſly vacant by 
the king's abdication, they aſſembled without writ, 
as they muſt do if they aſſembled at all. Had the 
throne been full, their meeting would not have been 
regular; but, as it was really empty, ſuch meatin 
became abſolutely neceſſary. And accordingly it 1s 
declared by ſtatute 1 W. & M. ſt. 1. c. 1. that this 
convention was really the two houſes of parliament, 
notwithſtanding the want of writs or other defects of 
form. So that, notwithſtanding theſe two capital ex- 
ceptions, which were juſtifiable only on a principle of 
neceſſity, (and each of which, by the way, induced a 
revolution in the government), the rule laid down is 
in general certain, that the king only can convoke a 
pailtament, 

And this, by the ancient ſtatutes of the realm, he is 
bound to do every year, or oftener, if need be. Not 
that he 1s, or ever was, obliged by theſe ſtatutes to 
call a new parhament every year; but only to permit 
a parliament to fit annually for the redreſs of grie- 
vances, and diſpatch of buſineſs, if need be. Theſe 
laſt words are ſo looſe and vague, that ſuch of our 
monarchs as were inclined to govern without parlia- 
ments, neglected the convoking them, ſometimes for 
a very conſiderable period, under pretence that there 
was no need of them. But, to remedy this, by the 
ſtatute 16 Car. II. c. 1. it is enacted, that the fitting 
and holding of parliaments ſhall not be intermitted 
above three years at the moſt. And by the ſtatute 
1. W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. it is declared to be one of the 
rights of the people, that for redreſs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving 
the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
And this indefinite frequency is again reduced to a 
certainty by ſtatute 6 W. & M. c. 2. which enaQs, as 
the ſtatute of Charles the ſecond had done before, that 
a new parhament ſhall be called within three years 
aſter the determination of the former. / 

; II. The conſtituent parts of a parliament are, the 
king's majeſty, fitting there in his royal political 
capacity, and the three eſtates of the realm ; the lords 
{piritual, the lords temporal, (who fit together with 
the king in one houſe), and the commons, who 
lit by themſelves in another. And the king and theſe 
warm eſtates together form the great corporation or 
ody politic of the kingdom, of which the king is 

_ to be caput, principtium, et finis. For upon their 
3 together the king meets them, either in perſon 
3 ; 3 Eon 1 4 =_ be * 

rliament; 

power of Liffolefag rung and he alſo alone the 
5 18 highly neceſſary for preſerving the balance of 
conllitution, that the executive power ſhould be a 


ranch, * not the whole, of the legiſlature. The 
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total union of them, we have ſeen, would be produc- Parliament. 
tive of tyranny; the total disjunQion of them, for the ; 
preſent, would in the end produce the fame effects, 
by cauſing that union againſt which it ſeems to. pro- 
vide. The legiſlature would ſoon become tyrannical, 
by making continval encroachments, and gradually 
aſſuming to itſelf the rights of the executive power, 
Thus the long parliament of Charles the firft, while it 
acted in a conſtitutional manner, with the royal con- 
currence, redreſſed many heavy grievances and eltabliſh- 
ed many falutary laws. But when the two houtes 
aſſumed the power of legiſlation, in excluſion of the 
royal authority, they ſoon afteraſſumed likewiſe the reins 
of adminiſtration; and, in conſequence of thele united 
powers, overturned both church and Rate, and eſta- 
bliſhed a worſe oppreſſion than any they pretended to 
remedy. To hinder therefore any ſuch encroachments, 
the king is himſelf a part of the parliament; and as 
this is the reaſon of his being ſo, very properly there- 
fore the ſhare of legiſlation which the conſtitution 
has placed in the crown, . conſiſts in the power of re- 
jecting, rather than reſolving ; this being ſufficient to 
anſwer the end propoſed. For we may apply to the 
royal negative, in this inſtance, what Cicero obſerves 
of the negative of the Roman tribunes, that the crown 
has not any power of doing wrong, but merely of 
preventing wrong from being done. The crown can- 
not begin of itſelf any alterations in the preſent eſta- 
bliſhed law ; but it may approve or diſapprove of the 
alterations ſuggeſted and conſented to by the two 
houſes. The legiſlature therefore cannot abridge the 
executive power of any rights which it now has by 
law, without its own conſent ; ſince the law muſt per- 
petually ſtand as it now does, unleſs all the powers 
will agree to alter it. And herein indeed conſiſts the 
true excellence of the Britiſh government, that all the 
parts of it form a mutual check upon each other. Ia 
the legiſlature, the people are a check upon the no- 
bility, and the nobility a check upon the people, by 
the mutual privilege of rejecting what the other has 
reſolved ; while the king is a check upon both, which 
preſerves the executive power from encroachments. 
And this very executive power is again checked and 
kept within due bounds by the two houſes, through 


the privilege they have of inquiring into, impeaching, 


and puniſhing the conduct (not indeed of the king, 
which would deſtroy his conſtitutional independence; 
but, which is more beneficial to the public) of his evil 
and pernicious counſellors. Thus every branch of 
our civil polity ſupports and is ſupported, regulates 
and is regulated, by the reſt : for the two houſes na- 
turally drawing in two directions of oppoſite intereſt, 
and the prerogative in another fl ill different from them 
both, they mutually keep each other from exceeding 
their proper limits ; while the whole is prevented from 
ſeparation, and artificially connected together by the 
mixed nature of the crown, which is a part of the le- 
giflative, and the ſole executive magiſtrate. Like 
three diſtinct powers in mechanics, they jointly impel 
the machine of government in a direction different 
from what either, acting by itſelf, would have done; 
but at the ſame time in a direction partaking of each, 
and formed out of all; a direqion which conflitutes 
the true line of the liberty and happideſs of the com- 

unity. N 
* Having 
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the ſovereign power, or parliament, each in a ſeparate 
view, under the articles King, Lozps, and Commons, 
to which the reader is referred, we proceed, 

III. To examine the laws and cuſtoms relating to 
parh1ment, united together and conſidered as one aggre- 
2 _ The power and juriſdidion of parliament, 

ays Sir Edward Coke, is fo tranſcendent and abſolute, 
that it cannot be confined, either for cauſes or perſons, 
within any bounds. And of this high court he adds, 
it may be truly ſaid, Si antiquitatem fpedtes, eft vetu- 
ftiſſima ; fe dignitatem, eft honoratiſſima z ft juriſdidtio- 
nem, eft capaciſima. It hath ſovereign and uncon- 
trolable authority in making, confirmingy enlarging, 
reſtraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and ex- 
pounding of laws, concerning matters of all poſſible 
denominations, ecclefiaſtical or temporal, civil, mi- 
litary, maritime, or criminal: this being the place 
where that abſolute deſpotic power, which muſt in all 
governments reſide ſomewhere, is entrufted by the con- 
fiitution of theſe kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grie- 
vances, operations and remedies, that tranſcend the 
ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach of 
this extraordinary tribunal, It can regulate or new- 
model the ſucceſſion to the crown; as was done in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the land; as was done in a 
variety of inſtances, in the reigns of king Henry VIII. 
and his three children. It cen change and create 
afreſh even the conftitution of the kingdom and of 
parliaments themſelves; as was done by the act of 
union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and ſepten- 
nial elections. It can, in ſhort, do every thing that 
is not naturally impoſſible ; and therefore fome have 
not ſcrupled to call its power, by a figure rather too 
bold, the amni potence of parliamens. True it is, that 
what the parliament doth, no authority upon earth can 
undo. So that it is a matter moſt effential to the 
liberties of this kingdom, that ſuch members be dele- 
gated to this important truſt as are moſt eminent for 
their probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge; 
for it was a known apothegm of the great lord trea- 
furer Burleigh, *+* That England could never be ruined 
but by a parliament ;?* and, as Sir Matthew Hale ob- 
ſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt court, over 
which none other can have juriſdiction in the king- 
dom, if by any means a miſgovernment ſhould any 
way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this kingdom are 
left without all manner of remedy. To the ſame pur- 
Poſe the prefident Monteſquieu, though we truſt too 
haſtily, preſages, that as Rome, Sparta, and Car- 
thage, have loft their liberty and periſhed ; ſo the con- 
ſtitution of England will in time lofe its liberty, will 
periſh: it will periſh whenever the legiſlative power 
mall become more corrupt than the executive. 

It mult be owned that Mr Locke, and other theo- 
retical writers, have held, that there remains ſtill in- 
herent in the people a ſupreme power to remove or al- 
ter the legiſlative, when they find the legiſlative act 
contrary to the truſt repoſed in them; for hen ſuck 
traſt is abuſed, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves 
to thoſe who gave it.” But however juſt this conclu- 
fion may be in theory, we cannot adopt it, nor argue 
from it, under any diſpenſation of government at pre- 


ſcat actually exitting, For this derolution of power, 
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Parliament, Having already confidered theſe conſtituent parts of 


omnibus guærenda, a multis ignorata, a paucts cagnita. 
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to the people at large, includes in it a diſſolut ion of Pai, 
the whole form of government eſtabliſhed by that peo. — 
ple; reduces all the members to their original ſtate of 
equality; and by annthilating the ſovereign power, re. 
peals all poſitive laws whatſoever before enadted. No 
human Jaws will therefore ſuppole a caſe, which at 
once muſt deſtroy all law, and compel men to build a. 
freſh upon a new foundation; nor will they make pro- 
viſion for ſo deſperate an event, as muſt render all le. 
gal proviſions ineffetual, So long therefore as the 
Engliſh conſtitution lafts, we may venture to affirm, 
that the power of parliament is abſolute and without 
control. 

In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, 
by placing this extenſive authority in hands that are 
either incapable or elſe improper to manage it, it is 
provided by the cuſtom aid law of parliament, that 
no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe, unleſs he be 
21 years of age. This is alſo expreſsly declared by 
ſtatute 5 & 8 W. III. c. 25: with regard to the houſe 
of commons, doubts have ariſen, from ſome contra- 
dictory adjudications, whether or no a minor was in- 
capacitated from fitting in that houſe. It is alſo en- 
acted by ſtatute 7 Jac. I. c. 6. that no member be 
permitted to enter the houſe of commons till he hath 
taken the oath of allegiance before the lord ſteward or 
his deputy : and by 30 Car. II. &. 2. and 1 Geo, I. 
c. 13. that no member ſhall vote or fit in either houſe 
till he hath, in the preſence of the houſe, taken the 
oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration, and 
ſubſcribed and repeated the declaration againſt tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and invocation of ſaints, and the ſacri- 
fice of the maſs. Aliens, unleſs naturalized, werelike- 
wiſe by the law of parliament incapable to ſerve there- 
in: and now it is enacted, by ſtature 12 & 13 W. III. 
c. 2. that no alien, even though he be naturalized, 
ſhall be capable of being a member of either houſe of 
parliament, And there are not only theſe Randing 
ineapacities; but if any perſon is made a peer by the 
king, or elected to ſerve in the houſe of commons by 
the people, yet may the reſpective houſes, upon com- 
plaint of any crime in ſuch perſon, and proof thereof, 
adjudge him diſabled and incapable to fit as a mem» 
ber: and this by the law and cuſtoms of parliament. 

For as every court of juſtice hath laws and cuſtoms 
for its direction, ſome the civil and canon, ſome the 
common law, others their own peculiar laws and cu- 
ſtoms; ſo the high court of parliament hath alſo its 
own peculiar law, called the lex et conſuetudo parlia- 
menti; a law which Sir Edward Coke obſerves is ab 


It will not therefore be expected that we ſhould enter 
into the examination of this law with any degree 

minuteneſs; fince, as the ſame learned author aſſures 
us, it is much better to be learned out of the rolls of 
parliament and other records, and by precedents an 
continual experience, than can be expreſſed by any 
one man, It will be ſufficient to oblerve, that the 
whole of the law and cuftom of parliament has its oft: 
ginal from this one maxim, „ That whatever matter 
ariſes concerning either houſe of parliament, ought to 
be examined, diſcuſſed, and adjudged in that houſe to 
which it relates, and not elſewhere.” Hence, for in. 
tance, the lords will not ſuffer the commons to inter- 
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lumen commons will not allow the lords to judge of the elec- 


tion of a burgeſs; nor will eicher houſe permit the 
ſubordinate courts of law io examine the merits of ei- 
ther caſe. But the maxims upon which they procetd, 
together with the method of proceeding, reſt entirely 
jn the breaſt of the parliament itſelf ; and are not de- 
fined and aſcertained by any partieular ſtated laws, 
The privileges of parliament are likewiſe very large 


and indefinite; and therefore, when, in 31ſt Hen, VI. 


the houſe of lords propounded a queſtion to the judges 
concerning them, the chief juſtice, Sir John Forteſ- 
cue, in the name of bis brethren, declured, * That 


they ought not to make anfwer to that queſtion ; fur 


iz hath not been uſed aforetime, that the juſtices ſhould 
in any wiſe determine the privileges of the high court 
of parliament ; for it is ſo high and mighty in its na- 
ture, that it may make law; and that which is law, 
it may make no law: and the determination and know- 
ledge of that privilege belongs to the lords of parlia- 
ment, and not to the juſtices.” Privilege of parlia- 
ment was principally eſtabliſhed, in order to protect 
i:s members not only from beiag moleſted by their fel- 
low- ſubjects, but alſo more eſpecially from being op- 
preſſed by the power of the crown. If therefore all 
the privileges of parliament were once to be ſet down 
and aſcertained, and no privilege to be allowed but 
what was ſo defined and determined, it were eaſy for 
the executive power to deviſe ſome new caſe, not with» 
in the line of privilege, and under pretence thereof to 
harraſs any refractory member, and violate the free- 
dom of parliament. The dignity and independence 
of the two houſes are therefore in great meaſure pre- 
ſcrved by keeping their privileges indefinite. Some, 
however, of the more notorious privileges of the mem- 
ber- of either houſe, are privilege of ſpeech, of perſon, 
of their domeſtics, and of their lands and goods, As 
to the firſt, privilege of ſpeech, it is declared by the 
ſtatute 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties 
of the people, ** That the freedom of ſpeech, and de- 
bates, and proceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out of 
parliament,” And this freedom of ſpeech is particu- 
larly demanded of the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, at the opening of every new 
parliament. So likewiſe are the other privileges, of 
perſon, ſervants, lands, and goods; which are im- 
munities as ancient as Edward the Confeſſor: in 
whoſe laws we find this precept, Ad ſynodos venientibus, 
Joe ſummoniti fint, ſive per ſe quid agendum habuerint 
it ſumma pax; and ſo too in the old Gothic couflitu- 
tions, Extenditur hæc pax et ſecuritas ad quatuordecim 
dies, convocato regni ſenatu. This included formerly 


not only privilege from illegal violence, but alſo from 


legal arreſts and ſeizures by proceſs from the courts of 
law. And till to aſſault by violeace a member of ei- 
ther houſe, or his menial ſervants, is a high contempt 
of parliament, and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. It has likewiſe peculiar penalties annexed to 
u in che courts of law by the ſtatutes 5 Hen. IV. c. 6. 
and 11 Hen. VI. c. 11, Neither can any member of 
tither houſe be arreſted and taken into cuſtody with-- 
out a breach of the privilege of parliament. 

But all other privileges which derogate from the 
2 law are now at an end, ſave only as to the 
leedom of the member's perſon; which in a peer (by 
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the privilege of peerage ) is for ever ſacred and invio- Parliaments 
lable ; and in a commoner (by the privilege of parlia- 
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ment) for forty days after every prorogation, and forty 
days before the next appointed meeting; which is now 
in eſſect as long as the parliament ſubſiſts, it ſeldom 
being prorogued for more than eighty days at a time. 
As to all other privileges which obſtruct the ordiuary 
courſe of juſtice, they were reſtrained. by the flatutes 
12 W. III. c. 3. 2 & 3 Aun. c. 18. and 11 Geo. II. 
c. 24. and are now totally aboliſhed by ſtatute 10 G. 
III. c. 50.; which enacts, that any ſuit may at any 
time be brought agaiolt any peer or member of par- 
liament, their ſervants, or any other perſon entitled to 
privilege of parliameut ; which ſhall not be impeached 
or delayed by pretence of any ſuch privilege, except 
that the perſon of a member of the bouſe of commons 
ſhall not thereby be ſubjected to any arreſt or impri- 
ſonment. Likewiſe, for the benefit of commerce, it 
is provided by ſtatute 4 Geo. III. c. 33. that any tra- 
der, having privilege of parliament, may be ſerved with 
legal proceſs for any juſt debt, (to the amount of 1001. ); 
and unleſs he makes ſatisfaction within two months, it 
ſhall be deemed an act of bankruptcy ; and that com- 
miſſions of bankrupt may be iſſued againſt ſuch privi- 
leged traders in like manner as againſt any other. 

The only way by which courts of juſtice could an- 
ciently take cognizance of privilege of parliament was 
by writ of privilege, in the nature of a ſaperſedeat, to 
deliver the party out of cultody when arreſted in a ci- 
vil ſuit. For when a letter was writtes by the ſpeaker 
to the judges, to ſtay proceediugs againſt a privileged 
perſon, they rejeQed it as contrary to thetr oath of of- 
fice. But fince the ſtatute 12 Will. III. c. 3. which 
enacts, that no privileged perſon ſhall be ſubject to ar- 
reſt or impriſonment, it bath been held, that ſuch arreſt 
is irregular ab initio, and that the party may be diſ- 
charged upon motion. It is to be obſerved, that there 
is no precedent of any ſuch writ of privilege, but only 
in civii ſuits; and that the ſtatute of 1 Jac. I. e. 13. and 
that of king William, — remedy ſome inconveni- 
encics ariſing from privilege of parliament), ſpeak only 
of civil actions. And therefore the claim of privilege 
bath been uſually guarded with an exception as to the 
caſe of indictable crimes; or, as it bath been frequent- 
ly expreſſed, of treaſon, felony, and breach (or ſurety ) 
of the peace. Whereby it ſeems to have been under- 
ſtood, that no privilege was allowable to the members, 
their families, or ſervants, in any crime whatſoever; for 
all crimes are treated by the law as being contra pacem 
domini regis. And inſtances have not been wanting, 
wherein privileged perſons have been convicted of miſ- 
demeſnors, and committed, or proſecuted to outlawry, 
even in the middle of a ſeſſion; which proceeding has 
afterwards received the ſanQion and approbation of 
parliament. To which may be added, that a few years 
ago, the caſe of writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels 
was reſolved by both houſes not to be entitled to pri- 
vilege; and that the reaſons upon which that caſe pro- 
ceeded, extended equally to every indictable offence. 
So that the chief, if not the only, privilege of parlia- 
ment, in ſuch caſes, ſeems to be the right of receiving 
immediate information of the impriſoument or deten- 
tion of any member, wich the reaſon for which he is 
detained; a practice that is daily uſed upon the ſlight- 
eſt military accuſations, preparatory to a trial by a. 

court. 
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court-martial; and which is recognized by the ſeveral 
temporary ſtatutes for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act: 
whereby it is provided, that-no member of either houſe 
ſhall be detained, till the matter of which he ſtands ſuſ- 
pected be firlt communicated to the honſe of which 
he is a member, and the conſent of the ſaid houſe ob- 
tained for his commitment or detaining. But yet the 
uſage has uniformly been, ever ſince the Revolution, 
that the communication has been ſubſequent to the ar- 
reſt. | 

Theſe are the general heads of the laws and cuſtoms 
relating to parliament, conſidered as one aggregate 
body. The laws and cuſtoms relating to each branch 
ia particular being explained under the articles already 
referred to, viz. Kine, Logos, and Commons, we ſhould 
proceed, IV. To the method of making laws; which 1s 
much the ſame in both houſes. But for this, too, we have 
to refer the reader to the article BrLL; and ſhall ovly 
obſerve in this place, that, for diſpatch of buſineſs, each 
houſe of parliament has its ſpeaker. The ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords, whoſe office it is to preſide there, 
and manage the formality of buſineſs, is the lord chan- 
cellor, or keeper of the king's great ſeal, or any other 
appointed by the king's commiſſion: and if none be ſo 
appointed, the houſe of lords (it is ſaid) may elect. 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons is choſen by the 
houſe; but muſt be approved by the king. And here- 
ina the uſage of the two houſes differs, that the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons cannot give his opinion or 
argue any queſtion in the houſe ; but the ſpeaker of 
the hovſe of lords, if a lord of parliament, may. In 
each houſe the act of the majority binds the whole; 
and this majority is declared by votes openly and pub- 
licly given; not, as at Venice, and many other ſenato- 
rial aſſemblies, privately, or by ballot. This latter me- 
thod may be ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues and un- 
conſtitutional combinations; but is impoſſible to be 
practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe of commons, 
where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future 
cenſure of his conſtituents, and therefore ſhould be o- 
penly ſubmitted to their inſpection. 

V. There remains only, in the laſt place, to add a 
word or two concerning the manner in which parlia- 
ments may be adjourned, proregued, or diſſolved. 

An adjournment is no more than a continuance of 
the ſeſſion from one day to another; as the word itſelf 
ſignifies: and this is done by the authority of each 
houſe ſ:parately every day; and ſometimes for a fort- 
right or a month together, as at Chriſtmas or Eaſter, 
or upon other particular occaſions. But the adjourn- 
ment of one houſe is no adjournment of the other. It 
bath alſo been uſua), when his Majeſty hath fignified 
his pleaſure that both or either of the houſes ſhould 
aljourn themſelves to a certain day, to obey the king's 
pleaſure ſo ſignified, and to adjourn accordingly. O- 
therwiſe, beſides the indecorum of a refuſal, a proro- 
gation would aſſuredly follow; which would often be 
very inconvenient to both public and private buſineſs. 
For prorogation puts an end to the ſeſſion; and then 
ſuch bills as are only begun and not perfected, mult be 
reſumed de cvs, (if at all), in a ſubſequent ſeſſion; 
whereas, after an adjournment, all things continue in 
the ſame ſtate as at the time of the adjournment made, 


and may be proceeded on without any freſh commence- 


ment. 
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A prorogation is the continuance of the parliament Px; 
from one ſeſſion to another; as an adjournment is a I 
continuation of the ſeſſion from day to day. This is 
done by the royal authority, expreſſed either by the lord 
chancellor in his Majeſty's preſence, or by commiſſion. 
from the crown, or frequently by proclamation. Both 
houſes are neceſſarily prorogued at the ſame time; it 
not being a prorogation of the houſe of lords or com- 
mons, but of the parliament. The ſeſſion is never un- 
deritood to be at an end until a prorogation; though 
unleſs ſome act be paſſed, or ſome judgment given * 
parliament, it is in truth no ſeſſion at all. And former. 
ly the uſage was, for the King to give the royal aſſent 
to all ſuch bills as he approved at the end of every ſeſ. 
fon, and then to prorogue the parliament, though 
ſometimes only for a day or two; after which all buli. 
neſs then depending in the houſes was to be begun a. 
gain. Which cuſtom obtained fo ſtrongly, that it once 
became a queſtion, Whether giving the royal aſſent to 
a ſingle bill did not of courſe put an end to the ſcſſion? 
And though it was then reſolved in the negative, yet 
the notion was ſo deeply rooted, that the ſtatute 
1 Car. I. c. 7. was paſſed to declare, that the king's 
aſſent to that and ſome other acts ſhould not put an 
end to the ſeſſion; and even fo late as the reion of 
Charles II. we find a proviſo frequently tacked to a bill, 
that his Majeſty's aſſent thereto ſhould not determine 
the ſeſſion of parliament. But it now ſcems to be al- 
lowed, that a prorogation muſt be expreſsly made, in 
order to determine the ſeſſion. And if at the time of 
an actual rebellion, or imminent danger of invaſion, 
the parliament ſhall be ſeparated by adjournment or 
prorogation, the king is empowered to call them toge- 
ther by proclamation, with 14 days notice of the time 
appointed for their reaſſembling. : 

A diſſolution is the civil death of the parliament ; and 
this may be effected three ways: 1. By the king's will, 
expreſſed either in perſon or by repreſentation. For 
as the king has the ſole right of convening the parlia- 
ment, ſo alſo it is a branch of the royal prerogative, 
that he may (whenever he pleaſes) prorogue the par- 
liament for a time, or put a final period to its exiſt- 
ence. If nothing had a right to prorogue or diſſolve 
a parliament but itſelf, it might happen to become per- 
petual. And this would be extremely dangerous, if 
at any time it ſhould attempt to encroach upon the ex- 
ecutive power; as was fatally experienced by the un- 
fortunate king Charles I.; who, having unadviſedly 
paſſed an act to continue the parliament then in being 
till ſuch time as it ſhould pleaſe to diſſolve itſelf, at latt 
fell a ſacrifice to that inordinate power which he him- 
ſelf had conſented to give them. It is therefore ex. 
tremely neceſſary that the crown ſhould be empowered 
to regulate the duration of theſe aſſemblies, under the 
limitations which the Engliſh conſtitution has preſcri- 
bed: ſo that, on the one hand, they may frequently 
and regularly come together for the diſpatch of buli- 
neſs and redreſs of grievances; and may not, on the 
other, even with the conſent of the crown, be continued 
to an inconvenient or unconſtitutional length. _ 

2. A parliament may be diſſolved by the demiſe of 
the crown, This diſſolution formerly happened im- 
mediately upon the death of the reigning ſovereign! 
for he being conſidered in law as the head of the pat 
liament, (caput, principium, et finir), that failing, th 
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at. whole body was held to be extinct. But the calling a 
new parliament immediately on the inauguration of the 
ſucceſſor being found inconvenient, and dangers-being 
apprehended from having no parliament in being in 
caſe of a diſputed ſucceſſion, it was enacted by the ſta- 
tutes 7 & 8 W. III. c. 15. and 6 Ann. c. 7. that the 
arliament in being ſhall continue for fix months after 
the death of any king or queen, unleſs ſooner prorogued 
or diſſolved by the ſucceſſor: that if the parliament be, 
at the time of the king's death, ſeparated by adjourn- 
ment or prorogation, it ſhall notwithſtanding aſſemble 
immediately: and that if no parliament is then in be- 
ing, the members of the laſt parliament ſhall aſſemble, 
and be again a parliament, ; 
z. Laſtly, a parliament may be diſſolved or expire 
by length of time. For if either the legiſlative body 
were perpetual, or might laſt for the life of the priace 
who convened them as formerly, and were ſo to be 
ſupplied, by occaſionally filling the vacancies with new 
repreſentatives; in theſe caſes, if it were once corrup- 
ted, the evil would be paſt all remedy ; but when dif- 
ferent bodies ſucceed each other, if the people ſee cauſe 
to diſapprove of the preſent, they may rectify its faults 
in the next. A legiſlative aſſembly alſo, which is ſure 
to be ſeparated again, (whereby its members will them- 
{elves become private men, and ſubject to the full ex- 
tent of the laws which they have enacted for others), 
will think themſelves bound, in intereſt as well as duty, 
to make only ſuch laws as are good. The utmolt ex- 
tent of time that the ſame parliament was allowed to 
fit, by the ſtatute 6 W. & M. c. 3. was three years; 
aſter the expiration of which, reckoning from the re- 
turn of the firſt ſummons, the parliament was to have 
no longer continuance.” But by the ſtatute 1 Geo. I. 
ſt. 2. c. 38. (in order, profeſſedly, to prevent the great 
and continued expences of frequent elections, and the 
violent heats and animoſities conſequent thereupon, and 
for the peace and ſecurity of the government then jult 
recovering from the late rebelliop), this term was pro- 
| longed to ſeven years; and, what alone is an inſtance 
of the vaſt authority of parliament, the very ſame houſe 
that was choſen for three years, enacted its own con- 
tinuvance for ſeven. So that, as our conſtitution now 
fands, the parliament muſt expire, or die a natural 
death, at the end of every ſeventh year, if not ſooner 
diſſolved by the royal prerogative. | 

We ſhall conclude this article with an account of 
ſome general forms not taken notice of under any of 
the above heads. 

In the houſe of lords, the princes of the bloed fit 
by themſelves on the fides of the throne ; at the wall, 
on the king's right hand, the two archbiſhops fit by 
themſelves on a form. Below them, the biſhops of 
London, Durham, and Wincheſter, and all the other 
biſhops, fit according to the priority of their conſecra- 
tion. On the king's left hand the lord-treaſurer, lord 
prelident, and lord privy-ſeal, fit upon forms above all 
dukes, except the royal blood ; then the dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, and earls, according to their creation. A- 
crols the room are wool-ſacks, continued from an an- 
cient cuſtom z and the chancellor, or keeper, being of 
courſe the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, ſits on the 
firſt wool-ſack before the throne, with the great ſeal 
or mece lying by him; below theſe are forms for the 
viſcounts and barons. On the other wool-ſacks 
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are ſeated the judges, maſters in chaucery, and king's Parliament. 
council, who are only to give their advice in points ob 
law.: but they all ſtand up till the king gives them 

leave to fit. 

The commons ſit promiſcuouſly ; only the ſpeaker 
has a chair at the upper end of the houſe, and the 
clerk and his aſſiſtant ſit at a table near him. 

When a member of the houſe of commons ſpeaks, 
he ſtands up uncovered, and directs his ſpeech to the 
ſpeaker only. If what he ſays be anſwered by ano- 
ther, he is not allowed to reply the ſame day, unleſs 
perſonal reflections have been caſt upon him: but 
when the commons, in order to have a greater freedom 
of debate, have reſolved themſelves into a committee 
of the whole houſe, every member may ſpeak to a que- 
{tion as often as he thinks neceſſary. In the houſe of 
lords they vote, beginning at the puiſne, or loweſt 
baron, and ſo up orderly to the highett, every one an- 
ſwering, Content or Not content. In the houſe of com- 
mons they vote by yeas and zays ; and if it be dubious 
which are the greater number, the houſe divides. If 
the queſtion be about bringing any thing into the houſe, 
the yeas go out; but if it be about any thing the houſe 
already has, the rays go out. In all diviſions the ſpeak- 
er appoints four tellers, two of each opinion. In a 
committee of the whole houſe, they divide by changing 
ſides, the yeas taking the right and the zays the left of 
the chair; and then there are but two tellers, If a 
bill paſs one houſe, and the other demur to it, a con- 
ference is demanded in the painted chamber, where 
certain members are deputed from each houſe; and 
here the lords fit covered, and the commons [tand bare, 
and debate the caſe. If they diſagree, the affair is 
null; but if they agree, this, with the other bills that 
have paſſed both houſes, is brought down to the king in 
the houſe of lords, who comes thither clothed in his roy - 
al robes; before him the clerk of the parliament reads 
the title of each bill, and as be reads, the clerk of the 
crown pronounces the royal aſſent or diſſent. If it be a 
public bill, the royal aſſent is given in theſe words, 
Le roy le vaut, The king will have it ſo;“ if private, 
Soi fait comme il eft deſire, „Let the requeſt be com- 
plied with: if the king refuſes the bill, the anſwer is, 
Le roy Faviſera, “ The king will think of it;“ and it 
it be a moncy- bill, the anſwer is, Le roy remercie ſes 
loyaux ſujets, accepte leur benevolence, & auſſi le vent ; 
„ The king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their 
benevolence, and therefore grants his conſent.” 

High Court of PARLIAMENT, is the ſupreme court 
in the kingdom, not only for the making, but alſo for 
the execution, of laws; by the trial of great and enor- 
mous offenders, whether lords or commoners, in the 
method of parliamentary impeachment. As for acts 
of parliament to attaint particular perſons of treaſon or 
felony, or to inflict pains and penalties, beyond or 
contrary to the common law, to ſerve a {pecial pur- 
poſe, we ſpeak not of them; being to all intents and 
purpoſes new laws, made pro re rata, and by no 
means an execution of ſuch as are already in being. 
But an impeachment before the lords by the commons 
of Great Britain, 1a parliament, is a proſecution of 


the already known and eltabliſhed law, and has been 
ſrequently put in practice; being a preſentment to the 
molt high and ſupreme court of criminal juriſdiction 
by the moſt ſolemn grand inqueſt of the whole king» 


dom. 


Parliament. dom. 
before the lords for any capital offence, but only for 


2 © 


A commoner cannot, however, be 1mpeached 


high miſdemeſnors ; a peer may be impeached for any 
crime. And they uſually (in caſe of an impeachment 
of a peer for treaſon) addreſs the crown to appoint a 
lord high ſteward, for the greater dignity and re- 
gularity of their proceedings; which high ſteward 
was formerly elected by the peers themſelves, though 
he was generally commiſſioned by the king ; but it 
bath of late years been ſtrenuouſly maintained, that 
the appointment of an high ſteward in ſuch caſes is 
not indiſpenſably neceſſary, bot that the houſe may 
proceed without one. The articles of impeachment 
are a kind of bills of indictment, found by the houſe 
of commons, and afterwards tried by the lords; who 
are in caſes of miſdemeſnors confidered not only as 
their own peers, but as the peers of the whole nation. 
This is a cuſtom derived to us from the conſtitution of 
the ancient Germans; who in their great couneils ſome- 
times tried capital accuſations relating to the public : 
Licet apud concilium accuſare quoque, et diſcrimen capitis 
intendere. And it has a peculiar propriety in the 
Engliſh conſtitution ; which has much improved upon 
the ancient model imported hither from the continent. 
For though in general the union of the legiſlative and 
judicial powers ought to be moſt carefully avoided, 
yet it may happen that a ſubject, intruſted with the 
adminitration of public affairs, may infringe the rights 
of the people, and be guilty of ſuch crimes as the 
ordinary magiſtrate either dares not or cannot puniſh. 
Of theſe the repreſentatives of the people, or houſe of 
commons, cannot properly judge ; becauſe their con- 
ſtituents are the parties injured, and can therefore 
only impeach. But before what court ſhall this im- 
peachment be tried ? Not before the ordinary tri- 
bunals, which would naturally be ſwayed by the au- 
thority of ſo powerful an accuſer. | Reaſon therefore 
will ſuggeſt, that this branch of the legiſlature, which 
repreſents the people, maſt bring its charge before the 
other brauch, which conſiſts of the nobility, who have 
neither the ſame intereſts, nor the ſame paſſions, as 
popular aſſemblies. This is a vaſt ſuperiority which 
the conſtitution of this iſland enjoys over thoſe of the 
Grecian or Roman republics ; where the people were 
t the ſame time both judges and accuſers. It is pro- 
per that the nobility ſhould judge, to inſure juſtice to 
the accuſed ; as it 1s proper bo the people ſhould 
2ccuſ:, to inſure juſtice to the commonwealth. And 
therefore, among other extraordinary circumſtances 
attending the authority of this court, there is one of 
a very ſingular nature, which was inſiſted on by the 
houſe of commons in the caſe of the earl of Danby in 
the reign of Charles II. and is now enacted by 
ſtatute 12 & 13 W. III. c. 2. that no pardon under 
the great ſeal ſhall be pleadable to an impeachment by 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament. 
ParL1IamMENTS of France, are fovereign courts eſta- 
bliſhed by the king, finally to determine all diſputes 
between particular perſons, and tu pronounce on ap- 
peals from ſentences given by inferior judges. There 
are ten of theſe parliaments in France, of which that 
of Paris is the chief, its privileges and juriſdiction be- 
ing of the greateſt extent. It conſiſts of ſix chambers, 
vz. the grand chamber, where cauſes of audiences are 
pleaded ; and hve chambers of inqueſt, where proceſſes 
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are adjudged in writing. This parliament enjoys the pale 
privileges of verifyiag and regiſtering the king's arrets | 
or edias, without which thoſe ediQts are of little ore 
no value. | 

PARLIAMENT of Sweden, confifts of four eſtates, 
with the king at their head: Theſe eſtates are, 1. The 
nobility and repreſentatives of the gentry ; with whom 
the colonels, lieutenant- eoſonels, wajors, and captaing 
of every „ ſit and vote. 2. The clergy; one 
of which body is elected from every rural deanry of 
ten pariſhes; who, with the biſhops and ſuperintendents, 
amount to about two hundred. 3. The burghers, 
elected by the magiſtrates and council of every cor. 
poration as their repreſentatives, of whom their are 
four for Stockholm, and two for every other town, 
amounting in the whole to about an hundred and fifty, 
4. The peaſants, choſen by the peaſants out of every 
diſtrict; who chooſe one of their own rank, and not 
a gentleman, to repreſent them: theſe amount to about 
two hundred and fifty. 

All theſe generally meet at Stockholm : and after 
the ſtate-affairs have been repreſented to them from 
the throne, they ſeparate, and fit in four ſeveral cham- 
bers or houſes, in each of which affairs are carried on 
by majority of votes; and every chamber has a nega- 
tive in the paſſing any law. 

PARMA, an ancient, rich, populous, and hand- 
ſome town of Italy, capital of the duchy of the ſame 
name, with a citadel, a biſhop's ſee, and an univer- 
fity. It has a magnificent cathedral, and the largeſt 
opera-houſe in Europe, which has ſeats for 8000 
people; but as it required a vaſt number of candles, 
which occaſioned great expence, they have contrived 
another which has room for 2000 fpeRators. The 
dome and the chureh of St John are painted by the 
famous Corregio, who was a native of this place. 
Don Carlos, — of the two Sicilies, carried away 
the library to Naples, which contained 18,000 volumes, 
and a very valuable cabinet of eurioſities, as alſo the 
rich collection of medals. The eitadel, which is very 
near the city, is built in the ſame taſte as that at 
Antwerp. In 1734 there was a bloody battle _ 
here; and in 1741, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, were 
given to Don Philip, brother to Don Carlos above- 
mentioned. It is 30 miles fouth-eaſt of Cremona, 
and 30 ſouth-eaſt of Milan, E. Long. 10. 51. N. 
Lat. 44. 50. 

Parma, the duchy of a province of Italy, bounded 
on the north by the Po; on the north-ealt, by the 
Mantuan; on the eaft, by the duchy of Modena; on 
the ſouth, by Tuſcany ; and on the weſt, by the duchy 
of Placentia. The air is very wholeſome, on which 
account the inhabitants live to a great age. The ſoil 
is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp; the 
paſtures feed a great number of cattle, and the cheeſe 
was in very high eſtcem. Here are conſiderable mines 
of copper and ſilver, and plenty of truffles, which many 
are very fond of. 

PARMEGTANO, a celebrated painter, whoſe true 
name was Franceſco Mazzuoli ; but he received the 
former from the city of Parma, where he was born, 
in 1504. He was brought up under his two uncles, 
and was an eminent painter when but ſixteen year 


age. He was famous all over Italy at nineteen 5 ” . 
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at twenty-three performed ſuch wonders, that when 
the general of the emperor Charles V. took Rome 
by ſtorm, ſome of the common ſoldiers havings in 
ſacking the town, broke into his apartments, found 
him intent upon his work, and were inſtantly ſo ſtruck 
with the beauty of his pieces, that inſtead of involving 
bim in the plunder and deſtruction in which they were 
then employed, they reſolved to protect him from all 
maoner of violence; which they actually performed. 
His works are diſtingviſhed by the beauty of the co- 
louring, the invention, and drawing. His figures are 
ſpirited and graceful, particularly with reſpect to the 
choice of attitude, and in their dreſſes. He alſo ex- 
celled in muſic, in which he much delighted. His 
principal works are at Parma, where he lived for ſe- 
yeral years iu great reputation; till inhappily he in- 
volved himſelf in ruin, by ſpending a conſiderable part 
of his time and fortune in ſearch of the philoſopher's 
ſtone; and died poor iD 1540. 

There are extant many valuable prints made by this 
malter, not only in chiaro oſcuro, but alſo in etching 
with aqua-fortis, of which he is ſaid to be the inven- 
tor, or at leaſt the firſt who practiſed the art of etching 
in Italy. ; 

PARNASSIA, graſs of Parnaſſus; a genus of 
the tetragynia order, belonging to the -pentandria 
claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, having a 
ſtalk about a foot high, angular, and often a little 
twiſted, bearing a fingle white flower at top. The 
flowers are very beautifully (ſtreaked with yellow; ſo 
that though it is a common plant, growing natu- 
rally in moiſt paſtures, it is frequently admitted into 
gardens. 

PARNASSUS, (Strabo, Pindar, Virgil), a moun- 
tain of Phocis, near Delphi, and the mounts Citbæ- 
ron and Helicon, with two tops, (Ovid, Lucan); the 
one called Cirrha, ſacred to Apollo; and the other, 
Niſa, ſacred to Bacchus, (Juvenal). It was covered 
with bay trees, (Virgil); and originally called Lar- 
n1ſus, from Deucalion's larnax or ark, thither con- 
veyed by the flood, (Stephanus, Scholiaſt on Apollo- 
nius); after the flood, Parnaſſus; from Har Nahas, 
changing the 5 into p, the hill of divination or au- 
guys Peucerus ; the oracle of Delphi ſtanding at its 
bot. | 

_ PARNELL (Dr Thomas), a very ingenious di- 
vine and poet in the early part of this century. He 
was archdeacon of Clogher, and the intimate friend of 
Mr Pope ; who publiſhed bis works, with an elegant 
copy of recommendatory verſes prefixed. He died in 
1718, aged 39. 

PARODY, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 

ParoDY, is alſo s poetical pleaſantry, conſiſt ing in 
applying the verſes written on one ſubject, by way of 
ridicule, to another; or in turning a ſerious work into 


2 burleſque, by affecting to obſerve as near as poſſible | 


the ſame rhimes, words, and cadences. 
PAROLE, in a military ſenſe, the promiſe made 
by a priſoner of war, when he has leave to go any 


where, of returning at a time appointed, if not ex- 
changed, 


Pakork, means alſo a word given out every day in 


orders by the commanding officer, both in camp and 
garriſon, in order to know friends from enemies. 


Van ONOMASIA, 1n rhetoric, a = > or a fi- 
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gure whereby words nearly alike in ſound, but of very Poros 
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different meanings, are affectedly or deſignedly uſed. 
See Ox AToRx, n* 76. 

PA ROS, (anc. geog.), an iſland of the Egean 
ſea, one of the Cyclades, with a ſtrong cognominal 
town, 38 miles diſtant from Delos, (Pliny, Nepos). 
Anciently called Pactye and Minos, (Pliny) ; alſo 
Demetrias, Zacynthus, Hyria, Hyleeſſa, and Cabarnis, 
(Nicanor). The country of Archilochus, the Iambic 
poet, (Strabo). An iſland famous for its white mar- 
ble, (Virgil, Horace, Ovid), called /ychnites, becauſe 
dug with lamps, (Pliny). 

PAROTIDES, in anatomy. Sce there, n“ 391. 

PAROXYSM, in medicine, the ſevere fit of a 
diſeaſe, under which it grows higher or exaſperated ; 
as of the gout, &c. | 

PARR (Catharine), was the eldeſt daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parr of Kendall. She was firſt married 
to John Nevil, lord Latymer ; after whoſe death ſhe 
ſo captivated her amorous ſovereign, that he raiſed her 
to the throne, The royal nuptials were ſolemniſed at 
Hampton Court on the 12th of July 1543. Being 
religiouſly diſpoſed, ſhe was, in the early part of her 
life, a zealous obſerver of the Romiſh rites and cere- 
monies; but, in the dawning of the Reformation, ſhe 
became as zealous a promoter of the Lutheran doc- 
trine; yet with ſuch prudence and circumſpection as 
her perilous ſituation required. Nevertheleſs, we are 
told, that ſhe was in great danger of falling a ſacri- 
fice to the Popiſh faction, the chief of whom was bi- 
ſhop Gardiner : he drew up articles againſt her, and 
prevailed on the king to ſign a warrant to remove her 
to the Tower. This warrant was, however, acciden- 
dentally dropped, and immediately conveyed to her 
majeſty. What her apprehenſions muſt have been on 
this occaſion, may be eafily imagined. She knew the 
monarch, and ſhe could not help recollecting the fate 
of his former queens. A ſudden illneſs was the natu- 
ral conſequence. The news of her indiſpoſition brought 
the king to her apartment, He was Javiſh in expreſ- 
ſions of affection, and ſent her a phyſician, His ma- 
jeſty being ſoon after alſo ſomewhat indiſpoſed, ſhe 

rudently returned the viſit ; with which the king 
* pleaſed, and began to talk with her on reli- 
gious ſubjects, propoſing certain queſtions, coneern- 
ing which he wanted her opinion. She anſwered, 
that ſuch profound ſpeculations were not ſuited to 
her ſex; that it belonged to the huſband to chooſe 
principles for his wife; the wife's duty was, in all 
caſes, to adopt implicitly the ſentiments of her buſ- 
band: and as to herſelf, it was doubly her duty, be- 
ing bleſſed with a huſband who was qualified, by his 
judgment and learning, not only to chooſe princi- 
les for his own family, but for the moſt wiſe and 
Lala of every nation.“ Not fo, by St Mary,” 
replied the king; “ you are now become a doctor, 
Kate, and better fitted to give than receive inſtruc- 
tion.” She meckly replied, that ſhe was ſenſible 
how little ſhe was entitled to theſe praiſes; that 
though ſhe uſually declined not any converſation, 
however ſublime, when propoſed by his Majeſty, ſhe 
well knew that her conceptions could ferve to no other 
purpoſe than to give him a little momentary amuſe- 
ment ; that ſhe found the converſation a little apt to 
languith when not revived by ſome oppoſition, and 
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ſhe had ventured ſometimes to feign a contrariety of in aleathern ſack, with a live dog, a cock, a viper, and bum 

ſentiments, in order to give him the pleaſure of re- an ape, and ſo caſt into the fea. Solon, it is true, 

futing her; and that ſhe alſo propoſed, by this inno- in his laws, made none againſt parricide; apprehend. 

cent artifice, ts engage him into topics whence ſhe ing it impoſſible that one ſhould be guilty o ſo unna. 

had obſerved by frequent experience, that ſhe reaped tural a barbarity. ; And the Perfians, according to 

profit and inſtruction. And is it ſo, ſweetheart?” Herodotus, entertained the ſame notion, when they 

| replied the king, „then we are perfect friends a- adjudged all perſons who killed their reputed parents 

gain,” He embraced her with great affection, and to be baſtards. And upon ſome ſuch reaſon as this 

ſent her away with aſſurances of his protection and muſt we account for the omiſſion of an exemplary py. 

| ' kindneſs. niſhment for this crime in our Engliſh laws; which 

| The time being now come when ſhe was to be ſent treat it no otherwiſe than as ſimple murder, unleſs the 
to the Tower, the king, walking in the garden, ſent child was alſo the ſervant of the parent. - roſy 

for the queen, and met her with great good humour For though the breach of natural relation is unoh. 

when lo the chanceltor, with forty of the guards, ap- ſerved, yet the breach of civil or ecclefiaſtic connec. 

proached. He fell upon his knees, and ſpoke ſoftly tions, when coupled with murder, denominates it a 

with the king, who called him knave, arrant knave, new offence ; no leſs than a ſpecies of treaſon called 


Parr 


Parricide. pn 
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bealt, fool, and commanded him inſtantly to depart. 
Henry then returned to the queen, who ventured to 
intercede for the chancellor: ** Ah poor ſould!“ ſaid 
the king, “thou little knoweſt how evil he deſerveth 
this grace at thy hands. Of my word, ſweetheart, 
he hath been toward thee an arrant knave; and ſo let 
him go.” The king died in January 1547, juſt three 
years and a half after his marriage with this ſecond 
Catharine ; who in a ſhort time was again eſpouſed to 
Sir Thomas Seymour lord-admiral of England ; for, 
in September 1548, ſhe died in childbed. The hiſto- 
rians of this period generally infinuate, that ſhe was 
poiſoned by her huſband, to make way for his mar- 
r1age with the lady Elizabeth. 

That Catharine Parr was beautiful, is beyond a 
doubt : that ſhe was pious and learned, is evident from 
her writings : and that her prudence and ſagacity were 
not inferior to her other accompliſhments, may be 
concluded from her holding up the paſſion of a capri- 
cious tyrant as a ſhield agaiult her enemies; and that 
at the latter end of his days, when his paſſions were 
enfeebled by age, and his peeviſh auſterity increaſed 
by diſeaſe. She wrote, 1. Queen Catharine Parr's 
lamentation of a finner, bewailing the ignorance of 
her blind life ; Lond. 8vo, 1548, 1563. 2. Prayers 
or meditations, wherein the mynd is ſtirred patiently 
to ſuffre all afflictions here, to ſet at nought the vaine 
proſperitee of this worlde, and always to long for the 
everlaſtynge felicitee. Collected out of holy workes, 
by the moſt virtuous and gracious princeſſe Katharine, 
queene of Englande, France, and Irelande. Printed 
by John Wayland, 1545, 4to,—1 561, 12mo. 3. Other 
Meditations, Prayers, Letters, &c. unpubliſhed. 

Parr (Thomas), or Cd Parr, a remarkable Eng- 
liſhman, who lived in the reigns of ten kings and 
queens ; married a ſecond wife when he was 120, and 
had a child by her. See LoxGeviry. 

PARRELS, in a ſhip, are frames made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which having both their ends faſtened 
to the yards, are ſo contrived as to go round about 
the maſts, that the yards by their means may go up 
and down upon the maſt. Theſe alſo, with the breaſt- 
ropes, faſten the yards to the maſts, 

PARRHESIA. See ORATORY, no 88. 

PARRICIDE, the murder of one's parents or 
children, By the Roman law, it was puniſhed in a 
much ſeverer manner than any other kind of homicide. 
After being ſcourged, the delinquents were ſewed up 


church as any ſingle private clergyman *. 
The appropriating corporations, or religious houles, . 


parva proditio, or petit treaſon : which, however, is 


nothing elſe but an aggravated degree of murder ; al. 
though, on account of the violation of private al. 


legiance, it is ſtigmatized as an inferior ſpecies of 


treaſon. And thus, in the ancient Gothic conſtitu- 
tion, we find the breach both of natural and civil re- 
lations ranked in the ſame claſs with crimes againſt 
the ſtate and ſovereign, 
PARROT, in ornithology. See Pstrracus. 
PARSLEY, in botany. See Arivun. 
PARSNEP, in botany. See PasTinaca. 
PARSON and Vicar. A parſon, perſona eccle- 


fie, is one that hath full poſſeſſion of all the rights of 


a parochial church. He is called parſon, perſona, be- 
cauſe by his perſon the church, which is an inviſible 
body, is repreſented ; and he is in himſelf a body cor- 
porate, in order to protect and defend the rights of 
the church (which he perſonates) by a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion. He is ſometimes called the rector or governor 
of the church: but the appellation of parſon (how- 
ever it may be depreciated by familiar, clowniſh, and 
indiſcriminate uſe) is the moſt legal, moſt beneficial, 
and moſt honovrable title that a pariſh-prielt can en- 
joy; becauſe ſuch a one (Sir Edward Coke obſerves) 
and he only, is ſaid vicem ſeu perſonam eccleſiæ gerere. 
A parſon has, during his life, the freehold' in himſelf 
of the parſonage-houſe, the glebe, the tithes, and 
other dues. But theſe are ſometimes appropriated; 
that is to ſay, the beneſice is perpetually annexed to 
ſome ſpiritual corporation, either ſole or aggregate, 
being the patron of the living; whom-the law eſteem 
equally capable - of 3 


were wont to depute one of their own body to per- 
form divine ſervice, and adminiſter the ſacraments, in 
thoſe pariſhes of which the ſociety was thus the pat: 
ſon. This officiating miniſter was in reality no more 
than a curate, deputy, or vicegerent of the approp!” 
ator, and therefore called vicarius, or * vicar.” 4 
ſtipend was at the diſcretion of the appropriator, who 
was, however, bound of common right to fiad ſome- 
body, gui illi de temporalibus, epiſcopo de ſpiritualibur 
debeat reſpondere. But this was done in ſo n 
a manner, and the pariſhes ſuffered ſo much by '"* 
negle& of the appropriators, that the legiſlature s 
forced to interpoſe : and accordingly it 1s enaQed, b) 
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churches the dioceſan biſhop ſhall ordain (in propor- 
tion to the value of the church) a competent ſum to 
be diſtributed among the poor pariſhioners annually ; 
and that the vicarage ſhall be ſufficiently endowed. It 
ſeems the pariſh were frequently ſufferers, not only by 
the want of divine ſervice, but alſo by with-holdiog 
thoſe alms for which, among other purpoſes, the pay- 
ment of tithes was originally impoſed : and therefore 
in this act a penſion is directed to be diſtributed among 
the poor parochians, as well as a ſufficient ſtipend to 
the vicar. But he, being liable to be removed at the 
pleaſure of the appropriator, was not likely to inſiſt 
too rigidly on the legal ſufficiency of the ſtipend ; and 
therefore, by ſtatute 4 Hen. IV. c. 12. it is ordain- 
ed, that the vicar ſhall be a ſecular perſon, not a mem- 
ber of any religious houſe ; that he ſhall be vicar per- 
petual, not removable at the caprice of the mona- 
(tery; and that he ſhall be canonically inſtituted and 
inducted, and be ſufficiently endowed, at the diſcre- 


tion of the ordinary; for theſe three expreſs purpoſes, 


to do divine ſ-reice, to inform the people, and to keep 
hoſpitality. The endowments, in conſequence of theſe 
ſtatutes, have uſually been by a portion of the glebe 
or land belonging to the parſonage, and a particular 
ſhare of the tithes, which the appropriators found it 
molt troubleſome to collect, and which are therefore 
generally called privy, or ſmall tithes ; the greater, or 
predial tithes, being ſtill reſerved to their own uſe. 
But one and the ſame rule was not obſerved in the en- 
dowment of all vicarages. Hence ſome are more li- 


berally, and ſome more ſcantily, eadowed : and hence 


the tithes of many things, as wood in particular, are 
in ſome pariſhes rectorial, and in ſome vicarial tithes. _ 
The diſtinction therefore of a parſon and vicar is 
this: The parſon has for the moſt part the whole 
right to all the eccleſiaſtical dues in his pariſh ; but a 
vicar has generally an appropriator over him, entitled 
tothe belt part of the profits, to whom he is in effe& 
perpetual curate, with a ſtanding ſalary. Though in 
iome places the vicarage has been conſiderably aug- 
mented by a large ſhare of the great tithes ; which 
augmentations were greatly aflilied by the ſtatute 
27 Car. II. c. 8. enacted in favour of poor vicars 
and curates, which rendered ſuch temporary aug- 
mentations (when made by the appropriators) perpetual. 
The method of becoming a parſon or vicar is much 
the ſame. To both there are four requiſites neceſ- 
tary ; holy orders, preſentation, inſtitution, and in- 
duction, The method of conferring the holy orders of 
deacon and prieſt, according to the liturgy and canons, 
is foreign to the preſent purpoſe z any farther than as 
they are neceſſary requiſites to make a complete par- 
lon or vicar, By common law, a deacon, of any age, 
might be inſtituted and inducted to a parſonage or vi- 
carage: but it was ordained, by ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
that no perſon under twenty-three years of age, and 
in deacon's orders, ſhould be preſented to any e 
with cure; and if he were not ordained prieſt within 
. year after bis induction, he ſhould be iþſo facto 
ee : and now, by ſtatute 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4. 
N80 is capable to be admitted to any benefice, 
ug ne hath been firſt ordained a prieſt ; and then 
Bat Arr the language of the law, a clerk in orders, 
wi e obtains orders, or a licence to preach, by 
or Corrupt practices, (which ſeems to be the 
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true, though not the common, notion of ſimony), the Parſon 


perſon giving ſuch orders forfeits 401. and the perſon 
receiving, 10], and is incapable of any eccleſiaſtical 
preferment for ſeven years after. 

Any clerk may be preſented to a parſonage or vi- 
carage; that is, the patron, to whom the advowſon 
of the church belongs, may offer his clerk to the bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſe to be inſtituted. But when be is 
preſented, the biſhop may refuſe him upon many ac- 
counts. As, 1. If the patron is excommunicated, 
and remains in contempt 40 days; or, 2. If the clerk 
be unfit : which unfitneſs is of ſeveral kinds. Firſt, 
with regard to his perſon ; as if he be a baſtard, an 
outlaw, an excommunicate, an alien, under age, or 
the like. Next, with regard to his faith or morals ; 
as for any particular hereſy, or vice that is malum in 
ſe ; but if the biſhop alleges only in genera's, as that 
he is ſchiſinaticus inveteratus, or objects a fault that is 
malum prohibitum merely, as haunting taverns, playing 
at unlawful] games, or the like, it is not good cauſe 
of refuſal. Or, laſtly, the clerk may be unfit to diſ- 
charge the paſtoral office for want of learning. In 
any of which caſes, the biſhop may refuſe the clerk. 
In cafe the refuſal is for hereſy, ſchiſm, inability of 
learning, or other matter of eccleſiaſtical cognizance, 
there the biſhop muſt give notice to the patron of ſuch 
his cauſe of refuſal, who being uſually a layman, is 
not ſuppoſed to have knowledge of it; elſe he cannot 
the by lapſe ; but if the cauſe be temporal, there 

e 18 not bound to give notice. 

If an action at law be brought by the patron againſt 
the biſhop for refuſing his clerk, the biſhop muſt aſſigu 
the cauſe. If the cauſe be of a temporal nature, and 
the fact admitted, (as, for inſtance,” outlawry), the 
Judges of the king's courts muſt determine its validity, 
or whether it be ſufficient cauſe of refuſal : but if the 
fact be denied, it mnſt be determined by a jury. If 
the cauſe be of a ſpiritual nature, (as hereſy, particu- 
larly alleged), the fact, if denied, ſhall alſo be deter- 
mined by a jury: and if the fact be admitted or found, 
the court, upon conſultation and advice of learned di- 
vines, ſhall decide its ſufficiency. If the cauſe be want 
of learning, the biſhop need not ſpecify in what points 
the clerk is deficient, but only allege that he is defi- 
cient ; for the ſtatute 9 Edw. II. it. 1. c. 13. is ex- 
preſs, that'the examination of the fitneſs of a perſon 
preſented to a benefice belongs to the eecleſiaſtical 
judge. But becauſe it would be nugatory in this caſe 
to demand the reaſon of refuſal from the ordinary, if 


the patron were bound to abide by his determination, 


who has already pronounced his clerk unfit ; therefore 
if the biſhop returns the clerk to be 7:#-us ſufficiens in 
literatura, the court ſhall write to the metropolitan 
to re-examine him, and certify his qualifications ; which 
certificate of the archbiſhop is final. 

If the biſhop hath no objections, but admits the pa- 
tron's preſentation, the clerk ſo admitted is next to be 
inftituted by him ; which is a kind of inveſtiture*of the 
ſpiritual part of the benefice ; for by inſtitution, the 
care of the ſouls of the pariſh is committed to the charge 
of the clerk. When a vicar is inſtituted, he (befides 
the uſual forms) takes, if required by the biſhop, an 
oath of perpetual reſidence ; for the maxim of law is, 


that vicarius non habet vicariume and as the non-reſi- 


dence of the appropriators was the cauſe of the perpe- 
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Parſon. tual eftabliſhment of vicarages, the law judges it very 


improper for them to defeat the end of their conſtitu- 
tion, and by abſence to create the-very miſchief which 
they were appointed to remedy ; eſpecially as, if any 
profits are to ariſe from putting in a curate and living 
at a diftance from the pariſh, the appropriator, who 
is the real parſon, has undoubtedly the elder title to 
them, When the ordinary is alſo the patron, and 
confers the living, the preſentation and inftitution are 
one and the ſame act, and are called a collation to a 
bencfice. By inftitution or collation the church is 
full, fo that there can be no freſh preſ-ntation till ano- 
ther vacancy, at leaſt in the caſe of a common patron ; 
but tbe church 1s not full againſt the King till induc- 
tion: nay, even if a clerk is inſtituted upon the king's 
preſ-ntation, the crown mfy revoke it before indue- 
tion, and preſent another clerk. Upon inflitution alſo 
the clerk may enter on the parſonage-houſe aud glebe, 
and take the tithes z but he cannot grant or let them, 
or bring an action for them, till induction. Sce Ix- 
DUCTION. 

For the rights of a parſon or vicar, in his tithes and 
eccleſiaſtical dues, ſee Tiruks. As to his duties, 
they are ſo numerous, that it is impracticable to recite 
them here with any tolerable conciſeneſs or accuracy; 
but the reader who has occaſion may conſult Bp Gib- 
n', Codex, and Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law. We ſhall 
therefore only juſt mention the article of reſidence, up- 
on the ſuppoſition of which the law doth ſtyle every 
parochial minifter an incumbent. By ſtatute 21 Hen, 
VIII. c. 13. perſonas willingly abſenting themſelves 
ſrom their benefices, for one month together, or two 
months in the year, incur a penalty of 5 l. to the king, 
and 5 |. to any perſon that will ſue for the ſame ; ex- 
cept chaplzins to the king, or others therein mention- 
ed, during their attendance in the houſehold of ſuch 
as retain them : and alſo except all heads of houſes, 
magiſtrates, and profeſſors in the univerſities, and all 
ftuden:s under forty years of age 2 there, bona 
Le, for ſtudy. Legal reſidence is not only in the pa- 
tiſh, but alſo in the parſonage-houſe ; for it hath been 
reſolved, that the ſtatute intended reſidence, not only 
for ſerving the cure and for hoſpitality, but alſo for 
maintaining the houſe, that the ſucceſſor alſo may keep 
hoſpitality there. 

We have ſcen that there is but one w2y whereby 
one may become a parſon or vicar: there are many 
ways by which one may ceaſe to be ſo. 1. By death. 
2. By ceſſion, in taking another benefice ; for by ſta- 
tute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. if any one having a bene- 
fice of $1. per aunum, or upwards, in the king's books, 
(according to the preſent valuation), accepts any o- 
ther, the firſt ſhall be adjudged void, unleſs he ob- 
tains a diſpenſation; which no one is entitled to bave 
but the chaplains of the king and others therein men- 
tioned, the brethren and ſons of lords and knights, 
and doors and bachelors of divinity and law, admit- 
ted by the univerſities of this realm. And a vacancy 
thus made for want of a diſpenſation, is called ceſſion. 
3. By conſecration ; for, as was mentioned before, 
when a clerk is promoted to a biſhopric, all his other 
preferments are void the inſtant that he is conſecrated. 
Bur there is a method, by the favour of the crown, of 
holding ſuch livings in commendam. Commenda, or ec- 
olefia commenduata, is a living commended by the crown 
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to the care of a clerk, to hold till a proper paſtor is Parſon, 
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provided for it. This may be temporary for one, two 
or three years, or perpetual, being a kind of diſpenſa. 
tion to avoid the vacauey of the living, and is called a 
commenda retinere. There is alſo a commenda recipere 
which is to take a benefice de novo in the biſhop's own 
gift, or the gift of ſome other patron conſenting to 
the ſame ; and this is the ſame to bim as inſtitution 
and induction are to another clerk. 4. By reſigna- 
tion. But this is of no avail till accepted by the or. 
dinary, into whele hands the relignation muſt he 
made. 5. By deprivation, either by canonical cen. 
ſures, or in purſuance of divers pena] ſtatutes, which 
declare the benefice void, for ſome nonfealance 
or neglect, or elſe ſome malefeaſance or crime: as 
for ſimony ; for maintaining any doctrine in dero— 
gation of the king's ſupremacy, or of the thirty-nine 
articles, or of the book of common-prayer; 6 ne- 
glecting after inſtitution to read the liturgy and ar- 
ticles in the church, or make the declarations againſt 
popery, or take the abjuration-oath ; for uling any 
other form of prayer than the liturgy of the church of 
England; or for abſenting himſelf 60 days in one year 
from a benefice belonging to a popiſh patron, to which 
the clerk was preſented by either of the univerſities : 
in all which, and fimilar caſes, the beneſice is 1% fads 
void, without any formal ſentence of deprivation. 

PARSONAGE, a reQory, or pariſh-church, en- 
dowed with a glebe, houſe, lands, tithes, &c. for the 
maintenance of a miniſter, with cure of ſouls within 
ſuch pariſh. Sce PARxsox. 

PARSONS, or Persons, (Robert), an eminent 
writer of the church of Rome, was born at Nether- 
Stowey, near Bridg. water, in Somerſetſbire, in 1546, 
and educated at Baliol college, Oxford, where he 
dillinguithed bimſelf as a zealous Proteſtant and an a- 
cute diſputant ; but being charged by the ſociety with 
incontinency and embezzling the college money, he 
went to Flanders, and declared himſelf a Catholic. 
After travelling to ſeveral other places, he effected the 
eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh ſeminary at Rome, and 
procured father Alles to be choſen rector of it. He 
himſelf was appointed the head vi the miſſion to Eng: 
land, in order to dethrone Queen Elizabeth, and if 
poſſible extirpate the Proteſtant religion. He accor- 
dingly came over to this kingdom in 1580, and took 
ſome bold ſteps towards accompliſhing his purpoſe, in 
which he concealed himſelf with great art, travelling 
about the country to gentlemens houſes, diſguiſed in 
the habit, ſometi:nes of a ſoldier, ſometimes of a gen- 
tleman, and at other times like a miniſter or an appa- 
ritor ; but father Campian being ſcized and committed 
to priſon, our author eſcaped out of England for fear 
of the ſame fate, and went to Rome, where he was 
made reQor of the Engliſh ſeminary. He had Jong 
entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of converting 10 
the popiſh faith the young king of Scots, which he 
conſidered as the beſt and molt eſfectual means © 
bringing over his ſobjects to the ſame religious prin- 
ciples ; but finding it impoſſible to ſucceed in his de- 
hgn, he publiſhed, in 1594, his celebrated book, un- 
der the feigned name of Daleman, in order to oer 
throw, as far as lay in his power, the title of that 
prince to the crown of England. He died at Rome 


in 1610, and was buried in the chapel of the __ 
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college. Beſides the book already mentioned, he 
wrote, 1 A defence of the Catholic hicrarchy. 2. The 


-rthia. liturgy of the ſacrament of the mais, 3. A memorial 
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for the Reformation ; and ſeveral other tracts. 
PART, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as di- 


vided or diviſible. 
Aliquot PART, is a quantity which, being repeated 


any number of times, becomes equal to an integer. 


Thus 6 is an aliquot part of 24, and 5 an aliquot part 
of zo, &C. P . . — 

Aliquant Pau r, is a quantity which, being repeated 
any number of times, becomes always either greater or 
leſs than the whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant part of 17, 
and 9 an aliquant part of 10, &c. 

The aliquavt part is reſolvible into aliquot parts. 
Thus 15, an aliquant part of 20, is reſolvible into 104, 
and 5 a fourth part of the ſame. | 

ParTs of ſpeech, in grammar, are all the forts of 
words which can enter the compoſition of a diſcourſe. 
See GRAMMAR» 

PARCERRE, in gardening, a level divifion of 

round, which for the moſt part faces the ſouth, or 
beſt front of a houſe, and is generally furniſhed with 
ever-greens, flowers, Kc. There are two kinds of 
theſe, the plain ones and the parterres of embroidery. 

Plain parterres are moſt valuable in England, be- 
cauſe of the firmneſs of the Engliſh graſs turf, which 
is ſuperior to that of any other part of the world ; 
and the parterres of embroidery are cut into ſhell and 
ſcroll work, with alleys between them. An oblong, 
or long {quare, is accounted the molt proper figure for 
a parterte; and a parterre ſhould indeed be always 
twice as long as it is broad, becauſe, according to the 
known laws of perſpective, a long ſquare always finks 
to a ſquare; and an cxact ſquare always appears leſo 
than it really is. As to the breadth of a parterre, it 
is to be proportionable to the front of the houſe ;* but 
leſs than 100 feet in breadth is too little. 

There ſhuuld be on each fide the parterre a terras- 
walk raiſed for a view, and the flat of the parterre be- 
tween the terraſes ſhould never be more than 300 feet, 
at the vtmoſt, in breadth, and about 140 feet in 
width, with twice and a half that in length, is cftcem- 
ed a very good fize and proportion, 

PARTHIA, a celebrated empire of antiquity, 
bounded on the weſt by Media, on the north by Hyr- 
cania, on the eaſt by Aria, on the ſouth by Carmania 
the defart ; ſurrounded on every fide by mountains, 
which ſtill ſerve as a boundary, though its name is 
now changed, having obtained that of Eyrac or Arat; 
aud, to diſtinguiſh it from Chaldza, that of Zyrac 
Agami. By Ptolemy it is divided into five diſtricts, 


. Caminſine, or Gamiſene, Parthyene, Choroane, 


, 
15 


Aiticene, and Tabiene. The ancient geographers 
enumerate a great many cities in this country. Ptole- 
my in particular reckons 25 large cities; and it cer- 
tainly muſt have been very populous, ſince we have 
accounts of 2000 villages, beſides a number of cities, 
u this diſtri being deftroyed by earthquakes, Its 
capital was named Flecatempolis, from the circumſtance 
0 ts having 100 gates. It was a noble and magni- 
3 place; and, according to ſome, it flill remains 
nder the name of //pahan, the capital of the preſent 
chan empire. 


Parthia js by ſome ſuppoſed to have been firſt peo- 


pled by the Phetri or Pathri, often mentioned in ſerip- Parthia, 
ture, and will have the Parthians to be deſcended from A 
Pathruſim the ſon of Miſraim. But however true this Whence 
may be with regard to the ancient inhabitants, yet it peopled. 
is certain, that thoſe Parthians who were ſo famous in 
hiſtory, deſcended from the Scythians, though from 
what tribe we are not certainly informed. 

The hiſtory of the ancient Parthians is totally loft. 
All that we know about them is, that they were firſt 
ſubject to the Medes, afterwards to the Perſians, and 
laſtly to Alexander the Great, After his death the 
province fell to Seltucus Nicator, and was held by him 
and his ſucceſſors till the reign of Antiochus Theus, 
about the year 250 before Chriſt. At this time the 3 
Parthians revolted, and choſe one Arſaces for their Cu of the 
king. The immediate cauſe of this revolt was * OP 
lewlneſs of Agathocles, to whom Antiochus had com- eee 
mitted the care of all the provinces beyond the Eu- Thus. 
phrates. This man made an infamous attempt on Te— 
ridates, a youth of great beauty; which ſo enraged 
his brother Arſaces, that he excited his countrymen to 
revolt ; and before Antiochus had leiſure to attend to 
the rebellion, it became too powerful to be cruſhed. 
Seleucus Callinicus, the ſucceſſor of Antiochus Theus, 
attempted to reduce Arſaces; but the latter having 
had ſo much time to ſtrengthen himſelf, defeated, and 
drove his antagoniſt « - t of the country. Seleucus, 
however, in a ſhort time, undertook another expedi- 
tion againſt Arſaces; but was ſtill more unfortunate 
than he had been in the former, being not only de- 
ſeated in a great battle, but taken priſoner, and died 
in captivity. The day on which Arſaces gained this 
victory was ever after obſcrved among the Parthians as 
an extraordinary feſtival. Arſaces being thus fully 
eſtabliſhed in his new kingdom, reduced Hyrcania, 
and ſome other provinces under his power; and was at 
laſt killed in a battle againſt Arcarathes IV. king of 
Cappadocia. From this prince all the other kings of 
Parihia took the ſurname of Arf/aces, as thoſe of E- 
gypt did that of Ptolemy from Ptolemy Soter. 

Aiſaces I. was ſucceeded by his ſon Arlaces IT. 
who, entering Media, made himſelf maſter of that 
country, while Antiochus the Great was engaged in 
a war with Ptolemy Eucrgetes king of Egypt. Au- 
tiochus, however, was ro ſooner diſengaged from that 
war, than he marched with all his forces againſt Ar- 
faces, and at firſt drove him quite out of Media. But 
he ſoon returned with an army of 1co,coo foot and 
20,000 horſe, with which he put a ſtop to the further 
progreſs of Antiochus; and a treaty was ſoon after 
concluded, in wh ch it was agreed, that Arlaces ſhould 
remain maſter of Parthia and Hytcanie, upon condi- 
tion of his aſſiſting him in his wars with other na- 
tions. | 

Arſaces II. was ſucceeded by his ſon Priapatius, 4 
who reigned 15 years, and left three ſons, Phrahates, Conqueſts 
Mithridates, and Artabanus. Phrahates, the eldeſt, of the Par- 
ſucceeded to the throne, and reduced under his ſub— ere N 
jection the Mardi, who had never been conquered by | 
any but Alexander the Great. After him, his brother 
Mithridates was invelted with the regal Cignity. He 
reduced the Bactrians, Medes, Perhans, Elymeans, 
and over-ran in a manner all the eaſt, penetrating be- 
yond the boundaries of Alexander's conqueits. De- 
metrius Nicater, who then reigned in Syriz, anger 
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Parihia, yonred ta recover thoſe provinces ; but his army was 

= entirely deſtroyed, and himſelf taken priſoner, in which 
ſtate he remained till his death; after which victory 
Mithridates made himſelf maſter of Babylonia and 
Meſopotamia, ſo that he now commanded all the 
provinces from between the Euphrates and the 
Ganges. | 

Mithridates died in the 37th year of his reign, and 
left the throne to his ſon Phrabates II. who was ſcarce 
ſettled in his kingdom, when Antiochus Sidetes 

Antiochus marched againſt him at the head of a numerous army, 

Sidetes de- under pretence of delivering his brother Demetrius, 

ſtroyed with who was ſtill in captivity. Phrahates was defeated in 

1 three pitched battles, in conſequence of which he loſt 

Fo all the countries conquered by his father, and was re- 

duced within the limits of the ancient Parthian king- 

dom. Antiochus did not, however, long enjoy his 

good fortune; for his army, on account of their num- 

ber, amounting to no fewer than 400,000, being obli- 

ged to ſeparate to ſuch diſtances as prevented them, 

in caſe of aoy ſudden attack, from joining together, 

the inhabitants, whom they had mott cruclly oppreſs- 

ed, taking advantage of this ſeparation, conſpired 

with the Parthians to deſt roy them. This was accord- 

ingly executed; and the vaſt army of Antiochus, with 

the monarch himſelf, were ſlaughtered in one day, 

ſcarce a fingle perſon eſcapi.*z to carry the news to 

Syria. Phrahates, elated with this ſucceſs, propoſed 

to invade Syria; but in the mean time, happening to 

quarrel with the Scythians, he was by them cut off 

with his whole army, and was ſucceeded by his uncle 
Artabanus. 

The new king enjoyed his dignity but a very ſhort 
time, being, a few-days after his acceſſion, killed in 
another battle with the Scythians. He was ſucceeded 
by Pacorus I. who entered into an alliance with the 

Alli.nce Romans; and he by Phrahates III. This monarch 

concluded took under his protection Tigranes the fon of Ti— 

wih the granes the Great, king of Armenia, gave him his 

Romans. daughter in marriage, and invaded the kingdom with 
a deſign to place the fon on the throne of Armenia; 
but on the approach of Pompey he thought proper to 
retire, and ſoon after ſolemnly renewed the treaty with 
the Romans, 

Phrahates was murdered by his children Mithridates 
and Orodes; and ſoon after, the former was put to 
death by his brother, who thus became ſole maſter of 
the Parthian empire. In his reign happened the me- 

Crctus re, morable war with the Romans under Craſſus, This 
ſolves on a was occalioned not by any breach of treaty on the ſide 
war with of the Parthians, but through the ſhameful avarice of 
the Par- Craſſus. The whole Roman empire at that time had 
205 been divided between Cæſar, Pompey, aud Craſſus ; 
and by virtue of that partition, the ealtern provinces. 
had fallen to the lot of Craſſus. No ſooner was he 10- 
velled with this dignity, than he reſolved to carry the 
war into Parthia, in order to enrich himſelf with the 
ſpoils of that people, who were then looked upon to 
be very wealthy. Some of the tribunes oppoſed him, 
as the Parthians had religionſly obſerved the treaty ; 
but Craſſus having, by the aſſiſtance of Pompey, car- 
ried every thing before him, left Rome in the year 55 
B. C. and purſued his march to Brunduſium, where he 
immediately embarked his troops, though the wind 
blew very bigh ; and after à difficult paſſage, where 
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forces out of their winter-quarters, in order to purſue 


F' A. K 
he loſt many of his ſhips, he reached the ports of Ga. py; 
latia. — 
From Galatia Craſſus haſtened to Syria, and paſ;. Plung 

ing through Judea, plundered the temple of Jeruſalem ibe ter,, 
in his way. He then marebed with as great expedi. * Jen, 
tion as he could to the river Euphrates, which he 
croſſed on a bridge of boats; and, entering the Par. 
thian dominions, began hoſtilities. As the enemy had 
not expected an invaſion, they were quite unprepared 
for reſiſtance, and therefore Craſſus over-ran all Me. 
ſopotamia ; and if he had taken advantage of the con. 
ſternation which the Parthians were in, might have 
allo reduced Babylonia. But inſtead of this, early in 
the autumn, he repaſſcd the Euphrates, leaving only 
7000 foot and 1000 horſe to garriſon the places he 
bad reduced ; and putting his army into winter-quar. 
ters in Syria, gave himſelf totally up to his favourite 
paſſion of amaſling money. 

Early in the ſpring, the Roman general drew his 


the war with vigour ; but, during the winter, Orodes 
had collected a very numerous army, and was well 
prepared to oppoſe him. Before he entered upon ac- 
tion, however, the Parthian monarch ſent ambaſſador; 
to Craſſus, in order to expoſtulate with him on his in- 
juſtice in attacking an ally of the Roman empire; but 
Craſſus, without attending to what they ſaid, only re- 
turned for anſwer, that“ they ſhould have his anſwer 
at Seleucia.“. | 
Orodes, finding that a war was not to be avoided, 
divided his army into two bodies. One he command- 
ed in perſon, and marched towards Armenia, in order 
to oppoſe the king of that country, who had raiſed a 
conhderable army to aſſiſt the Romans. The other he 
ſent into Meſopotamia, under the command of Sure- 
na or Surenas, a moſt experienced general, by whole yi; be 
conduct all the cities which Craſſus had reduced were dien. 
quickly retaken. On this ſome Roman ſoldiers who®**. 
made their eſcape, and fled to the camp of Craſſus, 
filled the minds of his army with terror at the accounts 
of the number, power, and ſtrength of the enemy. 
They told their fellow-ſoldiers, that the Parthians 
were very numerous, brave, and well diſciplined ; that 
it was impoſſible to overtake them when they fled, or 
eſcape them when they purſued ; that their defenſive 
weapons were proof againſt the Roman darts, and 
their offenſive weapons ſo ſharp, that no buckler was 
proof againſt them, &c. Craſſus looked upon all this 
only as the effects of cowardice ; but the common ſol- 
diers, and even many of the chief officers, were ſo dil 
heartened, that Caſſius, the ſame who afterwards con- 
ſpired againſt Cæſar, and moſt of the legionary tr 
bunes, adviſed Craſſus to ſuſpend his march, and con- 
ſider better of the enterpriſe before he proceeded far- 
ther in it. But Craſſus obſtinately perſiſted in his for- 
mer refolution, being encouraged by the arrival of Ar- 
tabazus king of Armenia, who brought with him 6000 
horſe, and promiſed to ſend 10,000 cuiraſũers and 
30,000 foot, whenever he ſhould ſtand in need of 
them. At the ſame time, he adviſed him by 10 
means to march his army through the plains of Meſo- 
potamia, but to take his route over the mountains e 
Armenia. He told him, that as Armenia Was ? 
mountainous country, the enemy's cavalry, in hic 


their main ftrength conbſted, would there be entire) 


puthia. 
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uſeleſs ; and beſides, his army would there be plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all manner of neceſſaries: whereas, 


if he marched by the way of Meſopotamia, he would 
be perpetually harraſſed by the Partbian horſe, and fre- 
quently be obliged to lead his army thro' ſandy de- 
farts, where he would be diſtreſſed for want of water 
and all other proviſions. This ſalutary advice, how- 
ever, was rejected, and Craſſus entered Meſopotamia 
with an army of about 40,000 men. 

The Romans had no ſooner croſſed the Euphrates, 
than Caſſius adviſed his general to advance to ſome of 
thoſe towns in which the garriſons yet remained, in 
order to halt and refreſh his troops; or if he did not 
chooſe to follow this advice, he ſaid that his beſt way 
would be to march along the banks of the Euphrates 
to Seleucia ; as by this method he would prevent the 
Parthians from ſurrounding him, at the ſame time that 
he would be plentifully ſupplied with proviſions from 
his ſhips. Of this advice Craſſus ſeemed to approve 


Book yy but was diſſuaded by Abgarus king of Edefla, whom 
bears the Romans took for an ally, but who was in reality a 
WW: -f * traitor ſent by Surenas to bring about the deſtruction 


of the Roman army. 

Under the conduct of this faithleſs guide, the Ro- 
mans entered a vaſt green plain divided by many rivu- 
lets. Their march proved very eaſy through this fine 
country ; but the farther they advanced, the worſe the 
roads became, inſomuch, that they were at laſt obli- 
ged to/climb up rocky mountains, which brought 
them to a dry and ſandy plain, where they could nei- 
ther find food to ſatisfy their hunger, nor water to 
quench their thirſt, Abgarus then began to be ſuſpec- 
ted by the tribunes and other officers, who earneſtly 
intreated Craſſus not to follow him any longer, but to 
retreat to the mountains; at the ſame time an expreſs 
arrived frem Artabazus, acquainting the Roman ge- 
neral that Orodes had invaded his -dominions with a 
great army, and that he was obliged to keep his 
troops at home, in order to defend his own dominions. 
The ſame meſſenger adviſed Craſſus in his maſter's 
name to avoid by all means the barren plains, ' where 
his army would certainly periſh with hunger and fa- 
Ligne, and by all means to approach Armenia, that 
they might join their forces againſt the common ene- 
my. But all was to no purpoſe ; Craſſus, inſtead of 
hearkening either to the advice of the king or his own 
ofticers, firſt flew into s violent paſſion with the meſ- 
lengers of Artabazus, and then told his troops, that 
they were not to expect the delights of Campania in 
the moſt remote parts of the world. 2, 

Thus they continued their march for ſome days 
crols a deſart, the very fight of which was ſufficient 
to throw them into the utmoſt deſpair ; for they could 
not perceive, either near them or at'a diſtance, the 
leaſt tree, plant, or brook, not ſo much as an hill, or 
a lingle blade of graſs ; nothing was to be ſeen all 
round them, but huge heaps of burning ſand. The 
Romans had ſcarcely got thro? this deſart, when word 
was brought them by their ſcouts, that a numerous 
army of Parthians was advancing full march to attack 
mem ; for Abgarus, under pretence of going out on 
parties, had often conferred with Surenas, and concert- 
d meaſures with him for deſtroying the Roman army. 
aps this advice, which occaGoned great confuſion in 

e camp, the Romans being quite exhauſted and ti- 
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red out with their long and troubleſome march, Craſ- Perihia. 

ſus drew up his men in battalia, following at firſt the 
advice of Caſſius, who was for extending the infantry 
as wide as poſſible, that they might take up the more 
8 and by that means prevent the enemy from 
urrounding them; but Abgarus aſſuring the procon- : 
ſul, that the Parthian forces were not ſo numerous as "1q 
was repreſented, he changed this diſpoſition, and be- 

lieving only the man who betrayed him, drew up his 

troops in a ſquare, which faced every way, and had 

on each fide 12 cohorts in front. Near each cohort, 

he placed a troop of horſe to ſupport them, that they 


might charge with the greater ſecurity and boldneſs. 


Thus the whole army looked more like one phalanx, 
than troops drawn up in manipuli, with ſpaces be- 
tween them, after the Roman manner. The general 
himſelf commanded in the centre, his ſon in the left 
wing, and Caſſius in the right. 

In this order they advanced to the banks of a ſmall | 
river called the Baliſſus, the ſight of which was very 
pleaſing to the ſoldiers, who were much harraſſed with 
drought and exceſſive heat. Moſt of the officers 
were for encamping on the banks of this river, or ra- 
ther rivulet, to give the troops time to refreſh them- 
ſelves after the fatigues of ſo long and painful a 
march; and, in the mean time, to procure certain in— 
telligence of the number and diſpoſition of the Par- q 
thian army; but Craſſus, ſuffering himſelf to be hur- | 
ried on by the inconſiderate ardour of his ſon, and the 
horſe he commanded, only allowed the legions to take 
a meal ſtanding ; and before this could be done by 
all, he ordered them to advance, not ſlowly, and halt- 
ing now and then, after the Roman manner, but as 


faſt as they could move, till they came in ſight of the 


enemy, who, contrary to their expeRation, did not 

appear either ſo numerous or ſo terrible as they had 

been repreſented ; but this was a ſtratagem of Surenas, 

who had concealed his men in convenient places, or- „ 
dering them to cover their arms, Jeſt their brightneſs The battle 
ſhould betray them, and, ſtarting up at the brit ſignal, of Carthz, 
to attack the enemy on all ſides. The ſtratagem had | 
the deſired effect; for Surenas no ſooner gave the ſig- | 
nal, than the Parthians, riſing as it were out of the | | 
ground, with dreadful cries, and a moſt frightful noiſe, # 
advanced againſt the Romans, who were greatly ſur-- L 
priſed and diſmayed at that ſight; and much more ſo, 

when the Parthians, throwing off the covering of their 

arms, appeared in ſhining cuiraſſes, and helmets of : | 
burniſhed ſteel, finely mounted on horſes covered all 
over with armour of the ſame metal. At their head 
appeared young Surenas, ina rich dreſs, and was the 
firſt who charged the enemy, endeavouring, with his 
pikemen, to break through the firlt ranks of the Ro- 
man army ; but finding it too cloſe and impenetrable, 
the cohorts ſupporting each other, he fell back, and 
retired in a ſeeming confuſion : but the Romans were 
much ſurpriſed when they ſaw themſelves ſuddenly 
ſurrounded on all ſides, and galled with continual 
ſhowers of arrows. Craſſus ordered his light-armed 


E. 


foot and archers to advance, and charge the enemy; 


but they were ſoon repulſed, and forced to cover 
themſelves behind the heavy-armed foot. Then the 


Parthian horſe, advancing near the Romans, diſchar- 
ged ſhowers of arrows upon them, every one of which 
did execution, the legionaries being drawn up in _ 
; cloſe a 
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Parthia. eloſe order, that it was impoſſible for the enemy to 


T2 


F xtreme di- 


miſs their aim. As their arrows were of an extraordi- 

nary weight, and diſcharged with incredible farce and 
impetuoſity, nothing was proof agaialt them. The 

two wings advanced in good order to repulſe them, 

but to no effect; for the Parthians ſhot their arrows, 
with as great dexterity when their backs were turned, 

as when they faced the enemy; ſo that the Romans, 

whether they kept their ground, or purſued the fly- 

ing enemy, were equally annoyed with their fatal ar- 

rows. 

The Romans, as long as they had any hopes that 
the Parthians, after having ſpent their arrows, would 
either betake themſelves to flight, or engage them 
hand to hand, ſtood their ground with great reſolu- 
tion and intrepidity ; but when they obſerved, that 
there wd a great many camels in their rear, loaded 
with arrows, and that thoſe who emptied their qui- 
vers wheeled about to fill them anew, they began to 
loſe courage, and loudly to complain of their general 
for ſuffering them thus to ſtand ill, and ſerve only as 
a butt to the enemy's arrows, which, they well ſaw, 
would not be exhauſted till they were all killed to a 
man. Hereupon Craſſus ordered his ſon to advance, 
at all adventures, and attack the enemy with 1300 
horſe, 500 archers, and 8 cohorts. But the Parthians 
no ſooner ſaw this choice body (for it was the flower 
of the army) marching up agaialt them, but they 
wheeled about, and betook themſelves, according to 
their cuſtom, to flight. Hereupon young Craſſus, ery- 
ing out as loud as he could, They fly before us, puſhed 
on full ſpeed after them, not doubting but he ſhonld 
gain a complete victory; but, when-he was at a great 
diſtance from the main body of the Roman army, he 
perceived his miſtake ; for thoſe who before had fled, 
faciog about, charged him with incredible fury. Young 
Craſſus ordered his troops to halt, hoping that the ene- 
my, upon ſeeing their ſmall number, would not be 
afraid to come to a cloſe fight: but herein he was 
likewiſe greatly diſappointed ; for the Parthians, con- 
tenting themſclves to oppoſe his front with their heavy- 
armed horſe, ſurrounded bim on all ſides ; and, keep- 
ing at a diſtance, diſcharged inceſſant ſhowers of ar- 
rows upon the unfortunate Romans, thus ſurrounded 
and pent up. The Parthian cavalry, in wheeling 
about, raiſed ſo thick a duſt, that the Romans could 
ſcarce ſee one another, much leſs the enemy: never- 
theleſs, they found themſelves wounded with arrows, 
tho* they could not perceive whence they came. In a 
ſhort time, the place where they Rood was all ſtrown 
with dead bodies. 

Some of the unhappy Romans finding their entrails 
torn, and many overcome by the exquiſite torments 


{treſs of the they ſuffered, rolled themſelves on the ſand with the 
Romans, 


arrows in their bodies, and expired in that manner. 
Others endeavouring to tear out by force the bearded 
points of the arrows, only made the wounds the larger 
and increaſed their pain. Moſt of them died in this 
manner; and thoſe who outlived their companions were 
no more in a condition to act; for when young Craſ- 
ſus exhorted them to march up to the enemy, ſome 
ſhewed him their wounded bodies, others their hands 
nailed to their bucklers, and ſome their feet pierced 
through and pinned to the ground: ſo that it was e- 
qually impoſſible for them either to attack the enemy 


or defend themſelves. The young commander, there. Pan, 
fore, leaving his infantry to the mercy of the enemy  _ 
advanced at the head of the cavalry againſt their heavy. q 
armed horſe, The thouſand Gauls whom he bad 
brought with him from the weſt; charged the enem 
with incredible boldneſs and vigour ; but their lances 
did little execution on men armed with, cuiraſſes, and 
horſes covered with tried armour: however, they beha. 
ved with great reſolution ; for ſome of them takin 
hold of the enemies ſpears, and clokng with them, 
threw them off their horſes on the ground, where they 
lay without being able to ſtir, by reaſon of the great 
weight of their armour ; others diſmounting; crept un, 
der the enemy's borſes, and thruſting their ſwords into 
their bellies, made them throw their riders. Thus the 
brave Gauls fought, tho' greatly barrafſed with heat 
and thirſt, which they were not accuſtomed to bear, 
till molt of their horſes were killed, and their com. 
mander dangerouſly wounded. They then thought it 
adviſeable to retire to their infantry, which they no 
ſooner joined, than the Parthiags inveſted them anew, 
making a moſt dreadful havock of them with their ar- 
rows. In this deſperate condition, Craſſus, ſpying a 
rifipg ground at a ſmall diſtance, led the remains of 
his detachment thither, with a deſign to defend bim- 
ſelf in the bet manner he could, till ſuccours ſhould 
he ſent him from his father. The Parthians purſued 
him; and baving ſurrounded him in his new poſt, con- 
tinued ſhowering arrows upon his men, till moſt of 
them were either killed or diſabled, without being able 
to make uſe of their arms, or give the enemy proofs 
of their valour. 

Young Craſſus had two Greeks with him, who had 
ſettled in the city of Carrhæ. Theſe, touched with 
compaſſion, at ſeeing ſo brave a man reduced to ſuch 
ſtreights, preſſed him to retire with them to the neigh- 
bouring city of Iſchnes, which had declared for the 
Romans; but the young Roman rejected their propo- 
ſal with indignation, telling them, that he would ra- 
ther die a thouſand times than abandon ſo many valiant 
men, who ſacrificed their lives for his ſake. Having 
returned this anſwer to bis two Greek friends, he em- 
braced and diſmiſſed them, giving them leave to re- 
tire and ſhift for themſelves in the beſt manner they 
could. As for himſelf, having now loſt all hopes of 
being relieved, and ſceing moſt of his men and friends 
killed round him, he gave way to bis grief; and, not 
being able to make uſe of his arm, which was hot Teas 
thro' with a large barbed arrow, he preſented high 
fide to one of his attendants, and ordered him to put 
an end to his unhappy life. His example was fol- 
lowed by Cenſorius, a ſenator, by Megabacchus, 30 
experienced and brave officer, and by moſt of the vo. 
bility who ſerved under him. Five hundred com- 
mon ſoldiers were taken priſoners, and the reſt cut in 
pieces. 

The Parthians, having thus cut off or taken the 
whole detachment commanded by young Craſſus, 
marched without delay againſt his father, who, p. 
on the firſt advice that the enemy fled before his- ſon, 
and were cloſely purſued by him, had taken heart, the 
more becauſe thoſe who had remained to make he 
againſt him, ſeemed to abate much of their arcov"* 
greateſt part of them having marched with the e 


2 . : age 
againſt his fon, Wherefore, having encouf troops 
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nhia, troops, be had retired to a ſmall hill in his rear, to bouring city of Carrbæ, which was held by » Roman Parthis. 


garriſon, Agreeable to this reſolution, they began 


wait there till his ſon returned from the purſuit, 
Young Craſſus had diſpatched frequent expreſſes to his their march as ſoon as the council broke up; which 
produced dreadful outcries among the ſick and wound- 


father, to acquaint him with the danger he was in ; 

but they had fallen into the enemy's hands, and been ed, who, perceiving that they were to be abandoned 

by them put to the ſword : only the laſt, who had ta the mercy of the enemy, filled the camp with their 
complaints and lamentations: but their cries and tears, 


eſcaped with great difficulty, arrived ſafe, and inform- 
ed him that his ſon was loſt if he did not ſend him an though very affecting, did not ſtop the march of the 5 
others, which, indeed, was very flow, to give the 


immediate and powerful reinforcement. This news 
ſtragglers time to come up. There were only 300 


threw Craſſus into the utmoſt conſternation ; a thou- 
ſand affecting thoughts roſe in his mind, and diſturb- light horſe, under the command of one ZEgnatius, who 
purſued their march, without ſtopping. Theſe arri- 


ed his reaſon to ſuch a degree, that he ſcarce knew 
what he was doing. However, the deſire he had of ving at Carrhz about midnight, Ægnatius, calling to 
the centinels on the walls, deſired them to acquaint 


ſaving his ſon, and ſo many brave Romans who were 
under his command, made him immediately decamp, Coponius, governor of the place, that Craſſus had 
and march to their aſſiſtance; but he was not gone fought a great battle with the Parthians; and, with- 
far before he was met by the Parthians, who, with out ſaying a word more, or letting them know who he 

loud ſhouts, and ſongs of victory, gave, at a di- was, continued his march with all poſſible expedition 

tance, the unhappy father notice of his misfortune. to the bridge of Zeugma; which he paſſed, and by 

They had cut off young Craſſus's head, and, _— that means ſaved his troops, but was much blamed for 
fixed it on the point of a lance, were advancing full abandoning his general. 

ſpeed to fall on the father. As they drew near, Craſ- However, the meſſage he ſent toCoponius was of ſome 

ſus was ſtruck with that diſmal and affecting fight ; temporary ſervice to Craſſus. For that commander, wiſely 

but, on this occaſion, behaved like an hero: for tho“ conjeQuring, from the manner in which the unknown 

he was under the deepeſt concern, he had the preſence perſon had given him that intelligence, that ſome miſ- 

of mind to flifle his grief, for fear of diſcouraging the fortune had befallen Craſſus, immediately ordered his 

army, and to cry out to the diſmayed troops,“ This garriſon to ſtand to their arms; and, marching out, : 
misfortune is entirely mine; the loſs of one man can- met Craſſus, and conducted him and his army into the 1 
not affect the victory. Let us charge, let us fight like city: for the Parthians, tho' informed of his flight, 

Romans : if you have any compaſſion for a father who did not offer to purſue him, obſerving therein the ſu- 
has juſt now loſt a ſon whoſe valour you admired, let perſtitious cuſtom which obtained among them and the 1 
it appear in your rage and reſentment againſt theſe in- Perſians, not to fight in the night; but, when it was 
ſulting barbarians.” Thus Craſſus ſtrove to reanimate day, they entered the Roman camp, and, having put 
bis troops; but his efforts were unſucceſsful : their all the wounded, to the number of 4000, to the ſword, 
courage was quite ſunk, as appeared from the faint and diſperſed their cavalry all over the plain, in purſuit of 
languiſhing ſhout which they raiſed, according to cu- the fugitives. One of Craſſus's lieutenants, named Far- 
ſtom, before the action. When the ſignal was given, 2 having ſeparated in the night from the main 
the Parthians, keeping to their old way of fighting, body of the army, with four cohorts, miſſed his way, 
diſcharged clouds of arrows on the legionaries, with- and was overtaken by the enemy; at whoſe ap- 
out drawing near them; which did ſuch dreadful exe- proach he withdrew to a neighbouring hill, where 
cution, that many of the Romans, to avoid the ar- he defended himſelf with great valour, till all his 
rows, which occaſioned a long and painful death, men were killed, except 20, who made their way | 
threw themſelves, like men in deſpair, on the enemy's through the enemy ſword in hand, and got ſafe to | 
heavy-armed horſe, ſeeking from their ſpears a more Carrhz : but Vargunteius himſelf loſt his life on this 

quick and eaſy kind of death. Thus the Parthians occafion, rs 1 
continued plying them inceſſantly with their arrows In the mean time Surenas, not knowing whether Surenas | 
till night, when they left the field of battle, crying Craſſius and Cafſivs had retired to Carrhz, or choſen Pletends to 


out, that they would allow the father one night to la- a different route; in order to be informed of the truth 1 


, 
14 ment the death of his ſon. and take his meaſures accordingly, diſpatched a meſ- — 1 


ort This was a melancholy night for the Romans. Craſ- ſenger, who ſpoke the Roman language, to the city 
= ſvs kept himſelf concealed from the ſoldiery, lying not of Carrhæ, enjoining him to approach the walls, and 
in the general's tent, but in the open air, and on the acquaint Craſſus himſelf, or Caſſius, that the Parthian 

bare pround, with his head wrapped up in his paluda- general was inclined to enter into a treaty with them, 
mentum or military cloak : and was, in that forlorn and demanded a conference, Both the proconſul and 
condition, ſays Plutarch, a great example to the vul- his quæſtor Caſſius ſpoke from the walls with the meſ- 
gar, of the inflability of fortune; to the wiſe, a till ſenger; and, accepting the propoſal with great joy, 
preater of the pernicious effects of avarice, temerity, defired that the time and place for an interview might 
and ambition. Ogavius, one of his lieutenants, and be immediately agreed upon. The meſſenger with- 
Caſſius, approached him, and endeavoured to raiſe him drew, promiſing to return quickly with an anſwer from 
vp and conſole him: but, ſeeing him quite ſunk un- Surenas: but that general no ſooner underſtood that 
(er the weight of his affliction, and deaf to all com- Craſſus and Caſſius were in Carrhz, than he marched 
tort, they ſummoned a council of war, compoſed of thither with his whole army ; and, having inveſted the | 
al] the chief officers ; wherein it was unanimoufly re- place, acquainted the Romans, that, if they expected | 
ſolved, that they ſhould decamp before break of day, any favourable terms, they muſt deliver up Craſſus and {| 


me wh without ſound of trumpet, to the neigh- Caſſius to him in chains. Herevpon a council of the 
ot. VIII 
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dient to retire from Carrhæ that very night, and ſeck 
for another aſylum. It was of the utmoſt importance, 
that none of the inhabitants of Carrh# ſhould be ac- 
quainted with their deſign till the time of its execu- 
tion; but Craſſus, whoſe whole conduct evidently 
ſhews that he was blinded, as Dio Caſſius obſerves, 
by ſome divinity, imparted the whole matter in con- 
fidence to one Andromachus, chooſing him for his 
guide, and relying injudiciouſly on the fidelity of a 
man whom he ſcarce knew. Andromachus immediate» 
ly acquainted Surenas with the deſign of the Romans; 
promiling at the ſame time, as the Parthians did not 
engage in the night, to manage matters ſo, that they 
ſhould not get out of his reach before day break. Pur- 
ſuant to his promiſe, he led them through many wind- 
ings and turnings, till he brought them into deep 
marſhy grounds, where the infantry were up to the 
knees in mire. Then Caſſius, ſuſpeRing that their 
guide had led them into thoſe bogs with no good de- 
fign, refuſed to follow him any longer; and, returning 
to Carrhz, took his route towards Syria, which he 
reached with 500 horſe. OQavius, with 5000 men 
under his command, being conducted by truſty guides, 
gained the mountains called by Plutarch and Appian 
Siunaci, and there intrenched himſelf before break of 
day. 

As for Craſſus, he was ſtill entangled in the marſhes, 
when Surenas, at the rifing of the ſun, overtook him, 
and inveſted bim with his cavalry. The proconſul had 
with him four cohorts, and a ,ſmall body of horſe ; 
and with theſe he gained, 1n ſpite of all oppolition, 
the ſummit of another hill within 12 furlongs of Oc- 
tavius; who, ſeeing the danger that threatened his ge- 
neral, flew to his aſſiſtance, firſt with a ſmall number 
of his men, but was ſoon followed by all the reft, who, 
being aſhamed of their cowardice, quitted their poſt, 
tho? very ſafe, and, charging the Parthians with great 
fury, diſengaged Craſſus, and obliged the enemy to 
abandon the hill. Upon the retreat of the enemy, 
they formed themſelves into an hollow ſquare ; and 
placing Craſſus in the middle, made a kind of rampart 
round him with their bucklers, reſolutely proteſting, 
that none of the enemy's arrows ſhould touch their ge- 
neral's body, till they were all killed fighting in his 
defence. Surenas, loth to let ſa fine a prey eſcape, 
ſurrounded the hill, as if he deſigned to make a new 
attack : but, finding his Parthians very backward, and 
not doubting but the Romans, when night came on, 
would purſue their march, and get out of his reach, 
he had recourſe again to artifice; and declared be- 
fore ſome priſoners, whom he ſoon after ſet at li- 
berty, that he was inclined to treat with the pro- 
conſul of a peace; and that it was better to come to 
a reconciliation with Rome, than to ſow the ſecds of 
- an eternal war, by ſhedding the blood of one of her 
generals. | 

Agreeable to this declaration, Surenas, as ſoon as 
the priſoners were releaſed, advanced towards the hill 
where the Romans were poſted, attended only by ſome 
of his officers, and, with his bow unbent, and open 
arms, invited Craſſus to an interview. So ſudden a 
change ſeemed very ſuſpicious to the proconſul; who 
therefore declined the interview, till he was forced, by 
his own ſoldiers, to intruſt his life with an enemy 
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Parthia. chief officers being ſummoned, it was thought expe- 
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whoſe treachery they had all experienced; for the le. bug 

gionaries flocking raund him, not only abuſed him jy — 
an outrageous manner, but even menaced him if he 
did not accept of the propoſals made him by the Par. 
thian general. Seeing, therefore, that his troops were 
ready to mutiny, he began to advance, without armg 
or guards, towards the enemy, after having called the 
gods and his officers to witneſs the violence his troops 
offered him; and intreated all who were preſent, but 
eſpecially Octavius and Petronius, two of the chief 
commanders, for the honour of Rome their common 
mother, not to mention, after his death, the ſhamefy! 
behaviour of the Roman legionaries. Octavius aud 
Petronius could not reſolve to let him go alone; but 
attended him down the hill, as did likewiſe ſome le. 
gionaries, keeping at a diſtance. Craſſus was met at 
the foot of the hill by two Greeks; who, diſmounting 
from their horſes, ſaluted him with great reſpect; 
and deſired him, in the Greek tongue, to ſend ſome 
of his attendants, who might ſatisfy him, that Sure. 
nas, and thoſe who were with him, came without. 
arms. Hereupon Craſſus ſent two brothers, of the 
Roſcian family ; but Snrenas, having cauſed them to 
be ſeized, advanced to the foot of the hill, mounted on 
a fine horſe, and attended by the chief officers of hiz 
army. Craſſus, who waited for the return of his two 
meſſengers, was ſurpriſed to fee bimſelf prevented by 
Surenas in perſon, when he leaſt expected it. The 
Parthian general, perceiving, as he approached Craſ. 
ſus, that he was on foot, cried out, in a ſeeming ſur. 
prize, What do I fee? a Roman general on foot, 
and we on horſeback! Let an horſe be brought for 
him immediately.” «© You need not be ſurpriſed, (re- 
plied Craſſus ;) we are come only to an interview, each 
after the cuſtom of his country.” © Very well, (an- 
ſwered Surenas:) there ſhall be henceforth a laſting 
peace between king Orodes and the people of Rome: 
but we muſt fign the articles of it on the banks of the 
Euphrates; for you Romans do not always remem- 
ber your conventions.” Craſſus would have ſent fort 
an horſe : but a very ftately one, with a golden bit, 
and richly caparifoned, was brought to him by a Par- 
tbian; which Surenas preſenting to him, “ Accept 
this horſe from my hands, (ſaid he), which I pin 
you in the name of my maſter king Orodes.“ He had 
ſcarce uttered theſe words, when ſome of the king's of- 
ficers, taking Craſſus by the middle, ſet him upon the 
horſe, which they began to whip with great violence 
before them in order to make him quicken his pace. 
ORaavius, offended at this inſult, took the horſe by 
the bridle ; Petronius, and the few Romans who were 
preſent, ſeconded him, and flocking all round Craſſus, 
topped his horſe. The Parthians endeavoured to re- 
pulſe them, and clear the way for the proconſul; 
whereupon they began to juſtle and puſh one another 
with great tumult and diſorder. At laſt, Octavivs, 
drawing his ſword, killed one of the king's groom; 
but, at the fame time, another coming behind Octs- . 
vius, with one blow laid him dead at his feet. Both c 5 
parties fought with great reſolution, the Perthians“ 

{triving to carry off Craſſus, and the Romans to reſcue 
him out of their hands. In this ſcuffle moſt of the Ro- 
mans who came to the conference were killed; aud, 
among the reſt, Craſſus himſelf, but whether by 2 Ko- 
man or a Parthian 1s uncertain. Upon 
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Upon his death, the reſt of the army either ſurren- 
dered to the enemy, or, diſperſing in the night, were 
urſued, and put to the ſword. The Romans loft in 
this campaign at leaſt 30,000 men; of which 20,000 
were killed, and 10,000 taken priſoners, 

When the battle of Carrhæ was fought, king Orodes 
was in Armenia, where he had made peace with Arta- 
bazus While the two kings were ſolemnizing their 
new alliance with expenſive and public feaſts, Styllaces, 
or Syllaces, a Parthian officer, whom Surenas had 
ſ-nt with the news of his late victory, and the head of 
Craſſus as a proof of it, arrived in the capital of Ar- 
menia. The tranſports of joy which Orodes felt at 
this fight, and thele news, are not to be expreſſed ; 
and the lords of both kingdoms, who attended their 
ſovereigns, raiſed lobd and repeated ſhouts of joy. 
Syllaces was ordered to give a more particular and di- 
{tin account of that memorable action: which when 
he had done, Orodes commanded melted gold to be 
poured into Craſſus's mouth; reproaching him thereby 
with avarice, which had been always his predominant 
paſſion. N | 

Surenas did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his 


wenas put victory; for Orodes, jealous of his power and au- 
death ty thority among the Parthians, ſoon after cauſed bim 


to be put to death. Pacorus, the king's favourite 
ſon, was put at the head of the army; and, a- 
greeable to his father's directions, invaded Syria: but 
he was driven out from thence with great loſs by Ct- 
cero and Caſſius, the only general who ſurvived the 
defeat of Craſſus. After this we find no mention of 
the Parthians, till the time of the civil war between 
Cæſar and Pompey, when the latter ſent ambaſladors 
to ſolicit ſuccour againſt his rival. This Orodes was 
willing to grant, upon condition that Syria was de- 
livered up to him : "but as Pompey would not conſent 
to ſuch a propoſal, the ſuccours were not only denied, 
but, after the battle of Pharſalia, he put Lucius Hir- 
tius in irons, whom Pompey had again ſent to aſk aſſi- 
ſtance, or at leaſt to deſire leave to ſhelter himſelf in 
the Parthian dominions. 

Cæſar is ſaid to have meditated a war againſt the 
Parihians, which in all probability would have pro- 
ved fatal to them. His death delivered them from 
this danger. But, not long sfter, the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, being grievouſly oppreſſed by Mark An- 
thony, roſe up in arms; and having killed the tax— 
gatherers, invited the Parthians to join them, and 
drive out the Romans, They very readily accepted 
the invitation, and croſſed the Euphrates with a 
powerful army under the command of Pacorus and 
Labienus a Roman general of Pompey's party. At 
firit they met with great ſucceſs, over-ran all Aſia 
Minor, and reduced all the countries as far as the 
Helleſpont and the Egæan Sea, ſubduing likewiſe 
Phœnicia, Syria, and even Judæa. They did not 
however long enjoy their new conqueſts: for being 
elated with their victories, and deſpiling the enemy, 
they engaged Ventidius, Anthony's lieutenant, before 

abienus had time to join them, and were utterly de- 
feated. This ſo diſhcartened Labienus's army, that 
they all abandoned him; and he himſelf, being thus ob- 
liged to wander from place to place in diſguiſe, was at 
la(t taken and put to death at Cyprus, Ventidius pur- 
luing his advantage, gained ſeveral other viRories 

I 
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intended to begin the war. 


„ 


and at laſt entirely defeated the Parthian army under 
Pacorus, cutting almoſt the whole of them in pieces, 


Parthia; 


20 


and the prince himſelf among the reſt. He did not, Pacorus de- 
however, purſue this laſt victory as he might have feated and 


done; being afraid of giving umbrage to Anthony, 
who had already become jealous of the great honour 
3 by. his lieutenant. He therefore contented 
aimſelf with reducing thoſe places in Syria and Phce- 
nicia which the Parthians had taken in the beginning 
of the war, until Anthony arrived to take the command 
of the army upon himſelf, 

Orodes was almoſt diſtracted with grief on receiving 
the dreadful news of the loſs of his army and the death 
of his favourite ſon. However, when time had re{to- 
red the uſe of his faculties, he appointed Phrahates, 
the eldeſt, but the moſt wicked, of all his children, to 
ſucceed him in the kingdom, admitting him at the 
(ame time to a ſhare of the ſovereign authority with 
himſelf, The conſequence of this was, that Phrahates 
very ſoon attempted to poiſon bis father with bem- 
lock, But this, contrary to expectation, proving a 
cure for the dropſy which an exceſs of grief had 
brought upon the king, the unnatural ſon had him 
ſtifled in bed; and ſoon after not only murdered all his 
own brethren, who were 4o in number, but cut off all 
the reſt of the royal family, not ſparing even his own 


killed by 


Ventidius. 


21 
Orodes 


murdered, 


eldeft ſon, leſt the diſcontented Parthians ſhould place 


him, as he was already of age, on the throne, 

Many of the chief lords of Parthia, being intimi- 
dated by the cruelty of Phrahates, retired into foreign 
countries; and among theſe was one Monceſes, a per- 
ſon of great diſtinction, as well as ſkill and experience 
in war. This man, having fled to Anthony, ſoon 
gained his confidence, and was by him cafily prevailed 
upon to engage in a war againſt his countrymen. 


But Phrahates, ee dreading the conſequences of 


ſuch a perſon's defection, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to in- 
vite-him home on ſuch terms as he ſhould think fit 
to accept: which greatly provoked Anthony; though 
he did not hinder him from returning, leſt others ſhould 
thereby be diſcouraged from coming over to him. 
He therefore diſmiſſed him with great civility, ſending 


ambaſſadors at the ſame time to Phrahates to treat of 


a peace. Thus he hoped to divert the Parthian mo- 
narch's attention from n:aking the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for war, and that he ſhould be able to fall upon 
him in the ſpring when he was in no condition to 
make reſiſtance. But herein he was greatly diſap- 
pointed; for, on his arrival at the Evphrates, which he 
intended to paſs, and enter the Parthian dominions on 
that ſide, he found all the paſſes ſo well guarded, that 
he thought proper to enter Media, with a deſign firit 
to reduce that country, and then to enter Parthia. 


This plan had been ſuggeſted to him by Artabazus 481 


42 
10Ny 


king of Armenia, who in the end betrayed him; for, betrayed by 
inſtead of conducting the army the ſtraight way from Arr +hazns 
Zeugma on the Euphrates, tothe Araxes which parted King of Ar- 


Media from Armenia, and which was about 500 
miles diſtant from the place whence he firſt ſet out, 
Artabazus led them over rocks and mountains fo far 
about, that the army had marched above 1000 miles 
before they reached the borders of Media, where they 
Thus they were not only 
greatly fatigued, but had not ſufficient time, the year 
being far ſpent, to put in execution the deſign on 
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Parthia. which they had come. However, as Anthony was 
—— impatient to get back to Cleopatra, he left behind 
him moſt of the baggage of the army, and 300 wag- 
gons loaded with battering rams and other military 
engines for ſieges; appointing Statianus, one of his 
lieutenants, with a body of 10,000 men, to guard 
; them, and to bring them, by ſlower marches, after the 
Ten *hou. army. With the reſt of the forces he marched more 
11nd Ro- than zoo miles before the reſt, without allowing his 
mans cut men any reſpite till he arrived at Praaſpa, or Phrahata, 
off, the capital of Media, which he immediately inveſted, 
But the Parthians, well knowing that he could not 
make any progreſs without his military machines, 
paſſed by his army, in order to attack Statianus; which 
they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that the body commanded 
by him were all to a man cut off, and all their military 
engines taken, among which was a battering ram 80 

fect long. 

Anthony, notwithſtanding this diſaſter, continned 
the ſiege of Praaſpa; but was daily haraſſed by ſallies 
of the garriſon from within, and the enemy's army 
without. At laſt he began to think of a retreat when 
his proviſions were almoſt exhauſted, finding it im- 

| poſſible to become maſter of the city. But as be was 
to march zoo miles through the enemy's country, he 
thought proper firſt to ſend ambaſſadors to the Par- 
thian monarch, acquainting him that the Roman peo- 
ple were willing to allow him a peace, provided he 
would reſtore the ſtandards and priſoners taken at 
Carrhæ. Phrahates received the ambaſſadors, fitting 
on a golden throne; and, after having bitterly in- 
veighed againſt the avarice aud unbounded ambition 


of the Romans, told them that he would not part 


with the ſtandards and priſoners; but that, if Antony 
would immediately raiſe the ſiege of Praaſpa, he would 
ſuffer him to retire unmoleſted. 
1 Anthony, who was reduced to great ſtraits, no 
leaves Par- ſooner received this anſwer, than he broke up the ſiege, 
thia in great and marched towards Armenia. However, Phrahates 
diltielss was not ſo good as his word; for the Romans were 
attacked by the enemy no fewer than 18 times on their 
march, and were thrice inthe utmoſt danger of being 
cut off, A famine alſo raged in the Roman army; 
upon which they began to deſcrt to the enemy ; and 
indeed Anthony would probably have been left 
by himſelf, had not the Parthians, in a very cruel as 
well as impolitic manner, murdered all thoſe who 
fed to them in ſight of the reſt. At laſt, after having 
joſt 32,000 men, and being reduced to ſuch deſpair 
that he was with difficulty prevented from laying vio- 
lent hands on hinmſclf, he reached the river Araxes ; 
when his men, finding themſclves out of the reach of 
the enemy, fell down on the ground, and kiſſed it with 
tears of joy. 

Antony was no ſooner gone, than the kings of Me- 
dia and Parthia quarrelled about the booty they had 
taken ; and after various conteſts, Phrahates reduced 
all Media and Armenia. After this, being elated with 
his conqueſts, he oppreſſed his ſubjects in ſuch a cruel 
and tyrannical manner, that a civil war took place; in 
which the competitors were alternately driven out and 
reſtored, till the year 50, when one Vologeſes, the fon 
of Gotarzes, a former king, became peaceable poſſeſ- 
for of the throne, He carried on ſome wars againtt 
the Romans, but with very indifferent ſucceſs, and at 
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Jaſt gladly conſented to a renewal of the ancient trea. 
ties with that powerful people. — 
From this time the Parthian hiſtory affords nothing pan 

remarkable till the reign of the emperor Trajan; when duet by 
the Parthian king, by name Co/droes, infringed the Trg 
treaty with Rome, by driving out the king of Arme. 
nia. Upon this Trajan, who was glad of any pre. 
tence to quarrel with the Parthians, immediately ha- 
ſtened into Armenia. His arrival there was ſo ſudden 
and unexpected, that he reduced almoſt the whole 
country without oppoſition; and took priſoner Par. 
thamatiris, the king whom the Parthians had ſet up. 
After this he entered Meſopotamia, took the city of 
Nifbis, and reduced to a Roman province the whole 
of that wealthy country. 
Early in the ſpring of the following year, Trajan, 
who had kept his winter-quarters in Syria, took the 
field again; but was warmly oppoſed by Coſdroes. 
He found him encamped on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, with a defign to diſpute his paſſage : which he 
did with ſuch vigour, that the emperor, after having 
ſeveral times attempted to ford that river, and been 
always repulſed with great laughter, was obliged to 
cauſe boats to be built on the neighbouring mountains, 
which he privately conveyed from thence on carriages 
to the water- ſide; and having in the night- time form- 
ed a bridge with them, he paſſed his army the next 
day; but not without great loſs and danger, the Par- 
thians harraſſing his men the whole time with inceſſant 
ſhowers of arrows, which did great execution. Hz- 
ving gained the oppoſite bank, he advanced boldly in- 
to Aſſyria, the Parthians flying every where before 
him, and made himſelf matter of Arbela. Thence he 
purſued his march; ſubduing, with incredible rapidity, 
countries where the Roman ſtandard bad never been 
diſplayed before. Babylonia, or the province of Ba- 
bylon, voluntarily ſubmitted to him. The city itſelf 
was, after a vigorous reſiſtance, taken by ſtorm; by 
which means he became maſter of all Chaldea and Af- 
ſyris, che two richeſt provinces of the Parthian em- 
pire. From Babylon he marched to Cteſiphon, the 
metropolis of the Parthian monarchy ; which he be- 
ſieged, and at laſt reduced. But as to the particulzrs 
of theſe great conquetts, we are quite in the dark; this 
expedition, however glorious to the Roman name, be- 
ing rather hinted at, than deſcribed, by the writers of 
thoſe times. While Trajan was thus making war in 
the heart of the enemy's country, Coſdroes, having re- 
cruited his army, marched into Meſopotamia, with 2 
deſign to recover that country, and cut off all commv- 
nication between the Roman army and Syria. On 
his arrival in that province, the inhabitants flocked to 
him from all parts ; and moſt of the cities, driving out 
the garriſons left by Trajan, opened their gates to him. 
Hercupon the emperor detached Lucius and Maximus, 
two of his chief commanders, into Meſopotamia, to 
keep ſuch cities in awe as had not revolted, and to 
open a communication with Syria, Maximus was met 
by Coldroes ; and having ventured a battle, his army 
was entirely defeated, and himſelf killed. But Lucius 
being joined by Enricius and Clarivs, two other com. 
manders ſent by Trajan with freſh ſupplies, gained 
conſiderable advantages over the enemy, and retook the 
cities of Niſibis and Seleucia, which had revolted. 


And now Trajan, ſeeing biqſelf poſſeſſed of all 8 
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beſt and moſt fruitful provinces of the Parthian em- 
ire; but at the ſame time being well appriſed that he 
could not, without a vaſt expence, maintain, his con- 
queſts, nor keep in ſubjeQion ſo fierce and warlike a 
people at ſuch a diſtance from Italy; reſolved to ſet 
over them a king of his own chooking, who ſhould hold 
the crown of him and his ſucceſſors, and acknowledge 
them as his lords and ſovereigns. With this view he 
repaired to Ctehiphon ; and having there aſſembled the 
chief men of the nation, he crowned one of the royal 
family, by name Parthanaſpater, king of Parthia, ob- 
liging all who were prelent to pay him their alle- 
glance. He choſe Parthanaſpates, becauſe that prince 


e had joined him at his firſt entering the Parthian domi- 
Won ions, conducted him with great fidelity, and ſhown 


on all occaſions an extraordinary attachment to the 
Romans. Thus the Parthians were at laſt ſubdued, 
and their kingdom made tributary to!Rome. But they 
did not long continue in this ſtate of ſubjection: for 
they no ſooner heard of Trajan's death, which hap- 
pened ſhortly after, than, taking up arms, they drove 
Parthanaſpates from the throne ; and, recalling Coſ- 
droes, who had retired into the country of the Hyr- 
canians, openly revolted from Rome. Adrian, who 
was then commander in chief of all the forces in the 
caſt, and ſoon after acknowledged emperor by the ar- 
my, did not care, though he was at that time in Sy- 
ria with a very numerous army, to engage in a new 
war with the Parthians ; but contented bimſelf with 
preſerving the ancient limits of the empire, without 
any ambitious proſpects of further conqueſts. There- 
fore, in the beginning of his reign, he abandoned thoſe 
provinces beyond the Euphrates which Trajan had 
conquered ; withdrew the Roman garriſons from Me- 
ſopotamia; and, for the greater ſafety of other places, 
made the Euphrates the boundary of and barrier in 
thoſe parts, polling his legions along the banks of that 
river. 

Coldroes died after a long reign, and was ſucceeded 
by his eIdeſt ſon Vologeſes: in whoſe reign the Alani 
breaking into Media, then ſubje& to the Parthians, 
committed there great devaſtations ; but were prevail- 
ed upon, with rich preſents ſent them by Vologeſes, 
to abandon that kingdom, and return home. Upon 
their retreat, Vologeſes, having no enemy to contend 
with at home, fell unexpectedly upon Armenia; fur- 
prited the legions there; and having cut them all in 
picees to a man, entered Syria; defeated with great 
ſlaughter Attilius Cornelianus, governor of that pro- 
vince; and advanced, without oppoſition, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Antioch ; putting every where the Ro- 
mans, and thoſe who favoured them, to the ſwerd. 

ercupon the emperor Verus, by the advice of his 
colleapue Antoninus ſurnamed the Philoſopher, leaving 
Rome, haſtened into Syria: and having driven the 
Parthians out of that province, ordered Statius Priſ- 
cus to invade Armenia; and Caſſius, with Martius Ve- 
"us, 10 enter the Parthian territories, and carry the 
war into the enemy's country. Priſcus made himſelf 
mater of Artaxate z and in one campaign drove the 
Parthians, though not withont great loſs on his ſide, 
4 out of Armenia, Caſſius, on the other hand, 
os; in ſeveral encounters, defeated Vologeſcs, tho? 
wo an army of 400,000 men under his command, 

aced, iu four years time, all thoſe provinces which 
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burnt and plundered the famous cities of Babylon and 
Cteſiphon, with the flately palaces of the Parthian 
monarchs, and firuck terror into the moſt remote pro- 
vinces of that great empire. On his return, he loſt 
above half the number of his forces by ſickneſs and 
famine; ſo that, after all, the Romans, as Spartianus 
obſerves, had nn great reaſon to boaſt of their victo- 
ries and conqueſts, 

However, Verus, who had never ſtirred during 
the whole time of the war from Antioch and Daph- 
ne, took upon him the lofty titles of Parthicus 
and Armenicus, as if he had acquired them juitly in 
the midſt of his pleaſures and debaucherics. Aſter 
the revolt and death of Caſſius, Antoninus the Phi- 
loſopher repaired into Syria to ſettle the affairs of that 
province. On his arrival there, he was met by ambaſſadors 
from Vologeſes; who having recovered moſt of the 
provinced ſubdued by Caſlius, and being unwilling ei- 
ther to part with them or engage in a new war, ſoli- 
cited the emperor to confirm him in the poſſeſſion of 
them, promiſing to hold them of him, and to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of Rome. To theſe terms Anto- 
ninus readily agreed, and a peace was accordingly 
concluded between the two empires; which Vologeſes 
did not long enjoy, being ſoon after carried off by a 
diſtemper, and not murdered by his own ſubjects, as 
we read in Conſtantinus Manaſles, who calls him Bele- 
geſer... . ; a 28 
Upon his death, Vologeſes III. the ſon of his bro- c:efpton 
ther Sanatruces, and grandſon of Coſdroes, was rai- taken by 
fed to the throne. He fided with Niger againſt the Scerus. 
emperor Severus: who thereupon, having ſettled mat- 
ters at home, marched with all his forces againſt him; 
and advancing to the city of Cteſiphon, whither he 
had retired, laid cloſe ſiege to that metropolis, Volo- 
geſes made a molt gallant defence; but the city, after 
a long ſiege, and much bloodſhed on both fides, was 
at length taken by aſſault. The king's treaſures, with 
his wives and children, fell into the emperor's hands; 
but Vologeſes himſelf had the good luck to make his 
eſcape ; which was a great diſappointment to Severus, 
who immediately diſpatched an expreſs to acquaint the 
ſenate with the ſucceſs that had attended him in his 
expedition againſt the only nation that was then for- 
midable to Rome. But he had no ſooner croſſed the 
Euphrates, than Vologeſes recovered all the provinces, 
except Meſopotamia, which he had reduced. Thele 
expeditions were chargeable to the Romans, and colt 
them much-blood, without reaping any advantages 
from them; for as they had not ſufficient forces to 
keep in awe the provinces they had ſubdued, the in- 
habitants, greatly attached to the family of Arſaces, 
never failed to return to their ancient obedience as 
ſoon as the Roman armies were withdrawn. Vologe- 
ſes was ſoon after engaged in a war ſtill more trouble- 
ſome and deſtructive, with his brother Artabanns, 
who, encouraged by ſome of the diſcontented nobles, 
attempted to rob him of the crown, and place it on 
his own head. Vologeſcs gained ſeveral victories over 
his brother and rebellious ſubjects; but died before he 
could reſtore the empire to its former traiquillty, 

Artabanus, who had a numerous army at his devo— 
tion, did not meet with any oppoſition in ſcizing the 
throne, vacant by the death of his brother, ounh 

ir b- 
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Varthia. Piridates had a better title to it, as being his elder but of great courage and experience in war, revoltin 
| 9 80 brother. He had ſcarce ſettled the affairs of his king- from the Parthians, prevailed on his countrymen 
dom, when the emperor Caracalla, defirous to figna- join him, and attempt the recovery of the ſovereign Partly, 
lize himſelf, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had done, 
by ſome memorable exploit againſt the Parthians, ſent of, firſt by the Macedonians, and afterwards by the 
a ſolema embaſſy to him, defiring his daughter in Parthians their vaſſals. Artabanus, upon the news of fans wen 
marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at this propoſal, this revolt, marched with the whole ſtrength of bis), oe. 
which he thought would be attended with a laſting "5 
peace between the two empires, received the ambaſſa- at the head of a no leſs powerful army, a bloody bat. *mpir, 


om meer — ut 2 — 


29 
Infamous 


_dors with all poſſible marks of honour, and readily 


complied with their requeſt. Soon after, Caracalla 


treachery of ſent a ſecond embaſſy, to acquaint the king that he 
the empetor wag coming to ſolemuiſe the nuptials ; whereupon Ar- 
Caracalla. tabanus went to meet him, attended with the chief of 


30 


A deiperate 
battle be- 


the nobility and his beſt troops, all unarmed, and in 
moſt pompous hahits: but this peaceable train no 
ſooner approached the Roman army, than the fol- 
dicrs, on a ſignal given them, falling upon the king's 
retinue, made a molt terrible flaughter of the unarm- 
ed multitude ; Artabanus himſelf eſcaping with great 
difficulty. The treacherous Caracalla, having gained 
by this exploit great booty, and, as he thought, no leſs 
glory, wrote a long and boaſting letter to the ſenate, 
aſſuming the title of Parthicus for this piece of trea- 
chery ; as he had before that of Germanicus, for 
murdering, in like manner, ſome of the German no- 
bility. 

Artabannus, reſolving to make the Romans pay dear 
for their inhuman and barbarous treachery, raiſed the 
molt numerous army that had ever been known in Par- 
thia, croſſed the Euphrates, and entered Syria, put- 
ting all to fire and ſword. Bur, Caracalla being mur- 
dered before this invaſion, Macrinus, who had ſuc- 
ceeded him, met the Parthians at the head of a mighty 
army, compoſed of many legions, and all the auxilia- 
ries of the ſtates of Aſia, The two armies no ſooner 
came in fight of each other, but they engaged with 


tween the the utmoſt fury. The battle continued two days; 
Parthiars both Romans and Parthians fighting ſo obſtinately, 


and Ro- 
mans. 


that night only parted them, without any apparent 
advantage on either fide; though both retired, when 
night had put an end to the conteſt, crying, Vic- 
tory, victory. The field of battle was covered all 
over with dead bodies, there being already above 40,000 
killed, including both Romans and Parthians : never- 
thelefſs Artabanus was heard to ſay, that the battle 
was only begun, and that he would continue it till ei- 


ther the Parthians or Romans were all to a man cut 


in pieces. But Macrinus, being well appriſed that 
the king came highly enraged againſt Caracalla in 
particular, and dreading the conſequences which would 
attend the deſtruction of his army, fent an herald to 
Artabanus, acquainting bim with the death of Cara- 
calla, and propoſing an alliance between the two 
empires. The king, underſtanding that his great 
enemy was dead, readily embraced the propoſals of 
peace and amity, upon condition that all the priſoners 
who had been taken by the treachery of Caracalla 
ſhould be immediately reſtored, and a large ſum of 
money paid him to defray the expences of the war. 

Theſe articles being performed without delay or 
hefitation, Artabanus returned into Parthia, and Ma- 
crinus to Antioch, 

As Artabanus loſt on this occaſion the flower of 
his army, Artaxerxes, a Perſian of mean deſcent, 


by a more experienced leader. Moſt of their troop; 
were cutoff inthe flight; and the king himſelf was taken 
priſoner, and ſoon after put to death by Artaxerxes'; 
order. The Parthians, having Joſt in this fatal eq. 
gagement both. their king and their army, were forced 
to ſubmit to the conqueror, and become vaſſals to a 
nation which had been ſubje& to them for the ſpace 
of 475 years. | | 

For an account of the manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the 
ancient Parthians, ſee the article Pzr $14. 

PARTI, PazTiz, Party, or Parted, in heraldry, 
is applied to a ſhield or eſcutcheon, denoting it divi- 
ded or marked out into partitions. k 

Parti per pale, is when the ſhield is divided perpen- 
dicularly into two halves, by a cut in the middle from 
top to bottom, 

Parti per feſs, is when the cut is acroſs the middle, 
from fide to (ide. | 

Parti per bend dexter, is when the cut comes from 
the upper corner of the ſhield on the right hand, and 
deſcends athwart to the oppoſite lower corner. 

Parti per bend ſiniſter, is when the cut, coming 
from the upper left corner, deſcends acroſs to the op- 
polite lower one. 

All theſe partitions, according to M. de la Colom- 
biere, have their origin from the cuts and bruiſes that 
have appeared on ſhields after engagements; and, be- 
ing proofs of the dangers to which the bearers had 
been expoſed, they gained them eſteem : for which 
reaſon they were tranſmitted to poſterity, and be- 
came arms and marks of honour to their future fa- 
milies. 

PARTICIPLE, in grammar, an adjective formed 
of a verb; ſo called, becauſe it participates partly of 
the properties of a ndun, and partly of thoſe of a verb. 
See GRAMMAR, | 

PARTICLE, in phyſiology, the minute part of 
body, an aſſemblage of which conſtitutes all natural 
bodies. | 

PaxTicLe, in grammar, a denomination for all 
thoſe ſmall words that tie or untie otherg, or that 
expreſs the modes or manners of words. Sce GBA. 
MER. \ ' 

PARTISAN, in the art of war, a perſon dextrou 
in commanding a party; who, knowing the counl' 
well, is employed in getting intelligence, or furp'” 
fing the enemy's convoy, &c. The word alſo mean! 
an officer ſent out upon a party, with the commande 
a body of light troops, generally under the f 
of the partiſans corps. It is alſo neceſſary thet 657 
corps ſhould be compoſed of infantry, light · horſe, 3 
buſſars. PA. 
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PARTNERSHIP, is a contract among two or 
more perſons, to carry on a certain buſineſs, At their 
joint expence, and ſhare the gain or loſs which ariſes 
from it. Of this there are four kinds. | 
I. Occaſional joint trade, where two or more mer- 
chants agree to employ a certain ſum in trade, and 
divide the gain or loſs ſo ſoon as the adventure is 
brought to an iſſue. This kind of contract being 
generally private, the parties concerned are not liable 
far each other. If one of them purchaſe goods on 
truſt, the furniſher, who grants the credit through 
confidence in him alone, has no recourfe, in caſe of 
his inſolvency, againſt the other partners. They are 
only anſwerable for the ſhare of the adventure that be- 
longs to the inſolvent partner. 

If it be propoſed to carry the adventure further 
than originally agreed on, any partner may with- 
draw his intereſt 3 and, if it cannot be ſeparated from 
the others, may inſiſt that the whole ſhall be brought 
to an iſſue, 

II. Standing companies, which are generally eſta- 
bliſhed by written contract between the parties, where 
the Rock, the firm, duration, the diviſion of the gain 
or loſs, and other circumſtances, are inſerted. 


All the partners are generally authoriſed to fign 


by the firm of the company, though this privilege 
may be confined to ſome of them by particular agree- 
ment. The firm ought only to be ſubſcribed at the 
place where the copartnery is eſtabliſhed. If a part- 
ner has occaſion, when abſent, to write. a letter re- 
lating to their affairs, he ſubſcribes his own name on 
account of the company. When the ſame partners 
carry on buſineſs at different places, they generally 
chooſe different firms for each. The ſignature of each 
partner is generally ſent to new correſpondents ; und, 
when a partner is admitted, although there be no al- 
teration in the firm, his ſignature is tranſmitted, with 
an intimation of the change in the copartnery, to all 
their correſpondents. Houſes that have been long 
eſtabliſhed, often retain the old firm, though all the 
original partners be dead or withdrawn. 

The powers of each partner are, in general, diſ- 
cretionary ; but they ought not to act, in matters of 
importance, without conſulting together, when there 
15 an opportunity, No partner is liable to make good 


the loſs ariſing from his judging wrong in a caſe where 


he had authority to aft. If he exceeds his power, 
and the event prove unſucceſsful, he muſt bear the 
loſs; but, if it prove ſucceſsful, the gain belongs to 
the company: yet, if he acquaints the company im- 
mediately of what he has done, they mult either ac- 
quieſce therein, or leave him the chance of gain, as 
well as the riſk of loſs. 

All debts contraQed under the firm of the company 
are binding on the whole partners, though the money 
Was borrowed by one of them for his private uſe, with- 
out the conſent of the reſt. And, if a partner exceeds 
his power, the others are nevertheleſs obliged to im- 
plement his engagements; tho” they may render him 
reſponſible for his miſbehaviour. 

Although the ſums to be advanced by the part- 
ners be limited by the contraR, if there be a neceſſity 
for railing more money to anſwer emergencies or pay 
the debts of the company, the partners muſt furniſh 
what is neee ſſary, in proportion to their ſhares. 
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A debt to a company is not cancelled by the pri- Partnerſhip 


vate debts of the partner; and, when a partner becomes 
inſolvent, the company is not bound for his debts be- 
yond the extent of his ſhare, 

The debts of the company are preferable, on the 
company's effects, to the private debts of the part- 
ners. 

Partnerſhip is generally diſſolved by the death of a 
partner: yet, when there are more partners than two, 
it may, by agreement, ſubſiſt among the ſurvivors. 
Sometimes it is ſtipulated, that, in cafe of the death 
of a partner, his place ſhall be ſupplied by his ſon, or 
fome other perſon condefcended on. The contract 
ought to ſpecify the time and manner in which the 
ſurviving partners ſhall recon with the executors of. 
the deceaſed for his ſhare of the Qock, and a reaſon- 
able time allowed for that purpoſe. 

When partnerſhip is diſſolved, there are often out- 
ſtanding debts that cannot be recovered for a long 
time, and effects that cannot eaſily be diſpoſed on. 
The partnerſhip, though diſſolved in other reſpects, 
ſtill ſubſiſts for the management of their outſtanding 
affairs; and the money ariſing from them is divided 
among the partners, or their repreſentatives, when it 
it is recovered. But, as this may protract the final 
ſettlement of the company's affairs to a very inconve- 
nient length, other methods are ſometimes ufed to 
bring them to a conclufion, either in conſequence of 
the original contract, or by agreement at the time of 
diſſolution. Sometimes the debts and effects are ſold 
by auction; ſometimes they are divided among the 
partners; and, when there are two partners, one di- 
vides them into ſhares, as equal as poſſible, and the 
other chooſes either ſhare he thinks belt. 

If a partner withdraws, he continues reſponſible 
for his former partners till it be publicly known that 
he hath done fo. A deed of ſeparation, regiſtrated 
at a public office, is ſufficient preſumption of ſuch no- 
toriety. 

III. Companies, where the buſineſs is conducted by 
officers. There are many companies of this kind in 
Britain, chiefly eftabliſhed for purpoſes which require 
a larger capital than private merchants can command. 
The laws with reſpe&t to theſe companies, when not 
confirmed by public authority, are the fame as the 
former, but the articles of their agreement uſually 
very different. The capital is condeſecnded on; and 
divided into a certain number of ſhares, whereof each 
partner may hold one or more, but is generally reſtrie- 
ted to a certain number. Any partner may transfer 
his are; and the company mult admit his aſſig nee as 
2 partner. The death of the partners has no effect on 
the company. No partner can a& perſonally in the 
affairs of the company : but the execution of their bu- 
ſineſs is intruſted to officers, for whom they are reſpon- 
ſible ; and, when the partners are numerous, the ſu— 
perintendency of the officers is committed to directors 
choſen annually, or at other appointed times, by the 
partners. 

IV. Companies incorporated by authority. A royal 
charter is neceſſary to enable a company to hold lands, 
to have a common ſeal, and enjoy the other privileges 
of a corporation. A charter is ſometimes procu- 


red, in order to limit the riſk of the partners: ſor, 
in every private company, the partners are liable for 
the- 


Partridge. 
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the debts, without limitation ; in corporated ſocieties, 
they are only liable for their ſhares in the ſtock of the 
ſociety. The incorporation of ſocieties is ſometimes 
authoriſed by act of parliament ; but this high autho- 
rity is not neceſſary, unleſs for conferring excluſive 
privileges, 

PARTRIDGE, in ornithology. Sce TrTRA0O. 

The pactridge is ſo valuable at the table, that a 
reat many ways of taking it have been invented by 
ae all of which ſucceed from the natural folly 
and timidity of the animal. 

The places partridges delight in moſt are corn-fields, e- 
ſpecially whilſt the corn grows, for under that cover they 
ſhelter and breed : neither are thoſe places unfrequent- 
ed by them when the corn is cut down, by reaſon of 
the grain they find there, eſpecially in wheat-ſtubble, 
the height of which they delight in, being to them as 
a covert or ſhelter. When the wheat-ſtubble is much 
trodden by men or breaſts, they then betake them- 
ſclves to the barley-{tubble, provided it be freſh and 
untrodden; and they will, in the furrows, among the 
clots, branches, and long graſs, hide both themſelves 
and coveys, which are ſometimes 20 in number; nay, 
30 in a covey. 

When the winter-ſeaſon is arrived, and the ſtubble- 
fields are ploughed up, or over - ſoiled with cattle, par- 
tridges reſort into the upland meadows, and lodge in 
the dead-graſs, or fog under hedges, amongit mole- 
hills, or under the roots of trees; ſometimes they 
reſort to coppices and under-woods, eſpecially if any 
corn-fields are adjacent, or where there is grown 
broom, brakes, fern, &c. 

In the harveſt-time, when every field is full of men 
and cattle, in the day-time they are found in the 
fallow- fields which are next adjoining to the corn- 
fields, where they lie lurking till evening or morn- 
ing, and then they feed among the ſheaves of corn. 

When their haunts are known, according to the ſi- 
tuation of the country and ſeaſon of the year, the 
next care mult be to find them out in their haunts, 
which is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye 
only; and this art can never. be taught, but learned 
by frequent experience, the colour of the birds being 
ſo like that of the earth at a diſtance, that no eye but 
a very converſant one could diftinguiſh them. When 
they are once ſeen, the buſineſs 1s to keep the eye up- 
on them, and then to keep in continual motion. They 
are a very lazy bird, and by this means will let a per- 
ſon almoſt tread upon them; though if the perſon 
ſtands {till to eye them, they will riſe immediately, 
though they be at a conſiderable diſtance. 

Another method of diſcovering them, is by going 
to their htaunts very early in the morning, or at the 
cloſe of the evening, which is called the jucking- 
time, The noiſe of the cock-partride is to be attend- 
ed to at this time, and is very loud and earneſt, The 
hen will ſoon come up to the cock after her making 
the noiſe, which ſhe does by way of anſwer; and when 
they are got together, their chattering will diſcover 
them. Thus they may always be found at theſe times. 
But there is a yet better method of finding this bird, 
which is by the call. The buſineſs, in order to have 


ſucceſs in this way, is carefully to learn the notes of 
the partridge, and be able to imitate all the ſeveral 


ſounds, 


When perfect in this, the perſon is to go to 
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ſame manner. 
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the havnts morning and evening, and placing himſelf Pan 
in ſome place where he can ſee the birds without bein 
ſeen by them, he is to liſten to their calling ; and when Pity: 


they are heard, he is to anſwer in the ſame notes, 


doubling again as they do: by continuing this, they 


may be brought ſo near, that the perſon lying down 
on his back may count their whole number. Having 
in this manner found where the birds are, the next 
care is to catch them. 

They are ſo fooliſh, that it is extremely eaſy to take 
them in nets, In order to this, there needs no more 
than the going out, provided with two or three nts, 
with meſhes ſomewhat ſmaller than thoſe of the phea- 
ſant nets, and walking round about the covey, a net 
is to be fixed fo as to draw over them, on pulling a 
line at a diſtance, All this may be eaſily done ; for 
ſo long as the ſportſman continues moving about, and 
does not fix his eye too intenſely upon them, they will 
let him come near enough to fix the net, without 
moving. If they lie fo ſtraggling, that one net will 
not cover them, then two or three muſt be fixed in the 
The ſportſman may then draw the nets 
over them, and they will often lie ſtill with the nets 
upon them till he comes up to fright them; then they 
will rife, and be entangled in the net. 

A ſecond method of taking them is with Bird. lime. 
this is done by means of wheat- ſtraws. Theſe muſt 
be large, and cut off between knot and knot; they 
muſt be well lined with the beſt and ſtrongeſt bird- 
lime, and the ſportmen muſt carry a great number out 
with him. Having found a field where there are par- 
tridges, he is to call; and if they anſwer, he is then 
to ſtick vp the limed ftraws in rows acroſs two or 
three lands, and going backward, call again to them, 
leading them on in the road where the ſtraws are: 
they will follow one another like a flock of chickens, 
and come out to the call; and will in their way run 
upon the ſtraws, and liming themſelves they will daub 
one another by crowding together, ſo that very few of 
them will be able to eſcape. 

But there is yet a pleaſanter way of taking them 
than this, that is, by driving of them. In order to 
this, an engine is to be made of canvas ſtuffed with 
ſtraw, to repreſent a horſe; this horſe and nets are to 
be taken to the haunts of the partridges, and the nets 
being placed ſlanting or ſlopewiſe in the lower part of 
the field, the ſportſman is to take the wind in his back 
and get above them, driving them downwards ; bis 
face is to be covered with ſomething green or blue, 
and placing the horſe before him, he is to go towards 
them ſlowly and gently ; and by this means they will 
be raiſed on their legs, but not on their wings, and 
will run before the horſe into the nets. If in the way 
they go into a wrong path, the horſe is to he moved 
to face them; and they will be thus driven back again, 
and driven every way the ſportſman pleaſes. 

PARTURITION, the art of bringing forth, or 
being delivered of, young. Ste MiDwiFERY. 

PARTY, in a military ſenſe, a ſmall number of 
men, horſe, or foot, ſent upon any kind of duty; as 
into an enemy's country to pillage, to take priſoners, 
and to oblige the country to come under contribution- 
Parties are often ſent out to view the roads and ways, 
get intelligence, ſeek forage; to reconnoitre, or amuſe 


the enemy upon a march : they are alſo frequently m_ 
up 


— 
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.rolides, upon the flanks of an army or regiment, to diſcover the 
Parus- enemy if near, 


and prevent ſurpriſe or ambuſcade. 

PARULIDES, in ſurgery, tumours and inflamma- 
tions of the gums, commonly called gum-boils, They 
are to be treated with diſcutients like other inflamma- 
tory tumours. 5 

PARUS, or Tirmovse, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of paſſeres. The bill is very 
entire, covered at the baſis with hairs; the tongue is 
truncated and hairy. There are 14 ſpecies ; of which 
the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The criſtatus, or creſted titmouſe, weighs 13 
pennyweight; the bill is black, with a ſpot of the 
{me colour above it; all the upper part of the body 
gray ; the neck and under parts are white, with a faint 
tincture of red, which is deepeſt juſt below the wings. 
The legs are of a lead colour. It ereRs its crown fea- 
thers into a creſt. It inhabits the warm parts of North 
America; and frequents foreſt-trees, feeding upon in- 
ſects. 

2. The major, or great titmouſe, has the head and 
throat black, the cheeks white, the back of a green 
colour, the belly yellowiſh green, divided in the middle 
by a bed of black which extends to the vent; the 
rump of a bluiſh grey, the legs of a lead colour, the 
toes divided to the very origin, and the back-toe very 
large and ſtrong, This ſpecies ſometimes viſits our 


gardens; but for the moſt part inhabits woods, where 


it builds in hollow trees, laying about ten eggs. It 
feeds on inſets, which it finds in the bark of trees. 
In the ſpring they do a great deal of miſchief by pick- 
ing off the tender buds of the fruit-trees. Like wood- 
peckers, they are perpetually running up and down the 
bodies of trees in queſt of food. This bird has three 
cheerful notes, which it begins to utter in the month 
of February. 

3. The cœruleus, or blue titmouſe, is a very beauti- 
ful bird, The bill is ſhort and duſky; the crown-of 
the head of a fine blue; from the bill to the eyes is a 
black line; the forehead and cheeks white; the back, 
of a yellowiſh green; the lower fide of the body yel- 
low; the wings and tail blue, the former marked 
tranſverſely with a white bar; the legs of a lead co- 
lour. They frequent gardens; and do great injury to 
fruit trees, by bruiſing the tender buds in ſearch of 
the inſects which lie under them. It breeds in holes 
of walls, and lays 12 or 14 eggs. 

4. The virginianus, or yellow rump, is found in Vir- 
ginia; and is diſtinguiſned by a yellow ſpot on its 
rump. All the reſt of the feathers are brown, with 
a ſlight tincture of green. It runs about the bodies 


of trees; and feeds on inſects, which it pecks from the 


crevices of the bark. 

5. The caudatus, or long-tailed titmouſe, is about 
live inches and a quarter in length, and ſeven inches in 
breadth. The bill is black, very thick and convex, 
diſſering from all others of this genus. The top of 
the head, from the bill to the hind part, is white, mix- 
ed with a few dark-prey feathers : this bed of white 1s 
entirely ſurrounded with a broad ſtroke of black ; 
which riſing on each fide of the upper mandible, paſ- 
l pap each eye, unites at the hind part of the head, 
1 continnes along the middle of the back to the 

amp. The feathers on each fide of this black ſtroke 
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bent on the tai), The tail is the longeſt, in propor- Paſes]. 
tion to the bulk, of any Britiſh bird, being in length © 


” 


three inches, the form not unlike that of a magpie, 
conſiſting of 12 feathers of unequal lengths, the mid- 
dlemoſt the longeſt, thoſe on each ſide growing gra- 
qually ſhorter. Theſe birds are often ſ-en paſſing 
through our gardens, going from one tree to another, 
as if in their road to ſome other place, never making 
any halt. 'They make thcir neſts with great elegance, 
of an oval ſhape, and about eight inches deep, having 
near the upper end a hole for admiſſion. The exter- 
nal materials are moſſes and lichens curiouſly interwo- 
ven with wool. On the inſide it is very warmly lined 
with a thick bed of feathers. The female lays from 
10 to 17 eggs. The young follow their parents the 
whole winter; and, from the ſlimneſs of their bodies, 
and great length of tail, appear, while flying, like as 
many darts cutting the air, 

6. The biarmicus, or bearded ti:mouſe, has a ſhort, 
ſtrong, and very convex bill, of a box colour ; the head 
of a fine grey; the chin and throat white; the middle 
of the breaſt fleſh- coloured; the ſides and thighs of a 
pale orange ; the hind part of the neck and back of 
orange bay; the tail is two inches and three quarters 
long ; the legs of a deep ſhining black. The fe- 
male wants the fleſh-colour on the breaſt, and a trian- 
gular tuft of black feathers on each fide the bill which 
adorn the male. They are found in marſhy places. 

PASCAL (Braist), one of the greateſt geniuſes 
and beſt writers France has produced, was born at 
Clermont in Auvergne, in the year 1623. His fa. 
ther, Stephen Paſcal, born in 1588, and of an ancient 
family, was preſident of the court of aids in his pro- 
vince : he was a very learned man, an able mathema- 
tician, and a friend of Des Cartes. Having an ex- 
traordinary tenderneſs for this child, his only fon, he 
quitted his office in his province, and went and ſettled 
at Paris in 1631, that he might be quite at leiſure for 
the inſtruction of him; and Blaiſe never had any ma- 
er but his father. From his infancy he gave proofs 
of a very extraordinary capacity: for he defired to know 
the reaſon of every thing ; and when good reaſons were 
not given him, he would ſeek for better; nor would 
he ever yicld his aſſent but upon fuch as appeared ro 
him well grounded. There was room to fear, that 
with ſuch a caſt of mind he would fall into free think- 
ing, or at leaſt into heterodoxy ; yet he was always 
very far from any thing of this nature. 

What is told of his manner of learning the mathe- 
matics, as well as the progreſs he quickly mate in that 
ſcience, ſeems almoſt miraculous. His father, peresi- 
ving in him an extraordinary inclination to reaſoning, 
was afraid left the knowledge of the mathematics 
would hinder his learning the languages. He kept 
him therefore as much as he could from all notions of 
geometry, locked up all his books of that kind, and 
refrained even from ſpeaking of it in his preſence. He 
could not, however, make his ſon refrain from muſing 
upon proportions z and one day ſurpriſed him at work 
with charcoal upon his chamber-floor, and in the midſt 
of figures. He aſked him what he was doing? Iam 
ſearching, ſays Paſcal, for ſuch a thing ; which was 
juſt the 32d propoſition of the firlt book of Euclid. 
He aſked him then how he came to think of this ? 
It was, ſays Paſcal, becauſe I have found out ſuch 

33.G another 
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Paſcal. 
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another thing : and ſo going backward, and uſing the 
names of bar and round, he came at length to the de- 
finitions and axioms he had formed to himſelf. Does 
it not ſeem mi: aculous, that a boy ſhould work his way 
into the heart of a mathematical book, without ever 
having ſeen that or any other book upon the ſubject, 
or knowing any thing of the terms? Yet we are al- 
ſured of the truth of this by Madam Pcrier, and ſeve- 
ral other writers, the credit of whoſe teſtimony ean- 
not reaſonably be queſtioned. He had, from hence- 
ſorward, full liberty to indulge his genius in mathe— 
matical purſuits, He underitood Euclid's Elements 
as ſoon as he caſt his eyes upon them: and this was 


not ſtrange; for, as we have ſeen, he underſtood them 


before. At 16 years of age he wrote a treatiſe of co- 
nic ſections, which was accounted by the molt learned 
a mighty effort of genius; and therefore it is no won- 
der that Des Cartes, who had been in Holland a long 
time, ſhould, upon reading it, chooſe to believe, that 
Mr Paſcal, the father, was the real author of it. At 
nineteen, he contrived an admirable arithmetical ma- 
chine, which was eſteemed a very wonderful thing: 
and nt. twenty-three, having ſeen the Torricellian ex- 
periment, he invented and tried a great number of 
other new experiments. 

After he had laboured abundantly in mathematical 
and philoſophical diſquiſitions, he forſook thoſe ſtudies 
and all human learning at once; and determined to 
know nothing, as it were, for the future, but Jeſus 
Chriſt and him crucified. He was not 24 years of 
age, when the reading ſome pious books had put him 
upon taking this holy reſolution; and he became as 
great a devotee as any age has produced. Mr Paſcal 
now gave himſelf up entirely to a ſtate of prayer and 
mortification, He had always in his thoughts theſe 
great maxims, of renouncing all pleaſure and all ſuper- 
Auity ; and this he practiſed with rigour even in his 
illneſſes, to which he was frequently ſubject, being of 
a very invalid habit of body: for inſtance, when 
his ſickneſs obliged him to feed ſomewhat delicately, 
he took great care not to reliſh or taſte what he eat. 
He had no violent affection for thoſe he loved; he 
thought it finful, ſince a man poſſeſſes a heart which 
belongs only to God. He found fault with ſome diſ- 
courſes of his ſiſter, which ſhe thought very innocent; 
as if ſhe had ſaid upon occaſion, that ſhe had ſeen a 
beautiful woman, he would be angry, and tell her, 
that ſhe might raiſe bad thoughts in footmen and 
young people. He frequently wore an iron girdle full 
of points next to his ſkin ; and when any vain thought 
came into his head, or when he took particular plea- 
ſure in any thing, he gave himſelf ſome blows with his 
elbow, to redouble the prickings, and to recall him- 
ſelf to his duty, 

Though Mr Paſcal had thus abſtracted himſelf from 
the world, yet he could not forbear paying ſome at- 
tention to what was doing in it; and he even intereſt- 
ed himſelf in the conteſt between the Jcluits and the 
Janſęniſts. The Jeſuits, though they had the popes 
and kings on their fide, were yet decried by the peo- 
ple, who brought up afreſh againſt them the aflaſſina- 
tion of Henry the Great, and all the old ſtories that 
were likely to make them odious. Paſcal went far- 
ther ; and by his Lettres Provinciales, publiſhed in 
2656, under the name of Louis de Montalte, made them 
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the ſubject of ridicule, ** Theſe letters,” ſays Vol. Patt 
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taire, * may be conſidered as a model of elequence 
and humour, 
more wit than the fir{t part of theſe letters; and the 
ſublimity of the Jatter part of them is equal to any 
thing in Boſſuet. It is true, indeed, that the whole 
book was built upon a falſe foundation; for the extra. 
vagant notions of a few Spaniſh and Flemiſh Jeſyits 
were artfully aſcribed to the whole ſociety. Many ab. 
ſurdities might likewiſe have been diſcovered amon 
the Dominican and Franciſcan caſuiſts: but this would 
not have anſwered the purpoſe; for the whole raillery 
was to be levelled only at the Jeſuits, Theſe letters 
were intended to prove, that the Jeſuits had formed a 
deſign to corrupt mankind ; a defign which no ſeR or 
ſocicty ever had, or can have” Voltaire calls Paſcal 
the firſt of their ſatyriſts; for Deſpreaux, ſays he, 
muſt be confidered as only the ſecond. In another 
place, ſpeaking of this work of Paſcal, he ſays, that 
„% examples of all the various ſpecies of eloquence are 
to be found in it. Though it has been now written 
almoſt 100-years, yet not a ſingle word occurs in it, 
ſavouring of that viciſſitude to which living languages 
are ſo ſubject. Here then we are to fix the epocha 
when our language may be ſaid to have aſſumed a ſet- 
tled form. Phe biſhop of Lucon, ſon of the celebra- 
ted Buſly, told me, that aſking one day the biſhop of 
Meaux what work he would covet moſt to be the au- 
thor of, ſuppoſing his own performances ſet afide, 
Boſſuet replied, The Provincial Letters.“ Theſe let- 
ters have been tranſlated into all languages, and print- 
ed over and over again. Some have ſaid, that there 
were decrees of forma] condemnation againſt them; 
and alſo that Paſcal himſelf, in his laſt illneſs, deteſted 
them, and repented of having been a Janſeniſt: but 
both theſe particulars are falſe and without foundation. 
Father Daniel was ſuppoſed to be the anonymous au- 
thor of a piece ageinſt them, intitled, The Dialguet 
of Cleander and Eudoxus. 

Mr Paſcal died at Paris the 19th of Auguſt 1662, 
aged 39 years. He had been ſome time abont a work 
againſt atheiſts and infidels, but did not live long 
enough to digeſt the materials he had collected. What 
was found among his papers was pnbliſhed under the 


title of Penſees, &c. or Theughts upon religion and o- 


ther ſubjefts, and has been much admired. After his 
death appeared alſo two other little tracts; one of 
which is intitled, The equilibrium of fluids 5 and the 
other, The weight of the maſs of air. 
To conclude, Mr Paſcal was, all things conſidered, 
a man of a moſt ſingular compoſition ; or, as Mr Bayle 
ſays, © a parodoxical individuum of the human kind.“ 
PASCHAL, ſomething belonging to the paſſover, 
or Eaſter. See PassovER and EASTER. 
PASIPHAE, in fabulous hiſtory, the danghter of 
Apollo, and the wife of Minos, king of Crete, by 
whom ſhe had Androgeos, Ariadne, and Phædra. 
She conceived a violent paſſion for a bull; and had b, 
bim the Minotaur, which was kept in the labyrinth, 
where it was killed by Theſeus. n 
PASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatute at Rome, 0 4 
corner of the palace of the Urſini. It takes its name 
from a cobler of that city called Paſquin, famous for 
his ſneers and gibes, and who diverted himſelf by 


paſſing his jokes on all that wept through that = 
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The beſt comedies of Moliere have not Peet, 
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After his death, as they were digging up the pave- 
ment before his door, they found in the earth the 
ſtatue of an ancient gladiator, well cut, but maimed 
and ha!f-ſpoiled : this they ſet up in the place where 
it was found, and by common conſent named it Paſ- 
. Since that time all ſatires are attributed to 
that figure; and are cither put into its mouth, or 
pated upon it, as if they were written by Paſquin 
redivivus; and theſe are addreſſed by Paſquin to Mar- 
ſorio, another ſtatue at Rome. When Marſorio is at- 
tacked, Paſquin comes to his aſſiſtance; and, when 
Paſquin is attacked, Marforio aſſiſts him in his turn: 
that is, the people make the ſtatues ſpeak juſt what 
thev pl-ate. 

PASQUINADE, a ſatirical libel faſtened to the 
ſtatue of Paſquin: theſe are commonly ſhort, witty, 
and pointed; and from hence the term has been applied 
to all larapoons of the ſame caſt. 

PASS, or Pass ab, in fencing ; an advance, or 
lezp forward upon the enemy, Of theſe there are 
ſeveral kinds; as paſſes within, above, beneath, to the 
right, the left, and paſſes under the line, &c. The 
meaſure of the paſs is when the ſwords are ſo near as 


that they may touch one another, 


Pass, in a military fenſe, a ftrait and difficult 
paſſage, which ſhuts up the entrance into a coun- 
try. 

Pass Par:le, in military affiairs, a command given 
zt the head of an army, and thence communicated to 
the rear, by paſſing it from mouth to mouth. 

PASSADE, in the manege, is a turn or courſe 
of a horſe backwards or forwards on the ſame ſpot of 
ground. Hence there are ſeveral ſorts of paſſades, ac- 
cording to the different ways of turning, in order to 
part or return upon the fame tread, which is called 
ching the paſſade ; as the paſſade of one time, the 
palace of five times, and the raiſed or high paſſades, 
into which the demivolts are made into curvets. See 


Hoastmaneuie. 
* 


\orth-reft PASSAGE. | 
North-eaſt PASSAGE. See Ness. 


Right of PassaqE, in commerce, is an impoſition 
or duty exacted by ſome princes, either by land or 
lea, in certain cloſe and narrow places in their terri- 
torles, on all veſſels and carriages, and even ſometimes 
on perſons or paſſengers coming in or going out of 
ports, &c. The mott cclebrated paſſage of this kind 
in Europe is the Sound ; the dues for paſſing which 
breit belong to the king of Denmark, and are paid 
a: LIſenore or Cronenburg. 

PASSANT, in herald, a term applied to a lion or 
der animal in a ſllield, appearing to walk leiſurely : 
157 molt beaſts, except lions, the friegant is frequently 
ted iaſtead of paſant. 

PASSAU, an ancient, handſome, and celebrated 
town of Germany, in lower Bavaria, with a biſhop's 
*e 2nd tort. The houſes are well built, and the ca- 
\++Cr2\ 45 thought to be the fineſt in all Germany. 
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role divided into four parts, three of which are for i- 
* but the other 1s only a ſuburb, and has nothing 
>; 042 caffle in which the biſhop generally refides. 
*+ 13 1:ated at the confluence of the rivers Ina ànd Iltz, 


12 5 Long. 13. 34. N. Lat. 48. 26. | 
au, a biſhopric of Germany, lying between 
Tower Bavaria, Auſtria, and Bohemia. It extends 
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not above 29 miles where largeſt ; and has no conſi- 
derable place, except the capital which is of the ſame 
name, 

PASSERAT (John), a celebrated profeſſor of 
eloquence in the royal college of Paris, and one of 
the politeſt writers of his time, was born at Troyes in 
the province of Champagne, in 1534. He ſpent three 
years in ſtudying the law under the famous Cujacinz 
at Bourges, where he became profeſſor of eloquence 
in 1572. He was an indefatigable ſtudent, paſſing 
frequently whole days without eating a morſe] ; yet 
to an extraordinary erudition he joined an uncommon 
politeneſs of manners and pleaſantry, having nothing 
of the mere ſcholar except the gown and hood, He 
gained the efteem of the kings Charles IX. Henry III. 
and of all the men of wit and learning in his time, 
He died in 1602, and left ſeveral admired works be- 
bind him. 

PASSERES, the name of a claſs of birds. See 
Zootocy. 


PASSIONS, in moral philoſophy, are certain mo- 


tions of the ſoul, which make it purſue what appears 


to be good, and avoid whatever threatens evil. See 
Merarursics, n* 31, 32. 

On the juſt regulation and ſubordination of the 
paſſions depends in a great meaſure the happineſs 
of mankind. Sce Morau Phil:/ophy, n* 6, 17, 31, 32, 
68, 212. 

Passtoxs and Emntions, difference between them. 
See EmoTroxns and Paſſions. 

External Signs of Emotions and Passioxs. So inti- 
mately connected are the ſoul and body, that every 
agitation in the former produces a viſible effect up- 
on the latter. There is, at the ſame time, a wonder- 
ful uniformity in that operation ; each claſs of emotions 
and paſſions being invariably attended with an ex- 
ternal appearance peculiar to itſelf. Theſe external 
appearances, or ſigns, may not improperly be confi- 
dered as a natural language, expreſſing to all be- 
holders emotions and paſſions as they ariſe in the 
heart. Hope, fear, joy, grief, are diiplayed exter- 
nally : the character of a man can be read in his 
face; and beauty, which makes ſo deep an impreſſion, 
is known to reſult, not ſo much from regular features 
and a fine complexion, as from good-nature, good- 
ſenſe, ſprightlineſs, ſweetneſs, or other mental qua- 
lity, expreſſed upon the countenance. Though per- 
fect ſcill in that language be rare, yet what is gene- 
rally known is ſufficient for the ordinary purpoſes of 
life. But by what means we come to underſtand the 
language, is a point of ſome intricacy. It cannot be 
by fight merely ; for upon the moſt attentive iaſpec- 
tion of the human viſage, all that can be diſcerned 
are figure, colour, and motion, which, ſingly or com- 
bined, never can repreſent a paſſion, nor a ſentiment: 
the external fign is indeed viſible ; but to uaderitand 
its meaning, we muſt be able to connect it with the 
the paſſion that cauſes it, an operation far beyond the 
reach of eye - ſight. Where then is the iaſtructor to 
be found that can unxeil this ſecret connection? It 
we apply to experience, it is yielded, that from long 
and diligent obſervation, we may gather, in forme 


meaſure, in what manner thoſe we are acquainted wird 
expreſs their paſſions externally : but with reſpect to 
ſtrangers, we are left in the dark ; and vet we are not 
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Paſſions. puzzled about the meaning of theſe external expreſ- 


ſions in a ſtranger, more than in a boſom-companion. 
Further, had we no other means but experience for 
underitanding the external ſigns of paſſion, we could 
not expect any uniformity nor any degree of ſkill in 
the bulk of individuals: yet matters are ſo much bet- 
ter ordered, that the external expreſſions of paſſion 
form a language underſtood by all, by the young as 
well as the old, by the ignorant as well as the learned: 
We talk of the plain and legible characters of that 
language; for undoubtedly we are much indebted to 
experience, in deciphering the dark and more delicate 
exprefliuns, Where then ſhall we apply for a ſolution 
of this iatricate problem, which ſeems to penetrate 
deep into human nature ? Undoubtedly if the mean- 
ing of external figns be not derived to us from fight, 
nor from expericuce, there is no remaining ſource 
whence it can be derived but from nature. 


® oments of We may then venture to pronounce, with ſome de- 
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gree of confidence, that man is provided by nature 
with a ſeuſe or faculty that lays open to him every 
paſſion by means of its external expreſſions. And we 
canaot entertain any reaſonable doubt of this, when 
we reflect, that the meaning of external ſigns is not 
hid even from infants: an infant is remarkably affec- 
ted with the paſſions of its nurſe expreſſed 'on her 
countenance; a ſmile chears it, a frown makes it 
afraid: but fear cannot be without apprehending 
danger; and what danger can the infant apprehend, 
unleſs it be ſcaſible that its nurſe is angry? We mult 
therefore admit, that a child can read anger in its 
nuif-'s face; of which it mult be ſenſible intuitively, 
tor it has no other mean of knowledge, We do 


not affirm, that theſe particulars are clearly appre- 


hended by the child; for to produce clear and diſtinct 
perceptions, reflection and experience are requiſite : 
but that even an infant, when afraid, mult have ſome 
notion ol its being in danger, is evident. 

That we ſhould be conſcious intuitively of a paſſion 
from its external expreſſions, is conformable to the 
analogy of nature: the knowledge of that language 
1s of too great importance to be left upon experience; 
becauſe a foundation fo uncertain and precarious, 
would prove a great obſtacle to the formation of ſo- 
cieties. Wilcly therefore is it ordered, and agreeably 
to the ſyſtem of Providence, that we thould have na- 
ture for our inſtructor. 

Manifold and admirable are the purpoſes to which 
the external ſigns of paſſion are made ſubſervient by 
the Author of our nature. 

1. The ſigns of internal agitation diſplayed exter- 
nally to every ſpeQator, tend to fix the ſignification 
of many words. The only effectual means to aſcertain 


the meaning of any doubtful word, is an appeal to the 


thing it repreſents : and hence the ambiguity of words 
expreſſive of things that are not objects of external 
tenſe; for in that caſe an appeal is denied. Paſſion, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not an object of external ſenſe: 
but its external ſigus are; and by means of theſe ſigns, 
paſſions may be appealed to with tolerable accuracy: 
thus the words that denote our paſſions, next to thoſe 
that denote external objects, have the moſt diſtinct 
meaning. Words ſignifying internal action and the 
more delicate feelings, are leſs diſtindt. This defect 
with regard to internal action, is what chiefly ocea- 
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are far from being ſufficiently aſcertained, even after 
much care and labour beſtowed by an eminent writer“; + 1,,, 
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to whom however the world is greatly indebted, for 
removing a mountain of rubbiſh, and moulding the 
ſubject into a rational and correct form. The ſame de. 
fect is remarkable in criticiſm, which has for its oh. 
je& the more delicate feelings ; the terms that denote 
theſe feelings being not more diſtinct than thoſe of 
logic. 

1 Society among individuals is greatly promoted 
by that univerſal language. Looks and geſtures give 
direct acceſs to the heart; and lead us to ſelect, with 
tolerable accuracy, the perſons who are worthy of 
our confidence, It is ſurpriſing how quickly, and 
for the moſt part how correctly, we judge of character 
from external appearance. 

3. After ſocial intercourſe is commenced, theſe ex- 
ternal ſigns, which diffuſe through a whole aſſembly 
the feelings of each individual, contribute above all 
other means to improve the ſocial affections. Lan- 
guage, no doubt, is the moſt comprehenſive vehicle for 
3 emotions: but in expedition, as well 
as in power of conviction, it falls ſhort of the figns 
under conſideration; the involuntary ſigus eſpecially, 
which are incapable of deceit. Where the counte- 
nance, the tones, the geilures, the actions, join with 
the words in communicating emotions, theſe united 
have a force irreſiſtible: thus all the pleaſant emo- 
tions of the human heart, with all the ſocial and vir- 
tuous affections, are, by means of theſe external hgns, 
not only perceived, but felt. By this admirable con- 
trivance, converſation becomes that lively and ani- 
mating amuſcment, without which life would at belt 
be infipid : one joyful countenance ſpreads chearful- 


neſs inftantaneouſly through a multitude of ſpectators, 


4. Diſſociel paſſions, being hurtful by prompting 
violence and miſchief, are noted by the moſt conſp i- 
cuous external ſigns, in order to put us upon our 
guard: thus anger and revenge, eſpecially when ſud- 
den, diſplay themſelves on the countenance in legible 
character. The external ſigns, again, of every paſſion 
that threatens danger, raiſe in us the paſſion of fear: 
which frequently operating without reaſon or reflection, 
moves us by a ſudden impulſe to avoid the impending 
danger. | i 

5. Theſe external figns are remarkably ſubſervient 
to morality. A painful paſſion, being accompained 
with dilagreeable external ſigns, mult produce in every 
ſpectator a painful emotion: but then, if the paſſion be 
ſocial, the emotion it pruduces is attractive, and con- 
nes the ſpeRator with the perſon who ſuffers. Dit- 
ſocial paſſions only, are productive of repulſive em9- 
tions, involving the ſpeQator's averſion, and frequently 
his indignation. This artful contrivance makes us 
cling to the virtuous, and abhor the wicked. . 
6. Of all the external ſigus of paſſion, thoſe of a:- 
fiction or diſtreſs are the moſt illuſtrious with reſpect 
to a final cauſe, and deſervedly merit a place of di- 
ſtinction. They are illuſtrious by the fingulanty of 
their coutrivance z and alſo by inſpiring ſympathy» ? 
paſſion to which human ſociety is indebted for "ts 
greateſt bleſſing, that of providing relief for the rs 
itreſſed. A ſubject fo intereſting, deſerves a leiſurcly 


aud attentive examination. The conformity of * 


ture of man to his external circumſtances, is in every 
articular wonderful: his nature makes him prone to 
ſociety 3 and ſociety is neceſſary to his well-being, be- 
cauſe in a ſolitary ſtate he is a helpleſs being, deſti- 
tute of ſupport, and in his diſtreſſes deſtitute of re— 
lief: but mental ſupport, the ſhining attribute of 
ſociety, is of too great moment to be left depen- 
dent upon cool reaſon ; it is ordered more wiſely, 
and with greater conformity to the analogy of nature, 


paſſion of ſympathy. Here ſympathy makes a capital 
figure 3 and contributes, more than any other means, 
to make life ealy and comfortable. But however eſ- 
{zntial che ſympathy of others may be to our well- 
being, one beforehand would not readily conceive how 
it could be raiſed by external figns of diſtreſs: for con- 
fidering the analogy of nature, if theſe ſigns be agree. 
able, they muſt give birth to a pleaſant emotion Jead- 
ing every beholder to be pleaſed with human woes: if 
dilagreeable, as they undo»btedly are, ouglit they not 
naturally to repel the ſpectator from them, in order 


ing beforehand ; and ſuch would be the effect were 
man purely a ſelfiſh being. But the benevolence of 
our nature gives a very different direction to the pain- 
ful paſſion of ſympathy, and to the deſire involved in 
it: inſtead of avoiding diſtreſs, we fly to it in order 
to afford relief; and our ſympathy cannot be other- 
wiſe gratified but by gieing all the ſuecour in our 
power. Thus external ſigns of dittreſs, though diſa— 
grecable, are attractive: and the ſympathy they in- 
ipire is a powerful cauſe, impelling us to afford re- 
lick even to a ſtranger, as if he were our friend or re- 
lation. Ft 

It is a noted obſervation, that the deepeſt tragedies 
are the molt crowded; which in an overly view will be 
thought an unaccountable bias in human nature. Love 
of novelty, deſire of occupation, beauty of action, make 
us foad of theatrical repreſentations; and when once 
engaged, we mult follow the ſtory to the concluſion, 
whatever diſtreſs it may create. But we generally be- 
come wife by experience; and when we foreſee what 
pain we hall ſuffer during the courſe of the repreſen— 
tation, is it not ſurpriſiug that perſons of reflection do 
not avoid ſuch ſpectacles altogether? And yet one who 
es ſcarce 1ecovered from the diltreſs of a deep tragedy, 
retvives coolly and deliberately to go to the very next, 
witnout the ſlighteſt obſtruction from ſelf-Ilove. The 
whole myltery is explained by a fingle obſervation : 
That ſympathy, though painful, is attractive; and at- 
taches us to an object in diſtreſs, inſtead of prompting 
"s to fly from it. And by this curious mechaniſm it 
is, that perſons of any degree of ſenſibility are attrac- 
ted by affliction (till more than by joy. 
Io conclude: the external fgns of paſſion are a ſtrong 


med to be open and fincere. A child, in all things 
oveaent to the impulſes of nature, hides none of its 
emotions; the ſavage and clown, who have no guide 
„it pure nature, expoſe their hearts to view, by giving 
ay to all the natural Ggns. And even when men learn 
to diſſemble their ſentiments, and when behaviour de- 
e art, there ſtill remain checks, that keep 
* mulation within bounds, and prevent a great part 
s miſchievous effects: the total ſuppreſſion of the 


that it ſhould be enforced even inſtinctively by the 


indication, that man, by his very conſtitution, is fra- 
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voluntary figns during any vivid paſſion, begets the Paſſions, 


utmoſt uneaſineſs, which cannot be endured for any 
confiderable time : this operation becomes indeed lets 
painful by habit; but Juckily the involuntary ſigns 
cannot, by any effort, be ſuppreſſed ror even diſſem- 
bled. An abſolute hypocriſy, by which the character 
is concealed and a fiftitious one aſſumed, is made im- 
practicable; and nature has thereby prevented much 
harm to ſociety. We may pronounce, therefore, that 
Nature, herſelf ſincere and candid, intends that man - 
kind ſhould preſerve the ſame character, by cultiva- 
ting ſimplicity and truth, and baniſhing every fort of 
diſiimulation that tends to miſchief, 

Influence of Pass$10N with reſpect to cur Percepticiis, 
Opinions, and Belief. So intimately are our perceptions, 
paſſions, and actions, connected, it would be won, 
derful if they ſhould have no mutual influence. That 
our actions are too much influenced by paſſion, is a 
known truth; but it is not leſs certain, though not fo 
well known, that paſſion hath alſo an influence upon 
our perceptions, opinions, and belief. For example, 


to be relicved from pain? Such would be the reaſon-_ the opinions we form of men and things are generally 


directed by affection: An advice given by a man of fi- 
gure hath great weight ; the ſame advice from one in 
a low condition is deſpiſed or neglected: a man of 
courage under-rates danger; and to the indolent the 
Nighteit obſtacle appears unſutmountable. 


There is no truth more univerſally known, than F/ements of 


that tranquillity and ſedateneſs are the proper ſtate of Criticiſm, 
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and for that reaſon, we never regard the opinion even 
of the wiſeſt man, when we diſcover prejudice or paſ- 
ſion behind the curtain. Paſſion hath ſuch influence 
over us, as to give a falſe light to all its objects. A- 
greeable paſſions prepoſſeſs the mind in favour of their 
objects; and diſagreeable paſſions, not leſs againſt their 
objects: A woman is all perfection in her lover's opi- 
nion, while in the eye of a rival beauty ſhe is auk ward 
and diſagreeable: when the paſſion of love is gone, 
beauty vaniſhes with it ;—nothing left of that genteel 
motion, that ſprightly converſation, thoſe numberleſs 
graces, which formerly, in the lover's opinion, charm - 
ed all hearts, To a zealot every one of his own ſect 
is a ſaint, while the moſt upright of a different ſect 
are to him children of perdition : the talent of ſpeak + 
ing in a friend, is more regarded than prudent conduct 
in any other. Nor will this furpriſe any one acquaint - 
ed with the world; our opinions, the reſult freq-.ently 
of various and complicated views, are commonly ſo 
flight and wavering, as readily to be ſuſceptible of a 
bias from paſſion, 

With that natural bias another circumRance cor - 
curs, to give paſſion. an undue influence on our opt- 
nions and belief; and that is a ſtrong tendency in our 
nature to jultify our paſſions as well as our ations, 
not to others only, but even to ourſelves, That ten- 
dency is peculiarly remarkable with reſpect to diſa- 
greeable paſſions: by its influence, objects are magn!- 
tied or leſſened, circumitances fipplied or ſuppreſſed, 
every thing coloured and diſguiſed, to anſwer the end 
of juitification, Hence the ioundation of ſelf-deccit, 
where a man impoſes upon birfſcit innocently, and 
even without ſuſpicion of a bias. 

We proceed to illuſtrate the foregoing ob ſervations 
by proper examples. 


Gratitude, 
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Paſſions. 
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Gratitude, when warm, is often exerted upon the 


children of the benefactor; eſpecially where he is re- 


moved out of reach by death or abſence. The paſſion 
in this caſe being exerted for the ſake of the benefac- 
tor, requires no peculiar excellence in his children: 
but the practice of doing good to theſe children pro- 
duces affection for them, which never fails to advance 
them in our eſteem. By ſuch means, ſtrong connec- 
tious of affection are often formed among individuals, 
upon the flight foundation now mentioned. 

Envy is a paſſion, which, being altogether unjuſtifiable, 
cannot be excuſed but by diſguiſing it under ſome plau- 
ſible name. At the ſame time, no paſſion is more 
eager than envy, to give its object a diſagreeable ap- 
pearance : it magnifies every bad quality, and fixes on 
the moſt humbling circumſtances : 


Caſſius. I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my ſingle ſelf, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf, 
I was born free as Cæſar, ſo were you; 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chating with his ſhores, 
Czſar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And ſwim to yonder point ?—Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bid him follow ; ſo indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I fink. 
I, as ZEnzas, our great anceſtor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 
The old Anchiſes bear; ſo from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Cæſar: and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Caſſius is 
A. wretched creature, and muſt bend his body 
If Cæſar carcleſ:ly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain; 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did ſhake. Tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that ſame eye whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe its luſtre ; I did hear him groan ; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd—Give me ſome drink, Titinius,— 
As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A. man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. Julius Cæſar, act 1. ſc. 3. 


Glo'ſter, inflamed with reſentment againſt his ſon 
Edgar, could even force himſelf into a momentary 
conviction that they were not related : 

O ſtrange faſten'd villain ! ; 
Would he deny his letter ?—T never got him. 
King Lear, act 2. ſc. 3. 

When by great ſenſibility of heart, or other means, 
grief becomes immoderate, the mind, in order to ju- 
ſtify itſelf, is prone to magnify the cauſe ; and if the 
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real cauſe admit not of being magnified, the mind ſeeks Pang 
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a cauſe for its grief in imagined future events; 
Buſby. Madam, your Majeſty is much too ſad ; 


You promis'd, when you parted with the king, 

To lay aſide ſelf-harming heavineſs, 

And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition. 

Queen. To pleaſe the king, I did; to pleaſe myſelf, 

I cannot do it. Yet I know no cauſe 

Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief; 

Save bidding farewell to ſo ſweet a gueſt 

As my ſweet Richard: yet again, methinks, 

Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in Fortune's womb, 

Is coming tow'rd me: and my inward foul 

With ſomething trembles, yet at nothing grieves, 

More than with parting from my lord the king. 
Richard II. act 2. ſe. 5. 


Reſentment at firſt is vented on the relations of the 
offender, in order to puniſh him: but as reſentment, 
when ſo outrageous, is contrary to conſcience, the 
mind, to juitify its paſſion, is diſpoſed to paint theſe 
relations in the blackeſt colours; and it comes at laſt 
to be convinced, that they ought to be puniſhed for 
their own demerits. 

Anger raiſed by an accidental ſtroke upon tender 
part of the body, is ſometimes vented upon the un- 
deligning cauſe. But as the paſſion in that caſe is ab- 
ſurd, and as there can be no ſolid gratification in pu- 
niſhing the innocent, the mind, prone to juſtify as well 
as to gratify its paſhon, deludes itſelf into a convic- 
tion of the action's being voluntary. The conviction, 
however, is but momentary ; the firſt reflection ſhows 
it to be erroneous: and the paſſion vaniſheth almoſt 
inſtantancouſly with the conviction, But anger, the 
moſt violent of all paſſions, has ſtill greater influence: 
it ſometimes forces the mind to perſonify a ſtock or a 
ſtone if it happen to occaſion bodily pain, and even to 
believe it a voluntary agent, in order to be a proper 
object of reſentment. And that we have really a mo- 
mentary conviction of its being a voluntary agent, 
muſt be evident from conſidering, that without ſuch 
conviction the paſſion can neither be juſtified nor gra- 
tified : the imagination can give no aid; for a flock 
or a ſtone imagined ſenſible, cannot be an object of 
puniſhment, if the mind be conſcious that it is an ima- 
gination merely without any reality. Of ſuch perfo- 
nification, involving a conviction of reality, there 1s 
one illuſtrious inſtance. When the firft bridge of boats 
over the Helleſpont was deſtroyed by a ſtorm, Xerxes 
fell into a tranſport of rage, ſo exceſſive, that he com- 
manded the ſea to be puniſhed with 300 ſtripes; and 
a pair of ſetters to be. thrown into it, enjoining the 
following words to be pronounced: „O thou ſalt and 
bitter water ! thy maſter hath condemned thee to this Her 
puniſhment for offending him without cauſe ; and is lb. 
reſolved to paſs over thee in deſpight of thy inſolence? 
with reaſon all men negle& to ſacrifice to thee, becauſe 
thou art both diſagreeable and treacherous.” 

Shakeſpeare exhibits beautiful examples of the tt. 
regular influence of paſſion in making us believe things 
to be otherwiſe than they are. King Lear, in his di- 
ſtreſs, perſonifies the rain, wind, and thunder; 40 
in order to juſtify his reſentment, believes them to 
taking part wich his daughters: 


Lear. Rumble thy bellyfull, ſpit fire, ſpout * F 


3 


— ] tax not you, ye elements, with unkindoeks j 
1 vever gave you kingdoms, call'd you chidten; 
You owe me no ſabſcription. Tien let fall 
Your hor::ble pleaſure. Here I ſtand, your brave 
A poor, warm, weak, and deſpis'd old man! 
But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, CID 
That have with two pernicious daughters join*d 
Your higb-engender'd battles, gainſt a bead 
8o old and white as this. Oh! ob ! tis foul! 


Act 3. fe. 2. 


King Richard, full of indignation againſt his favourite 
horſe for carrying Boling broke, is led imo the con- 


viction of his being rational : 


Groom. O, how it yearn'd my heart, when I beheld 


In London ſtreets, that coronation-day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on Roan Barbary, 
phat horſe that thou ſo often haſt beſtrid, 
That horſe that I fo carefully have dreſſed. : 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary ? tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him? 

Groom. So proudly as he had diſdain'd the ground. 

X. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 
That jade had eat bread from my royal hand. 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ftumble ? would be not fall down, 
{Since pride mult have a fall), and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did uſurp his back? 

| Richard II. act 5. ſc. 11. 

Hamlet, ſwelled with indignation at bis mother's ſe- 
cond marriage, was ftrongly inclined to leſſen the time 
of her widowhood, the ſhortneſs of the time being a 
violent circumſtance againſt her; and he deludes him- 


ſelf by degrees into the opinion of an interval ſhorter 
than the real one : 


Hamlet. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead! nay, not ſo much; not two 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr : ſo loving to my mother, 
That he permitted not the wind of heav'n 
Vit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth! 
Mult I remember—why, ſhe would hang on bim, 
Ai if increaſe of appetite had grown 
what it fed on: yet, within a month 
Let me not think—PFrailty, thy name is Woman ! 
A little month! or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears why ſhe, ev'n ſhe— 
” heav'n! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
You'd havemourn'd longer) married with mine vacle, 
My facher's brother; but no more like my father, 
I'tan T to Hercules. Within a month !— 
re yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 
Se married Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed ! to poſt 
W:th ſoch dexterity to inceftuous ſheets! 
© 13 not, nor it cannot come to good. 
Pat break, my heart, for I 2 hold my tongue. 
At 1. ſc. 3. 
paſſion to falſify the computation of 
| ble in this inſtance ; becauſe time, which 
„an accurate meaſure, is leſs obſequious to our de- 
Wes and wiſhes, thay objects which have no preciſe 
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ſtandard of leſs or more. 
Good news are preedily ſwallowed upon very flen- 


der evidence; our wiſhes magnify the probability of 


the event, as well as the veracity of the releter ; and 
we believe as certain, what at beſt is doubtful : 

Quel, che  huom vede, amor li fa inviſible 

L I' invißbil fa veder amore. 

Queſto creduto fu, che 'I miſer ſuole 

Dar facile credenza a' quel, che vuole. 


Orland. Furisf. cant. 1. ft. 56. 


For the ſame reaſon, bad news gain alſo credit upon 
the {lighteſt evidence: fear, if once alarmed, has the 
ſame effect with hope, to magnify every circumſtance 
that tends to conviction. Shakeſpeare, who ſhows 
more knowledge of human nature than any of our phi- 
loſophers, bath in his Cymbeline repreſented this bias 
of the mind ; for he makes the perſon who alone was 
affected with the bad news, yield to evidence that did 
not convince any of his companions. And Othello is 
convinced of his wife's infidelity from circumſtances 
too ſlight to move any perſon leſs intereſted. 

If the news intereft us in ſo low a degree as to give 
place to reaſon, the effect will not be altogether the 
ſame :; judging of the probability or improbability sf 
the ſtory, the mind ſettles in a rational conviction ei- 
ther that it 1s true or not. But even in that caſe, the 
mind is not allowed to reſt in that degree of convic- 
tion which is produced by rational evidence: if the 
news be in avy degree favourable, our belief is raiſed 
by hope to an improper height; and if unfavourable, 
by fear. 

This obſcrvation holds equally with reſpect to fu- 
ture events: if a future event be either much wiſhed 
or dreaded, the mind never fails to augment the pro- 
bability beyond truth. | 

That eaſineſs of belief with reſpe& to wonders and 
prodigies, even the moſt abſurd and ridiculous, is a 
ſtrange phenomenon ; becauſe nothing can be more 
evident than the following propotition, T'hat the more 
ſingular any event is, the more evidence is required to 
produce belief: a familiar event daily occurring, being 
in itſelf extremely probable, finds ready credit, and 
therefore is vouched by the lighteſt evidence ; but to 
overcome the improbabllity of a ſtrange and rare event, 
contrary to the courſe of nature, the very ſtrongeſt 
evidence 1s required. It is certain, however, that 
wonders and prodigies are {ſwallowed by the vulgar, 
upon evidence that wauld not be ſufficient to aicer- 
tain the molt familiar occurrence. It has been rec- 
koned difficult to explain that irregular bias of mind; 

but we are now made acquainted with the influence of 
paſſion upon opinion and belief: a ſtory of ghoſis or 
fairies, told with an air of gravity and truth, raiſeth 
an emotion of wonder, and perhaps of dread ; and 
theſe emotions impoling on a weak mind, impreſs 
upon it a thorough conviction contrary to reaſon. 
Opinion and belief are influenced by propenſity as 
well as by paſſion. An innate propenſity is all we have 


to convince us that the operations of nature are uni- 


form: influenced by that propenſity, we often raſhly 
think, that good or bad weather will never have an 
end; and in natural philoſophy, writers, influenced 
by the ſame propenſity, ſtretch commonly their ana- 
logical reaſonings beyond juſt bounds. 
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Opinion and belief are influenced by affe&tion as 
well as by propenſity. The noted ſtory of a fine lady 
and a curate viewing the moon through a teleſcope, is 
a pleaſant illuſtration ; “I perceive,” ſays the lady, 
© two ſhadows inclining to each other; they are cer- 
tainly two happy lovers:“ «© Not at all,“ replies the 
curate, © they are two ſtecples of a cathedral,” 

Language of Pas$10n. Among the particulars that 
compoſe the ſocial part of our nature, a propenſity to 
communicate our opinions, our emotions, and every 
thing that aſſects us, is remarkable. Bad fortune and 
injuſtice affect us greatly; and of theſe we are ſo prone 
to complain, that if we have no friend nor acquaint- 
ance to take part in our ſufferings, we ſometimes utter 
our complaints aloud, even where there are none to li- 
ſten. 

But this propenſity operates not in every flate of 
mind. A man immoderately grieved, ſeeks to afflict 
himſelf, rejecting all conſolation : immoderate grief 
accordingly is mute; complaining is ſtruggling for 
conſolation. 

It is the wretch's comfort ſtill to have 

Some {mall reſerve of near and inward wo, 

Some unſuſpeRed hoard of inward grief, 

Which they unſeen may wail, and weep, and mourn, 


And glutton-like alone devour, 
Mourning Bride, att 1. ſc. 1. 


When grief ſubſides, it then, and no ſooner, finds a 
tongue : we complain, becauſe complaining is an ef- 
fort to diſburflen the mind of its diftreſs. This obſer- 
vation 13 finely illuſtrated by a ſtory which Herodotus 
records, b. 3. Cambyſes, when he conquered Egypt, 
made Pſammenitus the king priſoner ; and for trying 
his conſtancy, ordered his daughter to be dreſſed in the. 
habit of a ſlave, and to be employ'd in bringing water 
from the river; his ſon alſo was led to execution with 
a halter about his neck. The Egyptians vented their 
ſorrow in tears and lamentations : Pſammenitus only, 
with a downcalt eye, remained ſilent. Afterward 
meeting one of his companions, a man advanced in 
years, who, being plundered of all, was begging alms, 
he wept bitterly, calling him by his name. Cambyſes, 
ſtruck with wonder, demanded an anſwer to the fol- 
lowing queſtion : “ Pſammenitus, thy maſter Camby- 
ſes is deſirous to know, why, after thou hadſt ſeen thy 
daughter ſo ignominiofly treated, and thy ſon led to 
execution, withoutexclaiming or weeping, thou ſhouldit 
be ſo highly concerned for a poor man, no way rela- 
ted to thee ?? Pſammenitus returned the following 
anſwer: © Son of Cyrus, the calamities of my family 
are too great to leave me the power of weeping ; but 
the misfortunes of a companion, reduced in his old 
age to want of bread, is a fit ſubje& for lamentation.“ 

Surpriſe and terror are filent paſſions, for a different 
reaſon : they agitate the mind ſo violently, as for a 


time to ſuſpend the exerciſe of its faculties, and among 


others the faculty of ſpeech. ; 

Love and revenge, when immoderate, are not more 
loquacious than immoderate grief. But when theſe 
paſſions become moderate, they ſet the tongue free, 
and, like moderate grief, become loquacious. Mode- 
rate love, when unſucceſsful, is vented in complaints ; 
when ſucceſsful, is full of joy expreſſed by words and 
geſtures. 


As no paſſion hath any long uninterrupted exiſtence, Paß 
nor beats always with an equal pulſe, the language 
ſuggeſted by paſſion is not only unequal but frequent- 
ly interrupted : and even during an uninterrupted fit 
of paſſion, we only expreſs in words the more capital 
ſentiments. In familiar converſation, one who vents 
every ſingle thought, is juſtly hranded with the cha- 
racter of /pquacity ; becauſe ſenſible people expreſs no 
thoughts but what make ſome figure: in the ſame 
manner, we are only diſpoſed to expreſs the ſtrongeſt 
impulſes of paſſion, eſpccially when it returns with im- 
petuolity after interruption, 

It is elſewhere obſerved “, that the ſentiments ought * See th 
to be tuned to the paſſion, and the language to both, e 
Elevated ſentiments require elevated language : tender 
ſentiments ought to be clothed in words that are ſoft 
and flowing: when the mind is depreſſed with any 
paſſion, the ſentiments muſt be expreſſed in words that 
are humble, not low. Words being intimately con- 
nected with the ideas they repreſent, the greateſt har- 
mony 1s required between them : to expreſs, for ex- 
ample, an humble ſentiment in high-ſounding words, 
is diſagreeable by a diſcordant mixture of feelings; 
and the diſcord is not leſs when elevated ſentiments are 
dreſſed in low words: 


Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 

Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſoceo 

Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtæ. 
Horat. Ars poet. I. 8g. 


This, however, excludes not figurative expreſſion, 
which, within moderate bounds, communicates to the 
ſentiment an agreeable elevation. We are ſenſible of 
an effect directly oppoſite, where figurative expreſſion 
1s indulged beyond a juſt meaſure : the oppoſition be- 
tween the expreſſion and the ſentiment makes the diſ- 
cord appear greater than it is in reality. 

At the ſame time, figures are not equally the lan- 
guage of every paſſion : pleaſant emotions, which ele- 
vate or ſwell the mind, vent themſelves in ſtrong epi- 
thets and figurative expreſſion ; but humbling and dil- 
piriting paſſions affe& to ſpeak plain: 


Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri 
Telephus et Peleus : cum pauper et exul uterque; 
Projicit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba, 
Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigeſſe querela. 

Horat. Ars poet. 95. 


Figurative expreſſion, being the work of an enlivened 
imagination, cannot be the language of anguiſh or di- 
ſtreſs. Otway, ſenſible of this, has painted a ſcene of 
diſtreſs in colours finely adapted to the ſubject: there 
is ſcarce a figure in it, except a ſhort and natural ſi- 
mile with which the ſpeech is introduced. Belvidera 
talking to her father of her huſband : 


Think you ſaw what paſt at our laſt parting ; 
Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 

Pacing the earth, and tearing up his ſteps, 

Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 

Of burning fury; think you ſaw his one hand 
Fix'd on my throat, while the extended other 
Graſp'd a keen threat'ning dagger: oh, *twas thus 
We laſt embrac'd, when, trembling with revenge, 
He dragg'd me to the ground, and at my boſom 


Preſented horrid death; cry'd out, My e e 


p.fons. Wh 
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ere are my friends? ſwore, wept, rag'd, threaten'd, words utterance, unleſs when prompted by ſome ſtrong Paſſions. 


For he yet lov'd, and that dear love preſerv'd me [lov'd; 

To this laſt trial of a father's pity, 

J fear not death, but cannot bear a thought 

That that dear hand ſhould do th? unfriendly office, 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me; 

Fly to the ſenate, ſave the promis'd lives N 

Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the ſacrifice. 

Venice preſerv'd, act 5. 

To preſerve the foreſaid reſemblance between words 

and their meaning, the ſentiments of active and hurry- 

ing paſſions ought to be dreſſed in words where ſyl- 

lables prevail that are pronounced ſhort or faſt ; for 


theſe make an impreſſion of hurry and precipitation. 


Emotions, on the other hand, that reſt upon their 
objects, are belt expreſſed by words where ſyllables 
prevail that are pronounced Jong or flow. A. perſon 
alfected with melancholy, has a languid and flow train 
of perceptions. The expreſſion belt ſuited to that ftate 
of mind, is where words, not only of long, but of 
many ſyllables, abound in the compoſition; and for 
that reaſon, nothing can be finer than the following 
pallage : 

In thoſe deep ſolitudes, and awful cells, 

Where heav'nly-penſive Contemplation dwells, 


And ever-mufing Melancholy reigns. 
Pore, Eloiſa to Abelard. 


To preſerve the ſame reſemblance, another circum- 
ſtance is requiſite, that the Janguage, like the emo- 
tion, be rough or ſmooth, broken or uniform. Calm 
and ſweet emotions are beſt expreſſed by words that 
glide ſoftly : ſurpriſe, fear, and other turbulent paſ- 
tions, require an expreſſion both rough and broken. 

It cannot have eſcaped any diligent inquirer into na- 
ture, that in the hurry of paſſion, one generally ex- 
preſſes that thing firſt which is moſt at heart; which is 
beautifully done in the following paſlage. 


Me, me; adſum qui feci : in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis. fEneid. ix. 427. 


Paſſion has often the effect of redoubling words, 
the better to make them expreſs the ſtrong conception 


of the mind. This is finely imitated in the following 
examples, 


— Thou ſun, ſaid J, fair light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains! 
And ye that live, and move, fair creatures! tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here.— 


Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 273. 


— Both have ſinn'd! but thou 
Againſt God only; I, 'gainſt God and thee: 
And to the place of judgment will return; 
There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this wo; 
Me! me! only juſt obje of his ire. 

Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 930. 


1. In general, the language of violent paſſion ought 
to be broken and interrupted. Soliloquies ought to be 
ſo in a peculiar manner : language is intended by na- 
ture for ſociety z and a man when alone, though he 


always clothes his thoughts in words, ſeldom gives his 
Vor. VIII. * * . 
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emotion; and even then by ſtarts and intervals only. 
Shakeſpeare's ſoliloquies may be juſtly eſtabliſhed as a 
model ; for it is not eaſy to conceive any model more 
perfect. Of his many incomparable ſoliloquies, the two 
following only ſhall be quoted, being different in their 


manner, 


Hamlet. Oh, that this too, too ſolid fleſh would 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! [melt, 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His canon *gainſt ſelf- laughter! O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 

Fie on't! O fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to ſeed: things rank and groſs in nature 

Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 

But two months dead! nay, not ſo much; not two 

So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 

That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 

Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth ! 

Mult I remember—-why, ſhe would hang on him, 

As if increaſe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: yet, within a month 

Let me not think —Frailty, thy name is Woman! 

A. little month! or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 

With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears why ſhe, ev'n ſne 

(O heav'n! a beaft, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 

Would _ mourn'd longer—) married with mine 

uncle, 

My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month! 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had !eft the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She married Oh, — wicked ſpeed, to poſt 

With ſuch dexterity to inceftuous ſheets : 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for I muſt hold my tongue 
Hamlet, act 1. ſc. 3. 


% Ford. Hum! ha! is this a viſion? is this a dream? 
do I ſleep? Mr Ford, awake; awake, Mr Ford; 
there's a hole made in your beſt coat, Mr Ford! 
this *tis to be married! this 'tis to have linen and 
* buck baſkets? Well, I will proclaim myſelf what 
I am; I will now take the leacher ; he is at my 
houſe ; he cannot *ſcape me; 'tis impoſſible he 
ſhould ; he cannot creep into a half-penny purſe, 
nor into a pepper-box. But leſt the devil that 
„ guides him ſhould aid him, I will ſearch impoſſible 

places; tho* what I am I cannot avoid, yet to be 
«* what I would not, ſhall not make me tame.” 

Merry Wives of Windſer, act z. ſc. laſt. 

Theſe ſoliloquies are accurate and bold copies of na- 
ture: in a paſſionate ſoliloquy one begins with think- 
ing aloud; and the ſtrongeſt feelings only, are ex- 
preſſed; as the ſpeaker warms, he begins to imagine 
one liſtening, and gradually ſlides into a connected diſ- 
courſe, 

How far diſtant are ſoliloquies generally from theſe 
models? So far indeed as to give diſgult inſtead of 
pleaſure. The firſt ſcene of Iphigenia in Tauris diſ- 
covers that princeſs, in a ſoliloquy, gravely reporting 
to herſelf her own biſtory. There is the ſame impro- 
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introductions of Euripides, almoſt without exception. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous: it puts one in mind 
of a moſt curious device in Gothic paintings, that of 
making every figure explain itſelf by a written label 
iſſuing from its mouth. The deſcription which a pa- 
raſite, in the eunuch of Terence (act 2. ſc. 2.) gives 
of himſelf, makes a ſprightly ſoliloquy : but it is not 
conſiſtent with the rules of propriety ; for no man, in 
his ordinary ſtate of mind and upon a familiar ſubject, 
ever thinks of talking aloud to himſelf. The ſame ob- 
jection lies againſt a ſoliloquy in the Adelphi of the 
ſame author, (ad t. ſc. 1.) The ſoliloquy which 
makes the third ſcene act third of his Heicyra, is in- 
ſufferable ; for there Pamphilus, ſoberly and circum- 
ſtantially, relates to himſelf an adventure which had 
happened to him a moment before. 

Corneille is unhappy in his ſoliloquies : Take for a 
ſpecimen the firſt ſcene of Cinna. 

Racine is extremely faulty in the ſame reſpect. His 
ſoliloquies are regular harangues, a chain completed in 
every link, without interruption or interval : that of 
Antiochus in Berenice (act 1. c. 2.) reſembles a re- 
gular pleading, where the parties pro and con diſplay 
their arguments at full length. The following ſolilo- 
quies are equally faulty: Bajazet, act 3. ſc. 73 Mi- 
thridate, act. 3. ſc. 4. and ad. 4. ſc. 5.; Ipbigenia, 
act. 4. ſc. 8. 

Soliloquies upon lively or intereſting ſubjects, but 
without any turbulence of paſſion, may be carried on 
ina continued chain of thought. If, for example, the 
nature and ſprighilineſs of the fubje& prompt a man to 
ſpeak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, the ex- 
preſſion mult be carried on without break or interrup- 
tion, as in a dialogue between two perſons ; which 
juſtifies Falſtaff's ſoliloquy upon honour : 


« What need I be fo forward with Death, that 
« calls not on me? Well, *tis no matter, Honour pricks 
« me on. But how if Honour prick me off, when I 
« come on? how then? Can Honour ſet a leg? No. Or 
« an arm? No. Or take away the grief of à wound! 
« No. Honour hath no ſkill in ſurgery then ? No. 
« What is Honour? A word. — What is that word 5. 
&« nr Ait; a trim reckoning. — Who hath it? He 
« that dy'd a Wedneſday. Doth he feel it? No. 
© Doth he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible then? Yea, 
& to the dead. But will it not live with the living? 
„% No. Why? Detraction will not ſuffer it. There- 
©« fore I'll none of it; honour is a mere ſcutchcon : 
* and ſo ends my catechiſm. 


Firſt Part, Henry IV. adt 5. ſc. 2. 


And even without dialogue, a continued diſcourſe may 
be juſtified, where a man reaſons in a ſoliloquy vpon 
an important ſubjeQ ; for if in ſuch a caſe it be at all 
excuſeable to think aloud, it is neceſſary that the rea- 
ſoning be carried on in a chain; which juſtifies that 
admirable ſoliloquy in Hamlet upon life and immor- 
tality, being a ſerene meditation-upon the moſt inte- 
reſting of all ſubjects. And the ſame conſideration 
will juſtify the ſoliloquy that introduces the 5th act of 
Addiſon's Cats. 

2. Language ought not to be elevated above the 
tone of the ſentiment. 

Zara. Swift as occaſion, I 
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Paſſions. priety in the firſt ſcene of Alceſtes, and in the other 
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Myſelf will fly; and earlier than the morn 

Wake thee to freedom. Now 'tis late; and yet 
Some news few minutes paſt arriv'd, which ſeem'd 
To ſhake the temper of the king Who knows 
What racking cares diſeaſe a monarch's bed? 

Or love, that late at night ſtill lights his lamp, 
And ftrikes his rays through duſk, and folded lids, 
Forbidding reſt, may ftretch his eyes awake, 

And force their balls abroad at this dead hour, 

I'll try. Mourning Bride, adt 3, . & 


The language here is undonbtedly too pompous and 
laboured for deſcribing ſo ſimple a circumſtance as ab- 
ſence of ſleep. In the following paſſage, the tone of 
the language, warm and plaintive, 1s well ſuited to the 
paſſion, which is recent grief: but every one will be 
ſenſible, that in the laſt couplet ſave one the tone is 
changed, and the mind ſuddenly elevated to be let fall 
as ſuddenly in the laſt couplet: 


It deteſte à jamais ſa coupable victoire, 

Il renonce a la cour, aux humains, à la gloire; 
Et ſe fuiant lui-m&@me, au milieu des deſerts, 
II va cacher fa peine au bout de l'univers; 

La, foit que le ſoleil rendit le jour au monde, 
Soit qu'il finit ſa courſe au vaſte ſeine de Ponde, 
Sa voix faiſoit redire aux echos attendris, 

Le nom, le triſte nom, de ſon malheureusx fils. 

| | Henriade, chant. viii. 229. 

3. Light and airy language is unſuitable to a ſevere 
paſſion, 

Imagery and figurative expreſſion are diſcordant, in 
the higheſt degree, with the agony of a mother, who 
is deprived of two hopeful ſons by a brutal murder. 
Therefore the following paſſage is undoubtedly in a bad 
taſte : 

Queen. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes! 
My unbiown flowers, new appearing ſweets! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fixt in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. 
: Richard III. ad 4. ſe. 4. 


Again, 

K. Philip. You are as fond of grief as of your child: 

Conſtance. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garment with his form; 
Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 
King Jobn, act 3. ſc. 9. 

4. Thoughts that turn upon the expreſſion inſtead 
of the ſubject, commonly called a play of words, be- 
ing low and childiſh, are unworthy of any compoli- 
tion, whether gay or ſcrious, that pretends to any de- 
gree of elevation. : 

In the Amynta of Taſſo, the lover falls into a mere 
play of words, demanding how he who had loſt him- 
ſelf, could find a miſtreſs. And for the ſame reaſon, 
the following paſſage in Corneille has been generally 
condemned : 


Chimene. Mon pere eſt mort, Elvire, et la pie: 
miere EpEe 


Dont s'eſt arméèe Rodrigue a ſa trame coupee- 


Pleurez 


i eee 


PaMong, 
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Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et fondez- vous en eau, 
La moietié de ma vie a mis l'autre au tombeau, 
Et m'oblige a venger, apres ce coup funeſte, 
Celle que je n'ai plus, ſur celle que me reſte. 
Cid, act 3. ſc. 3. 
To die is to be baniſh'd from myſelf: 
And Sylvia is myſelf : baniſh'd from her, 
Is ſelf from ſelf; a deadly baniſhment ? 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 3. ſc. 3. 


Counteſs. I pray thee, Lady, have a better cheer * 
If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs as thine, 
Thou robb'ſt me of a moicty. 


Alls well that ends well, ad 3. ſc. 3. 
K. Henry. O my poor kingdom, fick with civil 


blows ! 
When that my care covld not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
People with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 
Second Part, Henry IV. act 4. ſc. 11. 


Cruda Amarilli, che col nome ancora 
D'amar, ahi laſſo, amaramente inſegni. 
Paſter Fido, act 1. ſc. 2. 


Antony, ſpeaking of Julius Cæſar: 


O world! thou waſt the foreſt of this hart; 
Aud this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, firiken by many princes, 


Doſt thou here lie! Julius Cafar, act 3. ſc. 3. 


Playing thus with the ſound of words, which is till 
worſe than a pun, is the meaneſt of all conceits. But 
Shakeſpeare, when he deſcends to a play of words, 
is not always in the wrong; for it is done ſometimes 


to denote a peculiar character, as in the following 
paſſa ge: 


R. Philip. What ſay'ſt thou, boy? look in the 
lady's face. 

Lewis. I do, my Lord, and in her eye I find 

A wonder, or a wond'rous miracle; 

The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 

Which _ but the ſhadow of your ſon, 

Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow. 

I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelf 

Till now infixed I beheld myſelf 

Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. 
Faulconbridgz. Drawn in the flatt'ring table of 

her eye! 

Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow ! 

And quarter'd in her heart! he doth eſpy 

Himſelf Love's traitor : this is pity now, 


That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there 


ſhould be, 
In ſuch a love ſo vile a lout as he. 
King Jobn, act 2. ſc. 5. 


_.\ Jingle of words is the lowelt ſpecies of that low 
1 3 which is ſcarce ſufferable in any caſe, and leaſt of 
Min an herbie poem: and yet Milton in ſome inſtan- 
ces has deſcended to that puerility: 


Aud brought into the world a world of wo. 
den th'Almighty chrone 
Wb or beſieging — 

nich tempted our attempt 


At one flight bound bigh overleap'd all bound, 


— — — With a ſhout 
Loud as from numbers without number. 


5. One ſhould think it unneceſſary to enter a caveat 
againſt an expreſſion that has no meaning, or no di- 
ſtin& meaning ; and yet ſomewhat of that kind may 
be found even among good writers. 


Sebaſtian. I beg no pity for this mould'ring clay» 
For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Poſſeſſion 1 earth : 
If burnt and ſcatter'd in the air; the winds 
That ſtrow my duſt, diffuſe my royalty, 
And ſpread me o'er your clime; for where one atom 
Of mine ſhall light, know there Sebaſtian reigns. . 
Davprx, Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, at t. 


Cleopatra. Now, what news, my Charmion ? 
Will he be kind? and will he not forſake me? 
Am I to live or die? nay, do I live? 
Or am I dead? for when he gave his anſwer, F 
Fate took the word, and then I liv'd or dy'd. 
Darpv, Al! for love, act 2. 


If ſhe be coy, and ſcorn my noble fire, 
If her chill heart I cannot move ; 
Why, I'll enjoy the very love, 

And make a miſtreſs of my own deſire. 


Paſſions, 


CowEEtv, poem inſcribed, . The Requeſt.” 


His whole poem, inſcribed, y picture, is a jargon 
of the ſame kind, 


Tis he, they cry, by whom 
Not men, but war itſelf is overcome. 
Iudian Queen. 
Such empty expreſſions are finely ridiculed in the Re- 
hearſal.' 


Was't not unjuſt to raviſh hence her breath, 
And in life's ſtead to leave us nought but death? 
Aft 4+ ſc. I, 

Pass10ns, in Medicine, make one of the non- 
naturals, and produce very ſenſible effects. Joy, an- 
ger, and fear, are the principal. In the two hrit, the 
ſpirits are hurried with too great vivacity ; whereas, 
in fear or dread, they are as it were curbed and con- 
centrated : whence we may conclude, that they have a 
very bad effect upon health; and therefore it will be 
beſt to keep them within bounds as much as poſſible, 
and to preſerve an inward ſerenity, calmneſs, and tran- 
quillity. 

Pass ions, in Painting, are the external expreſſions 
of the different diſpoſitions and affections of the mind; 


but particularly their different effects upon the ſeveral 


features of the face: for though the arms, and indeed 


every part of the body *, ſerve likewiſe, by their“ See Ca- 


quick, languid, and varjouſly diverſified mot ions, to“, s 
expreſs the paſſions of the ſoul; yet, in painting, this“ 


difference is molt conſpicuous in the face. See Paixr- 
ING, no 15. and DRAWIVSq, art. 9. 

In ſorrow, joy, love, ſhame, and compaſſion, the 
eyes {well all of a ſudden, are covered with a ſupera- 
bundant moiſture, and drop tears; and, in grief eſpe— 
cially, the corners of the mouth hang down, the eye- 
lids are half ſhut, and the pupil of the eye is elevated 
and half covered; and all the other muſcles of the face 
are relaxed, ſo that the viſage appears longer than or- 
dinary. | 
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Paſſion In fear, terror, fright, and horror, the eye-brows PASTEBOARD, a kind of thick paper, formed Pan 
* 1. are greatly elevated: the eye-lids are expanded as of ſeveral fingle ſheets paſted one upon another, The * 
. wide as poſſible, ſo as to diſcover the white of the chief uſe of paſte board is for binding books, making Pal 

eye; and the pupil is depreſſed, and half covered by letter-caſes, &c. 5 


the lower eye lid: the hair ſtands on end: the mouth 
is at the ſame time wide open; and the lips are ſo far 
drawn back, that the teeth both of the upper and under 
Jaw appear. 

Contempt is expreſſcd by raiſing one fide of the 
upper lip, fo as to diſcover the teeth, whilſt the other 
ſide has a movement like that in laughter, the eye, 
on that fide where the teeth appear, is half ſhut, whilſt 
the other remains open; haweyer, both the pupils are 
depreſſed, 

In jealouſy, envy, hatred, and malice, the eye- 
brows are knit; and, in laughter, all the parts agree, 
tending as it were towards the centre of the face. See 
Plates XC. XCVIII. | 

Pas30xN-Flower. See PASSIFLORA. 

Passiox- Nel, the week immediately preceding the 
feſtival of Eaſter: ſo called, becauſe in that week 
our Saviour's paſſion aud death happened. The 
Thurſday of this week is called Maunday Thurſday ; 
the Friday, Good Friday; and the Saturday, the Great 
Sabbath. 

PASSIVE, in general, denotes ſomething that ſuf- 
fers the action of another, called an agent or active 
poaver. 
this paſſion is termed a paſſive verb which, in the 
learned languages, bas a peculiar termination; as 
amor, doceor, &c. in Latin; that is, an r is added to 
the actives amo, doces and, in the Greek, the inflec- 
tion is made by changing into owe: 3 as rvrlu Turle- 
ua, &. But, in the modern languages, the paſſive 
inflection is performed by means of auxiliary verbs, 


joined to the participle paſſive ; as, „I am praiſed,” 


in Latin laudor, and in Greek eraveopatz Or, I am 
loved,“ in Latin amor, and in Greek g:ixcowa:. Thus 
it appears, that the auxiliary verb J am, ſerves to 
form the paſſives of Engliſh verbs: and the ſame 
holds of the French; as, Fe fuis loue, „I am prai- 
ſed;“ Patete bout, “ have been praiſed,” &c. 

Passivs Title, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
No clxxx. zo. 

PASSOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, cele- 
brated on the 14th day of the month next after the 
veraal equinox, and inſtituted in commemoration of 
their coming out of Egypt; becauſe, on the night 
before their departure, the deſtroying angel, who put 
to death the firſt-born of the Egyptians, paſſed over 
the houſes of the Hebrews, which were ſprinkled with 
the blood of a lamb. The whole tranſaction is rela- 
ted in the xiith chapter of Exodus. 

PASSPORT, or Pass, a licence or writing ob- 
tained from a prince or governor, granting permiſſion 
and a ſafe-conduQt to paſs through his territories with- 
out moleſtation. Alſo a permiſſion granted by any 
ſtate to navigate in ſome particular ſea, without hin- 
drance or moleſtation from it. It contains the name 
of the veſſel, and that of the maſter, together with 
her tonnage and the number of ber crew, certifying 
that ſhe belongs to the ſubjeRs of a particular flare, 
and requiring all perſons at peace with that ſtate to 
ſuffer her to proceed on her voyage without interrup- 
uon, 


In grammar, the verb or word that expreſſes 


PASTERN of Hoss, in the menage, is the di. 
Rance betwixt the joint next the foot and the coronet 
of the hoof. This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in 
middle-ſized horſes ; becauſe long paſterus are weak 
and cannot fo well endure travelling. 57s 

PasTERN- Yoint, the joint next a horſe's foot. 

PASTIL, or PasTEL, among painters, a kind of 
palte made of different colours, ground up with gum- 
water, in order to make Crayons. 

PasTiL, in pharmaey, is a dry compoſition of 
{weet-ſmelling reſins, aromatic woods, &c. ſometimes 
burnt to clear and ſcent the air of a chamber, 

PASTINACA, the Pazsxee, in botany, a genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants. There are only two ſpecies of this 
genus; the principal of which is the paſtinaca ſativa, 
or garden-parſnep: which is an exceeding fine elculent 
root. It is to be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
February-or March, in a rich mellow ſoil, which mult 
be deep dug, that the roots may be able to run deep 
without hindrance. 

It is a common practice to fow carrots at the ſame 
time, upon the ſame ground with the parſneps; and 
if the carrots are deſigned to be drawn young, there 
is no harm in it. The parſneps, when they are grown 
up a little, muſt be thinned to a foot diſtance, and 
carefully kept clear of weeds. They are fineſt taſted 


juſt at the ſeaſon when the leaves are decayed ; and 


ſuch as are defirous to eat them in ſpring ſhould have 
them taken up in autumn, and preſerved in ſand. 
When the ſeeds are to be ſaved, ſome very ſtrong and 
fine plants ſhould be left four feet diſtance ; and to- 
wards the end of Auguſt, or in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the ſeeds will be ripe: they muſt then de 
carefully gathered, and dried on a coarſe cloth. They 
ſhould always be ſown the ſpring following ; for they 
do not keep well. 

PASTORAL, in general, ſomething that relates 
to ſhepherds; hence we ſay, paſtoral life, manners, 
poetry, &c. 5 

Pas rok AL Poetry. See Pot rav, n* 63. : 

PASTRY, that branch of cookery which is chiefly 
taken up in making pies, paſties, cakes, &c. : 

Dr Cullen obſerves, that paſte is very hard and ia- 
digeſtible without butter; and, even with it, is apt to 
produce heart-burn and aceſcency. Perhaps this 18 
increaſed by the burned butter, from a certain ſenfidi- 
lity in the ſtomach, which occafions all empyreumatic 
oils to be long retained, and fo turn ranceſcent and 
acid, 

PASTURE, or PasTuxt-Land, is that reſerved 
for feeding cattle. 

Paſture-land is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that 
many prefer it even to corn-land, becauſe of the {ma 
hazard and labour that attends it ; and as it lays the 
foundation for molt of the profit that is expected from 
the arable land, becauſe of the manure afforded by 
the cattle which are fed upon it. Where dung 8 
not to be bought, as is often the caſe in places * 
from large towns, the farmer is forced to pop, 
che arable to the paſture land, in ſuch a manner, [ yk 


. 


goniz. the cattle fed on the latter may be ſufficient for a ſup- 
ly of dung ſo neceſſary for producing the fruits of the 
er. 
AT AGONTIA, a country of South America, com- 
prehending all that country extending from Chili and 
Paraguay to the utmolt extremity of South America 
that is, from 35 almoſt to 54 of latitude: being ſur- 
rounded by the countries juſt mentioned, the South and 
North Seas, and the Straits of Magellan, which ſepa- 
rate it from the iſland called Terra del Fuego, and ex- 
tend about 116 leagues in length from ſca to ſea, but 
only from half a league to three or four in breadth. 

This country had the name of Terra Magellanica, 
from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe officer in the 
ſervice of the Catholic king, who is reported to have 
ſailed through the ſtraits that alſo bear his name, from 
the North to the South Sea, in the year 1510. 

The lofty mountains of the Andes, which are co- 
vered with ſnow a great part of the year, traverſing the 
country from north to ſouth, the air is ſaid to be much 
colder than in the north under the ſame parallels of 
latitude. Towards the north, it is ſaid to be covered 
with wood, and ſtored with an inexhauſtible fund of 
large timber; whereas, to the ſouthward, not ſo much 
as a fingle tree fit for any mechanical purpoſe 1s to be 
ſeen: yet there is good paſture, and incredible numbers 
of wild horned cattle- and horſes, which were firſt 
brought hither by the Spaniards, and have increaſed 
amazingly. Freſh water, we are told by ſome writers, 
is very ſcarce; but if that were really the caſe, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the preſent inhabitants, and ſuch 
multitudes of cattle, could ſubſiſt. The eaſt coaſt is 
moltly low land, with few or no good harbours: one of 
the belt is Port St Julian. 

Patagonia is inhabited by a variety of Indian tribes; 
as the Patagons, from which the country takes its 
name; the Pampas, the Coſſares, &c. of whom we 
know very little. Only it appears, from the accounts of 
former voyagers, lately confirmed by commodore Byron 
and his crew, and the teſtimonies of other navigators, 
that ſome of them are of a gigantic ſtature, and clo- 
thed with ſkins; but it would ſeem that there are 0- 
thers who go almoſt quite naked, notwithſtanding the 
inclemency of the climate. Some of them alſo, that 
live about the Straits, if we may credit the navigators 
who have paſſed that way into the South Sea, are per- 
let ſavages: but thoſe with whom commodore Byron 
and-his people converſed, are repreſented as of a more 
you humane diſpoſition; only, like other ſavages, they 
we on fiſh and game, and what the earth produces 
ſpontaneouſly. 

The Spaniards once built a fort upon the Straits, 
and left a garriſon in it, to prevent any other Euro- 
p<an nation paſſing that way into the South Sea: but 
molt of the men periſhed by famine, whence the place 
obtained the name of Port Famine; and no people have 
©.tempted to plant colonies here ever ſince. 

About the middle of the Strait is a promontory call- 


ed Cape Froiſard, which is the moſt ſoutherly on the 
continent of South America. 


2 bo cluſters of lands. On the welt coaſt are the 
mag ladre de Dios, Santa Trinidad, Santa Cruz, 
= es of the Chunians and Huillans, the Sarmientos, 

many others; to the number of 80 ia all, as ſome 
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n the coaſts of Patagonia lie a great number of . 


1 


ſay. Of thoſe on the ſouth coaſt, the moſt conſider- Patan 
able are Terra del Fuego, and Staten Land. Ste theſe 
articles. 

PATAN, a kingdom of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, 
and in the peninſula of Malacca, and on the eaſtern 
coaſt between the kingdoms of Siam and Paha. The 
inhabitants are partly Mahometans and partly Gentoos; 
but they are all very voluptuous. 'The air is wholeſome, 
though very hot; and they have no ſeaſons but the 
winter and ſummer. The former is more properly the 
rainy ſeaſon ; and contains the months of November, 
December, and January. The woods are full of cle- 
phants and many wild animals. Some voyagers pre- 
tend that this country is governed by a queen, who ne- 
ver marries, but may have as many gallants as ſhe 
pleaſes. They have ſome trade with the Chineſe; and 
the principal town is of the ſame name, which is one 
of the ſtrongeſt in theſe parts, having a well defended 
habour. 

PaTAN, a town of Aſia, and capital of a province of 
the ſame name, in the dominions of the Great Mogul; 
it is very little known. E. Long. 109. 0. N. Lat. 27. 


30. 

PATAVINITY, among critics, de notes a peculi- 
arity of Livy's diction; derived from Patavium or Pa- 
dua, the place of his nativity: but wherein this pata- 
vinity conſiſts, they are by no means agreed. 

PATARA, (Livy, Mela); the capital of Lycia, 
to the eaſt of the mouth of the river Xanthus; famous 
for a temple and oracle of Apollo, thence called Pa- 
tareus, three ſyllables only; but Patarzus, (Horace). 
For the fix winter months, Apollo gave anſwers at Pa- 
tara; and for the ſix ſummer at Delos, (Virgil, Ser- 
vius): theſe are the Jyciæ Sortes of Virgil. The town | 
was ſituated in a peninſula, called LZyciorum Cherſoneſus, 
(Stephanus). 

PATAVIUM, (Tacitus, Strabo) ; a town of the 
Tranſpadana, fituate on the left or north bank of the 
Medoacus Minor ; founded by Antenor the Trojan, 
(Mela, Virgil, Seneca); Patavini, the people, ( Livy ); 
who himſelf was a native, and by Aſinius Pollio char- 
ged with pativinity. Now Padua, in the territory and 
to the weſt of Venice. E. Long. 12. 15. N. Lat. 45. 


Patent. 


o. 
y PATAY, a town of France, in the province of Or- 
leannois, remarkable for the defeat of the Engliſh in 
1429, and where Joan of Arc did wonders. E. Long. 
1. 43. N. Lat. 48. 5. | 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, reſem- 
bling what is called an horſe's ſhoe. 

PATEE, or PaTTEe, in heraldry, a croſs ſmall in 
the centre, and widening to the extremes, which are 
very broad. 

PATELLA, or Knre-yAax, in anatomy. See 
there, no 58. | 

PaTELLA, the Limpet, a genus of inſeQs belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teſtacea, It is an animal 
of the ſnail kind; the ſhell conſiſts of one conical valve 
without any ſpiral. There are 36 ſpecies; principally 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in their ſhells. _ 

PATENT, in general, denotes ſomething that 
ſtand open or expanded : thus a leaf 1s ſaid to be pa- 
tent, when it ſtands almoſt at right angles with the 
ſtalk. 


or Letters Patent, See LETTER. 
PaTExNT, or Letters Pa Ks 
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PATER xosTEs, the Lord's Prayer, ſo called from 
the two firſt words thereof in Latin. 

Parka Vester, iſlands of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indian 
ſea, ſo called becauſe of the great number of rocks, 
which ſailors have likened to the beads with which 
the Papiſts tell their pater-noſter. They abound in corn 
and fruits, and are very populous. 

PATER raTtraTus, in Roman antiquity, an offi- 
cer choſen by one of the college of feciales out of their 
own body, to treat with an enemy on the ſubject of 
war and peace. He derived his title from a circum- 
Rance neceſſary to his enjoying it: for in order that he 
might be the more firmly intereſted in the fate of his 
country, he was to have both a father and a ſon living 
at the ſame time. 

PATERA, among antiquaries, a goblet or veſſel 
uſed by the Romans in their ſacrifices ; wherein they 
offered their conſecrated meats to the gods, and where- 
with they made libations. See Sack1Fice and LiBa- 
T1ON., 

The word is Latin, formed from pateo, I am o- 
pen;“ guid pateat, „ becauſe it has a great aperture; 
in contraditiintion to bottles, &c. which have only 
narrow necks, or whoſe aperture is leſs than the body 
of the veſſel. 

On medals the patera is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral 
deities ; and frequently in the hands of princes, to 
mark the ſacerdotal authority joined with the imperial, 
XC. 

Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that beſide the patera, 
there is frequently an altar upon which the patera ſeems 
to be pouring its contents. 

The patera was of gold, ſilver, marble, braſs, glaſs, 
or earth; and they uſed to incloſe it in urns with the 
aſhes of the deceaſed, after it had ferved for the liba- 
tions of the wine and liquors at the funeral. 

The patera is an ornament in architeQure, frequently 
feen in the Doric freeze, and the tympans of arches. 

PATERCULUS (Caius Velleius), an ancient Ro- 
man hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the reign of Tiberius 
Cæſar, was born in the year of Rome 735. His ance- 
tors were illuſtrious for their merit and their offi- 
ces. His grandfather eſpouſed the party of Tibe- 
rius Nero, the emperor's father; but being old and 
infirm, and not able to accompany Nero when be 
retired from Naples, he ran himſelf through with 
his ſword. His father was a ſoldier of rank, and ſo 
was Paterculus himſelf. He was a military tribune 
when Cajus Cæſar, a grandſon of Auguſtus, had an 
interview with the king of the Parthians, in an ifland 
of the river Euphrates, in the year 753. He com- 
manded the cavalry in Germany under Tiberius; and 
accompanied that prince for nine years ſucceſſively in 
all his expeditions. He received honourable rewards 
irom him; but we do not find that he was preferred 
to any higher dignity than the prætorſhip. The praiſes 
he beitows upon Sejanus give ſome probability to the 
conjecture, that he was looked upon as a friend of this 
favourite, and conſequently that he was involved in his 
ruin. His death is placed by Mr Dodwell in the year 
of Rome 784, when he was in his goth year. 

He wrote an abridgment of the Roman hiſtory in 
two books, which is very curious. His purpoſe was 
only to deduce things from the foundation of Rome to 
the time wherein he lived, but he began his work with 
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far Germanicus! how obliquely does he ruin the repu- 
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things previous to that memorable æra: for, though bn 
the beginning of his firſt book is wanting, we yet find = 
in what remains of it, an account of many cities more 
ancient than Rome. He promiſed a larger hiſtory 
and no doubt would have executed it well: for durin 

his military expeditions he had ſcen, as he tells us, the 
provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, Afia Minor, 
and other more eaſterly regions; eſpecially upon the 
ſhores of the Euxine ſea, which had furniſhed his mind 
with much entertaining end uſeful knowledge, In the 
Abridgment which we have, many particulars are rela. 
ted that are no where elſe to be found; and this makes 
it the more valuable. The ſtyle of Paterculus, though 
miſerably diſguiſed through the careleſſneſs of tranſcri. 
bers, and impoſlible to be reſtored to purity for want 
of manuſcripts, is yet manifeſtly worthy of his age, 
which was the time of pure Latinity. The preate(t 
excellence of this hiſtorian lies in bis manner of com. 
mending and blaming thoſe he ſpeaks of; which he 
does in the fineſt terms and moſt delicate expreſſions, 
He is, however, condemned, and indeed with the 
greztelt reaſon, for his partiality to the houſe of Ay. 
guſtus; and for making the moſt extravagant eulogies, 
not only upon Tiberius, but even upon his favourite Se- 
Janus: whom, though a vile and cruel monſter, Parter- 
culus celebrates as one of the moſt excellent perſons the 
Roman commonwealth had produced. Lipſius, though 
he praiſes him in other reſpects, yet cenſures him molt 
ſeverely for his inſincerity and partiality. “ Velleius 
Paterculus (ſays he), railes my indignation: he repre- 
ſents Sejanus as endowed with all good qualities. The 
impudence of this hiſtorian! But we know, that he was 
born, and died, to the deſtruction of mankind. After 
many commendations, he concludes, that Livia was a 
woman more reſembling the gods than men: and as to 
Tiberius, he thinks it a crime to ſpeak otherwiſe of him 
than as of an immortal Jove. What fincere and honeſt 
mind can bear this? On the other hand, how artfully 
does he every where conceal the great qualities of Cz- 


tation of Agrippina and others, whom Tiberius was 
thought to hate! In ſhort, he is nothing but a court- 
proſtitute. You will ſay, perhaps, it was unſafe to 
ſpeak the truth at thoſe times: I grant it ; but if he 
could not write the truth, he ought not to have writ- 
ten lies: none are called to account for filence.” La 
Mothe le Vayer has made a very juſt remark upon this 
occaſion: * The ſame fault (ſays he) may be obſerved 
in many others, who have written the hiftory of their 
own times, with a deſign to be publiſhed while the 
lived.“ 

It is ſtrange, that a work ſo elegant and worthy to 
be preſerved, and of which, by realon of its Nan, 
copies might be ſo eaſily taken, ſhould have been 10 
near being loſt. One manuſcript only has had the luc 
to be found, as well of this author among the Latins, 
as of Heſychius among the Greeks: in which, ns 
great critic of our own nation, “ The faults Zou 
icribes are found ſo numerous, and the defects ſo # 
yond all redreſs, that notwithitanding the pains of the 
learned and moſt acute critics for two whole centuries 
theſe books ſtill are, and are like to continue, 4 w 
heap of errors.” No ancient author but Priſcian ma * 
mention of Paterculus: the moderns have done him! 


fiaitely more jultice, and have illuſtrated him with ”_ 
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kh and commentaries. He was firſt publiſhed, from the 
| manuſcript of Morbac, by Rhenanus, at Baſil in 1520: 
mos. .ferwards by Lipſius at Leyden in 1581; then by Ge- 
rard Voſſius in 1639; next by Boeclerus at Straſburg 
in 1642; then by Thyſius and others; and, laſtly, by 
Peter Burman at Leyden 1719, in 8 ro. To the Ox- 
ford edition in 1693, 8vo, were prefixed the Annales 
Vell:iani of Mr Dodwell, which ſhew deep learning 
and a great knowledge of antiquity. 

PATH, in general, denotes the courſe or track mark- 
ed out or run over by a body in motion. 

For the path of the moon, &c. fee AsTRONOMY, 
n 147, 155: 

PATHETIC, whatever relates to the paſſions, or 

that is proper to excite or awake them, The word 
comes from the Greek T=@, paſion, or emotion. See 
PASSION. 
PATHOGNOMONIC, among phyficians, an ap- 
pellation for a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms that 
are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are found in that 
only, and in no other. 

PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine which ex- 

plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes and ſymp- 
toms. See MepicixE. 
PATHOS, a Greek term, literally ſignifying paſ- 
ſion. | 
PATIN (Guy), profeſſor of phyſic in the royal col- 
lege of Paris, was born in 1602. He made his way 
into the world merely by the force of his genius, be- 
ing at firſt corrector of a printing-houſe. He was a 
man of great wit and erudition: he ſpoke with the 
gravity of a Stoic, but his expreſſions were very ſati- 
rical, He hated bigotry, ſuperſtition, and knavery; 
had an upright ſoul, and a well-diſpoſed heart. He 
was a moſt tender father, courteous to every body, and 
polite in the higheſt degree. He died in 1672, and did 
not owe his reputation to any writings publiſhed in his 
life-time vupon phyſic ; but les letters which appeared 
aſter his death have rendered his name very famous. 
He left a ſon mentioned in the enſuing article. 

Parix (Charles), who made a great figure in the 
world, and excelled in the knowledge of medals. He 
was born in Paris in 1633; and made ſo ſurpriſing a 
progreſs, that he maintained theſes in Greek and La- 
tin, on all parts of philoſophy, in 1647. He ſtudied 
the law in compliance to an uncle, and was admitted 
an advocate in the parliament of Paris; but could not 
lay adde that of phyſic; for which he always had 
an inclination, He therefore quitted the Jaw, and 
devoted himſelf to phyſie; in which, after taking the 
doctor's degree, he applied himſelf to practice, with 
great ſucceſs, He afterwards travelled into Germany, 
Holland, England, Switzerland, and Italy. In 1676 
he was appointed profeſſor of phyſie in Padua; and 
three years after was created a knight of St Mark. He 
died in that city in 1694. His works are many, and 
why known to the learned world. His wife too, and 
* daughters, were authoreſſes. 

PA'TMOS (anc. geog.), one of the Sporades ( Dio- 
yſius); 30 miles in compaſs (Pliny); concerning which 
"a read very little in authors. It was rendered famous 
WO exile of St John and the Revelation ſhewed him 
8 is now in the hands of the Turks. It is con- 
me t e for its harbours; but the inhabitants derive 

© benefit from them, becauſe the corſairs have ob- 
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liged them to quit the town and retire to a hill on 
which St John's convent ſtands. This convent is a cita- 
del, conſiſting of ſeveral irregular towers, and is a ſub- 
ſtantial building ſeated on a very ſteep rock. The 
whole iſland is very barren, and without wood; how- 
ever, it abounds with partridges, rabbits, quails, 
turtles, pigeons, and ſnipes. All their corn does not 
amount to 1000 barrels in a year. It is 18 miles in 
circumference; and there are ſcarce 300 men in it: but 
there are above 20 women to one man, who expect that 
all ſtrangers who land in the iſland ſhould carry ſome 
of them away. To the memory of St John, is an her- 
mitage on the ſide of a mountain, where there is a cha- 
pel not above eight paces long and five broad. Over 
head they ſhew a chink in the rock, through which 
they pretend that the Holy Ghoſt dictated to St John. 
E. Long. 26. 40. N. Lat. 37. 20. 

PATNA, a town of Aſia, in the dominions of the 
Great Mogul, and capital of a territory of the ſame 
name, to the north of the kingdom of Bengal, where 
the Engliſh have factories for ſaltpetre, borax, and 
raw-filk. It alſo produces large quantities of opium. 
The town is large, but the houſes are built at a di- 
ſtance from each other. It is ſeated in a fertile plea- 
ſant country, 400 miles ealt of Agra. E. Long. 85. 
40. N. Lat. 25. 25. 

PATANCE, in heraldry, is a croſs, flory at the 
ends ; from which it differs only in this, that the ends, 
inſtead of turning down like a fleur de lis, are extend- 
ed ſomewhat in the pattee form. Sce Froxy. 

POTOMACK, a large river of North America, 
in Virginia, which riſes in the Alleghany mountains, 
ſeparates Virginia from Maryland, and falls into Che- 
ſapeak bay. It is about ſeven miles broad, and is 
navigable for near 200 miles. 

PATRANA, or PasTrAXA, a town of New Ca- 
ſtile in Spain, with the title of a duchy. It is ſeated 
bet ween the rivers Tajo and Tajuna, in E. Lon. o. 15. 

PATRAS, an ancient and flouriſhing town of Eu- 
ropean Turky, in the Morea, capital of a duchy, with 
a Greek archbiſhop's ſee. It is pretty large and po- 
pulous ; and the Jews, who are one third part of the 
inhabitants, have four ſynagogues. There are ſeveral 
handſome moſques and Greek churches. The Jews 
carry on a great trade in ſilk, leather, honey, wax, 
and cheeſe. There are cypreſs trees of a prodigious 
height, and excellent pomegranates, citrons, and oran- 
ges. It has been ſeveral times taken and retaken, and 
it is juſt now in the hands of the Turks. It is ſeated 
in E. Long. 21. 57. N. Lat. 38. 20. 

PATRICA, a town of Italy in the territory of the 
church, and in the Campagna of Rome, towards the 
ſea-coaſt, and eight miles caſt of Oſtia. About a 
mile from this place is a hill called Monte di Livano, 
which ſome have thought to be the ancient Lavinium 
founded by Æneas. 

- PATRES conscR1PT1, 
NATOR. 

PATRIARCH, PaTRNIARcHhA, one of thoſe firſt 
fathers who lived towards the beginning of the world, 
and who became famous by their long lines of deſcend- 
ants. Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and his twelve 
ſons, are the patriarchs of the Old Teſtament ; Seth, 
Enoch, &c. were autediluvian patriarchs. | 


PaTRIaRCHS, among Chriſtians, are an 
Ig. 


Sce Conscrier and Se- 


Patna 


Patriarch, 
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Patriarchs dignitaries, or biſhops, ſo called from their paternal and Whitby on the New Teſtament, make a regular Pu; 
authority in the church. The power of patriarchs was continued commentary in Engliſh on all the ſacred 1 


Patrick. not the ſame in all, but differed according to the dif- books. Para, 
ferent cuſtoms of countries, or the pleaſures of kings PATRIMONY, a right or eſtate inherited by a —< 


and councils. Thus the patriarch of Conſtantinople 
grew to be a patriarch over the patriarchs of Epheſus 
and Cæſarea, and was called the ecumenical and uni- 
verſal patriarch ; and the patriarch of Alexandria had 
ſome prerogatives which no other patriarch but himſelf 
enjoyed, ſuch as the right of conſecrating and ap- 
proving every ſingle biſhop under his juriſdiction, 

PATRIARCHAL cxross, in heraldry, is that 
where the ſhaft is twice croſſed ; the lower arms being 
longer than the —_ ones. 

PATRICIAN, among the ancient Romans, a title 
given to the deſcendents of the hundred, or, according 
to others, of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by 
Romulus, and by him called patres, “ fathers.” 

PATRICK (St), the apoltle of Ireland, and ſe- 
cond biſhop of that country in the 5th century. At 
16 years of age he was made a ſlave, and continued ſo 
for fix years. Then he became a diſciple of St Mar- 
tine of Tours, who ordained him prieft, and ſent him 
into Ireland, where he laboured ſucceſsfully for 60 
years in converting the inhabitants. 

PaTrick (Simon), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born at Gainſborough in Lincolaſhire in 1626. 
In 1644 he was admitted into Queen's college, Cam- 
bridge, and entered into holy orders. After being for 
ſome time chaplain to Sir Walter St Jobn, and vicar of 
the church at Batterſea in Surry, he was preferred to 
the rectory of St Paul's, Covent-garden, in London, 
where he continued all the time of the plague. in 1665 
among his pariſhioners, to their great comfort. In 
1668 he publiſhed his Friendly Debate between a Con- 
formiſt and a Non-conformiſt. This was anſwered by 
the Diſſenters, whom he had much exaſperated by it ; 
but by his moderation and candour toward them after- 
wards, they were perfectly reconciled to him, and he 
brought over many of them to the communion of the 
eſtabliſhed church. In 1678 he was made dean of 
Peterborough, where he was much beloved. In 1682, 
Dr Lewis de Moulin, who had been a hiſtory- profeſ- 
ſor at Oxford, and written many bitter books againſt 
the church of England, ſent for Dr Patrick upon his 
ſick-bed, and made a ſolemn declaration of his regret 
on that account, which he ſigned, and it was publiſh- 
ed after his death. During the reign of king James, 
the dean's behaviour ſhewed that he had nothing more 
at heart than the Proteſtant religion ; for which he 
ventured all that was dear to him, by preaching and 
writing againſt the errors of the church of Rome. In 
1687 he publiſhed a prayer compoſed for that difficult 
time, when perſecution was expected by all who ſtood 
firm to their religion. The year after the Revolution, 
the dean was appointed biſhop of Chicheſter, and was 
employed with others of the new biſhops to ſettle the 
affairs of the church in Ireland. In 1691 he was 
tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, in the room of the de- 
prived biſhop Turner. He died in 1707, after having 
publiſhed various works ; among which the moſt di- 
ftinguiſhed are his Paraphraſes and Commentaries on 
the holy ſcriptures, 3 volumes folio. Theſe, with 
Lowth on the proverbs, Arnold on the Apocrypha, 


perſon from his anceſtors. 

The term patrimony has been alſo given to church. 
eſtates or revenues; in which ſenſe avthors ſtill ſay 
the patrimony of the church of Rimini, Milan, "a 
The church of Rome hath patrimonies in France, A. 
frica, Sicily, and many other countries. To create 
the greater reſpe& to the eſtates belonging to the 
church, it was uſual to give their patrimonies the names 
of the ſaints they held in the higheſt veneration : thus 
the eſtate of the church of Ravenna was called the ba- 
trimony of St Apollinarius ; that of Milan, the patr;. 
mony of St Ambroſe ; and the eſtates of the Roman 
church were called the patrimoay of St Peter in Abru:. 
20, the patrimony of St Peter in Sicily, and the like. 

What is now called St Peter's patrimony is only the 
duchy of Caſtro, and the territory of Orvietto. See 
CasTRO, &c. 

PATRIPASSIANS, yraTRrIPASSIANI, in church- 
hiſtory, a Chriſtian ſect, who appeared about the lat- 
ter end of the 2d century; ſo called, from their aſcri- 
bing the paſſion to the Father: for they aſſerted the 
unity of God in ſuch a manner as to deſtroy all di- 
ſtinctions of perſons, and to make the Father and Son 
preciſely the ſame ; in which they were followed by 
the Sabellians and others. The author and head of 
the Patripaſſians was Praxeas, a philoſopher of Phry- 
gia in Alia, 

PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the 
guards or watch in the night-time, to obſerve what 
paſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tran- 
quillity of a city or camp. 'The patrol generally con- 
fiſts of a body of five or fix men, detached from a bo- 
dy on guard, and commanded by a ſerjeant. 

They go every hour of the night, from the beating 
of the tattoo until the reveille : they are to walk in 
the ſtreets in garriſons, and all over the camp in the 
field, to prevent diſorders, or any number of people 
from aſſembling together: they are to (ec the lights 
in the ſoldiers barracks put out, and to take up allthe 
ſoldiers they find out of their quarters. Sometimes 
patrols conſiſt of an officer and 30 or 40 men, 2s wel 
infantry as cavalry ; but then the enemy is generally 
near at hand, and conſequently the danger greater. 

PATRON, among the Romans, was an appellation 
given to a maſter who had freed his ſlave, As ſoon 3 
the relation of maſter expired, that of patron began: 
for the Romans in giving their ſlaves their freedom, 
did not deſpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges 
in them; the law ftill ſubjected them to conſiderable 
ſervices and dutics towards their patrons, the negleC 
of which was very ſeverely puniſhed. 

Patron was alſo a name which the people of Rome 
gave to ſome great man, under whoſe protection they 
uſually put themſelves ; paying him all kinds of ho- 
nour and reſpect, and denominating themlcives his 
clients; while che patron, on his ſide, granted them 
his credit and protection. 5 | 

PaTRoON, in the church of Rome, a faint, * 
name a perſon bears, or under whoſe protection AY 
put, and whom ne takes particular care to invoke : ; 


rona90, A ſaint, 
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ja whoſe name a church or order is founded, 
ParroN, in the canon and common law, 18 a per- 


ſon, who having the advowſon of a parſonage, vica- 
rage, or the like ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his 
manor, bath, on that account, the gift and diſpoſition 
of the benefice, and may preſent to it whenever it be- 
comes vacant. The patron's right of diſpoſing of a 
henefice, originally ariſes either from the patron, or 
ks anceſtors, &c. being the founders or builders of the 


church; from their having given lands for the main- 


renance thereof; or, from the church's being built on 
their ground; and frequently from all three toge- 


ther. . : 
PATRONAGE, or Anvowson, a fort of incor- 
poreal hereditament, conſiſting in the right of preſen- 
tation to a church or ecclefiaſtical benefice, Ad- 
vowſon, advocatio, ſigniftes in clientelam recipere, the 
taking into protection; and therefore is ſynonymous 
with patronage, patronatus : and he who has the 
right of advowſon is called the patron of the church. 
For, when lords of manors firſt built churches on their 


int. own demeſnes, and appointed the tithes of thoſe ma- 


nors to be paid to the officiating miniſters, which be- 
fore were given to the clergy in common (from whence 
aroſe the diviſion of pariſhes), the lord, who thus built 
a church, and endowed it with glebe or land, had of 
common right a power annexed of nominating ſuch 
miniſter as he pleaſed, (provided he were canonically 
qualified), to officiate in that church, of which he was 
the founder, endower, maintainer, or, in one word, the 
patron, 

Advowſons are either advowſons appendant, or ad- 
vowſons in groſs. Lords of manors being originally 
the only founders, and of courſe the only patrons, of 
ehurches, the right of patronage or preſentation, ſo 
long as it continues annexed to the poſſeſſion of the 
manor, as ſome have done from the foundation of the 
church to this day, is called an advowſon appendant : 
and it will paſs, or be conveyed, together with the 
manor, as incident and appendant thereto, by a grant 
of the manor only, without adding any other words. 
But where the property of the advowſon has been 
ence ſeparated from the property of the manor, by 
legal conveyance, it is called an advowſon in groſs, 
or at large, and never can be appendant any more; 
but is for the future annexed to the perſon of its owner, 
and not to his manor or lands. 

Advowſons are alſo either preſentative, collative, or 
a native. And advowſon preſentative is where the 
patron hath a right of preſentation to the biſhop or 
ordinary, and moreover to demand of him to inſlitute 
Lis clerk if he finds him canonically qualified : and 
this is the moſt uſual advowſon. An advowſon colla- 
tive is where the biſhop and patron are one and the 
lame perſon: in which caſe the biſhop cannot preſent 
to himſelf; but he does, by the one act of collation, 
or conterring the benefice, the whole that is done in 
mon cafes, by both preſentation and inſtitution. 
n advowſon donative is when the king, or any ſub- 
ect by lis licence, doth found a church or chapel, 
and ordains that it ſhall be merely in the gift or diſ- 
polal of the patron ; ſubject to his viſitation only, and 
* '0 that of the ordinary; and veſted abſolutely in 
ine clerk by the pairon's deed of donation, without 


preſentation, inſtitution, or induction. This is laid 
Vor. VIII. 1 


i 


to have been anciently the only way of conferring Patronage, 
- eccleſiaſtical benefices in England; the method of in- Patrovymic 


„ 


ſtitution by the biſhop not being eſtabliſhed more 
early than the time of archbiſhop Becket in the 
reign of Henry II. and therefore, though pope Alex- 
ander III. in a letter to Becket, ſeverely inveighs 
againſt the prava conſuetudo, as he calls it, of inveſti- 
ture conferred by the patron only, this however ſhews 
what was then the common uſage. Others contend, 
that the claim of the biſhops to inſtitution is as old 
as the firſt planting of Chriſtianity in this iſland ; 


and in proof of it they allege a letter from the Eng- 


liſh nobility to the pope in the reign of Henry the 
third, recorded by Matthew Paris, which ſpeaks of 

reſentation to the biſhop as a thing immemorial. 

he truth ſeems to be, that, where the benetice was 
to be conferred on a mere layman, he was firſt pre- 
ſented to the biſhop in order to receive ordination, 
who was at liberty to examine and refuſe him : bat 
where the clerk was already in orders, the living was 
uſually veſted in him by the ſole donation of the pa- 
tron ; till about the middle of the 12th century, when 
the pope and his biſhops endeavoured to introduce a 
kind of feodal dominion over eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
and, in conſequence of that, began to claim and exer- 
ciſe the right of inſtitution univerſally, as a ſpecies of 
ſpiritual inveſtiture. 

However this may be, if, as the law now ſtands, 
the true patron once waives this privilege of donation, 
and preſents to the biſhop, and his clerk is admitted 
and inſtituted, the advowſon is now become for ever 
preſentative, and ſhall never be donative any more. 
For theſe exceptions to general rules and common 
right, are ever looked upon by the law in an un- 
favourable view, and conſtrued as ſtrictly as poſſible, 
If therefore the patron, in whom ſuch pecullar right 
reſides, does once give up that right, the law, which 
loves uniformity, will interpret it to be done with an 
intention of giving it up for ever; and will therefore 
reduce it to the ſtandard of other eccleſiaſtical livings. 
See further, Law, Part III. No clix. 5,—9. 

Arms of PATRONAGE, 1n heraldry, are thoſe on the 
top of which are ſome marks of ſubjection and de- 
pendence : thus the city of Paris bears the fleurs de lis 
in chief, to ſhew her ſubjection to the king; and the 
cardinals, on the top of their arms, bear thoſe of the 
pope, who gave them the hat, to ſhew that they are 
his creatures. 

PATRONYMIC, among grammarians, is applied 
to ſuch names of men or women as are derived from 
thoſe of parents or anceſtors. 

Patronymics are derived, 1. From the father ; as 
Pelides, 7. e. Achilles the ſon of Peleus. 2. From 
the mother; as Philyrides, z. e. Chiron the fon of 
Philyra. 3. From the grandfather on the father's 
fide; as acides, i. e. Achilles the grandſon of Ma— 
cus. 4. From the grandfather by the mother's ſide; 
as Atlantiades, i. e. Mercury the grandſon of Atlas, 
And, 5. From the kings and founders of nations; as 
Romulidz, f. c. the Romans from their founder king 
Romulus. 

The termination of Greek and Latin patronymics 
are chiefly four, viz. der, of which we have examples 
above; as, as Thaumantias, f. e. Iris the daughter of 
Thamaus; is, as Atlantis, z. e. Electra the daughter 
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Patros 


l 
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of Atlas; and ze, as Nerine, the daughter of Nereus. 
Of theſe terminations des is maſculine ; and as, i, and 
ne, feminine: des and ne are of the firſt deelenſion, as 
and i; of the third. 

PATROS, (Jeremiah, Ezekiel), appears from the 
context to be meant of a part of Egypt. Bochart 
thinks it denotes the Higher Egypt : the Septuagint 
tranſlate it the country of Pathure; in Pliny we have 
the Namo, Phaturites in the Thebais; in Ptolemy, 
Pathyris, probably the metropolis. From the He- 
brew appellation Patres comes the gentilitious name 
Pathruſim, Moſes. 

PATRU (Oliver), a counſellor in parliament, and 
dean of the French academy, was born at Pairs in 
1604. He had an excellent faculty both of ſpeaking 
and writing. Upon his admiſſion into the French 
academy in 1640, he made an oration of thanks, that 
gave riſe to the cuſtom of admiſſory ſpeeches, which 
are (till in uſe in that ſociety. Mr de Vaugilas owns 
himſelf much indebted to him for his aſſiſtance in com- 
pofing his Remarks on the French tongue, of which 
he was by far the greateſt maſter in France; ſo that 
he was conſulted as an oracle by all the beſt writers of 
that nation. 

Patru was eflimable for the qualities of his heart, 
as well as for thoſe of the head : was honeſt, generous, 
fincere ; and preſerved a gayneſs of character, which 
no ill-fortune could alter or affect. For this famous 
advocate, in ſpite of all his great talents, lived almoſt 
in a ſtate of indigence. The love of the belles lettres 
made him neglect the law; and the barren glory of 
being an oracle to the beſt French writers had more 
charms for him, than al] the profits of the bar. Hence 
he became ſo poor, as to be reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſelling his books, which ſeemed dearer to him than 
his life; and would actually have ſold them for an 
under-price, if Boileau had not generouſly advanced 
him a larger ſum, with this further privilege, that he 
ſhould have the uſe of them as long as he lived. His 
death was preceded by a tedious illneſs, during which 
he received a preſent of 500 crowns from Colbert, as 
a mark of the eſteem which the king had for him. 
He died the 16th of January 1682. The prodigious 
care and exactneſs with which he retouched and finiſhed 
every thing he wrote, did not permit him to publiſh 
much. His miſcellaneous works were printed at Paris 
in 1670, 4to; the third edition of which, in 1714, 
4to, was augmented with ſeveral pieces. They con- 
ſiſt of Pleadings, Orations, Letters, Lives of ſome 
of his friends, Remarks upon the French language, 
& Ce 

PAU, a handſome town of France, in the province 
of Gaſcony and territory of Bearne, with a parlia- 
ment, a mint, and a caſtle where Henry IV. was 
born. It is ſeated on an eminence, at the foot of 
which runs the river Gave. W. Long. o. 29. N. 
Lat. 43. 15. 

PAVIA, an ancient and celebrated town of Italy, 
in the duchy of Milan, and capital of the Paveſan, 
with an univerſity and biſhop's ſce. It is defended by 
ſtrong walls, large ditches, good ramparts, excellent 
baſtions, and-a bridge over the river Taſin. In the 
centre of the town is a ſlrong caſtle, where the duke of 
Milan was wont to reſide. There are a great number 
vi magnificent caſtles, and ſome colleges, It was 
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taken by the duke of Savoy in 1706 ; by the French Put, 
in 1733 3 by the French and Spaniards in 1745; but Pal 
retaken by the Avuftrians in 1746. Long. 9. 5, 
N. Lat. 45. 10 

PAVILION, in architecture, ſignifies a kind of 
turret or building, uſually inſulated, and contained un. 
der a fingle roof ; ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in 
form of a dome: thus called from the reſemblance of its 
roof to a tent. 

Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof; ſome. 
times the pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it is 
called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flanked 
with four pavilions: the pavilions are uſually higher 
than the reſt of the building. There are pavilions built 
in gardens, commonly called ſummer-houſes, pleaſure- 
houſes, &c. Some caſtles or forts conſiſt only ot a lingle 
pavilion. 

Paviliox, in military affairs, ſignifies a tent raiſed 
on poſts, to lodge under in the ſummer time. 

PAv1L1ON, is alſo ſometimes applied to flags, co» 
lours, enſigns, ſtandards, banners, &c. 

Pavilion, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form 
of a tent, which inveſts or wraps up the armories of 
divers kings and ſovereigns, depending only on God 
and their ſword, 

The pavilion conſiſts of two parts; the top, which 
is the chapeau, or coronet ; and the curtain, which 
makes the mantle. 

None but ſovereign monarchs, according to the 
French heralds, may bear the pavilion entire, and in 
all its parts. Thoſe who are elective, or have any 
dependence, ſay the heralds, muſt take off the head, 
and retain nothing but the curtains, 

Pavitions, among jewellers, the underſides and 
corners of the brilliants, lying between the girdle and 
the collet. : 

PAUL (St) the apoſtle, was born at Tarſus in 
Cilicia, of Jewiſh parents. He was educated at Ter- 
ſus ; which, as Strabo informs us, excelled Alcxan- 
dria, Athens, and Rome itſelf, for polite learning. 
Thence he was ſent to Jeruſalem, to ſtudy the law under 
Gamaliel. Here he became a Phariſce, and engaged 
in a violent perſecution ; but was wonderful.y con- 
verted in his way to Damaſcus. After which he 
preached the goſpel in various parts, until he was at 
laſt ſent to Rome, where he is ſaid to have converted 
Poppea Sabina, Nero's concubine ; for which Neto 
being enraged againſt him, commanded him to be 
beheaded. | 8 

Pavr, firſt biſhop of Narbonne, or Sergius Pawos 
the proconſul, converted and made biſhop by St Pau, 
was deſcended form one of the beſt families of Rome. 
It is ſaid the apoſtle called bimſelf Paul from hs 
name. The Spaniards will have him to be their 
apoſtle, whlch is not improbable; and it is ſad he 
died a martyr at Narbonne. 

Pau (Father), was born at Venice in 1552. " 
was educated by his uncle Ambroſio Morelli, 2" 
ſoon made great progreſs in learning. He was ee 
markable for two qualities, which ſeldom meet n g 
ſame perſon; a ſtrong memory, and clear judgmen 
He took upon him the habit of the Servites in 1 
Upon entering into this order, he changed his nam 


of Peter Sarpi for that of Paul. He was afterware 
chaplain 
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chaplain to the duke of Mantua, and reader of poſi- 
tive and caſuiſtical divinity and canon law in that city, 
80 he became a perfect maſter of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and of hiſtory ; but ſhewed the utmoſt con- 
tempt for judicial aſtrology. When weary of a court 
life, he returned to his convent at Venice; and ſo in- 
tenſely applied himſelf to ſtudy, that he injured his 
health by it. He was choſen provincial of his order for 
the province of Venice at 26 years of age; and diſ- 
charged this poſt with ſuch honour, that 1759 he was 
appointed, with two others, to draw up new regula- 
tions and ſtatutes for his order. This he executed 
with great ſucceſs ; and when his office of provircial 
was expired, he retired for three years to the ſtudy of 
natural and experimental philoſophy and anatomy, 
ia which he is ſaid to have made ſome uſeful diſco— 
veries, He was then choſen procurator-general of his 
order; and during his reſidence at Rome was greatly 
eſteemed by pope Sixtus V. and contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip with cardinal Bellarmine and other 
eminent perſons. Some time after, he was accuſed of 
hereſy; and brought into a ſeries of troubles, which 
he ſupported with exemplary patience and magnant- 
mity ; till at length, growing extremely odious to 
the pope's party, he was aſſaſſinated, and left for 
dead, by five ruffians, who retired to the palace of the 
pope's nuncio in Venice, from whence they eſcaped 
to Ravenna or Ferrara, Theſe circumſtances diſco— 
vered who were concerned in this attempt. He re- 
covered, however, of his wounds; and retired to a 
place of ſecurity, where he wrote his hiſtory of the 
council of Trent, which he compiled principally for 
the ſake of king James I. of England, with whom he 
correſponded. His name, ever ſince the interdid, 
was become famous all over Europe; and two kings 
made him very advantageous offers to reſide in their 
dominions. He died as he had lived, with piety and 
reſignation, in 1623. He was a good controverſial 
writer, a judicious and elegant hiſtorian. 
PAULIONISTS, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian he- 
reties of the third century, diſciples of Paul Samota- 
ſenſis biſhop of Antioch, who denied Chriſt's divinity; 
maintaining, that, when we call him the Son of God, 
we do not therefore mean that he is truly and really 
God; but only that he was ſo perfect a man, and ſo 
ſuperior in virtue to all others, that he had this name 
given him by way of eminence. 
PAULICIANS, Chriſtian heretics of the ſeventh 
century, diſciples of one Conſtantine a native of Ar- 
menia, and a favourer of the errors of Manes ; who, as 
the name Manichee was become odious, gave thoſe of 
bis ſect the name of Paulicians, on the pretence that 
they followed only the doctrine of St Paul. 
PAVO, the yEAcock, in ornithology; a genus be- 
longing to the order of gallinæ. The head is co- 
vered with feathers which bend backwards; the fea— 
thers of the tail are very long, and beautifully va- 
riegated with eyes of different colours. There are 
three ſpecies, 
I. The criſtatus, or common peacock of Engliſh 
authors, has à compreſſed creſt and ſolitary ſpurs. It 
th native of India; and we are aſſured, that they are 
ul found in a wild ſtate in the iſlands of Ceyland and 
I ava, So beautiful a bird could not long be permitted 
„ do be a ſtran ; Y- . 
4 ger in the more diſtant parts: for ſo carly 
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as the days of Solomon, we find, among the articles 
imported in his 'Tarſhiſh navies, apes and peacocks. A 
monarch ſo converſant in all branches of natural hi- 
ſtory, „ who ſpoke of trees, from the cedar of Leba- 
non, even unto the hyſſop that ſpringeth out of the 
wall; who ſpoke allo of beaſts and of fowl,” would 
certainly not negle& furniſhing his officers with in- 
ſtructions for collecting every curioſity in the coun- 
tries they voyaged to, which gave him a knowledge 
that diſtinguiſhed him from all the princes of his time. 
lian relates, that they were brought into Greece 
from ſome barbarous country ; and that they were held 


in ſuch high elteem, that a male and female were va— 


lued at Athens at 1000 drachmz, or 32 l. 5s. 10 d. 
Their next ſtep might be to Samos; where they were 
preſerved about the temple of Juno, being the birds ſa- 
cred to the goddeſs : and Gellius, in his Nod&es Altic.r, 
c. 16. commends the excellency of the Samian pca- 
cocks. It is therefore probable, that they were 
brought here originally for the purpoſes of ſuperſti- 
tion, and afterwards cultivated for the uſes of luxury. 
We are alſo told, when Alexander was in India, he 
found valt numbers of wild ones on the banks of tlic 
Hyarotis ; and was fo ſtruck with their beauty, az 
to appoint a ſevere puniſhment on any perſon that kill- 
ed them. 

Peacock's ereſts, in ancient times, were among the 
ornaments of the kings of England. Ernald de Ac- 
lent was fined to king John in 140 palfries, with ſack- 
buts, lorains, gilt ſpurs, and peacock's crelts, ſuch as 
would be for his credit, 

2. The bicalcaratas has a ſmall creſt and double 
ſpurs. It is a native of China. 

3. The muticus has a ſharp-pointed creſt, and no 
ſpurs; the orbits of the eyes are red. It is found in 
Japan. 

PAVO, in aftronomy. See AsTroxony, n* 206. 

PAURZDASTYL@A, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of perfe& cryſtals with double py- 
ramids, and no intermediate column, compoſed of 
12 planes, or two hexangular pyramids joined baſe to 
baſe. 

PAUSANIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival in 
which were ſolemn games, wherein nobody contend- 
ed but free- born Spartans; in honour of Paulanias 
the Spartan general, under whom the Greeks over- 
came the Perſians in the famous battle of Platæa. 

PAUSANIAS, a learned Greek hiſtorian and ora- 
tor, in the ſecond century, under the reign of Antoni- 
nus the philoſopher, was the diſciple of Herodus Ar- 
ticus. He lived for a long time in Greece; and af- 
terwards went to Rome, where he died at a preat age. 
He wrote an excellent Deſcription of Greece, in ten 
books; in which we find not only the ſituation of 
places, but the antiquities of Greece, and every thing 
moſt curious and worthy of knowledge. Abbe Gedoin 
has given a French tranſlation of it, in 2 vols 4to. 

PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation in ſpeaking, bnging, 
playing, or the like. Oue uſe pointing in grammar is 
to make proper pauſes, in certain places. There is a 

auſe in the middle of each verſe; in an hemiſticbh, it is 
called a reſt or repoſe. Sce PoE TRX, u? 118, &c. and 
READING, n' xi. 

PA W, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to paw the 

ground, when, his leg being either tired or paiuful, he 
93 £-3 does 
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does not reſt it upon the ground, and fears to hurt 
himſelf as he walks. 
PEA, in botany. See Pisum. 
PEACH, in botany. See AMYGDALUS. 
PEACOCK, in ornithology. See Pavo, | 
PEAK of DraRVYSUHIE, a chain of very high 
mountains in the county of Derby in England, famous 
for the mines they contain, and for their remarkable 
caverns. The moſt remarkable of theſe are Pool's- 
hole and Elden-hole. The former is a cave at the foot 
of a high hill called Coirmeſs, ſo narrow at the en- 
trance that paſſengers are obliged to creep on all-fours; 
but it ſoon opens to a conſiderable height, extending 
to above a quarter of a mile, with a roof ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of an ancient cathedral. By the petrify- 
ing water continually Nr. in many parts of the 
cave are formed a variety of curious figures and re- 
preſentations of the works both of nature and art. 
There is a column here as clear as alabaſter, which is 
called the Queen of Scots Pillar, becauſe Queen Mary 
is ſaid to have proceeded thus far when ſhe viſited the 
cavern, If a piſtol is fired by this pillar, it will make 
a report as loud as a cannon. Near the extremity 
there is a hollow in the roof, called the Needles eye ; 
in which if a candle is placed, it will repreſent a ftar 
in the firmament to thoſe who are below. At a little 
diſtance from this cave is a ſmall clear ſtream con- 
ſifting of hot and cold water, ſo near each other, 
that the finger and thumb of the ſame hand may 
be put, the one into the hot water, and the other into 
the cold, | 
Elden-hole 1s a dreadful chaſm in the fide of a moun- 
tain; which, before the latter part of the laſt cen- 
tury, was thought to be altogether unfathomable. In 
the time of queen Elizabeth, a poor man was let 
down into it for 200 yards ; but he was drawn up in 
a frenzy, and ſoon after died. In 1682, it was exami- 
ned by Captain Collins, and in 1699 by Captain Stur- 
my, who publiſhed their accounts in the Philoſophical 
Trauſactions. The latter deſcended by ropes fixed at 
the top of an old lead-ore pit, four fathoms almoſt 
perpendicular, and from thence three fathoms more 
obliquely, between two great rocks. At the bottom 
of this he found an entrance into a very ſpacious ca- 
vern, from whence he deſcended along with a miner 
for 25 fathoms perpendicular. At laſt they came to 
a great river or water, which he found to be 20 fa- 
thoms broad and eight fathoms deep. 'The miner who 
accompanied him, inſiſted that this water ebbed and 
flowed with the ſea; but the Captain diſproved this 
aſſertion by remaining in the place from three hours 
flood to two hours ebb, during which time there was 
no alteratiun in the height of the water. As they 
walked by the fide of this water, they obſerved a hol- 
low in the rock ſome feet above them. The miner went 
into this place, which'was the mouth of another cavern; 
and walked for about 70 paces in it, till he juſt loſt 
ſight of the Captain. He then called to him, that he 
had found a rich mine; but immediately after came 
running out and crying, that he had ſeen an evil ſpi- 
rit ; neither could any perſuaſions induce him to re- 
turn. The floor of theſe caverns is a kind of white 
ſtone enamelled with lead ore, and the roofs are en- 
eruſted with ſhining ſpar. On his return from this ſub- 
tetrantous journey, Captain Sturmy was ſeized with a 
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violent head-ach, which, after continuing four days, bes 
terminated in a fever, of which he died in a ſhort | 
time. Prank, 
A few years ago this cavern was viſited by the e 
Mr James Ferguſon : who tells us, that it copſiſts of 
two hollows one over another ; but that the mouth of 
the lowermoſt is now ſtopped up by planks of timber 
laid acroſs it, on which are a heap of {tones thrown in 
at the upper mouth with a deſigu to fill up the cavern 
entirely ; which, however, will probably be never ac- 
compl:ſhed on account of its vaſt fize. 
PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of 
arms is ſable, and the powderings or. 
PEAR, in botany. See PrRus. 
PEARCE (Dr), lord biſhop of Rocheſter, was the 
ſon of a diſtiller in High Holborn, He married Miss 
Adams, the daughter of a diſtiller in the ſame neigh. 
bourhood, with a conſiderable fortune, who lived with 
him 52 years in the higheſt degree of connubial hap- 
pineſs. He had his education in Weſtminſter ſchool, 
where he was diſtinguiſhed by his merit, and elected 
one of the king's ſcholars. - In 1710, when he was 20 
years old, he was elected to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. During the firſt years of his refidence at the 
univerſity, he ſometimes amuſed himſelf with lighter 
compoſitions, ſome of which are inſerted in the Guar- 
dian and Spectator. In 1716, he publiſhed his edi- 
tion of Cicero de Oratore, and, at the defire of a friend, 
luckily dedicated it to Lord Chief Juſtice Parker, (af- 
terwards Earl of Macclesfield,) to whom he was a 
ſtranger. This incident laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture fortune : for Lord Parker ſoon recommended him 
to Dr Bentley, maſter of Trinity, to be made one of 
the fellows; and the doctor conſented to it on this 
condition, that his lordſhip would promiſe to unmake 
him again as ſoon as it lay in his power to give him 
a living. In 1717, Mr Pearce was ordained at the 
age of 27 having taken time 2 as he thought, 
to attain a ſufficient knowledge of the ſacred office. 
In 1718, Lord Parker was appointed chancellor, and 
invited Mr Pearce to live with him in his houſe as 
chaplain. In 1719, he was inſtituted into the rectory 
of Stapleford Abbots, in Eſſex; and in 1720, into 
that of St Bartholomew, behind the Royal Exchange, 
worth 400 l. per annum. In 1723, the lord chancel- 
lor preſented him to St Martin's in the Fields. His 
Majeſty, who was then at Hanover, was applied to in 
favour of St Claget, who was then along with him; 
and the doctor actually kiſſed hands upon the occa- 
fion : but the chancelſor, upon the king's return, diſ- 
puted the point, and was permitted to preſent Mr 
Pearce.—Mr Pearce ſoon attrafted the notice and 
eſteem of perſons in the higheſt tations and of the 
greateſt abilities. Beſide Lord Parker, he could rec- 
kon amongſt his patrons or friends, Lord Maccles- 
field, Mr Pulteney (afterwards Earl of Bath), arch · 
biſhop Potter, Lord Hardwicke, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and other illuſtrious perſonages.— In 1724, the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity was conferred on him Þy 
archbiſhop Wake. The ſame year he dedicated to his 
patron, the Earl of Macclesfield, his edition of Lon- 
ginus on the Sublime, with a new Latin verſion ab 
notcs, | : 
When the church of St Martin's was rebuilt, Dr 
Pearce preached a ſermon at the conſecration, * 
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he afterwards printed, and accompanied with an eſſay 
on the origin and progreſs of temples, traced from the 
rude tones which were firſt uſed for altars, to the noble 
frucure of Solomon, which he conſiders as the firlt 
temple completely covered. His obſervations on that 
building, which is called the temple of Dagon, removes 
part of the difficulty which preſents itſelf in the nar- 
ration of the manner in which Samſon deſtroyed it. 
The deanry of Wincheſter becoming vacant, Dr 
Pearce was appointed dean in 1739; and in the year 
1744 be was elected prolocutor of the lower houſe of 
convocation for the province of Canterbury. His friends 
now began to think of him for the epiſcopal digauy ; 
but Mr Dean's language rather delined it. However, 
after ſeveral difficulties had been ſtarted and removed, 
he conſented to accept the biſhoprick of Bangor, and 
promiſed Lord Hardwicke to do it with a good grace. 
He accordingly made proper acknowledgments of the 
royal goodneſs, and was conſecrated Feb. 12. 1748. 
Upon the declining ſtate of health of Dr Wilcocks, 
biſhop of Roche ſter, the biſhop of Bangor was ſeveral 
times applied to by archbiſhop Herring to accept of 
Rocheſter, and the deanry of Weſtminſter, in exchange 
for Bangor; but the biſhop then firſt fhignified his de- 
fire to obtain leave to reſign and retire to a private 
life. His lordſhip, however, upon being preſſed, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be prevailed upon.—-** My Lord,” 
ſaid he to the Duke of Newcaſtle, “ your grace offers 
theſe dignities to me in ſo generous and friendly a man- 
ner, that I promiſe you to accept them.” Upon the 
death of biſhop Wilcocks he was accordingly promo- 
ted to the ſee of Rocheſter and deanry of Weſtminſter 
in 1756, Biſhop Sherlock died in 1761, and Lord 
Bath offered his intereſt for getting the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter appointed to ſucceed him in the dioceſe of Lon- 
don ; but the biſhop told his lordſhip, that he had de- 
termined never to be biſhop of London or archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 
In the year 1763, his lordſhip being 73 years old, 
and finding himſelf leſs fit for the buſineſs of his ſtations 
as biſhop and dean, informed his friend lord Bath of 
his intention to reſign both, and live in a retired man- 
ner upon his private fortune. Lord Bath undertook 
to acquaint his majeſty ; who named a day and hour, 
when the biſhop was admitted alone into the cloſet. 
He told the king, that he wiſhed to have ſome inter- 
val between the fatigues of buſineſs and eternity; and 
deſired his majeſty to conſult proper perſons about the 
propriety and legality of his reſignation. In about 
two months the king informed him, that Lord Mans- 
field ſaw no objection; and that Lord Northington, 
who had been doubtful, on farther conſideration 
thought that the requeſt might be complied with, 
Unfortunately for the biſhop, lord Bath applied for 
ſhop Newton to ſucceed. This alarmed the mini- 
ſtry, who thought that no dignities ſhould be obtain- 
ed but through their hands. They therefore oppoſed 
the reſignation and his majeſty was informed that the 
biſhops diſliked the deſign. His majeſty ſent to him 
gain; and at a third audience told him, that he muſt 
_ no more of reſigning, The biſhop replied, “ Sir, 
am all duty and ſubmiſſion * and then retired. 
In 1768 he obtained leave to reſign the deanry ; in 
2230 he loſt his lady and after ſome months of ling - 
ring decay, he died at Little Ealing, June 29, 1774. 
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This eminent prelate diſtinguiſked himſelf in every Pearch. 
2 of his life by the virtues proper to his ſtation, 

is literary abilities, and application to ſacred and 
8 learning, appear by his works; the prin- 
TT ot which are, A letter to the clergy of the church 
of England, on occaſion of the biſhop of Rocheſter's 
commitment to the Tower, 2d ed. 1722. Miracles of 
Jeſus vindicated, 1727 and 1728, A review of the 
text of Milton, 1733. Two letters againſt Dr Mid- 
dleton, occaſioned by the doctor's letter to Waterland, 
on the publication of his treatiſe, intitled Scripture Vin- 
dicated, 3d edit. 1752. And fince his death, a com- 
mentary with notes on the four Evangeliſts and the As 
of the Apoſtles, together with a new tranſlation of St 
Paul's firit Epiſtle to the Corinthians, with a para- 
phraſe and notes, have been publiſhed, with his life 
prefixed, from original MSS. in 2 vols 4to. 

PEARCH, in ichthyology. See Perca. 

The pearch affords good ſport for the angler. The 
beſt time for their biting is when the ſpring is over, 
and before the heats of ſummer come on. At this 
time they are very greedy ; and the angler, with good 
management, may take at one ſtanding all that are 
in the hole, be they ever ſo many. 

The proper baits are a minow or young frog; but 
the worm called the brandling, well ſcowered, is alſo 
excellent at all times of the year. When the pearch 
bites, he ſhould always have a great deal of time al- 
lowed him to ſwallow the bait, 

The pearch will bite all day long, if the weather be 
cloudy ; but the belt time is from eight io ten in the 
morning, and from three till ſix in the afternoon. 
The pearch is very abſtemious in winter, and will ſel- 
dom bite in this ſeaſon of the year; if he does at all, 
it is in the middle of the day: at which time indeed 
all fiſh bite beſt at that ſeaſon. 

If the bait be a minow, which is the bait that af- 
fords moſt diverſion to the angler, it muſt be faſtened 
to the hook alive, by putting the hook through the 
upper lip or back- fin; it muſt be kept at about mid- 
water, and the float muſt be a quill and a cork, that 
the minow alone may not be able to fink it. 

The line muſt be of ſilk, and ſtrong ; and the hook 
armed with a {mall and fine wire, that if a pike ſhould 
take the bait, as is not unfrequently the caſe, he may 
be taken. The way to carry the minows or ſmall 
gudgeons alive for baits is this: A tin-pot is to be 
provided, with holes in the lid, and filled with water ; 
and the fiſh being put in this, the water is to be chan- 
ged once in a quarter of an hour by the holes, with- 
out taking off the lid at any time, except when the 
bait is to be taken out. 

A ſmall caſting- net, made for theſe little fiſh, ſhould 
be taken out with the pearch-tackle ; and one or two 
caſts of this will take baits enough for the day, with- 
out any farther trouble. When the bait is a frog, 
the hook is to be faſtened to the upper part of the 
leg. The beſt place for the fiſhing for pearch is in 
the turn of the water near ſome gravelly ſcour. A 
place of this kind being pitched upon, it ſhould be 
baited over-vight with lobworms chopped to pieces 
and in the morning, on going to it, the depth is to 
be regularly plumbed, and then the hook is to be 
baited with the worm or other bait ; and as it drags 
along, the pearch will ſoon ſeize upon it. 
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PeAarcn-CGlue, the name of a kind of glue, of re- 
markable ſtrength and purity, made from the ſkins of 
pearches. | 

PEARL, in natural hiſtory, a hard, white, ſhi- 
ning body, uſually roundiſh, found in a teftaceous fiſh 
reſembling an oylter. 


Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of gems by 


our jewellers, and highly valued, not only at this time, 
but in all ages, proceed only from a diſtemper in the 
creature that produces them, analagous to the bezoars, 
and other ſtony concretions in ſeveral animal; of other 
kinds. 

The fiſh in which theſe are uſually produced is the 
Fat-Indian pearl-oyſter, as it is commonly called. 
Beſides this ſhel}, there are many others that are found 
to produce pearls ; as the common oyſter, the muſcle, 
and ſeveral others ; the pearls of which are often very 
good; but thoſe of the true Indian berberi, or pearl- 
oyſter, are in general ſuperior to all. The ſmall or 
ſeed-pearls, alſo called ou7ce-pearls, from their being 
ſold by the ounce and not by tale, are valtly the 
moiſt numerous and common: but, as in diamonds, 
among the multitudes of ſmall ones, there are ſmaller 
numbers and larger found, fo in pearls there are larger 
and larger kinds; but as they increaſe in ſize, they 
are proportionably leſs frequent ; and this 1s one rea- 
ſon of their great price. We have Scotch pearls fre- 
quently as big as a little tare, ſome as big as a large 
pea, and ſome few of the ſize of a horſe-bean ; but 
theſe are uſually of a bad ſhape, and of little value in 
propertion to their weight. Philip II. of Spain had 
a pearl perfect in its ſhape and colour, and of the ſize 
of a pigeon's egg. The fineſt, and what is called the 
true ſhape of the pear), is a perfect round; but if 
pearls of a confiderable fize are of the ſhape of a pear, 
as is not unfrequently the caſe, they are not leſs va- 
med, as they ſerve for ear-rings and other ornaments. 
Their colour ought to be a pure white; and that not 
a dead and lifeleſs, but a clear and brilliant one: they 
muit be perfectly free from any foulneſs, ſpot, or 
ſtain; and their ſurfaces muſt be naturally ſmooth and 
gloſſy; for they bring their natural poliſh with them, 
which art is not able to improve. 

All pearls are formed of the matter of the ſhell, 
and couſiſt of a number of coats ſpread with perfect 
regularity one over another, in the manner of the ſe- 
veral coats of an onion, or like the ſeveral firata of 
the ſtones found in the bladders or ſtomachs of ani- 
wa's, only much thinner. 

Mauer of filning for PearLs in the Eaſt Indies. 
here are two ſeaſons for pearl-fiſhing : the firit is in 
March aud April, and the laſt in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber ; and the more rain there falls in the year, the 
more plentifu] are theſe fiſheries, At the beginning 
ot the ſeaſon there are ſometimes 250 barks on the 
banks; the larger barks have two divers, and the 
imaller one. As ſoon as the barks arrive at the place 
where the fiſh lie, and bave calt anchor, each diver 
binds a Rone, fix inches thick and a foot long, under 
his body; which ferves him as ballaſt, prevents his 
being driven away by the motion of the water, and 
enables him to walk more ſteadily under the waves. 
They alfo tie another very heavy ſtone to one foot, by 
which they are very ſpeedily ſent to the bottom of the 
ſca: and as the oyſters are uſually firmly faſtened to 
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the rocks, they arm their hands with leather mittens, 
to prevent their being wounded in pulling them vio. 
lently off; but this taſk ſome perform with an iron 
rake. In the laſt place, each diver carries down 
with him a large net in the manner of a ſack, tied to 
his neck by a long cord, the other end of which i; 
faſtened to the fide of the bark. This net is to hold 
the oyſters gathered from the rock; and the cord is 
to pull up the diver when his bag is full, or he wants 
air, 

In this equipage he ſometimes precipitates him. 
ſelf fixty feet under water; and as he has no time to 
loſe, he no ſooner arrives at the bottom, than he he. 
gins to run from fide to fide, tearing vp all the oy. 
ſters he meets with, and cramming them into his bud. 

et. 

N At whatever depth the divers are, the light is ſo 
great, that they eaſily ſce whatever paſſes in the ſea; 
and, to their great conſternation, ſometimes perceive 
monſtrous fiſhes, from which all their addreſs in mud. 
dying the water, &c. will not always ſave them, but 
they unhappily become their prey: and of all the 
dangers of the fiſhery, this is one of the greatelt and 
moſt uſual. The bett divers will keep under water 
near half an hour, and the reſt do not ttay leſs than a 
quarter, During this time they hold their breath 
without the uſe of oils or any other liquors ; only 
acquiring the habit by long practice. When they 
find themſelves ſtraitened, they pull the rope to 
which the bag is faſtened, and hold falt by it with 
both hands; when thoſe in the bark, taking the ſig- 
nal, heave them up into the air, and unload them of 
their fiſh z; which is ſometimes 500 oyſters, and ſome- 
times not above 50. Some of the divers necd a mo- 
ment's reſpite to recover breath; others jump in again 
inſtantly, continuing this violent exerciſe without in- 
termiſſion for ſeveral hours. 

On the ſhore they unload their barks, and-lay their 
oyſters in an infinite number of little pits dug in the 
ſand four or five feet ſquare, raifing heaps of ſand 
over them to the height of a man; and in this condi- 
tion they are left till the rain, wind, and ſun, have 
obliged them to open, which ſoon kills them: upon 
this the fleſh rots and dries, and the pearls, thus diſen- 
gaged, fall into the pit, on their taking out the ſhells. 
After clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they ſiſt 
the ſand ſeveral times in order to find the pearl ; but, 
whatever care they take, they always loſe a great 
many. After cleaning and drying the pearls, they 
are paſſed through a kind of fieve, according to their 
ſizes ; the ſmalleſt are then fold as ſeed-pearls, and 
the reſt put up to auction, and fold to the highelt 
bidder. 

Artificial Praxus. Attempts have been made to 
take out ſtains from pearls, and to render the fou 
opaque- coloured ones equal in luſtre to the oriental. 
Abundance of proceſſes are given for this purpoſe in 
books of ſecrets and travels; but they are very far 
from anſwering what is expected from them. Pearis 
may be cleaned indeed from any external foulneſles by 
waſhing and rubbing them with a little Venice ſoap 
and warm water, or with ground rice and ſalt, with 
ſtarch and powder-blue, plaſter of Paris, coral, white 
vitriol and tartar, cuttle-bone, pumice-ftone, 40 


other ſimilar ſubſtances ; but a ſtain that reaches * 
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:1to the ſubſtance of the pearls is impoſſible to be 
taken out. Nor can a number of ſmall pearls be uni- 
ted into a maſs fimilar to an entire natural one, as 
end. 
8 however, methods of making artificial 
pearls, in ſuch manner as to be with difficulty diſtin- 
uiſned from the beſt oriental. The ingredient uſed 
for this purpoſe was long kept a ſecret; but is now 
diſcovered to be a fine filver-like ſubſtance found upon 
the under ſide of the ſcales of the blay or bleak fiſh, 
The ſcales, taken off in the uſual manner, are waſhed 
and rubbed with freſh parcels of fair water, and the 
ſeveral liquors ſuffered to ſettle :; the water being then 
poured off, the pearly matter remains at the bottom, 
of the conſiſtence of oil, called by the French eſſence 
orient. A little of this is dropped into a hollow 
bead of bluiſh glaſs, and ſhaken about ſo as to line 
the internal ſurface ; after which the cavity is filled up 
with wax, to give ſolidity and weight. Pearls made 
in this manner are diſtinguiſhable from the natural only 
by their having fewer blemiſhes. 

Mother-of P. AR is the ſhell, not of the pearl oyſter, 
but of another ſea-fiſh of the oyſter kind. This ſhell, 
on the inſide, is extremely ſmooth, and of the white- 
neſs and water of pearl itſelf: it has alſo the ſame luſtre 
on the outſide after the external laminæ have been ta- 
ken off by aquafortis and the lapidary's mill. Mo- 
ther of pearl is uſed in inlaid works, and in ſeveral toys, 
as ſnuff-boxes, &Cc. 

PEARSON (John), a very learned Engliſh biſhop 
in the 17th century, was born at Snoring in 1613. 
After his education at Eton and Cambridge, he enter- 
cd into holy orders in 1639, and was the ſame year col- 
lated to the prebend of Netherhaven in the church of 
Sarum. In 1640 he was appointed chaplain to the lord 
keeper Finch, and by him preſented to the living of 
Torrington in Suffolk. In 1650 he was made miniſter 
of St Clement's, Eaſt-cheap, in London. In 1657, he 
and Mr Gunning had a diſpute with two Roman Ca- 
tholies, upon the ſubject of ſchiſm ; a very unfair ac- 
count of which was printed at Paris in 1658. Some 
time after, he publiſhed his Expoſition of the Creed, and 
leveral other works. After various preferments, he 
was advanced in 1672 to the ſee of Cheſter; where he 
died, in 1686. 

PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in ſeveral coun- 
tries. See ChemisTRY, n* 516. 

There are very confiderable differences in peat, pro- 
ceeding perhaps wholly from different mineral admix- 
tures; for the ſubſtance of the peat is plainly of vege- 
table origin, whence it is found to anſwer for the ſmelt- 
ng of ores, and the reduction of metallic calces, nearly 
in the ſame manner as the coals of wood. Some ſorts 


Yield in burning a very diſagreeable ſmell, which ex- 


tends to a great diſtance; whillt others are inoffenſive. 
Some burn into grey or white, and others into red fer- 
Tgineous aſhes, The aſhes yield, on elixation, a ſmall 
quantity of alkaline ſalt, with ſometimes one and ſome- 
times another ſalt of the neutral kind. 

The ſmoke of peat does not preſerve or harden fleſh 
ike that of wood; and the ſoot, into which it con- 
denſes, is more di'poſed to liquefy in moiſt weather. 
On diſtilling peat in cloſe veſſels, there ariſes a clear in- 
"pid phlegm, an acid liquor, which is ſucceeded by an 
alkaline one, and a dark coloured oil, The oil bas a 
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very pungent taſte; and an empyreumatic ſmell, leſs 
fetid than that of animal ſubſtances, more ſo than that 
of mineral bitumens : it congeals in the cold into a 
pitchy maſs, which liqueſfies in a ſmall heat: it readily 
catches fire from a candle, but burns leſs vehemently 
than other oils, and immediately goes out upon remo- 
ving the external flame: it diſſolves almoſt totally in 
reEtified ſpirit of wine into a dark browniſh red li- 
uor. 

PEBBLES, the name of a genus of foſſils, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the flints and homochroa by their ha- 
ving a varicty of colours. 'Theſe are defined to be 
ſtones compoſed of a cryſtalline matter debaſed by 
earths of various kinds in the ſame ſpecies, and then 
ſubject to veins, clouds, and other variegations, uſually 
formed by incruſtation round a central nucleus, but 
ſometimes the effect of a ſimple concretion ; and veined 
bke the agates, by the diſpoſition which the motion of 
the fluid they were formed in gave their differently co- 
loured ſubſtances. _ | 

The variety of pebbles is ſo great, that an haſty de- 
{criber would be apt to make almoſt as many ſpecies as 
he ſaw ſpecimens. A careful examination will teach 
us, however, to diſtinguiſh them into a certain number 
of eſſentially different ſpecics, to which all the reſt may 
be referred as accidental varieties. When we find the 
ſame colours, or thoſe reſu;ting from a mixture of the 
ſame, ſuch as nature frequently makes in a number of 
ſtones, we ſhall eafily be able to determine that theſe 
are all of them the ſame ſpecies, though of different 
appearances; and that whether the matter be diſpoſed 
of in one or two, or in 20 cruſts, Jaid regularly round 
a nucleus; or thrown irregularly, without a nucleus, 
into irregular lines ; or laſtly, if blended into an uni- 
form maſs, 

Theſe are the three ſtates in which every pebble is 
found; for if it has been naturally and regularly form- 
ed by incruſtation round a certain nucleus, we find that 
always the ſame in the ſame ſpecies, and the cruſts not 
leſs regular and certain. If the whole has been more 
haſtily formed, and the reſult only of one ſimple con- 
cretion, if that has happened while its different ſub— 
ſtances were all moiſt and thin, they have blended to- 
gether and made à mixed mals of the joint colour of 
them all. But if they have been ſomething harder 
when this has happened, and too far concreted to dif- 
fuſe wholly among one another, they are found thrown 
together into irregular veins. Theſe are the natural 
differences of all the pebbles; and having regard to 
theſe in the ſeveral variegations, all the known pebbles 
may be reduced to 34 ſpect-s. 

PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed for thoſe hu- 
mours of the body which offend either by their quan- 
tity or quality. 

PECCARY, or TajAcu, in zoology; a ſpecies of 
Sus. 

PECK, a meaſure of capacity, four of which make 
a buſhel. 

PECORA, in zoology, the fifth order of the claſs 
mammalia, in the Linnean ſyſtem. See ZooLogy. 

PECTEN, the ScaLLoy; a genus of ſhcil-fiſh, the 
characters of which are theſe: The animal is a tethys ; 
the ſhell bivalve and unequal ; the hinge toothileſs, ha- 
ving a {mall ovated hollow. This ſhell-tith is one of the 
ſpinners, having the power of ſpinning threacs like the 
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Pedoral muſcle: but they are much ſhorter and coarſer than 


Peculiar. 


even thoſe of that fiſh; ſo that they can never be 
wrought into any kind of work like the longer and 
finer threads of the pinna marina. 'The uſe of the threads 
which are ſpun by the ſcallop is to fix the creature to 
any ſolid body near its ſhell, All theſe proceed, as in 
the muſcle, from one common trunk. It is an evident 
proof that the fiſh has a power of fixing itſelf at plea- 
ſure to any ſolid body by means of theſe threads, that 
after ſtorms the ſcallops are often found toſſed upon 
rocks, where there were none the day before; and yet 
theſe are fixed by their threads, as well as thoſe which 
had remained ever ſo long in their place. They form 
their threads in the very ſame manner with the muſcle; 
only their organ which ſerves for ſpinning is ſhorter, 
and has a wider hollow, whence the threads are neceſ- 
ſarily thicker and ſhorter. The moſt remarkable ſpe- 
cies of this genus is, 

The maximus, or great ſcallop, with 14 rays, very 
prominent and broad; ſtriated lengthwiſe above and 
below. Theſe grow to a large ſize; are found in beds 
by themſelves; are dredged up, and barrelled for ſale. 
The ancients ſay that they have a power of removing 
themſelves from place to place by valt ſprings or leaps. 
This ſhell was called by the Grecks xruc, by the La- 
tins pecten; and was uſed by both as a food. 
dreſſed with pepper and cummin, it was taken medici- 
nally. 

The ſcallop was commonly worn by pilgrims on 
their hat, or the cape of their coat, as a mark that 
they had croſſed the ſea in their way to the Holy Land, 
or ſome diſtant obje& of devotion. 

PECTORAL, an epithet for medicines good in diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 

PECTORALIS, in anatomy. See there, Table of 
the Muſcles. 

PECULATE, in civil law, the crime of embezzling 
the public money, by a perſon intruſted with the re- 
ceipt, management, or cuſtody thereof. This term is 
alſo uſed by civilians for a theft, whether the thing be 
public, fiſcal, ſacred, or religious. 


PECULIAR, in the canon Jaw, ſignifies a particu- 


lar pariſh or church that has juriſdiction within itſelf 


for granting probates of wills and adminiſtrations, ex- 
empt from the ordinary or biſhop's courts. The king's 
chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction, and reſerved to the viſitation and immediate 
government of the king himſelf. There is likewiſe the 
archbiſhop's peculiar; for it is an ancient privilege of 
the ſee of Canterbury, that wherever auy manors or 
advowſons belong to it, they forthwith become exempt 
from the ordinary, and are reputed peculiars: there 
are 57 ſuch peculiars in the ſee of Canterbury, 

Belides theſe, there are ſome peculiars belonging to 
deans, chapters, and prebendaries, which are only ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the archdeacon: theſe 
are derived from the biſhop, who may vifit them, and 
to whom there lies an appeal. 

PecuL1ars (Court of), is a branch of, and annexed 
to, the court of aKCHEs. It has a juriſdiction over all 
thoſe pariſhes diſperſed through the province of Can- 
terbury in the midſt of other dioceſes, which are exempt 
ſrom the ordinary's juriſdiction, and ſubject to the me- 
tropolitan only. All eccleſiaſtical cauſes, ariſing with- 
in theſe peculiar or exempt juriſdictions, are originally 
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cognizable by this court 3 from which an appeal | 
formerly to the pope, but now by the flat. 25 H. VIII 
c. 19. to the king in chancery. 

PECULIUM, the ftock or eſtate which a 
in the power of another, as a ſlave, 
induſtry. 

In the Romiſh church, peculium denotes the goods 

which each religious reſerves and poſſeſſes to himſelf. 
_ PEDALS, the largeſt pipes of an organ, ſo called 
becauſe played and topped with the foot. The pedals 
are made ſquare, and of wood; they are uſually I3in 
number. "They are of modern invention, and ſerve to 
to carry the ſounds of an octave deeper than the ref. 
See OrRGan. 

PEDAGOGUE, or Pzpacocvs, a tutor or ma. 
ſter, to whom is committed the diſcipline and direction 
of a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar and other 
arts. The word is formed from the Greek Taidoy ayayy, 
puerorum dudtor, leader of boys.” 

M. Fleury obſerves, that the Greeks gave the name 
fpadagogus to ſlaves appointed to attend their children, 
lead them, and teach them to walk, &c. The Romans 
gave the ſame denomination to the ſlaves who were in- 
truſted with the care and inſtruction of their children. 

PEDANT, a ſchool- maſter, or pedagogue, who 
profeſſes to inſtru and govern youth, teach them the 
humanities, and the arts. See PEzDaGooGus. 

PEDaANT 1s alſo uſed for a rough, unpoliſhed man of 


a perſon, 
may acquire by his 


letters, who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, 


and abounds in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſerva- 
tions. 

Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon who has more read- 
ing than good ſenſe. See PepanTer. 

Pedants are people ever armed with quibbles and ſyl- 
logiſms; breathe nothing but diſputation and chican- 
ry, and purſue a propoſition to the laſt limits of lo- 

ic. 

Malebranche deſcribes a pedant as a man full of falſe 
erudition, who makes a parade of his knowledge, and 
is ever quoting ſome Greek or Latin author, or hunt- 
ing back to a remote etymology. 

St Evremont ſays, that to paint the folly of a pe- 
dant, we muſt repreſent him as turning all converſation 
to ſome one ſcience or ſubje& he is beſt acquainted 
withal. ä 

There are pedants of all conditions, and all robes. 
Wicquefort ſays, an ambaſſador, always attentive to 
formalities and decorums, is nothing elſe but a politi- 
cal pedant. 

PEDANTRY, or PepaxTisn, the quality or man- 
ner of a pedant. See PEDaNT. : 

To ſwell up little and low things, to make a vain 
ſhow of ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin without 
judgment, to tear thoſe to pieces who differ from us 
about a paſſage in Suctonius or the etymology of a 
word, to ſtir up all the world againſt a man for not 
admi iag Cicero enough, to be intereſted for the re- 
putation of an ancient as if he were our next of kin, 
is what we properly call pedantry. 

PEDARIAN, in Roman antiquity, thoſe ſenators 
who fignified their votes by their feet, not their tongue 
that is, ſuch as walked over to the fide of thoſe whoſe 
opinion they approved of, in diviſions of the houſe. 

PEDERASTS, the ſame with SoDoMITES- 

PEDESTAL, in architecture, the loweſt part 
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colus- column, and ſerves it as a foot or ſtand. See Coruux. 
PEDICLE, among botaniſts, that part of a ſtalk 
which immediately ſuſtains the leaf of a flower or a 
fruit, and is commonly called a fo:t/?alk. 

PEDICULUS, the Lovse, in zoology, a genus 
of inſets belonging to the order of aptera. It has fx 
feet, two eyes, and 3 ſort of ſting in the month; the 
feelers are as long as the thorax ; and the belly is de- 
preſſed and ſublobated. 

Many animals both of the quadruped and flying 
kinds are ſubject to lice; but theſe are of peculiar ſpe- 
cies on each animal, and are not at all like thoſe which 
infeſt the human body. Nay, even inſects are infeſted 
with vermin which feed on and torment them. Seve- 
ral kinds of beetles are ſubjeR to lice ; but particu- 
larly that kind called thence the 1 beetle. The lice 
on this are very numerous, and will not be ſhook off. 
The earwig is often infeſted with lice, juſt at the ſet- 
ting on of its head: theſe are white, and ſhining like 
mites, but they are much ſmaller ; they are round- 
backed, flat bellied, and have long legs, particularly 
the foremoſt pair. Snails of all kinds, but eſpecially 
the large naked ſorts, are very ſubject to lice ; which 
are continually ſeen running about them, and devour- 
ing them. Numbers of little red lice, with a very 
{mall head, and in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, are of- 
ten ſeen abont the legs of ſpiders, and they never leave 
the animal while he lives; but if he is killed, they al- 
moſt inſtantly forſake him. A fort of whitiſh lice is 
found on humble- bees: they are alſo found upon ants; 
_ fiſhes are not leſs ſubje& to them than other ani- 
mals, 

Kircher tells ns, that he found lice alſo on flies, and 
M. de la Hire has given a curious account of the crea- 
ture which he found on the common fly. Having oc- 
cation to view a living fly with the microſcope, he ob- 
ſerved on its head, back, and ſhoulders, a great num- 
ber of ſmall animals crawling very nimbly about, and 
often climbing up the hairs which grow at the origin 
of the fly's legs. He with a fine needle took up one of 
theſe, and placed it before the microſcope uſed to view 
the animalcules in fluids. It had eight legs; four on 
each fide, Theſe were not placed very diſtant from 
each other; but the four towards the head were ſepa- 
rated by a ſmall ſpace from the four towards the tail. 
a a particular ſtructure, being compo- 
28 ral ingers, as it were, and fitted for taking 
alt hoſd of any thing; but the two neareſt the head 
were alſo more remarkable in this particular than thoſe 
near the tail; the extremities of the legs for a little 
_y above the feet were dry and void of fleſh like the 
2 4 oy but above this part they appeared plump 
* : J. It had two ſmall horns upon its head, 
3 wy lars, hairs arranged cloſely together; and 
ad 8 . other cluſters of hairs by the ſide of theſe 
ho = - ey had not the ſame figure; and towards 
he. * : the hinder legs there were two other ſuch 
5p 6gy iairs which took their origin at the middle 
be back. The whole creature was of a bright yel- 
ow1ſh red: th ] 8 Y 

"thro e legs, and all the body, except a large 

the centre, were perfectly tranſ; In f 

F y parent. In ſize, 
Ps it to be about x;-5th part of the head of 


t Ee * 47 
Yi and he obſery; f : 
rarely found 0. Sogn that ſuch kind of vermin are 
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.. an order of columns, being that part which ſuſtains the 


The louſe which infeſts the human boly makes a Pediculue,” 
very curious appearance through a microſcope, It has TT 
ſuch a tranſparent ſhell or ſkin, that we are able to 
diſcover more of what paſſes within its body than in 
molt other living creatures. It has naturai!y three di- 
viſions, the head, the breaſt, and the tail part. In 
the head appear two fine black eyes, with a horn that 
has five joints, and is ſurrounded with hairs ſtanding 
before each eye; and from the end of the noſe or ſnout 
there is a pointed projecting part, which ſerves as' a 
ſheath or caſe to a piercer or ſucker, which the crea- 
ture thruſts into the ſkin to draw out the blood and 
humours which are its deſtined food; for it has no 
mouth that opens in the common way, This piercer 
or ſucker is judged to be 700 times ſmaller than a 
hair, and is contained in another caſe within the firſt, 
and can be drawn in or thruſt out at pleaſmie. The 
breaſt is very beautifully marked in the middle; the 
ſkin is tranſparent, and full of little pits; and from 
the under part of it proceed fix legs, each having five 
joints, aud their ſkin all the way reſembling ſhagreen, 
except at the ends where it is ſmoother, Lach leg is 
terminated by twe claws, which are hooked, and are 
of an unequal length and ſize. Theſe it uſes as we 
would a thumb and middle finger ; and there are hairs 
between theſe claws as well as all over the legs. On 
the back part of the tail there may be diſcovered fome 
ring-like diviſions, and a ſort of marks which look 
like the ſtrokes of a rod on the human ſkin; the belly 
looks like ſhagreen, and towards the lower end it is 
very clear, and full of pits: at the extremity of the 
tail there are two ſemicircvlar parts all covered over 
with hairs, which ſerve to conceal the anus. When 
the louſe moves its legs, the motion of the muſeles, 
which all unite in an oblong dark ſpot in the middle of 
the breaſt, may be diſtinguiſhed perfectly, and ſo may 
the motion of the muſcles of the head when it moves 
its horns. We may likewiſe ſee the various ramihca- 
tions of the veins and arteries, which are white, with 
the pulſe regularly beating in the arteries. But the 
moſt ſurpriſing of all the fights is the periſtaltic motion 
of the guts, which is continued all the way from the 
ſtomach down to the anus. 

If one of theſe creatures, when hungry, be placed 
on the back of the hand, it will thruſt its ſucker into 
the ſkin, and the blood which it ſucks may be ſeen 
paſſing in a fine ſtream to the fore-part of the head ; 
where, falling into a roundiſh cavity, it paſſes again in 
a fine ſtream to another circular receptacle in the 
middle of the head; from thence it runs thro? a ſmall 
veſſel to the breaſt, and then to a gut which reaches 
to the hinder part of the body, where ia a curve it 
turns again a little upward ;' in the breaſt and gut the 
blood is moved without intermiſſion, with a great 
force; eſpecially in the gut, where it occaſions ſuch a 
contraction of the gut as is very ſurpriſing. In the 
upper part of the crooked aſcending gut above-men- 
tioned, the propelled blood ſtands ſtill, and ſeems to 
undergo a ſeparation, ſome of it becoming clear and 
wateriſh, while other black particles are puſhed for- 
ward to the anus. If a louſe is placed on its back, 
two bloody darkiſh ſpots appear; the larger in the 
middle of the body, the leſſer towards the tail; the 
motions of which are followed by the pulſation of the 
dark bloody ſpot, in or over which the white bladder 
| 33 K ſeems 


Pedicn'us. ſeems to lie, 
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This motion of the ſyſtole and diaſtole 
is beſt ſeen when the creature begins to grow weak; 
and on pricking the white bladder, which ſeems to be 
the heart, the creature inſtantly dies. The lower dark 
ſpot is ſuppoſed to be the excrement in the gut. 

Lice have been ſuppoſed to be hermaphrodites; but 
this is erroneous ; for Mr Lieuwenhoeck obſerved, that 
the males have (tings in their tails, which the females 
have not. And he ſuppoſes the ſmarting pain, which 
thoſe creatures ſometimes give, to be owing to their 
ſtinging with theſe ſtings when made uneaſy by preſ- 
ſure or otherwiſe. He ſays, that he felt little or no 
pain from their ſuckers, though fix of them were feed- 
ing on his hand at once, 

In order to know the true hiſtory and manner of 
breeding of theſe creatures, Mr Licuwenhoeck put two 
female lice into a black ſtocking, which he wore 
vight and day. He found on examination that, in (ix 
days one of them had laid above 50 eggs; and, upon 
diſſecting it, he found as many yet remaining in the 


ovary : whence he concludes, that in 12 days it would 


have laid 100 eggs. Theſe eggs naturally hatch in 
ſix days, and would then probably have produced 50 
males, and as many females; and theſe females coming 
to their full growth in 18 days, might each of them 
be ſuppoſed after 12 days more to lay 100 eggs; 
which eggs, in fix days more, might produce a young 
brood of 5000 ; ſo that in eight weeks, one louſe may 
fee 50co of its own deſcendents. 

Signior Rhedi, who has more attentivcly obſerved 
theſe animals than any other author, has given ſeveral 
engravings of the different ſpecies of lice found on dif- 
ferent animals. Men, he obſerves, are ſubje& to two 
kinds ; the common louſe, and the crab-loufe. He 
obſerves alſo, that the ſize of the lice is not at all pro- 
portioned to that of the animal which they iufeſt; 
ance the ſtarling has them as large as the ſwan. 

Some kinds of conſtitutions are more apt to breed 


lice than others; and in ſome places of different de- 


grees of heat, they are certain to be deſtroyed upon 
people who in other climates are over- run with them. 
It is an obſervation of Oviedo, that the Spaniſh ſail- 
ors, who are generally much aflited with lice, always 
loſe them in a certain degree of latitude in their voy- 
age to the Eaſt Indies, and have them again on their 


returning to the ſame degree. This is not only true of 


the Spaniards, but of all other people who make the 
fame voyage; for though they ſet out ever ſo louſy, 


they have not one of thole creatures by the time they 


come to the tropic. And in the Indies there is no 
tach thing as a louſe about the body, though the 
people be ever ſo naſty. The ſailors continue free 
from theſe creatures till their return; but in going 
back, they uſually begin to be louſy after they arrive 
at the latitude of the Madeira iſlands, The extreme 
{weats, which the working people naturally fall into, 
between the latitude of Madeira and the Indies, drown 
and deftroy the lice; and have the ſame effect as the 
rubbing over the louſy heads of children with butter 
and oil. The ſweat, in theſe hot climates, is not rank 
as in Europe, and therefore it is not apt to breed lice; 
but where people return into latitudes where they 
{weat rank again, their naſtineſs ſubjects them to the 
fame viſitations of theſe vermin as before. The people 
zn general in the Indies are very ſubjeQ to lice in their 
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heads, tho' free from them on their bodies. The re 
of this is, that their heads ſweat leſs than their bodie; 
and they take no care to comb and clean them, The 
Spaniſh negroes waſh their heads thoroughly once every 
week with ſoap, to prevent their being louſy, The 
makes them «ſcape much better than the other nc. 
groes who are ſlaves there; for the lice grow ſo ny. 
merous in their heads, that they often eat large holes 
in them. 

PEDILUVIUM, or BATHNG of the Frer. The 
uſes of warm bathing in general, and of the pedily. 
vium in particular, are ſo little underftood, that they 
are often prepoſterouſly uſed, and ſometimes as iv judi. 
ciouſly abſtained from. 

In the Edinburgh medical eſſays, we find an ig. 
genious author's opinion of the warm pediluvium, not. 
withſtarding that of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Hof. 
man, to the contrary, to be, That, the legs becoming 
warmer than before, the blood in them is warmed: 
this blood rarefying, diſtends the veſicls ; and in circy- 
lating imparts a great degree of warmth to the rek of 
the maſs; and as there is a portion of it conſtantly 
paſſing 4 the lege, and acquiring new heat 
there, which heat is in the courſe of circulation com- 
municated to the reſt of the blood, the whole maſs ra- 
refying, occupies a larger ſpace, and of conſequence 
circulates with greater force. The volume of the 
blood being thus increaſed, every veſſel is diſtended, 
and every part of the body feels the effects of it; the 
diſtant parts a little later than thoſe firſt heated. The 
benefit obtained by a warm pediluvium is generally at- 
tributed to its making a derivation into the parts im- 
merſed, and a revultion from thoſe affected, becauſe 
they are relieved ; but the cure is performed by the di- 
re& contrary method of operating, viz. by a greater 
force of circulation through the parts affected, reme- 
ving what was ſtagnant or moving too fluggilhly 
there. Warm bathing is of no ſervice where there 15 
an irreſoluble obſtructlon, though, by its taking off 
from a ſpaſm in general, it may ſcem to give a mo- 
ment's eaſe : nor does it draw from the diſtant parts, 
but often hurts by puſhing againſt matter that will not 
yield with a ſtronger impetus of circulation than the 
ftretched and diſeaſed veſſels can bear: ſo that where 
there is any ſuſpicion of ſcirrhus, warm bathing of 
any ſort ſhould never be uſed. On the other hand, 
where obſtructions are not of long ſtanding, and the 
impacted matter is not obſtinate, warm baths may be 
of great uſe to reſolve them quickly. In recent colds, 
with ſlight bumoral peripneumonies, they are frequen'- 
ly an immediate cure. This they effect by increaling 
the force of the circulation, opening the ſkin, and af. 
ving freely through the lungs that lentor which ltag- 
nated or moved ſlowly in them. As thus N 
to the reſolution of obſtructions, they may be com" 
dered as ſhort and fafe fevers; and in uſing them we 
imitate nature, which by a fever often carries off — 
obſtructing cauſe of a chronical ailment. 22 
Boerhaave, and Hoffman, are all of opinion, that! 
warm pediluvium acts by deriving a larger quantity © 
blood into the parts immerſed, But arguments 

, . d in the 

ive way to facts: the experiments relate ax 
Medical Eſſays ſcem to prove to a demonAratn N 
that the warm pediluvium acts by rarifying the blood. 


A warm pediluvium, when rightly tempered, ag 
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of:d as a ſafe cordial, by which circulation can be 
rouſed, or A gentle ſever raiſed z with this advantage 
over the cordials and e that the effect of them 
taken off at pleature. 

ka are — uſed in the ſmall-pox ; 
but Dr Stevenſon thinks their frequent tumultuous 
operations render that ſuſpe&ed, and at beſt of very 
goubtful effect; and he therefore prefers Monſ. Mar- 
tin of Lauſanne's method of bathing the ſkin, not 
only of the legs, but of the whole body, with a ſoft 
cloth dipped in warm water, every four hours, till the 
eruption ; by which means the puſtules may become 
univerſally higher, and conſequently more ſafe. 

PEDIMENT. See ArCHITECTURE, n“ 77. 

PEDLAR, a travelling foot-trader. Sce Haw- 
«ER. 

Among the Britiſh and French the pedlars are de- 
ſpiſed ; but it is otherwiſe in certain countries. In 
Spaniſh America, the buſineſs is ſo profitable, that it 
is thought by no means diſhonourabley and there are 
many gentlemen in Old Spain, who, when their cir- 
cumliances are declining, ſend their ſons to the In- 
dies to retrieve their fortunes in this way. Al- 
moſt all the commodities of Europe are diſtributed 
through the ſouthern continent of America by means 
of theſe p:dlars, They come from Panama to Pai- 
ta by ſea; and in the road from the port laſt men- 
tioned, they make Peura their firſt voyage to Li- 
ma. Some take the road through Caxamalia z others 
through Truxillo, along ſhore from Lima. They take 
their paſſage back to Panama by ſea, and perhaps take 
with them a little cargo of brandy. At Panama they 
again ſtock themſelves with European goods, return- 
ing by ſea to Paita, where they are put on ſhore; there 
they hire mules and load them, the Indians going with 
them in order to lead them back. Their travelling ex- 
pences are next to nothing; for the Indians are 
brought under ſuch ſubjection, that they find lodging 
for them, and provender for their mules, frequently 
thinking it an honour done them for their gueſts to ac- 
cept of this for nothing, unleſs the ſtranger now and 
then, out of generoſity or compaſſion, makes a ſmall 
recompence, 

In Poland, where there are few or no manufactures, 
almolt all the merchandiſe is carried on by pedlars, 
who are ſaid to be generally Scotſmen, and who, in 
the reign of king Charles IT. are ſaid to have amount- 
ed to no fewer than 543,000. 

PEDUNCLE, in botany. See PznicLE. 

PEEBLES, or TweepaLs, a county of Scotland, 
extending 25 miles in length, and 18 in breadth. It 
is bounded on the eaſt by Ettrick Foreſt, on the ſouth 
by Annandale, on the weſt by Clydeſdale, and on the 
north by Mid Lothian. Tweedale is a hilly country, 
vell watered with the Tweed, the Yarrow, and a 
_ number of ſmaller ftreams that fertilize the val- 

Js, which produce good harveſts of oats and barley, 
2 lome proportion of wheat. All the rivers of any 

Integuence abound with tront and ſalmon. The lake 
wo Mat- Hater Loch ſwarms with a prodigious 
3 ee In the month of Anguſt, when the 

ows, they tumble into the river Yarrow in 


— ſhoals, that the people who wade in to catch 
ther lake Be riſk of being overturned. There is ano- 


ake on the borders of Annandale, called Lech- 
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gennen, Which forms a cataract over a precipice 250 Peebles 


paces high : here the water falls with ſuch a momen- 
tum as to kill the fiſh underneath. About the middle 
of this country ts the hill or mountain of Braidalb, 
from the top of which the ſea may be ſcen on each fide 


of the iſland. Tweedale abounds with limeſtone and 


freeſtone. The hills are generally as green as the 
downs in Suflex, and feed innumerable flocks of ſheep, 
that yield great quantities of excellent wool, The 
country 18 well ſhaded with woods and plantations, 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, and is adorned 
with many fine ſeats and populous villages. The carls 
of March were hereditary ſheriffs of Tweedale, which 
beftows the title of marquis on a branch of the an- 
cient houſe of Hay, earls of Errol, and hereditary 
high conſtables of Scotland. The family of T'weedale 
is, by the female fide, deſcended from the- famous Si- 
mon de Fraſer, proprietor of great part of this coun- 
try, who had a preat ſhare in obtaining the triple vic- 
tory at Roſlin, The chief, and indeed the only town 
of conſequence in Tweedale, is PEeBLEs, a ſmall in- 
confiderable royal borough, and ſeat of a preſbytery, 
pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the Tweed, over 
which there is at this place a ſtately ſtone bridge of 
five arches. In the neighbourhood of Peebles, near 
the village of Romana, on the river Lene, we ſee the 
veſtiges of two Roman caſtella, or ſtationary forts ; 
and a great many terraces on the neighbouring hills, 
which perhaps have ſerved as itinerary eacampments. 
In the ſhire of Tweedale there are many ancient and 
honourable families of the gentry. Among theſe, 
Dovglas of Cavers, who was hereditary heriff of the 
county, ſtill preſerves the ſtandard and the iron mace 
of the gallant lord Douglas, who fell in the battle of 
Otterburn, juſt as his troops had defeated and taken 
Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur. In the church- 
yard of Drumelzier, belonging to an ancient branch 
of the Hay-family, the famous Merlin is ſuppoſed to 
lie buried. There was an old traditional prophecy, 
that the two kingdoms ſhould be united, when the wa- 
ters of the Tweed and the Panſel ſhould meet at his 
grave. Accordingly, the country people obſerve 
that this meeting happened in conſequence of an inun- 
dation at the acceſſion of James VI. to the crown of 
England. . 

PEEK, in the ſea-language, is a word uſed in va- 
rious ſenſes. Thus the anchor. is ſaid to be a-peek, 
when the ſhip being about to weigh comes over her 
anchor in ſuch a manner that the cable hangs perpen- 
dicularly between the hauſe and the anchor. 


Peer. 


— ——— 


To have a-peek is to bring the peek ſo 2s that the | 


anchor may hang a-peek. A ſhip is ſaid to ride a- 
peek, when lying with her main and fore yards hoiſt- 
ed up, one end of her yards is brought down to the 
ſhrouds, and the other raiſed vp an end; which is 
chiefly done when ſhe lies in rivers, leſt other ſhips 
falling foul of the yards ſhonld break them. Riding 
a-broad peck, denotes much the ſame, excepting that 
the yards are only raiſcd to half the height. 

Peek is alſo uſed for a room in the hold, extending 
from the bitts forward to the ſtem: in this room men 
of war keep their powder, and merchant-men their 
victuals. 

PEER, in general, fignifies an equal, or one of the 
fame rank and ſtation : hence in the acts of ſome coun- 
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biſhops, abbots, &c. 


of the law committed by the courts below. 
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eile, we find theſe words, with the conſent of our peers, 
Afterwards the ſame term was 
applied to the vaſſals or tenants of the ſame lord, who 
were called peers, becauſe they were all equal in con- 
dition, and obliged to ſerve and attend him in his 
courts ; and peers in %%, becauſe they all held fiefs 
of the ſame lord. 

The term peers is now applied to thoſe who are im- 
pannelled in an inqueſt upon a perſon for convicting 
or acquitting him of an offence laid to his charge: 
and the reaſon why the jury is ſo called, is becauſe 
by the common law and the cuſtom of this kingdom, 
every perſon is to be tried by his peers or equals; a 
lord by the lords, and a commoner by commoners. 
See the article Jury. 

Petr of the Realm, a noble lord who has a ſeat and 
vote in the Houſe of Lords, which is alſo called the 
Houſe of Peers. 

"Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe though there 
is a diſtinction of degrees in our nobility, yet in public 
actions they are equal, as in their votes in parliament, 
and in trying any nobleman or other perſon impeached 
by the commons, &c. See PARLIAMENT. 

Houſe of Peers, or Houſe of Lords, forms one of the 
three eſtates of parliament. See Lorprs and Pax- 
LIAMENT. | 

In a judicative capacity, the houſe of peers is the 
ſupreme court of the kingdom, having at preſent no 
original juriſdi ion over cavſes, but only upon appeals 
and writs of error; to rectify any injuſtice or miſtake 
To this 
authority they ſucceeded of courſe upon the diſſolution 
of the Aula Regia. For as the barons of parliament 
were conſtituent members of that court, and the reſt 
of its juriſdiction was dealt out to other tribunals, over 
which the great officers who accompanied thoſe barons 
were reſpectieely delegated to preſide, it followed, that 
the right of receiving appeals, and ,ſuperintending all 
other juriſdictions, ſtill remained in that noble aſſem- 
bly, from which every other great court was derived. 
They are therefore in all caſes the laſt reſort, from 
whoſe judgment no farther appeal is permitted; but 
every ſubordinate tribunal muſt conform to their de- 
terminations: The law repofing an entire confidence 
in the honour and conſcience of the noble perſons who 
compoſe this important aſſembly, that they will make 
themſelves maſters of thoſe queſtions upon which they 
undertake to decide; ſince upon their deciſion all pro- 
perty muſt finally depend. See Loxps. 

Peters V France, are twelve great lords of that 
kingdom; of which fix are dukes and fix counts; and 
uf theſe, fix are eccleſiaſtics and fix laymen: thus the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhop of Laon and 
Langres, are dukes and peers ; and the biſhops of 
Chalon on the Marn, Noyons, and Beauvais, are 
counts and peers. The dukes of Burgundy, Norman- 
dy, and Aquitain, are lay peers and dukes; and the 
counts of Flanders, Champaign, and "Toulouſe, lay 
peers and counts. Theſe peers (till aſſiſt at the coro- 
nation of kings, either in-perſon or by their repre- 
lentatives, where each performs the functions attach- 
ed to his reſpeQive dignity: but as the fix lay peer- 
ages are all at preſent united to the crown, except 
that of the count of Flanders, fix lords of the firſt 
quality are choſen to repreſent them ; but the eccle- 
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ſiaſtical peers uſually aſſiſt in perſon. At 
title of peer is beſtowed on every lord whole eſtate 1 


erected into a peerage ; the number of which is uncer. Pt 


tain, a3 it depends entirely on the king, 
PEERESS, a woman who is noble by deſcent, eres. 
tion, or marriage. 

It a peereſs, by deſcent or creation, marries a per- 
ſon under the degree of nobility, ſhe ſtill continues 
noble: but if ſhe obtains that dignity only by mar. 
riage, ſhe loſes it, on her afterwards marrying a com- 
moner ; yet by the curteſy of England, ſhe a ways re. 
tains the title of her nobility. | 

PEWIT, in ornithology. See Lazxvus. 

PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe imapined to 
have wings; being at whereon Bellerophon was 
fabled to be mounted when he engaged the chimera. 
See CHIMERA, 

The opening of the fountain Hippocrene on mount 
Helicon, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof. It 
was feigned to have flown away to heaven, where it 
became a conſtellation, Hence 

Pros us, in aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe. 
See ASTRONOMY, no 206, 

PEGU, a very conſiderable kingdom of Aſia, be- 
yond the Ganges, 'The country properly ſo called is 
but about 350 miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and as much in breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is bound- 
ed, on the north by the kingdoms of Arrakan and 
Ava; on the eaſt, by the Upper and Lower Siam; 
on the ſouth, by part of Siam and the fea; and on 
the weſt, by the ſea and part of Arrakan. Conlidered 
in a larger ſenſe however, as augmented by the con- 
queſts of its Barma kings, it extends as far north as 
the province of Yunan in China, comprehending al- 
moſt all the farther peninſula of India. 

The kingdom of Pegu is ſaid to have been founded 
about 1100 years ago. Its firſt king was a ſeaman; 
concerning whom and his ſucceſſors we know nothing 
till the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies by the Portugueſe 
in the beginning of the 16th century. In 1518 the 
throne of Pegu was poſſeſſed by one Breſſagukan, 
with whom Antony Correa the Portugueſe ambaſſador 
ſolemnly concluded a peace in 1519. This monarch 
was poſſeſſed of a very large and rich empire, nine 
kingdoms being in ſubjection to him, whole revenues 
amounted to three millions of gold. We hear no fer. 
ther account of his tranſactions after the conclulion of 
the treaty with the Portugueſe. In 1539 he was mur- 
dered on the following occafion : Among other prit- 
ces who were his tributaries was Para Mandera, king 
of the Barmas. Theſe people inhabited the high lands 
called Pangavirau, to the northward of the Kingdom 
of Pegu. Their prince, by one of the terms of his 
vaſſalage, was obliged to furniſh the king of Pegu 
with 30,000 Barmas, to labour in his mines and w_ 
public works. As the king uſed frequently to g 40 
ſee how his works went forward, and in theſe jourDe}* 
took along with him none but his women, the _ 
obſerving theſe viſits frequently repeated, forme g 
deſign of robbing the queen and all the concubines 
of their jewels; and purſuant to this deſign, the On 
time the king vilited the works, they murdered : » 
and having ſtripped the ladies fled to their own © 
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By this enormity all Pegu was thrown into confu- 
fon : but, inſtead of revenging the death of their king, 
the people divided every where into factions ; fo that 
Dacha Rupi, the lawful heir to the crown, found 
himſelf unable to maintain his authority. Of theſe 
commotions, the king of the Barmas taking the ad- 
vantage, not only ſhook off the yoke, but formed a 
deſign of conquering the kingdom of Pegu itſelf. 
With this view he invaded the country with an army 
of more than a million of foot, and 5000 elephants ; 
beſides a great fleet which he ſent down the river Ava 
towards Bagou, or Pegu, the capital of the empire; 
while he himſelf marched thither by land. Juſt at this 
time Ferdinand de Mirales arrived at Pegu from Goa 
with a large galleon richly laden on account of the 
king of Portugal. As ſoon as Dacha Rupi heard of 
his coming, he ſent to deſire his aſſiſtance againſt the 
enemy. This he obtained by great preſents and pro- 
miſes : and Mirales, ſetting out in a galliot, joined the 
king's ſhips. Had the numbers been any thing near 
an equality, the ſuperior ſkill of Mirales would un- 
doubtedly have gained the victory: But the fleet of 
the Barmas covered the whole river though as large 
as the Ganges, while that of Dacha Rupi could ſcarce 
be obſerved in compariſon with them. Mirales did 
every thing that man could do, and even held out 
alone after the natives had deſerted him; but at laſt, 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed with numbers, he was killed, 
with all his men. 
Thus Para Mandara became maſter of all Pegu ; 
after which he attacked the tributary kingdoms. In 
1544 he beheged Martavan, the capital of a kingdom 
of the ſame name, then very great and flouriſhing. 
The land-forces which he brought againſt it conſiſted 
of 700,000 men, while by ſea he attacked it with a 
fleet of 1700 ſail; 100 of which were large galleys, 
and in them 700 Portugueſe commanded by John 
Cayero, who had the reputation of being a valiant and 
experienced officer. The fiege, however, continued 
ſeven months, during which time the Barmas loſt 
120,000 men; but at laſt the beſieged king, finding 
himſelf ſtraitened for want of proviſions, and unable to 
withſtand ſo great a power, offered terms of capitula- 
tion. The befiegers would admit of no terms, upon 
which the diſtreſſed king applied to the Portugveſe in 
the ſervice of his enemy; for by their aſſiſtance he 
doubted not to be able to drive away the Barmas. 
Accordingly he fent one Seixas to Cayero, intreating 
him to received himſelf, bis family, and treaſure, on 
board the four ſhips he had under his command; 
offering, on that condition, to give half his riches 
to the king of Portugal, to become his vaſſal, and 
pay ſuch tribute as ſhould be apreed upon. Cayero 
conſulted the principal officers, and in their preſence 
aſked Seixas what he thought the treaſure might a- 
mount to. Seixas anſwered, th f what he had 
es. ek ed, that out of what he ha 
wy Big e had not feen all, two ſhips might be 
oaced with gold, and four or five with filver. This 
Propere was too advantageous to be lighted ; but 
the reſt of the officers envying the great fortune which 
5 would make, threatened to diſcover the whole 
e, King of Barma if he did not reject it. The 
. 43 ing of Martavan had now no other reſource 
v fire to the city, make a ally, and die 
aravly with the few men he had with him: but 
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even here he was diſappointed; for by the deſertion Pegu. 
of 4000 of his troops the enemy were appriſed of his? 
deſign, and prevented it. Thus betrayed, he capi- 
tulated with the Barma king for his own life and the 
lives of his wife and children, with leave to end his days 
in retirement. All this was readily granted, but the 
conqueror intended to perform no part of his promiſe. 
The city was plundered and burnt, by which above 
60,000 perſons periſhed, while at leaſt an equal num- 
ber were carried into ſlavery. Six thouſand cannon 
were found in the place ; 100,000 quintals of pepper, 
and an equal quantity of other ſpices. The day after 
this deſtruction, 21 gibbets were erected on an hill 
adjoining to the city; on which the queen, her children 
and ladies, were executed, by hanging them up alive by 
the feet : however, the queen i with anguiſh be- 
fore ſhe ſuffered ſuch a cruel indignity. The king, 
with 50 of his chief lords, was caſt into the ſea, with 
ſtones about their necks. This monſtrous cruelty 
ſo provoked the tyrant's ſoldiers, that they mutined, 
and he was in no ſmall danger of ſuffering for it : 
however, he found means to pacify them; after which 
he proceeded to beſiege Prom, the capital of another 
kingdom. Here he increaſed his army to 900,090 
men. The queen by whom it was governed offered 
to ſubmit to be his vaſſal ; but nothing would ſatisfy 
the Barma monarch leſs than her ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, and putting all her treaſure into his hands, This 
ſhe, who knew his perfidy, refuſed to do; on which 
the city was fiercely aſſaulted, but greatly to the diſ- 
advantage of the Barmas, who loft near 100,000 men. 
However, the city was at laſt betrayed to him, when 
Mandara behaved with his uſual cruelty. Two thouſand 
children were ſlain, and their bodies cut in pieces and 
thrown to the elephants ; the queen was ſtripped 
naked, publicly whipped, and then tortured till ſhe 
died; the young king was tied to her dead body, and 
both together caſt into a river, as were allo 300 other 
people of quality. | 

While the tyrant was employed in fortifying the 
city, he was informed, that the prince of Ava had 
ſailed down the river Queytor with 400 rowing veſſels 
having 30,000 ſoldiers on board; but that, hearing of the 
queen's diſaſter, he ſtoped at Meletay a ſtrong fortre!s 
about 12 leagues north of Prom, where he waited to * 
be joined by his father the king of Ava with 80,000 
men. On this news the Barma king ſent his foſter- 
brother Chaumigrem along the river-fide with 200,000 
men, while he himſelf followed with 100,000 more. 
The prince-in this emergency burnt his barks, forming 
a vanguard of the mariners; and, putting his ſmall army 
in the beſt poſition he could, expected the enemy. 
A moſt deſperate engagement enſued, in which only Soo 
of the prince's army were left, and 115,000 out of 
200,000 Barmas who oppoſed him were killed. The 800 
Avans retired into the fort : but Mandara coming 
up ſoon after, and being enraged at the terrible ha- 
vock made in his army, attacked the fortreſs moit 
violently for ſeven days; at the end of which time, the 
800, finding themſelves unable to hold out any longer, 
ruſhed out in a dark and rainy night, in order to ſell 
their lives at as dear a rate as poſſible. This laſt effort 
was ſo extremely violent, that they broke through the 
enemy's troops in ſeveral places, and even preſſed ſo 
hard on the king himſelf that he was forced to jump 
into 
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into the river. However, they were at laſt all cut off, 
but not before they had deſtroyed 12,000 of their 
enemies, 

Mandara having thus become maſter of the fort, 
commanded it to be immediately repaired; and failed 
up the river to the port of Ava, about a league from 
the capitel, where he burnt between 2000 and 3000 
veſſels, and loſt in the interpriſe about 8000 men. 
The city itſelf he did not think proper to inveſt, as it 
had been newly fortified, was defended by a numerous 
garriſon, and an army of 80,000 men was advancing 
to its relief. The king alſo, apprehenſive of Man- 
dara's power, had implored the protection of the em- 
peror Siam; offering to become his tributary on con- 
dition that he would aſſiſt him with his forces in re- 

_ BY . . 
covering the city of Prom. To this the emperor 
readily aſſented; which news greatly alarmed the 
Barma monarch, ſo that he diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
the Kalaminham or ſovereign of a large territory ad- 
jacent, requeſting him to divert the emperor from his 
purpoſe. On the ambaſſadors return from this court 
it appeared that the treaty had already taken effect; 
but as the ſeaſon was not yet arrived for invading Ava, 
Chaumigren the king's foſter- brother was ſent with 
150,000 men to reduce Sebadi or Savadi the capital 
of a ſmall kingdom about 130 leagues north - eaſt from 
Pagu. 'The general, however, failed in his attempt ; 
and afterwards endeavouring to mo himſelf on a 
town in the neighbourhood, he was ſurpriſed by the 
enemy and put to flight, 

In the mean time the empire of Siam fell into great 
diſtractions; the king together with the heir to the 
crown were murdered by the queen, who had fallen in 
love with an officer, whom ſhe married after her huſband's 
death. However, both of them were ſoon after killed 
at an entertainment ; and the crown was given to a 
natural brother of the late king, but a coward and a 
tyrant, On this Mandara reſolved to invade the coun- 
try; and, his principal courtiers concurring in the 
ſcheme, he collected an'army of 800,000 men, with no 
fewer than 20,000 elephants. In this army were 
1000 Portugueſe, commanded by one James Suarez, 
who already had a penſion of 200,000 ducats a-year 
from the king of Pegu, with the title of his brother, 
and governor of the kingdom. With this formidable 
army he ſet out in April 1548. His firſt atchievement 
was the taking of a fortreſs on the borders of the ene- 
my's country; before which, being ſeveral times re- 
pulſed, and having loſt 3000 of his men, he revenged 
himſelf by putting all the women to the ſword, He 
next beſieged the capital of itſelf ; but though the ſiege 
was continued for five months, during which time the 
moſt violent attacks were made upon it, the aſſailants 
were conftantly repulſed with great loſs. However, it 
was ſtill reſolved to continue the ſiege; and a mount of 
earth was raiſed, on which were placed 4o pieces of can- 
non ready to batter it anew, when, in October, advice 
was received of a rebellion having broke out in Pegu. 

The perſon who headed the rebels on the preſent 
occaſion was Shoripam Shay, near akin to the former 
monarch ſlain twelve years before. He was a reli- 
gious perſon, of great underſtanding, and eſteemed a 
ſaint. As he was a famous preacher, he made a ſer- 
mon, in which he ſet forth the tyranny of the Barmas 
in ſuch a manner, that he was immediately taken out 
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Shemindoo. The firſt act of ſovereignty which he ex. 
erted was to cut in pieces 15,000 Barmas, and ſeize 
on the treaſure : and ſo agreeable was this change of 
government to all ranks of people, that in three weeks 
time all the ftrong-holds of Pegu fell into his hands, 

On this news the king immediately raiſed the ſiege 
in which he was engaged, and in 17 days got to Mar. 
tavan. Here he was informed, that Shemindoo had 
poſted 590,000 men in different places, in order to 
intercept his paſſage z at the ſame time that he had 
the mortification to find 50,000 of his beſt troops de- 
ſerted. To prevent a greater deſertion, after 14 days 
ſtay, he departed from Martavan, and ſoon met She. 
mindoo at the head of 660,000 men. A deſperate 
engagement followed ; in which Shemindoo was en- 
tirely defeated, with the loſs of 300, ooo men. Of 
the Barma troops were ſlain 60,000 ; among whom 
were 280 Portugueſe. 

The morning after this victory, the tyrant marched 
to the city ; the inhabitants of whieh ſurrendered, on 
condition of having their lives and effects ſpared. The 
kingdom being thus again brought under his ſubjec- 
tion, his next ſtep was to puniſh the principal perſons 
concerned in the rebellion : their heads he cut off; and 
confiſcated their eftates, which amounted to no leſs 
than ten millions of gold. Others ſay, that he put 
all without diſtinction to the ſword, excepting only 
12,000, who took ſhelter in James Suarez's houſe; 
that alone affording an aſylum from the general ſlaugh- 
ter. The plunder was incredible, Suarez alone getting 
three millions. All theſe cruelties, however, were in- 


. ſufficient to ſecure the allegiance of the tyrant's ſub- 


jeRs : for in leſs than three months news was brought 
that the city of Martavan had revolted ; and that the 
governor had not only declared for Shemindoo, but 
murdered 2000 Barmas. Mandara then ſummoned 
all the lords of the kingdom to meet him with their 
force, within 15 days, at a place called Mouchau, not 
far from his capital, whither he himſelf went with 
300 men, to wait their arrival, But in the mean 
time he received intelligence that the ſhemin or gover- 
nor of Zatan, a city of ſome conſequence, had ſub- 
mitted to Shemindoo, and alſo lent him a large ſum 
of gold. The ſhemin was immediately ſent for in 
order to be put to death: but he, ſuſpecting Manda- 
ra's deſign, excuſed himſclf by pretending ſickneſs; 
after which, having conſulted with his friends, he drew 
together about 600 men; and having with theſe pri- 
vately advanced to the place where the king was, he 
killed him, with the few attendants that were about 
him at the time. The guards in the court being 
alarmed with the noiſe, a ſkirmiſh enſued with the 
ſhemin's men, in which about 800 were lain on both 
ſides, moſt of them Barmas. The ſhemin then re- 
treated to a place called Pontel; whither the peopl: 
of the country, hearing of the death of the king, who 
was univerſally hated, reſorted to him. When he had 
aſſembled about 5000 men, he returned to ſeek the 
troops which the late king had with him; and find- 
ing them diſperſed in ſeveral places, eafily killed them 
all. With the Barmas were flain 80 out of 300 Por. 
tugueſe. The remainder ſurrendered, with Suarez 


their leader; and were ſpared, on condition of the" 
remaining 


eo 
who, as a token of ſovereignty, gave him the ue 
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maining in the ſervice of the ſhemin. 13 

The ſhemin now finding his forces daily increaſe, 
aſſumed the title of king ; and, to render himſelf the 
more popular, gave out, that he would exterminate 
the Barmas ſo effectually, as not to leave one in all the 
kingdom. It happened, however, that one of thoſe 
who were with the late king at the time he was mur- 
dered, eſcaped the general ſlaughter ; and, ſwimming 
"ver the river, informed Chaumigrem of the king's 
death, He had with him 180,000 men, al) of them 
natives of Pegu, excepting 30,000 Barmas. He 
knew very well, that if the natives had known that 
the king was dead, be and all his Barmas would have 
inſtantly been put to the ſword, Pretending there- 
fore that he had received orders to put garriſons into 
ſevcral places, Chaumigrem diſpatched all the natives 
into different parts; and thus got rid of thoſe whom 
he had ſo much cauſe to fear. As foon as they were 
marched, he turned back upon the capital, and ſeized 
the king's treaſure, together with all the arms and 
ammunition, He then ſet fire to the magazines, arſe- 
nals, palace, ſome of whoſe apartments were cicled 
with gold, and 2000 rowing veſſels which were on the 
river, Then, deſtroying all the artillery, he fled with 
the 40,000 Barmas to his own country, being purſued 
in vain by the natives of Pegu. 

Thus the ſhemin of Zatan was left in quiet poſleſ- 
ſion of the kingdom; but, by his repeated acts of 
tyranny and cruelty, he ſo diſguited his ſubjects, that 
many fled to foreign countries, while others went over 
to Shemindoo, who began now to gather ſtrength 
apain, In the mean time, James Svarez, the Portu- 
gueſe whom we have often mentioned, loſt his life by 
attempting to raviſh a young woman of diſtinction; 
the ſhemin being unable to protect him, and obliged 
to give him up to the mob, who ſtoned him to death. 
The ſhemin himſelf did not long ſurvive him; for, be- 
ing grown intolerable by his oppreſſions, moſt of his 
followers abandoned him, and he was beſieged in his 
capital by Shemindoo with an army of 200,000 men, 
and ſoou after {lain in a fally : ſo that Shemindoo now 
icemed to be fully eſtabliſhed in the throne. But in 
the mean time Chaumigrem, the foſter- brother to the 
deceaſed king, hearing that Pegu was very ill provi- 
ded with the means of defence, invaded the kingdom 
with an army of 300,000 men. Shemindoo met him 
with three times their number; but his men, being all 
natives of Pegu, were inferior in ſtrength, notwith- 
ſtanding their numbers, to the enemy. The conſe- 
quence was, that Shemindoo was defeated with pro— 
digious flaughter, and Chaumigrem cauſcd himſelf to 
be proclaimed king of Pegu. Shortly after, Shemin- 
coo himſelf was taken; and, after being treated with 
the utmolt of cruelty, was beheaded. 

Lhe hiſtory of Chaumigrem is very imperfet. How- 
ever, we know that he was a very great cbnqueror, 
and not at all inferior in cruelty to his predeceſſors. 
He reduced the empire of Siam and Arrakan, and died 
N 1593; being ſucceeded by his ſon named Pranjinoko, 
ey about 50 years of age. When this prince aſcended 
* throne, the kingdom of Pegu was in its greateſt 
* of grandeur; but by bis tyranny and obſtinacy 
be loft all that his father had gained. He died in 1599, 
"ne after his death the kingdom of Pegu became ſub- 
Vet to Arrakan ; nor have we any farther diſtiact hi- 
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ſtory of it. 


The air of Pegn is very healthy, and preſently re- 
covers ſick ſtrangers. The ſoil alſo is very rich and 
fertile in corn, rice, fruit, and roots; being enrich- 
ed by the inundations of the river Pegu, which 
are almoſt incredible, extending above 3o leagues be- 
yond its channel. It produces alſo good timber of ſe- 
veral kinds. The country abounds with elephants, buf- 
faloes, goats, hogs, and other animals, particularly 
game; and deer is fo plenty in September and Octo— 
ber, that one may be bought for three or four pence : 
they are very fleſhy, but have no fat. There is {tore of 
good poultry; the cocks are valtly large, and the hens 
very beautiful. As for fiſh, there are many ſorts, and 
well taſted. In Pegu are found mines, not only of gold, 
iron, tin, and lead, or rather a kind of copper, or mix- 
ture of copper and lead, but alſo of rubies, diamonds, 
and ſapphires. The rubies are the beſt in the world ; 
but the diamonds are fmall, and only found in the craws 
of poultry and pheaſants. Beſides, only one family 
has the privilge of ſelling them; and none dare open the 
ground to dig for them. The rubies are found in a 
mountain in the province of Kablan, or Kapelan, be- 
tween the city of Pegu and the port of Sirian. 

The inhabitants are of an olive, or rather a tawpy 
complexion. The women are branded by ſome travel- 
ters, as having ſhook off all modeſty, on account of their 


expoling ſome parts of their bodies which ought to be 


concealed from ſight. Some allo tell us, that the men 
wear bells, which at a certain age, v/z. 25 or zo, or, 
according to others, when they are capable of making 
uſe of women, are inſerted on each fide the virile mem- 
ber between the ſkin and the fleſh, which is opened for 
that purpoſe, and healed in ſeven or eight days. The 
Peguers may be ranked among the moſt ſuperſtitious 
of all mankind. They maintain and worſhip croco- 
diles ; and will drink nothing but the waters of the 
ditches where thoſe monſtrous animals harbour. By 
thus expoling themſelves to the manifeſt hazard of their 
lives, they have frequently the misfortune to be devour. 
ed. They have five principal feſtivals in the year, call- 
ed ſapant, which they celebrate with extraordinary 
magnificence. In one of them the king and queen 
make a pilgrimage about 12 leagues from the city, ri- 
ding on a triumphal car, ſ@ richly adorned with jewels, 
that it may be ſaid without an hyperbole, that they carry 
about with them the value of a kingdom. This prince 
is extremely rich; and has in the chapel of his palace, 
idols of ineſtimable value, ſume of them being of maſſy 


gold and filver, and adorned with all forts of precious 


(tones. The talapoins, or prieſts of this country, have 
no poſſeſſions; but ſuch is the reſpect paid them by the 
people, that they are never known to want. They 
preach to them every Monday, not to commit murder; 
to take from no perſon any thing belonging to him; to 
do no hurt; to give no offence; to avoid impurity and 
ſuperſtition ; but above all, not to worſhip the devil: 
but theſe diſcourſes have no effect in the laſt reſpect. 
The people, attached to manicheiſm, believe, that all 

ood comes from God, that the devil is the author of 
all the evil that happens to men; and that therefore 
they ought to worſhip him, that he may not afflict 
them. This is a common notion among the Indian ido— 
laters. 


Tue inhabitants of Pegu are accuſed by ſome authors 
with 
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wich being ſlovenly ia their houſes, and naſty in their 
diet, on account of their ſeaſoning their vicuals with 
ſidol, a compoſition made of ſtinking fiſh, reduced to a 
conſiſtency like muſtard, ſo nanſeous and offenfive, that 
none but themſelves can endure the ſmell of it. Balbi 
fays, he could ſooner bear the ſcent of linking ,car- 
rion; and yet with this they ſeaſon their rice, and other 
ſoups, inſtead of oil or butter. As they have no wheat 
in this country, their bread is rice made into cakes. 
Their common drink is water, or a liquor diftilled from 
cocoat-nut water. 

The men here, as in moſt eaſtern countries, buy their 
wives, Or pay their parents a dowry for them. They 
have an odd cuſtom ; which 1s to offer their daughters 
to ſtrangers, and hire them out for a time: ſome ſay 
they hire out their wives in the ſame manner. Theſe 
marriages for a term are well regulated, and often prove 
very beneficial to the occaſional huſband. Mot of the 
foreigners who trade hither, marry a wife for the time 
of their ſtay. In caſe of a ſeparation, the father is ob- 
liged to take care of the boys, and the mother of the 
gicls. We are told that no woman is looked upon the 
worſe, but rather the better, for having had ſeveral Eu- 


. ropean huſbands: nay, we are told, that no perſon of 


faſhion in Pegu, from the gentleman to the king, will 
marry a maiden, till ſome acquaintance or ſtranger has 
had the firſt night's lodging with her. 

In Pegu, the inheritance of all land is in the king: 
he is likewiſe the heir of all his ſubje&s who die with- 
out iſſue; but in caſe they have children, two-thirds go 
to them, and the reſt to his majeſty. | 

When a perſon falls fick, we are told that they ge 
nerally make a vow to the devil, from whom they be- 
lic ve all evil comes. Then a ſcaffold is built, and vic- 
tuals are ſpread on the top of it to ſolace Old Nic, and 
render him propitious. This feaſt is accompanied with 
lighted candles and muſic; and the whole is managed 
by an undertaker called the devils father. 

The commodities exported from this country are 
gold, filver, rubies, muſk, benjamin, long - pepper, tin, 
Icad, copper; lakka, or gum-lac, whereof they make 
hard wax; rice; rice-wine; and ſome ſugar-caneg, of 
which they would have plenty, but that the elephants 
eat them. It may be obſerved, that under the name 
of rubies, the Peguers compriſe topazes, ſapphires, a- 
methyſts, and other ſtones; which they diſtinguiſh by 
ſaying the blue, the violet, and the yellow rubics. The 
true ruby is red, tranſparent, or ſparkling, inclining 
near the ſurſace, to the violet of the amethyſt. Cotton 
cloths from Bengal and Coromandel, with ſome (triped 
fills, are beſt for the Pegu market, and filver of any 
fort will go off there; for the king, in return for his 
eight and a half per cent. duty on it, allows the mer- 
chants to melt it down, and put what copper alloy they 
pleaſe in it. They wear none of our Europeau com- 
modities in Pegu but hats and ribbons. The gentry 
will give extravagant prices for fine beaver hats, which 
they wear without any cocks. They are no leſs fond 
of ribbons flowered with gold and filver, which they 
wear round their hats. 

As to the religion of the Peguers, it is the ſame at 
bottom with that which prevails over the reſt of India 
and Tibet; only varies in dreſs ſomewhat in different 
countries, according to the humour or intereſt of the 
picſts, They hold the exiſtence of one ſupreme God, 
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of whom they make no image; but they have many 

inferior created gods, whoſe images are ſet up in the | 
temples for the laity to worſhip. Not content with bew 
theſe, we are told they worſhip the devil alſo. Many 9 
are ſeen to run about the ſtreets every morning, with | 
rice in one hand and a torch in the other, crying 2. 
loud, that they are going to pive the devil his break. 
faſt, that he may not hurt them all the day. Beſides 
the manichean doctrine of two principles, one the au- 
thor of good, and the other of evil, from whence their 
worſhipping the devil has its riſe, they believe an eter. 
nal ſucceſſion of worlds without creation. The Peguers 
hold the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmi. 
gration of the human foul, which, after pafiing through 
the bodies of various animals, ſhall attain to the per- 
fection and felicity of their gods; which in effect i; 
no other than a ſtate of annihilation. They have a 
ſtrong opinion of the ſanity of apes and crocodiles, 
inſomuch that they believe the perſons to be perfe&ly 
happy that are devoured by them. Their temples are 
of a conic form, and ſome of them a quarter of a mile 
round. They obſerve a great many feſtivals, ſome of 
which are called hn. The images of their inferior 
gods are in a fitting poſture, with their legs acroſs, and 
toes of equal length: their arms and hands very ſmall 
in proportion to their bodies; their faces longer than 


- human; their ears long, and the Jappets very thick, 


The congregation bow to them when they come in and 
when they, go out; and that is all the worſhip which 
they pay to them. The prieſts of Pegu, called 7ala- 
poins, are a ſort of medicant friars. They obſerve ce- 
libacy; and eat but once a-day ; living in the woods, 
in a ſort of neſts or cages built on the tops of trees for 
fear of the tygers. They preach frequently, lead very 
innocent lives, and are very hoſpitable and humane. 

The king of Pegu's revenues ariſe chiefly from the 
rent of lands, of which he is the ſole proprietor. An- 
other branch of it are the duties paid for the commo- 
dities imported or exported. In a word, he is judged 
the richeft monarch in the world, next to the emperor 
of China, 

PEINE rorr Fr punk, (Lat. poena fortis et dura), 
ſignifies a ſpecial puniſhment inflicted on thoſe who, be- 
ing arraigned of felony, refuſe to put themſelves on the 
ordinarily trial, but ſt ubbornly ſtand mute; it is vul- 
garly called preſſing to death. See ARRAIGNMENT:- 

PEIRCE (James), an eminent diſſenting minilter, 
was born at Wapping, in London, in the year 1674, 
and was educated at Utrecht and Leyden; after which 
he ſpent ſome time at Oxford, in order to enjoy the 
benefit of frequenting the Bodleian library. He then 
for two years preached the Sunday-evening's lectuie at 
the meeting-houſe in Miles-Lane, London, and then 
ſcttled at Cambridge. In 1713, he was removed to a 
congregation at Exeter, where he continued till the 
year 1718: when the Calviniſts among the diſſenters 
propoſing a ſubſcription to articles of faith to be ſiga- 
ed by all the diſſecting miniſters in the kingdom, ſe- 
veral articles were propoſed to him and Mr Jobn Hal- 
let, another difſenting miniſter at Exeter, in order to 
their ſubſcribing them, they both refuſed, imagiaing 
this proceeding of their diſſenting brethren to be an 
unworthy impoſition on religious liberty and priv*'* 
judgment; for which they were ejected from their 
congregation, Upon this, a new meeting was * 
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0kin, for them at Exeter, of which Mr Pierce continued mi- 
niſter till his death, in 1726. He was a man of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, exemplary piety, and great learning. 
He wrote, 1. Exercitatio philaſophica de Homæmeria 


Anaxagorea. 2. Thirteen pieces on the Controverſy 
between the Church of England and the Diſſenters. 
z. Ten pieces on the Controverſy about the Ejectment 
at Exeter. 4. Six pieces on the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. 5. A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of 
gt Paul to the Coloffians, Philippians, and Hebrews. 
6, An Eſſay in favour of giving the Euchariſt to Chil- 
dren. 7. Fourteen Sermons. | 
PEKIN, the capital city of the empire of China 
in Afia, where the emperor generally reſides. It is 
an exact ſquare, and divided into two parts; namely, 
that which contains the emperor's palace, which 
is in the new city, or the Tartars city, becauſe 
it is inhabited by Tartars ever ſince they conquered 
this empire; the other, called the C City, is inha- 
bited by the Chineſe. The circuit of both theſe toge- 
ther is 52 Chineſe lys, each of which contains 240 
geometrical paces. The gates of this city are high 
and well arched, ſupporting buildings of nine ſtories 
high; the loweſt of which is for the ſoldiers when they 
come off guard. The gates are nine in number; and 
before each is an open ſpace, which ſerves for a parade. 
The ſtreets are as ſtraight as a line, moſt of which are 
three miles in length, and about 120 feet wide, with 
ſhops on both fides ; but the houſes are poorly built, 
and have only a ground-floor. It is ſupriſing to ſee 
what numbers of people there are in the {treets, and 
not one woman among them; there 1s always a great 
confuſion, occalioned by the vaſt numbers of horſes, 
camels, mules, afſes, waggons, carts, and chairs, with- 
out reckoning the ſeveral mobs which gather about 
jugglers, ballad-fingers, and the like. Perſons of di- 
tiinftion have always a horſeman, who goes before 
them to clear the way. All the riches and mer- 
chandiſes of the empire are continually pouring into 
this city, There are always hackney-horſes and chairs 
in various parts, Which ſtand ready to be hired for a 
rifle; and the owners of them know every ſtreet and 
houſe where any conſiderable perſon lives. All the 
great ſtreets are guarded by ſoldiers, who patrole night 
and day with ſwords by their fides, and whips in 
their hands, to chaſtiſe thoſe who make any diſturbance, 
or take them into cuſtody. The little ſtreets have 
lattice-pates at their entrance into the great ſtreete, 
which are ſhut up at nights, and guarded by ſoldiers, 
who ſuffer no aſſemblies in the ſtreets at that time, and 
examine all that paſs along. The emperor's palace is 
of vaſt extent, and ſurrounded with a brick wall, with 
e at each corner, encompaſſed by galleries 
apported by columns. But it would be endleſs to 
Sie an account of the different apartments, with their 


ornaments and furniture, as well as of the different 


be and rich commodities kept therein; not 
97 e 198 ſupreme courts of juſtice, which are 
ale Fo and are only to be controuled by the 
compute 42 the grand council. Thoſe who have 
erve, th A e Compaſs of this city a different way, ob- 
8 272 20 miles in circumference, and that 
3 ro inhabitants is at leaſt 2,000,000 3 that 

Alt are fo high that they cover the town, and 


are broad en . 
Vol. VI T for ſeveral horſemen Pp ride a · breaſt; 
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and there are ſtrong towers a bow-ſhot diſtant from 
each other. The walls of the emperor's palace, in- 
cluding that and the gardens, are about two miles in 
length; and the architecture of the ſtructures entirely 
difterent from that of the Europeans, for they are co- 
vered with tiles of a ſhining beautiful yellow. The 
temples and the towers of this city are ſo numerous, 
that it is difficult to count them. The country a- 
bout it 1s plain, but ſandy, and not very fruitful; yet 
proviſions of all kinds are exceeding plentiful, they he- 
ing, as well as the merchandiſes, A from other 
parts by means of canals cut from the rivers, and al- 
ways crowded with veſſels of different ſizes. An earth- 
quake which happened here in 1731 buried above 
100,000 perſons inthe ruins of the houſes, which were 
thrown down. E. Long. 116. 41, N. Lat. 39. 54. 

PELAGIANS, a Chriſtian ſe& who appeared a- 
bout the fifth or end of the fourth century. They 
maintained the following doctrines. 1. That Adam 
was by nature mortal, and whether he had ſinned or not, 
would certainly have died. 2. That the conſequences 
of Adam's fin were confined to his own perſon. 3. That 
new-born infants are in the ſame fituation with Adam 
before the fall. 4. That the law qualified men for the 
kingdom of heaven, and was founded upon equal 
promiſes with the goſpel. 5. That the general reſur- 
rection of the dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour's reſurrection. 6. That the grace of God is 
given according to our merits. 7. That this grace is 
not granted for the performance of every moral act; 
the liberty of the will, and information in points of 
duty, being ſufficient, &c. The founder of this ſect 
was 

PELAGTIUS, a native of Great Britain; but whe- 
ther of England, Scotland, or Wales, is as uncertain as 
it is immaterial, He was born towards the cloſe of 


Pelagians, 
Pelagius, * 
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the fourth century, and educated in the monaſtery of 


Banchor, in Wales, of which he became a monk, and 
afterwards abbot. In the early part of his life he 


went over to France, and thence to Rome, where he 


had the inſolence to promulgate certain opinions ſome- 
what different from thoſe of the infallible church. 
His morals being irreproachable, he gained many diſ- 
ciples; and the dreadful hereſy made ſo rapid a pro- 
greſs, that, for the ſalvation of ſouls, it became ne- 
ceſſary for the pope to exert his power. Pelagius, to 
avoid the danger, in the year 409, paſſed over to 
Sicily, attended by his friend and pupil Celeſtius. In 
411 they landed in Africa, continued ſome time at 
Hippo, and were preſent at the famous conference 
between the Catholics and Donatiſts which was held 
at Carthage in 412. From thence they travelled to 
Egypt ; and from Egypt, in 415, to Paleſtine, where 
they were graciouſly received by John biſhop of 
Jeruſalem. In the ſame year, Pelagius was cited to 
appear before a council of ſeventeen biſhops, held at 
Dioſpolis. They were ſatisfied with his creed, and 
abſolved him of hereſy. The African biſhops, how- 
ever, being diſpleaſed with their proceedings, appealed 
to the Roman pontiff: he firſt approved, and after- 
wards condemned the opinions of Pelagius, who, with 
his pupil Celeſtius, was publicly excommunicated; and 
all the biſhons who refuſed to ſubſcribe the condemna- 
tion of the Pelavian here ſy were immediately deprived, 
What became of him after this period, is entirely un- 
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Pclaſyi known; but it ſeems very probable that he retired to 


Banchor, and died abbot of that monaſtery, He 
wrote, 1. Expoſitionum in epiſt. Paulinas lib. xiv. 
2. Epiſtola ad Demetriadem de virginitate, 3. Ex- 
planationis ſymizoli ad Damaſum. 4. Epiſtol ad vidu- 
am due. 5. De libero arbitrio, Theſe and many 
other fragments are ſcattered among the works of St 
Jerom. They are alſo collected by Garnerius, and 
publiſhed in Append. op. Mercatoris, p. 373. Cave. 

PELASGI. See PeLasGioTIs. 

PELASGIA, (Pliny); the ancient name of Lef- 
ber; ſo called from the Pelaſgi, its firſt inhabitants, 
(Diodorus Siculus). Alſo the ancient name of Pelo- 
fonneſus, from Pelaſgius, a native of the country, 
(Nicolaus Damaſcenus, Ephorus), 

PELASGICUM, (Pauſanias, Pliny) ; the north 
wall of Athens; ſo called from the builders, the Pe- 
laſgi. There was an execration pronounced on any 
that ſhould build houſes under this wall; becauſe the 
Pelaſgi, while dwelling there, entered into a couſpira- 
cy againſt the Athenians, (Thucydides ). 

PELASGIOTIS, a third part of Theſſaly, (Stra- 
bo); ſo called from a very ancient people, the Pelaſ- 
gi, called Pelaſgiotæ, (Ptolemy); who formerly, to- 
gether with the ZEolians, occupied Theſſaly, and 
thence that part was called Pelaſgicum Argos ; beſides 
many other parts of Gresce. Their name Pelaſgi, or 
Pelargi, denoting ſtorks, was given them from their 
wandering roving life, (Strabo). The poets extend 
the appellation to Greeks in general. Pelaſgus, the 
epithet, Some of the inhabitants of Crete were called 
Pelaſgi, (Homer); who thus alſo calls the neigh- 
bouring people to the Cilicians in Troas. The Pe- 
laſgi were originally of Arcadia, (Hefiod) ; but Æſ- 
chylus makes Argos, near Mycenae, their country. 
The Pelaſgiotis was fituate between Pieria and Mace- 
donia to the north and weſt, Theſſaliotis to the ſouth, 
and Magnefia to the eaſt, (Strabo, Pliny). 

PELE, (Stephanus) ; two towns of this name in 
Theſſaly ; the one ſubject to Eurypylus, the other to 
888 ; both extint. Peleus the gentilitious name, 
id. | 

PELETHRONIUM, (Nicander and Scholiaſt) ; 
a town of Theſſaly, ſituate in a flowery part of mount 
Pelios; and hence the appellation throna, ſignifying 
flowers. Pelethronii, the people, (Virgil); the Lapi- 
the ſo called, who firit broke horſes. Lucan ſays 
the Centaurs were natives of that place; to whom Vir- 
gil afſigns mount Othrys. Moſt authors, however, 
aſcribe the breaking of horſes to the Centaurs. Some 
make the Lapithæ and Centaurs the ſame ; others a 
different people; allowed however to be both of Theſ- 
faly. Their ftory is greatly involved in fable. 

PELICAN, in ornithology. See Peticaxus. 

PEL1CAN, in chemiſtry, is a glaſs alembic con- 
fiſting of one piece. It has a tubulated capital, from 
which two oppoſite and crooked beaks pats out, and 
enter again at the belly of the cucurbit. This veſſel 
has been contrived for a continued diſtillation and co- 
hobation, which chemiſts call circulation. The volatile 
parts of ſubſtances put into this veſſel riſe into the ca- 
pita), and are obliged to return through the crooked 
beaks into the cucurbit; and this without interruption, 
or luting and unluting the veſſels. 

Although the pelican ſeems to be a very convenient 
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inſtrument, it is nevertheleſs little uſed, and even 
much negleQed at preſent ; either becauſe the modern 
chemiſts have not ſo much patience as the ancient che. 
miſts had for making long experiments; or becauſe 


they find that two matreſſes, the mouth of one of 


which is inſerted into the mouth of the other, produce 
the ſame effect. 

PELICANUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of anſctes. The bill is ftrait, without 
teeth, and crooked at the point ; the face is naked, 
There are eight ſpecies, 
principally diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape. of their tails, 
The moit remarkable are, | 

1. The carbo, or corvorant, ſometimes exceeds ſeven 
pounds in weight ; the length three feet four ; the 
extent four feet two ; the bill duſky, five inches long, 
deſtitute of noſtrils ; the baſe of the lower mandible is 
covered with a naked yellow ſkin, that extends und.r 
the chin, and forms a ſort of pouch; a looſe ſkin of 
the ſame colour reaches from the upper mandible round 
the eyes and angles of the mouth ; the head and neck 
are of a ſooty blackneſs; but under the chin of the 
male the feathers are white: and. the head in that {cx 
is adorned with a ſhort looſe pendant creſt ; in ſome 
the creſt and hind-part of the head are ſtreaked with 
white. The coverts of the wings, the ſcapulars, and 


the back, are of a deep green, edged with black, and 


gloſſed with blue; the quill-feathers and tail duſky ; 
the legs are ſhort, ſtrong, and black; the middle claw 
ſerrated on the inſide ; the irides are of a light aſh- 
colour. 

Theſe birds occupy the higheſt parts of the cliff 
that impend over the ſea: they make their neſts of 
ſticks, ſea-tang, graſs, &c. and lay fix or ſeven white 
eggs of an oblong form. In winter they diſperſe 3. 
long the ſhores, and viſit the freſh waters, where they 
make great havoc among tbe fiſh, . They are remark- 
ably voracious, having a moſt ſudden digeſtion, pro- 
moted by the infinite quantity of ſmall worms that fill 
their inteſtines. The corvorant has the rankelt and 
moſt diſagreeable ſmell of any bird, even when alive, 
Its form is diſagreeable ; its voice hoarſe and croaking, 
and its qualities baſe. Theſe birds, however, have 
been trained to fiſh like falcons to fowl Whitelock 
tells us, that he had a caſt of them manned like hawks, 
and which would come to hand. He took much plea- 
ſure in them; and relates, that the beſt he had 
was one preſented him by Mr Wood, maſter of the 
corvorants to Charles I. It is well known that the 
Chineſe make great uſe of theſe birds, or a congene- 
rous ſort, in filking ; and that not for amuſement, but 

rofit. 
F 2. The graculus, or ſhag, called in the north of 
England the crane, is much inferior in ſize to the cor- 
vorant : the length is 27 inches; the breadth tires 
feet ſix; the weight three pounds three quarters. Ile 
bill is four inches long, and more ſlender than that 0 
the preceding: the head is adorned with a crelt my 
inches long, pointing backward ; the whole — 
of the upper part of this bird is of a fine and very 
ning green; the edge of the feathers a purpliſh vr 
but the lower part of the back, the head, and 1 
wholly green; the belly is duſky ; the tail of a 0% 
hue, tinged with green; the legs are blac 
thoſe of the corvorant. 
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lands. Both theſe kinds agree in their manners, and breed 
— in the ſame places; arid, what is very ſtrange in web- 
bed-footed birds, will perch and build in trees: both 
ſwim with their head quite erect, and are very difi- 
cult to be ſhot ; for, like the grebes and divers, as 
ſoon as they ſee the flaſh of the gun, they pop under 
water, and never riſe but at a conſiderable diſtance. 
„be baſſanus, gannet, or ſolan gooſe, weighs 
ſeven pounds; the length is three feet one inch; the 
breadth fix feet two inches. The bill is fix inches 
long, trait almoſt to the point, where it inclines 
down ; and the ſides are irregularly jagged, that it 
may hold its prey with more ſecurity : about an inch 
from the baſe of the upper mandible is a ſharp proceſs 
pointing forward ; it has no noſtrils ; but in their place 
a long furrow, that reaches almoſt to the end of the 
bill: the whole is of a dirty white, tinged with aſh- 
colour. The tongue is very ſmall, and placed low in 
the mouth; a naked ſkin of a fine blue ſurrounds the 
eyes, which are of a pale yellow, and are full of vi- 
vacity : this bird is remarkable for the quickneſs of 
its fight. Martin tells us, that an is derived from 
an Iriſh word expreſſive of that quality. 

From the corner of the mouth is a narrow flip of 
black bare ſkin, that extends to the hind-part of the 
head ; beneath the chin is another, that, like the pouch 
of the Pelican, is dilatable, and of ſize ſufficient to 
contain five or fix entire herrings; which in the breed- 
ing ſeaſon it carries at once to its mate or young. 

The young birds, during the firft year, differ great- 
ly in colour | Fr the old ones; being of a duſky hue, 
ſpeckled with numerous triangular white ſpots ; and 
at that time reſemble in colours the ſpeckled diver. 
Each bird, if left undiſturbed, would only lay one egg 
in the year ; but if that be taken away, they will lay 
another; if that is alſo taken, then a third; but never 
more that ſeaſon, Their egg is white, and rather leſs 
than that of the common gooſe ; the neſt is large, and 
tormed of any thing the bird finds floating on the wa- 
ter, ſuch as graſs, ſea-plants, ſhavings, &c. Theſe 
birds frequent the Ifle of Aliſa, in the frith of Clyde; 
the rocks adjacent to St Kilda z the Stack of Souliſ- 
kery, near the Orkneys; the Skelig Iſles, off the 
cvalts of Kerry, Ireland; and the Baſs Iſle, in the 
ir th of Edinburgh: the multitudes that inhabit theſe 
places are prodigious. Dr Harvey's elegant account 
of the latter will ſerve to give ſome idea of the num- 
bers of theſe, and of the other birds that annually mi- 
grate to that little ſpot, 

; here is a ſmall ifland, called by the Scotch Baſs 


ur face is almoſt wholly covered during the months of 
Miy and June with neſts, eggs, and young birds; ſo 
tim: and the flocks of birds in flight are ſo prodi- 
Ficus, as to darken the air like clouds; and their noiſe 
1 uch, that you cannot without difflcuſty hear your 
vext neiphhbour's voice. If you look down vpon the 

om the top of the precipice, you will fee it on 
Jude covered with infinite numbers of birds of 


ita 
ever 
Cit, 
if 
cliffs, you may 
en rocks innu 
more than the 


fee in every cragg or fiſſure of the bro- 
merable birds of various ſorts and lizcs, 


ſtars of heaven when viewed in a ſerene 
I 
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/iand, not more than a mile in circumference ; the 


] . . 0 . 
Pat it 13 ſcarcely poſſible to walk without treading on 


et kinds, ſwimming and bunting for their prey: 
M ailing round the iſland you ſurvey the hanging 
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night: if from afar you ſee the diſtant flocks, either Pelicanus, 
flying to or from the iſland, you would imagine them 8 
to be a vaſt ſwarm of bees.“ 

Nor do the rocks of St Kilda ſeem to be leſs fre- 
quented by theſe birds; for Martin aſſures vs, that 
the inhabitants of that ſmall iſland conſume annually 
no leſs than 22,600 young birds of this ſpecies, be- 
ſides an amazing quantity of their eggs, theſe being 
their principal ſupport throughout the year: they 
preſerve both eggs and fowls in pyramidal ſtone- build- 
ings, covering them with turf-aſhes to preſerve them 
from moiſture. This is a dear-bought food, earned 
at the hazard of their lives, either by climbing the 
moſt difficult and narrow paths, where (to appear- 
ance) they ean barely cling, and that too at an amazing 
height over the raging ſea; or elfe, being lowered down 
from above, they colle& their annual proviſion, thus 
hanging in midway air; placing their whole depend- 
ance on the uncertain footing of one perſon, who 
holds the rope by which they are fuſpended at the 
top of the precipice. The young birds are a favou- 
rite diſh with the North Britons in general : durin 
the ſeaſon, they are conſtantly brought from the Bats 
Ifle to Edinburgh, fold at 209. a-piece, are roaſted, 
and ſerved up a little before dinner as a whet. 

The gannets are birds of paſſage. Their firſt ap- 
pearance in thoſe iſlands is in March; their continu- 
ance there till Auguſt or September, according as the 
inhabitants take or leave their firſt egg; but, in ge- 
neral, the time of breeding, and that of their depar- 
ture, ſeems to coincide with the arrival of the her- 
ring, and the migration of that fiſh (which is their 
principal food) out of thoſe ſeas. It is probable that 
theſe birds attend the herring and pilchard during 
their whole circuit round the Britiſh iſlands; the ap- 
pearance of the former being always efteemed by the 
fiſhermen as a ſure preſage of the approach of the lat- 
ter. It migrates in queſt of food as far ſouth as the 
mouth of the Tagus, being frequently ſeen off Liſbon 
during the month of September, plunging for ſardinæ, 
fiſh reſembling, if not the ſame with our pilchard. 

In the month of Auguſt Mr Pennant has obſerved 
in Cathneſs their northern migrations : he has ſcen 
them paſſing the whole day in flocks, from five to fif- 
teen in each: in calm weather they fly high; in ſtorms 
they fly low and near the ſhore ; but never croſs over 
the land, even when a bay with promontories inter— 
venes, but follow, at an equal diſtance, the courſe of 
the bay, and regularly double every cape. Many of 
the parties made a ſort of halt for the ſake of fiſhing : 
they ſoared to a vaſt height, then darting headlong into 
the ſea, made the water foam and ſpring up with the 
violence of their defcer.*; after which they purſued their 
route, Our author inquired whether they ever were 
obſerved to return ſouthward in the ſpring, but wes 
anſwered in the negative; ſo it appears that they an- 
nually encircle the whole iſland. 

They ere well known on molt of the coaſts of Eng- 
land, but not by the name of the Slan go. In 


Cornwal and in Ireland they are called pannets ; by 
the Welſh, gan. Mr Ray ſuppoſed the Corniſh gan- 
net to be a ſpecies of large gull: a very excuſ-able 
miſtake ; for during bis fix months reſidence in Corn— 
wal, he never had an opportunity of ſeeing that bird, 
except flying; and in the air it has the appearance of 
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Pelieanus. a gull, On that ſuppoſition he gave our ſkua the 


the title of catarada, a name borrowed from Ari- 
ſtotle, and which admirably expreſſes the rapid de- 
ſcent of this bird on its prey. Mr Moyle firſt detect- 
ed this miſtake; and the Rev. Dr William Borlaſe, 
by preſenting us with a fine ſpecimen of this bird, 
confirms the opinion of Mr Moyle ; at the ſame time 
giving the following natural hiſtory of the bird. 

« 'The gannet comes on the coaſts of Cornwal in 
the latter end of ſummer, or beginning of autumn; 
hovering over the ſhoals of pilchards that come down 
to us through St George's Channel from the northern 
ſeas. The gannet ſeldom comes near the land, but is 
conſtant to its prey, a ſure fign to the fiſhermen that 
the pilchards are on the coafts; and when the pil- 
chards retire, generally about the end of November, 
the gannets are ſeen no more. 'The bird now ſent 
was killed at Chandour, near Mountſbay, Sept. 30. 
1762, after a long ſtruggle with a water-ſpaniel, aſ- 
ſiſted by the boatmen; for it was ſtrong and pugna- 
cious. The perſon who took it obſerved that it had 
a tranſparent membrane under the eye-lid, with which 
it covered at pleaſure the whole eye, without obſcuring 
the ſight or ſhutting the eye- lid; a gracious proviſion 
for the ſecurity of the eyes of ſo weighty a creature, 
whoſe method of taking its prey is by darting head- 
long on it from a height of 150 feet or more into the 
water. About four years ago, one of theſe birds fly- 
ing over Penzance, (a thing that rarely happens), and 
ſceing ſome pilchards lie- on a fir-plank, in a cellar 
uſed for curing fiſh, darted itſelf down with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it ſtruck its bill quite through the board, 
(about an inch and a quarter thick), and broke its 
neck.” 

Theſe birds are ſometimes taken at ſea by a decep- 
tion of the like kind. The fiſhermen faſten a pilchard 
to a board, and leave it floating; which inviting bait 
decoys the unwary gannet to its own deſtruction. 

In the Catarada of Juba may be found many cha- 
racters of this bird: he ſays, that the bill is toothed ; 


that its eyes are fiery ; and that its colour is white: 


and in the very name is expreſſed its furious deſcent 
on its prey. The reſt of his accounts ſavour of fable. 
—We are uncertain whether the gannet breeds in any 
other parts of Europe beſides our own iſlands ; ex- 
cept (as Me Ray ſuſpects, the ſula, deſcribed in Clu— 
tius's Exotics, which breeds in Ferroe Ifles) be the 
ſame bird. | 

4. The ſula, or booby, is ſomewhat leſs than a 
gooſe; the bafis of the bill yellow, and of bare feathers ; 
the eyes of a light-grey colour ; the lower part of the 
. bill of a light brown. The colours of the body are 

brown and white ; but varied ſo in different indivi- 
duals, that they cannot be deſcribed by them. Their 
wings are very long ; their legs and feet pale yellow, 
ſhaped like thoſe of corvorants. They frequent the 
Bahama iſlands, where they breed all months ia the 
year, laying one, two, or three eggs on the bare 
rock. While young, they are covered with a white 
down, and continue fo till they are almoſt ready to 
fly. They feed on fiſh like the reſt of this genus; 
but have a very troubleſome enemy of the man of war 
bird, which lives on the ſpoils obtained from other 
. fea-birds, particularly the booby. As ſoon as this 
ra pacious enemy perceives that the booby has taken a 


new aſſault ; nor does his enemy ceaſe to perſecute 


ture, in Africa, is much larger in the body than a 


fiſh, he flies furiouſly at him, upon which the former 
dives to avoid the blow; but as he cannot ſwallow his —- 
prey below water, he is ſoon obliged to come up again 
with the fiſh in his bill as before, when he ſuffers a 


him till he lets go the fiſh, which the other immedi. 
ately carries off. 

5. The great booby, by Linnzus called pelicani 
Balſani puſſus, frequents the rivers and ſea-coaſts of 
Florida, purſuing and devouring fiſhes like others of 
the genus. Mr Cateſby informs us, that he has ſe- 
veral times found them diſabled, and ſometimes dead, 
on the ſhore ; whence he thinks that they meet with 
ſharks or other voracious fiſhes, which deftroy them. 
The bird is about the ſize of a gooſe; the head and 
neck remarkably prominent ; the back of a brown 
colour ; the bellg duſky white ; the feet black, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of a corvorant ; the head elegantly 
ſpotted with white ; the wings extend fix feet when 
ſpread. Both this ſpecies and the laſt have a joint in 
the upper mandible of the bill, by which they can 
raiſe it conſiderably from the lower one without open- 
ing the mouth, | | 

6. The onocrotalus, or pelican of Aſia, Africa, and 
America; though Linnzus thinks that the pelican of 
America may poſſibly be a diftin& variety. This crea- 


ſwan, and ſomewhat of the ſame ſhape and colour. Its Phe 
four toes are all webbed together; and its neck in ſome (c 
meaſure reſembles that of a ſwan ; but that ſingularity 

in which it differs from all other birds is in the bill and 


the great pouch underneath. This enormous bill is 


15 inches from the point to the opening of the mouth, 
which is a good way back behind the eyes. At the 
baſe the bill is ſomewhat greeniſh, but varies towards 
the end, being of a reddiſh blue. It is very thick in 
the beginning, but tapers off to the end, where it hooks 
downwards. The under-chap is {till more extraordi- 
nary; for to the lower edges of it hang a bag, reach- 
ing the whole length of the bill to the neck, which 1s 
ſaid to be capable of containing 15 quarts of water. 
This bag the bird has a power of wrinkling up into 
the hollow of the under-chap; but by opening the bill, 
and putting one's hand down into the bag, it may be 
diſtended at pleaſure, The ſkin of which it is formed 
will then be ſeen of a bluiſh aſh-colour, with many 
fibres and veins running over its ſurface, It is not co- 
vered with feathers, but a ſhort downy ſubſtance #3 
ſmooth and as ſoft as ſatin, and is attached all along 
the under edges of the chap, to be fixed backward to 
the neck of the bird by proper ligaments, and reaches 
near half way down. When this bag is empty it 150 
ſeen; but when the bird has fiſhed with ſuccels, it s 
then incredible to what an extent it 1s often ſeen dila- 
ted. For the firſt thing the pelican does in fiſhing 1 
to fill up the bag; and then it returns to digeſt its 1 
den at leiſure, When the bill is opened to its v! ry 
extent, a perſon may run his head into the 25 : 
mouth, and conceal it in this monſtrous pouch, i" 

adapted for very ſingular purpoſes. Yet this is r 
to what Ruyſch aſſures us, who avers that a man 3 
been ſeen to hide his whole leg, boot aud all, in * 
monſtrous jaws of one of theſe animals. At Fr 
appearance this would ſeem impoſſible, 28 a = 
of the under chap, from which the bag depends, jo 
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not above an inch aſunder when the bird's bill is firſt 
opened; but then they are capable of ou ſeparation; 
and it muſt neceſſarily be ſo, as the bird preys upon 
large fiſhes, and hides them by dozens in its pouch. 
Tertre affirms, that it will hide as many fiſh as will 
ſerve 60 hungry men for a meal. 

The pelican was once alſo known in Europe, parti- 
cularly in Ruſſia; but it ſeems to have deſerted our 
coalts, This is the bird of which ſo many fabulous 
accounts have been propagated; ſuch as its feeding its 
young with its own blood, and its carrying a proviſion 
of water for them in its great reſervoir in the deſart. 
But the abſurdity of the firſt account anſwers itſelf ; 
and as for the latter, the pelican uſes its bag for very 
different purpoſes than that of filling it with water, 
Its amazing pouch may be conſidered as analogous 
to the crop in other birds ; with this difference, that as 
theirs lies at the bottom of the gullet, ſo this is placed 
at the top. Thus, as pigeons and other birds mace- 
rate their food for their young in their crops, and then 
ſupply them ; ſo the pelican ſupplies its young by a 
more ready contrivance, and macerates their food in its 
bill, or ſtores it for its own particular ſuſtenance, 

The ancients were particularly fond of giving this 
bird admirable qualities and parental affections: 2E 
perhaps, with its extraordinary figure, they were wil- 
ling to ſupply it with as extraordinary appetites; and 
having found it with a large reſervoir, they were plea- 
ſed with turning it to the moſt tender and parental 
uſes, But the truth is, the pelican is a very heavy, 
ſluggiſh, voracious bird, and very ill fitted to take thoſe 
flights, or to make thoſe cautious proviſions for a di- 
flant time, which we have been told they do. 

The pelican, ſays Labat, has ſtrong wings, furniſhed 
with thick plumage of an aſh-colour, as are the reſt of 
the feathers over the whole body. Its eyes are very 
mall, when compared to the ſize of its head; there is 
a ſadneſs in its countenance, and its whole air is me- 
l-ncholy. It is as dull and reluctant in its motions as 
he flamingo is ſprightly and active. It is low of flight; 
and when it riſes to fly, performs it with difficulty and 
labour. Nothing, as it would ſeem, but the ſpur of 
accclity could make theſe birds change their fituation, 
Ir induce them to aſcend into the air: but they muſt 
either ſtarve cr fly. 

They are torpid and inactive to the laſt degree, ſo 
that nothing can exceed their indolence but their glut- 
tony; it is only from the ſtimulations of hunger that 
they are excited to labour; for otherwiſe they would 
continue always in fixed repoſe. When they have rai— 
ſed themſelves about 30 or 40 feet above the ſurface of 
the ſea, they turn their head with one eye downwards, 
and continue to fly in that poſture. As ſoon as they 
perceive a fiſh ſufficiently near the ſurface, they dart 
down upon it with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, ſeize it 
v1:h unerring certainty, and ftore it up in their pouch. 
They then riſe again, though not without great labour, 
and continue hovering and fiſhing, with their head on 
one fide as before. 

5 This work they continue with great effort and indu- 
* till their bag is full, and then they fiy to land to 

bogs and digelt at leiſure the fruits of their induſtry. 
10 however, it would appear, they are not long 
veriorming; for towards night they have another hun- 
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gry call; and they again reludtantly go to labour. At Þclicanus- 
night, when their fiſhing is over, and the toil of the TT 
day crowned with ſucceſs, theſe lazy birds retire a little 
way from the ſhore; and, though with the webbed feet 
and clumſy figure of a gooſe, they will be contented 
to perch nowhere but upon trees among the light and 
airy tenants of the foreſt. There they take their re- 
poſe for the night; and often ſpend a great part of the 
day, except ſuch times as they are fiſhing, fitting in 
diſmal folemnity, and, as it would ſeem, half aſleep. 
Their attitude is with the head reſting upon their great 
bag, and that reſting upon their breaſt. There they 
remain without motion, or once changing their ſitua- 
tion, till the calls of hunger break their repoſe, and till 
they find it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to fill their maga- 
zine for a freſh meal. Thus their life is ſpent between 
ſleeping and eating; and our author adds, that they 
are as foul as they are voracious, as they are every mo- 
ment voiding excrements in heaps as large as one's fiſt. 
The ſame indolent habits ſeem to attend them even 
in preparing for incubation, and defending their young 
when excluded. The female makes no preparation 
for her neſt, nor ſeems to chooſe any place in pre- 
ference to lay in; but drops her eggs on the bare 
ground to the number of five or fix, and there contt- 
nues to hatch them. Attached to the place, without 


any deſire of defending her eggs or her young, ſhe 


tamely ſits and ſuffers them to be taken from under 
her. Now and then ſhe juſt ventures to peck, or to 
cry out when a perſon offers to beat her off. 

She feeds her young with fiſh macerated for ſome 
time in her bag; and when they cry flies off for a new 
ſupply. Labat tells us, that he took two of theſe 
when very young, and tied them by the leg to a poſt 
ſtuck into the ground, where he had the pleaſure of 
ſecing the old one for ſeveral days come to feed them, 
remaining with them the greateſt part of the day, and 
ſpending the night on the branch of a tree that hung 
over them. By theſe means they were all three be- 
come ſo familiar, that they ſuffered themſelves to be 
handled ; and the young ones very kindly accepted 
whatever fiſh he offered them. "Theſe they always 
put firſt into their bag, and then ſwallowed at their 
leiſure. 

It ſeems, however, that they are but diſagrecable 
and uſcleſs domeſtics ; their gluttony can ſcarcely be 
ſatisfied ; their fleſh ſmells very rancid; and taſtes a 
thouſand times worſe than it ſmells. The native A- 
mericans kill vaſt numbers; not to eat, for they are 
not fit even for the banquet of a ſavage ; but to con- 
vert their large bags into purſes and tobacco-pouches, 
They beſtow no ſmall pains in dreſſing the ſkin with 
ſalt and aſhes, rubbing it well with oil, and then 
forming it to their purpoſe. It thus becomes ſo ſoft 
and pliant, that the Spaniſh women ſometimes adorn 
it with gold and embroidery to make work-bags of. 

Yet, with all the ſeeming hebetude of this bird, it 
is not entirely incapable of inſtruction in a domeſtic 
ſtate. Father Raymond aſſures us, that he has ſeen 
one ſo tame and well educated among the native A- 
mericans, that it would go off in the morning at the 
word of command, and return before night to its 
maſter, with its great paunch diſtended with plunder 
a part of which the ſavages would make it Aenne 

an 


© 


Pclion, and a part they would permit it to reſerve for itſelf. 


Pella. 


— ——— 


« The pelican,” as Faber relates, “ is not deſti- 
tute of other qualifications, One of thoſe which was 
brovght alive to the duke of Bavaria's court, where it 
lived 40 years, ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of very uncom- 
mon ſenſations. It was much delighted in the com- 
pany and converſation of men, and in muſic both vo- 
cal and iuſtrumental; for it would willingly ſtand,“ 
ſays he, “ by thoſe that ſung or ſounded the trum- 
pet; and ſtretching out its head, and turning its ear 
to the muſic, liſtened very attentively to its harmony, 
though its own voice was little pleaſanter than the 
braying of an aſs.” Geſner tells us, that the em- 
peror Maximilian had a tame pelican which lived for 
above 80 years, and that always attended his army on 
their march. It was one of the largeſt of the kind, 
and had a daily allowance by the emperor's orders. 
As another proof of the great age to which the peli- 
can lives, Aldrovandus makes mention of one of theſe 
birds that was kept ſeveral years at Mechlin, and was 
verily believed to be 50 years old. We often ſee theſe 
birds at our ſhews about town. 

PELION, (Diodorus Siculus, &c.) Pelivs, mont 
underſtood, (Mela, Virgil, Horace, Seneca), a oun— 
tain of Theſſaly near Oſſa, and hanging over the Sinus 
Pelaſgicus, or Pagaſicus; its top covered with pines, 
the fides with oaks, (Ovid). Said alſo to abound, in 
wild aſh, (Val. Flaccus). From this mountain was 
cut the ſpear of Achilles, called pe/ias ; which none 
but himſelf could wield, (Homer). Dicearchus, Ari- 
ſtotle's ſcholar, found this mountain 1250 paces higher 
than any other of Theſlaly, (Pliny). Pelius, Cicero; 
Peliacus, (Catullus), the epithet. - 

PELLA, (an, geog.) a town ſituate on the confines of 
Emathia, a diſtrict of Macedonia, ( Ptolemy); andthere- 
fore Herodotus allots it to Bottiza, a maritime diſtrict 
on the Sinus Thermaicus. It was the royal reſidence, 
ſituate on an eminence, verging to the ſouth-weſt, en- 
compaſſed with unpaſſable marihes ſummer and win- 
ter: in which, next the town, a citadel like an iſland 
riſes, placed on a bank or dam, a prodigious work, 
both ſupportiag the wall and ſecuring it from any hurt 
by means of the circumfluent water. At a diſtance, it 
ſeems cloſe to the town, but is ſeparated from it by 
the Ludias, running by the walls, and joined to it by 
a bridge, ( Livy): diſtant from the ſea 120 ſtadia, 
the Ludias being ſo far navigable, (Strabo). Mela 
calls the town Pelle, though moſt Greek authors write 
Pella, The birth-place of Philip, who enlarged it; 
and afterwards of Alexander, (Strabo, Mela). Con- 
tiuued to be the royal reſidence down to Perſes, (Li- 
vy). Called Pella Colonia, (Pliny) ; Colonia Julia 
Auguſta, (Coin). It afterwards came to decline, with 
but tew and mean inhabitants, (Lucian). It is now 
called la Hanalicia, the Little Palace, (Holttenios), 
Pellzus, both the gentilitious name and the epithet, 
(Lucian, Juvenal, Martial).— Another PeLLa, (Po- 
Iybius, Pliny); a town of the Decapolis, on the other 
ide the Jordan; abounding in water, like its cogno- 
minal town in Macedonia; built by the Macedonians, 
(Strabo); by Seleucus, (Euſcbius); anciently called 
Butis, (Stephanus); Apamea, (Strabo); ſituate 35 
miſes to the north-eaſt of Geraſa, (Ptolemy). Tui— 
ther the Chriſtians, juſt before the ſiege of Jeruſalem 
by Titus, were diviacly admoniſked to fly, (Euſe— 
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bius). It was the utmoſt boundary of the Perza, or py, 
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Transjordan country, to the north, (Joſephus). 


PELLETIER (James), a doctor of phylic, and — 


an eminent mathematician, was born in 1517. He 
was an excellent Latin and French poet, a good ora. 
tor, phyſician, and grammarian. He wrote, Oeuvres 
Poetiques, Commentaires Latins ſur Euclide, oc, 

- PELLETS, in heraldry, thuſe roundles that are 
black; called alfo ogrefer and gunſtonet, and by the 
French torreaux de ſable. 

PELLICLE, among phyſicians, denotes a thin 
film or fragment of a membrane. Among chemiſts it 
ſignifies a thin ſurface of cryſtals uniformly {ſpread over 
a ſaline liquor evaporated to a certain degree, 

PELLISON, or PrTTison FoxTaxttR, (Paul), 
one of the fineſt geniuſes of the 19th century, was the 
ſon of James Pelliſon counſellor at Caſtres. He was 
born at Beziers in 1624, and educated: in the Prote- 
ſtant religion. He ftudied with ſucceſs the Latin, 
Greek, French, Spaniſh, and Italian tongues, and 
applied himſelf to the reading the beſt authors in theſe 
languages; after which he {tudied the law at Caſtres 
with reputation. In 1652 he purchaſed the poſt of, 
ſecretary to the king; and, five years after, became 
firſt deputy to M. Fouquet. He ſuffered by the diſ- 
grace of that miniſter; and in 1661 was confined in 
the Baſtile ; from whence he was not diſcharged till 
four years after, During his confinement he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy. of controverſy ; and in 1670 ab- 
jured the Proteſtant religion. Lewis XIV. beſtowed 
upon him an annual penſion of 2000 crowns ; and he 
likewiſe enjoyed ſeveral poſts. In 1676 he had the 
abbey of Giment, and ſome years after the priory of 
St Orens at Auch. He died in 1693. His principal 
works are, 1. The Hiſtory of the French Academy. 
2. Reflections on religious Diſputes, &c. in 4 vols 12m. 
3. The Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. 4. Hiflorical Letters 
and Miſcellanies, in 3 vols 12mo. | 

PELOPONNESUS, (Dionyſius); a large penin- 
ſula, to the ſouth of the reſt of Greece; called, as it 
were, Pelapis neſus or inſula, though properly not an 
iſland, but a peninſula ; yet wanting but little to be 
one, viz. the iſthmus of Corinth, ending in a poi"! 
like the leaf of the Platane or plane-tree. Ancie"!!y 
called Apia and Pelaſgia; a peninſula ſecond t© 4 
other country for nobleneſs ; fituate between tuo 
the Egean and Ionian, and reſembling a pla 


on account of its angular receſſes or bays, (+ 4)» 
Strabo, Mela). Strabo adds from Homer, 
of its ancient names was Argos, with the eh 


chaicum, to diftiaguiſh it from Theſſaly, called /::4/ 


gicum. Divided into fix parts; n2:acly, Argolis, La- 


conica, Meſſenia, Elis, Achaia, and Arcadia, (Mela). 
Now called the Marca. 

PELOPS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Tanta- 
Jus king of Phrypia, went into Elis, where he mar- 
ried Hippodamia the daughter of OEnomaus king 
of chat country; and became ſo powerful, that all the 
territory which lies beyond the Iſthmus, and compoſes 
a conſiderable part of Greece, was called Peloporne/# 
that is, the and f Pelops, from his name, and the 
word Neoac. 

PELUSIUM, (anc. geogr.); a noble and ſtrong 
city of Egypt, without the Delta, diſtant 20 ſtadia 


from the ſca ; ſituate amidſt marſhes ; and hence Ne 
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name and its ſtrength. Called the ey or inlet of E. 
5%. (Diodorus, Hirtius) ; which being taken, the 
wit of Egypt lay quite open and expoſed to an enemy. 
Called Sin, (Ezekiel). Peluſiacus, the epithet, (Vir- 
gil, Diodorus). From its ruins aroſe Damietta. E. 
Long. 32%. N. Lat. 31“. 

PELVIS, in anatomy. See there, n“ 38.—41. 

PEMBROKE, (Mary Counteſs of). Sce Her- 


r. 

"PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of Wales, bound- 
ed on all ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the eait, 
where it joins to Caermarthenſhire, and on the north» 
ealt to Cardiganſhire. . It lies the neareſt to Ireland of 
any county in Wales, Its length is 26 miles, its breadth 
20, and its circumference 93 z within which it contains 
about 420,000 acres, 145 pariſhes, 7 hundreds, 1 city, 
9 market-towns, 2 foreſts, and about 26,000 inhabi- 
tants, This county lies in the dioceſe of St David's, 
2nd ſends three members to parliament, viz. one for the 
ſhire, one for Haverfordwelt, and one for the town of 
Pembroke. 

The air of Pembrokeſhire, conſidering its fitnation, 
is good; but it is in general better the farther from 
the ſea. As there are but few mountains, the ſoil is 
generally fruitful, eſpecially on the ſea- coaſts; nor are 
its mountains altogether unprofitable, but produce 
paſture ſufficient to maintain great numbers of ſheep 
and goats, Its other commodities are corn, cattle, 
pit-coal, marle, fiſh, and fowl, Among theſe laſt are 
talcons, called here peregrins. The inhabitants of this 
county make a very pleaſant durable fire of culm, which 
is the duſt of coal made up into balls, with a third part 
of mud. The county is well watered by the rivers 
Clethy, Dougledye, Cledhew, and Teive ; which 
laſt parts it from Cardiganſhire. There is a diviſion 
of the county ſtyled Rhor in the Welſh, by which 
is meant a large green plain. This is inhabited by 
the deſcendants of the Flemings, placed there by Hen- 
ry I. to curb the Welſh, who were never able to ex- 
pel them, though they often attempted it. On the 
coa''s of this county, as well as on thoſe of Glamor- 
ganſhire and the Severn Sea, is found the lachuca ma- 
ina of Cambden, being a marine plant or weed, 
which, when dreſſed in a certain manner, is eaten by 
the inhabitants, and called /aver, or black butter. 

PEN, a little inſtrument, uſually formed of a quill, 
ſerving to write withal. 

Pens are alſo ſometimes made of filver, braſs, or 
Iron, 

Dutch Pexs, are made of quills that have paſſed thro? 
hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat aud moiſture, and 
render them more tranſparent. 

Fountain Pex, is a pen made of filver, braſs, &c. 
contrived to contain a conſiderable quantity of ink, 
and let it flow out by gentle degrees, ſo as to ſupply 
the writer a long time without being under the nec ſ- 
lity of taking freſh ink. 

Ihe fountain-pen is compoſed of ſeveral pieces, as 
in Plate COXXXII. ig. 3. where the middle piece F 


2 the pen, which is ferewed into the inſide of a 
wy Pipe, which again is ſoldered to another pipe of 
ry lame bigneſs as the lid G ; in which lid is ſolder- 
: a male lerew, for ſcrewing on the cover, as alſo for 
ul fag a little hole at the place, and hindering the 
om paſſing through it. At the other end of the 
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piece F is a little pipe, on the ontfide of which the 
top- cover H may be ſcrewed. In the cover there goes 
a port-crayon, which is to be ſcrewed into the laſt- 
mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe, 
into which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. To 
uſe the pen, the cover G mult be taken off, and 
the pen a little ſhaken, to make the ink run more 
freely, 

Pex, or Pen/tock. See PExnSTOCK. 

PENANCE, a puniſhment, either voluntary or im- 
"oſed by authority, for the faults a perſon has com- 
mitted, Penance is one of the ſeven ſacraments of 
the Romiſh church. Beſides faſting, alms, abſtinence, 
and the like, which are the general conditions of pe- 
nance, there are others of a more particular kind; as 
the repeating a certain number of ave-marys, pater- 
nofters, and credos, wearing a hair-ſhirt, and givin 
one's ſelf a certain number of ſtripes. In Italy and 
Spain it is uſual to ſee Chriſtians almoſt naked, loaded 
with chains and a croſs, and laſhing themſelves at 
every ſtep. 

PENATES, in Roman antiquity, a kind of tute- 


lar deities, either of countries or particular houſes ;. 


in which laſt ſenſe they differed in nothing from the 
lares. See LARESs. 
The penates were properly the tutelar gods of the 


Trojans, and were only adopted by the Romans, who 


gave them the title of penates. 

PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters for lay- 
ing on their colours. Pencils are of various kinds, 
and made of various materials ; the larger ſorts are 
made of boars briſtles, the thick ends of which are 
bound to a ftick, bigger or leſs, according to the uſes 
they are deſigned for: theſe, when large, are called 
bruſhes. The finer ſorts of pencils are made of camels, 
badgers, and ſquirrels hair, and of the down of 
ſwans ; theſe are tied at the upper end with a piece 
of ſtrong thread, and incloſed in the barrel of a quill. 

All good pencils, on being drawn between the lips, 
come to a fine point. mo 

Pexcit, is alſo an inſtrument uſed in drawing, 


writing, &c. made of long pieces of black-lead,. 


or red-chalk, placed in a groove cut in a flip of ce- 
dar ; on which other pieces of cedar being glued, the 
whole is planed round, and one of the ends being cut 
to a point, it is fit for uſe. 

Black-lead in fine powder, ſtirred into melted ſul- 
phur, unites with it ſo uniformly, and in ſuch quanti- 
ty, in virtue perhaps of its abounding with ſulphur, 
that though the compound remains fluid enough to be 
poured into moulds, it looks nearly like the coarſer 
ſorts of black-lcad itſelf. Probably the way which 


prince Rupert is ſaid to have had, mentioned in the 


third volume of Dr Birch's Hiſtory of the Royal So- 
ciety, of making black-lead run like a metal in a 
mould, ſo as to ſerve for black-lead again, conſiſt- 
ing in mixing with it ſulphur or ſulphurcous bodies, 
On this principle the German black- lead pencils are 
ſaid to be made; and many of thoſe which are hawk- 
ed about by certain perſons among us are prepared 
in the ſame manner : their melting or ſoftening, when 
held in a candle, or applied to a red-hot iron, and 
yielding a bluiſh flame, with a ſtrong ſmell like that 
of burning brimſtone, betrays their compoſition ; for 
black-lead itſelf yields no ſmell or fume, and ſuffers no 


ap- 


Pen 
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Pencil. 


EI 


Pendant apparent alteration in that heat, 
ſuch additions are of a very bad kind; they are hard, 
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Pencils made with 9.8 inches. 6. An uniform homogeneous body BC, Pendulun pen 
(ibid. ne 2.) as a rod, ſtaff, &c. which is one-third part 


Pendulum, 


brittle, and do not caſt or make a mark freely either 
on paper or wood, rather cutting or ſcratching them 
than leaving a coloured ſtroke. 

The true Engliſh pencils ( which Vogel in his mine- 
ral ſyſtem, aud ſome other foreign writers, imagine to 
be prepared alſo by melting the black-lead with ſome 
additional ſubſtances, and caſting it into a mould) are 


formed of black- lead alone, ſawed into flips, which 


Plate 
CCXXXII. 


are fitted into a groove made in a piece of wood, and 
another ſlip of wood glued over them: the ſofteſt 
wood, as cedar, is made choice of, that the pencil 
may be the eaſter cut; and a part at one end, too 
ſhort to be conveniently uſed after the reſt has been 
worn and cut away, 1s left unfilled with the black-lead, 
that there may be no waſte of ſo valuable a commo- 
dity. Thele pencils are greatly preferable to the 
others, though ſeldom ſo perfect as could be wiſhed, 
being accompanied with ſome degree of the ſame in- 
conventencies, and being very unequal in their quality, 
on account of different forts of the mineral being frau- 
dulently joined together in one pencil, the fore-part 
being commonly pretty good, and the reſt of an infe- 
rior kind. Some, to avoid theſe imperfections, take 
the finer pieces of black-lead itſelf, which they ſaw 
into ſlips, and fix for uſe in port-crayons: this is 
doubtleſs the ſureſt way of obtaining black-lead cray- 
ons, whoſe goodneſs can be depended on. 

PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the ear, fre- 
quently compoſed of diamonds, pearls, and other 
jewels, 

PexDaNTs, in heraldry, parts hanging down from 
the label, to the number of three, four, five, or fix 
at moſt, reſembling the drops in the Doric freeze. 
When they are more than three, they mult be ſpecified 
in blazoning. 

PexnanTs 2 a Ship, are thoſe ſtreamers, or long 
colours, which are ſplit and divided into two parts, 
ending in points, and hung at the head of maſts, or at 
the yard-arm ends. 

PENDULOUS, a term applied to any thing that 
bends or hangs downwards. 

PENDULUM, in mechanics, denotes any heavy 
body, ſo ſuſpended as that it may vibrate or ſwing, 
backwards and forwards, about ſome fixed point, by 
the force of gravity. 

The vibrations of a pendulum are called its cilla- 
£15118% 

A pendulum, therefore, is any body, B, (fig. 2. 
no 1.) ſuſpended upon, and moving about, a fixed 
point, A, as a centre. 

The nature of a pendulum conſiſts in the following 
particulars: 1. The times of the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum, in very ſmall arches, are all equal. 2. The 
velocity of the bob, in the loweſt point, will be nearly 
as the length of the chord of the arch which it de- 
{ſcribes in the deſcent. 3. The times of vibration in 
different pendulums, AB, AC, are as the ſquare roots 
of the times of their vibrations. 4. The time of one 
vibration is to the time of the deſcent, through half 
the length of the pendulum, as the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. 5. Whence the length of a 
pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, will be found 39.2 
inches nearly ; and that of an half-ſecond pendulum 


longer than a pendulum AD, will vibrate in the ſame 
time with it. 

From theſe properties of the pendulum we may dif. 
cern its uſe as an univerſal chronometer, or regulator 
of time, as it is uſed in clocks, and ſuch like machines. 
By this inſtrument alſo we can meaſure the diſtance of 
a ſhip, by meaſuring the interval of time between the 
fire and the found of the gun; alſo the diſtance of a 
cloud, by numbcring the ſeconds or half-ſeconds be- 
tween the lightning and thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe 
between the lightning and thunder, we number 10 ſe— 
conds ; then, becauſe ſound paſſes through 1142 feet 
in one ſecond, we have the diſtance of the cloud equal 
to 11420 feet. Again, the height of any room, or 
other object, may be meaſured by a pendulum vibra- 
ting from the top thereof, Thus, ſuppoſe a pendulum 
from the height of a room vibrates once in three ſe- 
conds ; then ſay, as 1 is to the ſquare of 3, viz. g, ſo 
is 39-2 to 352.8 feet, the height required. Laſtly, 
By the pendulum we diſcover the different force of gra- 
vity on diverſe parts of the earth's ſurface; and thence 
the true figure of the earth. 

When pendulums were firſt applied to clocks, they 
were made very ſhort : and, the arches of the circle 
being large, the time of vibration through different 
arches could not in that caſe be equal; to effect 
which, the pendulum was contrived to vibrate in the 


arch of a cycloid, by making it play between two 


ſemi-cycloids, CB, CD, (ibid. nꝰ 3.) whereby it de- 
ſcribes the cycloid BE, AD; the property of which 
curve is, that a body vibrating in it will deſcribe all its 
arches, great or ſmall, in equal times. | 

In all that has been hitherto ſaid, the power of gra- 
vity has been ſuppoſed conſtantly the fame. But if the 
ſaid power varies, the lengths of pendulums muſt vary 
in the ſame proportion, in order that they may vibrate 
in equal times; for we have ſhewn, that the ratio of 
the times of vibration and deſcent through half the 
lengths is given, and conſequently the times of vi- 
bration and deſcent through the whole length is 
given : But the times of vibration are ſuppoſed equal, 
therefore the times of deſcent through the lengths of 
the pendulum are equal. But bodies deſcending thro? 
unequal ſpaces, in equal times, are impelled by powers 
that are as the ſpaces deſcribed, that is, the powers 
of gravity are as the lengths of the pendulums. 

The greateſt inconvenience attending this moſt uſe- 
ful inſtrument is, that it is conſtantly liable to an alte- 
ration of its length, from the effects of heat and cold, 
which very ſenfibly expand and contra& all metalline 
bodies. 


To remedy this inconvenience, the common method 


is by applying the bob of the pendulum with a fcrew ; 


ſo that it may be at any time made longer or ſhorter, 
according as the bob is ſcrewed downwards or upwards, 
aud thereby the time of its vibrations kept always the 
ſame. Again, if a glaſs or metalline tube, uniform 
throughout, filled with quickſilver, and 58.8 inches 
long, were applied to a clock, it would vibrate ſe- 
conds for 39.2 of 58.8): and ſuch a pendulum ad- 
mits of a twofold expanſion and contraction, vir. * 
of the metal and the other of the mercury; and thele 


will be at the ſame time contrary, aud therefore _ 


-— i. 


lum. correct each other. For by what we have ſhewn, the 


metal will extend in length with heat, and ſo the pen- 
dulum will vibrate flower on that account, The mer- 
cury alſo will expand with heat; and ſince by this ex- 
panſion it mult extend the length of the column up- 
ward, and conſequently raiſe the centre of oſcillation; 
ſo that by this means its diſtance from the point of 
ſuſpenſion will be ſhortened, and therefore the pendu- 
Jum on this account will vibrate quicker : wherefore, 
if the circumſtances of the tube and mercury are ſkil- 
fully adjuſted, the time of the elock might by this 
means, for a long courſe of time, continue the ſame, 
without any ſenſible gain or loſs, _ 

This is the invention of the late ingenious Mr 
Graham, in the year 1721, who made a clock of this 
ſort, and compared it with one of the beſt of the com- 
mon ſort for three years together, and found the er- 
rors of the former but about + part of the latter; of 
which the reader may ſee a farther account in Phil. 
Tranſ. uo 393. It is what is now called Mr Graham”, 
quickilver pendulum. 

in the 47th volume of the Phil. Tranſ. Mr Short 
gives us an account of other inventions to remedy the 
ſame inconvenience. Mr John Harriſon of Barrow, 
in Lincolnſhire, famous for his invention of a clock to 
find the difference of longitude at ſea, without having 
the leaſt knowledge of what Mr Graham had done be- 
fore him, made ſeveral experiments upon wires of dif- 
ferent metals, in order to find their different de- 
grees of expanſion and contraction. He thought, that 
by a proper combination of wires of two different me- 
tals, differing conſiderably in their expanſion and con- 
tration, he might be enabled to keep the centre of 
oſcillation of a pendulum always at the fame diſtance 
from the point of ſuſpenſion. In conſequence of theſe 
experiments, he made a pendulum conſiſting of one 
ſteel- wire, at the end of which is the bob or weight; 
and on each fide of this wire, four wires, alternately 
braſs and ſteel, ſo diſpoſed and contrived as to raiſe 
the pendulum by the ſame quantity that it is lengthen- 
ed by heat, and to let down the pendulum in the fame 
proportion as it is raiſed by cold. 

| Mr Harriſon, in his firk machine for meaſuring 
lime at ſea, likewiſe applied this combination of wires 
of braſs and ſteel, to prevent any alterations by heat 
and cold. And in the two machines or clocks he has 
iince made for the ſame purpoſe, a like method of 
gvarding againſt the irregularities ariſing from this 
cauſe is uſed. 

Mr Graham alſo made a pendulum conſiſting of 
three bars, one of ſteel between two of braſs; and the 
ite] bar ated upon a lever, ſo as to raiſe the pendu- 
m, when lengthened by heat, and to let it down, 
when ſhortened by cold ; but he found this clock liable 
10 ſudden [tarts and jerks in its motion. 
he ingenious Mr Ellicott, in the ſame volume of 
© TranſaQtions, deſcribes a pendulum of his inven- 
n, compoſed of braſs and iron, with the method of 
applying it, ſo as to avoid the many jerks to which the 
machine might be liable. | 
* ut beſides the irregularities ariſing from heat and 
I pendulum- clocks are liable to others from fric- 
n and foulneſs; to obviate which, Mr Harriſon has 


cveral excellent contrivances whereby his clock 
o. VIII „whereby * clocks are 


che 
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almoſt entirely free from friction, and never need to be Penelope, 


© 0 


cleaned, 

PENELOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Icarus, married Ulyſſes, by whom ſhe had Telema- 
chus. During the abſence of Ulyſſes, who was gone 
to the ſiege of Troy, and who ſtaid 20 years from 
his dominions, ſeveral princes, charmed with Pene- 
lope's beanty, told her that Ulyſſes was dead, offered 
to marry her, and preſſed her to declare in their favour. 
She promiſed compliance on condition they would give 
her time to finiſh a piece of tapeſtry ſhe was weaving ; 
but at the ſame time ſhe undid in the night what ſhe 
had done in the day, and by this artifice cluded their 
importunity till Ulyſſes's return. 

PENESTICA, (Antonine), a town of the Hel- 
vetii, ſituated between the Lacus Lauſonius and Salo- 
durum ; called Peteniſca by Peutinger. Thought now 
to be Biel, (Cluverius) ; the capital of a ſmall terri- 
tory in Swiſſerland. 

PENE US, (Strabo); a river running through 
the middle of Theſſaly, from welt to caſt, into the 
Sinus Thermaicus, between Olympus and Offa, near 
Tempe of Theſſaly, riſing in mount Pindus, (Ovid, 
Val. Flaccus). 

PENETRALE, in Roman antiquity, properly 
denoted the chapel, conſecrated to the penates or houſe- 
hold gods. 

PENICILLUS, among ſurgeons, is uſed for a 

tent to be put into wounds or ulcers. 
_ PENINSULA, in geography, a portion or ex- 
tent of land joining to the continent by a narrow 
neck or iſthmus, the reſt being encompaſſed with wa- 
ter. See Plate CXVI. 

PENIS, in anatomy. See there, n“ 371, o. 

PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain fra- 
ternities of penitents diſtinguiſhed by the different 
ſhape and colour of their habits. Theſe are ſecular 
ſocieties, who have their rules, ſtatutes, and churches, 
and make public proceſſions under their particular 
croſſes or banners. Of theſe there are more than a 
hundred, the moſt conſiderable of which are as fol- 
lows ; the white penitents, of which there are ſeveral 
different forts at Rome, the moſt ancient of which was 
conſtituted in 1264: the brethren of this fraternity 
every year give portions to a certain number of young 
* in order to their being married: their habit is a 

ind of white ſackcloth, and on the ſhoulder is a circle, 
in the middle of which is a red and white croſs, Black 
penitents, the moſt conſiderable of which are the/bre- 
thren of mercy, inſtituted. in 1488, by ſome Floren- 
tines, in order to aſſiſt criminals during their impri- 
ſonment, and at the time of their death : on the day 
of execution, they walk in proceſſion before them, 
ſinging the ſeven penitential pſalms and the litanies ; 
ang after they are dead, they take them down from the 
our and bury them: their habit is black ſackcloth. 

nere are others whoſe buſineſs it is to bury ſuch per- 
ſons as are found dead in the ftreets : theſe wear a 
death's head on one fide of their habit. There are al- 
ſo blue, grey, red, green, and violet penitents ; all 
which are remarkable for little elſe beſides the different 
colours of their habits. | 

Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a ſet of pe 
nitents kept in pay to walk through the ſtreets in pro- 

33 M ceſſion, 


Penitents, 


Penn. 
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Penitential ceſſion, and cut their ſhoulders with whips, &c. 


PENITENTIAL, an eccleſiaſtical book retained 
among the Romaniſts ; in which is preſcribed what re- 
Jates to the impoſition of penance and the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents. See PENANCE. 

There are various penitentials, as the Roman peni- 
tential, that of the venerable Bede, that of pope Gre- 
gory III. Ke. | 

PENITENTIARY, in the ancient Chriſtian 
church, a name given to certain preſbyters or prieſts, 
appointed in every church to receive the private con- 
feſſions of the people, in order to facilitate public diſ- 
cipline, by acquainting them what fins were to be ex- 
piated by public penance, and to appoint private pe- 
nance for ſuch private crimes as were not proper to be 
publicly cenſured. 

PrxITENT1ARY, at the court of Rome, is an office 
in which are examined and delivered out the ſecret 
bulls, graces, or diſpenſations relating to caſes of con- 
ſcience, confeſſions, Ke. 

PENITENTIARY, is alſo an officer, in ſome cathe- 
drals, veſted with power from the biſhop to abſolve, in 
caſes reſerved to him. The pope has at preſent his 
grand penitentiary, who is a cardinal, and the chief 
of the other penitentiary prieſts eſtabliſhed in the 
church of Rome, who conſult him in all difficult caſes. 
He preſides in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſpenſa- 
tions, abſolutions, &c. and has under him a regent and 
24 proQors, or advocates of the ſacred penitentiary. 

PENN (Sir William), was born at Briſtol in 1621, 
and inclined from his youth to maritime affairs. He 
was made captain at 21 years of age, rear-admiral of 


Ireland at 23, vice-admiral of Ireland at 25, admiral: 


to the Streights at 29, vice-admiral of England at 31, 
and general in the firſt Dutch war at 32. Whence re- 
turning in 1655, he was choſen repreſentative for the 
town of Weymouth; and in 1660 was made commil- 
ſioner of the admiralty and navy, governor of the town 
and fort of Kinſale, vice-admiral of Munſter, and a 
member of that provincial council. In 1664 he was 
choſen great captain-commander under the duke of 
York, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an engagement a- 
gainſt the Dutch fleet; after which he took leave of 
the ſea, but continued in his other employments till 
1669, He died in 1670. | 
Pexx (William), an eminent writer among the Qua- 
kers, and the planter and legiſlator of Penſylvania, 
was the ſon of the above Sir William Penn, and was 
botn at London in 1644. In 1660, he was entered a 
gentleman commoner of Chriſt-Church, in Oxford; 
but having before received an impreſſion from the 
preaching of one Thomas Loe a Quaker, withdrew 
with ſome other ſtudents from the national worſhip, 
and held private meetings, where they preached and 
prayed amongſt themſelves. This giving great offence 
to the heads of the college, Mr Penn, though but 16 
years of ape, was fined for nonconformity; and conti- 
nuing his religious exerciſes, was at length expelled his 
college. Upon his return home, he was, on the ſame 
2ccount, treated with great ſeverity by his father, who 
at laſt turned him out of doors; but his reſentment af- 
terwards abating, he ſent him to France in company 
with ſome perſons of quality ; where he continued a 
conſiderable time, and returned not only well ſkilled in 
the French langaage, but a polite and accompliſhed 
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gentleman, About the year 1666, his father commit. 
ted to his care a conſiderable eftate in Ireland. Bein 

found in one of the F a meetings in Cork, he 
with many others, was thrown into priſon; but on his 
writing to the earl of Orrery, was ſoon diſcharged 
However, his father being informed he till adhered to 
his opinions, ſent for him to England, and finding him 
inflexible to all his arguments, turned him out of doors 
a ſecond time. About the year 1668, he became a 
public preacher among the Quakers; and that year 
was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where he 
wrote ſeveral treatiſes. Being diſcharged after ſeven 
months impriſonment, he went to Ireland, where he 
alſo preached amongſt the Quakers. Returning to 
England, he was, in 1670, committed to Newgate for 
preaching in Gracechurch-ſtreet meeting-houſe, Lon. 
don; but being tried at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old 
Bailey, he was acquitted. In September the ſame 
year, his father died; and being perfectly reconciled to 
him, left him both his pateroal bleſſing and a plentiful 
eſtate, But his perſecutions were not yet at an end; 
for, in 1671, he was committed to Newgate for preach- 
ing at a meeting in Wheeler-ftreet, London; and du- 
ring his impriſonment, which continued fix months, he 
alſo wrote ſeveral treatiſes. After his diſcharge, he 
went into Holland and Germany; and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1672, married and ſettled with his fa- 
mily at Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire. The ſame 
year he publiſhed ſeveral pieces; and particularly one 
againſt Reeve and Muggleton. In 1677, he again travel- 
led into Holland and Germany in order to propagate his 
opinions; and had frequent converſations with the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, daughter to the queen of Bohemia, and 
ſiſter to the the princeſs Sophia, mother to king Geo. J. 
In 1687, king Charles II. in conſideration of the ſer- 
vices of Mr Penn's father; and ſeveral debts due to him 
from the crown at the time of his deceaſe, granted Mr 
Penn and his heirs the province lying on the welt fide 
of the river Delaware in North America, which from 
thence obtained the name of Penſ/vania., Upon this 
Mr Penn publiſhed a brief account of that province, 

with the king's patent; and propofing an eaſy pur- 

chaſe of lands, and'good terms of ſettlement for ſuch 

as were inclined to remove thither, many went over. 

Theſe having made and improved their plantations to 

good advantage, the governor, in order to ſecure the 


planters from the native Indians, appointed commiſ- 


ſioners to purchaſe the land he had received from the 
king of the native Indians, and concluded a peace wit! 
them. The city of Philadelphia was planned and built; 
and he himſelf drew up the fundamental conſtitutions 
of Penſylvania in 24 articles. In 1681, he was elec- 
ted a member of the Royal Society; and the next yer 
he embarked for Penſylvania, where he continued abon! 
two years, and returned to England in Auguſt 1684. 
Upon the acceſſion of king James to the throne, he 
was taken into a great degree of favour with his Ma- 
jeſty, which expoſed him to the imputation of _ 
Papiſt ; but from which he fully vindicated himſe 
However, upon the Revolution, he was examined be- 
fore the council, in 1688, and obliged to give ſecurit) 
for his appearance on the firſt day of next term, whe 
was afterwards continued. He was ſeveral times © 

charged and examined; and at length warrants being 


iſſued out againſt him, he was obliged to conceal * 


Penn, 


pendi. 
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{If for two or three years. Being at laſt permitted to 
appear before the king and council, he repreſented his 
innocence ſo effectually that he was acquitted. In Au- 
gult 1699, he, with his wife and family, embarked for 
Penſylvania 3 whence he returned in 1701, in order to 
vindicate his proprietary right, which had been attack- 
ed during his abſence. Upon queen Anne's acceſſion 
to the crown, he was in great favour with her, and was 
often at court. But, in 1707, he was involved in a law- 
ſuit with the executors of a perſon who had been for- 
merly his ſteward; and, though many thonght him ag- 

rieved, the court of chancery did not think proper to 
relieve him; upon which account he was obliged to live 
within the rules of the Fleet for ſeveral months, till the 
matter in diſpute was accommodated, He died in 
1718. Mr Penn's friendly and pacific manner of treat- 
ing the Indians produced in them an extraordinary love 
for him and his people ; ſo that they have maintained 
a perfect amity with the Engliſh in Penſylvania ever 
ſince. He was the greateſt bulwark of the Quakers 
in whoſe defence he wrote numberleſs pieces. Beſides 
the above works, he wrote a great number of others; 
the molt efteemed of which are, 1. His Primitive 
Chriſtianity revived. 2. His defence of a paper, in- 
titled Goſpel Truths, again the Exceptions of the Bi- 
ſap of Cork. 3. is Perſuaſive to Moderation. 
4. His Good Advice to the Church of England, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Proteſtant diſſenter. 5. The Sandy 
Foundation ſhaken. 6. No Croſs, no Crown. 7. The 
great Caſe of Liberty of Conſcience debated. 8. The 
Chriſtian Cone and his Teſtimony ftated and vindi- 
cated. 9. A Diſcourſe of the general Rule of Faith 
and Practice, and Judge of Controverſy. 10. Eng- 
land's Preſent Intereſt conſidered. 11. An Addreſs 
to Proteſtants. 12. His Reflections and Maxims. 
13. His Advice to his Children. 14. His Riſe and 
Progreſs of the People called Pruakers. 15. A Trea- 
tile on Oaths. Molt of theſe have paſſed ſeveral edi- 
tions, ſome of them many. The letters between Wil- 
liam Penn and Dr Tillotſon, and William Penn and 
William Popple, Eſq; together with Penn's letters to 
the princeſs Elizabeth of the Rhine and the coun- 
tels of Hornes, as alſo one to his wife on his going to 
Penſylvania, are inſerted in his works, which were firſt 
collected and publiſhed in 2 vols folio; and the parts 
fince ſelected and abridged into 1 vol. folio, are very 
much and deſervedly admired for the good ſenſe they 
contain, 

PENNI (Giovanni Franciſco), born at Florence in 
1458, was the diſciple of Raphael, who obſerving his 
genius and integrity, intruſted his domeſtic concerns 
entirely to his management; by which means he got the 
?ppellation of z/ fatore, or the © ſteward,” which he 
retained ever after. The genius of Penni was univer- 
lal; but his greateſt pleaſure was in painting landſcapes 
and buildings: he was an excellent deſigner, and co- 
"ured extremely well in oil, diſtemper, and freſco. 

© painted portraits in an exquiſite ſtyle, and had ſuch 
appy natural talents, that Raphael left him heir to his 
ortune in partnerſhip with Julio Romano his fellow- 
diſciple. After Raphael's death, Penni painted many 
Pitures at Rome, particularly in the palace of Chigi, 
„exactly in the ſtyle of his maſter, that they might 

dot undeſervedly have been imputed to him: he finiſh- 
ech in conjunction with Julio and Pierino del Vaga, the 
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celebrated deſigns of * battles of Conſtantine, and Penny, 


others, which Raphael had left imperfect; but differ- 
ing with them about a copy of the transfiguration, 
which the pope intended for the king of France, they 
ſeparated. Penni went to Naples; but the air of that 
country diſagreeing with his conſtitution, he died ſoon 
after in 1528. He had a brother called Lucca Perm, 
who worked at Genoa and other parts of Italy in con- 
junction with Pierino del Vaga, who married his ſiſter; 
he went thence to England, where he worked for 
Henry VIII. and for ſeveral merchants; was employ- 
ed by Francis I. at Fontainbleau; but at laſt quitted 
the pencil, and devoted himſelf to engraving. 

PENNY, or Pra, in commerce, an ancient Engliſh 
coin, which had formeriy conſiderable courſe ; but is 
now generally dwindled into an imaginary money, or 
money of account, Camden derives the word from 
the Latin pecunia, „ money.” 

The ancient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening, was 
the firſt ſilver coin ſtruck in England; nay, and the 
only one current _— our Saxon anceſtors: as is 
agreed by Camden, Spelman, Dr Hicks, &c. 

The penny was equal in weight to our three-perce; 
five of them made one ſhilling, or ſcilling Saxon; 30 
a mark or mancuſe, equal to our 77. 64. 

Till the time of king Edw. I. the penny was ſtruck 
with a croſs, ſo deeply indented in it that it might be 
eaſily broke, and parted, on occaſion, into two parts, 
thence called ha//-pennies ; or into four, thence called 
fourthings, or farthings.—But that prince coined it 
without indenture; in lieu of which, he firſt firuck 
round half-pence and farthings. 

He alſo reduced the weight of the penny to a ſtand- 
ard; ordering that it ſhould weigh 32 grains of wheat, 
taken out of the middle of the ear. —T'his penny was 
called the penny ſterling. — Twenty of theſe pence were 
to weigh an ounce; whence the penny became a weight 
as well as a coin. See STERLING and Pexxv-//oight. 

The penny ſterling is now nigh diſuſed as a coin 
and ſcarce ſubſiſts, but as a money of account, con- 
taining the 12th parth of a ſhilling, or the 140th part 
of a pound, 

Pexxy, in ancient ſtatutes, &c. is uſed for all ſilver 
money. | 

And hence the award. penny, aver fenny, hundred- 
penny, tithing-penny, and brothal-penny. 

ENNY- eight, a Troy weight, containing 24 grains; 
each prain weighing a grain of wheat gathered out of 
the middle of the ear, well dried. The name took its 
riſe hence, that this was anciently the weight of one of 
our ancient ſilver pennies. See PENN. 

Twenty of theſe penny-weights make an ounce Troy. 

PENRITH, an ancient town of the county of Cum- 
berland in England, ſeated under a hill called Penrith- 
Fell, near the rivers Eimont and Lowther. It is a great 
thoroughfare for travellers ; but has little other trade 
except tanning, and a ſmall] manufacture of checks. 
Formerly it had a caſtle, but it is now in ruins. In the 
church-yard is a monument of great antiquity, conſiſt- 
ing of two ſtone-pillars 11 feet 6 inches high, and five 
ia circumference in the lower part, which is rounded z 
the upper is ſquare, and tapers to a point; in the ſquare 
part 1s ſome fret-work, and the relievo of a croſs; and 
on the interior fide of one is the faint repreſentation of 
ſome animal. Both theſe ſtones are mortiſed at their 
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Penryn lower part into a round one: they are about 15 feet 


Penſilvania. Ade wit 


ted by frequent cool breezes. 


aſunder, and the ſpace between them is incloſed on each 
h two very large but thin ſemicircular ſtones ; 
ſo that there is left between pillar and pillar a walk of 
two feet in breadth, Two of theſe leſſer ſtones are 
plain, the others have certain figures, at preſent ſcarce 
intelligible. Not far from theſe pillar's is another call- 
ed the piant's thumb, five feet eight inches high, with 
au expanded head, perforated on both fides; from the 
middle the ſtone riſes again into a leffer head, round- 
ed at top; but no part has a tendency to the figure of 
a croſs, being in no part mutilated. W. Long. 3. 16. 
N. Lat. 54. 35. | 

PENRYN, a town of Cornwal in England, ſeated 
on a creek of Falmouth-haven. It confifts of about 300 
houſes, and the ſtreets are broad and paved. It ſends 
two members to parliament. W. Long. 5. 35. N. Lat. 


o. 23. 
; PENSACOLA, a ſettlement in North America, 
ſituated at the mouth of a river on the gulf of Mexico. 
It was eſtabliſhed by the French, and ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763 ; but has lately been taken by the Spa- 
niards. W. Long. 87. 20. N. Lat. 30. 22- 

PENSILVANIA, one of the principal Britiſh co- 
lonies in North America, had its name from the fa- 
mous Quaker William Penn, ſon of Sir William, com- 
mander of the Engliſh fleet in Oliver Cromwell's time, 
and in the beginning of Ch. II. 's reign, who obtained a 
grant of it in the year 1679; is bounded on the eaſt by 
Delaware bay and river, and the Atlantic ocean; on 
the north by the country of the Iroquois, or five na- 
tions; and on the ſouth and weſt by Maryland. Its 
extent, from north to ſouth, is about 200 miles; but 
its breadth varies greatly, from 15, and even leſs, to 
near 200. 

The air in Penſylvania is ſweet and clear. 'The 
fall, or autumn, begins about the 2oth of October, 
and laſts till the beginning of December, when the 
winter ſets in, which continues till March, and 1s 
ſometimes extremely cold and ſevere ; but the air is 
then generally dry and healthy. The river Dela- 
ware, though very broad, is often frozen over. From 
March to June, that is, in the ſpring, the weather is 
more iuconſtant than in the other ſeaſons. In the 
months of July, Auguſt, and September, the heats 
would be almoſt intolerable, if they were not mitiga- 
The wind, during the 
ſummer, is generally ſouth-weſt ; but in the winter 
blows for the moſt part from the north-weſt, over the 
ſnowy frozen mountains and lakes of Canada, which 
occaſions the exceſſive cold during that ſeaſon. 

As to the face of this country, towards the coaſt, 
like the adjacent colonics, it is flat, but riſes gradually 
to the Apalachian mountains on the weſt. 

The chief rivers are three, Delaware, Saſquahan- 
na, and Skoolkil. The Delaware, riſing in the coun- 
try of the Iroquois, takes its courſe ſouthward ; and 
after dividing this province from that of New Jerley, 
falls into the Atlantic ocean between the promontorics 
or capes May and Henlopen, forming at its mouth a 
large bay, called, from the river, Delaware Bay. 
This river is navigable above 200 miles. The Saſ- 
quabanna riſes alſo in the country of the Iroquois, 
and running ſouth through the middle of the province, 
falls into the bay of —— being navigable a 


great way for large ſhips. The Skoolkil has its ſource 
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in the ſame country as the other two, and alſo 
ſouth, almoſt parallel to them; till at length turnin 
to the eaſtward, it falls into the Delaware at the Cit 
of Philadelphia, It is navigable for boats above — 
miles. Theſe rivers, with the numerous creeks and 
harbours in Delaware bay, capable of containing the 
largeſt fleets, are extremely favourable to the trade of 
this province, 

As to the ſoil, produce, and traffic of Penſylvania 
we refer the reader to what has been ſaid on theſe 
heads under New-York and the JersEys, which is 
equally applicable to this province; and if there is any 
difference, it is on the fide of- this province, They 
have ſome rice here, but no great quantities ; and ſome 
tobacco, but it is not equal to that of Virginia. From 


the premiums offered by the ſociety of arts in London, 


it appears that the ſoil and climate of this province are 
looked upon as proper for the cultivation of ſome ſpe- 
cies of vines. The trade carried on from hence and 
the other colonies to the French and Dutch iſlands 
and Surinam, was greatly to the diſadvantage of 
Britain, and very deſtructive to the ſugar-colonies : 
for they take molaſſes, rum, and other ſpirits, with 
a great many European goods, from theſe foreigners; 
carrying them horſes, proviſions, and lumber in re- 
turn, without which the French could not carry on 
their ſugar - manufactures to that advantage they do. 
New-York, the Jerſeys, and Penſylvania, were dil- 
covered, with the reſt of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, in the reign of Henry VII. by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
for the crown of England; but Sir Walter Raleigh 
was the firſt adventurer that attempted to plant colo- 
nies on theſe ſhores, in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth ; 
and, in honour of that princeſs, gave all the eaſtern 
coaſt of North America the name of Virginia. Mr 
Hudſon, an Engliſhman, failing to that part of the 
coaſt which lies between Virginia and New England, 
in the beginning of the reign of James I. and being 
about to make a ſettlement at the mouth of of Hudſon's 
river, the Dutch gave him a ſum of money to diſpoſe 
of his intereſt in this country to them. In the year 
1608 they began to plant it ; and, by virtue of this 
purchaſe, laid claim to all thoſe countries which are 
now denominated New York, New Ferſey, and Pen. 
ſplvania ; but there remaining ſome part of this coalt 
which was not planted by the Hollanders, the Swedes 
ſent a fleet of ſhips thither, and took poſſeſſion of it 
for that crown; but the Dutch having a ſuperior force 
in the neighbourhood, compelled the Swedes to ſub- 
mit to their dominion, allowing them, however, to en- 
joy the plantations they had ſettled. The Engliſh not 
admitting that either the Dutch or Swedes had any 
right to ccuntries firſt diſcovered and planted by 3 
ſubje& of England, and part of them at that time 
poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of Great Britain, under char- 
ter from Queen Eliſabeth and king James I. king 
Charles II. during the firſt Dutch war in 1664, grat- 
ed the countries of New York, the Jerſeys, and Pen- 
ſylvania, of which the Dutch had uſurped the poſſeſ- 
ſion, to his brother James Duke of Vork; and Sir 
Robert Carr being ſent over with a ſquadron of men 
of war and land- forces, and ſummoning the Dutch 
governor of the city of New Amfterdam, now New 
York, to ſurrender, he thought fit to obey the lum. 
mons, and yield that capital to the Engliſh : the relt 


of the places in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch and Swedes 
followed 
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followed his example; and theſe countries were con- 
frmed to the Engliſh by the Dutch at the next treaty 
of peace between the two nations. The Duke of York 
afterwards parcelled them out to under proprietors ; 
ſelling, in particular, to William Penn the elder, in 
1683, the town of Newcaſtle, alias Delaware, and a 
diſtrict of twelve miles round the ſame ; to whom, his 
heirs and aſſigns, by another deed of the ſame date, 
he made over all that tract of land from 12 miles ſouth 
of Newcaftle to the Whore-hills, otherwiſe called Cape 
Henlopen, now divided into the two counties of Kent 
and Suſſex, which, with Newcaſtle diſtrict, are com- 
monly known by the-name of the Three Lower coun- 
tier upon Delaware River. All the reſt of the un- 
der-proprietors, ſome time after, ſurrendered their 
charters to the crown; whereby New York and the 
Jerſeys became Royal governments ; but Penn retained 
that part of the country which had been ſold him by 
the Duke of York, together with what had been grant- 
ed to him before in 1680-1, which now conſtitutes the 
province of Penſylvania. As ſoon as Penn had got 
his patent, he began to plant the country. "Thoſe 
who went over from England were generally diſſenters 
and quakers, whoſe religion is eſtabliſhed by law here, 
but with a toleration of all other proteſtant ſeas. The 
Dutch and Swedes, who were ſettled here before Mr 
Penn became proprietor, chooſing ſtill to reſide in this 
country, as they did in New York and the Jerſeys, 
obtained the ſame privileges as the reſt of his maje- 
ſty's ſubjects; and their deſcendents are now in a man- 
ner the ſame people with the Engliſh, ſpeaking theirlan- 

uage, and being governed by their laws and cuſtoms, 
Mr Penn, however, not fatisfied with the title grant- 
ed him by king Charles II. and his brother, bought 
the lands alſo of the Indians for a valuable conſidera- 
tion, or what they eſteemed ſuch, (though 20 miles 
were purchaſed, at firſt, for leſs than an acre about Phi- 
ladelphia would pay now), paying them in cloth, tools, 
and utenſils, to their entire fatisfa ion ; for they had 
not hands to cultivate the hundredth part of their lands, 
and if they could have raiſed a product, there was no- 
body to buy: the purchaſe, therefore, was all clear 
gain to them; and, by the coming of the Engliſh, 
their peltry trade became ſo profitable, that they ſoon 
found their condition much altered for the better; and 
are now as well clothed and fed as the European pea- 
lantry in many places. 

Penſylvania is one of the moſt flouriſhing colo- 
nies in North America, having never had any quar- 
rel with the natives. Whenever they deſire to ex- 
tend their ſettlements, they purchaſe new lands of the 
lachems, never taking any by force; but the Indians 
now ſet a very high price upon their lands, in compa- 
riſon of what they did at firſt, and will hardly part 
with them at any rate. In an eſtimate of the proprie- 
tary eſtate of the province, publiſhed above thirty 
years ago, we find, that the proprietaries, who alone 
can purchaſe lands here from the natives, had bought 
ſeven millions of acres for no more than 7561. Ster- 
ling, which the proprictaries afterwards ſold at the rate 
of 151, for every 100 acres. The Indian council at 

nandago, however, diſapproved of their deputies 
parting with ſo much land; and, in the year 1755, 
obliged the proprietaries to re-convey great part of 
the lame to the Indians. 
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A diſpute ſubſiſted a long time between the pro- Penſion, 


prietaries of this province and Lord Baltimore, pro- Penſionary. 


prietary of Maryland, about the right to certain lands; 
which was at laſt amicably adjuſted, though greatly 
in favour of the Penns. 

About the year 1704 there happened ſome altera- 
tion in the conſtitution of the province. The eſta- 
bliſhment that took place, and ſubſiſted till the 
preſent troubles broke out, conſiſted of a governor, 
council, and aſſembly, each with much the ſame 
power and privileges as in the neighbouring colony 
of New York. The lieutenant-governor and coun- 
eil were appointed by the proprietors Thomas and Ri- 
chard Penn, with his majeſty's approbation ; but 
if the laws enacted here were not repealed within fix 
months after they had been preſented to the king for 
his approbation or diſallowance, they were not repeal- 
able by the crown after that time. 

Penſylvania is divided into ſeven counties ; four of 
which are called the Upper, and three the Lower. Of 
the upper, viz. Buckingham, Philadelphia, Cheſter, 
and Lancaſter, the three firſt are the lands included in 
king Charles II's grant, and defigned Per/ylvania ; 
the lower, viz. thoſe of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, 
were called Nova Belgia before the duke of York fold 
them, as we obſerves above, to Mr Penn. The up- 
per counties end at Marcus Hook, four miles below 
Cheſter Town, where the lower begin, and run along 
the coaſt near 100 miles. Each of theſe counties had 
a ſheriff, with a quarterly and monthly ſeſſion, and aſ- 
ſizes twice a-year. 

PENSION, a ſum of money paid annually for ſer- 
vices or conſiderations already paſt. The yearly pay- 
ment of each member to the houſes of the inns of courts 
are likewiſe named per/ſions ; and the yearly aſſembly 
of the ſociety of Gray's Inn, to conſult on the affairs 
of the houſe, is alſo called a penſion. 

PENSIONARY, or PENSIOX ER, a perſon who 
has an appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during 
life, by way of acknowledgment, charged on the eſtate 
of a prince, company, or particular perſon, 

Grand PENnS1ONARY, an appellation given to the firſt 
miniſter of the States of Holland. The grand pen- 
ſionary is chairman in the aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
that province : he propoſes the matters to be conſulted 
on; collects the votes; forms and pronounces the re- 
ſolutions of the ſtates; opens letters; confers with fo- 
reign miniſters, &c. His buſineſs is alſo to inſpect 
the finances, to maintain the authority of the ſtates, 
a ad to ſee that the laws are obſerved ; and he is per- 


petual —_ of the 4 of the United Pto- 


vinces. is commiſſion is, however, given him only for 
five years; after which it is deliberated whether or no 
it ſhall be renewed ; but there is no inſtance of its be- 
ing revoked ; therefore death only puts an end to the 
functions of this important miniſter. | 
PENSIONARY, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regen- 
cy of each city in Holland. His office is to give his 
advice in affairs relating to the government, either of 
the ſtate in general, or of the city in particular; and 
in aſſemblies of the ſtates of the province, he is ſpeak- 
er in behalf of his city. The function, however, of 
theſe penſionaries is not every where alike ; in ſome 
cities they only give their advice, and are never found 
in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except when N 
calle 


PEN 


Penſioner called thither : in others they attend conſtantly ; and 


Pentagraph 


in others they make the propoſitions on the part of 
the burgo-maſters, draw up their concluſions, &c. 
They are called per/ionaries, becauſe they receive an 
appointment or . 

PENSIONER, in general, denotes a perſon who 
receives a penſion, yearly ſalary, or allowance. Hence, 

The Band of Gentlemen-Pexn1SONERS, the nobleſt ſort 
of guard to the king's perſon, conſiſts of 40 gentlemen, 
who receive a yearly penſion of 100 l. 

This honourable band was firlt inſtituted by king 
Henry VIII. and their office is to attend the king's 
perſon, with their battle-axes, to and from his chapel- 
royal, and to receive him in the preſence-chamber, or 
coming out of his privy-lodgings : they are alſo to 
attend at all great ſolemnities, as coronations, St 
George's feaſt, public audiences of embaſſadors, at 
the ſovereign's going to parliament, &c. 

They are each obliged to keep three double horſes 
and a ſervant, and ſo are properly a troop of: horſe. 
They wait half at a time quarterly; but on Chriſt- 
mas-day, Eaſter-day, Whitſunday, &c. and on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, they are all obliged to give their 
attendance, They have likewiſe the honour to carry 
up the ſovereign's dinner on the coronation-day and 
St George's feaſt ; at which times the king or queen 
uſually confer the honour of knighthood on two ſuch 
gentlemen of the band as their captain preſents. 

Their arms are gilt battle-axes ; and their weapons, 
on horſe-back, in time of war, are curaſhers-arms, 
with ſword and piſtols. Their ſtandard in time of 
war is, argent, a croſs gules. Their captain is al- 
ways a nobleman, who has under him a lieutenant, a 
ſtandard-bearer, a clerk of the check, ſecretary, pay- 
maſter, and harbinger. * | 

PENSTOCK, a fluice or flood-gate, ' ſerving to 
retain or let go at pleaſure the water of a mill-pond, 
or the like. | a 

PENTAC ROST IC, in poetry, a ſet of verſes ſo 
diſpoſed, as that there are always five acroſtics of the 
tame name, in five diviſions of each verſe. See A- 
CROSTIC 

PENTADROSTYLA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of ſpars. See SraR. The bodies of 
this genus are ſpars in form of Pentagonal columns, 
terminated by pentangular pyramids at one end, and 
regularly affixed at the other to ſome ſolid body. 

PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure of five ſides 
and five angles. See GeomETRyY, 

In fortification, pentagon denotes a fort with five 
baſtions. | | 

PENTAGRAPH, an inſtrument deſigned for 
drawing figures in what proportion you pleaſe, with- 
out any ſkill in the art. 

It conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers, two of 
them from 15 to 18 inches long, and the other two 
half that length. At the ends and middle of the long 
rulers, as alſo at the ends of the ſhorter, are holes, 
upon the exact fixing of which the perfection of the 
inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in the middle of 
the long rulers are to be at the ſame diſtance from thoſe 

at che ends of the long ones, and thoſe of the ſhort 
ones ſo as to form a parallelogram. It is fitted toge- 
ther by a large pillar a, having at one end a ſcrew and 
out, whereby the long - rulers are joined, and at the 
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other a little knot for the inſtrument to lide on: } i; p,,, 
a rivet with a ſcrew and nut, wherewith each ſhort * 
ruler is faſtened to the middle of each long one; « ig Pentapot 
a pillar, one end whereof being hollowed into a ſcrew, vm 
has a nut fitted to it: at the other end is a worm to CCxxxn 
ſcrew into the table when the inſtrument is to hef's 3. 
uſed ; it joins the ends of the two ſhort rulers: 7 is a 
pen or pencil ſcrewed into a little pillar: e is a braſy 
point moderately blunt, ſcrewed likewiſe into a little 

illar. 
/ Uſe of the Pentagraph. 1. To copy a defign in the 
ſame ſcale as the original. Screw the worm © into the 
table; lay a paper under the pencil 4 now placed at /, 
and the deſign under the point e now placed at g then 
conducting the point over the ſeveral lines of the de- 
ſign, the pencil F will draw the ſame on the paper, 
2, If the defign is to be reduced into a half, &c. the 
worm muſt be placed at the end of the long ruler /, 
and the paper and pencil in the middle. In this ſitua- 
tion conduct the braſs point as before, and the pencil 
will draw. its copy in the proportion required, the 
pencil here moving through half the 3 that the 
point does. On the contrary, if the deſign is to be 
enlarged one half, the braſs point, with the deſign, 
mult be placed in the middle at c, the pencil and pa- 
per at the end of the long ruler, and the worm at the 
other. 

2. To enlarge and reduce in other proportions, there 
are holes drilted at equal diſtances on each ruler; 
namely, all along the ſhort ones, and half-way up the 
long ones, for placing of the braſs point, pom and 
worm, in a right line therein ; that is, if the picce 
carrying the point be put in the third hole, the two 
other pieces muſt be put in its third hole. If then the 
point and deſign be placed at any hole of the ſhort 
ruler, which forms the angle therewith, the copy will 
be leſs than half the original. On the contrary, if it 
be placed at one of the holes of that ſhort ruler which 
is parallel to the long ruler, the copy will be greater 
than half the original. Few of theſe inſtruments will 
do any thing but ſtraight lines, and many of them not 
even thoſe. 

PENTAMETER, in ancient poetry, a kind of 
verſe, couſiſting of five feet, or metres, whence the 
name. The two firſt feet may be either daQyls or 
ſpondees at pleaſure ; the third is always a ſpondee ; 


and the two laſt anapeſtes: ſuch is the following verſe 
of Ovid. | 
K 2 4 5 
Carminilbus viſvet tem\pus in opune mei. 
A pentameter verſe ſubjoined to an hexameter, con- 
ſtitutes what is called elegiac. See ELEGIAC. 
PENTANDRIA, (from xure, © five,” and , 
« a man or huſband”) ; the name of the fifth claſs in 
Linnzvs's ſexual method, conſiſting of plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with five ſtamina or male 
organs. See BOTANY, p. 1296. 8 
PENTA POLIS, (Wiſdom x.) the five cities of 
the plain in Paleſtine, all deſtroyed by fire from hea- 
ven, except Zoar. ; 
PexTAPOL1s, (Ptolemy); a diſtri of Cyrenaic? 5 
ſituate on the Mediterranean; denominated from Its 
five cities; namely, Berenice, Arſinoe, Ptolemais, O- 
rene, and Apollonia. 


PexTaroL1s of the Philiſtines, (Joſephus); — 


| 
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lon, Azotus, and Ekron. on 
PexTAPOLIS, ( Herodotus) ; five cities of Doris, a 
diſtrict of the Hither Aſia; namely, Camirus, Cni- 
dus, Ccs, Jalyſus, and Lindus, (Scholiaſt on Theo- 
tus). 
4. bra ETALous, an appellation given to 
flowers, which cout of five petals or leaves. 
PENTAPETES, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 
plants. There is but one ſpecies known in the gar- 
dens of this country, viz. the phcenicia, with halbert- 
pointed, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. It is an annual 
plant, a native of India, and riſes to the height of 
two or three feet; adorned with fine ſcarlet flowers, 
conſiſting of one petal cut into five ſegments. In the 
centre of the flower ariſes a ſhort thick column, to 
which adhere 15 ſhort ſtamina. It is a tender plant, 
and muſt be brought up in the hot-houſe, 
PENTATEUCH, an appellation given to the firſt 
five books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 


PENTATHLON, in antiquity, a general name 


for the five exerciſes performed at the Grecian games,, 


iz, wreſtling, boxing, leaping, running, and play- 
inz at the diſcus. 

PENTECOST, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews; ſo 
called becauſe it was celebrated on the goth day after 
the 16th _— month Niſan, which was the ſecond day 
of the paſſover. See PASssOVvRR. | 

The feaſt of Pentecoſt was inſtituted in memory of 
the law's being given on the goth day after the Iſ- 
raelites came out of Egypt. It was on the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt that the Holy Ghoſt miraculouſly deſcende 
on the apoftles. * See WhiTsSUNDAY., _- | 

PENTHESILEA, queen of the Amazons, ſuc- 
ceeded Orythia, and gave proofs of her courage at 
the ſiege of Troy, where ſhe was killed by Achilles, 
Pliny ſays that ſhe invented the battle-ax. ; 

PENULTIMA, or PexuLTimaTE Syllable, in 
grammar, denotes the laſt ſyllable but one of a word ; 
and hence the antipenultimate ſyllable is the Jaſt but 
two, or that immediately before the penultima. 

PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial ſhade ob- 
lerved between the perfe& ſhadow and the full light in 
an eclipſe, It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's 
body ; for were he only a luminous point, the ſhadow 


would be all perfe& ; but, by reaſon of the diameter. 


of the ſun, it happens, that a place which is not illu- 
minated by the whole body of the ſun, does yet re- 
ceive rays from a part thereof. 

PEPIN pz HerisTaL, or Lt Gros, mayor of the 
palace under Clovis III. Childebert, and Dagobert. 
The power of theſe mayors in France was ſo great, 
that they left the ſovereign only the empty title, and 
in the end ſeized on the throne itſelf. 

Perix /e Brief, or le Petit, grandſon to Pepin le 
Gros, and firſt king of the ſecond race of French mo- 
narchs, was mayor of. the palace to Childeric III. a 
weak prince : he contrived: to confine him and his ſon 

bierri in different monaſteries; and then, with the 
aſſiſtance of Pope Stephen III. he uſurped the ſove- 
reign power, He died in 768, aged 54. 

a PEPPER, Pipes, in natural hiſtory, an aromatic 
erry of a hot dry quality, chiefly uſed in ſeaſon- 
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ame from five. principal cities, Gaza, Gath, Aſca- ing. We have three kinds of pepper at 


„ 


in the ſhops, the black, the white, and the 1 pepper. 

Black pepper is the fruit of the piper, and is 
brought from the Dutch ſettlements in the Eaſt In- 
dies. See Pir ER. 

The common white pepper is factitious, being pre- 
pared from the black in the following manner: the 
ſteep this in ſea- water, expoſed to the heat of the ſun 
for ſeveral days, till the rind or outer bark looſens; 
they then take it out, and, when it is half dry, rub it 
till the rind falls off; then they dry the white fruit, and 
the remains of the rind blow away like chaff. A great 
deal of the heat of the pepper is taken off by this pro- 
ceſs, ſo that the white kind is more fit for many pur- 


poſes than the black. However, there is a ſort of na- 


tive white pepper produced on a ſpecies of the ſame 
plant; which is much better than the factitious, and 
indeed little inferior to the black, 

The long pepper is a dried fruit, of an inch or an 
inch and an half in length, and about the thickneſs of 
a large gooſe-quill: it {is of a browniſh grey colour, 
cylindrical in figure, and ſaid to be produced on a 
plant of the ſame genus. | 

Pepper is principally uſed by us in food, to aſſiſt di- 
geſtion ; but the people in the Eaſt- Indies eſteem it 
as a ſtomachic, and drink a ſtrong infuſion of it in wa- 
ter by way of giving them an appetite : they have al- 
ſo a way of making a fiery ſpirit of fermented freſh 
pepper, with water which they uſe for the ſame pur- 
poles. They have alſo a way of preſerving the com- 
mon and long pepper in vinegar, 2nd cating them af- 
terwards at meals. 

2 PEER, or Pimento. 

EPPER-Mint, See MENTHA. 

Perrer-HWater, a liquor prepared in the following 
manner, for microſcopical obſervations : put common 
black pepper, groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel ſo 
as to cover the bottom of it half an inch thick, and 
put to it rain or river-water, till it covers it an inch; 
ſhake or ſtir the whole well together at the firſt mix- 
ing, but never diſturb it afterwards : let the veſſel be 
expoſed to the air uncovered ; and in a few days there 
will be ſeen a pellicle or thin ſkin ſwimming on the 
ſurface of the liquor, looking of ſeveral colours. 

This is a congeries of multitudes of ſmall animals; 
and being examined by the microſcope, will be ſeen 
all in motion: the animals, at firſt hight, are ſo ſmall 
as not to be diſtinguiſhable, unleſs to the greateſt mag- 
niſiers; but they grow daily till they arrive at their 
full ſize. Their numbers are alſo continually increa- 
ſing, till the whole ſurface of the liquor is full of them, 
to a conſiderable depth. When diſturbed, they will 


See PiuRkN Tro. 


ſometimes all dart down to the bottom; but they ſoon 


after come up to the ſurface again. The ſkin appears 
ſooneſt in warm weather, and the animals grow the 
quickeſt ; but in the ſevereſt cold it will ſucceed, un- 
leſs the water freezes. 

About the quantity of a pin's head of this ſcum, 
taken up on the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair- 
pencil, 1s to be laid on a plate of clear glaſs; and if 
applied firſt to the third magnifier, then to the ſe- 
cond, and finally to the firſt, will ſhew the different 
animalcules it contains, of ſeveral kinds and ſhapes as 
well as ſizes. 


PERA, one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 


where 


reſent uſed Pepper, 


Pera. 


| 
| 
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tor, 
Perca. 


Plate CCl. 
fig. 11. 
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Perambula- where ambaſſadors and Chriſtians uſually reſide, 


See 
CoxnsTANTINOPLE. 

PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring diſtances, called alſo pedometer, way- 
wiſer, and ſurvezing wheel. 

It conſiſts of a wheel AA, two feet ſeven inches 
and a half in diameter; conſequently half a pole, or 
eight feet three inches in circumference. On one end 
of the axis is a nut, three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, and divided into eight teeth; which, upon mo- 
ving the wheel round, fall into the eight teeth of an- 
other nut c, fixed on one end of an iron-rod Q, and 
thus turn the rod once round in the time the wheel 
makes one revolution. This rod, lying along a groove 
in the ſide of the carriage of the inſtrument, Ini, ns the 
doted line, has at its other end a ſquare hole, into 
which is fitted the end 5 of a ſmall cylinder P. This 
cylinder is diſpoſed under the dial-plate of a move- 
ment, at the end of the carriage B, in ſuch a manner 
as to be moveable about its axis: its end à is cut into 


a perpetual ſcrew, which falling into the 32 teeth of 


a wheel perpendicular thereto, upon driving the inſtru- 
ment forward, that wheel makes a revolution each 16th 
pole. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion with fix 
teeth, which, falling into the teeth of another wheel 
of 60 teeth, carries it round every 160th pole, or half 
a mile. 

This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index round 
with it over the diviſions of a dial-plate, whoſe outer 
limb is divided into 160 parts, correſponding to the 
160 poles, points out the number of poles paſſed over. 
Again, on the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion, con- 
taining 20 teeth, which falling into the teeth of a third 
wheel which hath 40 teeth, drives it once round in 320 
poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 
12 teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a fourth 
wheel having 72 teeth, drives it once round in 12 
miles. 

This fourth wheel, carrying another index over the 
inner limb of the dial-plate, divided into 12 for miles, 
and each mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and fur- 
longs, ſerves to regiſter the reyolutions of the other 
hand, and to keep account of the half miles and miles 
paſſed over as far as 12 miles. 

The uſe of this inftrument is obvious from its con- 
ſtruction. Its proper office is in the ſurveying of roads 
and large diſtances, where a great deal of expedition, 
and not much accuracy, 1s required. It is evident, that 
driving it along and obſerving the hands, has the ſame 
effe& as dragging the chain and taking account of 
the chains and links. 

Its advantages are its hardineſs and expedition; its 
contrivance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel 
of a coach, in which ftate it performs its office, and 
meaſures the road without any trouble at all. 

PERCA, the Perch; a genus of fiſhes belonging 
to the order of thoracici. The head is furniſhed with 
ſcaly and ſerrated opercula ; there are ſeven rays in 
the membrane of the gills ; and the fins on the back 
are prickly. There are 38 ſpecies, principally diſtin— 
guiſhed by peculiarities in the back fin. The moſt 
remarkable are, 

1. The fluviatilis, or common perch, hath a deep 
body, very rough ſcales, and the back much arched. 
The colours are badutiful ; the back and part of the 
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black bars pointing downwards ; the belly is 
tinged with red; the ventral fins of a fine ſcarlet ; the 
anal fins and tail of the fame colour, but rather paler, 
In a lake called Thu Raithlyn, in Merionethſhire in 
Wales, is a very fingular variety of this fiſh: the back 
part is quite hunched, and the lower part of the back. 
bone next the tail ſtrangely diſtorted ; in colour and 
other reſpects it reſembles the common perch, which 
are as numerous in this lake as the deformed fi, 
They are not peculiar to this water; for Linnæus takes 
notice of them in a lake at Fahlun in his country, It 
is ſaid that they are alſo met with in the Thames near 
Marlow. 

The perch was much eſteemed as food by the Ro- 
mans, nor eis it leſs admired at preſent as a firm and 
delicate fiſh; and the Dutchare particularly fond of it 
when made into a diſh called water-ſouchy, It is a 

regarious fiſh, and loves deep holes and gentle ſtreams; 
is exceedingly voracious, and an eager biter: if the 
angler meets with a ſhoal of them, he is ſure of taking 
every one.—It is a common notion that the pike will 
not attack this fiſh, on account of the ſpiny fins which 
the perch eres on its approach. This may be true 
of large fiſh ; but it is well known that ſmall perches 
are the moſt tempting bait which can be laid for 
the pike. The perch is very tenacious of life, and 
has been known to ſurvive a journey of 60 miles in 
dry ftraw. It ſeldom grows to a large ſize, though 
Mr Pennant mentions one that weighed nine pounds; 
but this, he tells us, is very uncommon. 

2. The labrax, or baſſe, is a very voracious, ſtrong, 
and active fiſh, Ovid calls them rapidi lupi, a name 
continued to them by after-writers ; and they are ſaid 
to grow to the weight of fifteen pounds. The irides 
are ſilvery ; the mouth large; the teeth are ſituated in 
the jaws, and are very Taal: in the roof of the 
mouth is a triangular rough ſpace, and juſt at the 
gullet are two others of a roundiſh form. The ſcales 
are of a middling fize, are very thick ſet, and ad- 
bere cloſely. The body is formed ſomewhat like that 
of a ſalmon. The colour of the back is duſky, tinged 
with blue. The belly white. In young fiſh the ſpace 
above the fide line is marked with ſmall black ſpots. 
It is efteemed a very delicate fiſh. 

3. The perca marina, or ſea-perch, is about a foot 
long: the head large and deformed ; eyes great; 
teeth ſmall and numerous. On the head and covers of 
the gills are ſtrong ſpines. The colour red, with a 
black ſpot on the covers of the gills, and ſome tran!- 
verſe duſky lines on the ſides. It is a fiſh held io ſome 
eſteem at the table. 

4. The cernua, or ruffe, is found in ſeveral of the 
Engliſh ſtreams : it is gregarious, aſſembling in latge 
ſhoals, and keeping in the deepeſt part of the water. It 
is of a much more ſlender form than the perch, a" 
ſeldom exceeds fix inches in length. The teeth are 
very ſmall, and diſpoſed in rows. It has only ode 
dorſal fin, extending along the greateſt part of the 
back: the firſt rays, like thoſe of the perch, ate 
ſtrong, ſharp, and ſpiny ; the others ſoft. The hoo 
is covered with rough compact ſcales. The back al 
ſides are of a dirty green, the laſt inclining to 2 
but both ſpotted with black. The dorſal fin is ſpotte 
with black; the tail marked with tranſverſe . The 
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5. The nilotica, or perch of the Nile, is taken about 
Cairo, The fleſh has a ſweet and exquiſite flavour, 
and is not hard, but very white. It is one of the beſt 
tes of the Nile; and as it is of the largeſt fize in 
Egypt, it adorns a table if brought upon it entire and 

fried. 

"PERCEPTION, in logic, the firſt and moſt ſimple 
80 of the mind, whereby it perceives, or is conſcious 
of its ideas. See Locic, Part I. and MeTaraysics, 
v9 30—39- 77- 

PERCEPTIVE faculty of the human mind. Con- 
cerning this there have been very great controverſies. 
Every one knows that there are ſenſations arifing in 
our minds; but the queſtion is what it is that per- 
ceives them, whether it is a man as a compound bein 
of ſoul and body, or whether the living percipient 18 
not a mind, or ſpirit alone, without a body, or elſe a 
quality only, reſulting from the coaftruQion of a body 
without any diſtin& or ſeparate ſpirit annexed thereto, 
Theſe are difficulties probably never to be demon- 
ſtrated, and we mult at laſt be content with a probable 
proof only. 

Man is ſo wonderfully made, that he ſeems to aſſign 
a place to every one of his ſenſations, and yet reaſon 
and experience tell him, that in truth they cannot ex- 
iſt, or be, where he is apt too haſtily to judge, or 
ſuppoſe them to be; for as nothing can act where it 
is not, ſo the perceptive power of man cannot poſſibly 
perceive any thing without or beyond himſelf, It is 
generally agreed, that the ſecondary qualities of body 
(as they are called) do not exiſt external to the man, 
but only the primary ones; though Dr Berkeley at- 
tempted to ſhew that they both exiſt together, and 
that where-ever the colour was, there likewiſe was the 
extenſion. If this could be ſatisfactorily made to ap- 

pear, the doQtor's ſyſtem would ſtand good for the 
non- exiſtence of every thing but ſpirit and ideas; but 


it cannot, and to confine the argument to one ſenſe 


alone, to wit, fight; that man perceives colour we 
are ſure of, and therefore it muſt be within him, or he 
would a& where he was not. Now if he perceived 
extenſion, that muſt likewiſe be within him too, bur 
then he could perceive no extenſion larger than him- 
ſelf: —but as neither extenfion nor = have any 
place aſſigned them in the body, ſurely it is not the 
body, or any conformation thereof, that perceives. 
We may then ſuppoſe that it is ſomething elſe, which 
is joined with the body that is the percipient, which 
let us name ind or ſoul ; this mind ſhould ſeem to 
be one ſimple uncompounded being, otherwiſe it could 
not be conſcious that ſucceſſive perceptions were the 
alfections of the ſame thing. 

Colour, though haſtily judged to be without the 
mind, Berkeley and Malbranche have ſufficiently ſhew- 
ed not to be ſo; and that extenſion is ſo, ſeems alſo 
true ; becauſe it perceives none of its ſenſations ex- 
tended, but only aſſigns or fixes a place for them, theſe 
of colour in particular, external to the man, although 
in fact they may not be without him; and this place 
's only determined by an operation of the mind, ſug- 
gelling or ſuppoſing diſtance, from an experimental 
= ruction to the motion of ſome members of the 

ody by which the touch is affected as well as the fight, 
and ſo both the tangible and viſible object concluded, 


though too 1 : d 
i vk ate „ to be in one ” the ſame 
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and hence it obtained the ſoppoſition or ſuggeſtion of 
diſtance; and as we have no ſenſations to which we 
do not aſcribe ſome diſtance or place, there muſt be 
place or ſpace exiſting, or it could not be ſuppoſed. 


And therefore as nothing is perceived or ſuggeſted 


but what is ſuppoſed in ſome place, ſo nothing can 
exiſt but what conſtitutes ſpace, or is in it, and muſt 
have ſome extenſion. 

But then the mind of man ſurely cannot be extend- 
ed beyond his body, though it often ſuppoſes an ex- 
tenſion far beyond; and if the extenſion imagined 
was in the mind, and not a mere operation thereof, 
by way of ſuppoſition, it could not gueſs ſo much 
amiſs about the extenſion of objects which has not 
been familiar to the other organs of ſenſe, as we of- 
ten find it does; for it ſeems to be a vulgar error to 
entertain a notion of the mind's judging of any di- 
ſtance or magnitudes from any pictures conjectured to 
be in the fund of the eye, or in itſelf: in the former 
caſe, if there be any picture in the bottom of the eye, 
it would judge every object in an inverſe poſition to 
the body, which is contrary to experience; neither 
docs the mind judge of any magnitude according to 
any ſuch pictures, but of the real external magni- 
tudes ; and ſeldom errs much, unleſs the objects be 
very remote.—lf the bulk of objects were judged of 
by the pictures in the eye, a flea or mite mui judge 
every object very ſmall to what a man does, becauſe 
the picture will be diminiſhed nearly as the eye is 
leſs : indeed theſe inſects may ſee diſtinctly ſmaller 
things than man, becauſe the objects may be brought 
nearer their ſmall eyes, without throwing the focus of 
the rays beyond the retina, as the ſame diſtance of 
object would do in a larger eye, and prevent. diſtinct 
viſion ; and it is highly probable, that theſe ſmall in- 
ſeas cannot ſee objects at a great diſtance, unleſs they 
are much larger than what a man can ſee at the like 
diſtance ; but then what they do ſee they judge to be 
of the ſame bigneſs that a man does; and fo mult 
every creature, let its eyes be of what dimenſion or 
number you pleaſe. It is a vague notion opticians 
have, who imagine that one, like a microſcope lens, 
will magnify the picture on the retina, whereas juſt 
the contrary takes place; for when the eye 1s uſed 
alone, without ſuch a lens, the ſhorter focus of the 
eye forms the picture, and the longer is at the ob- 
ject; but when a lens is uſed by way of a microſcope, 
the object is in the ſhorter, and the picture at the 
longer focus, juſt contrary to the method of common 
viſion. 

So, again, if the mind was conſcious of a picture 
in the eye, it would perceive as many objects the crea- 
ture had eyes; whereas it judges of no more, let the 
number of eyes be as they will, than it does by the 
help of any other of the ſenſes. 

From all which we may conclude, that figure, ex- 
tenſion, and motion, are not perceptible objects; but 
that ſenſations alone are ſuch, the former being only 
imagined, by an operation of the mind, to exiſt ex- 
ternal to it; and that if they did not ſo exiit, the 
mind could not imagine any extenſion, figure, and 
motion; for there never is found any of them percei- 
vable by it, nor any fgure or motion attending a 
ſimple ſenſation. Indeed it is too commonly thought, 
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that there is a ſhape perceived with colour, or a co- 
loured ſhape ; but no object appears of one imple co- 
Jour to a fixed eye, but every part of the object exhi- 
bits a different degree of colour; and theſe degrees 
ſeparate ſenſations, to which the mind aſcribes a place, 
though, in fact, the colour is not in the place fo jud- 
ged of, but ſomething elſe that gives reſiſtance to the 
actions of the mind on the body; and from hence it 
ſuppoſes there mult be ſomething exiſting there which 
ives riſe to the colour perceived by it.—lIt is impoſ- 
{ble the mind ſhould perceive the images of things 
within itſelf, unleſs it was equally extended with the 
things themſelves ; and if not, how can it be thought 
that an ideal world can exiſt within the mind, as ſome 
philoſophers have conjectured? Surely it cannot be; 
but it muſt be ouly imagination that directs as to the 
external exiſtence of real things. We cannot properly 
be ſaid to imagine what does not or has not really ex- 
ited; for let a blind man try if he can imagine co- 
Jour, or a deaf man ſound, and he will find himſelf 
at a loſs. Father Malbranche indeed tells us, that a 
man may have an idea of a golden mountain that ne- 
ver exiſted ; and a man may recolle& the figure. of a 
mountain which he has formerly imagined, and re- 
member the colour of gold which he lately had a per- 
ception of, and ſuppoſe it poſſible they may be con- 
need, and call this operation of his mind an idea if 
he ple..;es ; but, after all his efforts, if he ſhould hap- 
pen to think of a mountain as large as Shooter's hill, 
he will hardly allow it to be contained in his mind. 
PERCH, in land-meaſuring, a rod or pole of 16% 
foot in length, of which 4o in length and 4 in breadth 
make an acre of ground. Cromp. Juriſd. 222. But, by 
the cuſtoms of ſeveral counties, there is a difference 
in this meaſure. In Staffordſhire it is 24 foot; and 
in the foreſt of Sherwood 25 foot; the foot bein 
there 18 inches long ; and in Herefordſhire a . 


of ditching is 21 feet, the perch of walling 163 feet, 


and a pole of denſhicred ground is 12 feet, &. Skene. 

PERCHE, a territory of Orleannois in France, 
35 miles long, and 30 broad; bounded on the north 
by Normandy ; on the ſouth, by Maine and Dunois ; 
on the eaſt, by Beauce ; and on the welt, by Maine 
It takes its name from a foreſt, and 1s pretty fertile. 
The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade; and 
the principal town is Belleſme. 

PERCOLATION, the ſame with FI TAATTOx. 
See CHEMISTRY, n* 69. 

PERCUSSION, in mechanics, the impreſſion a 
body makes in falling or ſtriking upon another; or 
the ſhock of two bodies in motion. 

PERDIX. See TETRAO. 

PEREASLAW, a (ſtrong populous town of Po- 
land, in the palatinate of Kiovia, fituated on the river 
Tribecz ; in E. Long. 32. 44. N. Lat. 49. 46. 

PERENNIALS, or Pezexxiat FLowErs, in bo- 
tiny, a term applied to thoſe plants whoſe roots will 
abide many years, whether they retain their leaves in 
winter or not. Thoſe which retain their lcaves are 
called evergreens ; but ſuch as caſt their leaves are na- 
med d: -idunus, or perditols. 

PERFECT, ſomething to which nothing is want- 
ing, or that has all the requiſites of its nature and 
kind, 


PerreCT. Cadence, in Music. See CADENCE, 
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PerrecT Tenſe, in grammar. See Parrrzirz. 

PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing 
PERFECT. 

Perfection is divided, IH to Chauvinus, into 
pbyſical, moral, and mctaphy fical. 

Phy/ical or natural perfection, is that whereby a 
thing has all its powers and faculties, and thoſe too 
in full vigour; and all its parts both principal and ſe. 
condary, and thoſe in their due proportion, conſtitu. 
tion, &c. in which ſenſe man is ſaid to be perfect 
when he has a ſound mind in a ſound body. This 
perfection is by the ſchools frequently termed weynriss, 
becauſe a thing is enabled thereby to perform all its 
operations, 

Moral perfection is an eminent degree of virtue or 
moral goodneſs, to which men arrive by repeated acts 
of piety, beneficence, &c. This is uſually ſubdivide] 
into abſolute or inherent, which is actually in him 19 
whom we attribute it; in imputative, which exiſts in 
ſome other, and not in him it is attributed to. 

Metaphyſical, tranſcendental, or eſſential perfection, 
is the poſſe ſſion of all the eſſential attributes, or of all 
the parts neceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance ; 
or it 1s that whereby a thing has or is provided of 
every thing belonging to its nature, This is either 
abſolute, where all imperfeQion is excluded, ſuch is 
the perfection of God; or ſecundum quid, and in its 
kind. 1 

PERFORANS Manvus. 

PrRNTORANS Pedis. 

PERFORATUS Maxvs. 

PerroraTUs Pedis. 

PERFUME, denotes either the volatile efluvia 
from any body aſſecting the organ of ſmelling, or the 
ſubſtance emitting thoſe effluvia; in which fan ſenſe 
the word is moſt commonly uſed. The generality of 
perfumes are made up of muſk, ambergris, civet, roſe 
and cedar woods, orange-flowers, j-ſſamines, jonquil:, 
tuberoſes, and other odoriferous flowers. Toole drugs 
commonly called aromatics, ſuch as ſtorax, frankin- 
cenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, &c. enter the compoli- 
tion of a perfume ; ſome are alſo compoſed of aroma» 
tic herbs or leaves, as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, 
hyſlop, &c. 

Perfumes were anciently very much in uſe ; but, 
ſince people are become ſenſible of the harm they do 
to the head, they are generally diſuſed among us; 
however, they are ſtill common in Spain and Italy. 

PERGAMA, (Virgil), the citadel of Troy; which, 
becauſe of its extraordinary height, gave name to al 
high buildings, (Servius). Others ſay the walls of 
Troy were called Pergama. 

PERGAMUM, (Pliny) ; called alſo Pergalea, 
(Virgil); Pergamia, (Plutarch); a town of Crete, 
built by Agamemnon in memory of his victory, (Vel- 
leius). Here was the burying-place of Lycurgus, 
(Ariltoxenus, quoted by Plutarch). It was fitvate 
near Cydonia, (Servius) ; to what point not ſaid : 
but Scylax helps him out, who places the Dadtynnean 
temple of Diana, which ſtood near Cydonia, (Strabo), 
to the north of the territory of Pergamia.— Another 
Pracauun, (Pliny, Strabo); a town of Mya, fi- 
tuate on the Caicus, which runs by it. It was the 
royal reſidence of Eumenes, and of the kings of the 


Atali, (Livy). There an ancient temple of * 
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dure lopius Rood 3 an aſylum, (Tacitus). The ornament 
of Pergamum was the royal library, vyiug with that 
of Alexandria in Egypt; the kings of Pergamum and 
Egypt rivaling each other in this reſpect, (Pliny), 
&raho aſcribes this rivalry to Eumenes. Plutarch 
reckons up 200,000 volumes in the library at Perga- 
mum. Here the membrane pergamene, whence the 
name parchment, were invented for the uſe of books, 
(Varro, quoted by Pliny). The country of Galen, 
and of Oribaſius chief phyſician to Julian the Apo— 
ſtate, (Eunapius), called by fome the ape of Galen. 
Here P. Scipio died, (Cicero). Attalus ſon of Eu— 
menes dying without iſſue, bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman people, who reduced it to a province, 
(Strabo). Pergameus, the epithet, (Martial). Here 
was one of the nine conventus juridici, or aſſemblies of 
the Aa Romana, called Pergamenus, and the ninth 
in order, (Pliny) ; which he alſo calls juri/aitio Per- 
Ta7end. 
* PERGAMUS, an ancient kingdom of Afia, form- 
el out of the ruins of the empire of Alexander the 
Great It commenced about the year 283. The firſt 
ſovereign was one Philetærus, an eunuch, by birth a 
Paphlagonian, of a mean deſcent, and in his youth a 
menial ſervant to Antigonus one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, He afterwards ſerved Lyſimachus king of Ma- 
cedon and Thrace, who appointed him keeper of his 
treaſures lodged in Pergamus. While he held this 
employment, having fallen under the diſpleaſure of 
Arſinoe wife to Lyſimachus, ſhe found means to make 
a quarrel] between him and his maſter ; upon which 
Philetzrus ſeized on the caſtle of Pergamus, together 
with the treaſures entruſted to his care, amounting to 
90,000 talents, At firſt he offered his ſervice, toge- 
ther with his treaſure, to Seleucus king of Syria: 
hut both Seleucus and Lyfimachus dying ſoon after, 
he kept poſſeſſion of the town and treaſure alſo till his 
death; which happened 20 years after his revolt from 
Lyſimachus. 
Philetzerus left the city of Pergamus to his brother, 
or, according to ſome, to his brother's ſon Eumenes 
I.; and he, laying hold of the opportunity offered 
by the diſſenſions among the Seleucidz, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of many ſtrong-holds in the province of Aſia; 
and having hired IE of Galatians, defeated Antio- 
chus, as he was returning from a victory gained over 
is brother Seleucus Callinicus. By this victory he 
obtained poſſeſſion of the greater part of Afia : how- 
ever, he did not long enjoy his acquiſitions ; for he 
died next year of immoderate drinking, a vice to 
which he was greatly addicted. 
Eumenes, was ſucceeded by Attalus I. nephew of 
Philetzerus, and the firſt who took upon him the title 
of king of Pergamus. He defeated the Gauls, who 
vere deſirous of ſettling in his territory; and, accor- 
ng to Livy, was the firſt of the Aſiatic princes who 
4 to pay a contribution to theſe barbarians, 
When Seleucus Ceraunus was engaged in other wars, he 
BVaCed his territories, and conquered all the provinces 
on this fide of Mount Taurus; but was ſoon driven 
out of his new acquiſitions by Seleucus and his grand- 
ther Achzus, who entering into an alliance againſt 
TI, deprived him of all his newly acquired territo- 
Fs ang even beſieged him in his capital. Upon this 
13U8 invited to his affiſtance the Gauls who had 
I 
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bim. The Teians, Colophonians, with the inhabi- 
tants of Egea and Lemnos, ſent deputies declaring 
themſelves ready to acknowledge him for their ſove- 
reign ; the Carſenes, on the other ſide the river Ly- 
cus, opened their gates to him, having firſt expelled 
the governor ſet over them by Achzus. From thence 
he advanced to Apia, and encamping on the banks of 
the river Megithus, received homage from the neigh- 
bouring nations. But here the Gauls, being fright- 
ened by an eclipſe of the moon, refuſed to proceed 
farther ; which obliged Attalus to return to the Hel- 
leſpont, where he allowed his allies to ſettle, giving 
them a large and fruitful territory, and promiſing that 
he wonld always aſſiſt and protect them to the utmoſt 
of his power. 

Artalus having thus ſettled his affairs with equal 
honour and advantage to himſelf, entered into an alli- 
ance with Rome, and afterwards joined them in their 
war againſt Philip king of Macedon, Here he had 
the command of the Rhodian fleet; with which he 
not only drove the Macedonians quite out of the ſeas, 
but having landed his men, he, in conjunction with 
the Athenians, invaded Macedon, and obliged Philip 
to raiſe the fiege of Athens, which he had greatly di- 
ſtreſſed; for which ſervices the Athenians not only 
heaped on him all the favours they could, but called 
one of their tribes by his name; an honour they had 
never beſtowed on any foreigner before, 

Attalus, not contented with all he had yet done 
againſt Philip, attempied to form a general confede- 
racy of the Greeks againſt him. But while he was 
haranguing the Bœotians to this purpoſe, and exhort- 
ing them with great vehemence to enter into an alli- 
ance with the Romans againſt their common enemy, 
he fell down ſpeechleſs. — he came to him- 
ſelf again, and defired to be carried by ſea from 
Thebes to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after his ar- 
rival, in the 72d year of his age and 43d of his reign. 

This prince was a man of great generoſity, and 
ſuch an enthuſiaſt in learning and learned men, that 
he cauſed a grammarian, named Daphidas, to be 
thrown into the ſea from the top of a high rock, be- 
cauſe he ſpoke diſreſpectfully of Homer. 

Attalus.was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Eumenes II. 
He was exceedingly attached to the Romans, inſomuch 
that he refuſed the daughter of Antiochus the Great in 
marriage, left he ſhould thus have been led into a dif- 
ference with that people. He alſo gave notice to the 
Roman ſenate of the tranſactions of Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, who was making great preparations*both 
by ſea and land. Nor did Eumenes ſtop here; for 
when he ſaw the war about to break out between An- 
tiochus and the Romans, he ſent his brother Attalus 
to Rome to pive information of the proceedings of 
Antiochus. The ſenate heaped honours both on Eu— 
menes and his brother; and in the war which followed, 
gave the command of their fleet to the king of Perga- 
mus in conjunction with C. Livius Salinator. The 
victory gained on this occaſion was in a great meaſure 
owing to Eumenes, who boarded fome of the enemy's 
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Pergamus. ſhips in perſon, and during the whole action behaved 

with uncommon bravery. Some time afterwards Eu- 
menes, entering the territories cf Antiochus with a 
body of 5000 men, ravaged all the country about 
Thyatira, and returned with an immenſe booty. But 
in the mean time Antiochus invading Pergamus in his 
turn, ravaged the whole country, and even laid ſiege 
to the capital. Attalus, the king's brother held out 
with an handful of men till the Achæans, who were 
in alliance with Eumenes, ſent 1000- foot and 100 
horſe to his zſlitance, As this ſmall body of auxili- 
aries were all choſen men, and commanded by an ex- 
perienced officer, they behaved with ſuch bravery that 
the Syrians were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. At the 
battle of Magnefia, too, Eumenes behaved with the 
greateſt bravery ; not only ſuſtaining the firſt attack 
of the enemy's clephants, but driving them back a- 
gain on their own troops, which put the ranks in diſ- 
order, and gave the Romans an opportunity of giving 
them a total defeat by attacking them opportunely 
with their horſe. In conſequence of this defeat, An- 
tiochus was obliged to conclude a peace with the Ro- 
mans on ſuch terms as they pleaſed to preſcribe; one of 
which was, that he ſhould pay Eumenes 400 talents, 
and a quantity of corn, in recompence for the damage 

he had done him. 

Eumenes now thought of obtaining ſome reward 
from the Romans equivalent to the ſervices he had 
done them. Having gone to Rome, he told the ſe- 
nate, that he was come to beg of them that the Greek 
Cities which had bclonged to Antiochus before the 
commencement of the late war, might now be added 
to his dominions; but his demand was warmly oppoſed 
by the ambaſſadors from Rhodes, as well as by depu- 
ties from all the Greek cities in Aſia. The ſenate, 
however, after hearing both parties, decided the mat- 
ter in favour of Eumenes, adding to his dominions all 
the countries on this fide of Mount Taurus which be- 
longed to Antiochus ; the other provinces lying be- 
tween that mountain and the river Mæander, excepting 
Lycia and Caria, were beſtowed on the Rhodians. 
All the cities, which had paid tribute to Attalus, were 
ordered to pay the ſame to Eumenes; but ſuch as had 
been tributary to Antiochus were declared free. 

Soon after this Eumenes was engaged iu a war with 
Pruſias king of Bithynia, who made war upon him 
by the advice of Hannibal the celebrated Carthaginian 
general. But Eumenes, being aſſiſted by the Romans, 
defeated Pruſias in an engagement by ſea, and another 
by land; which ſo diſheartened him, that he was ready 
to accept of peace on any terms. However, before 


the treaty was concluded, Hannibal found means to 


draw Philip of Macedon into the confederacy, who 
fent Philocles, an old and experienced officer, with a 
confiderable body of troops to join Pruſias. Hereup- 
on Eumenes ſent his brother Attalus to Rome with a 
8 crown, worth 15, cod talents, to complain of 

ruſias for making war on the allies of the Roman 
people without any provocation. The ſenate accepted 
the preſent, and promiſed to adjuſt every thing to the 
fatisfation of their friend Eumenes, whom they look- 
cd upon to be the moſt ſteady ally they had in Aſia. 
Putin the mean time Pruſias, having ventured another 
ica-tight, by a contrivance of Hannibal's, gained a 
complete victory, The Carthaginian commander ad- 
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viſed bim to fill a great many earthen veſſels with va. pe. 

rious kinds of ol. hem * poiſonous —— => 
and in the heat of the fight to throw them into the 
enemies ſhips ſo as to break the pots and let the er. 
pents looſe. All the ſoldiers and ſeamen were com. 
manded to attack the ſhip in which Eumenes wa: 
and only to defend themſelves as well as they could 2 
gainſt the reſt; and that they might be in no danger 
of miſtaking the ſhip, an herald was ſent before the 
engagement with a letter to the king. As ſoon as the 
two fleets drew near, all the ſhips of Pruſias, ſingling 
out that of Eumenes, diſcharged ſuch a quantity of 
ſerpents into it, that neither ſoldiers nor ſailors could 
do their duty, but were forced to fly to the ſhore, 
leſt they ſhould fall into the enemy's hands. The 
other ſhips, after a faint reſiſtance, followed the king's 
example, and were all driven aſhore with great laugh. 
ter; the ſoldiers being no leſs annoyed by the ſtings 
of the ſerpents, than by the weapons of the enemy, 
The greatelt part of the ſhips of Eumenes were burnt, 
ſeveral taken, and the others ſo much ſhattered, that 
they became quite unſerviceable. The ſame year 
Pruſias gained two remarkable victories over Eumencs 
by land, both of which were entirely owing to ſtrata- 
gems of Hannibal. But, while matters were thus 
going on to the diſadvantage of Eumenes, the Ro- 
mans interfered, and by their deputies not only put - 
an end to the differences between the two kinge, but 
prevailed on Pruſias to betray Hannibal; upon which 
he poiſoned himſelf, as hath been related under the 
article HANNIBAL. 

Eumenes, being thus freed from ſuch a dangerous 
enemy, engaged in a new war with the kings of Cap- 
padocia and Pontus, in which alſo he proved victorious, 
His friendſhip for the Romans he carried to ſuch a 
degree of enthufiaſm, that he went in perſon to Rome 
to inform them of the machinations of Perſes king of 
Macedon. He had before quarrelled with the Rhodi- 
ans, who ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to complain of 
him. But as the ambaſſadors happened to arrive 
while the king himſelf was preſent in the city, the 
Rhodian ambaſſadors could not obtain any bearing, 
and Eumenes was diſmiſſed with new marks of #avour. 
This journey, however, had almoſt proved fat:] to 
him; for, on his return, as he was going to perform 
a ſacrifice at Delphi, two aſſaſſins, ſent by Perſes, 
rolled down two great ſtones upon him as be cutered 
the traits of the mountains. With one he was dan— 
gerouſly wounded on the head, and with the other on 
the ſhoulder. He fell with the blows from a ſtecp 
place, and thus received many other bruiſes ; ſo that 
he was carried on board his ſhip when it could not 
well be known whether he was dead or alive. His 
people, however, ſoon finding that he was {till alive, 
conveyed him to Corinth, and from Corinth to gina, 
having cauſed their veſſels to be carried over the 
Iſthmus. 

Eumenes remained at Ægina till his wounds were 
cured, which was done with ſuch ſecrecy, that à fe- 
port of his death was ſpread all over Aſia, and even 
believed at Rome; nay, his brother Attalus Was ſo 
convinced of the truth of this report, that he not on 
aſſumed the government, but even married Stratonice 
the wife of Eumenes. But in a ſhort time Evmene 
convinced them both of his being alive, by FR 


3 
an. to his kingdom. On the receipt of this news Attalus 
— reſigned the ſovereignty in great haſte, and went to 
mect his brother; carring an halberd, as one of his 

nards. Eumenes received both him and the queen 
with great tenderneſs, nor did he ever ſay any thing 
which might tend to make them uneaſy ; only it is ſaid 
he whiſpered in his brother's ear when he firſt ſaw him, 
« Be in no haſte to marry my wife again till you are 
ſure that I am dead.” 

The king being now more than ever exaſperated 
againſt Perles, joined the Romans in their war againſt 
Perſes ; but during the courſe of it he ſuddenly cooled 
in his affection towards thoſe allies whom he had hi- 
therto ſerved with ſo much zeal, and that to ſuch a de- 
ree, that he admitted ambaſſadors from Perſes, and 
offered to ſtand neuter if he would pay him 1000 ta- 
Jents, aud for 1500, to influence the Romans to grant 
him a ſafe and honourable peace. But theſe negocia- 
tions were broke off without effect, by reaſon of the 
diſtruſt which the two kings had of one another, Eu- 
menes could not truſt Perſes unleſs he paid him the 
money beforehand z while, on the other hand, Perſes 
did not care to part with the money before Eumenes 
had performed what he promiſed ; neither could he be 
induced to pay the fum in queſtion, though the king 
of Pergamus offered to give hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of his promiſe. What the reaſon of ſuch a ſud- 
den change in the diſpofition of Eumenes was, is no- 
where told ; however, the fa& is certain. 'The nego- 
ciations abovementioned were concealed from the Ro- 
mans as long as poſſible 3 however, they ſoon came to 
be known, after which the republic began to enter- 
tain no ſmall jealouſy of their old friend, and therefore 
heaped favours on his brother Attalus, without taking 
any notice of the king himſelf. Eumenes had ſent him 
to Rome to congratulate the ſenate on the happy iſſue 
of the war with Perſes, not thinking that his practices 
Lad been diſcovered. However, the ſenate, without 
taking any notice of their diſaffection to Eumenes at 
firſt, entertained Attalus with the greateſt magnihi- 
cence ; then feveral of the ſenators who vilited him 
proceeded to acquaint him with their ſuſpicions of the 
king, and defired Attalus to treat with them in his 
own name, aſſuring him, that the kingdom of Perga- 
mus wouid be granted him, if he demanded it, by the 
)enate. Theſe ſpeeches had at firſt ſome effect; but 
\ttalus, being of an honeſt diſpoſition, and aſſiſted by 
tie advice of a phylician called Stratius, a man of 
great probity, reſolved not to comply with their de- 
lice, When he was admitted to the ſenate, therefore, 
he firſt congratulated them on the happy iſſue of the 
Macedonian war, then modeſtly recounted his own ſer- 
vices; and laſtly, acquainted them with the motive of 

s journey; intreating them to ſend ambaſſadors to 
the Gauls, who by their authority might ſecure his 
brother from any danger of their hoſtilities; and he 
requeited them alſo, that the two cities of Ænus and 
Maronea might be beſtowed on himſclf. The ſenate, 
'magining that Attalus deſigned to chooſe ſome other 
day to ſue for his brother's kingdom, not only grant- 
eck all his requeſts, but ſent him richer and more mag 
niticent preſents than they had ever done before. Up- 
en this Attalus immediately ſet out on his return to 
4 Od | which ſo provoked the ſenators, that they 

cclared the cities free which they had promiſed to 
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Attalus; thus rendering ineſſectual their promiſe which Pergamus. 
they were aſhamed openly to revoke; and as for the 
Gauls, who were on all occaſions ready to invade the 
kingdom of Pergamus, they ſent ambaſſadors to them, 
with inſtructions to behave in ſuch a manner as would 
rather tend to encourage them in their deſign than diſ- 
ſuade them from it. 

Eumenes, being alarmed at thoſe proceedings, re— 
ſolved to go in perſon to Rome, in order to juſtiſy 
himſelf. But the ſenate, having already condemned 
him in their own minds, reſolved not to hear his vin- 
dication, For this reaſon, as ſoon as they heard of 
his deſign, they made an aQ that no king ſhould be 
permitted to enter the gates of Rome. Eumenes, how- 
ever, who knew nothing of this act, ſet forward on 
his journey, and landed at Brunduſium; but, no 
ſooner did the Roman ſenate get intelligence of his 
arrival there, than they ſent a quæſtor acquainting 
him with the decree of the ſenate; and telling him at 
the fame time, that if he had any buſineſs to tranſaR 
with the ſenate, he was appointed to hear it and tranſ- 
mit it to them; but if not, that the King mult leave 
Italy without delay. To tbis Eumenes replicd, that 
he had no bufineſs of any conſequence to tranſact, and 
that he did not ſtand in need of any of their aſſiſtance; 
and without ſaying a word more, went on board his 
ſhip, and returned to Pergamus. | 

Ou his return home, the Gauls, being encouraged 
by the cold reception which he had met with at Rome, 
invaded his territories, but were repulſed with great 
loſs by the king, who afterwards invaded the domi- 
nions of Pruſias, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral ci- 
ties. This produced new complaints at Rome; and 
Eumenes was accuſed, not only by the ambaſſadors of 
Pruſias, but alſo by thoſe of the Gauls and many ci- 
ties in Alia, of keeping a ſecret correſpondence with 
Perſes king of Macedon. This laſt charge was con- 
firmed by ſome letters which the Romans themſelves 
had intercepted ; ſo that Eumenes found it impoſſible 
to keep up his credit any longer at Rome, though he 
ſent his brothers Athenzus and Attalus thither to in- 
tercede for him. The ſcnators, in ſhort, had concei- 
ved the mult implacable hatred againſt him, and feem- 
ed abſolutely bent on his deſtruction, when he died, in 
the 39th year of his reign, leaving his kingdom and 
his wite to his brother Attalus. He left one fon, but 
he was an infant, and incapable of governing the king- 
dom ; for which reaſon Eumenes choſe rather to give 
the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown to his brother, re- 
ſerving the ſucceſſion to bis fon, than to endanger the 
whole by committing the management of affairs to his 
ſon's tutors, | 

Attalus, in the beginning of his reign, found himſelf 
greatly diſtreſſed by Prufias king of Bithynia, who not 
only overthrew him in a pitched battle, but advanced 
to the very walls of Pergamus, ravaging the country 
as he marched along ; and at laſt reduced the royal 
city itſelf. The king, however, faved himſelf by a 
timely flight, and diſpatched ambaſſadors to Rome, 
complaining of the bad uſage of Prultias, Ihe latter 
endeavoured to defend himſelf, and to throw the blame 
on Attalus. But, after a proper inquiry was made in— 
to the matter, Pruſias was found to be entirely in the 
wrong; in conſequence of which, he was at laſt obli- 


ged to conclude a peace with his adverſary on the fol- 
lowing 
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Pergamus. lowing terms. 1. That he ſhould immediately deli- 


ver up to Attalus 20 ſhips with decks. 2. That he 
ſhould pay 500 talents to Attalus within the ſpace of 
20 years. 3. That he ſhonld pay 100 talents to ſome 
of the other Afatic nations by way of reparation for 
the damages they had ſuflained from him. And, 
4. Both parties ſhould be content with what they had 
before the beginning of the war. 

Some time after this, Pruſias having made an unna- 
tural attempt on the life of his ſon Nicomedes, the lat- 
ter rebelled, and, with the aſſiſtance of Attalus, drove 
his father from the throne, and, as is ſaid, even mur- 
dered him in the temple of Jupiter. The Romans took 
no notice of theſe tranſactions, but ſhewed the ſame 
kindneſs to Attalus as formerly. The laſt enterpriſe 
in which we find Attalus engaged, was againſt An- 
driſeus the pretended ſon of Perſes king of Macedon, 
where he afſſited the Romans; after which he gave 
himſelf up entirely to eaſe and luxury, committing ſtate 
affairs entirely to his miniſters; and thus continued to 
his death, which happened in the 82d year of his age, 
about 138 B. C. 

Attalus II. was ſuccedeed by Attalus III. the ſon 
of Eumenes ; for the late king, conſidering that he 
only held the crown as a truft for his nephew, paſſed 
by his own children in order to give to it him, tho? he 


appears to have been by no means worthy of it. He 


is ſaid to have been deprived of his ſenſes thro? the vio- 
lence of his grief for his mother's death; and indeed, 
throughout his whole reign, he behaved more like a 
madman than any thing elſe. Many of his ſubjects of 
the higheſt quality were cut off with their wives and 
children, upon the moſt groundleſs ſuſpicions ; and for 
theſe executions he made uſe of mercenaries hired out 
from among the moſt barbarous nations. Thus he 
22 till he had cut off all the beſt men in the 

ingdom; after which he fell into a deep melancholy, 
imagining that the ghoſts of thoſe whom he had mur- 
dered were perpetually haunting bim. On this he ſhut 
himſelf up in his palace, put on a mean apparel, let his 
hair and beard grow, and ſequeſtered bimſelf from all 
mankind. At laſt he withdrew from the palace, and 
retired into a garden, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, and filled with all ſorts of poiſonous herbs. 
Theſe he uſed to mix with wholeſome pulſe, and ſend 


packets of them to ſuch as he ſuſpected. At laſt, be- 


ing weary of this amuſement, and hving in ſolitude, 
becauſe nobody durſt approach him, he took it in his 
head to follow the trade of a founder, and make a 
brazen monument. But, while he laboured at melt- 
ing and cafting the braſs, the heat of the ſun and fur- 
nace threw him into a fever, which in ſeven days put 
an end to his tyranny, after he had ſat on the throne 
five years. HE 

On the death of the king, a will was found, by 
which he left the Roman people heirs of all his goods; 
vpon which they ſeized on the kingdom, and reduced 
it to a province of their empire by the name of 4/a 
Proper. But Ariftonicus, a fon of Eumenes by an E- 
phefian courteſan, reckoning himſelf the lawful heir 
to the crown, could by.no means be ſatisfied with this 
uſurpation of the Romans, and therefore aſſembled a 
conſiderable army to maintain his pretenſions. The 
people in general, having been accuſtomed to a mo- 
narchy, dreaded a republican form of government ; in 
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conſequence of which, they aſſiſted Ariſtonicug, and Pepp 
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ſoon put him in a condition to reduce the whole king. 
dom. The news, however, were ſoon carried to 
Rome, and Licinius Craſſus, the pontifex maximus. 
was ſent into the eaſt, with orders to inforce obedience 
to the king's will. Hiſtorians take no notice of an 
forces which were ſent along with this commander; 
whence it is ſuppoſed, that he depended on aſſiſtance 
from the Afiatics, who were in alliance with Rome, or 
from the Egyptians. But when he came thither, he 
found both the Syrians and Egyptians ſo reduced, that 
he could not expect any aſſiſtance from them. How. 
ever, he was ſoon ſupplied with troops in plenty by the 
kings of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Pappla- 
ge but managed matters ſo ill, that he was entire. 
y defeated and taken priſoner. Thoſe who took him 
defigned to carry him to Ariſtonicus ; but he, not able 
to endure the diſgrace, would have laid violent hands 
on himſelf if he had not been diſarmed. However, 
being allowed to keep a rod for managing the horſe 
on which he ſat, he ſtruck a Thracian ſoldier who ſtood 
near' him ſo violently with it, that he beat out one of 
his eyes; upon which the other drew his ſword, and 
run him thro? on the ſpot. His head was brought to 
Ariſtonicus, who expoſed it to public view; but the 
body was honourably buried. 
Ariſtonicus had no great time to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory. Indeed he behaved very improperly after 
it ; for, inſtead of preparing to oppoſe the next army, 
which he might have been aſſured the Romans would 
ſend againſt him, he ſpent his time in feaſting and re- 
velling. But he was (on rouſed out of his Jethar 
by Perpenna the new conſul, who having aſſembled 
with incredible expedition the troops of the allies, 
came unexpeRedly upon him, obliged him to venture 
an engagement at a diſadvantage, and entirely defeat- 
ed him. Ariftonicus fled to a city called Stratonice; 
but was ſo cloſely purſued by the conqueror, that the 
garriſon, having no method of ſupplying themſelves 
with proviſions, delivered up their leader, as well as a 
philoſopher named Blaſius, who had been the compa- 
nion and counſellor of Ariſtonicus. The philoſopher 
behaved with great reſolution after being taken, and 
openly defended his ſiding with Ariftonicus, becauſe 
be thought his cauſe juſt. He exhorted the latter to 
prevent the diſgrace and miſery of captivity by a vo- 
luntary death ; but Ariſtonicus, looking upon death 
as a greater miſery than any captivity, faffered himſelf 
to be treated as his conquerors pleaſed. 

In the mean time, a new conſul, named Manius A- 
quilius, being arrived from Rome, ſent a moſt baugh- 
ty meſſage to Perpenna, requiring him immediately to 
deliver up Ariſtonicus as a captive belonging to bis 
triumph when the war ſhould be ended. With this 
demand Perpenna refuſed to comply, and his refuſal 
had almoſt produced a civil war. However, this was 
prevented by the death of Perpenna, which happened 
ſoon after the diſpute commenced, The Pergame- 
menians, notwithſtanding the defeat and captivity of 
their leader, {till held out with ſuch obſtinacy, that A- 
quilius was obliged to beſiege, and take by force al- 
moſt every city in the kingdom. In doing this, he 
took a very effectual, though exceeding cruel method. 
Moſt of the cities in the kingdom had no other water 


than what was brought from a conliderable diſtance in 


aqueducs 


3 es 
Lander aquedvAs. Theſe Aquilius did not demoliſh, but 
| poiſoned the water, which produced the greateſt ab- 
den- horrence of him throughout all the eaſt. At laſt, 
fm. however, the whole country being reduced, Aquilius 
triumphed, the unhappy Ariltonicus was Jed in chains 
before his chariot, and probably ended his miſerable 
life in a dungeon. The country remained ſubject to 
the Romans while their empire laſted, but is now in 
the hands of the Turks. The city is halt ruined, and 
is known by the name of Pergamus. It is inhabited by 
about 3000 Turks, and a few families of poor Chri- 
fliats. E. Long. 27. 27. N. Lat. 30. 3. 
PERIANDER, tyrant of Corinth and Corcyra, 
was reckoned among the ſeven wiſe men of Greece ; 
though he might rather have been reckoned among 
the moſt wicked men, fince he changed the govern- 
ment of his country, deprived his countrymen of their 
liberty, uſurped the ſovereignty, and committed the 
mo{t ſhocking crimes. In the beginning of his reign 
he behaved with mildneſs; but after his having ſent 
to the tyrant of Syracuſe to conſult him on the ſafeſt 
method of government, he abandoned himſelf to cruel- 
ty, The latter, having heard Periander's envoys, took 
them into a field, and, inſtead of anſwering them, 
pulled up before them the ears of corn which exceed- 
ed the reſt in height. Periander, on being told of 
this action, underſtood what was meant by it. He 
firit ſecured himſelf by a good guard, and then put 
the moſt powerful Corinthians to death. He aban- 
doned himſelif to the moſt enormous crimes z commit - 
ted inceſt wich his mother, kicked to death his wife 
Mceliſſa, daughter of Procles king of Epidaurus, not- 
withſtanding her being with child; and was ſo enraged 
at Lycophron, his ſecond ſon, for lamenting his mo- 
ther's death, that he baniſhed him into the iſland of 
Coreyra. Vet he paſſed for one of the greateſt poli- 
ticians of his time; and Heraclides tells us, that he 
forbad voluptuouſneſs ; that he impoſed no taxes, con- 
tenting himſelf with the cuſtom arifing from the ſale 
and the import and export of commodities ; that, tho? 
wicked himſelf, he hated the wicked, and cauſed all 
pimps to be Crowned ; laſtly, that he eſtabliſhed a ſe- 
nate, and ſettled the expence of its members. He died 
585 B. C. 
PERIAGOGE, in rhetoric, is uſed where many 
things are accumulated into one period which might 
tave been divided into ſeveral. 
PERIANTHIUM, (from , © round,” and 
„ch, „the flower,” the flower-cup properly ſo call- 
ed, the moſt common ſpecies of calix, placed imme- 
diately under the flower, which is contained in it as in 
a Cup. See BOTANY, p. 1296. 
PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a membranous 
ag filled with water, which contains the heart in man 
and many other animals. It is formed by a dupli- 
cature of the mediaſtinum, or membrane which di- 
"ices the thorax into two unequal parts. Sce Axa- 
Tomy, n* 382, 305, 386. 

PERICA RPIUM, (from mT, (“ round,” and 
ere, © fruit,” the ſeed - veſſel; an entrail of the 
pant big with ſeeds, which it diſcharges when ripe. 
The ſeed veſſel is in fact the developed ſeed-· bud, and 
may very properly be compared to the fecundated 
cr in animals; for it does not exiſt till after the 

llizing of the ſeeds by the male-duſt, and the con- 
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ſequent fall of the flower. All plants, however, are Perichorus 


a To 

not furniſhed with a ſeed-veſſel ; in ſuch as are depri- 
ved of it, the receptacle or calix performs its functions 
by incloſing the ſeeds, as in a matrix, and accompa- 
nying them to perfect maturity. 

PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name given by 
the Greeks to their profane games or combats, that 
RE ſuch as were not conſecrated to any of the 
gods, 

PERICLES, was one of the preateſt men that 
ever flouriſhed in Greece. He was educated with all 
imaginable care; and beſide other maſters, he had for 
his tutors Zeno, Eleates, and Anaxagoras. He learn- 
ed from the laſt of theſe to fear the gods without ſu- 
perſtition, and to account for an eclipſe from a natu- 
ral cauſe. Many were unjuſt enough to ſuſpe& him 
of atheiſm, becauſe he had perfectly ſtudied the doc- 
trine of that philoſopher. He was a man of undoubt- 
ed courage; and of ſuch extraordinary eloquence, ſup- 
ported and improved by knowledge, that he gained al- 
moſt as great an authority under a republican govern - 
ment as if he had been a monarch ; but yet he could 
not eſcape the ſatirical ſtrokes of the comic poets, His 


diſſoluteneſs with the women was one of the vices with 
which he was chiefly charged. He died the third 


year of the Peloponneſian war, after long ſickneſs, 


which had weakened his underſtanding. Aſpaſia, Pe- 
ricles's favourite, was a lcarned woman of Miletus: ſhe 
taught Socrates rhetoric and politics. As Pericles 
cared not much for his wife, he willingly gave her up 
to another, and married Aſpaſia, whom he paſſionate- 
ly loved. | 
d PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick ſolid coat 
or membrane, covering the outſide of the cranium or 
ſkull, See AnaTonr, n* 4. W 

PERI GGEE, in aſtronomy, that point of the ſun 
or moon's orbit wherein they are at the leaſt diſtance 
from the earth, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
apo 


expreſs a careleſs or inaccurate delineation of any 
thing; but in Veſalius it is uſed to expreſs the white 
lines or impreſſious that appear on the muſculus rectus 
of the abdomen. 


PERIGEUX, an ancient epiſcopal town of 


France, capital of the province of Perigord, ſeated on 
the river Iſſe, in E. Long. o. 33. N. Lat. 45. 18. Ic 
is remarkable for the ruins of the temple of Venus, and 
an amphitheatre. | 

PERIGORD, a province of France, which makes 
part of Guienne, bounded on the north by Angou- 
mois, and a part of Marche, and on the ealt by Quer- 


cy and Limoſin; on the ſouth, by Agenois and Baza- 


dois ; and on the weſt, by Bourledois, Angoumois, and 
a part of Saintonge. It is about 83 miles in length, 
and 60 in breadth. It abounds in iron mines, and 
the air is pure and healthy. Perigeux is the capital 
town. 

PERIHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that part of a pla- 
net or comet's orbit wherein it is in its leaſt diſtance 
from the ſun, in which ſenſe it ſtauds in oppoſition to 
aphelium. Ro 

PERIMETER, in geometry, the bounds or limits 
of any figure or body. The perimeters of ſurfaces or 


figures are lines; thoſe of bodies are ſurfoces. In cir- 
cular 
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Nele cular figures, inſtead of perimeter, we ſay circumfe- 


Period. 


rence, or periphery. 1 

PERINAUM, or Prain zun, in anatomy, the 
ſpace between the anus and the parts of genera- 
tion, divided into two equal lateral diviſions by a 
very diſtinct line, which is longer in males than in fe- 
males. 

PERINKSKIOLD (Jobn), a learned Swediſh wri- 
ter, born at Stregneſia in Sudermania, in 1954, ſtu- 
died under his father, who was profeſſor of eloquence 
and poetry, and afterwards became well ſkilled in the 
antiquities of the North. He was made profeſſor at 
Upſal, ſecretary antiquary of the king of Sweden, and 
counſellor of the chancery of antiquities. He died in 
1720. His principal works are: 1. A hiſtory of the 
kings of Norway. 2. A hiſtory of the kings of the 
North. 3. An edition of John Meſſenius on the kings 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in 14 vols folio, 
&c. All Peringſkiold's works are excellent, and high- 
ly eſteemed. | 

PERIOD, in aftronomy, the time taken up by a 
ftar or planet in making a revolution round the ſun ; 
or the duration of its courſe till it return to the ſame 
part of its orbit. 

The periodical times of the planets round the ſun 
are as follow : 


The period of ſeconds. min. hrs. days. 
Mercury - - 07-292 50 --£9 
Venus - - 224 16 49 24 
The earth . - . 
Mars - - + 0680 23 .27 30 
Jupiter - 6 4332 12 20 25 
Saturn - - 10759 6 36 26 


There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances 
of the planets from the ſun, and their periods round 
him; the great law whereof is, that the ſquares of 
the periodical times of the primary planet, are to each 
other as the cubes of their diſtances from the ſun : 
and likewiſe, the ſquares of the periodical times of the 
ſecondaries of any planet are to each other as the 
cubes of their diſtances from that primary. This har- 
mony among the planets is one of the greateſt confir- 
mations of the Copernican hypothefis. See AsTRro- 
NOMY, ne 132. , 

For the periods of the moon, ſee AsrRONVox, 
n* 223. : 

The periods of ſeveral comets are now pretty well 
aſcertained, See AsTRrRAXOMY, no 46 ef ſeg. 

Prziobp, in chronology, denotes a revolution of a 
certain number of years, or a ſeries of years, whereby, 
in different nations, and on different occaſions, time is 
meaſured ; ſuch are the following. 

Calippic PERIOD, a ſyſtem of Frm ts years. See 
Carieeic, 

Dionyſian PertoD, or Victorian Period, a ſyſtem of 
532 lunz-ſolar and Julian years; which being elapſed, 
the characters of the moon fall again upon the ſame 


day and feria, and revolve in the ſame order, accor- 


ding to the opinion of e ancients. 

This period is otherwiſe called the great paſchal 
cycle, becauſe the Chriſtian church firſt uſed it to find 
the true time of the paſcha or eaſter. The ſum of theſe 
years ariſe by multiplying together the cycles of the 
ſun and moon. See AsTRONOMY, ne 308. 


Hlipparchus's PERiop, a ſyſtem of 304 years, both 
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Calippic period by 4, fubtracting unity from the pro- 
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lunar and ſolar; which being elapſed, Hipparchus 
thought that the reckoning by the lunar motion would 
coincide again with the ſolar meaſures. This period ? 
comprehends 3760 lunar months, or 111,039 day; 
the ſum of which ariſes from the multiplication of the 


uct. 
eee Perron. See JULIAN. 
. PeR10D, in grammar, denotes a ſmall compaſs of 
diſcourſe, containing a perfect ſentence, and diſtin. 
guiſhed at the end by a point, or full ſtop, thus (.); 
and in members or diviſions marked by commas, co- 
lons, &c. 

Pzr1oD, in oratory, See there, n“ 44. 

PERIODIC, or Pz&:opicar, ſomething that ter. 
minates and comprehends a period; ſuch is a periodic 
month; being the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
diſpatches her period. 

PERIOECI, mp0, in geography, ſuch inhabi- 
tants of the earth as have the ſame latitudes, but op- 
polite longitudes, or live under the ſame parallel and 
the ſame meridian, but in different ſemicircles of that 
meridian, or in oppoſite points of the parallel. Theſe 
have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the year, 
and the ſame phenomena of the heavenly bodies; bnt 
when it 1s noonday with the one it is midnight with 
the other, there being twelve hours in an caſt and 
welt direction. Theſe are found on the globe by the 
hour-index, or by turning the globe half round, that 
is, 180 degrees either way. | 

PERIOSTEUM, or Per1osTium, in anatomy, a 
nervous vaſcular membrane, endued with a very quick 
ſenſe, immediately ſurrounding, in every part, both 
the internal and external ſurfaces of all the bones in the 
body, excepting only ſo much of the teeth as ſtand 
above the gums, and the peculiar places on the bones, 
in which the muſcles are inſerted. It is hence divided 
into the external and internal perioſteum ; and where 
it externally ſurrounds the bones of the ſkull, it is ge- 
nerally called the pericranium. See ANATOMY, ne 4. 

PERIPATETIC ryrx1itosorny, that ſyſtem _ 
and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and maintained by bis 
followers the Peripatetics, called alſo the Ari/totelianr. 
See the next article. 

PERIPATUS, (anc. geog.) the place where Ari 
ſtotle taught; a part of the 233 a gymnaſium at 
Athens, fituate on the banks of the Iliſſus. The rea- 
ſon of the appellation is, that Ariftotle walked as he 
taught, (Cicero, Diogenes Laertius). Peripatetic 
the name of the ſect or followers of Ariſtotle. 

PERIPETIA, in the drama, that part of a trage- 
dy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, 
and the whole concludes. See CATASTROPHE. 

PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circumference of 
a circle, ellipſis, or any other regular curvilinear fi 

ure, : f 

PERIPLOCA, Virginian filk, a genus of the di- 

nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 

here are four ſpecies, all of them natives of = 
climates. They are perennial ſhrubby plants 3 
turning branches, riſing from three to 40 feet 2 
adorned with white and purple flowers. The {© 
are incloſed in capſules filled with a ſoft down. U 
of the ſpecies, viz. the Græca and Africana, will fl 


2 . ate 
in the open air in this country, and are proptB},yers; 
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{ layers ; but the others are tender, ſo. require to be 
kept in a ſtove. : : 

PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants of either 
frigid zone, between the polar circles and the poles, 
where the ſun, when in the ſummer ſigns, moves only 
round about them, without ſetting ; and conſequently 
their ſhadows in the ſame day turn to all the points of 
the horizon. b | 

PERISTALTIC, a vermicular fpontaneons mo- 
tion of the inteſtines, performed by the contraction of 
the circular aud longitudinal fibres of which the fleſhy 
coats of the inteſtines are compoſed ; by means where- 
of the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
veins, and the fæces are protruded towards the anus, 

PERISTYLE, in ancient architecture, a building 
encompaſſed with a row of columns on the inſide. 

PERI TONAUM, in anatomy, is a thin, ſmooth, 
and lubricous membrane, inveſting the whole internal 
ſurface of the abdomen, and containing moſt of the 
viſcera of that part as it were in a bag. See Anaro- 
MY, no 350. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes a 
wheel, or circle, concentric with the bafe of a cylin- 
der, and moveable together with it about its axis. 
See MECHANICS. 

PERJURY, in law, is defined by Sir Edward 
Coke to be a crime committed when a lawful oath is 
adminiftered, in ſore jadicial proceeding, to a perſon 
who ſwears wilfully, abfolutely, and fallely, in à mat- 
ter material to the iſſue or point in queſtion. The lav 
takes no notice of any perjury but ſuch as is commit - 
ted in ſome court of juſtice having power to admini- 
ſter an oath; or before ſome magiſtrate or proper of - 
ficer inveſted with a ſimilar authority, in ſome pro- 
ceedings relative to a civil ſuit or a criminal proſecu- 
tion : for it eſteems all other oaths unneceſſary at leaſt, 
and therefore will not puniſh the breach of them. For 
which reaſon it is much to be queſtioned, how far any 
magiſtrate is juſtifiable in taking a voluntary affidavit 
in any extrajudicial matter, as is now too frequent up- 
on every petty occaſion ; ſince it is more than poſſible 
that, by ſuch idle oaths, a man may frequently, in fo- 
ro conſcientiæ, incur the guilt, and at the ſame time 


evade the temporal penalties of perjury. The perjury. 


muſt alſo be corrupt, (that is, committed l animo), 
wilful, poſitive, and abſolute ; not upon ſurpriſe, or 
the like: it alſo muſt be in ſome point material to the 
queſtion in diſpute z for if it only be in ſome triflin 
collateral circumſtance, to which no regard is paid, it 
15 no more penal than in the voluntary extrajudicial 
oaths before-mentioned. Subornation of perjury is the 
offence of procuring another to take ſuch a falſe oath, 
as conſtitutes perjury in the principal. The puniſh- 
ment of perjury and ſubornation, at common law, has 
been various. It was anciently death; afterwards ba- 
niſhment, or cutting out the tongue ; then forfeiture 
of goods; and now it is fine and impriſonment, and 
wee more to be capable of bearing teſtimony. But 
=” ſtatute 5 Elif. e. 9. (if the offender be proſecuted 
— iuflicts the penalty of perpetual infamy, and 
2 une of 40 l. on the ſuborner; and in default of pay - 
ment, impriſonment for ſix months, and to ſtand with 
th ears nailed to the pillory. Perjury itſelf is there- 
y e with ſix months iaprikdadent, perpetual 
ol. VIII WR 
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infamy, and a fine of 20 l. or to have both ears nailed Perjury 


P 


to the pillory. But the proſecution is uſually carried 
on for the offence at common law; eſpecially as, to 
the penalties before inflited, the ſtatute 2 Geo. II. 
c. 25. ſuperadds a power for the court to order the of- 
fender to be ſent to the houſe of correction for a term 
not exceeding; ſeven years, or to be tranſported for the 
ſame period ; and makes it felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to return or eſcape within the time. It has 
ſometimes been wiſhed, that perjury, at leaſt upon ca- 
pital accuſations, whereby another's life has been or 
might have been deſtroyed, was alſo rendered capital, 
upon a principle of retaliation ; as it is univerſally by 
the laws of France. Aud certainly the odiouſneſs of 
the crime pleads ſtrongly in behalf of the French law. 
But it is to be conſidered, that there they admit wit- 
neſſes to be heard only on the fide of the proſecution, 
and ufe the rack to extort a confeſſion from the accu- 
fed. In ſuch a conſtitution, therefore, it is neceſſary 
to throw the dread of capital puniſhment into the other 
ſcale, in order to keep in awe the witneſſes for the 
crown; on whom alone the priſoner's fate depends: 
fo naturally does one cruel] law beget another. But 
corporal and pecuniary puniſhments, exile and perpe- 
tual infamy, are more ſuited to the genius of the Eng- 
liſh law; where the fact is openly diſcuſſed between 
witneſſes on both fides, and the evidence for the crown 
may be contradicted and diſproved by thoſe of the pri- 
ſoner. Where indeed the death of an innocent perſon 
has actually been the confequence of ſuch wilful per- 
jury, it falls within the guilt of deliberate murder, 
and deſerves an equal puniſhment ; which our ancient 
law in fact inflicted. But the mere attempt to deſtroy 
life by other means not being capital, there is no rea- 
fon that an attempt by perjury ſhould ; much leſs that 
this crime ſhould, in all judicial caſes, be puniſhed with 
death. For to multiply capital puniſhments leſſens 
their effect, when applied to crimes of the deepett dye; 
and, deteſtable as perjury is, it is not by any means 
to be compared with ſome other offences, for which 
only death can be inflicted; and therefore it ſeems al- 
ready (except perhaps in the inftance of deliberate 
murder by perjury) very properly puniſhed by our 
preſent law ; which has adopted the opinion of Cice- 
ro, derived from the law of the twelve tables, Perjurii 
ena divina, exitium ; humana, dedecus. 
PERIPNEUMONY, an inflammation of the 
lungs. See Mrpicixk, no 289, 290. and FaRRIIv, 
? ERIZONIUS (James), a very learned and la- 
borious writer, was born at Dam in 1651. He be- 
came profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence at the univer- 
ſity of Franeker, when, by his merit and learning, he 
made that univerſity flouriſh, However, in 1693, he 
went to Leyden, where he was made profeſſor of hi- 
ſtory, eloquence, and the Greek tongue ; in which 
employment he continued *ill his death, which hap- 
pened in 1715. He wrote many Diſſertations, and 
other learned and curious works, particularly Origines 
Babylenice et Mgyptiace, 2 vols 8vo, &c. 
PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies of ſo 
looſe a texture as to let ſomething paſs through them. 
PERMUTATION, in commerce, the fame with 


bartering. In the canon-law, permutation denotes 
33 © the 
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the actual exchange of one benefice for another. 

PERMSKI, or Pezxmia, a town of the Ruſſian 
empire, and capital of a province of the ſame name, 
ſeated on the river Kama between the Dwina and the 
Oby ; E. Long. 55. 50. N. Lat. 70. 26. The pro- 
vince is bounded on the north by the Samoiedes, on 
the weſt by Zirania and Ulatkz, and on the eaſt by 
Siberia. 

PERNAMBUCO, a province of Braſil in South 
America, bounded on the north by Tamera, on the 
caſt by the ocean; on the ſouth by Seregippa, and 
on the weſt by Tapuyers. It is about 200 miles in 
length, and 150 in breadth. The Dutch became ma- 
ſters of it in 1630, but the Portugueſe ſoon retook it 
from them. It produces a great quantity of ſugar, 
and the beſt Braſil wood. 

PERNIO, a kibe, or chilbain, is a little ulcer, oc- 
caſioned by cold in the hands, feet, heels, noſe, and 
lips, It will come on when warm parts are too ſud- 
denly expoſed to cold, cr when parts from being too 
cold are ſuddenly expoſed to a confiderable warmth ; 
and has always a tendency to gangrene, in which it 
frequently terminates. It moſt commonly attacks 
children of a ſanguine habit and delicate conſtitution ; 
and may be prevented or removed by ſuch remedies as 
invigorate the ſyſtem, and are capable of removing 
any tendency to gangrene in the conſtitution, See Me- 
DICINE, n* 281. 

PERONZEUS, in anatomy, is an epithet applied 
to ſome of the muſcles of the perone or fibula. See 
AxArouv, Table of the muſcles. 

PERORATION, in rhetoric, the epilogue or 
laſt part of an oration, wherein what the orator had 
inſiſted on through his whole diſcourſe is urged a- 
freſh with greater vehemence and paſſion, The per- 
oration conſiſts of two parts. 1. Recapitulation; 
wherein the ſubſtance of what was diffuſed throughout 
the whole ſpeech is collected briefly and curſorily, and 
ſummed up with new force and weight. 2. The mo- 
ving the paſſions ; which is ſo pecuiiar to the perora- 
tion, that the maſters of the art call this part ſedes af- 
ſfectuum. The paſſions to be raiſed are variobs, ac- 
cording to the various kinds of oration. In a pane- 
gyric, love, admiration, emulation, joy, &c. In an 
invective, hatred, contempt, &c. In a deliberation, 
hope, confidence, or fear. The qualities required in 
the peroration are, that it be very vehement and paſ- 
ſionate, and that it be ſhort; becauſe, as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, tears ſoon dry up. | 

PERONNE, a ſtrong town of France, in Picardy, 
capital of Santerre. It is ſaid never to have been ta- 
ken, though often beſieged. It is ſeated on the river 
Somme, in E. Long. 3. 1. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line falling 
directly on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on 
cach fide. See GrouE TR. 

PERPET UAL, ſomething that endures always, or 
laſts for ever. 


PzreeETUAL Motion. See Movement. 


PERPIGNAN, a conſiderable town of Rouſillon 
in France, with a ftrong citadel, an univerlity, and a 
biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on the river Tet ; over which 
there is an handſome bridge, partly in a plain, and 


partly on a hill, E. Long. o. 43. N. Lat, 45. 18. 
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PERQUISITE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething Perqug 


gained by a place over and above the ſettled wages. 


PzrqQu1SITE, in law, is any thing gotten by a man's Ten 


own induſtry, or purchaſed with his money; in con- 
tradiſtinction to what deſcends to him from his father 
or other anceſtor. 

PERRAULT (Claude), the ſon of an advocate in 
parliament, was born at Paris in 1613; and was bred 
a phyſician, though he never practiſed but among his 
re lat ions, friends, and the poor. He diſcovered early 
a particular taſte for the ſciences and fine arts; of 
which he acquired a conſummate knowledge without 
the aſſiſtance of a maſter ; he excelled in architecture, 
painting, ſculpture, mathematics, phyſics, and all 
thoſe arts that relate to deſigning and mechanics, 
The entrance into the Louvre, which was defigned by 
him, is, according to the judgment of Voltaire, one 
of the moſt auguſt monuments of architecture in the 
world. M. Colbert put him upon tranſlating Vitruvius 
into French ; which he performed, and publiſhed it 
in 1673, folio, with figures from his own drawings; 
which are ſaid to have * more exactly finiſhed than 
the plates themſelves, When the academy of ſciences 
was eftabliſhed, he was one of its firſt members, and 
was chiefly depended on for mechanics and natural phi- 
loſophy. His works are, Memoirs pour ſervir d PHi- 
floire naturelle des Animaux, folio, 1676, with figures; 
Eſfſais de Phiſique, 4 vols 12mo, 1688; Recueil de 
pluſreurs machines de nouvelle invention, 4to, 1700, &c. 
He died in 1688. | 

PeRRAULT (Charles), the brother of Claude, was 
born at Paris in 1626, with as great a genius for 
arts, and a greater for letters, than his brother. Col- 
bert choſe him firſt clerk of the buildings, of which 
he was ſuperintendant, and afterward made him comp- 
troller general of the finances under him. He was one 
of the firſt members of the academy of the belles lettres 
and inſcriptions, and was received into the French a- 
cademy in 1671. «His poem, La Peinture, printed 
in 1668, was univerſally admired : that intitled Za 
fiecle de Louis le Grand, in which he exalted the mo- 
dern authors above the ancient, was a prelude to a war 
with all the learned. After he had diſengaged him- 
ſelf from this conteſt, he applied himſelf to draw up 
elogies of ſeveral great men of the 17th century, with 
their portraits, of which he has collected 102. There 
are other eſteemed works of Perrault,—Beſides thele 
there were two other brothers, Peter and Nicholary 
who made themſelves known in the literary world. : 

PERRON (James Davy Du), a cardinal diſtin- 
guiſhed by his abilities and learning, was born in the 
canton of Bern in 1556. He was educated by ewe 
Davy, his father, a very learned Calviniſt, who taught 
him Latin and the mathematics ; after which, gx 
himſelf became acquainted with the Greek and He- 
brew, philoſophy, and the poets. Philip . 
abbot of Tyron, made him known to Henry III. . 
of France, who conceived a great eſteem for Hit, 
Some time after, Du Perron abjured Cin e 
afterwards embraced the eccleſiaſtical function; an pA 
ving given great proofs of his wit and learning» he = 
choſen to pronounce the funeral oration of Mary 15 4 
of Scots. After the murder of Henry III. he ow 
to the houſe of Cardinal de Bourbon, and took — 


{ 
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Percot Pains in bringing back the Proteſtants to the church 
| of Rome. Among others, he gained over Henry 
ſution gpondanus, afterwards biſhop of Pamiers. He alſo 
chiefly contributed 'to engage Henry IV. to change 
his religion; and that prince ſent him to py vr his 
reconciliation to the holy ſee, in which he ſucceeded. 
Du Perron was conſecrated biſhop of Evereaux while 
he reſided at Rome. On his return to France, he 
wrote, preached, and diſputed —_ the reſormed ; 
particularly againſt Du Pleſſis Mornay, with whom 
he had a public conference in the preſence of the king at 
Fontaiobleau. He was made cardinal in 1604, by pope 
Clement VIII. at the ſolicitation of Henry IV. who 
afterwards nominated him to the archbiſhopric of Sens. 
The king at length ſent him to Rome with Cardinal 
Joyeuſe, in order to terminate the diſputes which had 
ariſen between Paul V. and the Venetians. It is ſaid 
that this pope had ſuch an high opinion of the addreſs 
of the cardinal Du Perron, that he uſed to ſay, Let 
vs pray to God to inſpire the cardinal Du Perron, for 
he will perſuade us to do whatever he pleaſes.” After 
the death of Henry IV. he retired into the country, 
where he put the laſt hand to his works; and, fettin 
up a printing-houſe, corrected every ſheet himſelf, 
He died at Paris in 1618. His works were collected 
after his death; and publiſhed at Paris in 3 vols 
folio, 

PERROT (Nicholas), Sieur d'Ablancourt, one of 
the firſt geniuſes of his age, was born at Chalons in 
1606. After ſtudying philoſophy about three years, 
he was ſent to Paris to follow the law. At eighteen 
years of age he was admitted advocate of parliament, 
and frequented the bar; but he ſoon conceived a diſ- 
taſte for it, and therefore diſcontinued his practice. 
This diſpleaſed an uncle, but whoſe favour he recovered 
by quitting the Proteſtant religion. He could not, 
however, be prevailed upon tq take orders in the 
Romith church; and ſome years after, he had a de- 
fire to return to the religion he had abjured. But, 
that he might not do any thing raſhly, he reſolved to 
ſtudy philoſophy and divinity. For that purpoſe 
he choſe for his maſter Mr Stuart a Scotſman and 
Lutheran, a man of great learning. Almoſt three 
years he ſpent in the moſt aſſiduous ſtudy; and then 
let out from Paris to Champagne, where he abjured 
the Roman Catholic, and once more embraced the 
Proteſtant religion. In 1637 he was admitted a 
member of the French academy ; a little after which, 
he undertook a tranſlation of Tacitus. Whilſt he was 
engaped in that laborious taſk, he retired to his ſmall 
eſtate of Ablancourt, and lived there till his death, in 
1664. He was a man of fine underſtanding, of great 
piety and integrity, and of univerſal learning. * 
teri has given a catalogue of his works, the greateſt 


ther originals, 


PERRY, a drink made from pears, in the ſame 
manner as cyder is from apples. See CyDER. 
PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliction which 
© perlon defignedly inflits upon another; and, in a 
more reſtrained ſenſe, the ſufferings of Chriſtians on 
zecount of their religion. 

iſtorians uſually reckon ten genera] perſecutions, 
rit of which was under the emperor Nero, 31 
years afier our Lord's aſcenſion; when that emperor 
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part of which conſiſt of tranſlations, which ſeemed ra- 


oi 8 


having ſet fire to the city of Rome, threw the odium Pearſepolis. 


of that execrable action on the Chriſtians, who under — 
that pretence were wrapped up in the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and worried and devoured by dogs; others 
were crucified, and others burnt alive. The ſecond 
was under Domitian, in the year 95. In this perſe- 
cution St John the apoſtle was ſent to the iſle of Pat- 
mos, in order to be employed in digging in the mines, 
The third began in the third year of Trajan, in the 
year 100, and was carried on with great violence for 
ſeveral years. The fourth was under Antoninus the 
philoſopher, when the Chriſtians were baniſhed from 
their houſes, forbidden to ſhew their heads, reproach- 
ed, beaten, hurried from place to place, plundered, 
impriſoned, and ſtoned, The fifth began in the year 
197, under the emperor Severus. The fixth began 
with the reign of the emperor Maximinus in 235. 
The ſeventh, which was the moſt dreadful perſecution 
that had ever been known in the church, began in 
the year 250, in the reign of the emperor Decius, 
when the Chriſtians were in all places driven from 
their habitations, tripped of their eſtates, tormented 
with racks, &c. The eighth began in the year 257, 
in the fourth year of the reign of the emperor Valerian. 
The ninth was under the emperor Aurelian, A. D. 
274 but this was very inconſiderable: and the tenth 
began in the 19th year of Dioclefian, A. D. 303. In 
this dreadful perſecution, whichlaſted ten years, houſes 
filled with Chriſtians were ſet on fire, and whole droves 
8 tied together with ropes and thrown into the 
ea. 

PERSEPOLIS, formerly the capital of Perſia, 
ſituated in N. Lat. 30. 30. E. Long. 84%; now in 
ruins, but remarkable for the moſt magnificent re- 
mains of a palace or temple that are to be found 
throughout the world.—This city ſtood in one of the 
fineſt plains in Perſia, being 18 or 19 leagues in length, 
and in ſome places two, in ſome four, and in others 
ſix leagues in breadth. It is watered by the great 
river Araxes, now Bendemir, and by a multitude of 
rivulets beſides. Within the compaſs of this plain, 
there are between 1000 and 1500 villages, without 
reckoning thoſe in the mountains, all adorned with 
pleaſant gardens, and planted with ſhady trees. The 
entrance of this plain on the welt fide has received as 
much grandeur from nature, as the city it covers could 
do from induſtry or art. It conſiſts of a range of 
mountains ſteep and high, four leagues in length, and 
about two miles broad, forming two flat banks, with 
a rifing terrace in the middle, the ſummit of which is 
perfectly plain and even, all of native rock. In this 
there are ſuch openings, and the terraces are ſo fine and 
ſo even, that one would be temptedto think the whole 
the work of art, if the great extent, and prodigious 
elevation thereof, did not convince one that it is a 
wonder too great for aught bit nature to produce. 
Undoubtedly theſe banks were the very place where 
the advanced guards from Perſepolis took poſt, and 
from which Alexander found it fo difficult to diſlodge - 
them. One cannot from hence deſcry the ruins of 
the city, becauſe the banks are too high to be over- 
looked ; but one can perceive on every fide the ruins 
of walls and of edifices, which heretofore adorned the 
range of mountains of which we are ſpeakivg. On 
the welt and on the north, this city is defended in the 
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late ingemious traveller, that there is not in the world 
a place ſo fortified by nature. The ancient palace of 
the kings of Perſia, called by the inhabitants Chilminar, 
i. e. forty columns, is ſituated at the foot of the 
mountain; the walls of this ſtately building are ftill 
ſtanding on three ſides: but as a particular account of 
the noble remains of antiquity to be met with there 
would exceed our limits, we muſt refer the reader to 
Sir Joha Chardin's travels, or the fifth volume of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory, where a full deſcription of them is 

ven. 
6 PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a Chriſtian vir- 
tue, by which we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of 
ſalvation to the end. 

The final perſeverance of the ſaints is a doctrine 


much controverted between the Arminians and Calvi- 


niſts ; the latter of whom maintain that it is impoſ- 
fible for grace to be loſt, and conſequently make per- 
ſeverance to the end a neceſſary conſequence thereof; 
while the others imagine, that the moſt confirmed be- 
lievers are never out of a poſlibility of falling. 

PERSEUS, the moſt ancient of all the Greek he- 
roes, founded the city of Mycenz, of which he be- 
came afterwards king, and where he and his poſterity 
reigned for 100 years. He flouriſhed, according to 
moſt chronologiits, 1348 B. C. but, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, only 1028. 

PEerSEvs, in aſtronomy. See there, n“ 206. 

PERSIA, a moft ancient and celebrated empire of 
Aſia, extending in length from the mouth of the river 
Araxes to that of the river Indus, about 1840 of our 
miles, and in breadth from the river Oxus to the Per- 
fian gulph, about 1080 of the ſame miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Caſpian Sea, the river 
Oxus, and mount Caucaſus ; on the eaſt, by the river 


Indus and the dominions of the Great Mogul ; on 


the ſouth, by the Perſian gulph and the Indian 
2 and on the weft, by the dominions of the Grand 
ignior. 

The moſt ancient name of this country was that of 
Elam, or, as ſome write it, Elam, from Elam the ſon 
of Shem, from whom its firſt inhabitants are deſcend- 
ed. Herodotus calls its inhabitants Cephenes; and in 
very ancient times the people are ſaid to have called 
themſelves Artæi, and the country where they dwelt 
Artea. In the books of Daniel, Eſdras, &c. it is 
called by the names of Pars, Pharas, or Fart, 
whence the modern name of Per/ia ; but whence thoſe 
names have been derived, is now uncertain. 

That Perſia was originally peopled by Elam the ſon 
of Shem 1s univerſally allowed; but before the time of 
Cyrus we know little or nothing of their h:ſtory, This 
prince is celebrated both by ſacred and profane hiſto- 
rians ; but the latter are at no ſmall variance concern- 
ing his birth and acceſſion to the throne. Accordin 
to Herodotus, Aſtyages, the laſt king of the Medes, 
being warned in a dream, that the ſon who was to be 
born of bis daughter Mandane, ſhould one day be lord 
of Aſia, reſolved to marry her, not to a Mede, but to 
a Perſian. Accordingly, he choſe for her huſband one 
Camby ſes, a man of a peaceable diſpofition, and of no 
very high ſtation. However, about a year after they 
were. married, Aſtyages was frightened by another 
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| evenneſs of theſe banks, one may ſafely ſay, with a 
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dream, which made bim reſolve to diſpatch the iofy 
as ſoon a3 it ſhould be born, Hereupon the king ſent 
for his daughter, and put her under confinement 
where ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a ſon. The in. 
fant was committed to the care of one Harpagus, with 
ſtrict orders to deſtroy it in what manner he thought 
proper. But he, having acquainted his wife with 
the command he had received, by her advice pave 
it to a ſhepherd, deſiring him to let it periſh by expo· 
ſing it. But the ſhepherd, ont of compaſſion, expo. 
ſed a ſtill- born child which his wife happened to be 
then delivered of, and brought up the [26 of Man- 
dane as his own, giving him the name of Gru. 

When the young prince had attained the age of ten 
years, as he was one day at play with other children 
of the ſame age, he was choſen king by his companions; 
and having, in virtue of that dignity, divided them in- 
to ſeveral orders and claſſes, the Ton of Artembares, a 
lord of eminent dignity among the Medes, refuſed to 
obey his orders; whereupon —— cauſed him to be 
ſeized, and whipped very ſeverely. The boy ran cry- 
ing to his father; and he immediately haſtened to the 
king's palace, loudly complaining of the affront his ſon 
had received from the ſon of a ſlave, and intreating 
Aſtyages to revenge, by ſome exemplary puniſhment, 
the indignity offered to him aod his family. Aſtyages, 
commanding both the herdſman and his ſon to be 
brought before bim, aſked the latter, how he, who was 
the ſon of ſo mean a man, had dared to abuſe the ſon 
of one of the chief lords of the kingdom ? Cyrus re- 
plied, that he had done no more than he had a right 
to do; for the boys of the neighbourhood having cho- 
ſen him king, becauſe they thought him moſt worthy 
of that dignity, and performed what he, veſted with 
that e 1 had commanded, the ſon of Artam- 
bares alone had lighted his orders, and for his diſobe- 
dience had ſuffered the puniſhment he deſerved. Ia 
the courſe of this converſation Aſtyages happening to 
recollect, that his grandſon, whom he had ordered to 
be deſtroyed, would have been about the ſame age with 
Cyrus, began to queſtion the ſhepherd concerning his 
ſuppoſed ſon, and at laſt obtained from him a confeſ- 
fion of the whole truth. | : 

Aſtyages having now diſcovered Cyrus to be his 
grandſon, ſent for Harpagus, who alſo coufeſſed that 
he had not ſeen Mandane's ſon deſtroyed, but had 
given him to the ſhepherd ; at which Aſtyages was ſo 
much incenſed, that, having invited Harpagus to al 
entertainment, he cauſed him to be ſerved with the fleſ 
of his own ſon. When he had done, the king aſked 
him whether he liked his victuals; and Harpagus an- 
ſwering, that he had never taſted any thing more de- 
licious, the officers appointed for that purpoſe brought 
in a baſket, containing the head, hands, and feet of 
his ſon, defiring him to uncover the baſket, and take 
what he liked beſt. He did as they deſired, and be- 
held the mangled remains of his only child without be- 
traying the leaſt concern, ſo great was the comma" 
which he had over his paſſions. The king then alked 
him, whether he knew with what kind of meat be ba 
been entertained, Harpagus replied, that he knew 
very well, and was always pleaſed with what his lore · 
reign thought fit. to ordain; and having thus replied) 
with a ſurpriſing temper, he collected the mangled patis 
of his innocent fon, and went home. 

Aſtyages 
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' es baving thus vented his rage on Harpagus, 
= — to — what he mould do with Cyrus. 
The magi, however, eaſed him of his fears with re- 
gard to him, by aſſuring him, that as the boy had 
been once choſen king by bis companions, the dream 
had been already verified, and that Cyrus never would 
reign in any other ſenſe. The king, being well pleaſed 
with this anſwer, called Cyrus, and, owning how much 
he had been wanting in the affection which he ought 
to have had towards him, defired him to prepare for a 
journey into Perſia, where he would find his father 
and mother in circumſtances very different from thoſe 
of the poor ſhepherd and his wife with whom he had 
hitherto lived. Cyrus, on bis arrival at his father's 
houſe, was received with the greateſt joy. When he 
grew up, he ſoon became popular on account of his 
extraordinary parts; till at laſt his friendſhip was 
courted by Harpagus, who had never forgot the cruel 
treatment he received from Aſtyages. By his means 
a conſpiracy was formed againſt Aſtyages; who being 
overthrown in two ſucceſſive engagemeuts, was taken 
priſoner and confined for life. 
The account given by Xenophon of the riſe of Cy- 
rus is much more conſonant to ſcripture; for he tells 
us, that Babylon was conquered by the united forces of 
the Medes and Perfians. According to him, Cyrus 
was the ſon of Cambyſes king of the Medes, and Man- 
dane the daughter of Aſtyages king of Perſia, He 
was born a year after his uncle Cyaxares, the brother 


parents in Perſia, being educated after the manner of 
the country, and inured to fatigues and military exer- 
ciſes, At this age he was taken to the court of A- 
ſtyages, where he reſided four years; when the revolt 
of the Medes and Perfians from the Babylonians hap- 
pened, and which ended in the deſtruction of the Ba- 
byloniſh empire, as related under the article BaByLon. 

While Cyrus was employed in the Babyloniſh war, 
before he attacked the metropolis itſelf, he reduced all 
the nations of Afia Minor. The moſt formidable of 
theſe were the Lydians, whoſe king Crœſus aſſem- 
. bled a very numerous army, compoſed of all the other 
nations in that part of Aſia, as well as of Egypiians, 
Greeks, and Tbracians. Cyrus being informed of 
theſe vaſt preparations, augmented his forces to 
195,0c0 men, and with them advanced agaiuſt the 
enemy, who were aſſembled near the river Pactolus. 
After long marches, he came vp with them at Thym- 


ſides the horſe and foot, which amounted to 196,000, 
3* already obſerved, Cyrus had 300 chariots armed 
with ſcythes, each chariot drawn by four horſes abreaſt, 
covered with trappings that were proof againſt all ſorts 
of miſſive weapons: be had likewife a great number 
of chariots of a larger ſize, upon each of which was 
placed a tower about 18 or 20 feet Eigh, and 1n each 
tower were lodged 20 archers. Theſe towers were 
rawn by 16 oxen yoked abreaſt. There was more- 
over a conſiderable number of camels, each mounted 
y two Arabian archers, the one looking towards the 
ed, and the other towards the hinder part of the 
cimel. The army of Crœſus conſiſted of 420,000 men, 
he Egyptians, who alone were 120,000 in uumber, 
tlng the main ſtrength of the army, were placed in 
© centre. Both armies were drawn up in an im- 
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menſe plain, which gave room for the extending of the Perſia, 
wings on either fide ; and the defign of Crœſus, upon 
which alone he founded bis hopes of victory, was to 
ſurround and hem in the enemy's army. 4 
When the two armies were in fight of each other, The battle 
Crœſus, obſerving how much his front exceeded that of Thym- 
of Cyrus, made the centre halt, but commanded the 
two wings to advance, with a delign to incloſe the 
Perſian army, and begin the attack on both fides at 
once. When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 
forces were ſufficiently extended, Crœſus gave the fig - 
nal to the main body, which marched up to the front 
of the Perſian army, while the two wings attacked 
them in flank ; ſo that Cyrus's army was hemmed in 
on all ſides, and, as Xenophon expreſſes it, was in- 
claſed like a ſmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 
This motion, however, did not at all alarm the Per- 
fan commander; but, giving his troops the ſignal to 
face about, he attacked in flank thoſe forces that were 
oing to fall upon his rear, ſo vigarouſly, that he put 
CS great diſorder. At 4 time a 4 
dron of camels was made to advance againtt the ene- 
my's other wing, which conſiſted moſtly of cavalry. 
The horſes were ſo frightened at the approach of theſe 
animals, that moſt of them threw their riders and trod 
them under foot; which occaſioned great confuſion. 
Then Artageſes, an officer of great valour and expe- 
rience, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, charged 
them ſo briſkly, that they could never afterwards cally 5 
and at the ſame time the chariots, armed with ſcythes, 
being driven in among them, they were entirely rout- 
ed. Both the enemy's wings being thus put to flight, 
Cyrus commanded his chief favourite Abradates to 
fall upon the centre with the large chariots above - 
mentioned. The firſt ranks, conſiſt ing moſtly of Ly- 
dians, not being able to ſtand ſo violent a charge, im- 
mediately gave way; but the Egyptians, being cover - 
ed with their bucklers, and marching ſo cloſe that the 
chariots had not room to penetrate their ranks, a great 
ſlaughter of the Perſians enſued. Abradates himſelf 
was killed, his chariot overturned, and the greateſt 
art of his men were cut in pieces. Upon his death, the 
yptians, advancing boldly, obliged the Perſian in- 
fantry to give way, and drove them back quite to their 
engines. There they met with a new ſhower of darts 
and javelins from their machines; and at the ſame 
time the Perſian rear advancing ſword in han, obli- 
ged their ſpearmen and archers to return to the arge. 
n the mean time Cyrus, having put to flizn+, F*th the 
horſe and foot on the left of the Egyptians, p* ned on 
to the centre, where he had the misfortune to find his 
Perſians again giving ground; and judging that the 
only way to ſtop the Egyptians, who were purſuing 
them, would be to attack them in the rear, he did ſo; 
and at the ſame time the Perſian cavalry coming up to 
his aſſiſtance, the fight was renewed with great ſlaugh- 
ter on both ſides. Cyrus himſelf was in great danger; 
for his horſe being killed under him, he 2 among the 
midſt of his enemies: but the Perſians, alarmed at the 
danger of their general, threw themſelves headlong on 
their opponents, reſcued him, and made a terrible ſſlaug li- 
ter; till at laſt Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyp- 
tians, offered them honourable conditions; letting them 
know at the ſame time, that all their allies had abandon- 
ed them. They accepted the terms offered them ; and 
baving 
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having agreed with Cyrus that they ſhould not be ob- 
liged to carry arms againſt Crœſus, they engaged in 
the ſervice of the conqueror, and continued faithful to 
him ever after. 

The next morning Cyrus advanced towards Sardis, 
and Crœſus marched out to oppoſe him at the head of 
the Lydians only; for his allies had all abandoned 
him. Their ſtrength conſiſted moſtly in cavalry : which 
Cyrus being well appriſed of, he ordered his camels to 
advance; by whom the horſes were ſo frightened, that 
they became quite ungovernable. However, the Ly- 
dians diſmounted, and for ſome time made a vigorous 
reſiſtance on foot; but were at laſt driven into the ei- 
ty, which was taken two days after : and thus the Ly- 
dian empire was totally deſtroyed. 

After the conquelt of Sardis, Cyrus turned his arms 
againſt Babylon itſelf, which he reduced in the manner 
relatedunderthatarticle. Having ſettled the civil govern- 
ment of the conquered kingdoms, Cyrus took a review of 
all his forces, which he found to conſiſt of 600,000 foot, 
120,000 horſe, and 2000 chariots armed with ſeythes. 
With theſe he extended his dominion all over the nations 
to the confines of Ethiopia, and to the Red Sea; after 
which he continued to reign peaceably over his vaſt 
empire till his death, which happened about 529 be- 
fore Chriſt. According to Xenophon, he died a natu- 
ral death; but others tell us, that, having engaged in 
a war with the Scythians, he was by them overthrown 
and cut in pieces with his whole army, amounting to 
200,000 men. But this is very improbable, ſeeing all 
authors agree, that the tomb: of Cyrus was extant at 
Paſargada in Perſia in the time of Alexander the Great; 
which it could not have been, if his body had remain- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of the Scythians, as theſe authors 
aſſert. 

In the time of Cyrus, the Perſian empire extended 
from the river Indus to the Egean ſca. On the north 
it was bounded by the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and 
on the ſouth by Ethiopia and Arabia. That monarch 
kept his reſidence for the ſeven cold months at Baby- 
lon, by reaſon of the warmth of that climate; three 
months in the ſpring he ſpent at Suſa, and two at Ec- 
batan during the heat of ſummer. On his death - bed 
he appointed his ſon Cambyſes to ſucceed him in the 
empire; and to his other ſon, Smerdis, he gave ſeve - 
ral conſtderable governments. The new monarch im- 
mediately ſet about the conqueſt of Egypt; which he 
accompliſhed in the manner related in the hiſtory of 
that country. 

Haviog reduced Egypt, Cambyſes next reſolved to 
turn his arms againſt the Carthaginians, Hammonians, 
and Ethiopians. But he was obliged to drop the firſt 
of theſe enterprizes, becauſe the Pheœnieians refuſed 
to ſupply him with ſhips againſt the Carthaginians, 
who were a Phcenician colony. However, he ſent 
ambaſſadors into Ethiopia with a deſign to get intelli- 
cence of the ſtate and ſtrength of the country. But 
the Ethiopian monarch, being well appriſed of the 
errand on which they came, treated them with great 
contempt. In return for the preſents ſent him by 
Camby les, he ſent his own bow; and adviſed the Per- 
ſians to make war upon the Ethiopians when they could 
bend ſuch a ſtrong bow as eaſily as he did, and to 
thank the gods that the Ethiopians had no ambition to 
extend their dominions beyond their own country. 
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Cambyſes was no ſooner informed of this anſwer by 
his ambaſſadors, than he flew into a violent paſſion; 
and ordered his army immediately to begin their march, jr : 
without conſidering that they were neither furniſhedeetw, 
with provisions nor any other neceſſary. When he betten 
arrived at Thebes in Upper Egypt, he detacheq 2 8 
50,000 men, with orders to deſtroy the temple of Ola l 
piter Ammon: but all theſe periſhed in the defart zona. 
not a ſingle perſon arriving either at the oracle, " ou: 
returning to Thebes. The reſt of the army, led by 
Cambyſes himſelf, experienced incredible hardſhips ; 
for, not being provided with any neceſſaries, they had 
not marched a fifth part of the way when they were 
obliged to kill and eat their beaſts of burthen. When 
theſe failed, the ſoldiers fed on graſs and roots, as 
long as any could be found; and at laſt were reduced 
to the dreadful neceſſity of eating one another; every 
tenth man, on whom the lot fell, being condemned to 
ſerve as food for his companions, The king, however, 
obſtinately perſiſted in his deſign; till, being apprehen- 
five of the danger he himſelf was in, he retreated 
to Thebes, after having loſt the greateſt part of his 
army. 10 
Cambyſes was a man of a very crucl and ſuſpicious Hemul: 
temper, of which he gave many inſtances; and the bis oi 
following proved indirectly the cauſe of his death.— 
We have already obſerved that the king of Ethiopia 
ſent his how in return for the preſents brought to him 
by the ambaſſadors of Cambyſes. The only man in 
the Perſian army who could bend this bow was Smer- 
dis the king's brother; and this inſtance of his per- 
ſonal ſtrength ſo alarmed the tyrant, that, without any 
crime alleged, he cauſed him to be murdered. This 
yo occaſion to one Smerdis, a magi, who greatly re- 
embled the other Smerdis in looks, to aſſume the 
name of the deceaſed prince, and to raiſe a rebellion 
againſt Cambyſes who was generally hated for his 
cruelty ; and this he could the more eafily do, as the 
chief management of affairs had been committed to 
this Smerdis during the king's abſence. Cambyſes, on 
receiving the news of this revolt, immediately ordered 
his army to march, in order to ſuppreſs it ; but as he 
was mounting his horſe, his ſword, flipping out of its 
ſcabbard, wounded him in the thigh. On this acci- 
dent, he aſked the name of the city where he was; 
and being told that it was Ecbaten, he ſaid in the 
preſence of all his attendans, * Fate has decreed, that 
Cambyſes the ſon of Cyrus ſhall die in this place.” 
For, having conſulted the oracle of Butus, which was 
very famous in that country, he was told tbat be 
ſhould die at Ecbatan. This he had always underſtood 
of Ecbatan in Media, and had therefore reſolved to 
avoid it. Being now, however, convinced that his 
end approached, he aſſembled the chief Perſian lords | 
who ſerved in the army, and having told them that his 
brother was certainly dead, he exhorted them never to 
ſubmit to” the impoſtor, or ſuffer the ſovereignty 
again to paſs from the Perſians to the Medes, to which 
nation Smerdis belonged, but to uſe their utmol 
endeavours to place one of their own blood on the 
throne. | 1 
As the king's wound mortified, he lived but a feu iu cal 
days after this ; but the aſſembly ſuppoſing that 5 
had ſpoken only out of hatred to his brother, quiet') 
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dete eftabliſhed on the throne, Indeed, from his condu& 
during the ſhort time which he enjoyed the kingdom, 
u he appears to have been not at all undeſerving of a 
gn of crown. He began with granting to all his ſubjects an 
- "exemption from taxes and military ſervice forthree years, 
* and treated all of them in the moſt bene ficent manner. 
To ſecure himſelf on the throne the more effectually, 
he married Atoſſa the daughter of Cyrus; thinking, 
that, in caſe of a diſcovery, he might hold the em- 

ire by her title. She had before been married to her 
— Cambyſes, on a deciſion of the magi that a 
king of Perſia might do as he pleaſed; and by virtue of 
„ this deciſion Smerdis alſo married her as her brother. 
b impo- The extreme caution of Smerdis, however, promoted 
re diſe%- the diſcovery of his impoſture. He had married all 
rev hig predeceſſor's wives, among whom was one Phedy- 
ma, the daughter of Otanes a Perſian nobleman of the 
firſt rank. Otanes, who ſuſpeaed that the king was 
not Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, ſent a truſty meſſenger 
to his daughter, deſiring to know whether he was ſo or 
not; but Phedyma, having never ſeen this Smerdis, 
could not give any anſwer. Her father then deſired 
her to inquire at Atofſa, who could not but know her 
own brother. However, he was again diſappointed ; 
for Phedyma acquainted him that all the kings wives 
were lodged in diſtinct and ſeparate appartments, 
without being allowed to ſee each other. This greatly 
increaſed the ſuſpicions of Otanes; upon which he ſent 
his danghter a third meſſage, defiring her, the next time 
ſhe ſhould be admitted to the king's bed, to takean op- 
portunity of feeling whether he had ears ornot : for Cy- 
rus bad formerly cauſed the ears of Smerdis the may to 
be cut off for ſome crime of which he had been guilty ; 
ſo that, if the King had ears, ſhe might then be aſſured 
that he was Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus. The event 
iz ſhewed that the ſuſpicions of Otanes were juſt; and 
cnſpi- Phedyma having acquaiated her father that the king bad 
Ky eg no ears, a conſpiracy was immediately formed againſt 
„ him. While the conſpirators were debating about the 
proper means of carrying their deſigus into execution, 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes happening to arrive at 
Suſa where his father was governor, they all agreed to 
make him privy to their deſign. He told them, at 
tlicir flrſt meeting, that he thought nobody in the em- 
pire but himſelf had known that Smerdis the ſon of 
Cyrus was dead, and the throne uſurped by a magi; 
that he had come with a deſign to kill the uſurper, 
without imparting his deſign to any one, that the 
glory of ſuch an action might be entirely his own. 
But fince others were appriſed of the impoſture, he 
inſiſted that the uſurper ſhould be diſpatched without 
delay. Otanes, on the other hand, was for putting 
off the enterpriſe till ſome better opportunity offered ; 
but Darius proteſted, that if they did not make the 
attempt that very day, he would prevent any one from 
accuſing him, by diſcloſing the whole matter to the 
magi himſelf, 

In the mean time, Smerdis and his brother had by 
great promiſes prevailed on Prenaſpes (the executioner 
of the true Smerdis) to bind bimſelf by an oath not to 
diſcover the fraud they had put on the Perſians, and 
cven to make a public ſpeech, declaring that the pre- 
lent kiag of Pertia was really the ſon of Cyrus. At the 
ume appointed, he began his diſcourſe with the ge- 
nealogy of Cyrus, putting his hearers in mind of the 
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great favours the nation had received from that prince. Perſia, 
After having extolled Cyrus and his family, to the —— 
great aſtoniſhment of all preſent, he confeſſed the 

whole tranſaction with regard to the death of Smer- 

dis; telling the people, that the apprehenſions of the 

danger he mult inevitably run by publiſhing the im- 
poſture had conſtrained him to conceal it ſo = but 

now, not being able any longer to act ſuch a diſhonour- 

able part, he acknowledged that he had been compel- 

led by Cambyſes to put his brother to death with his 

own hand, and that the perſon who poſſeſſed the throne 

was Smerdis the Magi. He then begged pardon of 

the gods and men for the crime he had committed; and 
fulminating many imprecations againſt the Perſians if 

they failed to recover the ſovereignty, he threw him- 

ſelf headlong from the top of the tower on which be 

ſtood, and died on the ſpot. ; 15 

In the mean time the conſpirators, who were ad- He is kilt- 
vancing towards the palace, were informed of what had ed. 
happened; and Otanes was again for deferring the ex- 
ecution of their enterpriſe: but Darius inſiſting upon 
the danger of delay, they proceeded boldly to the pa- 
lace; and being admitted by the guards, who did not 
ſuſpect them, they killed both the uſurper and his bro- 
ther; after which, they expoſed their heads to the 
people, and declared the whole impoſture. "The Per- 
ſians at this were ſo enraged, that they fell on the 
whole ſect, and killed every one of the magi they could 
meet with; and had not the ſlaughter been ſtopped by 
night, not one of the order would have been left alive. 
The day on which this ſlaughter happened was after- 
wards celebrated by the Perſians with the greateſt ſo- 
lemnity, and called by the name of Magophonia, or 
the laughter of the Magi. On that feſtival the magi 
durſt not appear abroad, but were obliged to ſhut 
themſelves up in their houſes. Smerdis the magi 
reigned only eight months. 

When the tumult was a little ſubfided, the conſpi- 
rators, who were ſeven in number, met together in 
order to elect a new king, or to determine what form 
of government they ſhould next introduce, Otanes 
was for a republic: but being over- ruled by the reſt, 
he declared, that as he was determined not to be 
a king, neither would he be ruled by one; and 
therefore inſiſted that be and his family ſhould ever at- 
terwards remain free from ſubject ion tothe royal power. 
This was not only granted, but it was further agreed 
by the other fix, that whoever was choſen ſhould every 
year preſent Otanes with a Median veſt, a mark of 
great diſtinction among the Perfians, becauſe he had 
been the chief author of the enterpriſe. They further 
agreed to meet at a certain place next morning at ſun- 
riſe on horſeback, and that he whoſe horſe firſt neigh- 


6 
ed ſhould be king. This being overheard by Oebores, 3 Hy- 
who had the care of Darius's horſes, he led a mare ſtaſpes che- 


over-night to the place, and brought his maſter's hocſe ſen King. 
to her. The next morning, the horſe remembering 
the place, immediately neighed for the mare; and the 
five lords diſmounting, adored Darius as their king. 
Darius Hyſtaſpes was elected king of Perſia in the 
year 522 B. C. Immediately after his acceſſion, he 
promoted the other fix conſpirators to the firſt employ - 
ments in the kingdom, married the two daughters of 
Cyrus, Atoſſa and Artyſtona, Parmys the daughter of 
the true Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter of O- 
: tancs, 
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P E R 
Perſia, tanes, who had detected the magi. He then divided 
the whole empire into 20 ſatrapies or governments, and 
appointed a governor over each diviſion, ordering them 
to pay him an annual tribute, The inhabitants of 
Colchis, with ſome others, were enjoined only to 
make annual preſents, and the Arabians to furniſh 
every year ſuch a quantity of frankincenſe as equalled 
the weight of r000 talents, Thus Darius received 
the yearly tribute of 14,560 Eubzic talents, vpwards 
260,000 pounds Sterling. 

Under Darius, the building of the temple of Jeru- 
ſatem, which had been obſtructed by Cambyfes and 
Smerdis, went on ſucceſsfully, and the Jewiſh Rate 
was entirely reſtored. The moſt remarkable of Da- 
rius's other tranfactions were his expeditions againſt 
iz Babylon; againſt Scythia, India, and Greece. The 
Revolt of expedition againſt Babylon took place m the FA 
the Babylo- B. C. when that people, unable to bear the oppreſſion 
nians. of the Perfians, and likewiſe difcontented becauſe the 

ſeat of government was removed from their city to 
Suſa in Perfia, took the opportunity of the troubles 
which happened in the reigns of Cambyſes and Smer- 
dis, to ſtore their city with all kinds of proviſions fuf- 
ficient to ferve them for many years; after which they 
broke out into an open rebellion, and this quickly 
brought upon them Darius with all his forces. The 
Babylonians perceiving themſelves ſhut up by ſo nu- 
merous an army, turned all their thoughts towards 
the ſupporting of a long fiege, which they imagined 
would tire out the king's troops. To prevent the con- 
ſumption of their proviſions, they took the moſt bar- 
barous and cruel refolution that ever was put in exe- 
cution by any nation. They agreed among them- 
ſclves to get rid of all unneceſſary mouths; and there- 
fore, gathering together all the old men, women, 
and children, they ſtrangled them without diſtinction; 
every one being allowed only to keep the wife he liked 
beft, and a maid-ſervant to do the work of the houſe. 
The fiege continued for a year and eight months; nor 
was there any likelihood of its being ended, when Zo- 
pyrus, one of Darius's chief commanders, put him in 
poſſeſſion of it by the following ſtratagem. He cut 
off his noſe and ears, and having mangled his body 
with ſtripes in a moſt cruel manner, he fled to the Ba- 
bylonians thus disfigured, pretending that he had been 
fo treated by Darius, for adviſing him to raiſe the ſiege. 
Being intruſted with the command of ſome forces, he 
cut off ſeveral parties of the Perſian army, whom Da- 
rius thus ſacrificed in order to raiſe the character of Zo- 
pyrus the higher among the Babylonians. In this 
manner he ſo much eftabliſhed his credit, that at laſt 
he was made commander in chief of all the Babylo- 
niſh forces, and the guard of the city committed en- 


tirely to his care; and no ſooner was this done, than 


he delivered it up to Darius, who, to prevent their re- 
belling a ſecond time, beat down the walls of that me- 
tropolis to the height of 50 cubits. Three thouſand of 
the molt active in the rebellion were impaled ; the reſt 
pardoned. As they had deſtroyed moſt of their wo- 
men, the neighbouring nations were commanded to 
furniſh them with wives, and 50,000 women were ſent 
to that city, by which means it was prevented from 
being depopulated. Zopyrus was rewarded with the 
higheſt honours, and had the whole revenues of Baby- 
lon beſtowed on him for life. 
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' preſſed the more earneſtly, that as the time preſcribed 


affairs. 


P E R 
After the reduQion of Babylon, Darius undertook Pa 
a Scythian expedition, directed againſt thoſe nations” 
which he between the Danube and the Tanais, His... 18 
pretext for this war was, to revenge the calamities,”* 12 
which theſe nations had brought upon Aſia about — 
years before, when they invaded and ſubdued Media; #gainſ th, 
keeping it in ſubjection for the ſpace of 28 years, a8 bin 
we have related under that article. In this expedition 
he was attended with an army of 500,000 men. With 
theſe he marched to the Ihracian Boſphorus; which 
having paſſed on à bridge of boats, he reduced all 
Thrace. From Thrace he advanced to the Danube, 
where he had appointed his fleet to meet him. This 
river he paſſed on another bridge of boats, and entered 
Scythia. His enemies, however, were too wiſe to op- 
poſe ſuch a formidable power in the open field; and 
therefore retired before him, waſting the country as 
they went along, till at laſt the king, ſenſible of the 
danger he was in, reſolved to give over the enterpriſe 
and return home. In order to do fo with ſafety, be 
lighted a great number of fires in the night-time, and 
decamped ; leaving behind him the old men and the 
fick, who fell into the hands of their enemies. The 
Scythians perceivirg that Darius was gone, detached 
a conſiderable body to the bridge over the Danube; 
and as they were well acquainted with the roads, they 
t thither before the Perfians. The Scythians had 
ent expreſſes before-hand to perſuade the Tonians, 
whom Darius had left to guard the bridge, to break 
it down and retire to their own country ; and this they 


by Darius was now expired, they were at liberty to 
return home, without breaking their word or being 
wanting in their duty. Miltiades, prince of the Cher- 
ſoneſus of Thrace, was for embracing ſo favourable an 
opportunity of cutting off Darius's retreat, and ſha- 
king off the Perfian yoke at once: all the other com- 
manders agreed with him, except Hyſtiæus prince of 
Miletus; who repreſented to the Ionian chiefs, that 
their power was connected with that of Darius, ſince 
it was under his protection that each of them was lord 
in his own city; and that the cities of Ionia would not 
fail to depoſe them and recover their liberty, if the 
Perfian power ſhould fink or decline. This ſpeech 
made a deep impreſſion on the reft, and it was at laſt 
determined that they ſhould wait for Darius; and in 
order to deceive the Scythians, they began to break 
down the bridge, but adviſed them to return back and 
defeat Darius. They did fo, but miſſed him; and he 
having thus ſafely eſcaped ſo great a danger, imme- 
diately repaſſed the Boſphorus, and took up his winter- 
quarters at Sardis, leaving Megabyzus, one of bis 
chief generals, to complete the conqueſt of Thrace. 
The king having ſufficiently refreſhed his troops, mf, 
who had ſuffered extremely in the Scythian expedition, i, 
began to think of extending his dominions eaſtward; 
and, in order to facilitate his deſign, reſolved in the 
firſt place to diſcover thoſe countries. With this 
view, he cauſed a fleet to be built and equipped at Cal- 
patyrus, a city on the river Indus. The command 0 
this fleet he gave to one Scylax, a Grecian of Cary” 
andia a city of Caria, who was well verſed in maritime 
Him he ordered to ſail down the current, àn 

make the beſt diſcoveries he could of the countries . 


f ; f ved at the 
ing on either ſide of the river, till he arrive fourhera 


* 


Pa 
ſouthern ocean; from whence he was to ſteer his 
courſe weſtward, and that way return to Perſia. Scy- 
lax, baving exactly obſerved his inſtructions, and ſail- 
ed down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by the 
traits of Babelmandel, and on the zoth month from 
his firſt ſetting out, landed at the ſame place from 
whence Necho king of Egypt formerly ſent out the 
Phaenicians who circumnavigated Africa, From hence 
Scylax returned to Suſa, where he gave n full account 
of his diſcoveries z upon which Darius, marching into 
Tadia at the head of a powerful army, reduced that 
arge couatry, and made it a province of the Perſian 
empire, drawing from thence an annual tribute of 360 
talents of gold. ; I] 
10 Soon after the expedition of Darius againſt India, 
at of happened the revolt of the Iowans, which gave occa- 
0145 ion to his expedition into Greece; an account of which 
is given under the articles ATTiCa, GiREECE, SraAR- 
Ta, &. The ill ſucceſs which attended him here, 
however, was ſo far from making him drop the enter- 
priſe, that it only made him the more intent, on re- 
ducing the Grecians; and he reſolved to head his army 
in perſon, having attributed his former bad ſucceſs to 


perl. 


employed in making the neceſſary preparations for 
tians had revolted, ſo that he was obliged to make 


could be done, the king died, after having reigned 36 
years, leaving the throne to his ſon Xerxes. 
wx This prince aſcended the throne of Perſia in the 
peli- year 485 B. C.; and his firſt enterpriſe was to reduce 
nne, the Egyptians; which he effectually did, bringing 
it x. them into a worſe ſtate of ſlavery than they ever had 
ptand experienced before. After _ he reſolved on an ex- 
pedition into Greece, the unfortunate event of which 
is related under the article ATTica, By his misfor- 
tunes in the Grecian expedition, he became at laſt 
ſo diſpirited, that he thenceforth abandoned all 
thoughts of war and conqueſts ; but growing tyran- 
nical, and oppreſſing his ſubjects, he was murdered in 
his bed, in the year 464 B. C. the 21ſt of his reign ; 
and was ſucceeded by his third ſon Artaxerxes, Gar. 
named Longimanus on account of the great length of 
his arms, 
1 This prince is named Ahaſuerus in ſeripture, and is 
G ſue. the ſame who married Eſther, and during the whole 
oY of his reign ſhewed the greateſt kindneſs to the Jewiſh 
0 © tation, In the beginning of his reign he was oppo- 
led by HyRaſpes the ſecond ſon of Xerxes, whom, 
however, he overcame, though not without conſider- 
able difficulty. After this he applied himſelf to the 
letiſement of the affairs of government, and reforming 
many abuſes which had crept in; and then, being 
fully eltabliſhed on the throne, he appointed feaſts 
and rejoicings to be made for 180 days in the city of 
ala; at one of which he reſolved to divorce his queen 
for diſobedience ; and afterwards married Eſther, as 
we find it recorded in the ſacred writings. 
In the fifth year of the reign of Artaxerxes the 
5)ptians revolted anew, and, being aſſiſted by the 
Uhenians, held out for fix years; but were again ob- 
= to ſubmit, and continued in ſubjection during 
e whole of his reign. Nothing elie remarkable 
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the inexperience of his generals. But while he was 
this purpoſe, he received intelligence that the Egyp- 


preparations for redueing them alſo; and before this 


P: E: R 


wha died in the 41ſt year of his reign z and was ſuc» Perſia. 


ceeded by Xerxes IL the only ſon he had by his 42232 


queen, though by his concubines he had 17. Xerxes Xerxes II. 
having drunk immoderately at an entertainment im- 
mediately after his acceſſion, retired to a chamber, in 
order to refreſh himſelf with ſleep; but here he was 
murdered by Sogdianus, the ſon of Artaxerxes by one 

of his concubines, after he had reigned 45 days. 

Sogdi anus was ſcarce ſeated on the throne when, 24 
he put to death Bagorazus, the moſt faithful of Inn 
his father's eunuchs; by which, and the murder of 
his ſovereign, he became generally odious. Upon 
this, ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation in which he. 
was, he ſent for one of Bis brothers named Cchus, 
whom he ſuſpected, with a deſign to murder him the 
moment he arrived. Ochus, however, underſtanding "Wig 
his deſign, put off, by ſeveral pretences, his coming, 
tili he had drawn together a powerful army, with 
which he advanced to the confines of Perſia, Here 
he openly declared, that his deſign was to revenge his 
brother's death; which brought over to him many of 
the nobility and governors of provinces, by whom he 
was immediately proclaimed king. Sogdianns, ſeein 
himſelf thus deſerted, contrary to the advice of all 
his friends, came to an accommodation with Ochus ; 
who no ſooner had him in his power than he cauſed 
him to be ſuffocated among aſhes; a puniſhment in- 
vented on purpoſe for him. 

Ochus being firmly ſettled on the throne by the 
death of Sogdianus, changed his name to Darius ; and 
is by hiſtorians — ha called Darius Nethus, or 
the Baſtard. But Arſites, another of the brothers, 
ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had got the better 
of Xerxes, and been afterwards driven out by Ochus, 
began to entertain thoughts of treating him in the 
ſame manner. He was not, however, ſo ſucceſsful ; 
for, being defeated in an engagement, he ſurrendered 
himſelf in hopes of mercy, bor was immediately put 
to death by ſuffocation in aſhes. Several other per- 
ſons were executed: but theſe ſeverities did not pro- 
cure him the repoſe which he expected; for his whole 
reign was diſturbed with violent commotions in various 
parts of the empire. One of the moſt dangerous was 
raiſed by Piſuthna governor of Lydia; but he being 
deſerted by his Greek mercenaries, was at laſt over- 
come, and put to death : however, his ſon Amorgas 
continued to infeſt the maritime provinces of Aſia Minor 
for two years; till he alſo was taken priſoner by Tiſſa- 
phernes, the new governor of Lydia, who put him to 
death. Other inſurrections quickly followed this: but 
the greateſt misfortune which befel Darius during the 
whole courſe of his reign was the revolt of the Egyp- 
tians, who could not be reduced. Before his death, 
he inveſted Cyrus his youngeſt ſon. with the ſupreme 
government of all the provinces of Afia Minor. This 
was done through the perſuaſions of his mothcr Pary- 
ſatis, who had an abſolute ſway over her huſband ; 
and ſhe procured this command for him, that he might 
thereby be enabled to contend for the kingdom after 
his father's death. She even inſiſted that the king 
ſhould declare him heir to the crown before he died; 
but this he could not by any means be induced to do. 

He died in the year 405 B. C. and was ſucceeded by, 26 
his ſon Artaxerxes, by the Greeks ſurnamed Muaemon, 9 
on account of his extraordinary memory. | 
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The moſt remarkable tranſaction which happened 
during the reign of this prince was the revolt of his 


Revolt of brother Cyrus. This young prince had been raiſed 
Cyrus the to {9 great power through the intereſt of his mother, 


younger. 


28 
Battle of 
Cunaxa. 


on purpoſe that he might revolt, as we have already 
ſeen. He began with gaining over the cities under 
the government of Tiſſaphernes; which quickly pro- 
duced a war with that governor. Cyrus then began 
to aſſemble troops, «which he pretended were deſigned 
only againſt Tifſaphernes. As he had given great aſ- 
filtance to the Lacedzmonians in their wars* againft 
the Athenians, he now in return demanded aſſiſtance 
from them : which requeſt they very readily complied 
with, ordering their fleet immediately to join him, 
and to obey in every thing the commands of Tamos 
his admiral. At laſt Cyrus, having collected an ar- 
my of 13,000 Greek mercenaries and 100,000 regu- 
lar troops of other nations, ſet ovt from Sardis, di- 
recting his march towards Upper Afia ; the army be- 
ing entirely ignorant of the expedition on which they 
were going. When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks, 
ſuſpeQing that they were marching againſt the king, 
refuſed to proceed any further ; but Cyrus having 
gained them over with preſents and promiſes, they 
ſoon went on with ſatisfaction. Having arrived at 
Cunzxa in the province of Babylon, Cyrus found his 
brother with 900,000 men ready to engage him. 
Whereupon, leaping out of his chanot, he command- 
ed his troops to ſtand to their arms and fall into their 
ranks; which was done with great expedition, no 
time being allowed the ſoldiers to refreſh themſelves. 
Clearchus, the commander of the Pelopponneſian 
troops, adviſed Cyrus not to charge in perſon, but to 
remain in the rear of the Greek battalions ; but this 
advice he rejected with indignation, ſaying, that he 
ſhould thus render himſelf unworthy of the crown for 
which he was fighting. As the king's army drew 
near, the Greeks fell upon them with ſuch fury, that 
they ronted the wing oppoſite to them almoſt at the 
firſt onſet ; upon which Cyrus was with loud ſhoots 
proclaimed king by thoſe who food next to him, 
But he, in the mean time, perceiving that Artaxerxes 
v-as wheeling about to attack him in flank, advanced 
againſt him with 600 choſen horſe, killed Artageſes 
captain of the king's guards with his own hand, and 
put the whole body to flight. In this encounter, diſ- 
covering his brother, he ſpurred on his horſe, and, 
coming up to him, engaged him with great fury ; 
which in ſome degree turned the battle into a fingle 
combat. Cyrus killed his brother's horſe, and wound- 


ed himſelf on the ground; but he immediately mount- 


ed another horſe, when Cyrus attacked him again, 
gave him a ſecond wound, and had already lifted up 
his hand to give him a third, when the guards, per- 
ceiving the danger in which their king was, diſchar- 
ged their arrows at once againſt his antagoniſt, who 
at the ſame time throwing himſelf headlong upon his 
brother, was pierced through by his javelin. He fell 
dead upon the ſpot; and all the chief lords of his 
court, reſolving not to ſurvive him, were lain in the 
lame place. 8 

In the mean time, the Greeks having defeated the 
enemy's left wing commanded by Tiſſaphernes, and 
the king's right wing having put to flight Cyrus's left, 
both parties, being ignorant of what had paſſed elſe- 
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where, imagined that they had gained the vi 
But Tiffaphernes dequainting the kivg that i > 
had been put to flight by the Greeks, he immediately 
rallied his troops in order to attack them, The 
Greeks, under the command of Clearchus, eaſily re. 
pulſed them, and purſued them them to the foot of 
the neighbouring hills. As night was drawing near 
they halted at the foot of the hill, much ſurpriſed that 
neither Cyrus himſelf, nor any meſſenger from him, 
had appeared ; for as yet they knew nothing of hig 
death and the defeat of the reſt of the army, They 
determined therefore to return to their camp, which 
they did accordingly ; but found there that the great. 
eſt part of their baggage had been plundered, and all 
their proviſions taken, which obliged them to paſs the 
night in the camp without -any ſort of refreſhment, 
The next morning, as they were ſtill expeCting to hear 
from Cyrus, they received the news of his death, and 
the defeat of that part of the army. Whereupon they 
ſent deputies to Arizus, who was commander in chief 
of all the other forces of Cyrus, offering him, as 
conquerors, the crown of Perſia. Arizus rejected the 
offer, and acquainting them that he intended to ſet 
out early in the morning on his return to Ionia, ad- 
viſed them to join him in the night. They followed » 
his directions, and, under the conduct of Clearchus, Read 
began their march, arriving at his camp about mid- wa 
night, whence they ſet out on their return to Greece, 
They were at a vaſt diſtance from their own country, 
in the very heart of the Perſian empire, ſurrounded by 
a victorious and numerous army, and had no way to 
return again but by forcing their way through an im- 
menſe track of the enemy's country. But their valour 
and reſolution maſtered all theſe difficulties ; and, in 
ſpite of a powerful army, which purſued and harraſſed 
them all the way, they made good their retreat for 
2325 miles through the provinces belonging to the 
enemy, and got ſafe to the Greek cities on the Euxine 
lea, This retreat, (the longeſt that ever was made 
through an enemy's country) was conducted at firlt by 
Clearchus; but he being cut off through the treachery 
of Tiſſaphernes, N was choſen in his room, 
who at laſt brought his men ſafe into Greece: but for 
a full account of that famous retreat, fee the article 
XENOPHON, : 
The war with Cyrus was ſcarce ended, when ano- Wa ol 
ther broke out with the Lacedzmonians, on the follow- jel. 
ing account. Tiſſaphernes being appointed to ſucceed nan 
Cyrus in all his power, to which was added all which 
he himſelf poſſeſſed formerly, began to opprels ihe 
Greek cities in Aſia in a moſt cruel manner. On this 
they ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, deſiring the aſſiſtance 
of that powerful republic. The Spartans having end. 
ed their long war with the Athenians, williogly laid 
hold of the preſent opportunity of breaking again with 
the Perſians, and therefore ſent againſt them an army 
under the command of Thimbro, who, being ſtrength - 
enced by the forces which returned under Xenophon, 
took the field againſt Tiſſaphernes. But Thimbro be- 
ing ſoon recalled upon ſome complaints, Dercyllidas, 
a brave officer and experienced engineer, was appoint” 
ed to ſucceed him; and he carried on the war to Mvc 
more advantage than his predeceſſor. On his army: 
in Afia, finding that Tiſſaphernes was at variance u 


another gavergor named Pharnabazus, he dere 
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das, trace with the former, and marching againſt Pharna- mocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with large ſums of Pers, 
— baus, drove him quite out of olis, and took ſeveral money to corrupt the leading men in the citics, and re- " Ya 
cities in other parts. The latter, however, imme- _ kindle a war againſt the Lacedæmonians. This ftra-Ageſilzůus 
diately repzired to the Perſian court, where he made tagem produced the intended effect; for the cities er 
ſoud complaints againſt Tiſſaphegnes, but gave the Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and others, entering into oe Da: 
ling a molt ſalutary advice, which was to equip a pow- a confederacy, obliged them to recall Agelilaus to the 
erkul flcet, and give the command of it to Conon the defence of his own c6untry. 
Athenian, the beft ſea-officer of his time, by which After e departure of Agefilaus, which happened 
means he would obſtruct the paſſage of further recruits in the year 354 B. C. the Lacedæmonian power re- 
ſrom Greece; and thus ſoon put an end to the power ceived a ſevere blow at Cnidos, where their fleet was 
of the Lacedzmoriians in Afia, This advice being entirely defeated by that of Artaxerxes under Conon, 
zpproved of, the king ordered 500 talents for the 5o of their ſhips being taken in the engagement; er 5 i 
equipment of a fleet, with, directions to give Conon the which, Conon and Pharnabazus being maſters of the Lacedamo- {8 
command of it. ſea, ſailed round the iſlands and coaſts of Alia, taking Mans de- | 
la the mean time, Darcyllidas, with all his valour the cities there which had been reduced by the Lace. feated. 
and {kill, ſuffered himſelf to be drawn into ſuch a diſ- dæmonians. Saſtos and Abydos only held out, and re- | 
advantageous fitnation, that he mult inevitably have ſiſted the utmoſt efforts of the enemy, tho' they had | 
been deſtroyed with his whole army, had it not been been beſieged both by ſea and land. [ 
through the cowardice of Tiſſaphernes, who, havin Next year, Conon having aſſembled a powerful 1 
experienced the Grecian valo at 'a- battle of Cu- fleet, again took Pharnabazus on board, and reduced | 1 
vaxa, could not by any means be induced to attack the iſland of Melos, from whence he made a deſcent 1 
them. The Lacedæmonians, however, having heard on the coaſts of Lyconia, pillaging all the maritime = [ 
that the Perſian monarch was fitting out a great fleet provinces, and loading his fleet with an immenſe booty, | 
againſt them, reſolved to puſh on the war as vigorouſ- After this, Conon obtained leave of him to repair to : 
ly as poſſible; and for this purpoſe ſent over Ageſi- Athens with 80 ſhips and 50 talents, in order to re- 
laus one of their kings, and a moſt experienced com- build the walls of that city; having firſt convinced 
mander, into Aſia. This expedition was carried on with Pharnabazus, that nothing could more eſſectually con- 
ſuch ſecrecy, that Ageſilaus arrived at Epheſus before tribute to the weakening of the power of Sparta than 
the Perſians had the leaſt notice of his deſigns. Here putting Athens again in a condition to rival its | 
he took the field with 10,000 foot and 4000 horſe, power. He no ſooner arrived at Pizus the port of 
and falling upon the enemy while they were totally Athens, but he began to work ; which, as he had a 
unprepared, carried every thing before him. Tiſſa- great number of hands, and was ſeconded by the zeal 
phernes deceived him into a truce till he had leiſure to of all thoſe that were well inclined to the Athenians, 
aſſemble his forces, but gained little by his treachery; was ſoon completed, and the city not only reſtored to 
for Ageſilaus deceived him in his turn, and, while Tiſ- its former ſplendour, but rendered more formidable than 
ſaphernes marched his troops into Caria, the Greeks ever. The Lacedæmonians were now reduced to the 33 
invaded and plundered Phrygia. neceſſity of accepting ſuch terms of peace as they Areolliged 
Early in the ſpring, Ageſilaus gave out that his de- could procure. The terms were, that all the Greek to make 
fign was to invade Lydia; but Tiſſaphernes, who re- cities in Aſia ſhould be ſubje&t to the king of W | {3 
membered the laſt year's ſtratagem, now taking it for as alſo the iſlands of Cyprus and Clazomena ; that the W | 
granted that Agefilaus would really invade Caria, iflands of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, ſhould be re- f 
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made his troops again march to the defence of that 
province. But Ageſilaus now led his army into Ly- 
dia as he had given out, and approached Sardis; upon 
which Tifſaphernes recalled his forces from their for- 
mer rout, with a defign to relieve the place. But Ca- 
na Dung a very mountainous country, and unfit for 
horſe, he had marched thither only with the foot, end 
ift the horſe behind on the borders of that province. 


Whence, on their marching back to the relief of Sar- 


dis, the horſe being ſome days march before the foot, 
Ageſilaus took the advantage of fo favourable an op- 
portunity, and fell upon them before the foct, could 
come to their aſſiſtance. The Pcrlians were routed at 
the very firſt onſet; after which Ageſilaus over-ran the 
whole country, enriching both himſelf and his army 
with the (oils of the conquered Perſians, 

By this contioved ill fortune Artaxerxes was ſo 
much provoked againſt Tiſſaphernes, that he ſoon af- 
ter Cauſed him to be put to death. 

On the death of Tiſſaphernes, Tithrauſtes, who was 
appointed to ſucceed him, ſent large preſents to Age- 
lilaus, in hopes of perſuading him to abandon his con- 
quelts; but findi g that commander was not by an 
"495 10 be induced to relinquiſh the war, he ſent Ti- 


. T2 1 
ſtored to the Athenians, and all the cities of Greece, | 


whether ſmall or great, ſhould be declared free ; and 
by the ſame treaty Artaxerxes engaged to join thoſe 
who accepted the terms he propoſed, and to aſuſ them 
to the utmoſt of his power againſt ſuch as ſhould reject 
them. 


Artaxerxes, being now diſengaged from the Gre- 


34 


cian war, turned his arms againſt Evagoras king of Cyprus re- 
Cyprus. This man was deſcended from the ancient duced. 


kings of Salamine, the capital city of the iſland of 


Cyprus. His anceſtors had held that city for many 
ages in quality of ſovereigns ; but were at laſt driven 
out by the Perſians, who, making themſelves maſlers 
of the whole iſland, reduced it to a Perſian province. 
Evagoras, however, being a man of an enterpriſing 


genius, ſoon became weary of living in ſubjection ta a 


foreign power, drove out the Perſian governor, and 
recovered his paternal kingdom. Artaxerxes attemp- 
ted to drive him out of itz but, being diverted by the 
Greek war, was obliged to put off the enterpriſe. 
However, Conon, by means of Cteſias chief phyſician 
to Artaxerxes, got all differences accommodated, and 
Artaxerxes promiſed not to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion 
of his ſmall kingdom, 
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diſcontented with ſuch a narrow poſſeſſion, gradually 
reduced under his ſubjection almoſt the whole of the 


ifland. Some, however, there were who held out 
againſt him, and theſe immediately applied to Ar- 
taxerxes for aſſiſtance ; and he, as ſoon as the war with 
Greece was at an end, bent all his force againſt Eva- 
govas, intending to drive him quite out of the iſland. 
The Athenians, however, notwithſtanding the favours 
lately conferred upon them by the king“ of Perſia, 
could not forbear aſſiſting their old ally in ſuch a dread- 
ful emergency. Accordingly, they ſent him ten men 
of war under the command of Philocrates ; but the 
Lacedzmonian fleet, commanded by Talentias brother 
to Ageſilaus, falling in with them near the iſle of 
Rhodes, ſurrounded them ſo that not one ſhip could 
eſcape. The Athenians, determined to aſſiſt Evago- 
ras at all events, ſent Chabrias with another fleet and 
a conſiderable body of land- forces; and with the aſ- 
filtance of theſe he quickly reduced the whole iſland. 
But in a ſhort time, the Athenians being obliged, in 
conſequence of the treaty concluded with the Perſians, 
to recall Chabrias, Artaxerxes attacked the iſland with 
an army of zoo, ooo men, and a fleet of 300 ſhips. E- 
vagoras applied to the Egyptians, Libyans, Arabians, 
Tyrians, and other nations, from whom he received 
ſupplies both of men and money ; fitting out a fleet 
with which he ventured an engagement with that of 
Artaxerxes. But being defeated, and obliged to ſhut 
himſelf up in Salamine, he was cloſely belieged by 
ſea and land. Here at laſt he was obliged to capitu- 
late, and abandon to the Perfians the whole of the 
iſland except Salamine, which he held as a king tribu- 
tary to Artaxerxes. : 

The Cyprian war being ended, Artaxerxes turned 
his arms againſt the Caduſians, whoſe country lay be- 
tween the Euxine and Caſpian Seas. But theſe na- 
tions were too well accuſtomed to war to be overcome 
by the Perſians; and therefore the king was obliged to 
abandon the project, after having loſt a great number 
of his troops and all the horſes which he took out with 
him. In his Egyptian expedition, which happened 
immediately after the Caduſian war, he was attended 
with little better ſucceſs ; which, however, was owing 
to the bad conduct of his general Pharnabazus. This 
commander being entruſted with the management of 
the Egyptian war, ſent an ambaſſador to Athens, com- 
plaining that Chabrias had engaged in the ſervice of 
an enemy of the king of Perſia, with whom the ſtate 


of Athens was in alliance, and threatening the repub- 


lic with his maſter's reſentment if proper ſatisfaction 
was not given: at the ſame time he demanded Iphi- 
crates, another Athenian, and the belt general of his 
time, to command the Greek mercenaries in the Per— 
tian ſervice, This the Athenians complied with; and 
Iphicrates having muſtered his troops, fo exerciſed 
them in all the arts of war, that they became after- 
wards very famous among the Greeks under the name 
of Iphicrateſian ſoldiers. Indeed he had ſufficient time 
to inſtruct them; for the Perſians were fo flow in their 
preparations, that two whole years clapſed before 
they were ready to take the field. At the ſame time 
Artaxerxes, that he might draw the more mercenaries 
out of Greece, ſent ambaſſadors to the different ſtates 
in it, declaring it to be his will and pleaſure that they 
{hould live at peace with-each other, on the terms of 
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the treaty lately concluded: which declaration was re. 
ceived with pleaſure by all the ſtates except Thebes 
who aſpired at the ſovereignty of Greece; and accord. 
ingly refuſed to conform to it. All things, however 
at laſt being ready for the expedition, the troops were 
muſtered at the city then called Ace, and ſince Ps 
mais ; where they were found to conſiſt of 200,000 
Perſians under the command of Pharnabazus, and 
20,000 Greeks led by Iphicrates. The fleet conſiſſed 


Peitz 


of 300 galleys, beſides a vaſt number of other veſſels 


which followed with proviſions. The fleet and army 
began to move at the ſame time; and that they might 
act in concert, they ſeparated as little as poſſible. It 
was propoſed, that the war ſhould begin with the liege 
of Peluſium; but Nectanebis, the revolted king of 
Egypt, had provided ſo well for the defence of the 
place, that it was thought expedient to drop the en- 
terpriſe, and make a deſcent at one of the mouths of 
the Nile. In this they ſucceeded ; for the Epyptiang 
not expecting em at that place, had not taken ſuch 
care to fortity it as at Peluſium. The fortreſs of 
conſequence was ealily taken, and all the Egyptians 
in it put to the ſword. After this, Iphicrates was for 
embarking the troops without loſs of time, and at- 
tacking Memphis the capital of Egypt. Had this opi- 
nion been followed before the Egyptians recovered 
from the conſternation-into which they were thrown, 
it is highly probable that the whole country might 
have been reduced at once; but Pharnabazus would 
undertake nothing before the reſt of the forces were 
come up. Iphicrates then, in the utmoſt vexation at 
loſing ſo favourable an opportunity, preſſed Pharnabazus 
to allow him to attack the place with the Greek merce- 
naries only; but he refuſed this alſo, from a mean jea- 
louſy of the honour which Tphicrates might acquire ; 
and in the mean time the Egyptians recovered ſufficient 
courage to put themſelves in ſuch a poſture of defence 
that they could not be attacked with any probability 
of ſucceſs; and at the ſame time the Nile overflowing 
as uſual, obliged them to return to Phœnice. The 
expedition was again undertaken 12 years after, but 
without ſucceſs. | 

The laſt years of the reign of Artaxerxes were great- 
ly diſturbed by diſſenſions in his family; which at laſt 
broke his heart, and he died in the 94th yeer of his 
age, and 46th of his reign. He was ſucceeded by one 
0 


his ſons named Ochus, who behaved with ſuch cruel- — 


xer NC. 


ty, that almoſt one half of his dominions revolted as 
ſoon as he came to the throne, But, by reaſon of the 
diſſenſions of the rebels among themſelves, all of them 
were reduced, one after another; and among the reſt, 
the Sidonians, finding themſelves betrayed, burnt them- 
ſclves to the number of 40,000, together with their 


wives and children, . i 
Ochus, having quelled all the infurgents, imme“ ck 


y 


diately ſet himſelf about reducing Egypt, and for this, 
purpoſe procured a reinforcement of other 10,009 
mercenaries from Grecee. On his march, he loſt a 
great number of his men drowned in the lake Serbonis, 
which lies between Phœnice and Egypt, extending 
about 30 miles in length. When the ſouth wind 
blows, the whole ſurface of this lake 1s covered with 
ſand, in ſuch a manner that no one can diſtinguiſh it 
from the firm land. Several parties of Ochus's army 
were lolt in it for want of proper guides; and it is * 
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that whole armies have ſometimes periſhed in the ſame 

lace. When he arrived in Egypt, he detached three 
bodlics to invade the country in different parts; cach 
being commanded by a Perſian and a Greek general. 
The firſt was led by Lachares the Theban, and Ro- 
ſaces governor of Lydia and Ionia; the ſecond by 
Nicoſtratus the Theban and Ariſtazanes ; the third 
by Mentor the Rhodian and Bagoas an eunuch, The 
main body of the army he kept with himſelf, and en- 
camped near Peluſium, with a defign to watch the 
events of the war there. The event was ſucceſsful, as 
we have related under the article EcyeT; and Ochus 
having reduced the whole country, diſmantled their 
{trong-holds, plundered the temples, and returned to 
Babylon loaded with booty. ; 

The king, having ended this war with ſuch ſucceſs, 
conferred very high rewards on his mercenaries and 
others who had diſtinguiſhed themſclves. To Mentor 
the Rhodian he gave 100 talents, and other preſents 
to a great value; appointing him alſo governor of all 
the coalts of Afia, and committing to his care the 
whole management of the war which he was ſtill carry- 
ing on againſt ſome provinces that had revolted in the 
beginning of his reign; and all theſe either by ſtrata- 
gems, or by force, be at laſt reduced; reſtoring the 
king's authority in all theſe places. —Ochus then, finding 
himſelf free from all troubles, gave his attention to 
nothing but his pleaſures, leaving the adminiſtration 
of affairs entirely to Bagoas the eunuch, and to Men- 
tor. Theſe two agreed to ſhare the power between 
them; in conſequence of which the former had the pro- 
viaces of Upper Aſia, and the latter all the ret. Ba- 
goas, being by birth an Egyptian, had a great zeal 
for the religion of his country, and endeavoured, on 
the conqueſt of Egypt, to influence the king in fa- 
vour of the Egyptian ceremonies ; but, in ſpite of all 
his endeavours, Ochus not only refuſed to comply, but 
killed the ſacred bull, the emblem of the Egyptian god 
Apis, plundered the temples, and carried away their 
ſacred records, "This Bagoas ſuppoſed to be the high- 


eſt guilt which a human creature could commit; and 


Darius in the throne as far as ſecyrity from internal 
enemies could do ſo; but in a very little time his do- 
Wunons were invaded, and, We may ſay, the ſame 
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moment conquered by Alexander the Great, 


The 


Particulars of that heroe's conqueſts are related under 
the article Macepox ; we ſhall therefore here only Perſia con- 


Perſia, 


* 


40 


take notice of the fate of Darius himſelf, with which quered by 


the Perſian empire concluded for many ages. After 
the battle of Arbela, which was deciſive in favour o 
Alexander, the latter took and plundered Perſepolis, 
from whence he marched into Media, in order to pur- 
ſue Darius, who had fled to Ecbatan the capital of that 
province. This unhappy prince had ſtill an army of 
30,000 foot, among whom were 4000 Greeks, who 
continued faithful to the laſt. Betides, theſe he had 
4000 lingers, and 3000 horſe, molt of them Bactrians, 
and commanded by Beſſus governor of Bactria.— 
When Darius heard that Alexander was marched to 
Ecbatan, he retired into Bactria, with a defign to 
raiſe another army; but ſoon after, changing his 
mind, he determined to venture a battle with the forces 
he till had left. On this Beſſus governor of Bac- 
tria, and Nabarzanes a Perſian lord of great diſtinc- 
tion, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, propoſing to 
ſeize his perſon, and, if Alexander purſued them, to 
gain his friendſhip and protection by betraying their 
maſter into his hands; but if they eſcaped, their de- 
ſign was to murder him and nſurp the crown. The 
troops were ealily gained over, by repreſenting to 
them the deſperate ſituation of Darius's affairs; but 
Darius himſelf, though informed of their ,proceed- 
ings, and ſolicited to truſt his perſon among the 
Greeks, refuſed to give credit to the report, or follow 
ſuch a ſalutary counſel. 


Alexander 
the Great. 


T 


; 4 
The conſequence of this was, Darius ſei- 


that he was in a few days ſeized by the traitors ; who, zed by his 
out of reſpe& to the royal dignity, bound him with 22 ſub- 


golden chains, and ſhutting him up in a covered cart,? 


fled with him towards Bactria. The cart was covered 
with ſkins, and ſtrangers appointed to drive it, with- 
out knowing who the priſoner was. Beſſus was pro- 
claimed commander in chief in the roora of Darius by 
the BaQrian horſe ; but Artabazus and his ſons, with 
the forces they commanded, and the Greeks, under 
the command of one Patron, retired from the body of 
the army under Beſſus, and marched over the moun- 
tains towards Parthiene. In the mean time Alexander 


arriving at Ecbatan, was informed that Darius had left 


the place five days before. He then diſpatched orders 
to Clitus, who had fallen ſick at Suſa, to repair, as 
ſoon as he recovered, to Ecbatan, and from thence to 
follow him into Parthia with the cavalry and 6co9 
Macedonians who were lef: in Ecbatan. Alexander 


himſelf with the reſt of the army purſued Darius; and 


the 11th day arrived at Rhages, having marched in 
that ſpace of time 3300 furlongs. Mott of thoſę who 
accompanied him died through the fatigue of ſo long 
a march; inſomuch that, on his arrival at Rhages, 
he could fcarce muſter 60 horſemen, Finding that he 
could not come up with Darius, who had already 
paſſed the Caſpian traits, he ſtaid five days at Rhages, 
in order to refreſh his army and ſettle the affairs of 
Media. From thence he marched into Parthia, and 
encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the Caſpian ſtraits, 
which he paſſed the next day without oppoſition, He 
had ſcarce entered Parthia, when he was informed 
that Beſſus and Nabarzanes had conſpired againſt Da- 
rius, and deſigned to ſeize him. Hereupon, leaving 
the main body of the army behind with * he 
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Perſia, advanced with a {mall troop of horſe lightly armed; and 
having marched day and night without ever halting, 
except for a few hours, he came on the third day to a 

village where Beſſus with his Bactrians had encamped 

the day before, Here he underſtood that Darius had 

been ſeized by the traitors; that Beſſus had cauſed 

him to be ſhut up in a cloſe cart, which he had ſent 

before, that he might be the more ſure of his perſon ; 

and that the whole army except Artabazus and the 

Greeks, who had taken another rout, obeyed Beſſus. 
Alexander therefore taking with him a ſmall body of 
I:ght-armed horſe, for the others could not poſſibly 

proceed further, at laſt came in ſight of the. barbart- 

ans, who were marching in great confuſion. His un- 
expected appearance ſtruck them, though far ſuperior 

in number, with ſuch terror, that they immediately be- 

took themſelves to flight ; and becauſe Darius refuſed 

to follow them, Beſſus and thoſe who were about him 
diſcharged their darts at the unfortunate prince, leaving 

bim wallowing in his blood. After this they all fled 

42 different ways, and were purſued with great ſlaughter 
by the Macedonians. In the mean time the horſes 
that drew the cart in which Darius was, ſtopping of 
their own accord, for the drivers had been killed by 
Beſſus, near a village about four furlongs from the 
highway. Thither Polyſtratus a Macedonian, being 
preſſed with thirſt in the purſuit of the enemy, was 
directed by the inhabitants to a fountain to refreſh 
himſclf, not far from the place where they ſtopped. 
As he was Gilling his helmet with water he heard 
the groans of a dying man; and looking round him, 
diſcovered a cart with a team of horlcs, unable co 
move by reaſon of the many wounds they had re- 
erived, When he drew near he perceived Darius 
lying in the cart, and very near his end, having ſeveral 
darts ſticking in his body. However, he had ſtrength 
enough left to call for ſome water, which Poly- 
{tratus readily brought him. Darius, after drinking, 
turned to the Macedonian, and with a faint voice told 
him, that, ian the deplorable ſtate to which he was 
reduced, it was no ſmall comfort to him that his laſt 
words would not be loſt : he then charged him to re- 
turn his hearty thanks to Alexander for the kindneſs 
he had ſhewn to his wife and family, and to acquaint 
him, that, with his laſt breath, he beſought the gods 
to proſper him in all his undertakings, and make him 
{ule monarch of the univerſe. He added, that it did 
not ſo much concern him as Alexander to purſue and 
bring to condign puniſhment thoſe traitors who had 
treated their lawful ſovereign with ſuch cruelty, that 
Leing. the common cauſe of all crowned heads. Then, 
taking Polyſtratus by the hand, “ Give Alexander 
your hand, ſays he, as I give you mine, and carry 
him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to give, 
in this condition, of my gratitude and affection.“ 
Having uttercd theſe words, he expired in the arms of 
Polyſtratus. Alexander coming up a few minutes 
" after, bewailed his death, and cauſed his body to be in- 

terred with the higheſt honours. , The traitor Bcſlus 

43 being at laſt reduced to extreme diſhculties, was de- 

His mur- Jivered up by his own men naked and bound into the 
% P hands of the Macedonians ; on which Alexander gave 
him up to Oxathresthe brother of Durius, to ſuffer what 
punifiment he ſhould think proper. Plutarch tells us 

that be was executed in the following manner; Several 
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trees being by main force bent down to the ground, po 

and one of the traitor's limbs tied to each of them, the — 
trees, as they were ſuffered to return to their natural 
poſition, flew back with ſuch violence, that each car. 
ried with it the limb that was tied to it. 


Ne 


Pag THA. 

The reſtorer of the Perſian monarchy was Artzx- 
erxes, or Artaxares, who was not only a private per- perlan 
ſon, but of ſpurious birth. However, he poſſeſſed Pitenche 
great 8bilities, by which means he exccuted his ambi. “ 9 
tious projects. He was no ſooner ſeated on the throne 
than he took the pompous title of king of kings, and 
formed a defign of reſtoring the empire to its ancient 
glory. He therefore gave notice to the Roman gover- 
nors of the provinces bordering on his dominions, that 
he bad a juſt right, as the ſucceſſor of Cyrus, to all 
the Leſſer Aſia; which he therefore commanded them 
immediately to quit, as well as the provinces on the 
frontiers of the ancient Parthian kingdom, which were 
already his. The conſequence of this was a war with 
Alexander Severus the Roman emperor. Concerning 
the event of this war there are very different accounts. 
It is certain, however, that, on account of his exploits 
againſt Artaxares, Alexander took the titles of Par- 
thicus and Per/ſicus ; though, it would ſeem, with no 
great reaſon, as the Perſian monarch loſt none of his 
dominions, and his ſucceſſors were equally ready with 
himſelf to invade the Roman territories, 

Artaxares dying aſter 'a reign of 12 or 15 years, 4 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Sapores; a prince of great Scat 
abilities both of body and mind,. but fierce, haugbty, 0m 
untractable, and cruel, He was no ſooner ſeated on van 
the throne than he began a new war with the Romans. Romer 
In the beginning he was unſueceſsful; being obliged, pet f 
by the young emperor Gordian, to withdraw from the s 

oman dominions, and was even invaded in his turn; 
but, in a ſhort time, Gordian being murdered by Phil'p, 
the new emperor made peace with him upon terms very 
advantageous to the Perſiaus. He was no ſooner gone 
than Sapor renewed his incurſions, and made ſuch a- 
larming progreſs, that the emperor Valerian, at the age 
of 70, marched againſt him in perſon with a numerous 
army. An engagement enſued, in which the Romans 
were defeated and Valerian taken priſoner. Sapor 
purſued his advantages with ſuch inſolence of crueliy, 
that the people of the proviners took arms, firſt under 
Calliſtus a Roman general, and then under Odenatus 
prince of Palmyrene, Thus they not only protected 
themſelves from the inſults of the Perſians, but even 
gained many great victories over them, and drove Sa- 
por with diſgrace into his own dominions. In his marcn 
he is ſaid to have made uſe of the bodies of hie unfor- 
tunate priſoners to fill up the hollow roads, and to 14 
cilitate the paſſage of his carriages over ſuch rivers © 
lay in his way. On his return to Perſia, he was ſoli- 
cited by the kings of the Caduſians, Armenians, Bac 
trians, and other nations, to ſet Valerian at _ 


hut to no purpoſe. On the contrary, he uſed him the 
worſe; treated him daily with indignities, ſet his foot 
bens ypon his neck when he mounted his horſe, and, as is 
eech affirmed by ſome, flayed him alive after ſome years con- 
fnement; and cauſed his ſkin to be tanned, which he 
kept as a monument of his victory over the Romans. 
This extreme inſolence and cruelty was followed by an 
uninterrupted courſe of misfortune. Odenatus defeat- 
ed him in every engagement, and even ſeemed ready to 
overthrow his empire; and after him Aurelian took 
ample vengeance for the captivity of Valerian, Sapor 
died in the year of Cbriſt 273, after having reigned 31 
years; and was ſucceeded. by his fon Hormiſdas, and 
he by Varanes I. Concerning both theſe princes we 
know nothing more than that the former reigned a 
car and ten days, and the latter three years; after 
which he left the crown to Varanes II. who ſeems to 
have been ſo much awed by the power of the Romans, 
that he durſt undertake nothing. The reſt of the Per- 
fian hiſtory, to the overthrow of the empire by the Sa- 
racens, affords nothing but an account of their conti- 
nued invaſions of the Roman empire, which more pro- 
perly belongs to the hiſtory of Rome ; and to which 
therefore we refer. The laſt of the Perſian monarchs 
% of the line of Artaxares, was Iſdigertes, or Jezdegerd, 
aan as he is called by the Arabian and Perſian hiſtorians, 
10 who was cotemporary with Omar the ſecond caliph at- 
"1... ter Mahomet. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, 
when he found himſelf attacked by a powerful army of 
Saracens under the command of one Sad, who invaded 
the country through Chaldea. The Perſian general 
took all imaginable pains to harraſs the Arabs on their 
march; and having an army ſuperior to them in num- 
bers, employed them continually in ſkirmiſhes ; which 
were ſometimes favourable to him, and ſometimes other- 
wiſe, But Sad, perceiving that this lingering war 
would deſtroy his army, determined to haſten forward, 
and force the enemy to a general engagement. The 
Perſians declined this for a long time; but at length, 
finding a convenient plain where all their forces might 
at, they drew up in order of battle, and reſolved to 
wait for the Arabs. Sad having diſpoſed his men in 
the beſt order he could, e by Fg Perſians with the 
utroo't fury, The battle laſted three days and three 
nights; the Perſians retiring continually from one poſt 
to another, till at laſt they were entirely defeated; and 
tbus the capital city, and the greateſt part of the do- 
minions of Perſia, fell into the hands of the Arabs. The 
conquerors ſeized the treaſures of the kings; which 
were ſo vaſt, that, according to a Mahometan tradition, 
their prophet gave the Saracen army a miraculous view 
of thoſe treaſures before the engagement, in order to 
encourage them to fight. 
After the loſs of this battle, Jezdegerd retired into 
horaſſan, where he maintained himſelf as king, ha- 
dag under his ſubjection two other provinces, named 
Nerman and Sege/tan. But after he had reigned in this 
limited manner for 19 years, one of the governors of 
the few towns he had left betrayed it, and called in 
the Turks. This place was called Merou, ſeated on 
the river Gihon or Odus. Jezdegerd immediately 
marched againſt the rebels and their allies. The Per- 
hans were defeated; and the unfortunate monarch, 
wing with much difficulty reached the river, found 
thcre a little boat, and a fiſherman to whom it belong- 
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ed. The king offered him a bracelet of precious tones; Vela, 
but the fellow, equally brutal and ſtupid, told him that 
his fare was five farthings, and that he would neither 
take more nor leſs. While they diſputed, a party of 
the rebel horſe came up, and knowing Jezgederd, kill- 
ed him 1n the year 652. 

Jezdegerd left behind him a ſon named Firouz, and 
a daughter named Dara. The latter eſpouſed Boſte- 
nay, whom the rabbinical writers have dignified with 
the title of the head of the captivity; and who, in fact, 
was the prince of the Jews ſettled in Chaldea. As for 
Firouz, he ſtill preſerved a little principality ; and when 
he died, left a daughter named Mah Afrid, who mar- 
ried Walid the fon of the caliph Abdalmalek, by 
whom ſhe had a fon named Yezi4, who became caliph, 
and conſequently ſovereign of Perſia; and ſo far was this 
prince from thinking himſclf above claiming the title 
derived from his mother, that he conſtantly ſtyled him- 
ſelf the yen of Khoſrou king of Perſia, the deſcendant of 
the caliph Maroan, and among whoſe anceſtors on the ji? 
of the mother were the Roman emperor and the khacan. 

Perſia continued to be ſubject to the Arabs till the 49 
decline of the Saracen empire, when it was ſeized by State of 


various uſurpers, till the time of Jenghiz Khan, who con- Perſia under 


quered it as well as almoſt all the reſt of Aſia. 8 
his death, which happened in the year 1227, Perſia ,, 
together with the neighbouring countries, were gover- 
ned by officers appointed by his ſucceſſors, who reign- 
ed at Kzrakorom, in the eaſtern parts of Tartary, till 
the year 1253, when it became once more the ſeat of a 
mighty empire under Hulaku the Mogul, who in 1256 
aboliſhed the caliphat, by taking the city of Bacpap, as 
related under that article. After the death of Hulaku, 
his ſon Abaka ſucceeded to his extenfive dominions; 
and his firſt care was to ſhut vp all the avenues of his 
empire againſt the other princes of the race of Jenghiz 
Khan, who reigned in different parts of Tartary. His 
precautions, however, were of little avail; for, in the 
very beginning of his reign, he was invaded by Bar- 
kan Khan, of the race of Jagatay the ſon of Jenghiz 
Khan, from Great Bukharia, with an army of 300,c00 
men. Abaka was but indifferently prepared to oppoſe 
ſuch a formidable power; but, happily for bim, his 
antagonilt died before the armies came to an engage- 
ment, upon which the invaders diſperſed and returned 
to Tartary. In the year 1264, Armenia and Anatolia 
were ravaged by the Mamlncks from Egypt, but were 
obliged to fly from Abaka; who thus ſeemed to be 
eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of an empire almoit as ex- 
tenſive as that of the ancient Perſian kings. His tran- 
quillity, however, was of ſhort duration; for, in 1268, 
his dominions were invaded by Borak Khan, a prince 
likewiſe of the race of Jagatay, with an army of 
100,000 men, He quickly reduced the province of 
Choraſſan, where he met with little oppoſition, and, 
in 1269, advanced as far as Aderbijan, where Abaka 
had the bulk of his forces. A bloody battle enſued ; 
in which Abaka was victorious, and Borak obliged to 
fly into Tartary, with the loſs of all his baggage and 
great part of his army. Abaka died in 1282, after a 
reign of 17 years, not without ſuſpicion of being poi- 
ſoned; and was ſucceeded by his brother Ahmed Khan. 
He was the firſt of the family of Jenghiz Khan who 
embraced Mahometaniſm ; but neither he nor his ſuc- 
ceſſors appear to have been in the leaſt verſed in the 
| alls 
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arts of government; for the Perſian hiſtory, from this 
period, becomes only an account of inſurrections, mur- 
ders, rebellions, and poiſonings, till the year 1335, 
when it ſplit all to pieces, and was poſſeſſed by a great 
number of petty princes; all of whom were at perpe- 


Under Ta- tual war with each other till the time of Timur Beg, 


merlaneand 


his ſucceſ- 


ſors. 


51 
Conquered 
by Iſmael 
Sofi. 


or Tamerlane, who once more reduced them all under 
one juriſdiction. | 

After the death of Tamerlane, Perſia continued to 
be governed by his ſon Shah Rukh, a wiſe and valiant 
prince; but, immediately after his death, fell into the 
{ame confuſion as before; being held by a great num- 
ber of petty tyrants, till the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, when it was conquered by Shah Iſmael Safi, 
or Sefi; of whoſe family we have the following ac- 
count. His father was Sheykh Hayder or Haydr, 
the ſon of Soltan Juneyd, the ſon of Sheykh Ibrahim, 
the ſon of Sheykh Ali, the ſon of Sheykh Muſa, the 
fon of Sheykh Scfi, who was the 13th in a direct line 
from Ali the ſon-in-law of the prophet Mahomet. 
When Tamerlane returned from the defeat of Bajazet 
the Turkiſh ſultan, he carried with him a great num - 
ber of captives out of Karamania and Anatolia, all of 
whom he intended to put to deatl: on ſome remarkable 
occaſion; and with this reſolution he entered Ardebil, 
or Ardevil, a city of Aderbijan, about 25 miles to the 
eaſt of Tanrus, where he continued for ſome days. At 
this time lived in that city the Sheykh Safi or Sefi 
abovementioned, reputed by the inhabitants to be a 
ſaint; and, as ſuch, much reverenced by them. The 
fame of Safi's ſanity ſo much moved Tamerlane, that 
he paid him frequent vifits; and, when he was about 
to depart, promiſed to grant whatever favour he ſhould 
aſk. Sheykh Safi, who had been informed of Tamer- 
lane's defign to put the captives to death, requeſted of 
the conqueror that he would ſpare the lives of thoſe 
unfortunate men. Tamerlane, defirous of obliging 
him, not only granted this requeſt, but delivered them 
up to him to be diſpoſed of as he thonght fit ; upon 
which the Sheykh forviſhed them with cloaths and o- 
ther neceſſaries as well as he could, and ſent them home 
to their reſpective countries. This generous action 
proved very beneficial to the family ; for the people 
were ſo much affected with ſuch an extraordinary in- 
ſtance of virtue, that they repaired in great numbers to 


Safi, bringing with them conſiderable preſents ; and 


this ſo frequently, that few days paſſed in which he was 
not viſited by many. Thus the deſcendants of the 
Sheykh made a conſpicuous figure till the year 1486, 
when they were all deftroyed by the Turkmans except 
Iſmael, who fled to Ghilan, where he lived under the 
protection of the king of that country; after which he 
became conſpicuous on the following occaſion. 
There was at that time, among the Mahometans, 
a vait number of people diſperſed over Aſia; and 
among theſe a particular party who followed that of 
Haydr the father of Iſmael, which Sheyk Safi, one 
of his auceſtors, had brought into great reputation. 
Iſmael, who bad aſſumed the ſurname of Saß, or Sage, 
finding that Perſia was all in confuſion, and hearing 
that there was a great number of the Hayderian ſe& 
in Karamania, removed thither. There he collected 
7000 of his party, all devoted to the intereſt of his 
family; and while he was yet only 14 years of age, 
conquered Shirwan. After this he purſued his con- 
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queſts; and as his antagoniſts never united to oppoſe 
him, had conquered the greateſt part of Perſia, and re. 
duced the city of Bagdad by the year 1510. How. 
ever, his conqueſts on the welt fide were ſoon ſtopped 
by the Turks; for, in 1511, he received a great defeat 
from Salem I. who took Tauris; and would probably 
have cruſhed the empire of Iſmael in its infancy, had 
he not thought the conqueſt of Egypt more important 
than that of Perſia. After his defeat by Sclim, If. 
mae] never undertook any thing of conſequence. He 
died in 1523, leaving the crown to his eldeſt ſon Tah- 
malp I. 

The new Shah was a man of very limited abilities, 
and was therefore invaded by the Turks almoſt inftant- 
ly on his acceſſion to the throne, However, they were 
obliged to retreat by an inundation, which overflowed 
their camp, and which frightened them with its red 
colour, probably arifing from the nature of the ſoil 
over which it paſſed. Thamaſp, however, reduced 
Georgia to a province of the Perſian empire; that 
country being in his time divided among a number of 
petty princes, who, by reaſon of their diviſions, were 
able to make little oppoſition. 


The reigns of the ſucceeding princes afford nothing Reign 
remarkable till the time of Shah Abbas I. ſurnamed 9% 


the Great. He aſcended the throne in the year 1584; 
and his firſt care was to recover from the Turks and 
Tartars the large provinces they had ſeized which for- 
merly belonged to the Perſian empire. He began with 
declaring war againſt the latter, who had ſeized the 
fineſt part of Choraſſan. Accordingly, having raiſed 
a powerful army, he entered that province, where he 
was met by Abdallah. Khan the chief of the Uſbeck 
Tartars. The two armies lay in fight of each other 
for fix months ; but at length Abbas attacked and de- 
feated his enemies, forcing them, for that time, to 
abandon Choraſſan. Here he continued for three years; 
and on his leaving that place, fixed the ſeat of govern- 
ment at Iſpaban, where it has continued ever ſince. 
His next expedition was againſt the Turks. Under- 
ſtanding that the garriſon of Tauris were in no expec- 
tation of an enemy, he formed a deſign of ſurpriſing 
the place; and, having privately aſſembled a few for- 
ces, he marched with ſuch celerity, that he reached a 
paſs called $Sh4jbli, very near Tauris, in fx days, tho 
it is uſually 18 or 20 days journey for the caravans. 
Here the Turks had poſted a few ſoldiers, rather for 
the purpoſe of collecting the cuſtoms on ſuch commo- 
dities as were brought that way, than of defending the 
paſs againſt an enemy. Before they came in fight of 
this paſs, Abbas and ſome of his officers left the relt 


of the army, and rode briſkly up to the turnpike. 


Here the ſecretary of the cuſtom-houſe, taking them 
for merchants, demanded the uſual duties. Abbas re- 


| plied, that the perſon who had the purſe was behind, 


but at the ſame time ordered ſome money to be gen 
him. But while the ſecretary was counting it, be was 
ſuddenly Rabbed by the Shah's order; and the officers 
who were with him ſuddenly falling upon the few ſol- 
diers who were there, obliged them to ſubmit ; after 
which he entered the paſs with his army. The go. 
vernor of Tauris marched out with all the troops be 
could collect on ſo ſhort a warning; but being interior 
to the Perſians, he was utterly defeated, and himſe 
taken priſoner; after which the city was oblige 15 
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ſubmit, as alſo a number of places in the neighbour- 
hood. One city only, called Orumi, being very 
ſtrongly ſituated, reſiſted all the efforts of Abbas; but 
was at laſt taken by the aſſiſtance of the Curds, whom 
ne gained over by promiſing to ſhare the plunder of 
the place with them. But inſtead of this, he formed a 
deſigu to cut them all off at once; fearing that they 
might at another time do the Turks a ſervice of the 
ſame nature that they had done to him juſt now. For 
this reaſon he invited their chiefs to dine with him; 
and having brought them to a tent, the entrance to 
which had ſeveral turnings; and on the inſide were 
{tationed two executioners, who cut off the heads of the 
ouelts as ſoon as they entered. | 

? After this Shah Abbas conſiderably enlarged his do- 
minions, and repelled two dangerous invaſions of the 
Turks, He attempted alſo to promote commerce, and 
civilife his ſobjects; but ſtained all his great actions 
by his abominable cruelties, which he practiſed on every 
one who gave him the leaſt cauſe of offence; nay, fre- 
quently without any cauſe at all. He took the Iſle of 
Ormus from the Portugueſe, who had kept it fince 
1507, by the aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſh ſhips in 16223 
and died fix years after, aged 70. 

The princes who ſucceeded Shah Abbas the Great, 
were remarkable only for their cruclties and debauch- 
eries, which occaſioned V revolution in 1716, when 
the Shah Huſſeyn was dethroned by the Afghans, a 
people inhabiting the country between Perſia and In- 
dia; who being oppreſſed by the miniſters, revolted 
under the conduct of one Mereweis. The princes of 
the Aſghan race continued to enjoy the ſovereignty 
for no more than 16 years, when Aſhraff the reigning 
Shah was dethroned by one of his officers. On this 
Tahamaſp, otherwiſe called Prince Thamas, the only 
ſurvivor of the family of Abbas, aſſembling an army, 
invited into his ſervice Nadir Khan, who had obtain- 
ed great reputation for his valour and conduct. He 
was the ſon of a Perfian nobleman, on the frontiers of 
Uſbeck Tartary; and his uncle, who was his guar- 
dian, keeping him out of poſſeſſion of the caſtle and 
eſtate, which was his inheritance, he took to robbing 
the caravans z and, having increaſed his followers to 
upwards of 500 men, became the terror of that part 
of the country, and eſpecially of his uncle, who had 
ſeized his eftate. His uncle therefore reſolved to make 
his peace with him, -and with that view invited him to 
the caſtle, where he entertained him in a ſplendid man- 
ner; but Nadir Khan ordered his throat to be cut 
next night, and all his people to be turned out of the 
caſtle. No ſooner had Nadir Khan got the command 
of the Perſian army, than he ade and defeated the 
uſurper Eſriff, put him to death, and recovered all the 
places the Turks and Ruſſians had made themſelves 
maſters of during the rebellion ; and then prince 'Tha- 
mas ſeemed to beeſtabliſhed on the throne: but Nadir 
Khan, to whom Thamas had given the name of Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, that is, the Slave of Thamas, think- 
ing his ſervices not ſufficiently rewarded, and pretend- 
ing that the king had a deſign againſt his life, or at 
lealt to ſt him aſide, conſpired againlt his ſovereign, 
and put him to death, as is ſuppoſed: after which, he 
wurped the throne, ſtyliog himſelf Shah Nadir, or 
King Nadir. 


He afterwards laid ſiege to Candahor, of which a 
Vor. VIII. ny * 
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ſon of Mereweis had poſſeſſed himſelf, While he lay Perf. 


at this ſiege, the court of the Great Mogul being di- 

ſtrated with factions, one of the parties invited Shah 

Nadir to come to their aſſiſtance, and betrayed the Mo- 

gul into his bands. He thereupon marched to Delhi, 

the capital of India, and ſummoned all the viceroys 

and governors of provinces to attend him, and brin 

with them all the treaſures they could raiſe, and thoſe 

that did not bring as much as he expeRed, he tortured 

and put to death. Having thus amaſſed the greateſt 

treaſure that ever prince was maſter of, he returned to 

Perſia, giving the Mogul his liberty, on condition of 

his reſigning the provinces on the welt ſide of the In- 

dus to the crown of Perſia, He afterwards made a 

conqueſt of Uſbeck Tartary, and plundered Bochara the 

capital city. Then he marched againſt the Dagiſtan 

Tartars; but loſt great part of his army in their moun- 

tains, without fighting. He defeated the Turks in 

ſeveral engagements; but laying ſiege to Bagdad, was 

twice compelled to raiſe the ſiege. He proceeded to 

change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar, hanged 

up the chief priefts, put his own ſon to death, and was 

guilty of ſuch cruelty, that he was at length af[.flina- 

ted by his own relations, anno 1747. A conteſt up- 

on this enſued between theſe relations for the crown; 

which continued for ſeveral years, aud made Perſia a 

dreadful ſcene of confuſion, bloodſhed, and devaſtation : 

but at laſt fortune declared in favour of Kerim Khan, 

who was crowned in the month of October 1763, at 

Tauris. 54 
As to the air and climate of this country, confider- Airan« 

ing the great extent thereof, it caunot but be very dif. Bitte ot 

ferent, according to the ſituation of its ſeveral parts 1 

ſome being frozen with cold, whilſt others are burnt 

with heat at the ſame time of the year. The air, 

wherever it is cold, is dry ; but, where it is extremely 

hot, it is ſometimes moiſt. All along the coaſt of the 

Perſian Gulph, from weſt to eaſt, to the very mouth 

of the river Indus, the heat for four months is ſo ex- 

ceſſive, that even thoſe who are born in the country, 

unable to bear it, are forced to quit their houſes, and 

retire to the mountains; ſo that ſuch as travel in theſe 

parts, at that ſeaſon, find none in the villages but 

wretched poor creatures, left there to watch the effects 

of the rich, at the expence of their own health. The 

extreme heat of the air, as it is inſupporteble, ſo it 

makes it prodigiouſſy unwholeſome ; ſtrangers fre- 

quently falling fick there, and ſeldom eſcaping. The 

eaſtern provinces of Perſia, from the river Indus to the 

borders of Tartary, are ſubject to great heats, though 

not quite ſo unwholeſome as on the coaſts of the In- 

dian Ocean and the Perſian Gulph ; but in the nor- 

thern provinces, on the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, the 

heat is full as great, and, though attended with moi- 

{ture, as unwholeſome as on the coaſt before mention- 

ed. From Ottober to May, there is no country in the 

world more pleaſant than this ; but the people carry 

indclible marks of the maliga influence of their ſum- 

mers, looking all of them of a faint yellow, and ha- 

ving neither ſtrength nor ſpirits; though, about the end 

of April, they abandon their houſes, and retire to the 

mountains, which are 25 or 3o leagues from the ſea. 

But this moiſtneſs in the air is only in theſe parts: the 

reſt of Perſia enjoys a dry air, the ſky being perfectly 

ſerene, and hardly ſo much as a cloud ſeen to fly there- 
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in. Though it ſeldom rains, it does not follow that the 
heat admits of no mitigation for in the night, not- 
withſtanding there is not a cloud to be ſeen, and the 
ſky is ſo clear, that the ſtars alone afford a light 


ſufſicient to travel by, a briſk wind ſprings up, which 


laſts until within an hour of the morning, and gives 
ſach a coolneſs to the air, that a man can diſpenſe 
with a tolerable warm garment. The ſeaſons in gene- 
ral, and particularly in the middle of this kingdom, 
happen thus: the winter, beginning in November, and 
laſting until March, is very ſharp and rude, attended 
with froſt and ſnow; which laſt deſcends in great flakes 
on the mountains, but never in the plains. There are 
mountains, three days journey to the welt of Spauhawn, 
or Iſpahan, on which the ſnow lies for eight months 
in the year. From the month of March to that of 
May there are briſk winds; from May to September 
the air is ſerene and dry, refreſhed by pleaſant gales, 
which blow in the night, at evening and morning; 
and in September and November the. wind blows as 
in the ſpring. The great drineſs of the air exemps 
Perſia from thunder and earthquakes. In the ſpring, 
indeed, there ſometimes falls hail; and, as the harveſt 
is then pretty far advanced, it does a great deal of 
miſchief. The rainbow is ſeldom ſeen in this country, 
becauſe there riſe not vapours ſufficient to form it; but 
in the night there are ſeen rays of light ſhooting thro” 
the firmament, and followed as it were by a train of 


ſmoke. The winds, however briſk, ſeldom ſwell into 


ſtorms or tempeſts; but, on the other hand, they are 
ſometimes poiſonous and infectious on the ſhore of the 
Gulph, as all travellers agree. Mr Tavernier ſays, that 
at Gombroon people often find themſelves {truck by a 
ſouth wind, in ſuch a manner that they cry, I burn;” 
and immediately fall down dead. M. le Brun tells us, 
that he was aſſured while he was there, that the wea- 
ther was ſometimes ſo exceſſively ſultry as to melt the 
ſeals of letters, At this time the people go in their 
ſhirts, and are continvally ſprinkled with cold water; 
and ſome even lie ſeveral hours naked in the water. A- 
mong the inconveniencies conſequent from this malign 
diſpoſition of the air, one of the moſt terrible is the 
engendering, in the arms and legs, a kind of long 
ſmall worms, which cannot be extracted without great 


danger of breaking them; upon which a mortification 
enſues. 


The ſoil of Perſia is in general ſtony, ſandy, bar- 


ren, and every where ſo dry, that, if it be not water- 
ed, it produces nothing, not even graſs; but, where 
they can turn the water into their plains and valleys, 
it is not unfruitful, There is a great difference in 
point of fertility, in the different provinces of the em- 
pire; and thoſe of Media, Iberia, Hyrcania, and Bac- 
tria, are now, in a great meaſure, what they were for- 
merly, and ſurpaſs molt of the others in their produc- 
tions. All along the Perfian Gulph, the foil is ſtill 
more barren, cattle leſs plenty, and every thing in a 
worſe condition than any where elſe. 

Though there is ſcarce a province in Perſia which 
does not produce wine, yet the wine of ſome provinces 
is much more eſteemed than that of others; but Schi- 
ras wine is univerſally allowed to be the very belt in 
Perſia: inſomuch, that it is a common proverb there, 
That to live happily one mult eat the bread of Yezd, 
and drink the wine of Schiras. 
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The grain moſt common in Perſia is wheat; which pac, 
is wonderfully fair and clean.” As for barley, rice, and 
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millet, they only make bread of them in ſome places, 
as in Courdeſtan, when their wheat-bread is exhauſted 
before the return of harveſt. They do not cultivate in 
this country either oats or rye; except where the Ar- 
menians are ſettled, who make great uſe of the latter 
in Lent. Rice is the univerſal aliment of all ſorts of 
people in Perſia; for this reaſon they are extremely 


care ful in its cultivation; for, after they have ſown it 


in the ſame manner as other grain, they in three months 
time tranſplant it, root by root, into fields, which are 
well watered, otherwiſe it would never attain that per. 
fection in which we find it there; ſince it is ſofter, 
ſooner boiled, and more delicious, than the ſame grain 
in any other part of the world. Perhaps its taſte is, 
in ſome meaſure, heightened by a practice they make 
uſe of to give it a gloſly whiteneſs, iz. by cleanling 
it, after it 18 beaten out of the huſks, with a mixture of 
flour and ſalt. Corn ripens exceedingly in this coun- 
try ; ſo that in ſome parts they have a threefold crop 
in the year. The Perſian bread is generally very thin, 
white, and good; and commonly cheap enough. 
Metals of all forts have been found in Perſia. Since 
the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, iron, copper, and 
lead, have been very common; but there are no gold 
or ſilver mines open at preſent; though, as Perſia is a 
very mountainous country, ſuch might very probably 
be found, if pains were taken to ſearch them out. 
There are filver mines in Kirman and Mzzanderan, 
and one not far from Spauhawn ; but they cannot be 
worked for want of wood. Minerals are alſo found in 
Perſia in abundance; eſpecially ſulphur, ſaltpetre, ſalt, 
and alum. Nothing is more common in this country 


than to meet with plains, ſometimes 10 leagues in 


length, covered entirely with ſalt, and others with ſul- 
phur or alum. In ſome places ſalt is dug out of mines, 
and even uſed in building houſes, Marble, free-ſtone, 
and ſlate, are found in great plenty about Hammadan. 
The marble is of four. colours, viz. white, black, red 
and black, and white and black. Perſia yields two 
ſorts of petroleum, or napthe; namely, black and 
white. In the neighbourhood of Tauris they ſind 
azure; but it is not ſo good as that brought from Tar- 
tary. Among the moſt valuable productions of Perſia, 
are the precious ſtones called zurguoi/es, of which there 
are ſeveral rocks or mines. 

The horſes of Perſia are the moſt beautiful of the 
Eaſt, though they are not ſo much eſteemed as thoſe 
of Arabia; ſo great, however, is the demand for them, 
that the fineſt ones will fetch from gol. to 450]. fer- 
ling. They are higher than the Engliſh ſaddle-horſes; 
ſtreight before, with a ſmall head, legs wonderfully 
fender, and finely proportioned ; they are mighty 
gentle, good travellers, very light and ſprightly, and 
do good ſervice till they are 18 or 20 years old. The 
great numbers of them ſold into Turkey and the Indies, 
though none can be carried out of the kingdom with- 
out ſpecial licence from the king, is what makes them 
ſo dear. Next to horſes, we may reckon mules, whic 
are much eſteemed here, and are very fine : and next 
to theſe we may juſtly place aſſes, of which they have 
in this country two forts; the firſt bred in Perſia, bes") 
and doltiſh, as aſſes in other countries are; the other 


01iginally of an Arabian breed, the moſt docile rx 
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aſeſul eresture of its kind in the world, They are uſed 
wholly for the ſaddle; being remarkable for their eaſy 
manner of going, and are very ſure-footed, carrying 
their heads lofty, and moving gracefully. Some of 
them are valucd at 200. ſterling. The mulcs here are 
alſo very fine; they pace well, never fall, and are ſel- 
dom tired. The bigheſt price of a mule is about 451, 
fterling. Camels are alſo numerous in Perſia, and very 
ſerviceable ; they call them #echty- krouch- kenion, i. e. 
the © ſhips of the land 3”? becauſe the inland trade is 
carried on by them, as the foreign is by ſhips. Of theſe 
camels there are two ſorts, the northern and ſouthern: 
the latter, which is much the ſmaller, but ſwifter, will 
carry a load of about 700 weight, and trot as faſt as 
a horſe will gallop z the other will travel with a load 
of 1200 or 1300 weight; both are profitable to their 
maſters, as colting little or nothing to keep. They 
travel without halter or reins; grazing on the road 
from time to time, notwithſtanding their load. They 
are managed entirely by the voice; thoſe who direct 
them making uſe of a kind of ſong, and the came] ma- 
ving briſker, or at its ordinary pace, as they keep a 
quicker or lower time. The camels ſhed their hair ſo 
clean in the ſpring, that they look like ſcalded ſwine 
but then they are pitched over, to keep the flies from 
ſinging them. The camels hair is the moſt profitable 
fleece of all the tame beaſts: fine ſtuffs are made of it; 
and in Europe, hats, with a mixture of a little bea- 
ver. 

As beef is little eaten in Perſia, their oxen are ge- 
nerally employed in ploughing, and other ſorts of la- 
bour. Hogs are nowhere bred in Perſia, if we except 
a province or two on the borders of the Caſpian Seca. 
Sheep and deer are very common throughout all Perſia. 

Of wild beaſts, the number is not great in that coun- 
try, becauſe there are few foreſts; but where there are 
any, as in Hyrcania, now called Tabri/tan, abundance 
of lions, bears, tigers, leopards, porcupines, wild 
boars, and wolves, are to be found; but the laſt are not 
ſo numerous as any of the other ſpecies. 

There are but few inſeAs in this country; which 
may be aſcribed to the drineſs of the climate. In ſome 
provinces, however, there is an infinite number of lo- 
cults or graſhoppers, which fly about in ſuch clouds 
as to darken the air, In certain parts of the Perſian 
dominions they have large black ſcorpions, ſo veno- 
mous, that ſuch as are ſtung by them die in a few 
hours. In others, they have lizards, frightfully ugly, 
which are an ell long, and as thick as a large toad, 
their ſkins being as hard and tough as that of the ſea- 
dog: they are faid to attack and kill men ſometimes; 
but that may be doubted. The ſoutheru provinces are 
infefted with gnats; ſome with long legs, like thoſe we 
call midges; and ſome white, and as ſmall as fleas, 
which make no buzzing, but fling ſuddenly, and ſo 
imartly, that the ſting is like the prick of a needle. 

mong the reptiles is a long ſquare worm, called by 
the inhabitants hazar-pey, i. e. * thouſand-feet,” be- 
cauſe its whole body is covered with feet: it runs pro- 
®igioufly fait; and its bite is dangerous, and even mor- 
ial, if it gets into the ear, | 

There are in Perſia all the ſeveral ſorts of fowls 
which we have in Europe, but not in ſuch great plenty; 
"Kcepting, however, wild and tame pigeons, of which 


valt numbers are kept all over the kingdom, chiefly on 
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account of their dung; which is the beſt manure for Pc(ſia, 


melons, It is a great diverſion among the lower ſort 


of people in town and country to catch pigeons, tho“ 


it be forbidden: for this purpoſe they have pigeons ſo 
taught, that flying in one flock, they ſurround ſuch 
wild ones as they find in the field, and bring them back 
with them to their maſters. 'The partridges of this 
country are the largeſt and fineſt in the world, being 
generally of the ſize of our fowls. Geeſe, ducks, cranes, 
herons, and many other ſorts of water-fowl, are common 
here; as are likewiſe nightingales, which are heard all 


the year, but chicfly in the ſpring; martlets, which learn 


whatever words are taught them; and a bird called 
noura, which chatters inceſſantly, and repeats what- 
ever it hears. Of birds of a larger fize, the moſt re- 
markable is the pelican, by the Perſians called tacah, 
i. e. water - cartier; and alſo miſc, i. e. ſheep;” 


becauſe it is as large as one of thoſe animals“. There See Pclis 


are in Perſia various birds of prey. Some of their fal- canus. 


cons are the largeſt and fineſt in the world: the people 
take great pains to teach them to fly at game; the 
Perſian lords being great lovers of falconry, and the 
king having generally 800 of theſe fort of birds, each of 
which has a perſon to attend it. 
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There is perhaps no country in the world which, ge- Mountains, 
nerally ſpeaking, is more mountainous than Perſia; rivers, aud 


but many of them yield neither fprings nor metals, 
and but few of them are ſhaded with trees. It is true, 
ſome of the chief of them are ſituated on the frontiers, 
and ſerve as a kind of natural ramparts, or bulwarks, 
to this vaſt empire. Among the latter are the moun- 
tains of Caucaſus and Ararat, ſometimes called the 
mountains of Dagheſtan; which fill all the ſpace between 
the Euxine and Caſpian Seas: thoſe called Taurus, and 
the ſeveral branches thereof, run through Perſia from 
Natolia to India, and fill all the middle of the coun- 
try. 

As to rivers, except the Araxes, which riſes in the 
mountains of Armenia, and falls into the Kur or Cy- 
rus before it reaches the Caſpian Sea, there is not one 
navigable ftream in this country. The Oxus divides 
Perſia on the north- eaſt, from Uſbeck Tartary. The 
Indus alſo may now be reckoned among the rivers of 
Perſia, as the provinces lying to the welt of that river 
are now in poſſeſſion of that crown : this river is ſaid 
to run a courſe of more than 1000 miles, and overflows 
all the low grounds in April, May, and June. 

The ſeas on the ſouth of Perſia are, the Gulph of 
Perſia or Baſſora, the Gulph of Ormus, and'the Indian 
Ocean. The only fea on the north is the Caſpian, or 
Hyrcanian ſea; which is more properly a lake, havin 
no communication with any other fea. Theſe ſeas, to- 
gether with the lakes and rivers, ſupply Perſia with 
plenty of fiſh, The Caſpian ſea contains very fine fiſh 
on one ſide; and the Perſian Gulph on the other, is 
believed to have more fiſh than any other ſea in the 
world. On the coaſts of this gulph is taken a ſort of 
fiſh, for which they have no particular name: its fleſh 
is of a red colour, very delicious, and ſome of them 
weigh 200 or zoo pounds. The river-fiſh are chiefly 
barbels; but far from being good. Thoſe of the lakes 
are carps and ſhads. In the river at Spauhawn are a 
great number of crabs, which crawl up the trees, and 
live night and day under the leaves, whence they are 
taken; and are eſteemed very delicious food. 
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The Engliſh, and other nations, trade with the 


Perſians ſeveral ways, particularly by the Gulph of 
Ormus at Gombroon, and by the way of Turkey. A 


trade alſo was not many years fince opened by the 


Engliſh with Perſia through Ruſſia and the Caſpian 
Sea ; but that is now diſcontinued, having been prohi- 
bited by the court of Ruſſia, who were apprehenſive 
that the Engliſh would teach the Perfians to build 
ſhips, and dilpute the navigation of the Caſpian- Sea 
with them. The principal commodities and manufac- 
tures of Perſia are, raw and wrought filks, mohair, 
camblets, carpets, leather; for which, and ſome others, 
the European merchants exchange chiefly woollen ma- 
nufactures; but the trade is carried on altogether in 
European ſhipping, the Perſians having ſcarce any 
ſhips of their own, and the Ruſſians the ſole naviga- 
tion of the Caſpian Sea. There is not a richer or more 
profitable trade in the world, than that which is carried 
on between Gombroon and Surat in the Eaft Indies ; 
andthe Engliſh Eaſt India company frequently let out 
their ſhips to traniport the merchandiſe of the Banians 
and Armenians from Perſia to India. The civil wars 
which deſolated this country, and put a ſtop to all 
trade, after the death of Shah Nadir, ſeem to have 
been over ſeveral years, Kerim Khan, one of the com- 
petitors, having gained ſuch a ſuperiority in the year 
1763 over his rivals, that he was crowned king; ſince 
which time peace and tranquillity ſeem to have taken 
place of anarchy and confuſion. The Shah; or ſove- 
reign of Perſia, is the chief merchant ; and he uſually 
employs his Armenian ſubjects to traffic for him in 
every part of the world. The king's agents muſt have 
the refuſal of all merchandiſe, before his ſubjeAs are 
permitted to trade. It is computed that Perſia pro- 


duces yearly upwards of 22, oo bales of filk, chiefly 


in the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan, each bale 
weighing 263 pounds. Vaſt quantities of Perſian filk 
uſed to be imported into Europe, eſpecially by the 
Dutch, Engliſh, and Ruſſians, before the civil wars 
began. The goods exported from Perſia to India are, 
tobacco, all ſorts of fruits, pickled and preſerved, e- 
ſpecially dates, marmalade, wines, diſtilled waters, 
horſes, Perhan feathers, and Turkey leather of all ſorts 
and colours, a great quantity whereof is alſo export- 
The 
exports to Turkey are, tobacco, galls, thread, goats 
hair, ſtuffs, mats, box-work, and many other things. 
As there are no poſts in the eaſt, and trading by com- 
miſſion, with the uſe of bills of exchange, is little 
known, traffic muſt proceed in a very aukward heavy 
manner, in compariſon of that of Europe. 

The molt current money of Perſia are the abaſſees, 
worth about 1s. 4d. Sterling, they are of the fineſt 
ſilver. An abaſſee is worth two mahmoudes ; a mah- 
moude, two ſhahees; and a ſhahee, ten ſingle or five 
double caſbeghes : theſe laſt pieces are of braſs, the 
others of filver ; for gold is not current in trade. The 
ſnahees are not very common; but mahmoudes and 
caſbe ghes are current every where. Horſes, camels, 
houſes, &c. are generally fold by the toman, which is 
an imaginary coin, worth 200 ſhahees, or 50 abaſſees; 
and they uſually reckon their eftates that way. Such a 
one, they ſay, is worth ſo many tomans, as we ſay 
pounds in England. 

Perſia is an abſolute monarchy, the lives and eſtates 
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of the people 1 entirely at the diſpoſal of 
prince, The king has no council eſtabliſhed, but i 
adviſed by ſuch miniſters as are moſt in favour; and 
the reſolutions taken among the women of the haram 
frequently defeat the beſt laid deſigns. - The crown is 
hereditary, excluding only the females. The ſong of 
a daughter are allowed to inherit. The laws of Perſia 
exclude the blind from the throne ; which is the reaſon 
that the reigning prince uſually orders the eyes of all 
the males of the royal family, of whom he hag any 
jealouſy, to be put out. The king has generally a 
great many wives, which it would be death for any 
one, belides the evnuchs, who have the ſuperinten. 
dance of them, to look at, or even ſee by accident; 
wherefore, when he travels, notice is given to all men 
to quit the road, nay their very houſes, and to retire 
to a great diſtance. ; 

The prime miniſter is called attemaet doulet, which 
ſignifies the direQor of the empire, and alſo vizir azem, 
or the great ſupporter of the empire; as he alone al- 
moſt ſuſtains the whole weight of the adminiſtration, 
This miniſter's chief ſtudy is to pleaſe his maſter, to ſe. 
cure to himſelf an aſcendant over his mind, and to avoid 
whatever may give him any uneaſineſs or umbrage. 
With this view, he never fails to flatter bim, to extol 
him above all the princes upon earth, and to throw a 
thick veil over every thing that might help to open his 
eyes, or diſcover to him the weakneſs of the ſtate. He 
even takes particular care to keep the king in utter 
ignorance, to hide from him, or at leaſt to ſoften, all 
unwelcome news; and, above all, to exalt immoderate- 
ly every the leaſt advantage he obtains over his ene- 
mies. As he takes theſe methods, which indeed are 
and muſt be taken, more or leſs, by the miniſters of 
every deſpotic prince, to ſecure the favour and confi- 
dence of his maſter ; ſo the inferior officers and go- 
vernors of provinces are obliged to employ all the 
means in their power to ſecure the prin: miniſters, 
they depending no leſs upon him than he does upon 
the king. There is a gradation of deſpotiſm and fla- 
very, down from the prime miniſter. to the loweſt re- 
tainer to the court, or dependent on the government. 
Children are ſometimes, in Perſia, required by the 
king to cut off the ears and noſe, and even to cut the 
throats, of their parents ; and theſe orders cannot be 
objected to, without endangering their own lives. In- 
deed, their baſeneſs and mercenarineſs are ſuch, that 
they will perpetrate ſuch atrocious deeds without the 
leaſt ſcruple or difficulty, when they have a promiſe 
or expectation of poſſeſſing their polls. The prime mi- 
niſters, notwithſtanding the precarious footing on 
which they ſtand, in fie of their abilities or good 
fortune, ſometimes continue in their employments du- 
ring life, or, if removed, are only baniſhed to ſome 
city, where they are allowed to ſpend the remainder 
of their days in a private ſtation. 

Next to the prime miniſter are the na-dir, or grand- 
maſter of the houſehold ; the mehter, or groom of the 
chambers, who is always a white eunuch ; the mi- 
akbor-baſhe, or maſter of the horſe ; the mir-ſhikar- 
baſhe, or great huntſman and falconer; the divan- 
beggi, or chief juſtice, to whom there lies an appeal 
from the deroga, or the lieutenant of police, in every 
town; the vacka-nuviez, or recorder of events, or fi 
ſecretary of ſtate ; the muſlau- ſne · elmenaleck, or -— 
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| fter of the accounts and finances of the kingdom; the 


— numes-humbaſhes, or the king's chief phyficians; the 


ſhickada-fibaſhe, or inſpeQor of the palace, and re- 

ulator of rank at court; and the khans, or governors 
of provinces, under whom are other governors, called 
ſoltans, appointed alſo by the king. 

The chief miniſters, in ſpirituals, are the zedder, or 
rand-pontiff, anſwering to the mufti among the 
Turks! under him are the ſheik-el, ſelom, and cadi, 
who decide in all matters of religion, and make all 
contracts, teſtaments, and other public deeds, being 
appointed by the king in all the principal towns; and 
next to theſe are the pichnamas, or directors of the 
prayers; and the moullahs, or doctors of the law. 

There is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpect ſhewn 
to a man on account of his family, except to thoſe 
who are of the blood of their great prophet or pa- 
triarchs; but every man 1s eſteemed according to the 
polt he poſſeſſes; and when he is diſmiſſed he loſes 
his honour, and he is no longer diſtinguiſhed from the 
vulgar, 

With reſpect to to the forces of Perſia, their two 
bodies, called the Xort/hies and Goulans, that ſerve on 
horſeback, are well kept and paid, and may amount, 
the former to about 22,000, and the latter to about 
18,000. The kortſhies are deſcended from an ancient 
but foreign race; and the goulans are either Georgian 
renegadoes or ſlaves, or the children of ſlaves of all na- 
tions. The infantry, called Tangtchies, are picked 
out from among the moſt robuſt and vigorous of the 
pealants, and compoſe a body of 40,000 or 50,000- 
The Perſians have few fortified towns, and had no 
ſhips of war till Kovli Khan built a royal navy, and 
among them had a man of war of 80 guns; but fince 
= death of that uſurper, we hear no more of their 

cet, 

The arms of the king of Perſis are a lion couchant, 
looking at the ſun as he riſes over his back. His uſual 
title is Shah or Patſhaw, the diſpoſer of kingdoms.” 
Pacy add alſo to the king's titles thoſe of ſultan, and 
chan or cham, which is the title of the Tartar ſovereigns. 
To acts of tate the Perſian monarch does not ſubſcribe 
his name; but the grant runs in this manner, viz. 
T, 4% act, or edict, is given by him whom the univerſe 
CUCNS. 

As to the manners of the ancient Perſians, we know 
little of them; excepting that they were exceedingly 
voluptuous and effeminate. After the conqueſt of the 
empire by Alexander, the Greek diſcipline and mar- 
nal ſpirit being in part communicated to them, they 
became much more formidable; and hence the Par- 
thians were found to be a match, not only for the Syro- 
acedonian princes, but even for the Romans. Of 
their manners we know little or nothing, but that to 
oy valour and military ſkill they joined in a ſurpri- 
. 5 Jegree all the luxury and diſſipation of the ancient 
ns. 


| 1 modern Perſians, like che Turks, plundering 
all the adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, are 
rn of a good ſtature, ſhape, and complection; but 
” wat or ancient Perſians, are homely, ill-ſhaped, 
g 2 umſy, with a rough ſkin, and olive complections. 
2 ny provinces, not only the compleQions but the 

"Htutions of the inhabitants, ſuffer greatly by the 


extreme heat and unwholeſomeneſs of the air. The 
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Perſian women, too, are generally handſome and well- 


3 


ſhaped, but much inferior to thoſe of Georgia and Cir- 
caſſia, The men wear large turbans on their heads, 
ſome of them very rich, interwoven with gold and ſil- 
ver; a veſt, girt with a ſaſh; and over it a looſe gar- 
ment, ſomething ſhorter; with ſandals, or ſlippers, on 
their feet. When they ride, which they do every day, 
if it be but to a houſe in the ſame town, they wear 
pliant boots of yellow leather ; the furniture of their 
horſes is extremely rich, and the ſtirrups generally of 
ſilver: whether on horſcback or on foot, they wear a 
broad ſword and a dagger in their ſaſh, The dreſs of 
the women does not differ much from that of the men; 
only their veſts are longer, and they wear ſtiffened caps 
on their heads, and their hair down. 

Their uſual drink is water znd ſherbet, as in other 
Mahometan countries, wine being prohibited; but the 
officers and ſoldiers frequently break through theſe re- 
ſtraints, and drink wine, which is made by the Arme- 
nians and Gaures in Schiras and other Perſian pro- 
vinces; ard none of them make any ſcruple of intoxi- 
cating themſelves with opium, of which any of them 
will eat as much as would poiſon half a dozen Chri- 
ſtians. 

The Perſians excel more in poetry than any other 
ſort of literature; and aftrologers are now in as great 
reputation in Perſia as the magi were formerly. Their 
books are all manuſcripts, the art of printing having not 
yet been introduced among them: they excel indeed 
in writing, and have eight different hands, They write 
from the right hand to the left, as the Arabs do. In 
their ſhort-hand, they uſe the letters of the alphabet; 
and the ſame letters, differently pointed, will have 20 
different ſignifications. In ſhort, the Perſians are born 
with as good natural parts as any people in the Eaſt, 
but make a bad uſe of them; being great diſſemblers, 
cheats, liars, and flatterers, and having a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to voluptuouſneſs, luxury, idleneſs, and indo— 
lence; vices; indeed, to which the Aftatics in general 
are much addicted. 

PERSIAN Wu ETI. Sce HyprosTaATiCs. 

PERSICA, the Pzachn, is by Linnæus referred 
to the ſame claſs and genus with amygdalus ; how- 
ever, as they are ſo commonly reckoned to be difler- 
ent genera, we have thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
them. There are a great variety of peach-trees plant- 
ed in the gardens, ſome of which are preſerved only 
for the beauty of their flowers, but molt of them for 
the ſake of the fruit. Of thoſe remarkable for the 
beauty of their flowers the principal are, 1. The vul- 
garis, or common peach-tree, with double flowers, 
which is a very great ornament in gardens, producing 
very large double flowers of a beautiful red or purple 
colour, and grows to a conſiderable ſize. 2. The hu- 
milis, or dwarf-almond. 3. 'The africana, or double- 
flowering dwarf-almond. "Theſe two reach not above 
the height of three or four feet, though their flowers 
are of equal beauty with the former. 

Of the peach-trees cultivated for the ſake of their 
fruit there are a great number, to deſcribe which par- 
ticularly would exceed the proper bounds of this ar- 
tiele. They are raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, 
which ſhould be planted in autumn on a bed of light 
dry earth, about three inches deep and four inches 


aſunder. In the winter the beds ſhould be arty 
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Perſicana, with mulch to protect them from the froſt, 


Perſius. 


PERSPECTIVE, 


In this 
bed they ſhould remain for a year; when they are to 
be taken up and planted in a nbrſery, where they are 
to remain one or two years; after which they malt be 
removed to the places where they are to continue. 

PERSICANA, in botany. See PoLyGonum. 

PERSIUS (Flaccus Aulus), a Latin poet in the 
reign of Nero, celebrated for his ſatires. He was 
born, according to ſome, at Volterra in Tuſcany ; 
and according to others, at Tigulia, in the gulf Della 
Specia, in the year He was educated till 12 
years old at Vaſterro; and afterwards continued his 
ſtudies at Rome under Palæmon the grammarian, Vir- 
ginius the rhetorician, and Cornutus the Stoic philo- 
ſopher, who contracted a friendſhip for him. Perſius 
conſulted that illuſtrious friend in the compoſition of 
his verſes. Lucian alſo ſtudied with him under Cor- 
nutus; and appeared ſo charmed with his verſes, that 
he was inceſſantly breaking out into acclamations at 
the beautiful paſſages in his ſatires : an example rarely 
ſeen in pocts of equal rank. He was a ſteady friend, 
a good ſon, an affectionate brother and parent. He 
was chaſte, meek, and modeſt : which ſhews how 
wrong it is to judge of a man's morals by his wri- 
tings; for the ſatires of Perſius are not only licen- 
tious, but "ſharp and full of bitterneſs, He wrote 
but ſeldom ; and it was ſome time before he applied 
himſelf regularly to it. 

Perſius was of a weak conſtitution, and troubled 
with a bad ſtomach; of which he died in the goth 
year of his age. Six of his ſatires remain; in their 
judgments of which the critics have been much divi- 
ded, excepting as to their obſcurity, Perſius being 
indeed the moſt obſcure of all the Latin poets. As 
a poet, he is certainly inferior to Horace and Juve- 
nal; and all the labours of Iſaac Caſaubon, who has 
written a moſt learned and elaborate commentary upon 
him, cannot make him equal to either of them as a 
ſatiriſt, though in virtue and learning he exceeded 
them both. He was a profeſſed imitator of Horace ; 
yet had little of Horace's wit, eaſe, and talent at ri- 
dicule. His ſtyle is grand, figurative, poetical, and 
ſuitable to the dignity of the Stoic philoſophy : and 
hence he ſhines moſt in recommending virtue and inte- 
grity : here it is that ſatire becomes him. He was 
too grave to court the muſes with ſucceſs : but he had 
a great ſoul, ſuſceptible of noble ſentiments, which 
give a grace but to indifferent poetry. His cotem- 
poriries thought highly of him. Quintilian allows, 
that Perſius, although he wrote but one book of ſa— 
tires, acquired a great deal of true glory, Multum et 


— 


vere gloria quamvis uno libra Perfiur meruit x 


Martial ſays much the ſame thing, Spins in libro — 
moratur Perſius uno, & c. 


FERSON, an individual ſubflance of a rational 
intelligent nature. Thus we ſay, an ambaſſa 
preſents the perſon of his prince; and that, in law 
the father and ſon are reputed the ſame perſon, 
' PEr$ON, in grammar, a term applied to ſuch novng 
or pronouns as, being either prefixed or underſtood 
are the nominatives in all inflections of a verb; or i 
is the agent or patient in all finite or perſonal verbs, 
See GRAMMAR, | 

PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or is re. 
{trained to, the perſon: thus it is a maxim in ethics, 
that all faults are perſonal. 

Prasonat Action, in law, is an action levied di. 
rectly and ſolely againſt the perſon; in oppoſition to 
a real or mixed action. See Acriox. 

PERSONAL Goods, or Chattelt, in law, ſignifies any 
moveable thing belonging to a perſon, whether alive 
or dead. Sce CHATTELS. 

PersONAL Verb, in grammar, a verb conjugated in 
all the three perſons : thus called in oppoſition to an 
pr: pra verb, or that which has the third perſon 
only. | 

PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, that which con- 
ftitntes an individual a diſtin perſon, 

PESONATZ, the name of the 40th order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural Method, conſiſting 
of a number of plants whoſe flowers are furniſhed 


dor re- 


with an irregular gaping or grinning petal, which, in 


figure, ſomewhat reſembles the ſnout of an animal. 
The bulk of the genera of this natural order arrange 
themſelves under the claſs and order didynamia an- 
gioſpermia of the Sexual Method. 

The reſt, although they cannot enter into the arti- 
ficial claſs juſt mentioned, for want of the claflic cha- 
racer, the inequality of the ſtamina; yet, in a na- 
tural method, which admits of greater latitude, may 
be arranged with thoſe plants, which they reſemble in 


their habit and general appearance, and particular]y 


in the circumſtance expreſſed in that title. | 

PERSONIFYING, or Pzx$so0nAL12z1NG, the gi. 
ving an inanimate being the figure, ſentiments, and 
language of a perſon. 

Perſonifying is eſſential to poetry, eſpecially to the 
epopœia: the poets have therefore perſonified all the 
paſſions, and even repreſented them as deities ; #5, 
the goddeſs Perſuaſion, the god Sleep; the Furies, 
Envy, Diſcord; and Fame, Fortune, Victory, Sia, 
Death, &c. 
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ERSPECTIVE teaches how to repreſent objects 

on a plane ſuperficies, ſuch as they would appear 

at a certain diſtance and height, upon a tranſparent 

plane perpendicular to the horizon, placed between 
the objects and the eye. 

It was in the 16th century that Perſpective was re- 
vived, or rather re- invented. It owes its birth to paint - 
ing, and particularly to that branch of it which was em- 
ployed in the decorations of the theatre, where land- 
icapes were properly introduced, and which would 


have looked unnatural and horrid if the ſize of the 
objects bad not been pretty nearly proportioned to 
their diſtance from the eye. We learn from Vitru- 
vius, that Agatharchus, inſtructed by ZEſchylus, was 
the firſt who wrote upon this ſubject; and that =_ 
wards the principles of this art were more rr ſ 
taught by Democritus and Anaxagoras, the diy 
of Agatharchus. Of the theory of this art, 28 de, 

ſcribed by them, we know nothing; ſince none 0 
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their writings have eſcaped the general wreck as 
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Je of ancient literature in the dark ages of 
_ pai However, the revival of painting in Italy 
was accompanied with a revival of this art. 

The firſt perſon who attempted to lay down the 
rules of perſpectiye was Pietro del Borgo, an Italian. 
He ſuppoſed objects to be · placed beyond a tranſpa- 
rent tablet, and endeavoured to trace the images which 
rays of light, emitted from them, would make upon 
it. But we do not know what ſucceſs he had in this 
attempt, becauſe the book which he wrote upon this 
ſubje& is not now extant, It is, however, very much 
commended by the famous Egnazio Dante; and, up- 
on the principles of Borgo, Albert Durer conſtructed 
a machine, by which he could trace the perſpe<Ctive 
appearance of objects. bod; 

Baithazar Peruſſi ſtudied the writings of Borgo, and 
endeavoured to make them more intelligible. 'To him 
we owe the diſcovery of points of diſtance, to which 
all lines that make an angle of 45 degrees with the 

round-line are drawn. A. little time after, Guido 
Ulbaldi, another Italian, found that all the lines that 
are parallel to one another, if they be inclined to the 
ground-line, converge to ſome point in the horinzontal 
line ; and that through this point alſo, a line drawn 
from the eye, parallel to them, will pals. Theſe prin- 
ciples put together enabled him to make out a pretty 
complete theory of perſpective. 

Great improvements were made in the rules of per- 
ſpective by ſubſequent geometricians; particularly by 
profeſſor Graveſende, and ftill more by Dr Brook Tay- 
lor, whoſe priaciples are, in a great meaſure new, and 
far more general than any before him. 


Lt Ix order to underſtand this ſubject, a general know- 
(XXXVIedge of the principles of Optics is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. The foundation of perſpective may be under- 
ſtood, by ſuppoſing the peatagon ABDEF (fg. 1.) 
were to be repreſented by the rules of perſpective 
on the tranſparent plane VP, placed perpendicularly 
on the horizontal plane HR ; dotted lines are imagi- 
ned to paſs from the eye C to each point of the pen- 
tagon, as CA, CB, CD, &c. which are ſuppoſed, in 
their paſſage through the plane, PV to leavg their 
traces or veſtigia in the points a, 6, d, &c. on the 
plane, and thereby to delineate the pentagon ab def; 
which, as it ſtrikes the eye by the ſame rays that the 
original pentagon ABDEF does, will be a true per- 
ſpective repreſentation of it. 

The bulineſs of perſpective, therefore, is to lay down 
geometrical rules for finding the points a, 6, d, e, /,. 
upon the plane; and hence alſo we have a mechani- 
cal method of delineating any object very accurately. 
| PerſpeQive is either employed in repreſenting the 
iehnographies or ground plots of objects: or the ſceno- 
£:aphies, or repreſentations of the objects themſelves. 
But before we give any examples of either, it will 
be proper to explain ſome technical terms in regard to 
perſpeQive in general: and firſt, the horizontal line 
that ſuppoſed to be drawn parallel to the horizon 
through the eye of che ſpectator; or rather it is a line 
which ſeparates the heaven from the carth, and which 
limits the fight. Thus, A, B, (ibid. fig. 2.) are two 
Pillars below the horizontal line CD, by reaſon the line 
5 elevated above them; in fig. 3. they are ſaid to be 
equal with it, and in fig. 4. raiſed above it. Thus, 
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according to the different points in view, the objeQs Verſpective. 
will be either higher or lower than the horizontal line. © £2 
The point of fight A (bid. fig. 5.) is that which makes 
the centrical ray on the horizontal line ab - or, it is 
the point where all the other viſual rays, DD, unite. 
The points of diſtance C, C, are points ſet off in the 
horizontal line at equal diſtances on each fide of the 
point of fight A; and in the ſame figure BB repre- 
ſents the baſe line, or fundamental line: EE is the 
abridgment of the ſquare ; of which D, D, are the 
ſides; F, F, the diagonal lines, which go to the 
points of diſtance C, C. Accidental] points are thoſe 
where the objects end: theſe may be caſt negligently; 
becauſe neither drawn to the point or fight, nor to 
thoſe of diſtance, but meeting each other in the hori- 
zontal line. For example, two pieces of ſquare tim- 
ber G and H (bid. fig. 6.) make the points J, I, I, I. 
on the horizontal line: but go not to the point of 
Hght K, nor to the points of diſtance C, C; theſe ac- 
cidental points ſerve likewiſe for caſements, doors, 
windows, tables, chairs, &e. The point of direct 
view, or of the front, is when we have the obje& 
directly before us; in which caſe it ſhews only the fore- 
ſide ; and, if below the horizon, a little of the top; 
but nothing of the ſides, unleſs the object be poly- 
gonous. 

Thus the plane ABCD, (Lid. fig. 7.) is all in front; 
and if it were raiſed we ſhould not ſee any thing of 
the ſides AB or CD, but only the front AD; the rea- 
ſon is, that the point of view E being directly oppo- 
fite thereto, cauſes a diminution on each ſide; which, 
however, is only to be underſtood where an elevation 
is the object; for if it be a plan, it ſhews the whole, 
as ABCD. 

The point of oblique view, is when we ſee an ob- 
jeR aſide of us, and as it were aflant, or with the cor- 
ner of the eye: the eye, however, being all the while 
oppoſite to the point of fight; in which caſe, we ſce 
the object laterally, and it preſents to us two ſides or 
faces. 

For inſtance, if the point of ſight be in F, (7. 
fig. 8.) the object GHIK will appear athwart, and 
ſhew'two faces GK and GH; in which caſe it will be 
a fide point. 

We ſhall now give ſome examples, by which it will 
appear, that the whole practice of perſpective is built 
upon the foundation already laid down, Thus, to find 
the perſpective appearance of a triangle ABC (74i4 
fig. 9.) between the eye and the triangle draw the 
line DE, which is called the. fundamental line; from 
2 draw 2 VM, repreſenting the perpendicular diſtance 
of the eye above the fundamental line, be it what it 
will; and through V draw, at right angles to 2 V, 
HK parallel to DE: then will the plane DHKE re- 
prefent the tranſparent plane on which the perſpec- 
tive repreſentation is to be made. Next, to find the 
perſpective points of the angles of the taiangle, let 
fall perpendiculars A 1, C 2, B 3. from the angles 
to the fundamental DE : ſet off theſe perpendiculars 
vpon the fundamental oppoſite to the point of diſtance 
K, to B, A, C; from 1, 2, 3, draw lines to the 
principal point V ; and from the points A, B, and C, 
on the fundamental line, draw the right lines AK, 
BK, CK, to the point of diftance K; which is fo call- 
ed, becauſe the ſpectator ought to be ſo far e 
ram 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


PerſpeAive. from the figure or painting, as it is diſtant from the 


Plate 
CXXXVI. 
fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


51g. 12. 


principal point V. The points a, ö, and c, where the 
viſual lines V 1, V2, V 3, interſect the lines of di- 
ſtance AK, BK, CK, will be the angular points of 
the angle a bc, the true repreſentation of ABC. 


To draw a Square Pavement in Perſpective. 


SuerosE your piece of pavement to conſiſt of 64 
pieces of marble, each a foot ſquare. Your firſt buſi- 
neſs is, to draw an ichnographical plan or ground-plot 
of it, which is thus performed. Having made an ex- 
act ſquare of the fize you intend your plan, divide. the 
baſe and horizon into eight equal parts; and from 
every diviſion in the baſe to its oppoſite point in the 
horizon, rule perpendicular lines: then divide the fides 
into the ſame number, ruling parallel lines acroſs from 
point to point : ſo will your pavement be divided into 
64 ſquare feet; becauſe the eight feet in lergtb, mul- 
tiplied by the ſame in breadth, give the number of 
ſquare feet or pieces of marble contained in the whole: 
then rule diagonals from corner to corner ; and thus 
will your ground-plot appear as in fg 10. 

Now, to lay this in perſpective, draw another {ſquare 
to your intended ſize, and divide the baſe line AB in- 
to eight equal parts, as before ; then fix your point 
of ſight C in the middle of the horizon DE, and from 
the ſame point rule lines to every diviſion in the baſe 
AB; after which, rule diagonal lines from D to B, 
and from E to A, anſwerable to thoſe in the ground - 
plot, and your ſquare will be reduced to the triangle 
ABC ; then from the point F, where the diagonal 
DB interſeQs the line AC, to the oppoſite interſec- 
tion G, where the diagonal EA crofles the line CB, 
rule a paralle] line, which is the abridgment of the 
ſquare. Then, through the points where the diagonals 
croſs the reſt of the lines which go from the baſe to 
the point of fight, rule parallel lines, and your ſquare 
pavement will be laid in perſpective, as in fig. Ir. 


To diminiſh a Square viewed by the Angle D, fig. 12. 


Having deſcribed the plane ABCD, draw a line to 
touch or raiſe the angle B, and falling perpendicularly 
on BD. 

This being continued as a baſe line, lay your ruler 
on the fide of the ſquare AD and DC, and where the 
ruler cuts the terreſtrial line make the points H, I. 


Then from H and B draw lines to the point of di- 


ſtanee P, and from I draw a line to the other point of 
diſtance G; and in the interſection of thoſe lines, make 
points, which will give you the ſquare KLMB.. 

To do without the plan: ſet off the diameter each 
way from the middle point B, as to H and I. But 
in either caſe no line is to be drawn to the point of 
tight O. | 


To diminiſh a Circle, See bg. 13. 


Daa a ſquare ABCD about it, and from the angles 
AD and CB draw diagonals, dividing the circle into 
eight parts, and through the points where they cut it 
OO, draw lines from the baſe line perpendicular to 
DEF. | 
Then draw two diagonals QR, SP, iuterſecting 
each other at right angles in the centre G. 


Having thus diſpoſed the plan, draw lines from all 


the perpendiculars to the point of fight H; and wh 
they are interſeQed by the diagonals AK and BI. 


ere Perfpetin, 


make points; the two laſt of which, M, N, give the 
ſquare, which is to be divided into four by dia gonals 
interſecting each other in the point P. . : 

In the laſt place, from the extremes of this croſs, 
draw curve lines through the ſaid points, which will 
give the form of the circle in perſperive. 


Of the Meaſures upon the Caſe in Perſpettive. 


By the baſe line alone any depth may be given, and 
in any place at pleaſure, without the uſe of ſquares; 
which is a very expeditious way. g 

As, for example, ſuppoſe the baſe line BS (6g. 1.) Plate 
the point of view A, and the points of diſtance DE; cin 
if now you would make a plan of a cube BC, draw 
two occult or dotted lines from the extremes BC to 
the point of fight : then, to give the breadth, take the 
fame meaſure BC, and ſet it off on the terreſtrial line 
CF, and from F draw a line to the point of diſtance 
D; and where this line interſects the firſt rayC in 
the point G, will be the diminution of the plan of the 
cube BHGC. 

If you would have an obje& farther towards the 
middle, take the breadth and the diſtance of the baſe 
line, as IK ; and to have the depth, ſet it as you 
would- have it on the ſame baſe as LM, and its width 
both on LM. Then from L and M draw occult lines 
to the point of diſtance D, and from the points NO, 
where thoſe lines interſe& the ray K, draw parallcls 
to the terreſtrial line, and you will have the ſquare 
QPON. 

After the ſame manner you may ſet off the other 
fide of the ſquare which ſhould be on the baſe, as 
BHGC is here transferred to V. The points M and 
T, which are only two feet from the point 8, afford 
a very narrow figure in X, as being very near. 


Of the Baſe Line, and a fingle Point of Diſtance. 


Since the depths and widths may be had by the 
means of this baſe line, there is no need of any further 
trouble in making of ſquares ; as ſhall be ſhewn in this 
example. ; 

Suppoſe a row of trees or columns is to be made on 
each (ide ; on the baſe line lay down the place, and the 
diſtance between them, with their breadth or diame- 
ters, as ABCDEFG : then laying a ruler from the Fig.: 
point of diſtance O to each of the points ABCDEFG, 
the interſeQions it makes on the viſual ray AH will 
be the bounds of the objects deſired. 

To ſet them off on the other fide upon the ray GH, 
ſet one foot of the compaſſes upon the point of the 
eye H, and with the other ftrike an arch; the point 
wherein this cuts the ray GH, will be the correſpond- 
ing bound. 

Thus M will be the ſame with N, and ſo of the 
reſt ; through which drawing parallels, you will have 
the breadths. ; 

And as for the length, you may make it at plea- 
ſure : ſetting it off from A, as for inſtance to P, 20 
then from P drawing a line to H ; and where this gals 
the other parallels, will be formed the plan required; 
which you may make either round or ſquare. 


To 
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"PERSPECTIVE. 


To find the Height and Proportion of any Objedts, as they 
appear above the Horizon on a ſuppoſed Plane. 


Fiks r rule your horizontal line NO, and fix your 
4 enn point of ſight, as at M; then mark the place of your 
3 


neareſt pillar, by making a dot for tlie baſe or bottom, 
az at A; and another for the ſummit or top, as at B: 
rule a line from A to the point of fight M, and ano- 
ther from B to M, and theſe two lines will give the 
height of any number of pillars. As for example: 
Suppoſe you would have a pillar at C, fix your dot for 
the baſe, and rule from thence a parallel line to meet 
the diagonal AM at D;: then rule the perpendicular 
DE to the diagonal BM : which perpendicular is the 
height of your figure required at C. Or, if you 
would place pillars at F and I, obſerve the ſame me- 
thod, ruling the parallels FG and IK, and the per- 
pendiculars GH and KL will give their heights at the 
diſtances required. | 

To find the diameter or thickneſs of pillars at any 
particular diſtances, you are alſo to be guided by that 
neareſt the baſe. For inftance : Suppoſe your neareſt 
pillar AB to be ten feet high, and one foot in diame- 
ter: divide it from top to bottom into ten equal parts, 
and ſet off one of them upon the baſe of the pillar ; 


then rule a line from the point,of fight M to the dia- 


meter P, and you will have the thickneſs of all your 
pillars on their reſpective parallels or baſes. | 


The ſame Rule exemplified in Objeds below the Horizon, 


Ir you would know the heights of a number of fi- 
gures below the horizon, rule your horizontal line 
QR, and fix your point of ſight, as at P: then place 
your neareſt figure, or mark the dots for the head and 
feet, by the points A and B, which anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe ; and rule from theſe dots to the point of fight 
the lines AP and BP: and if you would find the 
height of a figure to be drawn at c, rule from thence 
the parallel cd to the diagonal BP, and the perpen- 
dicular de will give the height required. The ſame 
directions will ſhew the height of a figure at any di- 
ſtance you have a mind to place it, as at V, i, and 2, by 
ruling the parallels /, g. il, and un; and from each of 
theſe their reſpective perpendiculars g, &4, and no; 
which perpendiculars will ſhew the heights of the fi- 
gures at /i, and u. 


To draw a Dire View. 


To illuſtrate this example, ſuppoſe you were to 
draw the infide of a church, as repreſented in this 
bgure : Firſt take your ſtation at the point A, in the 
centre of the baſe line BC : from which you have a 
a ſ:ont view of the whole body of the church, with 
all the pillars, &c. on each fide : then fix your horizon 
on any height you think proper, as at DE : biſe& it 
by the perpendicular EA : and where theſe two lines 
interſect, is the point of Gght F. This perpendicular 
will paſs through the centres of all the arches in the 
Come or cupola : which centres may be found by any 
three given points. Next divide your baſe line into 
zuy given number of feet; and the viſual lines, ruled 
"om theſe diviſions to the point of ſight, will reduce 
- your objects to their juſt proportion, by ſetting off 
weir height upon a perpendicular raiſed at their re- 


pective diſtances. The baſe, in the example here 
NN F 


given, is divided into twelve equal parts of five feet 
each ; from which (ſuppoting your front column to be 
35 feet high) take ſeven diviſions from the baſe line of 
your drawing, and ſet them off upon the perpendicu- 
lar GH; then (ſuppoſing this column to de five feet 
thick at the baſe) ſet off one of theſe diviſions upon 
the parallel IK, which is the breadth required. So 
that, by proportioning this ſcale to any diſtance by 
the Ry directions, you may not only find the 
dimenſions of all your columns, but alſo of every di- 
ſtin& part of them, as well as of all the doors, win- 
dows, and other objects that occur. For inſtance: 
Having found the height and breadth of your firſt or 
neareſt column G, draw from the top and bottom of 
the ſaid column to the point of ſight the lines HF and 
KF; after which, rule the line IF from the baſe of 
the column to the point of fight, and you have the 
height and breadth of all the reſt of the columns, as 


has been already ſhewn in fig. 3. 


By ruling lines from the points 9, ö, c, d, &c. to the 
point of ſight, you will ſee that all the ſummits and 
baſes of your columns, doors, windows, &c. muſt tend 
immediately to that point ; and by lines drawn from the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. on each fide, to the correſpon- 
dent points on the oppoſite fide, may be ſeen all the 
parts of your building lying upon the ſame parallel. 


To draw an Oblique View. 


Fist draw your horizontal line AB; then, if your Fig. 6. 


favourite object be on the right hand, as at C, place 
yourſelf on the left hand upoy the baſe line, as at D; 
then from that ſtation erect a perpendicular DE, which 
will paſs thro? the horizon at the point of fight F: to 
which rule the diagonals GF and HF, which will ſhew 
the roof and baſe of your principal building C, and 
will alſo, as before directed, ſerve as a ſtandard for all 
the reſt. 

Obſerve alſo, either in direct or oblique views, whe- 
ther the proſpe& before you make a curve; for if it 
does, you muſt be careful to make the ſame curve in 


your drawing. 


To draw a Perſpective View, wherein are accidental 
Points. 


Rur k your horizontal line ab, and on one part of it Fig. 7- 


fix your point of ſight, as at c; from which rule the 
diagonals cd and ce on the one fide, and , and cq on 
the other; which will ſhew the roofs and baſes of all 
the houſes in the ſtreet directly facing you, (ſuppo- 
fing yourſelf placed at A in the centre of the baſeline): 
Then fix your accidental points g and / upon the ho- 
rizontal line, and rule from them to the angles 7 and 
Im, (where ſtreets on each fide take a different direc- 
tion, towards the accidenta] points g and +), and the 
lines gi and g give the roofs and bales of all the build- 
ings on one tide, as I and m do on the other. 
Accidental points ſeldom intervene where the di- 


ſtance is ſmall, as in noblemens ſeats, groves, canals, 


&c. which may be drawn by the ſtrict rules of per- 
ſpective; but where the proſpect is extenſive and va- 
ried, including mountains, bridges, caſtles, rivers, pre- 
cipices, woods, cities, &c. it will require ſuch an infi- 
nite number of accidental points, that it will be better 
to do them as nature ſhall diate, and your ripened 


judgment approve. | 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


To find the Centre for the Roof of a Houſe, in an Ob- 
ligue View. 

SuerosE ſrom the point of Gght A, the viſual lines 
AB and AC be drawn, BC being one perpendicular 
given, and DE the other, rule the diagonals from D 
to C, and from E to E, and the perpendicular FG, 
raiſed through the point of their interſection, will ſhew 
the true centre of the roof, as will appear by ruling 
the lines GE and GC. 

For want of being acquainted with this neceſſary 
rule, many who have been well verſed in other parts of 
perſpeQive, have ſpoiled the look of their picture, by 
drawing the roofs of their houſes out of their true per- 
pendicular. 


We ſhall conclude by giving a few practical rules. 
1. Let every line, which ia the object, or geometrical 
figure, is ftraight, perpendicular, or parallel to its baſe, 
be ſo alſo in its ſcenographic delineation. 2. Let the 
lines, which in the object return at right angles from 
the fore-right fide, be drawn ſcenographically from the 
viſual point. 3. Let all ſtraight lines, which in the 
object return from the fore-right fide, run in a ſceno- 
graphic figure into the horizontal line. 4, Let the ob- 
je& you intend to delineate, ſtanding on your right- 
hand, be placed alſo on the right-hand of the viſual 
point; and that on the left-hand, on the left-hand of 
the ſame point; and that which is juſt before, in the 
middle of it. 5. Let thoſe lines which are (in the ob- 
jet) equidiſtant to the returning line be drawn in the 
icenographic figure, from that point found in the ho- 


,rizon. 6. In ſcttiug off the altitude of columns, pe- 


deſtals, and the like, meaſure the height from the baſe 
line upwards, in the front or fore- right ſide; and a vi- 
fual ray down that point in the front ſhall limit the al- 
titude of the column or pillar, all the way behind the 
fore - right fide, or orthographic appearance, even to the 
viſual point. This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, 
as well where there is a front or fore-right fide, as 
where there is none. 7. In delineating ovals, circles, 
arches, croſles, ſpirals, and croſs-arches, or any other 
figure in the roof of any room, firſt draw ichnogra- 
phically, and fo with perpendiculars from the moſt emi- 
nent points thereof, carry it up into the ceiling; from 
which ſeveral points, carry on the figure. 8. The 
centre in any ſcenographic regular figure is found by 
drawing lines from oppoſite angles; for the point where 
the diagonals croſs is the centre. 9. A ground- plane 
of ſquares is alike, both above and below the horizon- 
tal line; only the more it is diſtant above or beneath 
the horizon, the ſquares will be ſo much the larger or 
wider. 10. In drawing a perſpective figure, where 
many lines come together, you may, for the directing 
of your eye, draw the diagonals in red; the viſual lines 
in black; the perpendiculars in green, or other'differ- 
ent colour, from that which you intend the figure ſhall 
be of. 11. Having conſidered the height, diſtance, 
and poſition of the figure, and drawn it accordingly, 
with the fide or angle againſt the baſe ; raiſe perpen- 
diculars from the ſeveral angles, or deſigned points, from 
the figure of the baſe, and transfer the length of each 
perpendicular, from the place where it touches the baſe, 
to the baſe on the ſide oppoſite to the point of diſtance; 
ſo will the diametrals drawn to the perpendiculars in 


the rays run ſtraight ; but then they break and make 


the baſe, by interſection with the diagonals, drawn to 
the ſeveral transferred diſtances, give the angles of the 
figures, and fo lines drawn from point to point will 
circumſcribe the ſcenograpbic figure. 12. If in a land. 
ſcape there be any ftanding waters, as rivers, ponds 
and the like, place the horizontal line level with the 
fartheſt Gght or appearance of it. 13. If there be any 
houſe, or the like, in the picture, conſider their poli 
tion, that you may find from what point in the hori. 
zontal lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 14. In 
deſcribing things at a great diſtance, obſerve the pto- 
portion, both in magmtude and diſtance, in draught, 
which appears from the object to the eye. 1 5. In co- 
louring and ſhadowing of every thing, you mult do the 
ſame in your picture, which you obſerve with your eye, 
eſpecially in objeQts lying near; but, according as the 
diſtance grows greater and greater, ſo the colours muſt 
be fainter and fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves 
in a darkiſh ſky-colour. 16. The catoptrics are beſt 
ſeen in a common looking · glaſs, or other poliſhed mat- 
ter; where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, the object is 
exaQly like its original; but, if the glaſs be not flat, 
the reſemblance alters from the original; and that 
more or leſs, according as the glaſs differs from an ex- 
act plane. 17. In drawing catoptric figures, the ſur- 
face of the glaſs is to be confidered, upon which you 
mean to have the reflection; for which you muſt make 
a particular ichnographical draught, or projection; 
which on the glaſs muſt appear to be a plane full of 
ſquares, on which projection transfer what ſhall be 
drawn on a plane, divided into the ſame number of like 
ſquares; where though the draught may appear very 
confuſed, yet the refleQion of it on the glaſs will be 
very regular, proportional, and regularly compoſed, 
18. The dioptric, or broken beam, may be ſeen in a 
tube through a cryſtal or glaſs, which hath its ſurface 
cut into many others, whereby the rays of the object 
are broken. For to the flat of the cryſtal, or water, 


an angle, which alſo by the refracted beams is made 
and continued on the other fide of the ſame flat. 
19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are returned towards 
a plane placed directly before it, they ſeparate them- 
ſelves at a good diſtance on the plane; becauſe they 
are all dire&ed to various far diſtant places of the ſame. 
See OeTics. | 


Of the Anamorphoſir, or Reformation of Diſtorted 


mag CS» 


By this means pictures that are ſo miſhapen, as to 
exhibit no regular appearance of any thing to the na- 
ked eye, ſhall, when viewed by reflection, preſent 4 
regular and beautiful image. The inventor of this in- 
genious device is. not known. Simon Stevinus, who 
was the firſt that wrote upon it, does not inform Us 
from whom he learned it. The principles of it are lai 
down by S. Vauzelard in his Perſpective Conique ei Cy- 
lindrigue; and Gaſpar Schott profeſſes to copy rw 
Bettinus in his deſcription of this piece of artiſici⸗ 
magic. f 

It will be ſufficient ſor our purpoſe to cop) one : 
the ſimpleſt figures of this writer, as by this means the 
myſtery of this art will be ſufficiently unfolded. 
on. the cylinder of paper, or paſteboard, AB 
draw whatever is intended to be exhibited, as 
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| PERSPECTIVE. 


lers IHS. Then with a needle make perforations a- 
long the whole out- line; and placing a candle, G, be- 
hind this cylinder, mark upon the ground- plane the 
nadow of them, which will be diſtorted more or leſs, 
according to the poſitn of the candle or the plane, 
Kc. This being done, let the picture be an exact copy 
of this diſtorted image, let a metallic ſpeculum be ſub- 
{ituted in the place of the cylinder, and let the eye of 
the ſpectator have the ſame poſition before the cylin- 
der that the candle had behind it. Then looking upon 
the ſpeculum, he will ſee the diſtorted image reſtored 
to its proper ſhape. The reformation of the image, 
he ſays, will not eaſily be made exact in this method, 
but it will be ſufficiently ſo to anſwer the purpoſe. 
Other methods, more exact and geometrical than 
this, were found out afterwards: ſo . theſe pictures 
could be drawn by certain rules, without the uſe of a 
candle. Schott quotes one of theſe methods from Bet- 
tinus, another from Herigonius, and another from Kir- 
cher, which may be ſeen in his Magia, vol. i. p. 162, 
Ke. He alſo gives an account of the methods of re- 
forming pictures by ſpeculums of conical, and other fi- 
ures. 
p Inſtead of copying any of theſe methods from Schott 
or Bettinus, we ſhall preſent our readers with that 
which Dr Smith hath given us in his Optics, vol. i. 
p. 250, as, no doubt, the beſt, and from which any 
perſon may eaſily make a drawing of this kind. The 
lame deſcription anſwers to two mirrors, one of which, 
lig. 34. is convex, and the other, fig. 35. is concave. 
In order to paint upon a plane a deformed copy 
ABCDEKIHGF of an original picture, which ſhall 
appear regular, when ſeen from a given point O, ele- 
vated above the plane, by rays reflected from a poliſh- 
ed cylinder, placed upon the circle Jup, equal to its 
given baſe; from the point R, which muſt be ſuppo - 
led to lie perpendicularly under O, the place of the eye, 
draw two lines Ra Re; which ſhall either touch the 
baſe of the cylinder, or elſe cut off two ſmall equal 
ſegments from the ſides of it, according as the copy 
is intended to be more or leſs deformed. Then, ta- 
king the eye, raiſed above R, to the given height RO, 
ſomewhat greater than that of the cylinder, for a lumi- 
nous point, deſcribe the ſhadow ae 4F (of a ſquare 
dex a, ſig. 36, or parallelogram ſtanding upright up- 


on its baſe ae, and containing the picture required) 
any where behind the arch Jb. Let the lines drawn 
from R to the extremities and diviſions of the baſe a, 
b, c, d, e, cut the remoteſ part of the ſhadow in the 
points /, g, b, i, K, and the arch of the baſe in J, ½, 
u, o, þ; from which points draw the lines TA, 
m BG, a CH, » DI, þ EK, as if they were rays of 
light that came from a focus R, and were refleted 
from the baſe J, ſo that each couple, as / A, /R, 
18 may cut off equal ſegments from the circle. 

aſtly, transfer the lines /af, bg, &c. and all 
their parts, in the ſame order, upon the reſpective 
lines / AF, BG, &c, and having drawn regular curves, 
by. eſtimation, through the points A, B, C, D, E, 
through F, G, H, I. K, and through every inter- 
mediate order of points; the figure ACEK HF, fo 
divided, will be the deformed copy of the ſquare, 
drawn and divided upon the original picture, and 
will appear fimilar to it, when ſeen in the poliſhed cy- 
linder, placed upon the baſe 17%, by the eye in its 
given place O. 

The praQical methods of drawing theſe images ſeem 
to have been carried to the greatelt perfection by J. 
Leopold, who, in the Ada Lipſienſia, for the year 
1712, has deſcribed two machines, one for the images 
to be viewed with a cylindrical, and the other with a 
conical, mirror. The perſon poſſeſſed of this inſtru- 
ment has nothing to do but to take any print he pleaſes, 
and while he goes over the out-lines of it with one 
pen, another traces the anamorphoſis. 

By methods of this kind, groves of trees may be 
cut, ſo as to repreſent the appearance of men, horſes, 
and other objects from ſome one point of view, which 
are not at all diſcernible in any other. 'This might ea- 
fily be effected by one perſon placing himſelf in any 
particular ſituation, and giving directions to other 
perſons what trees to lop, and in what manner. Ia 
the ſame method it has been contrived, that buildings, 
of circular and other forms, and alſo whole groupes 
of buildings, conſiſting of walls at different diſtances, 
and with different poſitions to one another, ſhould be 
painted ſo as to exhibit the exact repreſentation of 
particular objects, which could only be perceived in 
one ſituation. Bettinus has illuſtrated this method by 
drawings in his Apiaria. 
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iron Prksrprcrivr Glaſs, or Graphical Perſpective, in 


dach. Optics. See there, p. 5584. 
,PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation 

1 the juices of the body through the pores of the 
"in. Perſpiration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and 
inſenſible; and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame 
2 ſweating, and inſenſible perſpiration that which 
rag the notice of the ſenſes 1 and this laſt is the 
r- affixed to the word perſpiration when uſed alone. 
dich SPICUITY, properly fignifies the papery 
_ Any thing has of being eaſily ſeen through; 

"ce is generally applied to ſuch writings or diſeour- 
© as are eaſily underſtood. 


2 *RSPICUITY, in compoſition, See OrRaTORY, n* 


PERTH, a county of Scotland, including Men- 


«ith, Braidalbin, Athol, Stratherne, part of Gowrie, 
2 


I 

and Perth Proper; is bounded by Badenoch and 
Lochaber on the north and north-weſt ;' by Marr on 
the north-eaſt; by Argyle and Lennox on the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt ; having Clackmannanſhire, part of Stirling- 
ſhire, and the Forth to the ſouth ; the ſhires of Kin- 
roſs and Fife to the ſouth-eaſt, and Angus to the eaſt. 
It extends above 70 miles in length, and near 60 at 
its greateſt breadth, exhibiting a variety of Highlands 
and Lowlands; mountains, hills, dales, and ſtraths, 
diverſified with paſture-grounds, corn-fields, and mea- 
dows; rivers, lakes, foreſts, woods, plantations, in- 
cloſures, towns, villages, and a great number of ele- 
gant ſeats, beautifully ſituated, belonging to noble- 
men and gentlemen. The chief rivers of Perthſhire 
are the tay, the Keith, and the Ierne, beſides a 

reat number of ſubordinate ſtreams. The Tay, which 
is the largeſt river in Scotland, derives its ſource from 
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lers IIS. Then with a needle make perforations a- 
long the whole out- line; and placing a candle, G, be- 
hind this cylinder, mark upon the ground- plane the 
ſhadow of them, which will be diſtorted more or leſs, 
according to the politpn. of the candle or the plane, 
Kc. This being done, let the picture be an exact copy 
of this diſtorted image, let a metallic ſpeculum be ſub- 
{ituted in the place of the cylinder, and let the eye of 
the ſpectator have the ſame polition before the cylin- 
der that the candle had behind it. Then looking upon 
the ſpeculum, he will ſee-the diſtorted image reſtored 
to its proper ſhape. The reformation of the image, 
he ſays, will not eaſily be made exact in this method, 
but it will be ſufficiently ſo to anſwer the purpoſe. 
Other methods, more exact and geometrical than 
this, were found out afterwards: ſo 1 theſe pictures 
could be drawn by certain rules, without the uſe of a 
candle. Schott quotes one of theſe methods from Bet - 
tinus, another from Herigonius, and another from Kir- 
cher, which may be ſeen in his Magia, vol. i. p. 162, 
Ke. He alſo gives an account of the methods of re- 
forming pictures by ſpeculums of conical, and other fi- 
ures. 
: Inſtead of copying any of theſe methods from Schott 
or Bettinus, we ſhall preſent our readers with that 
which Dr Smith hath given us in his Optics, vol. i. 
p. 250, as, no doubt, the beſt, and from which any 
perſon may eaſily make a drawing of this kind. The 
lame deſcription anſwers to two mirrors, one of which, 
lig. 34+ is convex, and the other, fig. 35. is concave. 
In order to paint upon a plane a deformed copy 
ABCDEKIHGF of an original picture, which ſhall 
appear regular, when ſeen from a given point O, ele- 
vated above the plane, by rays reflected from a poliſh- 
ed cylinder, placed upon the circle /z p, equal to its 
given baſe; from the point R, which muſt be ſuppo- 
led to lie perpendicularly under O, the place of the eye, 
draw two lines Ra Re; which ſhall either touch the 
baſe of the cylinder, or elſe cut off two ſmall equal 
ſegments from the ſides of it, according as the copy 
is intended to be more or leſs deformed. Then, ta- 
king the eye, raiſed above R, to the given height RO, 
ſomewhat greater than that of the cylinder, for a lumi- 
nous point, deſcribe the ſhadow ae f (of a ſquare 
dex , fig. 36, or parallelogram ſtanding upright up- 
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an PerSpeCTIVE Glaſs, or Graphical Perſpedive, in 
th, Opties. See there, p. 5584. 
PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation 
of the juices of the body through the pores of the 
ſkin, Perſpiration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and 
inſenfible; and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame 
2 ſweating, and inſenſible perſpiration that which 
ue . the notice of the ſenſes; and this laſt is the 
1 r- affixed to the word perſpiration when uſed alone. 
a, RSPICUITY, properly fignifies the property 
ich any thing has of being eaſily ſeen through; 
ence is generally applicd to ſuch writings or diſcour- 
© as are eaſily under ſtood. 
5 *RSPICUITY, in compoſition, See ORAaTORY, no 


PERTH, a county of Scotland, including Men- 


teich, Braidalbin, Athol, Stratherne, part of Gowric, 
2 
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on its baſe ae, and containing the picture required) 
any where behind the arch /z p. Let the lines drawn 
from R to the extremities and diviſions of the baſe a, 
b, c, d, e, cut the remoteſt part of the ſhadow in the 
points /, g, b, i, #, and the arch of the baſe in J, , 
u, o, p; from which points draw the lines TA, 
BG, a CH, o DI, p EK, as if they were rays of 
light that came from a focus R, and were reflected 
from the baſe Ju, ſo that each couple, as / A, /R, 
* may cut off equal ſegments from the circle. 

aſtly, transfer the lines /af, mg, &c. and all 
their parts, in the ſame order, upon the reſpective 
lines AF, BG, &c, and having drawn regular curves, 
by. eſtimation, through the points A, B, C, D, E, 
through F, G, H, I, K, and through every inter- 
mediate order of points; the figure ACEKHFPF, ſo 
divided, will be the deformed copy of the ſquare, 
drawn and divided upon the original picture, and 
will appear ſimilar to it, when ſeen in the poliſhed cy- 
linder, placed upon the baſe /- p, by the eye in its 
given place O. 

The praQical methods of drawing theſe images ſeem 
to have been carried to the greateſt perfection by J. 
Leopold, who, in the Ada Lipſienſia, for the year 
1712, has deſcribed two machines, one for the images 
to be viewed with a cylindrical, and the other with a 
conical, mirror. The perſon poſſeſſed of this inftru- 
ment has nothing to do but to take any print he pleaſes, 
and while he goes over the out-lines of it with one 
pen, another traces the anamorphoſis. 

By methods of this kind, groves of trees may be 
cut, ſo as to repreſent the appearance of men, horſes, 
and other objects from ſome one point of view, which 
are not at all diſcernible in any other. This might ea- 
ſily be effected by one perſon placing himſelf in any 
particular ſituation, and giving directions to other 
perſons what trees to lop, and in what manner. Ia 
the ſame method it has been contrived, that buildings, 
of circular and other forms, and alſo whole groupes 
of buildings, conſiſting of walls at different diſtances, 
and with different poſitions to one another, ſhould be 
painted ſo as to exhibit the exact repreſentation of 
particular objects, which could only be perceived in 
one ſituation. Bettinus has illuſtrated this method by 
drawings in his Apiaria. | 
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and Perth Proper; is bounded by Badenoch and 
Lochaber on the north and north-weſt ;' by Marr on 
the north-eaſt; by Argyle and Lennox on the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt; having Clackmannanſhire, part of Stirling- 
ſhire, and the Forth to the ſouth ; the ſhires of Kin- 
roſs and Fife to the ſouth-eaſt, and Angus to the eaſt. 
It extends above 70 miles in length, and near 60 at 
its greateſt breadth, exhibiting a varicty of Highlands 
and Lowlands; mountains, hills, dales, and ftraths, 
diverſified with paſture-grounds, corn-fields, and mea- 
dows; rivers, lakes, foreſts, woods, plantations, in- 
cloſures, towns, villages, and a great number of ele- 
gant ſeats, beautifully fituated, belonging to noble» 
men and gentlemen. The chief rivers of Perthſhire 
are the . the Keith, and the lerne, beſides a 
reat number of ſubordinate ſtreams. The Tay, which 
is the largeſt river in Scotland, derives its ſource from 
33 R 2 the 
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Perth. the mountains of Braidalbin, and ſpreads itſelf into a 
lake, called Zoch Tay, 15 miles in length and fix in 
breadth; then, after a winding courſe of 40 miles, 
during which it is ſwelled by many brooks and rivu- 
lets, it ends in the Frith of Tay, a broad navigable 
inlet, which opens to the ſea, not far from the bay 
of St Andrews. The river Keith is famous for its 
ſalmon-fiſhery, and its ſteep cataract, near the Blair 
of Drummond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as to 
deafen thoſe who approach it. 'The river Ierne raiſes 
from Loch-ierne, a lake ſeven miles long, in the 
mountainous country of Stratherne : this river, after 
a courſe of 34 miles from ealt to weſt, during which it 
receives many ſtreams and rivulets, falls into the Tay, 
at Abernetby. | 
Free- ſtone, lead, iron, and copper ores, with ſome 
lapis calaminaris, are found in different places of 
Perthſhire. The foil, being generally rich and well 
manured, produces excellent wheat, and all kinds of 
grain. The hilly country abounds with paſture for 
the black cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, and deer. The 
heaths, woods, and foreſts, are ſtored with variety 
of game; the rivers teem with ſalmon and trout ; the 
18 and orchards are ſtored with all kinds of 
erbs, roots, apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
almoſt every ſpecies of fruit found in South Bri- 
tain. The houſes and attire, even of the commonalty, 
are neat and decent; and every peaſant can produce a 
good quantity of linen, and great ſtore of blankets, 
made in his own family. Indeed, this is the caſe 
through all the Lowlands of Scotland. Flax is reared 
by every huſbandman ; and being dreſſed at home, 
13 ſpun by the females of his family into thread for 
linen; this is woven by country weavers, of whom 
there is a great number through all the Low Country, 
and afterwards bleached or whitened by the good-wife 
and her ſervants ; ſo that the whole is made fit for uſe 
at a very ſmallexpence, They likewiſe waſh, card, ſpin, 
and weave their wool into tartan for plaide, kerfies, and 
coarſe ruſſet-cloth, for common wearing, beſides great 
part of it which is knit into caps, ſtockings, and mitts. 
Plaids, made of the fineſt worſted, are worn either 
plain or variegated, as veils, by women of the lower, 
and even of the middle rank ; nay, ſome years ago, 
ladies of faſhion wore filken plaids with an undreſs: 
this is a looſe piece of drapery, gathered about the 
head, ſhoulders, and waiſt, on which it is croſſed, ſo 
as to leave the hands at liberty, and produces a very 
— effect to the eye of the ſpectator. The Low- 
anders of Perthſhire are civilized, hoſpitable, and 
induſtrious: the commerce of the country confiſts 
chiefly in corn, linen, and black cattle: there are, 
moreover, ſome merchants who trade to foreign coun- 
trizs,-For an account of the different diviſions of this 
county above mentioned, ſee the articles as they occur 
in the order of the alphabet. 

PERTH Proper, ſtretching 20 miles in length, and, 
ut ſome places, 15 in breadth, is bounded on the 
north-ealt, by the Carſe of Gowrie; on the eaſt, by 
Angus; on the welt, by Stratherne; on the north, by 
Athol; and on the ſonth, by the Frith of Tay. This 
is likewiſe a fruitful country, populovs, and well culti- 
vated, abounding with gentlemen who poſſeſs opulent 
e'tates; with farmers who underſtand agriculture ; and 
with manufacturers who turn their induſtry to great 
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account. North-eaftward from Perth to Brechin, lies p11 
the vale of Strathmore, one of the moſt fertile diſtrids —— 
in Scotland, which gives the title of Earl to the noble 
family of Lyon. 
Praru, the capital of the county of that name, is 
an agreeable, populous town, fituated 20 miles with. 
in land, on the ſouth bank of the river Tay. It was 
otherwiſe called St Johnſton't, from a church dedica- 
ted to St John, as the patron of the place. It is a 
royal borough, ſecond in dignity to the metropolis, 
the ſeat of a large preſbytery, and gave the title of 
Earl to the family of Drummond, which is now for- 
feited. Perth, in the reign of Edward I. of England, 
was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, who ſecured it with for- 
tifications: but, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, they 
were expelled by Robert Bruce. In the year 1715, 
the rebels made it a place of arms, and retired to it, 
after the battle of Dumblaine ; but they were in a 
httle time diſlodged by the duke of Argyle, and re- 
treated northwards with the pretender. The town is 
populous and handſome ; the ſtreets are well paved, 
and tolerably clean at all times; and the houſes, tho? 
not ſtately, make a very decent appearance, Here is 
a large church, an old palace that belonged to the 
earls of Gowrie, but now devolved to the crown; a 
ſtately town-houſe, ſeveral other public edifices, and 
houfes belonging to gentlemen. A monaſtery of Car- 
thuſians was here efabliſhed by king James I. of 
Scotland, who loſt his life on the very ſpot, by the 
treachery of Athol and his accomplices. The town 
was anciently provided with a ſtone-bridge over the 
river, which an inundation ſwept away; but a new and 
very fine one has lately been built. 

This town has but one pariſh, which has two 
churches, beſides meetings for ſeparatiſts, who are 
very numerous. One church, which belonged to a 
monaſtery, is very, ancient: not a veſtige of the laſt 
is now to be ſeen; for the diſciples of Knox made 3 
a general deſolation of every edifice that had given 
ſhelter to the worſhippers of the church of Rome: it 
being one of his maxims, to pull down the neſts, and 
then the rooks would fiy away. | 

The flouriſhing (tate of Perth is owing to two ac- 
cidents :. the firft, that of numbers of Cromwell's 
wounded officers and ſoldiers choofing to reſide here, 
after he left the kingdom, who introduced a ſpirit of 
induſtry among the people : the other cauſe was the 
long continuance of the earl of Mar's army here in 
1715, which occaſioned vaſt ſums of money being 
ſpent in the place. But this town, as well as all Scot- 
land, dates its proſperity from the year 17453 the 

overnment of this part of Great Britain having never 
Ken ſettled till a little after that time. 

The trade of Perth is conſiderable. It exports 3" 
nually 150,000 l. worth of linen, from 24,000 to 
30,000 bolls of wheat and barley to London and Edin · 
burgh, and about the ſame in cureg ſalmon. That 
fiſn is taken there in vaſt abundance ; 3000 have been 
caught in one morning, weighing, one with 1 
16 pounds; the whole capture, 48,000 pounds. G 
fiſhery begins at St Andrew's day, and ends on” 
26th, old ſtyle. The rents of the fiſheries amount 
3000). per annum. Smelts come up this river in ay 
and June. 6ſhery 

There has been in theſe parts a very great 3 


P E R 

: earl, got out of the freſh-water muſcles. From 
if 3 196 to 1764, 10, oool. worth were ſent to 
peru. London, and ſold for 10s. to 11. 168. per ounce, 
—— Mr Pennant was told that a pearl has been taken there 
that weighed 33 grains. But this fiſhery is at preſent 
exhauſted, from the avarice of the undertakers : it once 
extended as far as Loch-Tay. 

PERTINAX, an illuſtrious Roman, raiſed him- 
ſelf by his valour and merit to the conſular dignity ; 
and upon the death of Commodus, was elected empe- 
ror by the prætorian band in 193. Though he owed 
his elevation to theſe ſoldiers, his firſt care was to re- 

reſs their inſolence, and to oblige them to obſerve 
{tri diſcipline ; upon which they revolted, and in the 
tumult one of the private men aſſaſſinated this renown- 
ed hero, who was the father of his people, after a 
reign of 87 days. 

PERTINENT or LAxDs, in Scots law. See Law, 
Ns exlvii. 6. 

PERU, a country of South America, bounded on 

the north by Popayan, on the weſt by the South Sea, 
and on the eaſt by the vaſt ridge of mountains called 
the Ande-; and extending 1500 miles in length from 
north to ſouth, though only 125 in breadth from eaſt 
to welt, between the Andes and the ſea ; though in 
other places it is much broader, and, according to 
ſome, not leſs than zoo miles. 
For diſco. This country was diſcovered by the Spaniards ; and 
rdby the the firſt intelligence they had of it was on the follow- 
paiards. ing occaſion, Nunez de Balboa having been raiſed to 
the government of the ſmall colony at Santa Maria in 
Darien by the ſuffrages of his companions, was very 
deſirous of having that authority confirmed by the 
court of Spain. For this purpoſe he endeavoured to 
recommend himſelf to the Spaniſh miniſtry by ſome 
important ſervice z that is, by extorting from the In- 
dians as much gold and filver as he could. He there- 
fore made frequent inroads into the adjacent country, 
ſubdued ſeveral of the caciques or petty princes, and 
collected a conſiderable quantity of gold. In one of 
theſe expeditions, the Spaniards contended ſo violently 
about the diviſion of ſome gold which they had taken, 
that they were on the point of coming to blows with 
one another, A young cacique who was preſent, 
altoniſhed at ſuch contention about a thing of which 
he knew not the uſe, tumbled the gold out of the ba- 
lance with indignation, and' turning to the Spaniards, 
told them, that Gnce they valued gold ſo very highly, 
he would conduct them to a country where the moſt 
common utenſils were made of that metal. The Spa- 
niards eagerly catched at this hint; and upon further 
queſtioning the cacique, were informed, that at the 
iltance of fix days journey, towards the ſouth, from 
the place where they were at that time, they ſhould 
diſcover another ocean, near which this deſirable coun- 
try was ſituated; but if they intended to attack that 
Powerful ſtate, they muſt aſſemble a much greater 
number-of forces than had hitherto appeared on the 
continent, ; 

Balboa was tranſported at the news. He imme- 
diately concluded, that the ocean mentioned by the 
caci1que was that which Columbus had ſo long ſought 

or in vain, and that the rich territory deſcribed to 
bim muſt be part of the Eaſt Indies. He was there- 
fore impatient till he ſhould arrive at that happy coun- 
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vowing to defend it againſt all the enemies of Spain. 
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try, in compariſon with the diſcovery of which all for- 
mer exploits almoſt vaniſhed into nothing. In order 
therefore to procure a force ſufficient to enſure ſucceſs 
in his enterpriſe, he firſt ſecured the friendſhip of the 
neighbouring caciques, and then diſpatched ſome of 
his officers to Hiſpaniola, with a large quantity of 
gold as a proof of his paſt ſucceſs, and an earneſt of 
what he expected. By this means he ſecured the 
friendſhip of the governor, and procured a conſider- a 
able reinforcement. But though he' now imagined 
himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to attempt the diſcovery, , 
there were ſtil] prodigious difficulties to be ſurmounted. Difficultics 
The iſthmus of Darien, though not above 60 miles in they bad to 
breadth, has a chain of lofty mountains running“ercome. 
through its whole extent. Being ſituated between two 
vaſt oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, the climate is 
exceſſively moiſt, inſomuch that it rains for two-thirds 
of the year, In conſequence of this the valleys are 
marſhy, and ſo frequently overflowed, that the inha- 
bitants find it neceſſary in ſome places to build their 
houſes upon trees, in order to be elevated at ſome di- 
ſtance from the damp ſoil, and the odious reptiles en- 
gendered in the waters. There are alſo many large 
rivers very difficult to be croſſed ; and as the country 
at that time was only inhabited by a few wandering 
ſavages, the enterpriſe of Balboa is looked upon a3 
the moſt difficult that had been undertaken by any 
Spaniſh adventurer. 

On this arduous taſk Balboa ſet out on the 1ſt day 
of September 1513, about the time that the periodical 
rains begin to abate, He had only 190 Spaniards 
along with him ; but all of them were hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and very much at- 
tached to their leader. A thouſand Indians attended 
in order to carry their proviſions and other neceſſaries ; 
and they had along with them ſome of thoſe fierce dogs 
ſo terrible to the natives of America. 

Balboa proceeded by ſea, and without difficulty, to 
the territories of a cacique whoſe friendſhip he had 

ained ; but as ſoon as he began to advance into the 

interior parts of the country, he met with all the dif- 
ficulties above mentioned. Some of the caciques alſo, 
at his approach, fled with all their people to the moun- 
tains, carrying off or deſtroying whatever could af- 
ford ſubſiſtence to an army. Others collected their 
force in order to oppoſe him: however Balboa conti— 
nued unmoved in ſpite of all difficulties; and at laſt, 
after a moſt painful journey of 25 days, he arrived at : 
the South Sca; when, with the moſt extravagant wa? Gr(t 
tranſports of joy, he went into it up to the middle, yers a ſight 


and took poſſe lion of the ocean in his maſter's name, of the South 
ca. 


Peru. 


That part of the South Sea which Balboa now 
diſcovered, he called the Gulf of St Michael ; which 
name it ſtil] retains, and is ſituated to the eaſt of Pa- 
nama. From ſome of the neighbouring caciques he 
extorted proviſions and gold by force; others ſent him 
preſents voluntarily; and he had the ſatisfaction to 
hear, that the adjacent coaſts abounded with pearl- 
oyſters. The inhabitants were alſo unanimous in de- 
claring, that there was to the ſouthward a very rich . 
and populous country, where the people had tame 
animals, which they endeavoured to deſcribe to him, 
meaning the Peruvian ſheep. But however impatient 
he might be to viſit this empire, he coplidered it as 

bighly 


Peru. 


4 
He is depri- 
ved of his 
cominand ; 
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highly improper to venture thither with a handful of 
men exhauſted by labour and diſeaſe, He therefore 
led back his followers to Santa Maria, in order to re- 
freſh them after their fatigues; and from thence he 
ſent an account to the court of Spain of the important 
diſcovery he had made, demanding a reinforcement of 
1000 men, in order to conquer the country he had 
newly diſcovered. But here his hopes were all blaſted 
at once. The king indeed determined to proſecute 
the diſcovery, but refuſed to continue Balboa in his 
government, appointing Pedrarias Davila to ſuperſede 
him, and giving him the command of 15 Rout veſlels, 
with 1200 ſoldiers, to enſure his ſucceſs. 

Balboa, though much mortified by his diſgrace, 
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zarro and Almagro were ſoldiers of fortune, and J. 
was an eccleſiaſtic, who ated both as prieſt and ſe 
maſter at Panama, Their confederacy was authoriſed 
by Pedrarias governor of Panama; and each engaped 
to employ his whole fortune in the adventure. Pi. 
zarro, being the leaſt wealthy of the three, engaged 
to take upon himſelf the greateſt ſhare of the fatigue 
and danger, and to command in perſon the armament 
which was to go firſt upon the diſcovery. Almagro 
offered to conduct the ſupplies of proviſions and rein- 
forcements of troops which might be neceſſary ; and 
Luque was to remain at, Panama, in order to nego- 
tiate with the governor, and to ſuperintend whatever 
was carrying on for the general intereſt, 


uque Po, 


ſubmitted to the king's pleaſure without repining. It In 1524, Pizarro ſet ſail from Panama with a ſingle Meer wid 
was not long, however, before he met with an addi- veſſel of {mall burthen, and 112 men; and ſo little was bad fic 
tional misfortune ; the new governor tried him for he or his countrymen at that time acquainted with the“ fil. 


ſome pretended irregularities committed before his ar- 
rival, and fined him of almoſt all he was worth. In 
the mean time the Spaniards, paying no regard to the 
treaties concluded by Balboa with the Indians, plun- 
dered and deftroyed all indiſcriminately, inſomuch 
that the whole country, from the gulph of Darien to 
the lake Nicaragua, was deſolated. The new comers 
had alfo arrived at the mot unlucky time of the year, 
namely, about the middle of the wet ſeaſon, when the 
exceſſive rains produced the molt violent and fatal diſ- 
eaſes, To this was joined an extreme ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions; ſo that in the ſpace of a month above 600 
Spaniards periſned in the utmoſt miſery. 

Balboa failed not to ſend violent remonſtrances to 
Spain againſt the conduct of the new governor ; and 
he, on the other hand, accuſed his antagoniſt of ha- 
ving deceived the king by falſe accounts of the coun- 
try, and magnifying his own exploits beyond meaſure. 
At laſt the king, ſenſible of his error in ſuperſeding 
Balboa, appointed him adelantado, or lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the countries on the South Sea, with very 
extenſive privileges and authority ; enjoining Pedrarias 
to ſupport him in all his enterpriſes, and to conſult 
with him 1n every thing which he himſelf undertook. 
It was impoſſible, however, to extinguiſh the envy of 
Pedrarias; and therefore, though a reconciliation 


took place in appearance, even fo far, that Pedrarias 


5 
And put to agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Balboa, yet 


death, 


he ſoon after had him condemned and executed on 
pretence of diſloyalty, and an intention to revolt from 
the king. 

On the death of Balboa, the thoughts of conquer- 
ing Peru were for a time laid aſide; however it {till 
remained an object of defire to all the Spaniſh adven- 
turers in America. Accordingly ſeveral armaments 
were fitted out with a deſign to explore and take 
poſſeſſion of the countries to the eaſt of Panama; but, 


either through the difficulties which attended the un- 


dertaking itſelf, or the bad conduct of the adventy- 
rers, all of them proved unſucceſsful, until at laſt it be- 
came a general opinion, that Balboa's ſcheme had been 


entirely viſionary. 


climate of America, that the moſt improper ſeaſon of 
the whole year was choſen for his departure ; the pe- 
riodical winds, which were then ſet in, being dire&ly 
oppoſite to the courſe which he propoſed to ſteer. The 
conſequence of this was, that after beating about for 
70 days, with much danger and fatigue, he had ad- 
vanced ſcarce as far to the ſouth-eaſt as a ſkilful navi. 
gator will now make in three days. He touched at 
ſeveral places of Terra Firma; but-finding that coun- 
try exceedingly inhoſpitable and unbealthy, he was 
obliged to retire to Chuchama, oppoſite to the Pear! 
Iſlands, where he hoped to receive ſome reinforcements 
from Panama. Here he was found by Almagro, who 
had ſet out in queſt of him with a reinforcement of 70 
men, and had ſuffered diſtreſſes very much reſembling 
thoſe of Pizarro himſelf. In particular, he had loſt 
an eye in a combat with the Indians. However, he 
had advanced as far as the river of St Juan in the pro- 
vince of Popayan, where the country ſhewing a better 
aſpect, and the inhabitants more friendly, our projec- 
tors again began to indulge themſelves in hopes, and 
determined by no means to abandon their ſcheme. 
Almagro returned to Panama, in hopes of recrvit- 
ing their ſhattered troops. But the bad accounts of 
the ſervice gave his countrymen ſuch, an unfavourable 
idea of it, that Almagro could levy no more than 80 
men, and theſe with great difficulty. Slender as this 
reinforcement was, however, the adventurers did not 
heſitate at renewing their enterpriſe. The diſaſters 
and diſappointments they met with in 'this new 
attempt, were ſcarce inferior to th6ſe they had alrea- 
dy experienced, when part of the armament at laſt 
reached the bay of St Matthew on the coaſt of Quito, 
and landed at Tacamez, to the ſouth of the River of 
Emeralds, where they met with a more fertile and 
champaign country than any they had yet ſeen; the 
natives alſo were more civilized, and clothed in gar- 
ments of cotton or woolen tuff, adorned with trinkets 
of gold and filver. But notwithſtanding theſe favour- 
able appearances, Pizarro did not think fit to attack 
ſuch a powerful empire with an handful of ſoldiers al- 
ready exhauſted ; and therefore retired to a ſmall iſland 


G 
A new ex- Still, however, there were three perſons ſettled at called Galla, with part of the troops; from whence he 
22 ſet Panama, on whom the common opinion made ſo little diſpatched Almagro to Panama, in hopes of obtain- 
on foot. 


impreſſion, that they determined to go in queſt of this 
country, looked upon to be chimerical by the genera- 
liry of their neighbours. Their names were gg oY 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando Lugue. Pi- 


ing a reinforcement, : 
The reception which Almagro met with was by no 
means agreeable. Some of the adventurers bad in. 


formed their friends of the many dangers and lolles 
. which 


peru. 


—— 
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which they had ſuſtained ; which not only diſheartened 
people from engaging in the ſervice, but weighed ſo 
much with Pedro de los Rios, the ſucceſſor of Pedra- 
rias, that he prohibited the raiſing of new recruits, 
and even diſpatched a veſſel to bring home Pizarro and 
bis companions fram the iſland of Gallo. Almagro 
and Luque, though much mortified with this diſap- 
pointment, privately adviſed Pizarro not to relinquiſh 
an enterpriſe on which they had built all their hopes. 
He therefore poſitively refuſed to obey the orders of 
the governor, and employed all his addreſs in per- 
ſuading his men not to abandon him. But the cala- 
mities to which they had been expoſed had ſuch an ef- 
fe& upon them, that when he drew a line upon the 
ſand with his ſword, telling ſuch as wiſhed to return 
that they might paſs over it, only 13 had reſolution 
to remain with him. | 

Pizarro with his little troop now fixed their reſi- 
dence on the iſland of Gorgona, which they conſidered 
as a ſafer retreat than Gallo, as being farther removed 
from the coaſt and uninhabited, fo that they might 
with the greater ſecurity wait for ſupplies. Here, 


they continued five months in the molt unwholeſome 


climate imaginable, and at laſt had come to a reſo- 
lution of committing themſelvs to ſea on a float, when 
a veſſel arrived from Panama to their relief. This was 
the effe& of the continued ſolicitations of Almagro 
and Luque; who, though they could not prevail upon 
the governor to favour the undertaking, had ſucceeded 
ſo far as. to induce him to ſend a ſmall veſſel to the 
relicf of Pizarro and his unfortunate aſſociates. How- 
ever, the more effectually to ſhew his diſapprobation 
of Pizarro's ſcheme, the governor refuſed to allow one 
land-man to go on board of the ſhip which he ſent. — 
The hopes of the adventurers, however, were now again 


revived, and Pizarro eaſily induced them to reſume- 


their ſcheme. Inſtead of returning to Panama, there- 
fore, they ſailed to the ſouth-eaſt, and in 20 days 
after the diſcovery of Gorgona they diſcovered the coaſt 
of Peru. Having touched at ſome places of leſs note, 
they at length arrived at 'Tumbez, remarkable for its 
ſtately temple, and a palace of the Incas, or ſove- 
reipns of the country. Here, they found that what 
had been told them concerning the riches of the coun- 
try was true; not only ornamems and ſacred veſſels 
being made of gold and filver, but even ſuch as were 
for common uſe. Vet to attempt the conqueſt of this 
opulent empire with their ſlender force, would have 
been madneſs; they contented themſelves therefore 
with viewing it, procuring two of the beats of bur- 
then called Llamas, to which they gave the name of 
ſheep, ſome veſſels of gold and filver, and two young 
men, whom they propoſed to inſtruct in the Caſtilian 
language, With theſe Pizarro arrived at Panama in 
ine year 1527, near three years after he had ſet out 
from that place in his expedition. 

The empire of Peru thus diſcovered, is ſaid to have 


* of been originally poſſeſſed by independent tribes, juſtly 


reckoned among the moſt ſavage even in America; living 
more like wild bea(ts than men. For ſeveral ages they 
ved in this manner, when ſuddenly there appeared on 
the banks of a lake called Titiaca, a man and woman 
ot majeſtic form, and cloathed in decent garments, 

hey declared themſelves to be the children of the ſun, 
ent by their beneficent parent to inſtruR and reclaim 
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1 
mankind, - 


The names of theſe two extraordinary perſonages 
were Manco Capac and Mama Occllo. At their 
perſualion, ſeveral of the diſperſed ſavages united, and, 
receiving their commands as heavenly injunctians, fol- 


lowed them to Cuzco, where they ſettled, and began 


to lay the foundations of a city. Manco Capac in- 
ſtructed the men in agriculture, and other uſeful arts; 
while Mama Ocollo taught the women to ſpin and 
weave ; after which Manco turned his attention to- 
wards the introdncing of proper laws and regulations 
into his new ſtate. 

Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was found- 
ed the empire of the Incas, or lords of Peru. At firlt 
its extent was ſmall, the territory of Manco Capac 
reaching not above eight leagues from Cuzco his capi- 
tal. Within theſe narrow limits, however, he excr- 
ciſed the moſt perfect deſpotiſm, and the ſame was 
maintained by his ſucceſſors, all of whom were not 
only obeyed as monarchs, but reverenced as deitics. 
Their blood was held to be ſacred, and, by prohibi- 
ting intermarriages with the people, was never conta- 
minated by mixing with that of any other race. The 
family, thus ſeparated from the reſt of the nation, was 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in dreſs and ornaments, 
which it was unlawful for others to aſſume. Among 
the Peruvians, however, it is ſaid, that this high de- 
gree of veneration was made uſe of by the monarchs 
only to promote the good of their ſubjects. If we may 
believe the accounts given by their countrymen, the Pe- 
ruvian monarchs extended their empire not with a view 
to increaſe their own power and wealth, but from a 
deſire of diffuling the bleſſings of civilization, and 
the knowledge of the arts which they poſſeſſed, among 
the barbarous people whom they reduced, and, during 


a ſucceſſion of 12 monarchs, not one deviated from this 


character. 


Peru. 


When the Spaniards firſt viſited this country, they 8 of 


found it agitated by a civil war, 


Huana Capac, the the Spa- 


12th monarch from the founder of the Rate, was ſeat- niards faci- 


ed on the throne ; who is repreſented as a prince no 


lita'ed by a 
civil war 


leſs conſpicuous for his abilities in war, than for his among the 


pacific virtues. By him the kingdom of 
ſubdued, which almoſt doubled the extent of the do- 
minions and power of the Peruvian empire. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ancient and fundamental law againſt pol- 
lJuting the blood of the Inca with any foreign alliance, 
Huana married the daughter of the conquered mo- 
narch, by whom he had a ſon named Atahualpa, com- 
monly written Alabalipa, to whom, at his death in 
1529, he left the kingdom of Quito, beſtowing the 
reſt of his dominions upon Huaſcar his eldeſt fon by a 
mother of the royal race. This produced a civil war, 
in which Atabalipa proved victorious, and afterwards 
attempted to ſecure himfelf on the throne by putting 
to death all the deſcendants of Mingo Capac, ſtyled 
the children of the Sun, whom he could ſeize either by 
force or ſtratagem; however, from a political motive, 
he ſpared the Fife of his rival Huaſcar, who had the 
3 to be taken priſoner in an engagement, 
that, by iſſuing out orders in his name, he might more 
eaſily eſtabliſh his own authority, and cover the ille- 
gality of his birth. 

This conteſt had ſo much engaged the attention of 
the Peruvians, that they never once n bs 

chec 


vito was natives. 
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check the progreſs of the Spaniards, It was ſome 
time, however, before Pizarro was informed of this 
conteſt, ſo much in his favour. The firſt intelligence 
which he received of it was a meſſage from Huaſcar, 
aſking his aſſiſtance againſt Atabalipa, whom he re- 
preſented as a rebel and an uſurper. Pizarro per- 
ceived the importance of the intelligence, and there- 
fore determined to puſh forward, while inteſtine diſ- 
cord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to at- 
tack him with their whole force. Being obliged to di- 
vide his troops, in order to leave a garriſon in St Mi- 
chael, which might ſerve for a 1 of retreat in 
caſe of a diſaſter, he began his march with only 62 
horſemen and 102 foot-foldiers, 20 of whom were 
armed with croſs-bows, and only three with muſkets. 
He directed his courſe towards Caxamalca, a ſmall 
town at the_diitance of 12 days march from St Mi- 
chael, where Atabalipa was encamped with a conſi- 
derable budy of troops. Before he had proceeded far, 
an officer diſpatched by the Inca met him with a va- 
luable preſent from that prince, accompanied with a 


proffer of his alliance, and his aſſurances of a friendly 


reception at Caxamalca, Pizarro, according to the 
uſual artifice of his countrymen in America, pretend- 
ed to come as the ambaſſador of a very powerful mo- 
narch, and declared that he was now advancing with 
intention to offer Atabalipa his aid againſt thoſe ene- 
mies who diſpnted his title to the throne. 

Az the object of the Spaniards in entering their 
country was altogether incomprehenſible to the Peru- 
vians, they had formed various conjectures concerning 
it, without being able to decide whether they ſhould 
conſider their new gueſts as beings of a ſuperior nature, 
who had viſited them from ſome beneficent motive, or 


as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies to - 


their repoſe and liberty. The continual profeſſions of 
tlie Spaniards, that they came to enlighten them with 
the knowledge of truth, and lead them in the way of 
happineſs, favoured the former opinion; the outrages 
which they committed, their rapaciouſneſs and cruel- 
ty, were awful confirmations of the latter. While in 
this ſtate of uncertainty, Pizarro's declaration of his 
paciſie intentions ſo far removed all the Inca's fears, 
that he determined to give him a friendly reception. 
In conſequence of this reſolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity acroſs the ſandy deſart 
between St Michael and Motupe, where the moſt 
?reble effort of an enemy, added to the unavoidable 
Ciitreſlzs which they ſuffered in paſſing through that 
comfortleſs region, muſt have proved fatal to them. 
From Motupe they advanced towards the mountains 
which encompaſs the low country of Peru, and paſs- 
ed through a defile ſo narrow and inacceſſible, that a 
tew men might have defended it againſt a numerous ar- 
my. But here likewiſe, from the ſame inconſiderate 
credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards met with no op- 
poſition, and took quiet poſſeſſion of a fort erected for 
the ſecurity of that important ſtation. As they now 
approached near to Caxamalca, Atabalipa renewed 
his profeſſions of friendſhip; and, as an evidence of 
his ſincerity, ſent them preſents of greater value than 
the former. 

Oa entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took poſſeſſion of 
a large court, on one fide of which was a houſe which 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians call a palace of the Inca, and on 
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the other a temple of the ſun, the whole ſurrounded Pur 
with a ſtrong rampart or wall of earth. When he had 
poſted his troops in this advantageous ſtation, he gif. 
patched Hernando Soto, and his brother Ferdinand, 
to the camp of Atabalipa, which-was about a league 
diſtant from the town, He inſtructed them to confirm 
the declaration which he had formerly made of his pa. 
cific diſpoſition, and to deſire an interview with the 
Inca, that he might explain more fully the intention 
of the Spaniards in viſiting his country. They were 
treated with all the reſpect ful hoſpitality uſual amon 
the Peruvians in the reception of their moſt cordid 
friends, and Atabalipa promiſed to viſit the. Spaniſh 
commander next day in his quarters. The decent de- 
portmeat of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his 
court, and the reverence with which his ſubjeRs ap. 
proached his perſon and obeyed his commands, aſto- 
niſhed thoſe Spaniards, who had never met in Ameri. 
ca with any thing more dignified than the petty ca- 
cique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes were fill 
more powerfully attracted by the vaſt profuſion of 
wealth which they obſerved in the Inca's camp. The 
rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants, the 
veſſels of gold and filver in which the repaſt offered to 
them was ſerved up, the multitude of utenſils of every 
kind formed of thofe precious metals, opened proſpects 
far exceeding any idea of opulence that a European of 
the 16th century could form. ; 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds 
were yet warm with admiration and deſire of the 
wealth which they had beheld, they gave ſuch a de- 
ſcription of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pi- 
zarro in a reſolution which he had already taken. 
From his own obſervation of American manners du- 
ring his long ſervice in the New World, as well as 
from the advantages which Cortes had derived from 
ſeizing Montezuma, be knew of what conſequence it 1 — 
was to have the Inca in his power. For this purpoſe, ng at 
he formed a plan as daring as it was perfidious. Not- Pari u 
withſtanding the character he had aſſumed of an am- ſeize tht 
baſſador from a powerful monarch, who courted an lies. 
alliance with the Inca, and in violation of the repeat- 
ed offers which he had made to him of his own friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance, he determined to avail himſelf of 
the unſuſpicious ſimplicity with which Atabalipa re- 
lied on his profeſſions, and to ſeize his perſon dunng 
the interview to which he had invited him. He pre- 
pared for the execution of his ſcheme with the ſame 
deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunc- 
tion, as if it had reflected no diſgrace on himſelf or 
his country. He divided his cavalry into three ſmall 
ſquadrons, under the command of his brother Ferdi. 
nand, Soto, and Benalcazar; his infantry was formed 
into one body, except 20 of moſt tried courage, whom 
he kept near his own perſon to ſupport him in the 
dangerous ſervice which he reſerved for himſelf; the 
artillery, conſiſting of two field- pieces, and the crols- 
bow men, were placed oppofite to the avenue by which 
Atabalipa was to approach. All were commanded to 
keep within the ſquare, and not to move until the f goal 
for action was given. Ws : 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in 
motion. But as Atabalipa was ſolicitous to appest 
with the greateſt ſplendour and magnificence in 9 
firk interview with the ſtrangers, the preparations fo 
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pem. this were ſo tedious, that the day was far advanced 
before he began his march. Even then, left the or- 
der of the proceſſion ſhould be deranged, he moved ſa 
flowly, that the Spaniards became impatient and ap- 
prehenſive that ſome ſuſpicion of their intention might 
be the cauſe of this delay. In order to remove this, 
Pizarro diſpatched one of his officers with freſh aſſu- 
rances of his friendly diſpoſition. At length the Inca 
approached. Firſt of all appeared 400 men in an 
uniform dreſs, as harbingers to clear the way before 
him. He himſelf, fitting on a throne or couch, adorn- 
ed with plumes of various colours, and almoſt covered 
with plates of gold and filver enriched with precious 
ſtones, was carried on the ſhoulders of his principal 
attendants, Behind him came ſome chief officers of 
his court, carried in the ſame manner. Several bands 
of lingers and dancers accompanied this cavalcade ; 
and the whole plain was covered with troops, amount- 
ing to more than $0,000 men. 

As the Inca drew near the Spaniſh quarters, father 
Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, advan- 
ced with a crucifix in one hand, and a breviary in the 
other, and in a long diſcourſe explained to him the 
doctrine of the creation, the fall of Adam, the incar- 
nation, the ſufferings and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
appointment of St Peter as God's vicegerent on earth, 
the tranſmiſſion of his apoſtolical power by ſucceſſion to 
the popes, the donation made to the king of Caſtile b 
pope Alexander of all the regions in the New World. 
In conſequence of all this, he required Atabalipa to 
embrace the Chriftian faith, to acknowledge the ſu- 
p_ juriſdiction of the pope, and to ſubmit to the 

ing of Caſtile as his lawful ſovereign ; promiſing, if 
he complied inſtantly with this requiſition, that the 
Caſtilian monarch would protect his dominions, and 
permit him to continue in the exerciſe of his royal au- 
thority ; but if he ſhould impiouſly refuſe to obey this 
ſummons, he denounced war againſt him in his maſter's 
name, and threatened him with the moſt dreadful ef- 
feAs of his vengeance, | 

This ſtrange harangue, unfolding deep myſteries, 
and alluding to unknown facts, of which no power of 
eloquence could have conveyed at once a diſtin& idea 
to an American, was ſo lamely tranſlated by an unſkil- 
ful interpreter, little acquainted with the idiom of the 
Spaniſh tongue, and incapable of expreſſing himſelf 
vith propriety in the language of the Inca, that its 
general tenor was altogether incomprehenſible to Ata- 
balipa. Some parts in it of more obvious meaning, 
filled him with aſtoniſhment and indignation. His re- 
ply, however, was temperate. He began with ob- 
ſerving, that he was lord of the dominions over which 
he reigned by hereditary ſucceſſion ; and added, that 
he could not conceive how a foreign prieſt ſhould pre- 
tend to diſpoſe of territories which did not belong to 
him ; that if ſuch a prepoſterous grant had been made, 
he, who was the rightful poſſeſſor, refuſed to confirm 
it; that he had no inclination to renounce the religious 
nſtitutions eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors ; nor would he 
orlake the ſervice of the ſun, the immortal divinity 
mou be and his people revered, in order to worſhip 
* God of the Spaniards, who was ſubject to death; 
that with reſpect to other matters contained in his diſ- 
courſe, as he had never heard of them before, and did 


ag now underſtand their meaning, he delired to know 
ot. VIII, 2 
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where he had learned things ſo extraordinary. In Peri. 
this book,“ anſwered Valverede, reaching out to him 
his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly; and turn- 

ing over the leaves, lifted it to his ear: “ This,” fays 

he, „ is ſilent; it tells me nothing;“ and threw it 

with diſdain to the ground. 'The enraged monk, run- 

ning towards his countrymen, cried out, “ To arms, 
Chriſtians, to arms ; the word of God is inſulted ; a- 

venge this profanation on thoſe impious dogs.“ 

Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with 
difficulty reſtrained his ſoldiers, eager to ſeize the rich 
ſpoils of which they had now ſo near a view, imme- 
diately gave the ſignal of aſſault. At once the martial 
mulic ſtruck up, the cannon and muſkets began to 
fire, the horſe ſallied out fiercely to the charge, the 
infantry ruſhed on ſword in hand. The Peruvians, 
aſtoniſhed at the ſuddenneſs of an attack which they 
did not expect, and diſmayed with the deſtructive ef- 
fects of the fire - arms, aud the irreſiſtible impreſſion of 
the cavalry, fled with univerſal conſternation on every 
ſide, without attempting either to annoy the enemy, 
or to defend themſelves. Pizarro, at the head of his 
choſen band, advanced directly towards the Inca; and 
though his nobles crowded around him with officious 13 


zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while they vied Atabalips 


one with another in ſacrificing their own lives, that Nized by 
they might cover the ſacred perſon of their ſovereign, 0 
the Spaniards ſoon penetrated to the royal ſeat ; and 
Pizarro ſeizing the Inca by the arm, dragged him to 
the ground, and carried him as a priſoner to his quar- 
ters, The fate of the monarch increaſed the precipi- 
tate flight of his followers. The Spaniards purſued 
them towards every quarter, and, with deliberate and 
unrelenting barbarity, continued to ſlaughter wretch- 
ed fugitives, who never once offered at reſiſtance. The 
carnage did not ceaſe until the cloſe of day. Above 
4000 Peruvians were killed. Not a fingle Spaniard 
fell, nor was one wounded but Pizarro himſelf, whoſe 
hand was ſlightly hurt by one of his own ſoldiers, while 
ſtruggling eagerly to lay hold on the Inca. 
he 2 taken on this occafion was immenſe, 
but the Spaniards were ſtill unſatisfied ; which being 
obſerved by the Inca, he endeavoured to apply himſelf ,, 
to their ruling paſſion, avarice, in order to obtain his He offcrs 
liberty; and therefore offered ſuch a ranſom as aſto- an immenſe 
niſhed them, even after all they knew concerning the — = his 
opulence of the country. The apartment in which“ 198 
he was confined was 22 feet in length and 16 in 
breadth; and all this ſpace he engaged to fill with 
veſſels of gold as bigh as he could reach. This pro- 
poſal was eagerly caught by Pizarro, and a line was 
drawn upon the walls to mark the ſtipulated height. 
Atabalipa, charmed with the thoughts of borer, 
immediately ſet about performing his part of the agree- 


ment, and diſpatched meſſengers into all parts ot the 


empire, in order to collect the immenſe quantity of 
gold which he had promiſed ; and though the unfor- 
tunate monarch was now 1n the hands of his enemies, 
ſuch was the veneration which his ſubjects had for 
him, that his orders were obeyed with as great ala- 
crity as though he had been at full liberty ; while he, 
in the mean time, flattering himſelf with the hopes of 
being ſoon releaſed, made no preparations for expel- 
ling the invaders from his dominions. 
In a ſhort time, Pizarro received intelligence that 
33 8 Almagro 


2 
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which inſpired the Inca with the contetnptuous noti 
of him abovementioned. 1 
In order, however, to give ſome ſhew of juſtice to 16 

ſuch a deteſtable action, and that he might be ex. Alpe 
empted from ſtanding ſingly as the perpretator, Pi. ce al 
zarro reſolved to — the Inca of ſome capital erime 2 
and inſtitute a court of judicature for the purpoſe of 
trying him, For this purpoſe, he appointed himſelf 
and Almagro, with two aſſiſtants, as judges, with full 
powers to acquit or condemn : an attorney-general 
was named to carry on the proſecution in the king's 


1 


Peru: Almagro was arrived at St Michael with a reinforce- 


ment equal to the force he had with him. This was 
a matter of great joy to the Spaniards, and no ſmall 
vexation to Atabalipa, who now confidered his king- 
dom as in danger of being totally over-run by theſe 
ſtrangers, whoſe force he neither knew, nor the means 
they had of tranſporting themſelves. For this reaſon 
he determined to put his brother Huaſcar to death, 
leſt he ſhould join the ſtrangers againſt him. To this 
he was the rather inclined, as he had got information 
that the captive prince had been making applications 


15 regard to the taxes which he had levied, and the wars 
Pizarro re- Aſter this diviſion of the ſpoil, Atabalipa was very he had carried on, they were nothing to the Spa- 
mo importunate with Pizarro in order to recover his liber- niards; and as to the conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards, 
= eee ty; but the Spaniard, with unparallelled treachery he utterly denied it. He called heaven and earth to 


to them, and had offered them a much larger ſum 
than what was ſtipulated for the Inca's ranſom ; and 
in conſequence of this determination the unfortunate 
prince Jolt his life. 

In the mean time, the Indians daily arrived at Ca- 
xamalca with vaſt quantities of treaſure ; the fight 
of which ſo much inflamed the Spaniards, that they 
inſiſted upon an immediate diviſion : and this being 
complied with, there fell to the ſhare of each horſeman 
80oo peſos, at that time not inferior to the value of as 
many pounds ſterliog in the preſent century, and half as 
much to each foot-ſoldier, 8 and his officers re- 
ceiving ſhares proportionable to their dignity. A fifth 
part was reſerved for the emperor, together with ſome 
veſſels of curious workmanſhip as a preſent. In con- 
ſequence of this immenſe acquiſition of wealth, many 
of the Spaniards became clamorous for their diſcharge; 
which was readily granted by their general, as well 
knowing that the diſplay of their riches would not 
fail to allure adventurers more hardy, though leſs opu- 
lenr, to his ſtandard. 


and cruelty, had now determined to put him to death. 
To this he was urged by Almagro's ſoldiers, who, 
though they had received an equal ſhare with the reſt, 
were ſtill unſatisfied. The Inca's ranſom had not 
been completed; and they were apprehenſive, that 
whatever ſums might afterwards be brought in, the 
troops of Pizarro would appropriate them to them- 
ſelves as part of that ranſom. They inſiſted with Pi- 
zarro, therefore, to put him to death, that all the 
adventurers might for the future be on an equal foot- 
ing. Accounts were likewiſe received that troops 
were aſſembling in the remote provinces of the em- 
pire, which Pizarro ſuſpected to be done by the In- 
ca's orders. Theſe accounts were heightened by one 
Philippillo an Indian interpreter, who had conceived 
a paſſion for one of the unhappy monarch's wives; 
and for that reaſon wiſhed to have him put to death. 
Atabalipa himſelf, too, had the misfortune to haſten 
his own ruin by his conceiving a contemptuous notion 
of Pizarro, which he had not the precaution to con- 
ceal. He had long admired the European arts of 
1eading and writing, and wiſhed much to know whe- 
ther he ſhould regard it as a natural or acquired ta- 
I-nt. In order to determine this, he defired one of 
the ſoldiers who guarded him to write the name of 
God upon the nail of his thumb. This he ſhewed to 
{:veral Spaniards ſucceſſively, aſking its meaning ; and, 
to bis ſurpriſe, they all returned the ſame anſwer. At 
ſength Pizarro entered; and, on preſenting it to him, 
he bluſhed, and was obliged to own his 1gnorance ; 


Spain to take his trial before the emperor ; but n0 a 


name; counſellors were choſen to aſſiſt the priſoner in 
his defence ; and clerks were ordained to record the 
proceedings of court. Before this ſtrange tribunal, a 
charge was exhibited ſtill more amazing. It conſiſted 
of various articles : that Atabalipa, though a baſtard, 
had diſpoſſeſſed the lawful owner of the throne, 
and uſurped the regal power ; that he had put his bro- 
ther and lawful ſovereign to death ; that he was an 
idolater, and had not _ permitted, but commanded 
the offering up of human ſacrifices ; that he had a 

eat number of concubines ; that ſince his impriſon- 
ment, he had waſted and embezzled the royal trea- 
ſures, which now belonged of right to the conquerors; 
and that he had excited his ubjefts to take up arms 
againſt the Spaniards. On theſe heads of accuſation 
they proceeded to try the ſovereign of a great empire, 
over whom they had no juriſdiction. To all theſe 
charges the Inca pleaded not guilty. With reſpect to 
the death of his brother, he alleged, that the Spa- 
niards could take no cognizance of the fat. With 


witneſs the integrity of his conduct, and how faith- 
fully he had performed his engagements, and the per- 
fidy of his accuſers. He deſired to be ſent over to 


regard was paid to his intreaties ; he was condemned A 
to be burnt alive; which cruel ſentence was mitigated, ti. 
as a great favour, to ſtrangling; and the unhappy mo- 
narch was executed without mercy. : 

The death of the Inca was followed by a revolution 
in the Spaniſh affairs, who now became generally 
odious. Hideous cries were ſet up by his women as 
the funeral proceſſion paſſed by their apartment: ma- 
ny offered to bury themſelves alive with him; and on 
being hindered, ſtrangled themſelves out of grief and 
vexation, The whole town of Caxamalca was filled a ge 
with lamentation, which quickly extended itſelf e 
the whole kingdom. Friends and enemies accuſed tbe 
Spaniards of inhumanity and treachery. Loads of 
gold that were coming to Caxamalca by order of the 
deceaſed Inca were now ſtopped ; and the loſs of the 
treaſure was the firſt unfortunate conſequence whic 
the Spaniards felt from their late iniquitous conduct. 
The two factions of Indians united againſt Pizarro $ 
and many of the Spaniards not only exclaimed ag" 
the cruelty of the invaders, but would even have u 
tinied, had not a ſenſe of the impending danger kept 
them quiet. At Cuzco the friends of the emperor 
Huaſcar proclaimed Mango Capac the legitimate * 
ther of the late Inca, determining to ſupport him | 


the laſt againſt all the machinations of as m_ 


1 


peru. 


b 
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Pizarro, in the mean time, ſet up Taparpa, the fon 


—— of Atabalipa, cauſing him to be treated with all the 


honours due to an emperor. Immediately he ſet out 
for Cuzco, the gaining of which was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his deſign. An army of Indians occupied 
the paſſes, and reſolved to diſpute his progreſs. The 
conteſt; however, was ſoon decided ; the Spaniſh ca- 
valry bore down every thing before them, and great 
numbers of Indians were ſlain. The conquerors 

ained a conſiderable booty; and Pizarro diſ- 
patched Almagro to reduce Cuzco, while he himſelf 
founded a new colony in the fruitful valley of Xaunaz 


which, however, was not permanent, being afterwards 


removed to the place where Lima now ſtands. 

While Pizarro was thus employed, another com- 
mander, named Ferdinando Soto, was detached with 
60 horſe to make the beſt of his way to Cuzco, and 
clear the road for the march of the remainder of the 
army. He was oppoſed by a formidable collection of 
Indians, who had fortified themſelves in order to de- 
fend a paſs againſt him: for which reaſon, fearing left 
his ſtrength might be unequal, he ſent a meſſage to 
Pizarro, defiring that the Inca might join him, think- 
ing that his preſence would awe the Peruvians, and 
prevent the further effuſion of blood; but his expecta- 
tions were fruſtrated by the death of the Inca, which 
happened about this time ; ſo that there was now a 
neceſſity for having recourſe to arms; for as the Spa- 
niards ſet up no perſon in his room, the title of Mango 
Capac was univerſally acknowledged. 

In the mean time, a new ſupply of ſoldiers arriving 
from Spain, Benalcazar, governor of St Michael, un- 
dertook an expedition againſt Quito, where, accor- 
ding to the report of the natives, Atabalipa had left 
the greateſt part of his treaſure. He accompliſhed 
his purpoſe with very great difficulty, having a coun- 
try covered with rocks and mountains to paſs, and 
being oppoſed by large bodies of the natives. But 
when he got poſſeſſion of the city, to his extreme mor- 
tification, he found that the inhabitants had carried off 
all their gold and ſilver; for they being now acquaint- 
ed with the ruling paſſion of the Spaniards, had ta- 
ken care to diſappoint it, by removing the treaſures 
which they knew very well had been the cauſe of the 
expedition. 

About the ſame time, Alvarado, governor of Gua- 
timala, invaded the province of Chili. In this expe- 
dition his troops endured ſuch hardſhips, and ſuffered 
ſo much from the cold among the Andes, that a fifth 
part of the men and all the horſes died, and at the 
lame time the reſt were ſo much diſpirited and 
emaciated, thet they became quite unfit for ſervice. 
What was worſt of all, when they had arrived at the 
end of their journey, they met with a body of Spa- 
nards drawn up in hoſtile array to oppoſe them. Theſe 


1 had been ſent againſt him by Pizarro, who claimed 


Chili as part of his juriſdition, and were now joined 


by Benalcazar, with the troops under his command. 


Alvarado, however, advanced boldly to the attack; 
ut, on the interpoſition of ſome moderate men in each 
party, the difference was accommodated ; Alvarado 
engaged to return to his government, upon his being 
paid 100,000 peſos to defray the expence of his arma- 
ment; however, moſt of his followers remained in the 
country, and enliſted in the ſervice of Pizarro. 
f : 2 
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In the mean time Ferdinand Pizarro, the brother of Peru. 


8 cloſely ſhut up. The greateſt effort, however, 


F EN 
the general, had landed in Spain, where he produced 
ſuch immenſe quantities of gold and ſilver as aſtoniſh- 


ed the court, even after all they had ſeen of the wealth 
of their new-diſcovered territories. The general's au- 


along the coaſt, to the ſouthward of the territory 
granted in his former patent. 
of adelantado or governor conferred upon him, with 
juriſdiction over 200 leagues of a country lying ſouth- 
ward from the province allotted to Pizarro; he him- 
felf was made a knight of the order of St Jago. 

Of theſe tranſactions ſome accounts were received at 
Peru before the arrival of Ferdinand Pizarro himſelf ; 
and no ſooner did Almagro hear that he had obtained 
the royal grant of an independent 13 than, 
pretending that Cuzco, the capital of all Peru, lay 
within his juriſdiction, he attempted to ſeize it. Pi- 
zarro was no leſs ready to oppoſe him; and a very 
dangerous civil war was about to take place, when the 
quarrel was made up, on condition that Almagro 
ſhould attempt the conqueſt of Chili; and if he did 
not find there an eſtabliſhment equivalent to bis ex- 
peQations, Pizarro ſhould yield up to him part of 
Peru. 

By this reconciliation Pizarro was left at liber- 
ty to ſettle the internal policy of his province, which, 


though little qualified for a legiflator, he attempted, 


by dividing the country into various diſtricts, ap- 
pointing magiſtrates to preſide in each, and eſtabliſh- 
ing ſuch regulations concerning the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, the royal revenue, &c. as occurred to him, 
The ſeat of government he removed from Cuzco to Li- 
ma, which he named Ceudad des los Reyes, and which 
name it ſtill retains among the Spanrards in all legal 
and formal deeds. Its other name, Lima, is a cor» 
ruption of Rimac, the name of the valley in which the 
city ſtands. 

In the mean time Almagro had ſet out on his expe- 
dition to Chili ; the event of which has been related 
under the article Cn; and while he was thus em- 
ployed, Pizarro encouraged ſome of his moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed officers to invade thoſe provinces of the empire 
which had not yet been vifited by the Spaniards. This 
he did with a view to keep them employed, and pre- 
vent tumults ; but it was attended with very terrible 
conſequences, No ſooner did Mango Capac the Inca 
perceive the ſecurity of the Spaniards in thus dividing 
their forces, than he ſeized the opportunity of 8 
one vigorous effort to redreſs the wrongs of himſel 
and his countrymen, and expel the invaders, who had 
tyrannized in ſuch a eruel manner. Though ſtrictly 
guarded by the Spaniards, he found means to commu» 
nicate his intentions to the chief men of his nation, 
whom he joined in the year 1536, under pretence of 
celebrating a feſtival which he had obtained liberty 


* 


from Pizarro to attend. Upon this the ſtandard of A dreadful 


war was immediately erected, and a molt formidable inſurrection 
of the Peru» 


army, according to the Spaniſh hiſtorians, of 200,000”: 
men collected. Many Spaniards were maſſacred in 
their habitations, and ſeveral detachments entirely cut 
off; and while this vaſt army laid ſiege to Cuzco, ano- 
ther formidable body inveſted Lima, and kept the go- 


3392 was 


on 
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thority was confirmed to him with new powers arid Honours 
privileges, and the addition of yo leagues extending wy vg 


by the court 
Almagro had the titlegf Spain. 
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vians, 


Pizarro re- 
folves to 
put the Inca 
to death. 
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Peru. Almagro was arrived at St Michael with a reinforce- 
ment equal to the force he had with him. This was 
a matter of great joy to the Spaniards, and no ſmall 
vexation to Atabalipa, who now conſidered his king- 
dom as in danger of being totally over-run by theſe 
ſtrangers, whoſe force he neither knew, nor the means 
they had of tranſporting themſelves, For this reaſon 
he determined to put his brother Huaſcar to death, 
leſt he ſhould join the ſtrangers againſt him. To this 
he was the rather inclined, as he had got information 
that the captive prince had been making applications 
to them, and had offered them a much larger ſum 
than what was ſtipulated for the Inca's ranſom ; and 
in conſequence of this determination the unfortunate 
prince loſt his life. 

In the mean time, the Indians daily arrived at Ca- 
xamalca with vaſt quantities of treaſure ; the fight 
of which ſo much inflamed the Spaniards, that they 
inſiſted upon an immediate diviſion : and this being 
complied with, there fell to the ſhare of each horſeman 
8000 peſos, at that time not inferior to the value of as 
many pounds ſterliog in the preſent century, and half as 
much to each foot-ſoldier, Pizarro and his officers re- 
ceiving ſhares proportionable to their dignity. A fifth 
part was reſerved for the emperor, together with ſome 
veſſels of curions workmanſhip as a preſent. 
ſequence of this immenſe acquiſition of wealth, many 
of the Spaniards became clamorous for their diſcharge; 
which was readily granted by their general, as well 
knowing that the diſplay of their riches would not 
fail to allure adventurers more hardy, though leſs opu- 

1s lent, to his ſtandard. 

After this diviſion of the ſpoil, Atabalipa was very 
importunate with Pizarro in order to recover his liber- 
ty; but the Spaniard, with unparallelled treachery 
and cruelty, had now determined to put him to death. 
To this he was urged by Almagro's ſoldiers, who, 
though they had received an equal ſhare with the reſt, 
were ſtill unſatisfied. The Inca's ranſom had not 
been completed; and they were apprehenſive, that 
whatever ſums might afterwards be brought in, the 
troops of Pizarro would appropriate them to them- 
ſelves as part of that ranſom. They inſiſted with Pi- 
zarro, therefore, to put him to death, that all the 
adventurers might for the future be on an equal foot- 
ing. Accounts were likewiſe received that troops 
were aſſembling in the remote provinces of the em- 
pire, which Pizarro ſuſpected to be done by the In- 
ca's orders. 'Theſe accounts were heightened by one 
Philippillo an Indian interpreter, who had conceived 
a paſſion for one of the unhappy monarch's wives; 
and for that reaſon wiſhed to have him put to death. 
Atabalipa himſelf, too, had the misfortune to haſten 
his own ruin by his conceiving a contemptuous notion 
of Pizarro, which he had not the precaution to con- 
ceal, He had long admired the European arts of 
reading and writing, and wiſhed much to know whe- 
ther he ſhould regard it as a natural or acquired ta- 
I-nt. In order to determine this, he defired one of 
the ſoldiers who guarded him to write the name of 
God upon the nail of his thumb. This he ſhewed to 
{:veral Spaniards ſucceſſively, aſking its meaning ; and, 
to bis ſurpriſe, they all returned the ſame anſwer. At 
ſength Pizarro entered; and, on preſenting it to him, 
he bluſhed, and was obliged to own his 1gnorance ; 
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the offering up of human ſacrifices ; that he had a 


In con- 


the whole kingdom. Friends and enemies accuſed the wh 
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which inſpired the Inca with the contemmptuous not; 
of him abovementioned. _ N 
In order, however, to give ſome ſhew of juſtice to 10 
ſuch a deteſtable action, and that he might be ex. blip 
empted from ſtanding ſingly as the perpretator, Pi. cc at 
zarro reſolved to pars the Inca of ſome capital 9 
and inſtitute a court of judicature for the purpoſe of 
trying him. For this purpoſe, he appointed himſelf 
and Almagro, with two aſſiſtants, as judges, with full 
powers to acquit or condemn : an attorney-general 
was named to carry on the proſecution in the king's 
name; counſellors were choſen to aſſiſt the priſoner in 
his defence ; and clerks were ordained to record the 
proceedings of court. Before this ſtrange tribunal, a 
charge was exhibited ſtill more amazing. It conſiſted 
of various articles : that Atabalipa, though a baſtard, 
had diſpoſſeſſed the lawful owner of the throne, 
and uſurped the regal power ; that he had put his bro- 
ther and lawful ſovereign to death ; that he was an 
idolater, and had not ka, permitted, but commanded 


great number of concubines ; that ſince his impriſon- 
ment, he had waſted and embezzled the royal trea- 
ſures, which now belonged of right to the conquerors; 
and that he had excited his ubje&s to take up arms 
againſt the Spaniards. On theſe heads of accuſation 
they proceeded to try the ſovereign of a great empire, 
over whom they had no juriſdiction. To all theſe 
charges the Inca pleaded not guilty. With reſpect to 
the death of his brother, he alleged, that the Spa- 
niards could take no cognizance of the fat. With 
regard to the taxes which he had levied, and the wars 
he had carried on, they were nothing to the Spa- 
niards ; and as to the conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards, 
he utterly denied it. He called heaven and earth to 
witneſs the integrity of his conduct, and how faith- 
fully he had performed his engagements, and the per- 
fidy of his accuſers. He detired to be ſent over to 
Spain to take his trial before the emperor ; but no „ 
regard was paid to his intreaties ; he was condemned Add 
to be burnt alive; which cruel ſentence was mitigated, {4 
as a great favour, to ſtrangling; and the unhappy mo- 
narch was executed without mercy. 
The death of the Inca was followed by a revolution 
in the Spaniſh affairs, who now became generally 
odious. Hideous cries were ſet up by his women as 
the funeral proceſſion paſſed by their apartment: ma- 
ny offered to bury themſelves alive with him; and on 
being hindered, ſtrangled themſelves out of grief and 
vexation. The whole town of Caxamalca was filled a yr 
with lamentation, which quickly extended itſelf a" 
Spaniards of inhumanity and treachery. Loads of 
gold that were coming to Caxamalca by order of the 
deceaſed Inca were now ſtopped ; and the loſs of the 
treaſure was the firſt unfortunate conſequence whic 
the Spaniards felt from their late iniquitous conduct. 
The two faQions of Indians united againſt re 
and many of the Spaniards not only exclaimed aga" 
the cruelty of the invaders, but would even have u, 
tinied, had not a ſenſe of the impending danger kept 
them quiet. At Cuzco the friends of the emperor 
Huaſcar proclaimed Mango Capac the legitimate gf 
ther of the late Inca, determining to ſupport hin 


the laft againſt all the machinations of his nem 
Pizarro, 
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pizarro, in the mean time, ſet up Taparpa, the ſon In the mean time Ferdinand Pizarro, the brother of Peru. 
of Atabalipa, cauſing him to be treated with all the the general, had landed in Spain, where he produced ——— 
honours due to an emperor. Immediately he ſet out ſuch immenſe quantities of gold and ſilver as aſtoniſh- 
for Cuzco, the gaining of which was abſolutely ne- ed the court, even after all they had ſeen of the wealth 
ceſſary for his deſign. An army of Indians occupied of their new-diſcovered territories, 'The general's au- 21 
the paſſes, and reſolved to diſpute his progreſs. 'The thority was confirmed to him with new powers and Honours 
conteſt, however, was ſoon decided ; the Spaniſh ca- privileges, and the addition of yo leagues extending ferred 


valry bore down every thing before them, and great along the coaſt, to the ſouthward of the territory b er 
numbers of Indians were ſlain. The conquerors 


granted in his former patent. Almagro had the titleot Spain. 
gained a conſiderable booty; and Pizarro diſ- 


of adelantado or governor conferred upon him, with 
patched Almagro to reduce Cuzco, while he himſelf juriſdiction over 200 leagues of a country lying fouth- 


ward from the province allotted to Pizarro; he him- 
felf was made a knight of the order of St Jago. 

Of theſe tranſactions ſome accounts were received at 
Peru before the arrival of Ferdinand Pizarro himſelf ; 
and no ſooner did Almagro hear that he had obtained 
the royal grant of an independent 13 than, 
pretending that Cuzco, the capital of all Peru, lay 
within his juriſdiction, he attempted to ſeize it. Pi- 
zarro was no leſs ready to oppoſe him; and a very 
dangerous civil war was about to take place, when the 
quarrel was made up, on condition that Almagro 
ſhould attempt the conqueſt of Chili ; and if he did 
not find there an eſtabliſhment equivalent to bis ex- 
— Pizarro ſhould yield up to him part of 

eru. 

By this reconciliation Pizarro was left at liber- 
ty to ſettle the internal policy of his province, which, 
though little qualified for a legiſlator, he attempted, , 
by dividing the country into various diſtricts, ap- 
pointing magiſtrates to preſide in each, and eſtabliſh- 
ing ſuch regulations concerning the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, the royal revenue, &c. as occurred to him. 
The ſeat of government he removed from Cuzco to Li- 
ma, which he named Ceudad des los Reyes, and which 
name it ſtil] retains among the Spanrards in all legal 
and formal deeds. Its other name, Lima, is a cor- 
ruption of Rimac, the name of the valley in which the 
city ſtands. 

In the mean time Almagro had ſet out on his expe- 
dition to Chili; the event of which has been related 
under the article Cutz; and while he was thus em- 
ployed, Pizarro encouraged ſome of his moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed officers to invade thoſe provinces of the empire 
which had not yet been vifited by the Spaniards. This 
he did with a view to keep them employed, and pre- 
vent tumults; but it was attended with very terrible 
conſequences. No ſooner did Mango Capac the Inca 
perceive the ſecurity of the Spaniards in thus dividing 
their forces, than he ſeized the opportunity of _— 
one vigorous effort to redreſs the wrongs of himſe! 
and his countrymen, and expel the invaders, who had 
tyrannized in ſuch a cruel] manner. Though ſtrictly 
guarded by the Spaniards, he found means to commu- 
nicate his intentions to the chief men of his nation, 
whom he joined in the year 1536, under pretence of 
celebrating a feſtival which he had obtained liberty 
from Pizarro to attend, 


founded a new colony in the fruitful valley of Xauna; 


which, however, was not permanent, being afterwards 


removed to the place where Lima now ſtands. 

While Pizarro was thus employed, another com- 
mander, named Ferdinando Soto, was detached with 
60 horſe to make the beſt of his way to Cuzco, and 
clear the road for the march of the remainder of the 
army. He was oppoſed by a formidable collection of 
Indians, who had fortified themſelves in order to de- 
fend a paſs againſt him: for which reaſon, fearing leſt 
his ſtrength might be unequal, he ſent a meſſage to 
Pizarro, defiring that the Inca might join him, think- 
ing that his preſence would awe the Peruvians, and 
prevent the further effuſion of blood; but his expecta- 
tions were fruſtrated by the death of the Inca, which 
happened about this time; ſo that there was now a 
neceſſity for having recourſe to arms; for as the Spa- 
niards ſet up no perſon in his room, the title of Mango 
Capac was univerſally acknowledged, 

In the mean time, a new ſupply of ſoldiers arriving 
from Spain, Benalcazar, governor of St Michael, un- 
dertook an expedition againſt Quito, where, accor- 
ding to the report of the natives, Atabalipa had left 
the greateſt part of his treaſure. He accompliſhed 
his purpoſe with very great difficulty, having a coun- 
try covered with rocks and mountains to paſs, and 
being oppoſed by large bodies of the natives. But 
when he got poſſeſſion of the city, to his extreme mor- 
tification, he found that the inhabitants had carried off 
all their gold and ſilver; for they being now acquaint- 
ed with the ruling paſſion of the Spaniards, had ta- 
ken care to diſappoint it, by removing the treaſures 
which they knew very well had been the cauſe of the 
expedition. 

About the ſame time, Alvarado, governor of Gua- 
timala, invaded the province of Chili. In this expe- 
dition his troops endured ſuch hardſhips, and ſuffered 
ſo much from the cold among the Andes, that a fifth 
part of the men and all the horſes died, and at the 
lame time the reſt were ſo much diſpirited and 
emaciated, that they became quite unfit for ſervice. 
What was worſt of all, when they had arrived at the 
end of their journey, they met with a body of Spa- 


niards drawn up in hoſtile array to oppoſe them. Theſe - 


. had been ſent againſt him by Pizarro, who claimed 
Chili as part of his juriſdiction, and were now joined 
y Benalcazar, with the troops under his command, 
Alvarado, nowever, advanced boldly to the attack ; 
but, on the interpoſition of ſome moderate men in each 
party, the difference was accommodated ; Alvarado 
engaged to return to his government, upon his being 
Paid 100,000 peſos to defray the expence of his arma- 
ment; however, moſt of his followers remained in the 
country, and enliſted in the ſervice of Pizarro. 
2 


88 cloſely ſhut up. The greateſt effort, however, 


army, according to the Spaniſh hiſtorians, of 200,000”. 
men collected. Many Spaniards were maſſacred in 
their habitations, and ſeveral detachments entirely cut 
off; and while this vaſt army laid ſiege to Cuzco, ano- 
ther formidable body inveſted Lima, and kept the go- 
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Upon this the ſtandard of A dreadful 


war was immediately erected, and a moſt formidable inſurrection 
of the Peru- 


vians, 
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was made againſt Cuzco, which was defended by Pi- 


——— zarro and his two brothers, with only 170 men. The 


23 
They are 
defeated, 
and dif- 
perſe. 


24 
Civil war 
between 


Pizarro and 


Almagro, 


ſiege laſted nine months ; many of the Spaniards were 
killed ; among whom was Juan Pizarro, the general's 
brother, and the beſt beloved of them all. The reſt 
were reduced to the moſt deſperate fituation, when 
Almagro appeared ſuddenly in the neighbourhood of 
Cuzco. He had received ſuch accounts of the inſur- 
rection in Peru, as would at any rate have determined 
him to return to the aſſiſtance of Pizarro; but beſides 
this, he had now received the royal patent, creatin 
him governor of Chili, and deemed it certain — 
all contradiction, that Cuzco lay within his juriſdic- 
tion; for which reaſon he haſtened to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the Peruvians, On his arri- 
val his aſſiſtance was ſolicited by both parties. The 
Inca made many advantageous propoſals ; but at length 
deſpairing of obtaining any cordial union with a Spa- 
niard, he attacked him in the night by ſurpriſe with 
a great body of choſen troops. But the Spaniſh va- 
Jour and diſcipline prevailed againſt all the numbers of 
their enemies; and the Peruvians were repulſed with 
ſuch ſlaughter, that a great part of the remainder diſ- 
perſed, end Almagro advanced to the gates of Cuzco 
without oppoſition. Pizarro's brothers took meaſures 
to oppoſe his entrance; but prudence for the preſent 
reſtrained both parties from entering into a civil war 
while they were ſurrounded with enemies; and there- 
fore each leader endeavoured to corrupt the followers 
of his antagoniſt. In this Almagro had the advantage; 
and ſo many of Pizarro's troops deſerted in the night, 
that Almagro was encouraged to advance towards the 
city, where he ſurpriſed the centinels; and inveſting 
the houſe where the two brothers were lodged, he com- 
pelled them, after an obſtinate defence, to ſurrender 
at diſcretion; and Almagro's authority over Cuzco 
was immediately recognized as authentic. 

In this fray only two or three perſons were killed ; 
but matters ſoon began to wear a more ſerious aſpect. 
Francis Pizarro, having diſperſed the Peruvians who 
inveſted Lima, and received conſiderable reinforce- 
ments from other provinces, ordered 500 men under 
the command of Alonſo de Alvarado to march to Cuzco, 
in hopes of relieving his brothers, if they were not al- 
ready cut off. They advanced to a ſmall diſtance from 
the capital, before they knew that they had a more 
formidable enemy than the Indians to encounter. When 
they ſaw their countrymen drawa up on the banks of 
a river to oppoſe them, they were greatly ſurpriſed; 
however, Almagro, who wiſhed rather to gain them 
than to fight, began with attempting to ſeduce their 
leader. Alvarado could not by any means be gained 
over; but being inferior in military ſkill, Almagro at- 
tacked him by ſurpriſe, entirely defeated and diſperſed 
his army, taking himſelf and ſome of his principal of- 
ficers priſoners. 

This victory ſeemed deciſive; and Almagro was ad- 
viſed to make it ſo by putting to death Kos and 
Ferdinand Pizarros, Alvarado, and ſome others whom 
he could not hope to gain, This advice, however, he 
declined from motives of humanity, and a defire of 
making his adverſary appear the aggreſſor. For theſe 
reaſons, inſtead of marching directly againſt Pizarro, 
he retired quietly to Cuzco; which gave his adverſary 


time to recolle& himſelf from the diſorder into which 
* 
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= news of ſo many diſaſters had thrown him. He 
egan again to praiſe upon Almagro thoſ, "Th 
which had before proved ſaccelebal; — An | 
gain ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by pretended of. 
fers of pacification, The negociations for this pur. 
pole were protracted for ſeveral months; and while 
Almagro was employed in detecting and eluding the 
fraudulent intentions of the governor, Gonzalo Pi. 
zarro and Alvarado found means to corrupt the ſol. 
diers who guarded them, and not only made their own 
eſcape, but perſuaded 60 of Almagro's men to ac. 
company them. There now remained-only Ferdinand 
Pizarro in the hands of Almagro; and he was delivered 
by another act of treachery, The general propoſed 
that all points of controverſy ſhould be ſubmitted to 
the deciſion of their ſovereign; and that Ferdinand 
Pizarro ſhould be inſtantly ſet at liberty, and return to 
Spain, together with ſome other officers whom the 
general propoſed to ſend over to ſhew the juſtice of 
bis claims. Though the intention of Pizarro by ma- 
king this propoſal was evident, Almagro was deceived 
by it, and releaſed thoſe whom Pizarro wanted; which 
he had no ſooner done, than the latter threw off all 
diſguiſe, and openly declared, that arms alone muſt 
now decide the matter between them. He therefore 
immediately ſet out for Cuzco with an army of 700 
men, to which Almagro had only 500 to oppoſe. 
From the weakaeſs of his forces, probably, Almagro 
did not attempt to guard ſome ſtrong paſſes, through 
which Pizarro had to march, but waited patiently for 
his adverſary in a plain open country. 23 
In the mean time, Pizarro advanced without any" 
obſtruction from his enemy; and an engagement ſoon fen, 
happened, in which Almagro was defeated and taken yin, 
priſoner. The — with great cruelty, 
maſſacring a- great number of officers, and treating 
Almagro himſelf with great ſeverity. The Indians 
had aſſembled in great numbers to ſee the battle, with 
an intention to join the vanquiſhed party; but were ſo 
much overawed by the Spaniards, that they retired 
quietly after the battle was over, 'and thus loſt the 
only opportunity they ever had of expelling their ty- 
rants.—Almagro, after having for ſome months lan- 
guiſhed in priſon, was at length formally tried, and 
condemned to die by Pizarro. Notwithſtanding his 
conſummate bravery for which he was remarkable, this 
hardy veteran could not bear the deliberate approach 
of death, but condeſcended to uſe intreatics to ſave his 
life. "The Pizarros, however, continued inflexible; 
and he was firſt ftrangled in priſon, and then publicly 
beheaded. He left one ſon by an Indian woman, Aang 
whom he appointed his ſucceſſor, by virtue of a power led, 
granted him by the emperor. 
As during theſe diſſenſions all intercourſe with Spain 
ceaſed, it was ſome time before the accounts of the civil 
war were received at court. The firſt intelligence was 
given by ſome of Almagro's ſoldiers, who bad left 
America on the ruin of their cauſe; and they did not 
fail to repreſent the injuſtice and violence of Pizarro 
in the ſtrongeſt colours, which ſtrongly prejudiced the 
emperor againſt bim. In a ſhort time, however, Fer- 
dinand Pizarro arrived, and endeavoured to give mat- 
ters a new turn. The emperor was uncertain. hie 
of them he ought to believe; and therefore thought it 
neceſlary to ſend over ſome perſon with ample * 


pen. 


* 
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to inquire into the merits of the cauſe, and to deter- 
mine certainly who was in the wrong. If he found the 
governor {till alive, he was to aſſume only the title of 


judge, in order to have the appearance of acting in 


concert with him; but if he was dead, the viceroy 
might then produce his commiſſion appointing him Pi- 
zarro's ſucceſſor in the government. 'This complaiſance 
to Pizarro, however, proceeded more from a dread of 
his power than from any other thing ; for in the mean 
time, his brother Ferdinand was arreſted at Madrid, 
and confined to a priſon, where he remained above 20 
years. The perſon nominated to this important truſt 
was Chriſtoval Vaco de Caſtro. 

While this gentleman was preparing for his voyage, 
Pizarro, conſidering himſelf as the unrivalled maſter of 
Peru, proceeded to parcel out its territories among the 
conquerors; and had this diviſion been made with any 
degree of impartiality, the extent of country which he 
had to beſtow was ſufficient to have gratified his friends, 
and to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro conduc- 
ted this tranſaction, not with the equity and candour of 
a judge attentive to diſcover and'to reward merit, but 
with the illiberal ſpirit of a party-leader. Large di- 
ſtricts, in parts of the country moſt cultivated and po- 
pulous, were ſet apart as his own property, or granted 
to his brothers, his adherents, and favourites. To 
others, lots leſs valuable and inviting were afligned. 
The followers of Almagro, amongſt whom were many 
of the original adventurers, to whoſe valour and per- 
ſeverance Pizarro was indebted for his ſucceſs, were 
totally excluded from any portion in thoſe lands, to- 
wards the acquiſition of which they had contributed 
ſo largely. As the vanity of every individual ſets an 
immoderate value upon his own ſervices, and the idea 
of each, concerning the recompence due to them, roſe 
gradually to a more exorbitant height in proportion 
as their conqueſts extended, all who were diſappointed 
in their expectations exclaimed loudly againſt the ra- 
paciouſneſs and partiality of the governor. The par- 
tilans of Almagro murmured in ſecret, and meditated 
revenge. | 

Rapid as the progreſs of the Spaniards in South 
America had been ſince Pizarro landed in Peru, their 
avidity of dominion was not yet ſatisfied. The officers 
to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of dif- 
ferent detachments, penetrated into ſeveral new pro- 
vinces; and though ſome of them were expoſed to 
great hardſhips in the cold and barren regions of the 
Andes, and others ſuffered diſtreſs not ia rien amidſt 
the woods and marſhes of the plains, they made diſco- 
veries and conqueſts which extended their knowledge 
of the country, as well as added to their power. Pe- 
Gro de Valdivia re-aſſumed Almagro's ſcheme of inva- 
ding Chili ; and, notwithſtanding the fortitude of the 
natives in defending their poſſeſſions, made ſuch pro- 
prels in the conqueſt of the country, that he founded 
the city of St Jago, and gave a beginning to the eſta- 

iſhment of the Spaniſh dominion there. But of all 
the enterpriſes undertaken about this period, that of 
3 Pizarro was the moſt remarkable. The go- 
5 who ſeems to have reſolved that no perſon in 
cru ſhould poſſeſs any ſtation of diſtinguiſhed emi- 
ance or authority but thoſe of his own family, had 
eprived Benalcazar, the conqueror of * of his 
command in that kingdom, and appointed his brother 
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Gonzalo to take the government of it, He inſtructed Perv, 


him to attempt the diſcovery and conqueſt-of the coun- 
try to the eaſt of the Andes; which, according to the 
information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon 
and other valuable ſpices. Gonzales, not inferior to 
any of his brothers in courage, and no leſs ambitious 
of acquiring diſtinQion, eagerly engaged in this diffi- 
cult ſervice, He ſet out from Quito at the head of 
340 ſoldiers, near one half of whom were horſemen, 
with 4000 Indians to carry their proviſions. In for- 
cing their way through the defiles, or over the ridges 
of the Andes, exceſs of cold and fatigue, to neither of 
which they were accuſtomed, proved fatal to the greater 
part of the wretched attendants. The n tho? 
more robuſt, and inured to a variety of climates, ſuf- 
fered conſiderably, and loft ſome men; but when they 
deſcended into the low country, their diſtreſs increaſed, 
During two months it rained inceſſantly, without any 
interval of fair weather long enough to dry their cloaths. 
The vaſt plains upon which they were now entering, 
either altogether without inhabitants, or occupied by 
the rudeſt and leaſt induſtrious tribes in the New World, 
yielded little ſubſiſtence. They could not advance a 
ſtep but as they cut a road through woods, or made it 
through marſhes. Such inceſſant toil, and continual 
ſcarcity of food, ſeem more than ſufficient to have ex- 
hauſted and diſpirited any troops. But the fortitude 
and perſeverance of the Spaniards in the 16th century 
were inſuperable. Allured by frequent but falſe ac- 
counts of rich countries before them, they perſiſted in 
ſtruggling on, until they reached the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one of the large rivers whoſe waters pour in- 
to the Maragnon, and contribute to its grandeur. 
There, with infinite labour, they built a 44 which 
they expected would prove of great utility, both in 
conveying them over rivers, in procuring proviſions, 
and in exploring the country. This was manned with 
50 ſoldiers, under the command of Francis Orellana, 
the officer next in rank to Pizarro. The ſtream car- 
ried them down with ſuch rapidity, that they were ſoon 
far a- head of their countrymen, who followed ſlowly 
and with difficulty by land. 

At this diſtance from his commander, 


paſſion of the age, he formed the ſcheme of diftinguiſh- 


the Maragnon until it joined the ocean, and by ſur- 
veying the vaſt regions through which it flows. This 
ſcheme of Orellana's was as bold as it was treacherous. 
For, if he be chargeable with the guilt of having vio- 
lated his duty to his commander, and with having 
abandoned his fellow-ſoldiers in a pathleſs deſart, where 
they had hardly any hopes of ſucceſs, or even of ſafety, 
but what were founded on the ſervice which they ex- 

ected from the bark, his crime is, in ſome meaſure, 
BER by the glory of having ventured upon a na- 
vigation of near 2000 leagues, through unknown na- 
tions, in a veſſel haſtily conſtructed with green timber, 
and by very unſkilful hands, without proviſions, with- 
out a compaſs, or a pilot. But his courage and ala- 
crity ſupplied every defect. Committing bimſelf fear- 
leſsly to the guidance of the ſtream, the Napo bore 
him along to the ſouth, until he reached the great 


channel of the Maragnon, Turning with it * 
ine 


Orellana, a 1 
young man of an aſpiring mind, began to fancy himſelf fails down 


: 1 ith the predominant the river 
independent; and, tranſported with the p Maragnen, 


{ , 
ing himſelf as a diſcoverer, by following the courſe of 1 
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the coaſt, he held on his courſe in that direction. He 
made frequent deſcents on both fides the river, ſome- 
times ſeizing by force of arms the proviſions of the 
fierce ſavages ſeated on its banks, and ſometimes pro- 
curing a ſupply of food by a friendly intercourſe with 
more gentle tribes. Aſter a long ſeries of dangers, 
which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of 
diſtreſſes which he ſupported with no leſs magnanimi- 
ty, he reached the ocean, where new perils awaited 
him. Theſe he likewiſe ſurmounted, and got ſafe to 
the Spaniſh ſettlement in the :fland Cubagua; from 
thence he ſailed to Spain. The vanity natural to tra- 
vellers who vifit regions unknown to the reſt of man- 
kind, and the art of an adventurer, ſolicitous to mag- 
nify his own merit, concurred in prompting him to 
mingle an extraordinary proportion of the marvellous 
in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have 


*diſcovered nations ſo rich, that the roofs of their temples 
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were covered with plates of gold; and deſcribed a re- 
public of women ſo warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a conſiderable tract of 
the fertile plains which he had viſited: Extravagant as 
thoſe tales were, they gave riſe to an opinion, that a 
region abounding with gold, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of El Derado, and a community of Amazons, were to 
be found in this part of the New World; and ſuch is 
the propenſity of mankind to believe what is wonder- 
ful, that it has been ſlowly, and with difficulty, that 
reaſon and obſervation have exploded thoſe fables. 
The voyage, however, even when {tripped of every ro- 
mantic embelliſhment, deſerves to be recorded, not only 
as one of the moſt memorable occurrences in that ad- 
ventrous age, but as the firſt event that led to any cer- 
tain knowledge of thoſe immenſe regions that ſtretch 
eaſtward from the Andes to the ocean. 

No words can deſcribe the conſternation of Pizarro, 
when he did not find the bark at the confluence of the 
Napo and Maragnon, where he had ordered Orellana 
to wait for him. He would not allow himſelf to ſuſ- 

pect that a man, whom he had entruſted with ſuch an 
important command, could be ſo baſe and ſo unfeeling 
as to deſert him at ſuch a juncture. But imputing his 
abſence from the place of rendezvous to ſome unknown 
accident, he advanced above 50 leagues along the 
banks of the Maragnon, expecting every moment to 
ſee the bark appear with a ſupply of proviſions. At 
length he came up with an officer whom Orellana had 
left to periſh in the deſart, becauſe he had the courage 
to remonſtrate 7 his perfidy. From him he learn- 
ed the extent of Orellana's crime; and his followers 
perceived at once their own deſperate ſituation, when 
deprived of their only reſource. The ſpirit of the ſtout- 
eſt hearted veteran ſunk within him; and all demand- 
ged to be led back inflantly. Pizarro, though he aſ- 
ſumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppoſe 
their inclination. But he was now 1200 miles from 
Quito; and in that long march the Spaniards encoun- 
tered hardſhips greater than thoſe they had endured in 
their progreſs outward, without the alluring hopes 
which then ſoothed and animated them under their ſuf. 
ferings.* Hunger compelled them to feed on roots and 
berries, to eat all their dogs and horſes, to devour the 
molt loathſome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather 
of their {ſaddles and ſword-belts. Four thouſand In- 
diane, and 210 Spamards, periſhed in this wild and 
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diſaſtrous expedition, which continued near two years; pu 
and as 50 men were aboard the bark with Orellana, — 
only 80 got back to Quito. Theſe were naked like 
ſavages, and ſo emaciated with famine, or worn out 
with fatigue, that they had more the appearance of 
ſpectres than of men. | & 15 
But, inſtead of returning to enjoy the repoſe which A a 
his condition required, Pizarro, on entering ito, rey for 
received accounts of a fatal event that threatened Cala. — "ga 
mities more dreadful to him than thoſe through which ur” 
he had paſſed. From the time that his brother made 
that partial diviſion of his conqueſts which has been 
mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, conſidering 
themſelves as proſcribed by the party in power, no 
longer entertained any hope of bettering their condi. 
tion, Great numbers in deſpair reſorted to Lima, 
where the houſe of young Almagro was always open 
to them ; and the flender portion of his father's for- 
tune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was 
ſpent in affording, them ſubſiſtence. The warm at- 
tachment with which every perſon who ſerved under 
the elder Almagro devoted himſelf to his intereſts, was 
quickly transferred to his ſon, who was now grown u 
to the age of manhood, and poſſeſſed all the qualities 
which captivate the affections of ſoldiers. Of a grace- 
ful appearance, dextrous at all martial exerciſes, bold, 
open, generous, he ſeemed to be formed for command; 
and as his father, conſcious of his own inferiority from 
the total want of education, had been extremely atten- 
tive to have him inſtructed in every ſcience becoming 
a gentleman ; the accompliſhments which he had ac- 
quired heightened the reſpect of his followers, as they 
gave him diſtinction and eminence among illiterate ad- 
venturers. In this young man the Almagrians found | 
a point of union which they wanted; and looking up 
to him as their head, were ready to undertake any 
thing for his advancement. Nor was affection for Al- 
magro their only incitement; they were urged on by 
their own diſtreſſes. Many of them, deſtitute of com- 
mon neceſſaries, and weary of loitering away life, a 
burden to their chief, or to ſuch of their aſſociates a3 
had ſaved ſome remnant of their fortune from pillage 
and confiſcation, longed impatiently for an occalion to 
exert their activity and courage, and began to delibe- 
rate how they might be avenged on the author of all 
their miſery. Their frequent cabals did not pals un- 
obſerved ; and the governor was warned to be on his 
guard againſt men who meditated ſome deſperate deed, 
aud had reſolution to execute it. But, either from the 
native intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of 
perſons whoſe poverty rendered their machinations of 
little conſequence, he diſregarded the admonitions of 
his friends. © Be in no pain (ſaid he careleſsly) a- 
bout my life; it is perfectly ſafe, as long as every man 
in Peru knows that I can in a moment put him t0 
death who dares to harbour a thought againlt it. 
This ſecurity gave the Almagrians full leiſure to digelt 
and ripen every part of their 3 and Juan de Her- 
rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the charge 
of Almagro's education, took the lead in their conſul- 
tations, with all the zeal which that connection inſpt- 
red, and with all the authority which the aſcendant 
that he was known to have over the mind of his pupt 
gave him, 


Ou Sunday, the 26th of June, at mid-day, the fn, 
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of tranquillity and repoſe in all ſultry climates, 
2 hay w, the head of 18 of the moſt determined 
3 conſpirators, ſallied out of Almagro's houſe in com- 
ois Jete armour; and drawing their ſwords, as they ad- 
* vanced haſtily towards the governor's palace, cried out, 
« Long live the king, but let the tyrant die.“ Their 
aſſociates, warned of their motions by a fignal, were 
in arms at different ſtations ready to ſupport them. 
Though Pizarro was uſually ſurrounded by ſuch a nu- 
merous train of attendants as ſuited the magnificence 
of the moſt opulent ſubject of the age in which he li- 
ved, yet as he was juſt riſen from table, and moſt of 
his own domeſtics had retired to their own apartments, 
the conſpirators paſſed through the two outer courts 
of the palace unobſerved. They were at the bottom 
of the ſtair-caſe, before a page in waiting could give 
the alarm to his maſter, who was converſing with R 45 
friends in a large hall. The governor, whoſe ſteady 
mind no form of danger could appal, ſtarting up, call- 
ed for arms, and commanded Franciſco de Chaves to 
make faſt the door. But that officer, who did not re- 
tain ſo much preſence of mind as to obey this prudent 
order, running to the top of the ſtair-caſe, wildly aſk- 
ed the conſpirators what they meant, and whither they 
were going? Inftead of anſwering, they ſtabbed him 
to the heart, and burſt into the hal]. Some of the per- 
ſons who were there threw themſelves from the win- 
dows; others attempted to fly; and a few drawing 
their ſwords, followed their leader into an inner apart- 
ment. The conſpirators, animated with having the 
object of their vengeance now in view, ruſhed forward 
after them, Pizarro, with no other arms than his ſword 
and buckler, defended the entry, and, ſupported by 
his half-brother Alcantara and his little knot of 
friends, maintained the unequal conteſt with intrepidity 
worthy of his paſt exploits, and with the vigour of a 
youthful combatant. * Courage, (cried he), compa- 
nions, we are yet enow to make thoſe traitors repent 
of their audacity,” But the armour of the conſpira- 
tors protected them, while every thruſt they made took 
effect. Alcantara fell dead at his brother's feet; his 
other defendants were mortally wounded. The gover- 
nor, ſo weary that he could hardly wield bis ſword, 
and no longer able to parry the many weapons furiouſly 
aimed at him, received a deadly thruſt full in his throat, 
ſunk to the ground, and expired. 

As ſoon as he was ſlain, the aſſaſſins ran out into 
the ſtreets, and waving their bloody ſwords, proclaim- 
ech the death of the tyrant. Above 2c of their aſſo- 
crates having joined them, they conducted young Al- 
magro in ſolemn proceſſion through the city; and aſ- 
ſembling the magiſtrates and principal citizens, com- 
pelled them to acknowledge him as lawful ſucceſſor to 
his father in his government. The palace of Pizarro, 
ung Al. together with the houſes of ſeveral of his adherents, 
were pillaged by the ſoldiers; who had the ſatisfaction 
at once of being avenged on their enemies, and of en- 
riching themſelves by the ſpoils of thoſe through whoſe 
hands all the wealth of Peru bad paſſed. 

he new governor marched into the heart of the 
empire, in order to reduce ſuch places as refuſed to 
acknowledge his authority, A multitude of ruffians 
Jones him on his march. His army breathed nothing 
vt vengeance and plunder : every thing gave way be- 
we it. If the military talents of the general had 
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equalled the ardour of his troops, the war had ended 
here. Unhappily for Almagro, he bad loſt his con 


Peru. 


ductor John de Herrada. His inexperience made 
him fall into the ſnares that were laid for him by Pe- 
dro Alvares, who had put himſelf at the head of the 
oppoſite party. He loſt, in attempting to unravel his 
plots, that time that he ought to have employed in 
fighting. In theſe circumſtances, an event, which no 
one could have foreſeen, happened to change the face 
of affairs. 

The licentiate Vaca di Caſtro, who had been ſent 
from Europe to try the murderers of old Almagro, ar- 
rived at Peru. As he was appointed to aſſume the go- 
vernment in caſe Pizarro was no more, all who had 
not ſold themſelves to the tyrant haſtened to acknow- 
ledge him. Uncertainty and jealouſy, which had for 
too long a time kept them diſperſed, were no longer 
an obſtacle to their re- union. Caſtro, who was as re- 
ſolute as if he had grown old in the ſervice, did not 
ſuffer their impatience to languiſh, but inſtantly led 
them againſt the enemy. The two armies engaged at 
Chapas on the 16th of September 1542, and fought 
with inexpreſſible obſtinacy. Victory, after having — 3 
wavered a long time, at the cloſe of the day decided — N 
in favour of that party whoſe cauſe was the moſt juſt. gra, 
Thoſe among the rebels who were moſt guilty, dread- 
ing to languiſh under diſgraceful tortures, provoked 
the conquerors to murder them, crying out, like men 
in deſpair, It was I who killed Pizarro. Their chief 
was taken priſoner, and died on the ſcaffold. 

While theſe ſcenes of horror were tranſacting in A- 
merica, the Spaniards in Europe were employed in 
finding out expedients to terminate them; though no 
meaſures had been taken to prevent them. Peru had 
only been made ſubject to the audience of Panama, 
which was too remote to ſuperintend the maintenance 
of good order, and had too little influence to make its 
decrees reſpected. A ſupreme tribunal was then eſta- 
bliſhed at Lima for the diſpenſation of juſtice, which 
was to be inveſted with authority ſufficient to enforce 
and to reward a due obedience to the laws. Blaſco 
Nunez Vela, who prefided in it as viceroy, arrived in 
1544, attended by his ſubordinates in office, and found 
every thing in the moſt dreadful diſorder. 

To put an end to theſe tumults which now ſubſiſt- 
ed, would have required a profound genius, and many 
other qualities which are ſeldom united. Nunez had 
none of theſe advantages. Nature had only given him 
probity, firmneſs, and ardour ; and he had taken no 
pains to improve theſe gifts. With theſe virtues, which 
were almoſt defects in bis fituation, he began to fulfil 
his commiſſion, without regard to places, perſons, or 
circumſtances. 

Contrary to the opinion of all intelligent perſons, ,, oo, 
who wiſhed that he ſhould wait for freſh inſtructions duct of the 
from Europe, he puMliſhed ordinances, which declared viceroy Nu- 
that the lands the conquerors had ſeized ſhould not nez Vela. 
paſs to their deſcendants, and which diſpoſſeſſed thoſe 
who had taken part in the civil commotions. All the 
Peruvians who had been enſlaved by monks, biſhops, 
and perſons belonging to the government, were de- 
clared free. Thoſe who belonged to other maſters 
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were to be freed from their ſhackles at the death of 
their oppreſſors. They could no longer be compelled 
to bury themſclves in the mines, nor could any * of 
| | abour 
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labour be exacted from them without payment. Their 
tribute was fixed. 'The Spaniards who travelled on 
foot were deprived of the right of taking three In- 
dians to carry their baggage ; and thoſe who travelled 
on horſeback, of the right of taking five. The ca- 


ciques were diſcharged from the obligation of furniſh- 


ing the traveller and his retinue with proviſions gratis. 
Other tyrannical eſtabliſhments alſo would ſoon have 
been proſcribed ; and the conquered people were on 
the eve of being ſheltered under the proteQion of 
laws, which would at leaſt have tempered the rigours 
of the right of conqueſt, if even they had not entirely 
repaired the injuſtice of them; but it ſhould ſeem that 
the Spaniſh government was only to be unfortunate in 
the good it attempted to effeR. 
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ſtrates. The ſtreets were ſtrewn with flowers, and the 
air reſounded with the noiſe of bells and various muſica] 


Pery, 


inſtruments. This homage totally turned the head of 


a man naturally haughty, and of confined ideas, He 
ſpoke and ated in the moſt deſpotic manner. 
Had Gonzales poſſeſſed judgment and the appear. 


ance of moderation, it would have been poſſible for 


him to render himſelf independent. The principal 


erſons of his party wiſhed it. The majority would have 
Feheld this event with indifference, and the reſt would 
have been obliged to conſent to it. Blind cruelties, in- 
fatiable avarice, and unbounded -pride, altered theſe 
diſpoſitions. Even thoſe, whoſe; intereſts were con- 
nected with thoſe of the tyrant, wiſhed for a dcli. 


verer. 


A change ſo unexpected filled thoſe with conſter- 
nation who ſaw their fortunes wreſted from them, or 
who loſt the flattering hope of tranſmitting theirs to 
their poſterity. Even thoſe who were not affected by 


Such a deliverer arrived from Europe in the perſon 4, 8 
of the licentiate Pedro di la Gaſca. The ſquadron put uo de 
and the provinces of the mountains immediately decla. trouble 
red for a perſon who was inveſted with a lawful autho. © 4 
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theſe intereſted views, being accuſtomed to look upon 
the Indians as the inſtruments and victims of their 
avarice, had no conception that any other ideas could 
prevail concerning them. From aſtoniſhment they 
roceeded to indignation, murmuring, and ſedition. 
he viceroy was degraded, put in irons, and ba- 
niſhed to a deſart iſland, till he could be conveyed 
to Spain. | | 
Gonzales Pizarro was then returned from his hazar- 
dous expedition, which had employed him long enough 
to prevent him from taking a part in thoſe revolutions 
which had ſo rapidly ſucceeded each other. The an- 
archy he found prevailing at his return, inſpired him 
with the idea of ſeizing the ſupreme authority, His 
fame and his forces — it impoſſible that this ſhould 
be refuſed him ; but his uſurpation was marked with 
ſo many enormities, that Nunez was regreted. He was 
recalled from exile, and ſoon collected a ſufficient 
number of forces to enable him to take the field. Ci- 
vil commotions were then renewed with extreme fury 
by both parties. No quarter was aſked or given on 
either ſide. The Indians took part in this as they had 
done in the preceding wars; ſome ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandard of the viceroy, others under the 
banners of Gonzales. From 15,000 to 20,000 of theſe 
unhappy wretches, who were ſcattered about in each 
army, dragged up the artillery, levelled the roads, 
carried the baggage, and deſtroyed one another. 


rity to govern them, Thoſe who lived concealed in 
deſarts, caverns, and foreſts, quitted their retreats to 
join him. Gonzales, who ſaw no reſource left to 
ſupport him but in ſame great atchievement, took the 
road of Cuzco, with a reſolution to give battle. At 
ſome leagues diſtance from this place he met the royal 
army, and attacked it on the gth of June 1548. One 
of his lieutenants, ſeeing him abandoned at the firſt 
charge by his belt ſoldiers, adviſed him to throw him- 
ſelf into the enemy's battalions, and periſh like a Ro- 
man: but this weak man choſe rather to ſurrender, and 
end his life on a ſcaffold. Carvajal, a more able war- 
rior, and more ferocious than himſelf, was quartered. 
This man, when he was expiring, boaſted that he bad 
maſſacred with his own hand 1400 Spaniards and 
20,000 Indians, 1 | 

Such was the laſt ſcene of a tragedy, of which 
every act has been marked with blood. The govern- 
ment was moderate enough not to continue the pro- 
ſcriptions ; and the remembrance of the horrid calami- 
ties they had ſuffered kept the Spaniards in the 
bounds of ſubjection. What ſtill remained of that 
commotion that had been raiſed in their minds, inſen- 
fibly ſunk into a calm; and the country hath remained 
in quiet ever ſince, 


With regard to the Peruvians, the moſt cruel mea- Hard ft 


Gaſca, 
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ſures were taken to render it impoſlible for them to . 
bel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of their laſt king, had” 


36 Their conquerors had taught them to be ſanguinary. taken refuge in ſome remote mountains, where he lived 
He is 2 After a variety of advantages for a long time alternate- in peace. There he was ſo cloſely ſurrounded by the 
Lilla be ly obtained, fortune at length favoured the rebellion troops which had been ſent out againſt him, that he 
killed by — p ag 
Gonzales under the walls of Quito in the month of January, in was forced to ſurrender. The viceroy Francis de To- 
Pizarro. the year 1545; and Nunez with the greateſt part of his ledo cauſed him to be accuſed of ſeveral crimes that 


men were maſſacred. 


Pizarro took the road of Lima, where they were 
deliberating on the ceremonies with which they ſhould 
receive him. Some officers wiſhed that a canopy 
ſhould be carried for him to march under, after the 
manner of kings. Others, with adulation till more 
extravagant, pretended that part of the walls of the 
town, and even ſome houſes, muſt be pulled down ; 
as was the cuſtom at Rome, when a general obtained 
the honours of a triumph, Gonzales contented him- 
ſelf with making his entrance on horſeback, preceded 
by his lieutenant, who marched on foot, Four biſhops 
Accompanied him, and he was followed by the magi- 


he had not committed, and for which he was bebead- 
ed in 1571. 
ſhared the ſame fate, under pretence that they bad 
conſpired againſt their conquerors. The horror of 
theſe enormities excited ſo univerſal an indignation 
both in the Old and the New World, that Philip II. 
thought himſelf obliged to diſavow them ; but the 
infamous policy of this prince was ſo notorious, that 


no credit was given to this appearance of his juſtice 
and humanity. | 


The mow of Peru, at the time it was ſubdued, gy 
extended along the South Sea, from the River of Eme- 


rallts to Chili, and on the land fide to Popayan, 2. 
cordivg 


All the other deſcendants of the Incas | 
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cording to ſome geographers. It contained within its 
extent that famous chain of mountains which riſes in 
the Terra Magellanica, and is gradually loſt in Mexi- 
co, in order to unite, as it ſhould ſeem, the ſouth- 
ern parts of America with the northern. Its terri- 
tory, which is very irregular, may be divided into 
three claſſes. 

The principal Cordeleras form the firſt, The fum- 
mits of theſe, ſays M. de 1a Condamine, are loſt in 
the clouds, and almoſt all of them are covered with en- 
ormous maſſes of ſnow as old as the world. From ſe- 
veral of theſe ſummits, which have in part tumbled 
down, and from theſe immenſe heaps of ſnow, torrents 
of ſmoke and flame iſſue. Such are the ſummits of 


Colopaxi, re and Sangai. The greateſt 


part of the reſt have formerly been volcanoes, or will 
probably one day become ſuch. Hiſtory has only pre- 
ſerved to us the era of their eruptions ſince the diſ- 
covery of America; but the pumice-ſtones, the cal- 
cined earths with which they are ſtrewn, and the evi- 
dent veſtiges that the flame hath left, are authentic te- 
ſtimonies of the reality of former eruptions: their 
height is prodigious. = | w 

Cayambour, which is ſituated directly under the 
equator, and Antiſona, which is only five leagues di- 
ſtant from it to the ſouth, are more than zooo toiſes 
high, reckoning from the level of the ſea ; and Chim- 
boraco, which is near 3220 toiſes high, ſurpaſſes by 
one third the altitude of the Peak of Teneriffe, the 
higheſt mountain of the old hemiſphere. Pitchincha 
and Caracon, where the French Academicians made 
molt of their obſervations with regard to the figure of 
the earth, have only 2430 and 2470 toiſes of abſolure 
height; and this is the higheſt mountain that was ever 
aſcended. Eternal ſnows have hitherto rendered ſum- 
mits of greater altitude inacceflible. 

From this boundary, which is where the ſnow ne- 
ver melts, not even in the torrid zone, one . hardly 
ſees, in deſcending 100 or 150 toiſes down, any thing 
except naked rocks or dry ſands: a little lower, one 
may perceive ſome moſs that covers the rocks; various 
kinds of heath, which, though green and damp, make 
a clear fire; round hillocks of ſpungy earth, on which 
grow ſmall radiated and ftarry plants, whoſe petals 
are like the leaves of yew. Throughout the whole of 
this ſpace, the ſnow is only temporary ; but it conti- 
nues ſometimes whole weeks and months. Lower till, 
the ground is commonly covered with a ſort of looſe 
graſs, which riſes a foot and a half high, or two feet. 
This ſpecies of hay is the proper charaQeriſtic that di- 

inguiſhes the mountains which the Spaniards call Pa- 
mne. They only give this name to heath, or ſuch 
uncultivated ground as is too high for wood to grow 
on 1t, or where the rain ſeldom falls otherwiſe than in 
the form of ſnow, tho” it immediately melts. And, 
laſtly, in deſcendin 
2000 toiſes above . level of the ſea, one ſees it ſome- 
times ſnow and ſometimes rain. 

ben we come down from theſe mountains, we 


| find others that are leſs conſiderable, which occupy 


"ns middle of Peru. The ſummit of theſe is common- 
y cold, barren, and full of mines. The valleys be- 


tween them are covered with numerous flocks, and ſeem 


to offer to agriculture the moſt copious harveſts. There 


are & Foy two months of winter wm ; and in the 
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greateſt heat we need only paſs out of the ſun into the 
ſhade, to enjoy the temperate zone. This rapid alterna- 
tive of ſenſation is not, however, invariable in a climate, 
which, by the diſpoſition alone of the ground, often 


changes in the courſe of a league. But let it be 28 it 
will, it is always found healthy. There is no malady 
peculiar to theſe countries, and thoſe of our climate 
ſeldom prevail there. An European veſſel, however, 
in 1719, brought thither an epidemic diſorder, which 
carried off a great number of Spaniards and Meſtees, 
and above 200,000 Indians. A more fatal preſent ſtill, 
which theſe people have received in exchange for their 
gold, is the ſmall-pox. It ſhewed itſelf here for the firſt 
time in 1588, and has not failed fince to make at in- 
tervals inexpreſſible ravages, 

The people are not leſs expoſed to this fatal diſtem- 
per on the coaſts known by the name of valleys. Their 
temperature is not the ſame as is elſewhere found in 
the ſame latitude. It is very agreeable; and, though 
the four ſeaſons of the year are ſenſibly felt here, there 
is none that can with propriety be deemed inconve- 
nient. The winter is the moſt ſtrongly marked. This 
has been accounted for by the winds of the ſouth pole, 
which bring along with them the impreſſion of tho 
ſnows and that ice from which they firſt came : but 
this they preſerve only. in part, becauſe they blow 
while a thick fog lies upon the earth. In reality, theſe 
= vapours never regularly riſe till towards noon : 

ut it is ſeldom that they diſperſe. The ſky common- 
ly continues ſo much covered with them, that the rays 
of the ſun, which ſometimes appear, can only in a very 
flight manner mitigate the cold. 

Whatever may be the cauſe of ſo regular a winter 
under the torrid zone, it is certain that theſe valleys, 
which are covered with heaps of ſand, are abſolutely 
barren for a ſpace of more than 100 leagues, from 
Truxillo to Lima. The reſt of the coaſt is leſs ſandy, 
but it is till too much ſo to be fruitful. No fields are 
there found that can be ſtyled fertile, except in ſuch 
lands as are watered by the ſtreams which deſcend from 
the mountains. 

Rain might contribute to impart to the ſoil the fer- 
tility of which it is deſtitute ; but it is never known 
to rain in Lower Peru. Natural philoſophy has exert- 
ed its efforts in vain to diſcover the — of a phæno- 
menon ſo extraordinary, To this it is owing, that the 
houſes, though only built of crude brick, or of earth 
mixed with a little graſs, are of very long duration. 
Their covering is only a fimple matting, placed hori- 
zontally, with a layer of aſhes an inch deep above, to 
abſorb the moiſture of the fog. 

The ſame reaſons that prevent its raining in the val- 


leys, undoubtedly alſo hinder ſtorms: Thoſe of their 


inhabitants who never travelled in the mountains, are 
perfect rangers to thunder and lightning. Their ter- 
ror is equal to their aſtoniſhment, when, out of their 
country, they firſt behold ſo uncommon a ſpectacle. 
But they have a phznomenon much more danger- 
ous and dreadful, and which, in its conſequences, leaves 
much deeper impreſſions in the human imagination 
than thunder and the ravages that accompany it. 
Earthquakes, which in other countries are ſo rare, 
that whole generations paſs without bebolding one, 
are ſo common in the valleys of Peru, that they have 


there contradted an habit of reckoning them as 2 ſe- 
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i peru. ries of dates; and they are ſo much the more memo- tures, a mild and ſalubrious climate, and all the con. ker 
| rable, as their frequent return does not diminiſh their veniencies of life. Theſe places, which had hitherto 


5 7 
4 | violence. There are few places on this extenſive coalt been fo well cultivated by a numerous and flouriſhing | 
1 which do not preſent moſt dreadful monuments of theſe people, were now totally diſregarded. Very ſoon they 

= az Horrible convulſions of the earth. exhibited only a deplorable picture of a horrid deſert; 
i | How the At the time when the firſt conqueſts were made, and this wildneſs mult have been more melancholy and 
country was 


we when emigrations were moſt frequent, the country of hideous than the dreary aſpect of the earth before the 
1 42 the Incas had a much greater reputation for riches origin of ſocieties. The traveller, who was led by ac- 
| the — than New Spain; and, in reality, for a long time much cident or curioſity into theſe deſolate plains, could not 
| niards. more confiderable treaſures were brought away from it. forbear abhorring the barbarous and bloody authors of 
The deſire of partaking of them muſt neceſſarily draw theſe devaſtations, while he reflected that it was not 
thither, as was really the caſe, a greater number of owing even to the cruel illuſions of glory and to the 
Caſtilians. Though tbey all almoſt went over there fanaticiſm of conqueſt, but to the ſtupid and abject de. 
with the hope of returning to their country to enjoy fire of gold, that they had ſacrificed ſo much more real 
the fortune they might acquire, yet the majority of treaſure, and ſo numerous a population. 
| them ſettled in the colony. They were induced to this This inſatiable thirſt of gold, which neither tended 
N by the ſoftneſs of the climate, the ſalubrity of the air, to ſubſiſtence, ſafety, nor policy, was the only mo- 
| and the goodneſs of the proviſions. Mexico preſented tive for eſtabliſhing new ſettlements, ſome of which 
not the ſame advantages, and did not give them rea- have been kept up, while ſeveral have decayed, and 
fon to expect ſo much independence as a land infinitely others have been formed in their ſtead. The fate 
more remote from the mother-country. of them all has correſponded with the diſcovery, pro- 
Cuſco attracted the conquerors in multitudes. They greſs, or declenfion, of the mines to which they were 
4 found this capital built on a ground that was very ir- ſubordinate. 43 
regular, and divided into as many quarters as there Fewer errors have been committed in the means of Manner of 
| were provinces in the empire. Each of the inhabi- procuring proviſions. The natives had hitherto lived""z 
tants might follow the uſages of his native country; hardly on any thing elſe but maize, fruits, and pulſe, 
but every body was obliged to conform to the worſhip for which they had uſed no other ſeaſoning except ſalt 
eſtabliſhed by the founder of the monarchy; There and pimento. Their liquors, which were made from 
was no edifice that had any grandeur, elegance, or different roots, were more diverſified : of theſe the chi- 
convenience ; becauſe the people were ignoraut of the ca was the moſt uſual ; which is made from maze ſoak- 
firtt elements of architecture. The magnificence of ed in water, and taken out of the veſſel when it begins 
what they called the palace of the ſovereign, of the to ſprout. It is dried in the ſun, then parched a little, 
princes of the blood, and of the great men of his em. and at laſt ground. The flour, after it has been well 
fire, conſiſted in the profuſion of the metals that were kneaded, is put with water into large pitchers. The 
laviſhed in decorating them. The temple of the Sun fermentation may be expected in two or three days, 
was diſtinguiſhed above all other edifices; its walls and muſt not continue longer. The great 1nconve- 
were incruſted or ſheathed with gold and filver, orna- nience of this drink, which, when uſed immodetately, 
mented with divers figures, and loaded with the idols infallibly intoxicates, is, that it will not keep more 
of all the nations whom the Incas had enlightened and than eight days without turning ſour, Its taſte 1s 
ſubdued. | nearly that of the moſt indifferent kind of cyder. It 
| As it was not a ſolicitnde for their own preſervation is a refreſhiug, nouriſhing, and aperitive liquor. The 
| which occupied the Spaniards at firſt, they had no Indians, who are never troubled with ſuppreſſions of 
ſooner pillaged the immenſe riches which had been brine, are ſaid to owe that advantage to the uſe of 
amaſſed at Cuſco for four centuries, than they went in this drink, : 
great numbers in 1534, under the order of Sebaſtian The conquerors were not ſatisfied either with the li- 
de Benalcazar, to undertake the deſtruction of Quito. quors or with the food of the people they had ſub- 
The other towns and boroughs of the empire were dued. They imported vines from the Old World, 
over-run with the ſame ſpirit of rapine; and the citi- which ſoon multiplied ſufficiently in the ſands of the 
zens and the temples were plundered in all parts. coaſts at Ica, Piſca, Naſca, Moquequa, and Truxillo, 
Thoſe of the conquerors, who did not take up their to furniſh the colony with the wine and brandy it want- 
reſidence in the ſettlements which they found already ed. Olives ſucceeded flill better; and yielded a great 
formed, built towns on the ſea-coaſts, where before abundance of oil, which was much ſuperior to that of 
there were none: for the fterility of the ſoil had not the mother-country. Other fruits were tranſplanted 
permitted the Peruvians to multiply much there; and with the ſame ſucceſs. Sugar ſucceeds ſo well, that 
they had not been induced to remove thither from the none of any other growth can be compared to that 
extremity of their country, becauſe they ſailed very which is cultivated in theſe parts, where it never rait. 
little. Paita, Trux#lo, Callao, Piſca, and Arica, In the inland conotry wheat and barley were ſown 
were the roads which the Spaniards deemed moſt con- and at length all the European quadrupeds were {von 
venient for the communication they intended to eſta- found grazing at the foot of the mountains. 
bliſh among themſelves and with the mother-country. This was a conſiderable ſtep; but there (till remain” 
The different politions of theſe new cities determined ed much more to be done. After they had provid 
the degree of their proſperity. for a better and a greater choice of ſubſiſtence, the nent 
Choſe which were afterwards built in the inland care of the Spaniards was to have a dreſs more comme 
parts of the country were not erected in regions which dious and more agreeable than that of the Peruvian 


preſented a fertile ſoil, copious harveſts, excellent pa- Theſe were, however, better clothed than ary _ 
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American nation. They owed this ſuperiority to the 
advantage which they alone poſſeſſed, of having the 
Lama and Pacos, domeſtic animels which ſerved them 
for this uſe. See CAMELUS. . N 

After the conqueſt, all the Indians were obliged to 
wear cloths. As the oppreſſion under which they 

roaned did not allow them to exerciſe their former 
induſtry, they contented themſelves with the coarſer 
cloths of Europe, for which they were made to pay an 


exorbitant price. When the gold and filver which had 


eſcaped the rapacity of the conquerors were exhauſt- 
ed, they thought of re-eſtabliſhing their national ma- 
nufactures. Theſe were ſome time aſter prohibited, on 
account of the deficiency which they occaſioned in the 
exports of the mother- country. The impoſſibility 
which the Peruvians found of purchaſing foreign ſtuffs 
and paying their taxes, occalioned permiſhon to be 
given at the end of ten years for their re-eſtabliſh- 
ment. They have not been diſcontinued fince that 
time, and have been brought to as great a degree of 
perfection as it was poſſible they could be under a con- 
tinual tyranny. | 

With the wool of the vicuna, a ſpecies of wild pa- 
cos, they make, at Cuzco and in its territory, ſtock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, and ſcarfs. Theſe manufaQtures 
would have been multiplied, if the ſpirit of deſtruction 
liad not fallen on animals as well as on men. The ſame 
wool, mixed with that of the ſheep imported thither 
from Europe, which hath exceedingly degenerated, 
ſerves for carpets, and makes alſo tolerably fine cloth. 
Fleeces of inferior quality are employed in ſerges, drug- 
gets, and in all kinds of coarſe ſtuffs. 

The manufaRures ſubſervient to luxury re eſtabliſh. 
ed at Arequipa, Cuzco, and Lima. In theſe three 
towns is made a prodigious number of gold toys and 
plate, for the uſe of private perſons, aud alſo for the 
churches, All theſe 'manufaQures are but coarſely 
wrought, and mixed with a great deal of copper. We 
ſeldom difcover more taſte in their gold and ſilver Jaces 
and embroideries which their manufactures alſo pro- 
duce, This is not altogether the caſe in regard to 
their lace, which, when mixed with that of Europe, 
looks very beautiful. This laſt manufacture is com- 
monly in the hands of the nuns, who employ in it 
the Peruvian girls, and the young Meſtees of the 
towns, who for the moſt part before marriage paſs ſome 
years in the convent, 

Other hands are employed in painting and gilding 
leather for rooms, in making with wood and ivory 
pieces of inlaid work and ſculpture, and in drawing 
iipures on the marble that is found at Cucuca, or on 
linen imported from Evrope. Theſe different works, 
which are almoſt all manufactured at Cuzco, ſerve for 
ornaments for houſes, palaces, and temples : the draw- 
ing of them is not bad, but the colours are neither 
txact nor permanent. If the Indians, who invent no- 
thing, but are excellent imitators, had able maſters 
end excellent models, they would at leaſt make good 
copyiſts. At the cloſe of the laſt century, ſome works 
of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de St Facques, 
were brought to Rome; and the connoiſſeurs diſcover- 
cd marks of genius in them. | 

Though the Peruvians were unacquainted with coin, 


e they knew the uſe of gold and filver ; for they em- 
oed them in different kinds of ornaments, Indepen- 
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dent of what the torrents and accident procured them 
of theſe metals, ſome mines had been opened of little 
depth. The Spaniards have not tranſmitted to us the 
manner in which theſe rich productions were drawn 
from the boſom of the earth. Their pride, which has 
deprived us of ſo much uſeful knowledge, undoubtedly 
made them think, that, in the inventions of a people 
whom they called barbarous, there was nothing that 
was worthy to be recorded. 

The difference as to the manner in which the Peru— 
vians worked their mines, did not extend to the mines 
themſelves. The conquerors opened them on all ſides. 
At firſt the gold mines tempted the avarice of the 
greater number. - Fatal experience diſcouraged thoſe 
whom paſſion had not blinded. They clearly ſaw, 
that, for ſome enormous fortunes raiſed in this manner, 
great numbers, who had only moderate fortunes, were 
totally ruined. Theſe mines ſunk into ſuch diſcredit, 
that, in order to prevent them from being abandoned, 
the government was obliged to take the 20th part of 
their produce, inſtead of the fifth which it at firſt re- 
ceived, 

The mines of filver were more common, more equal, 
and richer. They even produced filver of a ſirguler 
ſpecies, rarely found elſewhere, Towards the ſea- 
coaſt, great lumps of this metal are found in the ſands, 

There are a great number of other mines which are 
infinitely more important, and are found in the rocks 
and on. the mountains. Several of them gave falſe 
hopes. Such, in particular, was that of Ucuntaya, 
diſcoyered in 1713. This was only an incruſtation of 
almoſt maſſive filver, which at firſt yiclded ſcveral mil- 
lions, but was ſoon exhauſted, 

Others which were deeper, have been alike deſerted, 
Their produce, though equal to what it was originally, 
was not ſufficient to ſupport the expence of working 
them, which avgmented every day. The mines of Qui- 
to, Cuſeo, and Arequipa, have experienced that revo- 
lution which awaits many of the reſt, 

There are greater numbers of very rich mines which 
the waters have invaded. The di ſpoſit ion of the ground, 
which from the ſummit of the Cordeleras goes conti- 
nually ſhelving to the South Sea, mult neceffarily ren 
der theſe events more common at Peru than in other 
places. This inconvenience, which with greater care 
and ſkill might often have been prevented or diminiſh— 
ed, has been in ſome inſtances remedied. 

Joſeph Salcedoy about the year 1660, bad diſcover- 
ed, not far from the town of Puna, the minc of Layca- 
cota, It was fo rich, that they often cut the filver 
with a chiſel, Proſperity had fo elevated the mind of 
the proprietor, that he permitted all the Spaniards 
who came to ſeek their fortune in this part of the Neu- 
World, to work ſome days on their own account, with— 
out weighing or taking any account of the preſents he 
made them. This generoſity drew around him an in— 
finite number of people, whoſe zvidity made them 
quarrel with each other, and the love of money made 
them take up arms and fall upon one another ; and their 
benefactor, who bad neglected no expedient to prevent 
and extinguiſh their ſanguinary contentions, was hang- 
ed as being the author of them. Whil i he was in pri- 


ſon, the water got poſſeſſion of his mine. Superſtition 


ſoon made it imagined that this was a puniſhment for 
the horrid act they had perpetrated againft him, This 
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idea of divine vengeance was revered for a long time; 
but at laſt, in 1740, Diego de Bacna aſſociated with 
other opulent people, to avert the ſprings which had 
deluged ſo much treaſure. The labours which this dif- 
ficult undertaking required, were not finiſhed till 1754. 
The mine yields as much now as it did at firſt. But 
mines ſtill richer than this have been diſcovered. Such, 
for example, is that of Potofi, which was found in the 
ſame country where the Incas worked that of Porco. 

An Indian, named Hualpna, in 1545, purſuing ſome 
deer, in order to climb certain ſteep rocks laid hold of 
a buſh, the roots of which looſened from the earth, and 
brought to view an ingot of filver. The Indian had 
recourſe to it for his own uſe ; and never failed to re- 
turn to his treaſure every time that his wants or his de- 
fires ſolicited him to it. The change that had hap- 
pened in his fortune was remarked by one of his coun- 
trymen, and he diſcovered to him the ſecret. The two 
friends could not keep their counſel and enjoy their 
good fortune. They quarrelled; on which the indiſ- 
creet confident diſcovered the whole to his maſter, Vil- 
laroell, a Spaniard who was ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood. Upon this the mine became known, and was 
worked ; and a great number of them were found in 
its vicinity; the principal of which are in the northern 
part of the mountain, and their direction is from north 
to ſouth. The moſt intelligent people of Peru have 
obſerved, that this is in general the direction of the 
richeſt mines. 

The fame of what was paſſing at Potoſi ſoon ſpread 

abroad; and there was quickly built at the foot of the 
mountain, a town conſiſting of 60,000 Indians, and 
10,000 Spaniards, The ſterility of the ſoil did not 
prevent its being immediately peopled. Corn, fruit, 
flocks, American ſtuffs European luxuries, arrived there 
from every quarter. Induſtry, which every where fol- 
lows the current of money, could not ſearch for it with 
ſo much ſucceſs as at its ſource. It evidently appeared 
ed that in 1738 theſe mines produced annually near 
978, oool. without reckoning the ſilver which was not 
regiltered,, and what had been carried off by fraud. 
From that time the produce has been ſo much dimi- 
niſhed, that no more than one-eighth part of the coin 
which was formerly ſtruck is now made. 

The mines of Potoſi, and all the mines of South A- 
merica, in purifying their gold and filver, uſe mercury, 
with which they are ſupplied from Guanga Vcelica. 
The common opinion is, that this mine was diſ- 
covered in 1564. The trade of mercury was then 
itill free: it became an excluſive trade in 1571. At 
this period all the mines. of mercury were ſhut ; and 
that of Guanga Velica alone was worked, the proper- 
ty of which the king reſerved to himſelf, It is not 
found to diminiſh. This mine is dug in a prodigiouf- 
ly large mountain, 60 leagues from Lima. In its 
profound abyſs are ſeen ſtreets, ſquares, and a chapel, 
where the myſteries of religion on all feſtivals are cele- 
brated. Millions of flambeaux are continually kept to 
enlighten 1t. 

Private people at their own expence work the mine 


of Guanga Velica, They are obliged to deliver to 45 


government, at a ſtipulated price, all the mercury 
they extract from it. As ſoon as they have procured 
the quantity which the demands of one year require, 
che work. is ſuſpended, Part of the mercury is ſold on 
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handſome, populous, and large city, with a ſtrong ci- 
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the ſpot, and the reſt is ſent to the royal magazinez 
throughout all Peru; from whence it is delivered out 
at the ſame price it is ſold for in Mexico. This ar. 
rangement, which has occaſioned many of the mines to 
drop, and-prevented others from being opened, is in. 
excuſable in the Spaniſh ſyſtem. The court of Ma. 
drid, in this reſpect, merits the ſame reproaches as a 
miniſtry in other countries would incur, that would be 
blind enough to lay a duty on the implements of agri. 
culture. 

The mine of- Guanga Velica generally affects thoſe 
who work in it with convulſions: this and the other 
mincs, which are not leſs unhealthy, are all worked 
by the Peruvians. Theſe unfortunate victims of an in- 
ſatiable avarice are crowded all together and plunged 
naked into theſe abyſſes, the greateſt part of which 
are deep, and all exceſſively cold. Tyranny has in- 
vented this refinement in cruelty, to render it impoſ. 
ſible for any thing to eſcape its reſtleſs vigilance, If 
there are any wretches who long ſurvixe ſuch barbari. 
ty, it is the uſe of cocoa that preſerves them. 

PERUGIA, a town of Italy, in the pope's terri- 


tories, and capital of Perugino, It is an ancient, 


tadel, an univerſity, and a biſhop's ſee. The churches, 
and many other buildings as well public as private, 
are very handſome. It is ſeated on a hill, in E. Long, 
12. 26, N. Lat. 43. 6. | 
PERUGINO, a province of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the church, bounded on the weſt by Tuſcany, 
on the ſouth by Orvietano, on the welt by the duchies 
of Spoleto and Urbino, and on the north by the coun- 
ty of Citra Caftellana. It is one of the ſmalleſt provin- 
ces in the territory of the Church. The air is very 
pure, and the ſoil fertile in corn and good wine ; be- 
ſides, the lake Perugia ſupplies them with plenty of 
fiſh. The capital town is Perugia. The lake is eight 
miles from the city, and is almoſt round, being about 
five miles in diameter; in it there are three iſlands. This 
province is about 25 miles in length, and near as much 
in breadth. 
PERUVIAN ARK. See CINcHONA. 
PESARO, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
pope, and duchy of Urbino, with a biſhop's ſee. It 
is a large place, whoſe ſtreets are paved with bricks. 
The caltle is very well fortified ; the harbour excel- 
lent, and the cathedral church magnificent. The en- 
virons are remarkable for producing good figs, of 
which they ſend large quantities to Venice. It is ſeat- 
ed on an eminence at the mouth of the river Fogha, on 
the gulph of Venice. E. Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 43.56, 
PESCA RA, a very ſtrong town in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Hither Abruzzo; ſeated at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which falls into 


the Gulph of Venice. E. Long. 14. 20. N. Lat. 


22. 

PESCHIERA, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Italy, 
in the Veroneſe, with a caftle, and a ſtrong fort; ſeat- 
ed on the river Mincio, or Menzo, which proceeds 


from the lake Garda. E. Long. 10. 37- N, Lat. 
23s 
PESSARY, in medicine, a ſolid ſubſtance compo- 


ſed of wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powder, oil, 
wax, &c. made round and long like a finger, in or- 


der to be introduced into the exterior neck of . 
1; 


; 
Peter. 


ſhlence trix, 


„ 


for the cure of ſeveral uterine diſorders, 
PESTILENCE, in medicine, the ſame with the 
PLAGUE. x 
PETAL, in botany, one of the coloured leaves 
ich compoſe the flower. 
PETALISM, in antiquity, a kind of baniſhment 
at Syracuſe, by writing the perſon's name on a leaf; 
whence the name. 

PETARD, in the art of war, See Guxxery, 
ne 57. and Plate CXL1, ; 

PETAU (Denis), or Diony/ius PeTavius, a 
French Jeſuit of great erudition, born at Orleans 1n 

83. 
200 bid no little honour to it by his learning, which 
he employed in defending the Catholic church, by 
criticitiag and abuſing its adverſaries. Joſeph Scaliger 
was the perſon againſt whom he was the molt invete- 
rate; nor did he ſpare his friend Caſaubon when he 
came in his way. Petavius excelled particularly in the 
dark ſcience of chronology, the learned world in ge- 
neral being obliged to him for ſome exact and nice 
diſquiſitions on this ſubject. His chief work, which 
is in great repute to this day, heintitled, Rationarum 
terporum, It is an abridgement of univerſal hiſtory, 
from the earlieſt times to 1632, in chronological order, 
with references to proper authorities, It was impro- 
ved, and ſeveral additions made to it, by Perizonius, 
and others after his death. He died in 1652, 

PETECHIZA, in medicine, a name given to thoſe 
ſpots, whether red or of any other colour, which ap- 
pear in malignant fevers, | | 

PETCHELI, a province of Aſia, in China, and 
the chief in the whole empire; bounded on the eaſt 
by the ſea, on the north by the great wall, on the 
welt by Chanſi, and on the ſouth by Chantong and 
Honan, It contains Pekin, which is the principal 
city in the whole empire, and on which 140 towns de- 
pend, belides a vaſt number of villages. The air is 
temperate, unleſs when the wind blows from the north; 
and there is a rainy ſeaſon in the latter end of July 
and the beginning of Auguſt, but it ſeldom rains any 
other time. The ſoil is fertile, and produces all ſorts 
of corn ; and there are plenty of cattle, pulſe, and 
fruits. They have alſo mines of pit-coal, which is 
their only fuel, All the riches of China are brought 
imo this province, particularly to Pekin, where the 
emperor reſides. | 


PETER, or Epi/tles of St PETER, two canonical 


WI 


books of the New Teſtamentf written by the apoſtle 


St Peter, and addreſſed to thoſe Jewiſh converts who 
were ſcattered throughout Pontus and Galatia, not only 
upon the perſecution raiſed at Jeruſalem, but upon 
former diſperſions of the Jews into thoſe places. The 
firlt of theſe epiltles is principally deſigned to comfort 
and confirm them under thoſe fiery trials they were 
en ſubje& to, and to direct them how to behave in 
the ſeveral ſtates and relations both in the civil and 
Chriftian life, In the ſecond epiſtle, the apoſtle pro- 
*cutes the ſame ſubject, to prevent their apoſtaſy from 
the faith, and guard them againſt the corrupt prin- 
ciples of the Gnoſtics, and thoſe who ſcoffed at the 
promiſe of Chriſt's coming. 
* (St), one of the apoſtles, was born at Beth- 
LY in Galilce, and was named Simon; but Chriſt 
ig called him to be an apoſtle, changed his name 
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He entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits in 1605; 


| oF? | Wt > 
into that of Cephar, which is the ſame with Peter: for 
as he was fiſhing on the Jake of Genazereth with An— 
drew his brother, the Son of God ordcred them to 
leave their nets and to follow him ; and from that time 
they continued his diſciples, He was a witneſs to our 
Lord's transfiguration on the mount. He was preſent 
at the laſt ſupper; and was in the garden when the 
ſoldiers came to ſeize Jeſus, where, being tranſported 
with zeal, he drew his ſword and cut off the high- 
prieſt's ſervant's ear. But he ſoon after denied his 
knowing his Lord; and perſiſted in it three times, till 
the cock-crowing reminded him of Jeſus's having fore- 
told this inſtance of his weakneſs ; on which he ſhewed 
his repentance by his tears. St Peter was likewiſe a 
* of Chriſt's reſurrection and aſcenſion, and of 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. He afterwards preach - 
ed the goſpel with great zeal, converted 3000 perſons 
at his firſt ſermon, and performed many ſurpriſing mi- 
racles in proof of his divine miſſion. Some time after, 
Herod Agrippa cauſed him to be put in priſon at Je- 
ruſalem, whence he was delivered by an angel. Dr 
Pearſon has proved, that this apoſtle was at Rome, 
where he met with Philo the Jew, with whom he con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance. When Claudius ba- 
niſhed the Jews, he returned to Jeruſalem; and, ſome 
ſay, travelled thenceinto Africa, or,according to others, 


preached in Britain: that toward the latter end of 


Nero he returned to Rome, where he was crucified, 
and buried in the Vatican. Conſtantine the Great re- 
built and enlarged the Vatican in honour of St Peter, 
which at this day is one of the wonders of the world. 
He wrote two epiſtles, addreſſed to the converted 
Jews diſperſed throughout Aſia; but the other works 
attributed to St Peter are ſpurious. 

PeTER of Blois, a learned man of the 12th century, 
was born about the year 1120, at the city of Blois in 
France, from whence he derived his name. 
rents being opulent, gave him a learned education. In 
his youth, when he ſtudied in the univerſity of Paris, 
he was exceſſively fond of poetry; and when he was 
a little further advanced in life, he became no leſs fond 
of rhetoric, to the ſtudy of which he applied with the 

reateſt ardour. From Paris he removed to Bononia 
in Italy, to acquire the civil and canon law; in the 
knowledge of both which he very much excelled. He 
appears from his writings to have cultivated medicine, 
and ſeveral branches of the mathematics, with no little 
care and ſucceſs. The ſtudy of theology was the chick 
delight and buſineſs of his life, in which he ſpent the 
greateſt part of his time, and made the greateſt pro- 
greſs. But unfortunately it was that ſcholaſtic theo- 
logy, which conſiſted in vain attempts to prove and 
explain the many abſurd opinions: which then prevail- 
ed in the church, by the ſubtleties of Ariſtotelian lo- 
gic. In attempting to explain in this manner the molt 
abſurd of all opinions that ever exiſted amongſt man- 
kind, he was the very firſt perſon who employed the 
famous word tranſub/tantiation, which was ſoon after 
adopted by the church of Rome, and bath ever fince 
made ſo great a noiſe. Being appointed preceptor to 
William II. king of Sicily in 1167, he obtained the 
cultody of the privy ſeal ; and, next to the archbiſhop 
of Palermo, the prime miniſter, had the greateſt in- 
fluence in all affairs. But his power was not of long 


duration: for the archbiſhop being baniſhed in 1168, 
our 
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Peter. 
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our author ſoon aſter leſt the court of Sicily, and re- 


—q— turned into France. He was not long, however, with- 


out a royal patron, being invited into England by 
Henry II. who employed him as his private ſecretary, 
made him archdeacon of Bath, and gave him ſome 
other beneſices. When he had ſpent a few years at 
court, he conceived a diſguſt at that way of life, (of 
which he bath drawn a very unpleaſing picture in one 
of his letters), and retired into the family of Richard 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had made him his chan- 
cellor about the year 1176. In this (tation he conti- 
nued to the death of the archbiſhop in 1183, enjoying 
the higheſt degree of favour with that prelate, though 
he uſed much freedom in reproving him for his remiſs- 
neſs in the government of the church. Oor author 
remained in the ſame ſtation in the family of archbi- 
ſhop Baldwin, who ſucceeded Richard, acting both 
as his ſecretary and chancellor. He-was alſo ſent by 
that prelate on an embaſly to Rome in 1187, to plead 
his cauſe before Pope Urban III. in the famous con- 
troverſy between him and the monks of Canterbury 
about the church of Hackington. After the depar- 
ture of his friend and patron Baldwin for the Holy 
Land in 1190, our author was involved in various 
troubles in his old age, the cauſes of which are not 
diſtinctly known; and died about the end of the 12th 
century, He appears from his works, which may be 
juſtly reckoned among the moſt valuable monuments 
of the age in which he flouriſhed, to have been a man 
of great integrity and ſincere piety, as well as of a 
lively inventive genius and uncommon erudition. His 
printed works conſiſt of 134 letters, which he collected 
together at the deſire of Heury II.; of 65 ſermons, 
delivered on various occafions; and of 17 tracts on dif- 
ferent ſubjects. 

PETER the Hermit. See CRUSADE. 

PETER I. juſtly (tyled Peter the Great, czar, and 
zf:erwards emperor, of Ruſſia, founder of the Ruſ- 
tian empire; for though the country was well known, 
and of great antiquity, yet it had no extent of power, 
of political influence, or of general commerce in Eu- 
rope, till his time. He was born in 1672; and was 
proclaimed czar when but ten years of age, in exclu- 
lion of John his elder brother, who, being of a ſickly 
conſtitution, was, at the ſame time very weak in his 
underſtanding. The princeſs Sophia, his half-ſiſter, 
made an iuſurrection in favour of John; and to put an 
end to the civil war, it was at laſt agreed that the two 
brothers ſhould jointly ſhare the imperial dignity. Pe- 
tcr had been very ill bronght up, not only through 
the general defects of the Ruſſian education, but like- 
wiſe through the arts of the princeſs Sophia, who ſur- 
rounded him with every thing that might Rifle his na- 
tural defire of knowledge, deprave his mind, and ener- 
vate it with pleaſures. Notwithltanding this, bis in- 
clination for military exerciſes diſcovered itſelf in his 
tendereſt years. He formed a company of 50 men, 
commanded by foreign officers, clothed and exerciſed 
after the German manner. He entered himſelf into 
the lowelt poſt, that of a drummer; and never roſe 
otherwite than as a ſoldier of fortune. Herein his de- 
ſigu was to teach his nobility, that merit, not birth, 
was the only title to military employments. He re- 


intorced his company with ſeveral others, till at Jaſt he 


had got together a conſiderable body of ſoldiers. As 


banks of the Pruth; and ſeemed inevitahly loſt, had 


# 
he then had no war on his hands, he exerciſed then 5 

in all ſorts of mock-engagements, and by this mean; A 
ſecured to himſelf a body of well-diſciplined troops, 
The fight of a Dutch veſlel, which he had met with 
on a lake belonging to one of his pleaſure-houſe, 
made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, that he concei. 
ved the almoſt impracticable deſign of forming a nay, 
His firſt care was to get ſome Hollanders to build ſome 
{mall veſſels at Moſcow ; and he paſſed two ſucceſſive 
ſummers on board Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, which {« 
out from Archangel, that he might inſtruct himſelf 
in every branch of naval affairs. In 1696 czar John 
died, and Peter was now ſole maſter of the empire, 
In 1698, he ſent an embaſſy to Holland; and went 
incegnito in the retinue, and viſited England as well 38 
Holland, in order to inform himſelf fully in the art of 
ſhip-building. At Amſterdam he worked in the yard 
as a private ſhip carpenter, under the name of Peter 
Michaela but he has been often heard to ſay, that if 
he had never gone to England, he had till remained 
ignorant of that art. In 1700 he had got together a 
body of ſtanding forces, conlifling of 30,000 foot, 
and now the vaſt project he bad formed diſplayed it. 
ſelf in all its parts. He opened his dominions, which 
till then had been ſhut up, having firlt ſent the chief 
nobility of his empire into foreign countries to improve 
themſelves in knowledge and Jearning. He invited 
into Ruſſia all the foreigners he could meet with, who 
were capable of inſtructing his ſubje&s in any manner, 
and offered them great encouragement to ſettle in his 
dominions. This raiſed many diſcontents; and the 
deſpotic authority he exerted on that ,occaſion was 
ſcarcely powerful enough to ſuppreſs them. In 1700, 
being ſtrengthened by the alliance of Auguſtus king 
of Poland, he made war on Charles XII. king of Swe- 
den. His firſt ill ſucceſs did not deter him : for he 
uſed to ſay, I know that my armies muſt be overcome 
for a great while ; but even this will at laſt teach them 
to conquer. He afterwards gained conſiderable ad- 
vantages, and founded Peterſburg in 1703. In 1709 
be gained a complete victory over the Swedes at Poul- 
towa, In 1712, he was incloſed by the Turks on the 


not the Czarina Catherine bribed the grand vizier, and 
the czar's prudence completed his deliverance. In 
1716, he made a tour through Germany and Holland, 
and viſited the royal academy of ſciences at Paris. It 
would be endleſs to enumerate all the various eſtabliſt- 
ments for which the Ruſſians are obliged to him: He 
formed an army according to the manner of the poli- 
teſt and moſt experienced nations: he fitted out fleets 
in all the four ſeas which border upon Ruſſia: he cau- 
ſed many ftrong fortreſſes to be raifed after the belt 
plans; and made convenient harbours: he introduce 
arts and ſciences int his dominions, and freed religion 
ſrom many ſuperſtitions abuſes : he made laws, built 
cities, cut canals, &c.; w2s generous in rewarding, 
impartial in puniſhing ; faithful, laborious, and humble; 
yet was not free from a certain roughneſs of temper 
natural to his nation. He had indeed cured crews 
exceſs in drinking; but he has been branded — 
veral other vices, particularly cruelty. He publl _ 
the unfortunate hiitory of his ſon prince Alexei; = 
wards whom ſome blame his ſeverity, while othe 


think it no more than was neceſſary, He piety 


F 
| onour due to ſons of merit; and not 
E 1 - honours upon em during their life, but 
bury: 2 them marks of eſteem even after their death. He 
beg of the trangory in 1725, and left the world with 
the magnanimity of a hero and the piety of a Chri- 
Para. Pence and ancient tax of a penny on 
each houſe paid to the pope.— It was called Peter- 
»1ce, becauſe it was collectd on the day of St Peter 
7 viucula, and ſent to Rome; whence it was alſo 
called Rome-ſcot and Rome-penny. | 
PETER BOROUGH, a city of Northamptonſhire, 
with a biſhop's ſee, a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, on July 10. and October 2. for all fort of itock. 
wrought timber and cheeſe, It 1s ſeated on the river 
Nen, over which there 1s a bridge that leads into Hun- 
tingdonſhire, in marſhy ground. It is not a large 
lace, for it has but one pariſh-church beſides the ca- 
thedral ; but the market-place is ſpacious, and the 
ſtreets are regular. It ſends two members to parliament. 
The cathedral was formerly à monaſtery; and is a ma- 
ieftic ſtructure, full of curious work, and has a large 
choir. W. Lon. o. 15. N. lat. 52. 33. 
PETERSBURG, a city of the province of Ingria 
in Ruſſia, and capital of the whole empire, ſituated in 
E. Long. 30. 23. N. Lat. 54. 56. It was founded 
in the year 1703 by Czar Peter the Great, whoſe am- 
bition it was to have a fleet on the Baltic; for which 
reaſon he determined to found a city which might be- 
come the centre of trade throughout all his dominions. 
The ſpot he pitched upon was a low, fenny, unculti- 
vated iſland, formed by the branches of the river 
Nieva, before they fall into the gulph of Finland. 
In the ſummer this iſland was covered with mud; and 
ia winter became a frozen pool, rendered almoſt in- 
acceſſible by "dreary forets and deep moraſſes, the 
haunts of bears, wolves, and other ſavage animals. 
Having taken the fort of Nattebourg, and the town 
of Neiſchanz, in the year 1703, this mighty con- 
queror aſſembled in Ingria above zoo, oo men, Ruſ- 
ſians, Tartars, Coſſacks, Livonians, and others, even 
from the moſt diſtant parts of his empire, and laid the 
foundation of the citadel and fortifications, which were 
finiſhed in four months, almoſt in deſpite of nature. 
He was obliged to open ways through foreſts, drain 
bogs, raiſe dykes, and lay cauſeways, before he could 
pretend to found the new city. The workmen were 
ill provided with neceſſary tools and implements, ſuch 
23 ſpades, pick-axes, ſhovels, planks, and wheel-bar- 
rows: they were even obliged to fetch the earth from 
a great diſtance in the ſkirts of their garments, or in 
Itle bags made of old mats and rags ſewed together. 
The had neither huts nor houſes to ſhelter them from 
the ſeverity of the weather : the country, which bad 
been deſolated by war, could not accommodate ſuch a 
multitude with proviſions ; and the ſupplies by the lake 
adoga were often retarded by contrary winds, In 
conſequence of theſe hardſhips, above 1c0,000 men 
ire laid to have periſhed : nevertheleſs the work pro- 
ceeded with incredible vigour and expedition; while 
erer, for the ſecurity of his workmen, formed a great 
- Finland, and his cavalry were quartered in Ingria. 
me Swediſh cruizers being deſeried in the neigh- 


bourhood, the Czar poſted a body of troops in the iſle 
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camp, in ſuch a manner, that his infantry continued. 


e 
of Rutzari, by whom the Swedes were repulſed, and Pete ſburg. 
the work met with no ſarther interruption. The 
buildings of the city kept pace with the fortreſs, 
which 1s the centre of the town, ſurrounded on all 
ſides by the Nieva ; and, in little more than a year, 
above 30,000 houſes were ereied. At preſent there 
may be about double that number in Peterſburg, tho? 
many of them are paultry and inconfiderable. In 
order to people this city, Peter invited hither -mer- 
chants, artificers, mechanics, and ſeamen, from all the 
different countries of Europe: he demoliſhed the town 
of Nieuſchants, and brought hither not only the 
materials of the houſes, but the inhabitants them- 
ſelves. A thouſand families were drawn fram Moſ- 
cow ; he obliged his nobility to quit their palaces and 
their villas in and about Moſcow, and take up their re- 
ſidenee at Peterſburg, in a much more cold and comfort - 
leſs climate. Finally, reſolving to remove hither the 
trade of Archangel, he iſſued an ordonnance, importing, 
That all ſuch merchandiſe as had been conveyed to 
Archangel, in order to be ſold to foreigners, ſhould 
now be ſent to Peterſburg, where they ſhould pay 
no more than the uſual duties. Theſe endeavours and 
regulations have rendered this one of the greateſt and 
moſt flouriſhing cities in Europe, The Ruſſian boyars 
and nobility have built magnificent palaces, and are 
now reconciled to their ſituation. At firſt many 
houſes were built of timber; but theſe being ſubject 
to ſudden conflagrations in ſpite of all the precautions 
that could be taken, the Czar, in the year 1714, 
iſſued an order, that all new houſes ſhould be walled 
with brick and covered with tiles. The fort is an 
irregular hexagon, with oppoſite baſtions. This, to- 
gether with all the reſt of the fortifications, was in 
the beginning formed of earth only ; but in the ſequel 
they were faced with ſtrong walls, and provided with 
caſemates, which are bomb-proof. In the curtain of 
the fort, on the right-hand fide, is a noble diſpenſary, 
well ſupplied with excellent medicines, and4enriched 
with a great number of porcelain vaſes from China and 
Japan. From one of gates of the fort a draw-bridge 
is thrown over an arm of the river, in which the Czar's 
galleys and other ſmall veſſels are ſheltered in the 
winter. The moſt remarkable building within the 
fort is the cathedral, built by the direction of an Ita-. 
lian architect. Peterſburg is partly built on little iſlands, 
ſome of which are connected by draw-bridges ; and 
partly on the continent. In the higheſt part, on the 
bank of the Nieva, the Czar fixed his habitation, or 
ordinary reſidence, built of free -· ſtone, and fituated fo 
as to command a proſpect of the greater part of the 
city, Here likewile is a royal foundery ; together 
with the ſuperb houſes of many noblemen. 'The 
marſhy ground on which the city is built, being 
found extremely ſlippery, dirty, and incommodious, 
the Czar ordered every inhabitant to pave a certain 
ſpace before his own door. In the year 1716, Peter, 
taking a fancy to the iſland Waſili-Oſterno, which he 
had given as a preſent to prince Menzikoſf, reſumed 
the grant, and ordered the city to be extended into 
this quarter. He even obliged the boyars, or nobles, 
to build ſtone houſes on this ſpot, though they were 
already in poſſeſſion of others on the fide of Inpria ; 
accordingly this is now the moſt magnificent part of 
the city. On the other fide of a branch of the wee 
ando 
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Peterſburg, ſtands the Czar's country or ſummer palace, provided 
with a fine garden and orangery. On the bank of 
the ſame river is the ſlaboda, or ſuburbs, in which the 
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with an eloquent ſpeech on the defign and utility of Pet, 
an academy of ſciences ; and the profeſſors, who have | 
always diltinguiſhed themſelves' by their merit and Fett 


Germans generally chaoſe their habitation. Peterſburg 
is very much ſubje to dangerous inundations. In the 
year 1715, all the baſt ions and draw- bridges were either 
overwhelmed, or carried away. The breadth, depth, 
and rapidity of the Nieva, have rendered it extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, to join the iſlands and the 
continent by bridges. Beſides, Peter was averſe to 
this expedient for another reaſon : reſolved to accuſtom 
his ſubjects to navigation, he not only rejected the 
project of a bridge; but alſo ordered, that no boat 
ſhould paſs between the iflands and continent, except 
by the helpof ſails only. In conſequence of this ſtrange 
regulation, many lives were loſt: but at length he 

ained his point; and by habituating his ſluggiſh 
Moſcovites to the dangers of the ſea, in a little time 
produced a breed of hardy ſailors, The adjacent country 
is ſo barren, that the town muſt be ſupplied with provi- 
ſions from a great diſtance ; conſequently they are ex- 
tremely dear. Here are woods in plenty, conſiſting 
of pine, fir, alder, birch, poplar, and elm ; but the 
oak and the beech are generally brought from Caſan. 
| In winter the weather is extremely cold, and hot 
in the ſummer. In June the length of the night 
does not exceed three hours, during which the na- 
tives enjoy a continued twilight : but in December 
the ſun is not viſible more than three hours above the 
horizon. | 

The Czar Peter, who was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to improve and civilize his ſubjects, neglected 
nothing which he thought could contribute to theſe 
purpoſes. He condeſcended even to inftitute and re- 
gulate aſſemblies at Peterſburg : theſe were opened 
at five in the afternoon, and the houſe was ſhut at ten: 
between theſe hours the faſhionable people of both 
ſexes met without ceremony, danced, converſed, or 
played either at cards or at cheſs, this laſt being a 
favourite diverſion among the Ruſſians. There was 
likewiſe an apartment ſet apart for drinking brandy 
and ſmoking tobacco. Plays and operas were like- 
Wiſe introduced for the ſame purpoſes ; but as Peter 
had little reliſh, and leſs taſte, for thoſe entertainments, 
they were performed in a very aukward manner in his 
life-time : however, fince his death, theſe performancee 
have been brought to a greater degree of art and de- 
corum. 

This great northern legiſlator eſtabliſned, in the 
neighbourhood of Peterſburg, manufactures of linen, 
paper, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, gun- powder, and bricks, 
together with water-m1!ls for ſawing timber. He in- 
ſtituted a marine academy, and obliged every conſi- 
derable family in Ruſſia to ſend at leaſt one ſon or 


kinſman, between the ages of ten and eighteen, to 


this ſeminary, where he was inftruQted in navigation, 
learned the lauguages, was taught to perform his ex- 
erciſes, and to live under the ſevereſt diſcipline. To 


crown his other plans of reformation, he granted 


letters- patent for founding an academy, upon a very 
liberal endowment; and though he did not live to exe- 
cute this ſcheme, his empreſs, who ſurvived him, 
brought it to perfeAion. It was modelled on the 
plans of the royal ſociety in London, and the academy 
of Frauce. Mr Bulttinger opened it in the year 1726, 


erudition, publiſhed an annual collection of their tranſ. 
actions: a taſk the more eaſy, as they have the beneſit 
of printing preſſes, well managed, at Peterſburg. 

PETERSFIELD, a handſome town of 3 
ſhire in England, ſending two members to parliament, 
It is ſeated in W. Long. 1. 5. N. Lat. 51. f. 

PETERWARADIN, a fortified town in Scla. 
vonia, and one of the ſtrongeſt frontier places the 
houſf of Auſtria has againſt the Turks, ſeated on the 
Danube between the Drave and the Save. E. Long, 
20. o. N. Lat. 45. 20. "C4 

PETIOLE, in botany, the flender ſtalks that ſup- 
port the leaves of a plant. | | 

PETIT, or PeTtitz, a French word ſignifying 
little or ſmall. 

Perite Guerre, denotes the operations of detached 
parties, and the war of poſts. See War, Part III. 

PeTiT Sergeanty. See SERGEANTY. 

PeTiT Treaſon. See TREASON. 

Prrir (John Lewis), an eminent ſurgeon, born at 
Paris in 1674. He had ſo early an inclination to 
ſurgery, that Mr Littre, a celebrated anatomiſt, be. 
ing in his father's houſe, he regularly attended that 

entleman's lectures, from his being ſeven years of age, 
He was received maſter in ſurgery in the year 1700; 
and acquired ſuch reputation in the practice of that 
art, that in 1726 the king of Poland ſent for him to 
his court, and in 1734 the king of Spain prevailed on 
him to go into that kingdom. He reſtored the health 
of thoſe princes; and they endeavoured to detain him by 
offering him great advantages, but he choſe rather to 
return to France. He was received into the academy 
of ſciences in 1715; became director of the royal 
academy of ſurgery; made ſeveral important diſco- 
veries ; and invented new inſtruments for the improve- 
ment of ſurgery. He died at Paris in 1750. He 
wrote anexcellent Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Bones, 
the beſt edition of which is that of 1723 ; and many 
learned Diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in the firſt volume of the Memoirs of 
Surgery. of $5 

PETITIO yz1xcien, in logic, the taking a thing 
for true, -and drawing conclufions from it as ſuch, 
when it is really falſe, or at leaſt wants to be proved 
before any inferences can be drawn from it. 

PETITION, a ſupplication made by an inferior 
to a-ſuperior, and efpecially to one having juriſdic- 
tion. It is uſed for that remedy which the ſubject 
hath to help a wrong done by the king, who hath 
a prerogative not to be ſued by writ : In which ſenſe 
it is either general, That the king do him right; 
whereupon follows. a genera] indorſement upon the 
the ſame, Let right be done the party Or it is ſpeciaß 
when the concluftion and indorſement are ſpecial, for 
this or that to be done, &c. ; 

By ſtatute, the ſoliciting, labouring, or procuring 
the putting the hands or conſent of above twenty pet, 
ſons to any petition to the king or either 3 
parliament, for alterations in church or ſtate, un = 
by aſſent of three or more juſtices of peace of if 
county, or a majority of the grand jury at the afſzcs 


or ſeſſions, &c. and repairing to the king or Te 


r 
tory, ment to deliver ſuch petition with above the number 
etiot, of ten perſons, is ſubjeR to a fine of 1001. and three 
months impriſonment, being proved by two witneſſes, 
within ſix months, in the court of B. R. or at the 
affizes, &c. And if what is required by this ſtatute 
be obſerved, care muſt be taken that petitions to the 
king contain nothing which may be interpreted to re- 
f:& on the adminiſtration ; for if they do, it may 
come under the deaomination of a libel : and it is re- 
markable, that the petition of the city of London for 
the ſitting of a parliament was deemed libellous, be- 
cauſe it ſuggeſted that the king's diſſolving a late par- 
liament was an obſtraQtion of juſtice ; alſo the peti- 
tion of the ſeven biſhops, ſent to the Tower by James 
II. was called a libel, &. To ſubſcribe a petition 
to the king, to frighten him into a change of his mea- 
ures, intimating, that if it be denied many thouſands of 
his ſubjedts will be diſcontented, & c. is included among 
the contempts againſt the king's perſon and govern- 
ment ; tending to weaken the ſame, and is puniſhable 

by fine and impriſonment. 

PETITORY acTiox, in Scots law, See Law, 
No clzxxiti. 18. 20. | 
PETITOT (John), a curious painter in enamel, 
born at Geneva in 16079. He ſtudied the art with 
ſuch application, that he arrived to a degree of per- 
ſection that may almoſt be accounted inimitable, He 
waz wonderfully patient in finiſhing his works, though 
he had the addreſs to conceal his labour : however, he 
only painted the heads and hands of the figures; the 
hair, grounds, and drapery, being executed by Bor- 
dier his brother-in-law. Theſe two artiſts had the 
credit of aſſociating and labouring together for fifty 
years, without the leaft miſunderſiandiog happening 
between them. It is aſſerted by an ingenious French 
writer, that Petitot and Bordier derived. the know- 
ledge of the moſt curious and durable. colours proper 
for enamelling, from Sir Theodore Mayerne at Lon- 
don, who recommended Petitot to Charles I. He 
had the honour to paint the portraits of that monarch 
and the whole royal family, and continued in England 


where he was highly favoured by Lewis XIV. and 
acquired an ample fortune. Being a Proteſtant, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz obliged him to retire 
to Geneva ; but ſettling ſoon after at Veray in the 
canton of Bern, he paſſed the remainder of his life in 
eaſe and affluence. * He died in 1691; and had 17 
children: of whom one took to painting, and ſettled 
at London, where he gained good reputation ; but 
was much inferior to his father. 
Petitot may be called the inventor of painting por- 
traits in enamel. Though his friend Bordier made ſe- 
veral attempts before him, and Sir Theodore Mayerne 
had facilitated the means of employing the moſt beau- 
uful colours; yet Petitot completed the works, which 
. under his hand acquired a ſoftneſs and livelineſs of co- 
ouriug that will never change, and will ever render 
works valuable. He made uſe of gold and ſilver 
* and ſeldom enamelled on copper. When he 
= came 1n vogue, his price was 20 louis's a head, 
=_ he ſoon raiſed to 40. It was his cuſtom to 
* ©2 painter with him, who painted the picture in 
after which Petitot ſketched out his work, which 


le always finiſhed after the life; When he painted 
Voc, VIII. 7—Y 8 
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until Charles's unhappy end: he then went to Paris, 


taliſed in his poems. 
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the king of France, he took thoſe pictures for his co · 
pies that moſt reſembled him ; and the king afterwards 
gave him a ſitting or two to finiſh his work. 

PETRA, (Cæſar, Lucian), a town of Greece on 
the coaſt of Illyricum, near Dyrrhachium, and not 
far from the mouth of the river Panyaſus.—Ano- 
ther PeTrA, (Livy); a town of Mædica, a diſtrict 
of "Thrace, lying towards Macedonia; but in what 
part of Macedonia, he does not ſay. 

PETRA, (Ptolemy), Petræa (Silius Italicus), Pe- 
trina (Italicus), in both which laſt urbs is underſtood; 
an inland town of Sicily, to the ſouth-weſt of Engyum. 
Now Petraglia, (Cluverius). X 

PeTrA Fecktael, (2 Kings xiv.), a town of the A- 
malekites ; near the Adſcenſus Scorpionis (Judg. i.) 
and the Valley of Salt in the ſouth of Judea : after- 
wards in the poſſeſſion of the Edomites, after deſtroy- 
ing the Amalekites. 

PETRA Recem, or Retem, ſo called from Rekem 
king of the Midianites, flain by the Iſraelites, (Num. 
xxxi.) Formerly called Arce, now Petra; the capi- 
tal of Arabia Petrza, (Joſephus). Ptolemy places it 
in Long. 66. 45. from the Fortunate Iſlands, and Lat. 
30. 20. It declines therefore 80 miles to the ſouth 
of the parallel of Jeruſalem, and 36 miles, more or 
leſs, from its meridian to the eaſt. Joſephus ſays, 
that the mountain on which Aaron died ſtood near 
Petra; which Strabo calls the capital of the Nabatæi; 
at the diſtance of three or four days journey from Je- 
richo. This Petra ſeems to be the Sela of Iſaiah xvi. 
1. and xlii. 11, the Hebrew name of Petra «a rock: 
Though ſome imagine Petra to be no older than the 
time of the "wn axr tay 

PETRARCH (Francis), a celebrated Italian poet, 
was born at Arezzo in 1304, and was the ſon of Pe- 
trarco di Parenzo. He ſtadied grammar, rhetoric, 
and philoſophy, for four years at Carpentras; from 
whence he went to Montpelier, where he ſtudied the 
law under. John Andreas and Cino of Piſtora, and 
probably from the latter received a taſte for Italian 
poetry. As Petrarch only ſtudied the law out of 
complaiſance to his father, who on his viſiting him 
at Bologna had thrown into the fire all the Latin poets 
and orators except Virgil and Cicero, he, at 22 years 
of age, hearing that his father and mother were dead 
of the plague at Avignon, returned to that city to 
ſettle his domeſtic affairs, and purchaſed a country- 
houſe in a very ſolitary but agreeable ſituation, called 
Vaucluſe ; where he firſt knew the beautiful Laura, 
with whom he fell in love, and whom he has immor- 
He at length travelled into 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany ; and at his 
return to Avignon entered into the ſervice of Pope 
John XXII. who employed him in ſeveral important 
affairs, Petrarch was in hopes of being raiſed to ſome 
confiderable poſts :- but being diſappointed, he applied 
himſelf entirely to poetry ; ip which he met with ſuch 
applauſe, that in one and the ſame day he received 
letters from Rome and the chartcellor of the univer- 
fity of Paris, by which they invited him to receive 
the poetic crown. By the advice of his friends, he 
preferred Rome to Paris, and received that crown 
from the ſcnate and people oa the 8th of April 
1341. His love of ſolitude at length induced him to 
retura to Vaucluſe ; but, after the death of the beau- 
33 U tiful 
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Petre tiful Laura, Provence became inſupportable to him, 
and he returned to Italy in 1352 ; when, being at 
Milan, Galeas Viceconti made him counſellor of ſtate, 
Petrarch ſpent almoſt all the reſt of his life in travel- 
ling to and from the different cities in Italy. He was 
archdeacon of Parma, and canon of Padua ; but ne- 
ver received the order of prieſthood, . All the princes 
and great men of his time gave him public marks of 
their eſteem; and while he lived at Arcqua, three miles 
from Padua, the Florentines deputed Boccace to go 
to him with letters, by which they invited him to ie - 
rence, and informed him, that they reſtored to him all 
the eſtate of which his father and mother had been 
Ceprived during the diſſenſions between the Guelphs 
and Gibelines, He died a few years after at Arcqua, 
in 1374. He wrote many works that have rendered 
his memory immortal; theſe have been printed in four 
volumes folio. His life has been written by ſeveral 
authors. | 
PETRE, or SALT:PETRE, in chemiſtry. See 
Nixax. . 
PETREA, in botany, a genus of the angiofper- 
mia order belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants, 
There is only one Ven a native of New Spain. It 
riſes to the height of 15 or 16 feet, with a woody 
ſtalk covered with grey bark, ſending out ſeveral long 
branches. Theſe have a whiter bark than the ſtem, 
and are garniſhed with leaves at each joint, which, on 
the lower part of the branches, are placed by threes 
round them ; but, higher. up, they are rough, and 
have a rough ſurface. The flowers are produced at 
the ends of the branches, in looſe bunches nine or 
ten inches long, each flower ſtanding on a flender 
flower- ſtalk about an inch long: the empalement of the 
- flower is compoſed of five narrow obtuſe leaves abaut 
an inch long, which are of a fine blue colour, and 
much more conſpicuous than the petals, which are 
white, and not more than half the length of the em- 
palement. The plant is propagated by ſeeds procured 
from the places where they are natives, and of which 
very few are good; for though Dr Houſton, the diſ- 
coverer of the plant, ſent parcels of ſeeds to ſeveral 
perſons in England, only two plants were produced 
from the whole. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in a good 
hot-bed ; and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
all be planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light 
loamy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, where they ſhould afterwards conſtantly remain. 
PETREL, in ornithology. Sce ProOcELLAR1A. - 
PETRIDIA, in natural. hiſtory, a genus of ſcrupi, 
of a plain, uniform texture; of no great variety of 
colours, and emulating the external form of pebbles. 
PETRIFACTION, in phyfiology, denotes the 
converſion of wood, bones, and other ſubſtances, into 
ſtone. k 
Tue foſſile bodies found petrified are principally ei- 
ther of vegetable or animal originz and are more cr 
leſs altered from their original ſtate, according to 
the different ſubltances they have lain buried among in 
the earth; ſome of them having ſuffered very little 
change, and others being ſo highly impregnated with 
cryſtalline, ſparry, pyritical, or other extraneous mat- 
ter, as to appear mere maſſes of ſtone or lumps of the 
matter of the common pyrites; but they are generally 
of the external dimenſions, and retain more or leſs of 
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the internal figure, of the bodies into the pores of which Per. 
this matter has made its way. = 
The animal. ſubſtances thus found petrified are ſea. Petrol 
ſhells; the teeth, bony palates, and bones, of fiſh; the 
bones of land-animals, &c. Theſe are found variouſſ 
altered, by the inſinuation of ſtony and mineral — 
ter into their pores; and the ſubſtance of ſome of them 
is now wholly gone, there being only ſtony, ſparry, or 
other mineral matter remaining in the ſhape and form. 
As to the manner in which petrifaction is accom. 
pliſhed, we know very little, It has been thought by 
many philoſophers, that this was one of the rare pro. 
ceſſes of nature; and accordingly ſuch places as afford. 
ed a view of it, have been looked upon as great cri. 
oſities. However, it is now diſcovered, that petrifae- 
tion is exceedingly common; and that every kind of 
water carries in it ſome earthy particles, which bein 
precipitated from it, become ſtone of a greater or Wa 
ſer degree of hardneſs; and this quality is moſt re- 
markable in thoſe waters which are much impregnated 
with ſelenitic matter. Of late, it has alſo been found 77 71 
by ſome obſervations on a petrifaction in Eaſt Lothian Trancrs 
in Scotland, that iron contributes greatly to the pro- 170 
ceſs: and this it may do by its precipitation of any 
aluminous earth which happens to be diſſolved in the 
water by means of an acid; for iron has the property 
of precipitating this earth, though it cannot precipi- 
tate the calcareous kind. 'The calcareous kinds of 
earth, however, by being ſoluble in water without any 
acid, mult contribute very much to the proceſs of pe- 
trefation, as they are capable of a great degree of 
bardneſs by means only of being joined with fixed air, 
on which depends the ſolidity of our common cement 
or mortar uſed in building houſes. See the articles 
CemenT aud MorTar. Ste alſo SAND, SELENITES, 
Rock, SToxE, and WATER. | 
PETROBRUSSIANS, in church- hiſtory, a religious 
ſea which aroſe in France and the Netherlands about 
the year 1126, ſo called from their leader Peter Bruys. 
They denied, that children, before the uſe of reaſcn, can 
be juſtified by baptiſm. They alſo condemned all 
places of public worſhip, croſſes, &c. and are ſaid to 
have rejected the ſacrament of the euchariſt, and pray- 
ers for the dead. | 
PETROLEUM, or Rock- oll, is an extremely 
ſubtile and penetrating fluid, and is much the thinneſt 
of all the native bitumens, It is very light and very 
pellucid; but though equally bright and clear under 
all circumſtances, it is liable to a very great variety It 
its colour, It is naturally almoſt colourleſs, and in its 
appearance greatly reſembles the moſt pure oil of tur- 
pentine: this is called white petroleum, though it has 
no more colour than water. It is ſometimes tinged 0 
a browniſh, reddiſh, yellowiſh, or faint greeniſh colour; 
but its moſt frequent colour is a mixture of the reddih 
and blackiſh, in ſuch a degree that it looks black when 
viewed behind the light, but purple when placed be- 
tween the eye and a candle or window. It is of a pun- 
gent and acrid taſte; and of a very ſtrong and pene. 
trating ſmell, which very much approaches to that 0 
the diſtilled oil of amber. The white is molt elteem- 
ed. It is ſo very inflammable, that while it floats on 
the ſurface of the water, as it does in many parts © 
Italy, it takes fire at the approach of a candle. * 
Petroleum is found in rivers, in wells, and 8ric — 
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numens, and is perhaps the moſt valuable of them all 
ä It 1 * choſen the pureſt, lighteſt, 
and moſt pellucid that can be had, ſuch as is of the 
molt penetrating ſmell and is molt inflammable, 

It is principally uſed externally, in paralytie caſes, 
and in pains of the limbs. F 

Mr Bouldoc made ſeveral experiments with the white 

petroleum of Modena, an account of which he gave to 
the Paris academy, : 
It ealily took fire on being brought near a candle, 
and that without immediately touching the flame; and 
when heated in any veſſel, it will attract the flame of 
a candle, though placed at a great height above the 
veſſel, and the vapour it ſends up taking fire, the flame 
will be communicated to the veſſel of heated liquor, 
and the whole will be conſumed,” It burns in the wa- 
ter; and when mixed with any liquor ſwims on the 
ſurface of it, even of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, 
which is + heavier than pure petroleum. It readily 
mixes with all the eſſential oils of vegetables, as oil of 
layender, turpentine, and the reſt, and ſeems very much 
of their nature; nor is this very ſtrange, ſince the al- 
liance between theſe bodies is probably nearer than is 
imagined, as the eſſential oils of vegetables may have 
been originally mineral ones, and drawn up out of the 
earth into the veſſels of the plants, | 

Petroleum, when ſhaken, yields a few bubbles; but 
they ſooner ſubſide than in almoſt any other liquor, and 
the liquor reſumes its clear ſtate again almoſt imme- 
mediately, This ſcems owing to the air in this fluid 
being very equally diſtributed to all its parts, and the 
liquor being compoſed of particles very evenly and 
nicely arranged, 

This extenſibility of the oil is Iſo amazing. A dro 
of it will ſpread over ſeveral feet of water, and in this 
condition it gives a great variety of colours; that is, 
the ſeveral parts of which this thin film is compoſed, 
tt as ſo many priſms, The moſt ſevere froſt never 
congeals petroleum into icez and paper wetted with it 
becomes pn ay as when wetted with oil; but it 
does not continue fo, the paper becoming opake again 
jn a few minutes, as the oil drieg away, | 

Spirit of wine, which is the great diſſolvent of ſul. 
phur, has no effe& upon petroleum, not even with ever 
{2 long a digeſtion, It will not take fire with the de- 
phlegmated acid ſpirits; 88 oil of cloves, and other of 
the vegetable eſſential oils do! and in diſtillation, ei- 
ther by balneum marie, or in ſand, it will neither yield 
lern nor acid ſpiritz but the oil itſelf riſes in its own 
m, leaving in the retort only a little matter, thick 
85 honey, and of a browniſh colour, | 

Alonſo Barbs, in his book of metals, gives a very 
melancholy inſtance of the power of petroleum of ta- 
king fire at 8 diſtance: ho tells us, that s certain well, 
yielding petroleum on the ſurface of its water, bein 
% be repaired, the workman took down into the we 
ew him a lanthorn and a candle in it; there were ſome 
Vols in the lantborn, through which the petroleum at 
at 5 cyofiderable diſtance ſucked out the flame of the 
candle, and, taking fire, burſt up with the noiſe of a 
**nnon, and tore the man to pieces, 

Ahe people of mount Ciaro, in Italy, have ſome years 
ce found out @ much ealler way of finding pretro· 
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he fides of hills along with little treams of wa; 
2 It ſhort, it is the molt frequent of all the liquid 
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leum than that which they formerly had been uſed to, * 


This mountain abounds with a fort of greyiſh alt, 
which lies in large horizontal beds, miogig with ſtrata 
of clay, and large quantities of a ſpar of that kind 
called by the Germans /e/enites ; which is the common 
ſort, that ferments with acide, and readily diſſolves in 
them, and calcines in a ſmall fire, They pierce theſe 
ſlates in a perpendicular direction till they find water 
and the petroleum which had been diſperſed among 
the cracks of thoſe ſlates, is then waſhed out by the 
water, and brought from all the neighbouring places 
to the hole or well which they have dug, on the ſur- 
face of the water of which it fwims after eight or ten 
days, When there is enough of it got together, they 
lade it from the top of the water with braſs baſons, and 
it is then eaſily ſeparated from what little water is 
taken up with it. Theſe wells or holes continue to 
furniſh the oil in different quantities for a conſiderable 
time; and when they will yield no more, they pierce 
the ſlates in ſome other place, 

Petroleum is never uſed among us; but the French 
give it internally in hyſteric complaints, and to their 
children for worms; ſome alſo give it from 10 to 15 
drops in wine, for ſuppreſſions of the menſes, This, 
however, is rather the practice of the common people 
than of the faculty, 


PETROMYZON, the LameREY, 2 genus of filhes. 


belonging to the claſs of amphibia nantes, It has ſe- 
ven ſpiracula at the ſide of the neck, no gills, a fiſtula 
on the top of the head, and no breaſt or belly fins. 
There are three ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by peculiaries in 
their back-fins, There are three ſpecies, 

1, The marinus, or ſea-lamprey, is ſometimes found 
ſo large asto weigh four or five pounds, The mouth is 
round, and placed rather obliquely below the end of the 
noſe; the edges are jagged, which enables them to adhere 
the more ſtrongly to the ſtones, as their cuſtom js, and 


which they do fo fray az not to be drawn off with- 
r 


out ſome difficulty, Pennant mentions one weigh» 
ing three pounds, which was taken out of the Eſk, ad- 
hering to a ſtone of 12 pounds weight, ſuſpended at 
its mouth, from which it was forced with no ſmall 
pains, There are in the mouth 20 rows of ſmall 
teeth, diſpoſed in circular orders, and placed far with» 
in, The colour is duſky, irregularly marked with 
dirty yellow, which gives the fiſh a dilagreeable look. 

Lampreys are found at certain ſeaſons of the year in 
ſeycral of our rivers, but the Severn is the moſt noted 
for them, They are ſca-fiſh z but, like ſalmon, quit 
the ſalt waters, and aſcend the latter end of the win- 
ter, or beginning of ſpring, and after a oy of a few 
months return again to the ocean, a very few excep- 
ted, The beſt ſeaſon for them is in the months of 
March, April, and May ; for they are more firm when 
Juſt arrived out of the ſalt water than they are after- 
wards, being obſerved to be much waſted, and very 
flabby at the approach of hot weather, They are 
taken in nets voug with ſalmon and ſhad, and ſome- 
times in weels laid in the bottom of the river, It 
has been an old cuſtom for the city of Glouceſter, 
eunuelly, to preſent his majeſty with a lamprey pye, 
covered with a large raiſcd cruſt, As the gikt is 
made at Chriſtmas, it is with great difficulty the cor- 


poration can procure ny freſh lampreys at that time, 


though they give a guinya a. piece for them, ſo early 
3302 in 
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in the ſeaſon. They are reckoned a great delicacy, 


either when potted or ſtewed; but are a ſurfeiting 
food, as one of our monarchs fatally experienced, Hen- 

I.*'s death being occaſioned by a too plentiful meal 
of theſe fiſh. It appears, that, notwithſtanding this ac- 
cident, they continued in high efteem ; for e IV. 
granted protections to ſuch ſhips as brought over lam - 
preys for the table of his royal conſort. 

Mr Pennant is of opinion, that the ancients were un- 
acquainted with this fiſh ; at leaſt, he ſays, it is cer- 
tain, that which Dr Arbuthnot and other learned 
men render the word /amprey, is a ſpecies unknown 
in our ſeas, being the 7: urana of Ovid, Pliny, and 
others, for which we want an Engliſh name. This 
fiſh, the /upus (our baſſe), and the yx (a ſpecies of 
mullet), formed that pride of Roman banquets, the 
tripatinam, ſo called, according to Arbuthnot, from 
their being ſerved up in a machine with three bottoms. 
The words /ampetra-and petromyzon are but of mo- 
dern date, invented from the nature of the fiſh z the 
firſt 2 lambendo petras, the other from virgec and 
aua, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to lick or ſuck the 
rocks. 

2. The fluviatilis, or leſſer lamprey, ſometimes grows 
to the length of 10 inches. The mouth is formed like 
that of the preceding. On the upper part is a large bi- 
furcated tooth: on each fide are three rows of very mi- 
nute ones: on the lower part are ſeven teeth, the exterior 
of which on one ſide is the largeſt. The irides are yellow. 
As in all the other ſpecies, between the eyes, on the top 
of the head, is a ſmall orifice of great uſe to clear its 
mouth of the water that remains on adhering to the 
ſtones, for through that orifice it ejects the water in the 
ſame manner as cetaceous fiſh, On the lower part of 
the back is a narrow fin, beneath that riſes another, 
which at the beginning is high and angular, then grows 
narrow, ſurrounds the tail, and ends near the anus. 
The colour of the back is brown or duſky, and ſome- 
times mixed with blue; the whole under-fide ſilvery. 
Theſe are found in the Thames, Severn, and Dee, are 
potted with the Jarger kind, and are by ſome preferred 
to it, as being milder taſted. Vaſt quantities are taken 
about Mortlake, and ſold to the 33 for bait for 
their cod-fiſhery. Above 430,000 have been ſold in a 
ſeaſon at 40s. per 1000, Of late, about 100,000 
have been ſent to Harwich for the ſame purpoſe. It 
is ſaid that the Dutch have the ſecret of preſerving 
thera till the turbot fiſhery. 

3. The bronchialis, or lampern, is ſometimes found 
of the length of eight inches, and about the thickneſs 
of a ſwan's quill; but they are generally much ſmaller, 
The body is marked with numbers of tranſverſe lines, 
that paſs croſs the ſides from the back to the bottom 
of the belly, which is divided from the mouth to the 
anus by a ſtrait line. 'The back fin is not angular 
like that of the former, but of an equal breadth, 
The tail is lauceolated, and ſhort at the end. They are 


frequent in the rivers near Oxford, particularly the Iſis ; 


but riot peculiar to that county, being found in others 
of the Engliſh rivers, where, inſtead of concealing 
themſelves uuder the ſtones, they lodge themſelves in 
the mud, and never are obſerved to adhere to any thing 


like other lampreys. 
PETRONIUS ANR (Titus), a great critic and 


polite writer of antiquity, the favourite of Nero, ſup- 


ner the ſuperintendant of his pleaſures; for that prince 


died in the year 65 or 66. There are ſtill extant a ſa- 


vice to Mr Samuel Hartlib, for the advancement © 
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2 to be the ſame mentioned by Tacitus in th 


r el6th 5 
ook of his Annals. He was proconſul of Bitbynia, Pen 1 
and afterwards conſul, and appeared capable of the Peer 


reateſt employments. He was, nevertheleſs, extreme. # 
6 for he ſpent the | exppcn part of the day 
in ſleep, and the night in on ure and bufineſs, He 
was one of Nero's principal confidents, and in a man. 


thought nothing agreeable or delightful but what waz 
approved by Petronius. The great favour ſhewn him 
drew upon him the envy of Tigellinvs, another of Ne. 
ro's favourites, who accuſed him of being concerned in 
a conſpiracy againſt the emperor ;z on which Petronius 
was ſeized, and being ſentenced to die, he from time 
to time cauſed his veins to be opened and cloſed again, 
entertaining himſelf the while in diſcourfing on poetry 
with his friends, He afterwards ſent to Nero a book 
ſealed up with his own hand, in which he deſcribed the 
debaucheries of that prince under borrowed names, and 


tire, and ſome other of his pieces, well written in La- 
tin, but filled with indecencies; which occzfioned Pe- 
tronius's being called Autor puriſime impuritalis. 
There was found in the laſt century a fragment of his 
works at Traou, in Dalmatia. It is a folio manuſcript 
two fingers thick, in which 1s contained Trimalcio's 
ſupper ; it made much noiſe among the learned, and 
occaſioned many diſputes for and againſt its authenti- 
City. 

PETROSA oSSA, in anatomy, a name given to the 
fourth and fifth bones of the cranium, called alſo oa 
temporum, and ofa ſquamoſa ; the ſubſtance whereof, 
as their firſt and laſt names expreſs, is ſquamoſe and 
very hard. | 

PETTY (Sir William), ſon of Anthony Petty a 
clothier, was born at Rumſey, a little haven-town in 
Hampſhire, in 1623 ; and while a boy took great de- 
light in ſpending his time amang the artificers there, 
whoſe trades he could work at when but twelve years 
of age. Then he went to the grammar-ſchool there : 
at 15, he was maſter of the Latin, Greek, and French 
tongues, and of arithmetic and thoſe parts of practical 
geometry and aſtronomy uſeful to navigation. Soon 
after, he went to Caen in Normandy, and Paris, where 
he ftudied anatomy, and read Veſalius with Mr 
Hobbes, Upon his return to England, he was pre- 
ferred in the king's: navy. In 1643, when the war 
between the king and parliament grew hot, he went 
into the Netherlands and France for three years ; and 
having vigorouſly proſecuted his ſtudies, eſpecially in 

hyſic, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amſterdam, and Paris, 
be returned home to Rumſey. In 1647, he obtained 
a patent to teach the art of double- writing for ow 
teen years. In 1648, he publiſhed at London © Ad, 


ſome particular parts of learning.“ At this time 1 
adhered to the prevailing party of the kingdom 3 " 

went to Oxford, where he taught anatomy and che- 
miſtry, and was created a doctor of phyſie. In 165% 
he was made profeſſor of anatomy there; and l $ 
ter, a member of the college of phyſicians in London. 
The ſame year he became phylician to the 11. 
Ireland; where he continued till 1659, and acquire i 
great fortune. After the Reſtoration he was inte 


duced to king Charles II. who knighted him in * 
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In 1662, be publiſhed *« A treatiſe of taxes and con- 


* tributions.” Next year he was greatly applauded in 
bon. Ireland for his invention of a double-bottomed ſhip. 


He died at London of a gangrene in the foot, occa- 
Goned by the ſwelling of the gout, in 1687. Beſides 
the works above-mentioned,- he wrote a vaſt many 
others. 8 

perry, any thing little or diminutive, when com- 

zred with another. 

Prrry-Bag, an office in chancery; the three clerks 
of which record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every county, and make all patents of comptrollers, 
gaugers, cuſtomers, &c. | 

Prrry- Fagger, a little tricking ſolicitor or attor- 
ney, without either ſkill or conſcience. 

PerTY, or Petit, Larceny. See LarcCEnv. 

Perty-Patees, among confe&ioners, a ſort of ſmall 
pies, made of a rich cruſt filled with {weet-meats. 

PerTy- Singles, among falconers, are the toes of a 
hawk. 

PeTTY-Tally, in the ſea-language, a competent al- 
lowance of victuals, according to the number of the 
ſhip's company. 

PeTTy, or Petit, Treaſon. See TREASON. 

PETUNSE, in natural hiſtory, one of the two 
ſubſtances whereof porcelain or china-ware is made, 
The petunſe is a coarſe kind of flint or pebble, the 
ſurface of which is not ſo ſmooth when broken as that 
of our common flint. See PorCELaAix. | 

PEUCEDANUM, or s8ULrPHUR-wokT ; a genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are three ſpecies ; none of which have 
any remarkable properties excepting the officinale, or 
common hogs-fennel, growing naturally in the Eng- 
liſh ſalt-marſhes. This riſes to the height of two feet, 
with channelled ſtalks, which divide into two or three 
branches, each crowned with an umbel of yellow 
flowers, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall circular umbels. 
The roots, when bruiſed, have a ſtr fetid ſcent like 
ſulphur, and an acrid, . bitteriſh, unctuous taſte. 
Wounded in the ſpring, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of yellow juice, which dries into a gummy 
refin, and retains the ſtrong ſmell of the root. This 
ſhould ſeem to be poſſeſſed of ſome medicinal virtues, 
but they have never been aſcertained with any preei- 
lion, The expreſſed juice was uſed by the ancients in 
lethargic diſorders, 


PEWIT, szA- crow, or Mire-crow, in ornithology. 
See Larvs. 

PEWTER, a factitious metal uſed in making do- 
weilic utenſils, as plates, diſhes, &c.— The baſis of 
the metal is tin; which is converted into pewter, by 
mixing at the rate of an hundred weight of tin with 
5 pounds of lead and fix pounds of braſs.— Beſides 
tn1s Compoſition, which makes the eommon pewter, 
there are other kinds, compounded of tin, regulus of 
antimony, biſmuth, and copper, in ſeveral proportions. 

PEZRON (Paul), a very learned and ingenious 

renchman, born at Hennebon in Britany in 1639, 
and admitted into the order of Citeaux in 1660. He 
was a great antiquary, and was indefatigable in trace- 
oF the origin of the language of the Goths; the re- 
= of which was, that he was led to eſpouſe a ſyſtem 
- the world's being much more antient than modern 
suronologers have ſoppoſed. This he communicated 
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to the public in a treatiſe printed at Paris in 1687, 
4to. intitled The antiquity of Time, reſlored and de. 
fended againſt the Fews and modern chronologers. This 
book of Pezrop's was extremely admired for the in- 
genuity and learning in it; yet cauſed no fmall alarm 
among the religious, againſt whom he nevertheleſs de- 
fended his opinions. He went through ſeveral pro- 
motions, the Faſt of which was the abbey of Charmoye, 
to which he was nominated by the king ; and died in 
1706, 
PHAACIA, one of the names of the iſland Cor- 
cyra, (Homer, Stephanus). Pheaces the people, 
Ovid), noted for their indolence and luxury: hence 


orace uſes Pheax for a perſon indolent and ſleek; 


and hence aroſe their inſolence and pride, (Ariſtotle). 
The iſland was famous for producing large quantities 
of the fineſt flavoured apples, (Ovid, Juvenal, Pro- 
pertius). 

PH ED RUS, an ancient Latin writer, who com- 
poſed five books of fables, in Iambic verſe. He was 
a Thracian; and was born, as there 13 reaſon toconclude, 


ſome years before Julius Czſar made himſelf maſter of 


the Roman empire. How he came into the ſervice of 
Auguſtus is not known; but his being called Auguſtuss 


freedman in the title of the book, ſhows that he had 


been that emperor's ſlave. The fables of Phædrus are 
valued for their wit and good ſenſe, expreſſed in very 
pure and elegant language; and it is remarkable that 
they remained buried in libraries altogether unknown 
to the public, until they were diſcovered and publiſhed 
by Peter Pithou, or Pithcens, a learned French gentle- 
man, toward the cloſe of the 16th century. 
PHANOMENON, in philoſophy, denotes any re- 
markable appearance, whether in the heavens or earth, 
and whether diſcovered by obſervation or experiment. 
PHAET ON, in fabulous hiſtory, was the ſon of 
Apollo and of the nymph Clymene. He had a diſ- 
pute with Epaphus, the ſon of Jupiter and Io; when 
the latter, upbraiding him, ſaid, that he was not the 
ſon of Phœbus, but that his mother artfully made uſe 
of that pretence to-cover her infamy. Phaeton, fired 
at this reproach, flew to his mother, and by her ad- 
vice carried his complaint to Apollo, who received him 
with great tenderneſs, and ſwore by Styx to "i 
whatever he requeſted, as a proof of his acknowledg- 
ing him for his ſon. The youth boldly aſked the di- 
rection of the chariot of the ſun for one day. His 
father, grieved and ſurpriſed at this demand, uſed all 
his arguments to diſſuade him from the raſh attempt; 
but all was in vain, and, being by his oath reduced to 
ſubmit to his obſtinacy, entruſted him with the reins, 
after he had directed him how to uſe them. The 
young adventurer was however ſoon ſenſible of his mad- 
neſs. He was unable to guide the fiery ſteeds; and 
looſing the reins, Jupiter, to prevent his conſuming the 
heavens and earth, ſtruck him with a thunder- bolt, 


and hurled him from his ſeat into the river Eridanus or 


Po. His lifters Phaethuſa, Lambetia, and Phæœbe, la- 
menting his loſs upon its banks, were changed by the 
gods into black poplar trees; and Cycnus, king of 
Liguria, alſo grieving at his fate, was transformed in- 
to a ſwan, 
PHAGEDENA, in medicine, denotes a corrod- 
ing ulcer. | 
PHAGEDENIC mevicixes, thoſe uſed to eat off 
proud. 


Phæacia 


Phsgldenie. 
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| Phatera proud or fungons fleſh; ſuch as are all the cauſtics, 


| Ph . 


PHALAENA, the Moth, in zoology, a genus of 
inſects belonging to the order of lepidoptera, The 


feelers are ſetsceous, and taper gradually towards the 


points ; the wings are often bent backwards ; and there 
are no leſs than 4609 ſpecies. 

All the creatures of this claſs are quiet by day, re- 
maining fixed to the ſtalks or leaves of plants, except 


only ſome of the males, which are now and then found 


fluttering about in the woods in ſearch of the females ; 
but as * as night approaches, they all fly about! 
This diſpoſition is. very remarkably implanted in their 
nature ; for when kept ſhut up in boxes, they always 
remain quiet without changing place all day; but ag 
ſoon as the ſun is about ſetting, they always begin to 
flutter about and fly as much as their priſon will per · 
mit them, 

PHALANGIUM, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of aptera, They have eight 
feet, two eyes on the top of the head placed very near 


each other, and other two on the ſides of the head: 


the feelers reſemble legs, and the belly is round, 

'There are nine ſpecies, | 
PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a ſquare bat- 

talion, conſiſting of 8000 men, with their ſhields join. 


ed and pikes croſſing each other; ſo that it was next 


to impoſſible to break it, ; 

PHALARIS, a remarkable tyrant, born at Crete, 
where his ambitious defigns occaſioned his baniſhment 
he took refuge in Agrigentum, a free city of Sicily, 
and there obtained the ſupreme power by ſtratagem. 
Two circumſtances have contributed to preſerve his 
name in hiſtory, His cruelty, in one a& of which he 

ave an example of ftri& juſtice, It is thus related: 
Perillus, a braſs founder at Athens, knowing the 
cruel diſpoſition of Phalaris, contrived à new ſpecies 
of puniſhment for him to inflict on his ſubjefts, He 
caſt a brazen bull, bigger than the life, with an opens» 
ing in the fide, to admit the victims; who being ſhut 
up in the body, a fire was kindled under it ta roaſt 
them to death; and the throat was fa contrived, that 
their dying groans reſembled the roaring of a bull, 
The artiſt brought it to the tyrant, expecting a great 
reward, Phalaris admired the invention and workman- 
ſhip, but ordered the inventor to be put into it to 
make the firlt trial, At laſt the tyrant was put to 
death by his own ſubjects. Some epiſtles are attri- 
buted to him, concerning the genuineneſs of which 
there was @ diſpute in the laſt century between Mr 
Boyle and Dr Bentley. 

PHAataris, or Canary-prefi ; » genus of the digy- 
nis order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants, 
There are ten ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable 
are the canarienfis, or manured Canary-graſs ; and 
the arundinacen, or reed Canary-graſs, Theſe are both 
natives of Britaja, The firſt grows by the road- ſides ; 
and is frequently cultivated for the ſake of the ſeeds, 
which are found to be the belt food for the Canary and 
other ſmull birds, The ſecond grows on the banks of 
rivers. It is uſed for thatching ricks or cottages, and 
endures much longer than ſtraw. In Scandinavia they 


mow it twice a-year, and their cattle est it. There 


13 @ variety of this cultivated in our gardens with 
beautifully (triped leaves, The firipes are — * 


green and white; but ſometimes hey have 8 purpli 
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eaſt, This is commonly called painted /ady:gra/1, or Pin 
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PHA 
Athens; this laſt neither large nor commodidus, far 
which reaſon Themiſtocles put the Athenians on build. 
ing* the Pirzeus ; both joined to Athens by long 
walls, The Phalereus lay nearer the city, (Pauſaniag), 
Demetrius Phalereus, the celebrated ſcholar of Theo. 
phraſtus, was of this place; to whom the Athenians 
erected above 300 ſtatues; which were afterwards de. 
ſtroyed by his enemies, on his flight to Ptolemy king 
of Egypt, (Strabo), Here Demoſthenes was wont 
to declaim, to accuſtom his voice to ſurmount the nvi{; 
and roaring of the ſea, a juſt and lively emblem of po. 

ular aſſemblies, 

PHALEUCIAN vrasz, in angient poetry, 3 
kind of verſe conſiſting of five feet, the firſt of which 
is a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, and the three 124 
trochees, | 

PHALLUS, the moxer ; a genus of the order of 
fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs. of plants. 
There are twa ſpecies, 

1. The eſculentus, or eſculent more], is a native of Bri. 
tain, growing in woods, groves, meadows, paſtures, &c, 
The ſubſtance, when recent, is wax-like and friable z the 


colour a whitiſh yellow, turning browniſh in decay; the 


height of the whole fungue, about four or five inches, 
The ſtalk is thick and clumſy, ſomewhat tuberous at the 
baſe, and hollow in the middle, The pileus is either 
round or conical at a medium about the ſize of an egg, 
often much larger; hollow within; its baſe united to the 
ſtalk; and its ſurface cellular, or lattioed with jrregu · 
lar finuſes, The magnihed ſeeds are oval,. It is much 
eſteemed at table both recent and dried, being com- 
monly uſed as an ingredient to heighten the flayour of 
ragouts, We are informed by Gleditſch, that morels 
are obſerved to grow in the woods of Germany in the 

reateſt plenty in thoſe places where charcoal has 
— made. Hence the good women who colle& 
them to ſell, receiving n hint how to encourage their 
growth, bave been accuſtomed to make fires in certain 
places of the woods, with heath, broom, vaceigium, 
and other materials, in order to obtain a more plenti 
ful crop. This ſtrangeſ method of cultivating morel⸗ 


being however ſometimèes attended with dreadful con. 


ſequences, large woods having been ſet on fire and 
deſtroyed by it, the magiſtrates thought fit to inter. 
poſe his euthority, and the practice is now jnterdided, 
2. The impudicus, ſtinking morel, or ſtinkhorns, 
is alſo @ native of Britain, and found in woods and on 
banks. It ariſes from the earth under a veil or vols, 
ſhaped exactly like & hen's egg, and of the ſame gc. 
lour, having s long fibrous radicle at its baſe, This 
egg · like valva is compoſed af two coats or membrane! 
the ſpace between which is full of 8 thick, viſeid 
tranſparent matter, which, when dry, glues the coat 
together, 8nd ſhines like varniſh, In the next 34 
of growth, the volva ſuddenly burſts into ſeveral Ja. 
cerated permanent ſegments, from the centre of _ 
ariſes an ere, white, cellular, hollow ftalk: ® 0 
five or fix inches high and one thick, of 8 was' 1 
friable ſubſtance, and moſt ſœtid cadaverous _ 
conical at each end, the baſe inſerted in a white, = 
cave, membranaceous turbinated cup, and the 0 


mit capped with a hollow, conical pileus, an 2 


EREUS (Nepos), a village and port of Phaly 


hans 


Manta 
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di anatic having a reticulated cellular ſurface, its baſe detached rational ſoul, by which the ſpecies of objects received Phariſees, 


from the ſtalk, and its ſummit umbilicated, the um- 
bilicus ſometimes perforated and ſometimes cloſed. 
The under fide of this pileus is covered with a clear, 
viſcid, gelatinous matter, fimilar to that found be- 
tween the membranes of the volva; and under this 
viſcid matter, concealed in reticulated receptacles, 
are found the ſeeds, which when magnified appear 
ſpherical, As ſoon as the volva burſts, the plant be- 
ins to diffuſe its intolerable odours, 


be readily diſcovered, by the ſcent only, before it ap- 


pears to the fight, At this time, the viſcid matter 


between the coats of the volva grows turbid and fuſ- 
cous ; and when the plant attains its full maturity, 
the clear viſcid ſubſtance in the pileus becomes gra- 


dually diſcoloured, putrid, and extremely fœtid, and 


ſoon afterwards turns blackiſh, and, together with the 
ſeeds and internal part of the pileus *cfelf, melts away. 
The fetid ſmell then begins to remit, the fungus 
fades, and continues for a ſhort time ſapleſs and coria- 
ceous, and at laſt becomes the food of worms. The 
cadaverous ſcent of this fungus greatly allures the flies; 
which, lighting upon the pileus, are entrapped in the 
viſcid matter, and periſh, We are informed by Gle- 
dirſch, that the vulgar people in Thuringia call the un- 
opened volvæ by the ridiculous name of gho/ts and 
demons eggs 3 and that they collect and dry them 
cither in the ſmoke or open air, and, when reduced 


to powder, uſe them in a glaſs of ſpirits as an aphro- 


diſiac. 
PHANAT IC, or Fax Aric, a viſionary; one who 
fancies he ſees ſpecttres, ſpirits, apparitions, or other 


imaginary objects, even when awake; and takes them 


to be real. See PhHanTasy and Fanaric. 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriac 
perlons, lycanthropi, &c. See PuRENETIc, Hxro- 
CHONDRIAC, LLYCANTHROPI, | | 

Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, pre- 


tenders to revelation, new lights, prophecies, &c. See 


ExTavs14sr, and SECOND- Sight, 
PHANTASM, a term ſometimes uſed in a ſyno- 


nimous ſenſe with idea, or notion retained in the mind 
of an external object. | | 


| PHANTASY, or Fancy, the Inagination the 
ſecond of the powers or faculties of the ſenſitive or 


r 


1 the art of compounding natural and du n ſub- 


ſtances for the purpoſes of medicine, in ſuch a man- 
ner as is molt ſuitable to the reſpeRive properties 
of each, and may beſt anſwer the indications of cure. 
is art, which in ſome way or other muſt have 
_ coeval with medicine itſelf, has for a long time 
cen divided into the chemical and galenical, No ra- 


5 principles of diſtinction, however, were preſer- 


ape the galenical ones in another. Hence the Lon- 
= college rejected the diviſion altogether; and Dr 
” is hone pharmacy, in its full extent, to be no 

er than a branch of chemiſtry; and the molt ſimple 


| which are ſo 
powerful and widely expanded, that the fungus may 


* and thoſe which were ranked among the chemi- 
medicines in one diſpenſatory, have been ranked 


by the common ſenſe are retained, recalled, further 
examined, and either compounded or divided. See 
IMAGINATION. 

Others define the pharntaſy to be that internal ſenſe 
or power, whereby the ideas of abſent things are 
formed, and repreſented to the mind as if they were 
preſent. In melancholics and madmen this faculty is 
very ſtrong, repreſenting many extravagant and mon- 
ſtrous thinge, and framing its images as lively as 
thoſe of ſenſation : whence the viſions and deceptions 
thoſe perſons are hable to. : 

PHARISEES, a famous ſe& of the Jews, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for the tradi- 
tions of the elders, ' which they derived from the ſame 
fountain with the written word itſelf ; pretending that 
both were delivered to Moſes from Mount Sinai, and 
were therefore both of equal authority. From their 
rigorous obſervance of theſe traditions, they looked 
upon themſelves as more holy than other men: and 
therefore ſeparated themſelves from thoſe whom they 
thought finners or profane, ſo as not to eat or drink 
with them; and hence, from the Hebrew word paris, 
which ſignifies to ſeparate, they had the name of 
Phariſees or Separatiſts. 

Their pretences to extraordinary piety drew after 
them the common people, who held them in the high- 
eſt eſteem ann veneration. They held a reſurreQion 
from the dead, and the exiſtence of angels and ſpirits ; 
but, according to Joſephus, this was no more than a 
Pythagorean reſurrection, that is, of the ſoul only, 
by its tranſmigration into another body, and being” 
born anew with it. From this reſurrection they ex- 
cluded all who were notoriouſly wicked, being of opi- 
nion that the ſouls of ſuch perſons were tranſmitted 
into a ſtate of everlaſting puniſhment ; but as to leſſer 
crimes, they imagined that they were puniſhed in the 
bodies which the ſouls of thoſe who had committed 
them were ſent into. According to this notion it was, 
that Chriſt's diſciples aſked him concerning the blind 
man, Who did fin, the man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” With the Effenes, they beld abſo- 
lute predeſtination; and with the Sadducees, free- 
will: but how they reconciled theſe doctrines, we are 
nowhere informed. 


WHO 4 


it has any dependance on the properties of its mate- 
rials. | 

. The theory of pharmacy therefore is the ſame with 
that of chemiſtry; as are alſo the operations, which 
remain to be diſcuſſed here only in as far as they are 
made ſubſervient to the medicinal art, diltin& from 
that which is purely chemical. The objects of phar- 
macy, however, are much more limited than thoſe of 
chemiſtry: the latter comprehending, in the utmoſt la- 
titude of the word, almoſt every ſubſtance in nature; 
while pharmacy regards only ſuch bodies in the vege- 
table, animal, and mineral kingdoms, as, by their ef- 
fects on the human frame, tend to preſerve health, or 
to reſtore it when loſt, 
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PART I. ELEMENTS or PHARMACY. 


HAF. I. 


A general view of the Properties of medicinal 
ſubſtances, and their relations to one another. 


SECT. I. Of Vegetables. 


1. Taz medicinal virtues of vegetables differ very 
conſiderably according to the different circumſtances of 
the plant, ſuch as its age, the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the foil in which it grows. | 

2. This is exemplified in herbs, ſome of which con- 
tain molt odoriferous matter when young, while others 
have little or none till they have attained a conſider- 
able age: In fruits, ſome of which contain an avſtere 
acid, afterwards changed into a ſweet by maturation 
others, ſuch as the orange, at firſt contain a ftron 
aromatic, and then an acid: — In roots; ſome of which, 
during the ſummer, contain a thin watery juice; but, 
if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, concreting into ſolid gummy reſins, ſome of 
which, from our indigenous plants, are ſuperior to 
thoſe brought from foreign countries: In aromatic 
and in fetid plants; the former of which grow ſtronger 
and more fragrant in open expoſures, dry ſoils, and 
fair warm ſeaſons; while the latter loſe their ſmell in 
ſuch circumſtances. Regard muſt therefore be had to 
theſe and other fimilar circumſtances in the collecting 
of plants for medical purpoſes. 

3. The different parts of the ſame plant are very 
often different in quality from one are] ty Thus, the 
leaves and flowers of wormwood are intenſely bitter; 
while the root is aromatic. The capſule inclofing the 
ſeeds of poppy has a narcotic virtue, but the ſeeds 
themſelves have none. : | 

4. The active parts of vegetables are generally ca- 
pable of being extracted, without any alteration of their 
qualities, by ſome operations of a very ſimple nature; 
but by others, of a nature ſeemingly as fimple, their 
nature may be entirely changed. The operations of 
fermentation, and of fire, are. of this nature; for by 
means of them, the products of vegetables may be con- 
verted into ſubſtances having quite different properties 
from what they have naturally. Of the changes pro- 


duced by theſe operations we ſhall therefore now take 
notice, | 


Art. 1. Of the Changes produced in Vegetables, or 


their Juices, by Fermentation. 


5. ALL juices, or infuſions, which are either ſimply 
ſweet, or have a ſweetneſs mixed with acidity, throw off 
by fermentation a great quantity of groſs feculent mat- 
ter; and are converted into a vinous liquor, affording 
by diſtillation an inflammable ſpirit. 

6. The effects of the products juſt now mentioned 
on the human body are directly oppoſite to thoſe of 
the juices from which they were produced. The latter 
attennate the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids, in ſuch 
a manner as in ſome caſes to prove uſeful aperient me- 
dicines, and, if taken to too great exceſs, to produce 
dangerous fluxes ; but the former always thicken the 
fluds, and conſtringe the ſolids, 


7. In conſequence of the different qualities of the 
juices or infuſions, there are differences among the vi. 
nous liquors produced from them ; but the ſpirit, when 
pure, is always found to be the ſame, from whatever 
{ubſtance it is produced. 

8- Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the 
fermentation, there is ſeparated from ſeveral wines an 
acid ſaline ſubſtance named fartar; of a reddiſh or 
white colour, according to the wine which produces 
it. The red colout is not eſſential to the ſalt; for red 
tartar may be purified by ſolution in water, and then 
the tartar of all wines is found to be the ſame, 

9. In fermentation there is alſo ſeparated from the 
8 ſubſtance a great quantity of incoercible 
vapour, formerly known by the name of gas, but now 
diſcovered to be one of the component parts of our 
atmoſphere, and the ſame with that which is called 
fixed air; concerning which ſee the articles Alg, Fix- 
ED Air, Gas, &c. | 

16. Many ſubſtances, not ſuſceptible of fermenta- 
tion by themſelves,” may yet be brought into that ſtate 
by an admixture of artificial ferments, or even of thoſe 
which admit of a ſpontaneous fermentation, together 
with a proper quantity of water. This method is 
ſometimes” followed with vegetable matters intended 
for diſtillation, on a ſuppoſition that a ſlight fermenta- 
tion will unlock their texture, and give out their prin- 
ciples more freely than otherwiſe ; but it is much to 
be doubted whether this is really the caſe. The ope- 
ration of fermentation is the ſame from firſt to lall; 
and if its laſt effects are to convert the whole, or a 
great part, of the eſſential oil and faline parts of the ve- 
getable into ardent ſpirit, it may reaſonably be thought 
that its firſt effects muſt be to convert a part of theſe 
ſubſtances into the ſame ſpirit. At any rate, it is 
univerſally agreed, that when fermentation is employ- 
ed with the abovementioned view, it muſt be continued 
only for a very ſhort time. ; 

11. The juices of fruits, though very ſuſceptible of 
fermentation in their natural tate, yet, when boiled till 
they become thick, are found to be indiſpoſed to fer- 
ment; and this not only in their thick ſtate, but when 
diluted again with water; though there appears to be 
ſcarcely any other alterations produced in them by the 
boiling. Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may 
thus be preſerved. How far this diminution of their 
fermentability may affect their medical virtues, is not 
as yet clear, | | 8 

12. The degree of the ſpecies of fermentation, by 
which wines and inflammable ſpirits are produced, ig 


called vinous fermentation. If the proceſs is further 


protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, and new 
changes ſucceed, but in a flower and leſs tumultuary 
manner than before. The heating inebriating Wine 
becomes by degrees a cooling acid vinegar, which 
ſeems to countera& the effects of the other : the 
more the wine abounded with inflammable ſpirit, the 
more does the vivegar abound with uni flammabde 
acid. FRE 0 | 

There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, 
which are not completely ſubdued even by this ſeros , 
Rage of fermentation; ſome vinegars being _— 
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ly more coloured, and containing more of an oily 
and viſcid matter than others. By adding to the fer- 
mentable liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualities 
both of wines and vinegars may be ſtill further di- 
verfified, ſo as to adapt them to particular medicinal 

s. 
IN It is obſervable, that though the acetous fer- 
mentation will always ſucceed the vinous, unleſs indu- 
ſtriouſly prevented, yet it is not always preceded there- 
by; for many, perhaps all, fermentable liquors may 
be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any in- 
termediate period of true vinoſity. / 

14. If the proceſs is ſtill further continued, further 
changes takes place. The matter putrefies: and at 
length what little liquor remains unevaporated, 1s 
found to be mere water, and the ſolid ſubſtance at 
the bottom appears to be the ſame with common 
mould. 

15. This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the 
ſtages of fermentation, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the putreſactive flage + it is far more general in its 
object than the other two; every vegetable matter be- 
ing ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular 
kinds only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermen- 
tation, 

16. PutrefaQion diſcovers one difference in vege- 
tables, which ſeems worthy of being remarked, The 
generality of vegetables rot and turn to mould, with- 
out yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the begin- 
ning to the end of the reſolution : but there are ſome 
which emit, throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fe- 
tor, very nearly of the ſame kind with that which ac- 
companies the putrefaction of animal - ſubſtances. See 
the articles FERMENTATION and PUTREFACTION. 


Art. 2. Productions from Vegetables by Fire. 


17. Fire, the other grand agent in the reſolution 
of bodies, produces in vegetables decompoſitions of 
a different kind. Its general effects are the follow- 
Ing, 
18, Vegetable ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, 
are reduced partly into aſhes, and partly into flame 
and ſmoke ; which laſt, condenſed in long canals, 
forms a nauſeous black ſoot. In the burning of moſt 
vegetables, an acid vapour accompanies the ſmoke ; 
but the ſoot is never found to partake of it. 

19. Vegetables urged with a red heat in cloſe veſ- 
ſels (the veſſel containing the ſubje& being made to 
communicate with another placed beyond the action of 
the fire for receiving the matters forced out by the 
heat) give over a watery liquor called 2h n; an acid 
liquor called ſpirit ; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, 
which appears to be partly fixed and partly inflam- 
mable air, and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally 
allowed leſt it burſt the veſſels or blow off the recei- 
"er; a thin oi}, at length a very thick dark-coloured 
oil, both which are of an acrimonious taſte, and a 
urnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called empyreumatic 
_ There remains behind a black cal, not diſſo- 
uble in any kind of liquors, not ſuſceptible of putre- 
action, not alterable by the moſt vehement degree of 

80 lo long as the air is excluded, but which, on ad- 
mitting air to it, burns without flaming, and with little 


8 by {moke, and leaves a very ſmall quantity of white 
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form by evaporating the water. The remaining part 
of the aſhes, which is by far the largeſt in quantity, 
is a pure earth differing from that which is the reſult 
of putrefaction, in being readily diſſoluble by every 
acid liquor, while the other is not acted upon by any 
acid, 

21, Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by 
fire. Bat there are ſome vegetables, which, as they 
ſeem to ſhew, during putrefaction, ſome. analogy in 
their matter with that which conſtitutes animal- bodies, 
diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſolution ; 
yielding little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alka- 
line ſalt which remains in the aſhes, affording a vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, which ariſes along with the aqueous 
and oily principles. 

22. Alkaline ſalts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are 
looked upon as being oppoſite in their nature to one 
another. Moſt of the bodies which are diſſoluble in 
alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown out from 
the ſolution on the addition of an acid; and molt of 
thoſe which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner 
precipitated by alkalies. If an acid and an alkali be 
directly mixed together, there generally enſues an ef- 
ferveſcence or tumultuary diſcharge of air-bubbles, 
owing to the fixed air they contain; but if they are 
previouſly deprived of their fixed air, no efferveſcence 
takes place. 

23. In all caſes, the alkali and acid uniting toge- 
ther, compoſe a new body, called a neutral ſalt, which 
has neither the ſourneſs of the one ingredient, nor the 
peculiar pungency of the other, and which will not 
diſſolve thoſe ſubſtances which either the acid or the 
alkali, ſeparately, would diſſolve. 

24. To theſe characters it may be added, that al- 
kaline ſalts change the colour of blue flpwers or their 
infuſions, as of yiolets, to a green, and acids to a red; 
while the neutral compound, formed by the coalition 
of the two, makes no alteration in the colour. 

25. It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change 
blue flowers to a green, is not univerſally a mark of 
alkalies, for ſome ſolutions of earthy bodies in acids 
have the ſame effe& : theſe laſt may be diſtinguiſhed 
from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali, 
which will immediately precipitate the earth, and form 
a neutral compound with the acid. 

26. Fixed alkaline ſalts, perfectly purified, appear 
to be one and the ſame, whatever kind of vegetable 
they were produced from ; thoſe of ſome marine plants 
excepted. In volatile alkalies, and in the pure earthy 
part of the aſhes, there appears to be, reſpectively, the 
like identity. | 

27. Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the de- 
gree of acrimony and fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits 
differ in degree of ſtrength, or in the quantity of wa- 
ter they are diluted with ; how far they may differ in 
any other reſpects is little known, theſe preparations 
having been rarely uſed or examined. 

28. It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both 
of the fixed and of the volatile kind, are entirely crea» 
tures of the fire, being ſeldom if ever found to exiſt na- 
turally in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſs, pre- exiſted 
in the ſubject, but owes its acrimony and fetidneſs 
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20. The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled Elements. 
in water, impart to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called 
fixt alkaline ſalt, which may be ſeparated in a ſolid 
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Elements. to the fire; for the moſt mild and infipid oils receive 


the ſame qualities on being urged with the ſame de- 
gree of heat: the acid, which is likewiſe naturally 
contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always tainted 
in the preſent proceſs with the ill ſmell and taſte of 
the oil that accompanies it; but whether the acid it - 
ſelf ſuffers any change' in its nature, is unknown, 

29. When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into 
a rational ſcience, and to examine the component parts 
and internal conftitution of bodies, it waz imagined, 
that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcovering 
to us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed 
with one another, would afford the ſureſt means of 
judging of their medicinal powers. 
ting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found, that they 


were inſufficient for that end; that the analyſes of 


poiſonous and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly 
with one another as two analyſes of one plant : that 
by the action of a buroing heat, the principles of ve- 
getables are not barely ſeparated, but altered, tranſ- 
poſed, and combined into new forms; inſomuch that 
it was impoſſible to know what form they exiſted in, 
and what qualities they were endowed with, before 
theſe changes and tranſpoſitious happened. 


Art. 3. Subſtances naturally contained in Vegetables, and 
ſeparable by Art without Alteration of their native 
Dualities. 


I. Greſi oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits, 
and in certain ſeeds ; from which they are commonly 
extracted by expreſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of expreſſed oils. They are contained al- 
ſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have been ex- 
amined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire ; 
but here their qualities are greatly altered in the pro- 
ceſs by which they are extracted or diſcovered. 

31. Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſ- 
ſoluble either in vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by 
means of certain intermedia, they may be united both 
with one and the other. Thus a {ſkilful interpoſition 
of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what 
are called /ohochs and oily draughts; by the interven- 
tion of gum or mucilage, they unite with water into a 
milky fluid; by alkaline ſalts they are changed into a 
foap, which is miſcible both with watery and ſpiritous 
liquors, and is perfectly diſſolved by the latter into an 
uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of any acid 
to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline falt; and 
the oil, which of courſe ſeparates, is found to have 
andergone this remarkable change, that it now diſ- 
{ulves, without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine. 

32. Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly 
of their fluidity ; ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of 
cold, congeal into a confiltent maſs. Kept for ſome 
time in a warm air, they become thin and highly ran- 
cid; their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality, is 
changed into a ſharp acrimonious one: and in this 
ſtate, inſtead of allaying, they occaſion irritation ; in- 
ſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, they corrode and 
inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the ſame noxious al- 

teration while contained ia the original ſubject; hence 
the rancidity which the oily feeds and kernels, as al- 
monds, and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are ſo liable to 
contract in keeping. Nevertheleſs, on triturating theſe 
ſceds and keracis with water, the oil, by the inter- 
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But, on proſecu- 


neral properties with expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpo- 


vention of the other matter of the ſubject, aden . 


the water into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, in. 
ſtead of growing rancid, turns four an ſtanding, The 
rancidity allo to which the oils are ſubject, appears to 
be owing to the impurities contained in them; for 
pure oil is found to be quite incorruptible, 

33. Ia the hest of boiling water, and even in a de. 
gree of heat as much exceeding this as the heat of 
boiling water does that of the human body, theſe oilz 
luſter little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater 
heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſcemingly of the 
acid kind ; and when ſuffered to grow cold again, they 
are found to have acquired a greater degree of con- 
ſiſtence than they had before, together with an acrid. 
taſte. Ia a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe vel. 
ſels, greateſt part o* the oil ariſes in an, empyreumatic 
ſtate, a black coal remaining behind. ; 1 

34. II. Groſs ſebaceous matter. From the kernels of 
ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate-nut, we obtain, in- 
ſtead of a fluid vil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous conſiſt. 
ence; and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter az 
firm as tallow. Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſſy 
extracted by boiling the ſubject in water; the ſeba- 
ceous matter, hquefied by the heat, ſeparates aud ari- 
ſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence 
as the liquor cools. 


35- The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame ge- 


ſed to' become rancid in keeping than moſt of the 
common fluid oils. | 

36. III. Ehential ili are obtained only from thoſe ve- 
getables, or parts of vegetables, that are conſiderably 
odorous. They are the direct principle, in which the 
odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, and 
other active powers of the ſubject, reſide; whence 
their name of ences or eſſential oils. 

37. Eſſential oils unite with rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
and compoſe with it one homogene tranſparent fluid; 
though ſome of them require for this purpoſe a much 
larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. Water 
allo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, 
may be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more 
ſubtle matter, ſo as to become conſiderably im- 
pregnated with their flavour: by their admixture with 
ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, 
they are made totally diſſoluble iy water. Digeſted 
with volatile alkalies, they unde various changes 
of colour, and ſome af the leſs odorous acquire con- 
ſiderable degrees of fragrance z whilit fixed alkalics 
univerſally impair their odour. - ; 

38. In the heat of bailing water, theſe oils totally 
exhale: and on this — they are commonly ex- 
tracted from ſubje&s that contain them; for no other 
fluid that naturally exiſts in vegetables is exhalable by 
that degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, from 
which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some 
of theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat little 
greater than that in which water begins viſibly ta 
evaporate. In their reſolution by a burning heat, they 
differ little from expreſſed oils.. 

39. Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm 
air, ſuffer an alteration very different from that whic 
the expreſſed undergo. Inſtead of growing thin, tar“ 
cid, and acrimonious, they gradually become thic 4 
and at length harden into a ſolid, brittle concrete, ry 
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emarkable diminution of their volatility, fragraney, 
ungency, and warm ſtimnlating quality. Ia this 
fate they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; 
a fluid oil, volatile in the heat of boiling water, and 
nearly of the ſame quality with the original oil; and 
of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not ex- 
halable without a burning heat, or ſuch a one as chan- 
ges its nature, and reſolves it into an acid, an empy- 
reumatic oil, and a black coal. 

40. The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly 

roduces in eſſential ois a change nearly fimilar to that 
which time effects. In making theſe kinds of com- 
mixtures, the operator ought to be on his guard; for 
when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre, is pour- 
ed haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat and ebul- 
lition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the 
mixture burſts into a lame, 'The union of expreſſed 
oils with acids is accompanied with much leſs con- 
flict. 25 

41. IV. Concrete eſſential oil. Some vegetables, as roſes 
and elecampane roots, inſtead of a fluid eſſential oil, 
yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general properties, 
but of a thick or ſebaceons conſiſtence. This ſub- 
{tance appears to be of as great volatility and ſubtlety 
of parts as the fluid oils : it equally exhales in the heat 
of boiling water, and concretes upon the ſurface of the 
collected vapour. The total exhalation of this mat- 
ter, and its concreting again into its original conſiſt- 
ent ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and 
a ſolid part, diſtinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that 
have been thickened or indurated by age or by acids. 

42.V. Camphor. This is volatile like eſſential oils, and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites 
freely with water by the intervention of gum, but very 
ſparingly and imperfeRly by the other intermedia that 
render oils miſcible with watery liquors. It differs 
from the ſebaceous as well as fluid cffential oils, in ſuf- 
fering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in 
being totally exhalable, not only by the beat of boil- 
ing water, but in a warm air, without any change or 
ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle that remains un- 
exhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor; in its receiving no empyreumatic 
impreſſion, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any de- 
gree of fire to which it can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, 
though readily combuſtible in the open air; in being 
diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form ; and 
in ſeveral other properties which it is needleſs to ſpe- 
city in this place. 

43-VI. Reſin. Eſſential oils, indurated by age or acids, 
are called reſins. When the indurated maſs has been 
2 to the heat of boiling water, till its more 
lubtle part, or the pure eſſential oil that remained in 
155 exhaled, the groſs matter left behind is likewiſe 
Cailed reſin, We find in many vegetables reſins ana- 
2 both to one and the other of theſe concretes ; 
oo containing a ſubtle oil, ſeparable by a heat of 

ung water; others containing nothing that is ca- 
pable of exhaling in that heat. LIE 
wit N in general diſſolve in rectiſied ſpirit of 
med, ough ſome of them much more difficultly than 
3 4 it is chiefly by means of this diſſolvent that 
0 1 extracted from the ſubjects in which they are 

ined. They diſſolve alſo in oils, both expreſſed 


and emtial and may be united with watery liquors 


* 
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by means of the ſame intermedia which render the fluid Elemente. 


oils miſcible with water. In a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they melt into an oily fluid; and in this 
ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. In 
their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a 
—— acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic 
oil, 

45.VII. Gumdiffers from the foregoing circumſtances 
in being uninflammable : for though it may be burnt to 
a coal, and thence to aſhes, it never yields any flame. 
It differs remarkably alſo in the proportion of the 
principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the quan- 
tity of empyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of 
acid far greater. In the heat of boiling water, it ſuf- 
fers no diſſipation ; nor does it liquefy like reſins; but 
continues unchanged, till the heat is ſo far increaſed 
as to ſcorch or turn it to a coal, 

46. By a little quantity of water it is foftened into 
a viſcous adheſive maſs, called ucilage by a larger 
quantity it is diſſolved into a fluid, which proves more 
or leſs glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of 
oil; nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mu- 
cilage, it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and 
with refins, which by this means become ſoluble in 
watery liquors along with the gum, and are thus ex- 
cellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. 

47. As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united 
to water by the means of gum, ſo gums may in like 
manner be united to ſpirit of wine by the intervention 
of reſins and eſſential oils; though the ſpirit does not 
take up near ſo much of the gum as water does of the 
oil or reſin. 

48. Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils, 
or render them conſiſtent, do not impede the d ſſolu- 
tion of gum, or of oils blended with gum. Alkaline 
ſalts, on the contrary, both fixed and volatile, though 
they render pure oils difſoluble in water, prevent the 
ſolution of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil, If 
any pure gum be diſſolved in water, the addition of 
any alkali will occaſion the gum to ſeparate, and fall 
to the bottom in a confiſtent form : if any oily or re- 
ſinous body was previouſly blended with the gum, this 
alſo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes 
to the top, according to its gravity. 

49. VIII. Gum-reſin. By gum-reſin is underſtood a 
mixture of gum and reſin. Many vegetables contain 
mixtures of this kind, in which the component parts 
are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps 
of ſome other matter, that the compound, in a phar- 
maceutical view, may be conſidered as a diſtin& kind 
of principle ;- the whole maſs diſſolving almoſt equally 
in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; and the ſolutions 
being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer 
mixtures of gum and refin, but perfectly tranſparent. 
Such is the aſtringent matter of biſtort root, and the 


bitter matter of gentian. 


50. IX. Saline matter. Of the ſalinejuices of vegetables 
there are different kinds ; the ſweet and the acid ones 
are the moſt plentiful, aud thoſe which are the molt 
known. | 

51. Theſe juices, expoſed to a heat equal to that 
of boiling water, ſuffer generally no other change than 
the evaporation of their watery moiſture ; the ſaline 
matter remaining behind, along with Tuch of the other 
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Elements. not volatile parts as were blended with it in the juice; 

from many, after the exhalation of great part of the 
water, the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates in keep- 
ing, and concretes into little ſolid maſſes, leaving the 
other ſubſtances diſſolved, or in a moilt ftate ; from 
others, no means have yet been found of obtaining a 
pure concrete ſalt. 

52. Theſe ſalts diſſolve not only in water like other 
ſaline bodies, but many of them, particularly the 
ſweet, in rectified ſpirit alſo. The groſs oily and 
gummy matter with which they are almoſt always ac- 
companied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with 
them in water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left 
behind. Such heterogeneous matters as the ſpirit 
takes up are almoſt completely retained by it, while 
the ſalt concretes ; but of thoſe which water takes up, 
a confiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence 
eſſential ſalts, as they are called, prepared in the com- 
mon manner from the watery juices of vegetables, are 
always found to partake largely of the other ſoluble 
principles of the ſubject; whilſt thoſe extracted by 
ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By means of rec- 
tified ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be ex- 
cellently freed from their impurities ; and perfect ſac- 
charine concretions be obtained from many of our in- 
digenous ſweets. | 

53. There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtain- 
ed from ſome relinous bodies, particularly from ben- 
zoin, of a different nature from the foregoing, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the 
eſſential oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with 
the acid more preJominant or more diſengaged than 
in the other kinds of coagulated or indurated oils. 
Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water and in vinous 
ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly in both: they 
ſhow ſome marks of acidity, have a confiderable ſhare 
of {mcll like that of the reſin they are obtained from, 
exhale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or a 
little greater, and prove inflammable in the fire. 


General obſervations on the foregoing principles. 


54. 1ſt, Eſſential oils, as already obſerved, are ob- 
tainable only from a few vegetables, and camphor from 
a much ſmaller gumber : but groſs oil, refin, gum, 
and ſaline matter, appear to be common, in greater 
or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more with 
one, and others with another. | 

55. 2dly, The ſeveral principles are in many caſes 
intimately combined, To as to be extracted together 
from the ſubje& by thoſe diſſolvents, in which ſome of 
them, ſeparately, could not be diſſolved. Hence wa— 
tery infuſions, and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant, con- 
tain, reſpectively, more than water or ſpirit is the pro- 
per diſſolvent of. f 

56. 3dly, After a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed 
in water, all that ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may 
be looked upon as conſiſting wholly of ſuch matter as 
directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. And contra- 
riwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water ex- 
tracts afterwards may be looked upon as conſiſtin 

only of that matter of which water is the direct ai. 
ſolvent. 

57. 4thly, If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all 
the principles we have been ſpeaking of, be boiled in 
water, the eſſential oil, whether fluid or concrete, and 
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the camphor and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gradually __ 


exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be col. 
lected by receiving tbe ſteam in proper veſſels placed 
beyond the action of the heat. The other principleg 

not being volatile in this degree of heat, remain be. 
hind ; the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter float on the 
top; the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance,” and a part of 
the reſin, are diſſolved by the water, and may be ob. 
tained in a ſolid form by ſtraining the liquor, and ex. 
poling it to a gentle heat till the water has exhaled. 
The reſt of the reſin Rill retained by the ſubject may 
be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its 
proper form by exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe founda- 
tions molt of the ſubſtances contained in vegetables 
may be extracted, and obtained in a pure ſtate, how. 
ever they may be compounded together in the ſubject. 
By this operation, however, ſome very conſiderable 
change is undoubtedly produced by the fire; ſince, by 
pouring back the liquor which has ariſen in diſtillation 
upon that which remains in the fill, we ſhall never be 
= to recompoſe a liquor like that before it was di. 

illed. 5 =} 

58. 5thly, Sometimes one or more of the principles 
is found naturally diſengaged from the others, lying 
in diſtin receptacles within the ſubject, or extrava- 
ſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the 
dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the micro- 
ſcope diſcovers veins of reſin. In the flower-cups of 
hypericum,-and the leaves of the orange-tree, tranſ- 
parent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye, 
which, on the firſt view, ſeem to be holes; but, on a 
cloſer examination, are found to be little veſicles filled 
with eſſential oil. In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, 
and ſome other trees, the oily receptacles are extreme- 
ly numerous, and fo copiouſly ſupplied with the oily 
and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpe- 
cially in the warm climates, and diſcharge their con- 
tents in great quantities. The acacia tree in Egypt, 
and the plum and cherry among ourſelves, yield almolt 
pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of aſh is ſe- 
creted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna ; and the only 
kind of ſugar which the ancients were acquainted 
with, appears to have been a natural exydation from 
the cane, 

59. 6thly, The foregoing principles are, ſo far 2 
is known, all that naturally exiſt in vegetables; and 
all that art can extract from them, without ſuch ope- 
rations as change their nature, and deitroy their ort - 
ginal qualities. In one or more of theſe principles, 
the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the 
ſubject, are almoſt always found concentrated. 

60. 7thly, In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal 
activity refides in one principle. Thus, in ſweet al- 

monds, the only medicinal principle is a groſs oil; i 
horſe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap-root, à fe- 
fin, in marſhmallow-root, a gum ; in the leaves of ſor- 
rel, a ſaline acid ſubſtance. : 

61. 8thly, Others have one kind of virtue reſiding 
in one principle, and another in another. Thus Peruvian 
bark has an aſtringent reſin and a bitter gum 3 , rho 
wood, a ſtrong- flavoured eſſential oil, and a bute 
gum-reſin. ; = 

62. gthly, The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous E 
ters, the ſimple inſipid gums, and the ſweet and act 


ſaline ſubſtances, ſeem nearly to agree in their * 
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ments. cinal qualities, as well as in their pharmaceutic pro- ſmall quantity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong difſulive Elements. 
— ſmell. ä 


63. 1othly, But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum- 
reſins, differ greatly in different ſubjects. As eſſen- 
tial oils are univerſally the principle of odour in vege- 
tables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this re- 
ſpe& as much as the ſubjects from which they are ob- 
tained, Reſins frequently partake of the oil, and 
conſequently of the differences depending thereon ; 
with this further diverſity, that the groſs reſinous part 
often contains other powers than thoſe which reſide in 
oils, Thus from wormwood a refin may be prepared, 
containing not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but 
likewiſe the whole bitterneſs of the herb ; from which 
laſt quality the oil is entirely free, The bitter, aſtrin- 
gent, purgative, and emetic virtues of vegetables, re- 
fide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, ei- 
ther pure, or blended with gummy and faline parts; 
of which kind of combinations there are many ſo in- 
timate, that the component parts can ſgarcely be ſe- 
parated from one another, the whole compound diſ- 
ſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua. 

64. 11thly, There are ſome ſubſtances alſo which, 
from their being totally diſſoluble in water, and not 
at all in ſpirit, may be judged to be mere gums ; but 
which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found 
in the ſimple goms. Such are the aſtringent gum 
called acacia, and the purgative gum extracted from 
aloes. 

65. 12thly, It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain 
certain ſubtle principles or preſiding ſpirits, different 
in different plants, of too great tenuity to be collect- 
ed in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, and 
reſins, are only the matrices or vehicles. This inquiry 
is foreign to the purpoſes of pharmacy, which is con- 
cerned only about groſſer and more ſenfible objects. 
When we obtain from an odoriferous plant an eſſential 
vil, containing in a ſmall compaſs the whole fragrance 
of a large quantity of the ſubj<Q, our intentions are 
equally anſwered, whether the ſubflance of the oil be 
the direct odorous matter, or whether it has diffuſed 
through it a fragrant principle more ſubtle than itſelf, 
Ard whea this oil, in long keeping, loſes its odour, 
and becomes a reſin, it is equal, in regard to the pre- 
lent conſiderations, whether the effect happens from 
the avolation of a ſubtle principle, or from a change 
produced in the ſubſtance of the oil itſelf. 


SECT. II. Animals. 


66. In animal-bodies we find certain ſubſtances 
which have a great reſemblance, in their general pro- 
Perties, to thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. 

67. Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of ve- 
getables, are not of themſclves diſſoluble either in wa— 
ter or vinous ſpirits : but they may be united with 
water by the intervention of gum or mucilage ; and 
moſt of them may be changed into ſoap, and thus 
rendered miſcible with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt 
alkaline ſalts, | 

68. The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous ani- 
mal-ſubſtances, as muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſen- 
tia] oils, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and volatile in the 

cat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relates, that from 


caſtor an actual eſſential oil has been obtained, in very 


69. The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe 
parts of ſundry animal-ſubſtances in which their pe- 
culiar taſtes reſide, are diſſolved by reQified ſpirit, 
and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gum- 
my relins. 

70. The gelatinous principle of animals, like the 
gum. of vegetables, diſſolves in water, but not in ſpi— 
rit or in oils ; like gums alſo, it renders oils and fats 
miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 

71. Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found 
to contain an acid juice which approaches nearly to 
the nature of vegetable acids. 

72. There are, however, ſundry animal-juices, 


which differ greatly, even in theſe general kinds of 


properties, from the correſponding ones of vegetables. 
Thus animal-ſerum, which appears analogous to vege- 
table gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, 
that though it mingles uniformly with cold or warm 
water, yet, on conliderably heating the mixture, the 
animal-matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and 
concretes-into a ſolid maſs. Some have been appre- 
henſive, that the heat of the body, in ſome diſtem- 
pers, might riſe to ſuch a degree as to produce this 
dangerous or mortal concretion of the ſerous hu- 
mours : but the heat requiſite for this effect is greater 
than the human body appears capable of ſuſtaining, 
being nearly about the middle point between the 
greateſt human heat commonly obſerved and that of 
boiling water. 

73. The ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly 
diſpoſed to run into putrefaction; they putrefy much 
ſooner than vegetable matters, and when corrupted 
prove more offenſive. 

74. This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in 
the bodies of living animals, as often as the juices 
ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by an obſtruction of 
the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more 
volatile and cofruptible parts. | 

75. During putrefaction, a quantity of air is ge- 
nerated, all the humours become gradually thinner, 
and the fibrous parts more lax and tender. Hence 
the tympany which ſucceeds the corruption of any of 
the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſente- 
ries by aſtringents ; and the weakneſs and laxity of 
the veſſels obſervable in ſcurvies, &c. 

76. The craſſamentum of human blood changes by 
putrefaQion into a dark livid-coloured liquor; a few 
drops of which tinge the ſerum of a tawny hue; like 
that of the ichor of ſores and dyſenteric fluxes, and 
of the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood 
drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bli— 
ſter in deep ſcurvies, and in the advanced ſtate of ma- 
lignant fevers, 

77. The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quan- 
tity of recent urine to a flame-coloured water ſo com- 
mon in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This mixture, after 
ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a cloud reſembling 
what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtempers, 
with ſome oily matter on the ſurface, like the ſcum 
which floats on ſcorbutie urine. 

78. The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaction, 
a ſediment reſembling well- digeſted pus, and changes 
to a faint olive green, A ſerum, ſo far putrefied as 
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Elements. to become green, is perhaps never to be ſeen in the 


veſſels of living animals; but in dead bodies this ſe- 
rum is to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which 
the fleſh acquires in corrupting. 6 ſalted meats, this 
is commonly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneouſly ; 
for that has no power of giving this colour, but ou'y 
of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree the ill ef- 
feQs, of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and other 
ſores, where the ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the 
matter is likewiſe found of this colour, and is then 
always acrimonious. ; 

79. The putrefaction of animal-ſubſtances is pre- 
vented or retarded by all ſaline matters, even by the 
fixt and volatile alkaline ſalts, which have generally 
been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all 
the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea-ſalt ſeems 
to reſiſt putrefation the leaſt ; in ſmall quantities, it 
even accelerates the proceſs. The vegetable bitters, 
as chamomile- flowers, are much ſtronger antiſeptics, 
not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but like- 
wiſe ſomewhat correQing it when putrid : the mineral 
acids have this laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. 
Vinous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubftances, moſt 


of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid plants falſely 


called altaleſcent, as ſcurvy-graſs and horſe · radiſh, are 


alſo found to reſiſt putrefaction; and ſome of the ab- 


ſorbent earths, as chalk, to promote it. 

80. It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding tbe ſtrong 
tendency of animal-matters to putrefaction, yet broths 
made from them with the admixture of vegetables, in- 
ſtead of putrefying, turn ſour. Dr Pringle finds, that 
when animal-fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread 
or other farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity 
of water, into the confiſtence of a pap, this mixture like- 
wiſe, kept in a heat equal to that of the human body, 
grows in a little time four; whilſt the vegetable matters, 
without the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch change. See the Ap- 
pendix to his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. 

81. Animal-ſubftances, burnt in the open air, are 
reſolved, like vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes ; but 
with this difference, that no fixt alkaline ſalt can be 
obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid vapour ac- 
companies the ſmoke. They emit, during the burn- 
7 a fetid ſmell of a peculiar kind, by which animal- 
ſubſtances may be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe 
of the vegetable kingdom. In cloſe veſſels, they give 
over, after the watery moiſture, a volatile alkaline ſalt, 
which either concretes into a ſolid form, or diſſolves 
in the water, and thus compoſes what is called ſpirit ; 
together with an empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid 
kind than the oils of vegetables, without the leaſt foot- 
ſtep of acid throughout-the whole proceſs. A black 
coal remains, which, in the open air, burns into white 
aſhes void of ſaline matter, 

82. It was obſcrved in the preceding ſection, that 
ſome few vegetables, in this reſolution of them by fire, 
diſcover ſome agreement in their matter with bodies of 
the animal kingdom, yielding a volatile alkaline ſalt 
in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the 
acid or fixed alkali which the generality of vegetables 
altord, In auimal- ſubſtances alſo there are ſome ex- 
crptions to the general analyſis: from animal-fats, in- 

ſtcad of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained, 
and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offen- 
liveacſs of the other animal- oils, | 
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Scr. III. Minerals. | 


Art. t. Oil; and Bitumens. 


83. In the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil 
called napththa or petroleum, floating on the ſurface of 
waters, or iſſuing from clefts of —.— particularly in 
the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell, very different 
from that of vegetable or animal oils, limpid almoſt 
as water, highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, and more averſe to union with water than any 
other oils. ; 

84. There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, 
more or leſs tinged, of a more or leſs agreeable, and 
a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. By the admixture of con- 
centrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or confli& 
with them, they become thick, and at length cooſiſtent ; 
and in theſe ſtates are called bitumens. 

85. Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the 
correſponding products of the vegetable kingdom, are 
generally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but much more dif. 
ficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt part only 
partially : they liquefy by heat, but require the heat 
to be confiderably ſtronger. In a proper degree of 
heat they give out a fluid oil, greatly reſembling the 
native petrolea, a ſmall quantity of a black coaly mat- 
ter remaining behind. . Their ſmells are various ; but 
all of them, either in their natural tate, or when melt- 
ed or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, 
called, from them, bituminous. 


7 


Art. 2. Earths. 


86. In treating of vegetables and animals, we for- 
bore to ſpeak of their earthy matters, that the diſtin- 
gm characters of the ſeveral claſſes of earthy bo- 

ies might be the eaſier apprehended, by having them 
placed here in one ſynoptical view: the little impro- 
priety, of joining the vegetable and animal earths to 
the mineral, muſt be overlooked for the ſake of that ad- 
vantage. Under the mineral earths are included ſtones, 
theſe being no other than earths in an indurated Rate. 
The different kinds of theſe bodies bitherto taken no- 


tice of, are the following. 


I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vege- 
table acids, but not at all, or exceeding ſparingly, in the 
vitriolic acid. When previouſly diſſolved in other acids, 
they are precipitated by the addition of this laſt, aubich 
thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid con. 
cretes, not difſoluble in any liquor. Of this kind are, 

87. [I. J The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſh» 
ed by its being convertible, in a flrong fire without addi- 
tion, into an acrimonious calx called quicklime. This 
earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mineral King: 
dom. The fine foft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
hard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter 
contained in waters, and which, ſeparating from them, 
incruſtates the ſides of caverns or hangs in icicles from 
the top, receiving from its different appearances = 
ferent appellations; how ſtrongly ſoever ſome of thele 
bodies have been recommended for. particular medi- 
einal purpoſes, are at bottom no other than different 
forms of this calcarcous earth; ſimple pulverization 
depriving them of the ſuperficial charaQers by whic 


they are diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Mot of them con. 
tain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome 
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ndiſſoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects 
their medicinal qualities no otherwiſe than by the ad- 
dition which it makes to their bulk, Chalk appears to 
be ove of the pureſt, and is therefore in general pre- 
ferred. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime : in 
this tate, a part of them diſſolves in water, which thus 
becomes impregnated with the aſtringent and lithon- 
triptic powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to 
ſome of the earths.in their natural Rate, 8 

88. [2.] The animal calcareous earth: burning in- 
to quicklime, like the mineral. Of this kind are oy ſſter- 
ſhells, and all che marine ſhells that have been exami— 
ned; though with ſome variation in the ſtrength of the 
quicklime produced from them. 

89. [3-] The earth of bones and horns: not at all 
burning into quicklime. This kind of carth is more dif- 
ficult of ſolution in acids than either of the preceding. 
It is accompanied in the ſubject with a quantity of ge- 
latinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boil- 
ing in water, and more perfectly by _—_— in the 
open air: the earth may be extracted alſo from the 
bone or born, though difficultly, by means of acids ; 
whereas vegetables, and the ſoft parts of animals, yield 
their pure earth by burning only. 

II. Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the vitriolio as well as 
ether acids ; and yielding, in all their cumbinations there- 
with, ſaline concretes ſolu ble in water. 

90. [1.] Magneſia alba: compoſing with the vitrio- 
lic acid a bitter purgative liquor. 

91. [z.] Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vi- 
triolic acid a very aſtringent liquor. 

III. Earths, which by digeſtion in acids, either in the 
cell er in a moderate warmth, are not at all diſſolved. 

92, [1.] Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or ac- 
quiring an additional hardneſs, in the fire. Of this kind 
of earth there are ſeveral varieties, differing in ſome 
particular properties: as the purer clayt, which when 
moiſtened with water form a very viſcous maſs, diffi- 
cultly diffuſible through a large quantity of the fluid, 
and flowly ſubſiding from it; bc/es, leſs viſcous, more 
readily miſcible with water, and more readily FI 
and ochres, which have nothing of the viſcoſity of the 
two foregoing, and are commonly impregnated with a 
yellow or red ferrugineous calx. 

93. [2.] Cryftalline earth: naturally hard, ſo as to 
firike ſparks auith ſteel; becoming friabke in a ſtrong fire. 
Of this kind are flints, cryſtals, &c. which appear to 
conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, differing in the pu- 
ity, hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. | 
94. [3-] Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat 

tnto a ſoft powder, which unites with water into a maſs, 
ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious while moiſt, but quickly 
drying and becoming hard. A greater heat deprives the 
luder of this property, without occaſioning any other al- 
eration, Such are the tranſparent /elenite ; the fi- 
brous tony maſſes improperly called Exgliſb talc; and 
the granulated gypſa, or plaſter of Paris ſtones. 

95- [4.] Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehe- 
"01? fire. The maſſes of this earth are generally of a 
fibrous or leafy texture; more or leſs pellucid, bright, 
or glittering; ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; too 
flexible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized; ſoft, ſo as 
to be cut with a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the 
BYpſeous earths greatly reſemble them: but the diffe- 

**Rce is readily diſcovered by fire; a weak heat redu- 
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cing the gypſeous to powder, while the ſtrongeſt makes Elements. 
no other alteration in the talky, than ſomewhat dimi— 


niſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


Art. 3. Metals. 


96. Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, 
the moſt obvious characters are, their peculiar bright 
aſpect, perfect opacity, and great weight: the lighteſt 
of them is ſix, and the heavieſt upwards of 19 times 
heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

97. They all melt in the fire, except platina; a me- 
tallic body which has not been applied to any medici- 
nal uſe, aud which is therefore excluded from this ge- 
neral view of medicinal ſubjects. 

98. Gold and filver, how long ſoever they are con- 
tinued in fufion, remain unchanged and undiminiſhed. 
The others, if air is admitted to them, are gradually 
converted, with different degrees of facility, into a 
powdery or friable ſubſtance called ca/x, deſtitute of 
the metallic aſpect, and much lighter in proportion to 
its bulk than the metal itſelf. Thie change in their 
obvious properties is generally accompanied with a no- 
table alteration in their medicinal virtues: thus quick- 
ſilver, which, taken into the body in its crude ftate and 
undivided, ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire, proves, 
even in ſmall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and 
in ſmaller ones a powerful alterative in chronical diſ- 
orders; while regulus of antimony, on the contrary, is 


changed, by the ſame treatment, from a high degree 


of virulence to a ſtate of inactivity. 

99. Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat 
below ignition: thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or 
low white heat, run into a tranſparent glaſs: the others 
are not at all vitreſcible, or not without extreme vehe- 
mence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes recover their 
metallic form and qualities again, by the ſkilful addi- 
tion of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does not 
contain a mineral acid, 

100. All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only 
in particular acids, as filver and lead in the nitrous ; 
ſome only in compoſitions of acids, as gold in a mix- 
ture of the nitrous and marine; and others, as iron and 
zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in all alka- 
line liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in expreſ- 
ſed oils. Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixed 
alkaline ſalt, they are all, except zinc, made ſoluble in 
water. | 

101.. All metallic ſubſtances diſſolved in ſaline li- 
quors have powerful effects in the human body, tho” 
many of them appear in their pure ſtate to be inactive. 
Their activity is generally in proportion to the quan- 
tity of acid combined with them: thus lead, which in 
its crude form has no ſenſible effect, when united with 
a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, diſcovers. 
a low degree of the flyptic and malignant quality which 
it ſo ſtrongly exerts when blended with a Jarger quan- 
tity of the ſame acid, into what is called faccharnm 
faturni: and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of 
the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, 
which, by diminiſhing the proportion of acid, becomes 
the mild medicine called mercurius dulcis. 


Art. 4. Acids. 


102. Tux mineral acids are Nun EEG: by the 
names of the concretes from which they have been prin- 
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Elements. cipally extracted; the vitriolie from vitriol, the nitrous 


from nitre or ſaltpetre, and the marine from common 
ſea-ſalt. They are all highly corrofive, infomuch as 
not to be ſafely touched, unleſs Jargely diluted with 
water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſup- 
preſs their acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, 
they raiſe a violent ebullition and heat, accompanied 
with a copious —_— of noxious fumes: a part of 
the acid unites intimately with the vinous ſpirit into a 
new compound void of acidity, called dulcified ſpirit. 
It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſ- 
poſed to this union with ſpirit of wine than either of 
the other two: nevertheleſs, many of the compound 
ſalts reſulting from the combination of earthy and me- 
tallic bodies with this acid, are ſoluble in that ſpirit, 
while thoſe with the other acids are not. All theſe acids 
efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixed and 
volatile; and form with them neutral falts, that is, ſuch 
as diſcover no marks cither of an acid or alkaline qua- 
lity. 

"MF We have already taken notice of two kinds of 
alkaline ſalt; the volatile alkali of animals, and the fix- 
ed alkali of vegetables. In the mineral kingdom, an- 
other ſpecies of fixed alkali, different in ſeveral reſpects 
from the vegetable, is found ſometimes in a detached 
ſtate, but more plentifully in combination with the 
marine acid, with which it compoſes ſea- ſalt. From 
the coalition of the different acids witty theſe three al- 
kalies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic 
bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the prin- 
cipal of which will be particularized in the ſequel of 
this treatiſe. 

104. The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid 
tate, is much more ponderous than the other two, 
emits no viſible vapours in the heat of the atmoſphere, 
but imbibes moiſture there from, and increaſes in its 
weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive 
fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine 
white ones. If bottles containing the three acids are 
ſtopped with cork, the cork is found in a little time 
tinged black by the vitriolic, corroded into a yellow 
ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh one by the 
marine. | 

105. It is above laid down as a character of one of 
the claſſes of earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates 
them when they are previouſly diſſolved in any other 
acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame principle this par- 
ticular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. This 
character ſerves not only for the acid in us pure ſtate, 
but likewiſe for all its combinations that are ſoluble in 
water: if a ſolution of any compound ſalt whoſe acid 
is the vitriolic, be added to a ſolution of chalk in any 
other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from the ſub- 
ſtance it was before combined with, and join itſelf to 
the chalk, forming therewith a compound, which, be- 
ing no longer diſſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole 
milky for a time, and then gradually ſubſides. 

106. This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo in com- 
pound falts, by another criterion not leſs ſtrongly 
marked : if any falt containing it be mixed with 
powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in a 
cloſe veſſel, to a moderately ſtrong fire, the acid will 
vnite with the directly inflammable part of the char- 
coal, and compoſe therewith a genuine ſulphur. Com- 
mon brimſtone is no other than a combination of the 


Part, 


vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflammay] 
matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is 
not volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of 
animals, or of bitumens, this acid compoſes always the 

ſame identical ſulphur. 

107. The nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body 

it be combined with, is both diſtinguiſhed and extri. 
cated therefrom, by means of any inflammable ſub. 
ſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition: if the ſubject be 
mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red. 
hot, a deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a 
bright flame with a hiſſing noiſe; and the inflammable 
matter and the acid being thus conſumed or diſſipated 
together, there remains only the ſubſtance that was 
before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quantity 
of aſhes afforded by the coal. 
108. This property of the nitrous acid, deflagrating 
with inflammable ſubſtances, and that of the vitriolic 
of forming ſulphur with them, ſerve not only as cri. 
teria of the reſpective acids in their various forms and 
diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable 
matter in bodies, when its quantity is too ſmall to be 
ſenſible on other trials. IRS 

109. If a fixed alkaline ſalt be united with a vege. 
table acid, as that of vinegar, into a neutral ſalt ; on 
adding to this compound ſome marine acid, the ace- 
tous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally in 
a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 


alkali; the addition of the nitrous will in like man- 


ner diſpoſſeſs the marine, which now ariſes in its pro- 
per white fumes, though without ſuch an addition it 
could not be extricated from the alkali by any degree 
of heat : on the addition-of the vitriolic acid, the ni- 
trous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and 
leaving only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united to- 
gether. | 
110. Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in 
an acid, the addition of any earthy body that is diſſo- 
luble in that acid will precipitate the metal: a vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt will in like manner precipitate the 
earth, and a fixed alkali will diſlodge the volatile; 
which laſt being readily exhaled by heat, the remain- 
ing ſalt will be the ſame as if the acid and fixed alkali 


had been joined together at firſt, without the interven- 


tion of any of the other bodies. : 
111. The power in bodies, on which theſe various 
tranſpoſitions and combinations depend, is called by 
ne chemiſts affinity; a term, like the Newtoman at- 
traction, deſigned to expreſs, not the canſe, but the ef- 
fet. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to 
unite with an alkali, they ſay it has a greater affinity 
to the alkali than to the metal: and when, converſely, 
they ſay it has a greater affinity to fixed alkalies than 
to thoſe of the 42 kind, they mean only that it 
will unite with the fixed in preference to the volatile, 
and that, if previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it 
will forſake this for a fixed one. ; 
112. The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of 3 
very extenſive uſe in the chemical pharmacy: many o 
the officinal proceſſes, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, ade 
founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations turn out 
very different from what would be expected by a py 
ſon unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; 3" 
ſeveral of them, if, from an error in the procels, or 
other cauſes, they prove unfit for the uſe intended, wy 


e Elemen 


J. 
3 de rendered applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch 


— 
=- 


ſnoſitions of their component parts as are pointed 
— bs the knowledge of their affinities, See CHe- 
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Of the Pharmaceutical APPARATUS. 


117. Furnaces. Ons of the principal parts of the 
pharmaceutic apparatus conſiſts in contrivances for 
containing and applying fire, and for directing and re- 

ulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, called fur- 
nacer, there are different kinds, according to the con- 
venieney of the place, and the particular purpoſes they 
are intended to anſwer.” See the article Furxace ; 
and CHeEmiSTRY, no 98, 99, 101, 102, 

118. The moſt ſimple pharmaceutical furnace is the 
common ſtove, otherwiſe called the furnace for open fire. 
This is uſually made of an iron hoop, five or fix inches 
deep; with a grate or ſome iron-bars acroſs the bot - 
tom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either . ſtands upon 
feet, ſo as to be moveable from place to place, or is 
fixed in brick-work. In this laſt caſe, a cavity is left 
under the grate for receiving the aſhes that drop thro” 
it; and an aperture or door,-in the fore-part of this 
aſh- pit, ſerves both for allowing-the aſhes to be occa- 
ſionally raked out, and for admitting air to paſs up 
through the foe]. This furnace is deſigned for ſuch 
operations as require only a moderate heat; as infu- 
ſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. The 
vclſel containing the ſubject- matter is ſupported over 
the fire by a trevet. 

119. A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, paralle- 
lopipedal, widening upwards, elliptical, or of other 


figures ; formed of, or lined with, ſuch materials as 


are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire, with a grate 
and aih-pit beneath, as in the preceding, and commu- 
nicating at the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chim- 
ney, makes a wind- furnace. 

120, The greater the perpendicular height of the 
chimney, the greater will be the draught of air thro? 
the furnace, and the more intenſely will the fire burn ; 
provided the width of the chimney is ſufficient to al- 
low a free paſſage to all the air that the furnace can re- 
ceive thro? the grate : for which purpoſe, the area of 
the aperture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to 
the area of the interſtices of the grate. 

121. Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of move- 
able pipes, made to fit upon one another at the ends, 
lo that the length can be occaſionally increaſed or di- 
miniſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be increaſed or 
diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. 

122, In furnaces | whoſe chimney is fixed, the 
ſame advantage may be procured omanother principle. 


As the intenſity of the fire * wholly upon the 


quaniity of air ſucceſſively paſſing through and ani— 
mating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt 
vehement fire may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at plea- 
lure, by more or leſs clofing either the aſh-pit door by 
which the air is admitted, or the chimney by which it 
Paſſes off ; and vhat the fire may be more or |cfs raiſed 
Zam, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A 
22 plate or regiſter, in any convenient part of 
ine chimney, aſſords commodious means of varying 


the width of the paſſage, and conſequently of regula- 
107 the heat, ; 
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123. There are two general kinds of theſe wind- Elements. 


-- 


. 


furnaces 3 one, with the chimney on the top, over the 
middle of the furnace; the other with the chimney on 
one ſide, and the mouth clear. | 

124. In the firſt, either the upper part of the fur- 
nace 1s contracted to ſuch an aperture, that the chim- 
ney may fit upon it; or it is covered with an arched 
dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture in 


the middle. As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the 
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inſide of the furnace cannot be come at from above; 


a door is made in the ſide, a little above the grate, 
tor ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the matter in the fire, &c. 

125. For performing fuſions in this furnace, the cru- 
cible, or melting veſſel, is placed immediately among the 
fuel; with a ſlip of brick, or ſome other like ſupport, 
between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which en- 
ters underneath, from ſtriking on its bottom. 

126, When deſigned as a reverberatory, that is, for 
diſtillation in long necks or coated glaſs-retorts, two 
iron bars are placed acroſs, above the fire, for ſupport- 
ing the veſſel, whoſe neck comes out at an aperture 
made for that purpoſe in the ſide. This aperture 
ſhould be made in the fide oppoſite to that in which is 
the door above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from 
it, that the receiver, fitted on the neck of the diſtilling 
veſſel without the furnace, may not lie in the operator's 
way when he wants to ftir the fire or throw in freſh fuel. 

127. The other kind of wind-furnace communi- 


cates, by an aperture in its back-part near the top, 


either with an upright pipe of its own, or with the 


chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other 


paſſages into the chimney muſt be cloſed up. Here 


the mouth of the furnace ſerves for a door, which may 


be occaſionally covered with a plate or tile. Of this 
kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a 
crucible, 


151. Veſſels, Of theſe and other pharmaceutical 


inſtruments the principal will be mentioned in the fol- 


lowing chapter, in ſpeaking of the ſeveral operations to 
which they are reſpectively ſubſervient. 

152. Weights, Two different kinds of weights are 
made uſe of in this country ; one 1n the merchandize 
of gold and filver ; the other for almoſt all goods beſides. 
The firſt we call Trey, the latter Averdupois weight. 


153. The goldſ{miths divide the Troy pound into 12 


ounces ;z the ounce into 20 penny-weights ; and the 


penny-weight into 24 grains. The Averdupois pound 


is divided into 16 ounces ; and the ounce into 16 parts, 
called drams. 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatories (which is the only one made uſe of in this ar- 
ticle) is that of the goldſmiths, divided in the follo w- 
ing manner: 


The Pound twelve Ounces. 
The Ounce „ Jeight Drams. 

The Dram contains *\ three Seruples, 
Tbe Scruple twenty Grains. 


The grain is equal to the goldſmiths grain. 

154. The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the 
averdupois, but the ounce aud the dram greater, The 
Troy pound contains 5760 grains; the averdupois 
7000 grains, "The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; 
the averdupois only 437%. The Troy dram 60; the 
averdupois dram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drams 
averdupois are equal to five drains Troy ; 12 ounces 


33 * averdupois 
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Elements. averdupois to nearly 11 onnces Troy; and 19 pounds 
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averdupois to ſomewhat more than 23 pounds Troy. 


155. Theſe differences in our weights have occa- . 


fioned great confuſion in the practice of Pharmacy. 
As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by the averdupois 
weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any 
weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two 
drams, vufing for all above averdupoiſe, By this 
means it is apparent, that in all compoſitions, where 
the ingredients are preſcribed, ſome by pounds and 
others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong propor- 
tion to each other; and the ſame happens when any 
are directed in leſſer denominations than the ounce, as 
theſe ſubdiviſions uſed by the apothecaries are made 
to a different ounce. The mercurial plaſter of the late 
Pharmacopoeia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, 
if compounded by the averdupoiſe weight, contain 
about one ſixth leſs quickfilver than if made, as they 
ought to be, by the Troy. This error prevailed fo 
far as to be received in ſome former editions of the 
London Pharmacopceia itſelf; but is now happily re- 
moved. | . 

156. Meaſuret. The meaſures employed with us in 
pharmacy are the common wine meaſures. 

A Gallon * eight Pints (/ibr#). 
The Pint F contains Svc Ounces. 
The Pin | eight Drams. 

157. By a ſpoonful, in the — diſpenſatory, is 
underſtood, the meaſure of half an ounce; in the Edin- 
burgh, haſf an ounce weight in ſyrups, and three 
drams in diſtilled waters. - 

158. Though the pint is called by Latin writers 
libra or « pound,“ there is not any known liquor of- 
which a pint-meaſure anſwers to that weight. A 
pint of the higheſt rectiſied ſpirit of wine exceeds a 
pound by above half an ounce; a pint of water ex- 
ceeds it by upwards of three ounces; and a pint of 
oil of vitriol weighs more than two pounds and a 
quarter. | 

159. A table of the weights of certain meaſures of 
different fluids may on many occafions be uſeful, both 
for aſſiſting the operator in regulating their propor- 
tions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the comparative 

ravities of the fluids themſelvess Dr Lewis has 
— up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a 
dram meaſure of thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been 
determined by experiments that can be relied on. 
The wine-gallon contains 231 cubic inches; whence 
the pint contains 283; the ounce 1423; and the dram 
ix of a cubic inch. | 


N 2 | = 
Pint weighs [meaſureſmeatur 
weighs | weighs 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. : E : L : 
Ethereal ſpirit of wine 11 1 36 336 | 42 
Highly-re&ified ſpirit of wine[12 5 20| 380 | 474 
Common: rectified ſpirit of wine[13-2 40 400 | 50 
+ Proof-ſpirit . - 14 1 36] 426 | 53 
Dulcified ſpirit of falt - 14 4 48] 438 | 55 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre - 5 2 40 460 | 574% 
Wines. : 
Burgundy 6 . 14 1 36] 426 | 53 
Red port - - 15 1 36] 456 | 57 
Canary : x e 15 6 40 | 475 | 59% 


ExrRkssED Oils. 
Oil- olive - - 


Linſeed- oil A 4 


EssENTIAL Oils. 

Oil of turpentine 
of orange- peel 

of juniper-berries 

of roſe mary 

of origanum - 

of caraway-ſeeds 

of nutmegs - 

of ſavin - 

of hyſſop - 

of cummin-ſeed 


of mint - - 


of pennyroyal - 
of dill-ſeed - 


of fennel-ſeed - 


of cloves - 


of cinnamon — 
of ſaſſafras - 


ALxaALtine Liquors. 


Lixiv. ſaponarium, Phar. Lond. 


Spirit of ſa] ammoniac 
Strong ſoap-boilers ley 


Pint weighs —— ner — 
weighs weighs 
| —  __ 1 
ER 
+ © 420 | 521 
142 8 428 | 544 


419 | 52 
430 | 54 

432 | 54 

{ 432 | 54 
_ | 436 | 543 
443 | 555 

443 | 553 

448 56 

44856 

450 | 564 

457 | 57 

458 | 57 

476 | 59x 

476 | 59x 

503 | 63 


Lixivium tartari - 24 © ©| 720 | 90 
Acid Liqvoss. 
2 . . 15 3 444 464 | 58 
eer-vinegar - - 15 6 56] 476 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt I7 4 0 58 bot 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 20 2 40 610 | 76 
Strong oll of vitriol - 28 5 20] 860 1071 
Animat-FLvuips. | 
Urine 3 15 5 20 470 | 59 
Cows milk VS 15 6 40] 475 | 59% 
Aſſes milk - - 16 0 90 480 
Blood . 16 1 4| 484 | 60; 
WATERS. 
Diſtilled water - 15 1 50 456 | 57 
Rain-water . - 15 2 40] 460 | 577 
Spring-water = - 15 3 12] 462 | 58 
Sea-water — — 15 5 20 470 | 59 
QUICKSILYER, 214 5 20/6440 [805 
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SECT. I. Solution. 


160. SOLUTION is an intimate commixture of ſolid 
bodies with fluids into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. 
The diſſolving fluid is called a Menſiruum or Solvent. 

161. The principal menſtrua made uſe of in phar- 
macy, are water, vinous ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline 


liquors, 


162. Water is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vege · 


table gums, and of animal-gellies. 


Of ſalts it dil- 


ſolves only a determinate quantity, though of one kind 


of ſalt more than another; and being 
leaves any additional quantity of the ſame ſalt un- 


touched. 


163. Experiments have been made for determivins 


thus ſaturated, 


lem( 
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vments. the quantities of water which different ſalts require for and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams Elements, 
— their diffolution: Mr Eller has given a large ſet in the more: ſo that in the trial of ſix different perſons, | 
Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences of Berlin made probably in different circumſtances, the greateſt 
for the year 1750, from which the following table is difference is only one-fixth of the whole quantity of 
extracted. ſalt; whereas in ſome other ſalts there are differences 


of twice or thrice the quantity of the ſalt. In the ex- 
Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved periments from which the table is drawn, the water 


— 8 > 
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8 
oz, dr. gr. was of the temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees 11 

Of refined ſugar e 24 © © of Fahrenheit's thermometer, or above freezing by 4 
Green vitriol - - . 9 4 © | about one ſeventh of the interval between freezing and i, [1 
Blue vitriol - - 9 © © | the human heat. KN 
White vitriol 5 4 4 © 165. Some fſaics omitted by Eller are here ſubjoin- Ji 
Epſom falt - - 4 © © | ed: the firſt is taken from Dr Grew, and the other four 1 
Purified nitre . 4 © © | from Neumann. | 
men _ x : OY : : : Eight ounces of water diſſolved —— j 
Sal gemmæ - - . . OZ. dr. gi. | 
Sal — AY Glauberi - Wa ad = alkaline ſalt 5 above - 2 q 
Seignette's ſalt - * 3 0 0 al diureticus - 8 0 : 

if — * Sugar- candy, both brown and white [9 o © 

A "re 7 f | 4 Sugar of milk - - o 2 40 
Sal ammoniac - - 3:40 Effential (alt of ſorrel : A” 125 
Vitriolated tartar - — 130 8 e e e EN 11 
Salt of hartſhorn . . 166. Though water takes up only a certain quan- 11 
Sugar of lead a 1 I 2 0 tity of one kind of ſalt, yet when ſaturated with one, 11 
Cream of tartar - - 1 © © | it will ſtill diſſolve ſome portion of another; and when 11 
Borax - © 4 20 | jt can bear no more of either of theſe, it will (ll 11. 


take up a third, without-letting go any of the former. 
164. Though great care appears to have been taken The principal experiments of this kind that have been 
in making theſe experiments, it is not to be expected, made relative to pharmaceutic ſubje&s, are exhibited 
that the proportions of the ſeveral ſalts, ſoluble in a in the following table, of which the two firſt articles 
certain quantity of water, will always be found exactly are from Grew, and the others from Eller. 
the ſame with thoſe above ſet down, Salts differ in 


» j_ 
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their ſolubility according to the degree of their pu- Water, 32 parts by weight 
rity, perfection, and drineſs: the vitriols, and the fully ſaturated with | diſſoſved afterwards [ 
artificial compound ſalts in general, differ remarkably Nitre - Sal ammoniac 10 
in this reſpect, according as they are more or leſs im- Common ſalt Nitre - 10] Salamm. 2 
pregnated with the acid ingredient. Thus vitriolated Nitre - Fixed alkali 7 | Com, falt 2 
tartar, perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of Common ſalt Nitre, near 2 | Fixtalk. 2+ 
ſolution: the matter which remains in making Glau- Volatile alkali | Nitre - 4 | Sugar 2 
ber's ſpirit of nitre, is no other than a vitriolated tar- Sal ammonia {| Common ſalt 24 
tar; and it diffolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is Soluble tartar | Nitre C5 
obliged to break the retort in order to get it out; but Vitriolated tartar | Fixed alkali 2 
on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves with Glauber's ſalt Nitre - 1 | Sugar 3 
eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over- Epſom ſalt Sugar 6 

2 


proportion of acid in this preparation; and we fre- Borax - [ Fixed alkali 
quently find in the ſhops, under the name of vitriolated 
tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. The degree of heat oc- 167. In regard to the other claſs of bodies which 
cations allo a notable difference in the quantity of water is a menſtruum for, viz. thoſe of the gummy 
ſalt taken up: in very cold weather, eight ounces of and gelatinous kind, there is no determinate point 
water will diſſolve only about one ounce of nitre; of ſaturation: the water unites readily with any 
whereas, in warm weather, the ſame quantity will take proportions of them, forming with different quantities 
up three ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances are liquors of different confiſtences. This fluid takes up 
probably owing, in great part, the remarkable diffe- likewiſe, when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable 
rences in the proportional ſolubilities of ſalt, as deter- gummy reſins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the ſolu- 
mined by different authors: it is obſervable, that tions of which, though imperfect, that is, not tranſ- 
common {alt is leſs affected in its ſolubility, by a vari- parent, Wut turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 
ation of heat, than any othes, water in a temperate leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It 
ſtate diſſolviug nearly as much of it as very hot water; mingles with vinous ſpirits, with acid and alkaline 
and accordiugly this is che ſalt in which the different liquors, not with oils; but imbibes ſome of the more 
Experiments agree the beſt. In the experiments of ſubtle parts of eſſential oils, ſo as to become impreg- 
Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the proportion of nated with their ſmell and taſte. 
this ſa., on a reduction of the numbers, comes out 168. Rectified ſpirit of wine is the menſtruum of 
exattly the ſame, viz. three ounces of the falt to eight the eſſential oils, reſins and camphor of vegetables; 
of wat.r ; Dr Brwurigg makes the quantity of ſalt a of the pure diſtilled oils, and ſeveral of the colourin 
tle more; Dr Grew,. a dram and a ſcruple more; and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome mineral bi- 
| 33Y 2 tuminous 
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though it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixed 
alkaline ſalt of which ſoap is compoſed ; whence, if ſoap 
contains any ſuperfluous quantity of either the oil or ſalt, 
it may, by means of this menſtruum, be excellently 
purified therefrcm. It diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, volatile alkaline ſalts; and, more readily, the neu- 
tral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous 
acid, as the ſal diureticus, or of volatile alkali and the 
nitrous acid, as alſo the ſalt of amber, &c. It mingles 
with water and with acids; not with alkaline lixivia. 

169. Oils diffulve vegetable reſins and balſams, 
wax, animal-fat, mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and cer- 
tain metallic ſubſtances, particularly lead. Tbe ex- 
preſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more power- 
ful menſtrua than thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as 
the former are more capable of ſuſtaining, without in- 
jury, a ſtrong heat, which is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary 
to enable them to at. It is ſaid, that one ounce of 
ſulphur will diſſolve in three ounces of expreſſed oil, 
particularly that of linſeed ; but requires fix ounces of 
eſſential oil, as that of turpentine. 

170. All acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, 
and metallic ſubſtances. The different acids differ 
greatly in the action upon theſe laſt; one diſſolving 
only ſome particular metals; and another, others. 

171. The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable 
quantity of zinc, iron, copper, lead, and tin; and 
extract ſo much from the metallic part of antimony, 
as to become powerfully emetic : they diſſolve lead 
more readily, if the metal is previouſly calcined by fire, 
than in ite metallic ſtate. 

172. The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and cop- 
per; and though it ſcarce acts on any other metallic 
ſubitance in the common way of making ſolutions, it 
may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them all 
except gold: the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial 


cauſtic of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mer- 


cury and the metallic part of antimony, effected by 

applying the acid, in the form of fume, to the ſubjects, 

at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. | 
173. The nitrous acid is the common menftruum of 


all ractallic ſubſtances, except gold and the metallic 


part of antimony ;' of which two, the proper ſolvent is 
a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids called agua 
regia. 

174. The vitriolic acid, diluted with water, eaſily 

diſſolves zinc and iron: in its concentrated ſtate, and 
aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it may be made to corrode, 
or imperfectly diſſolve, mott of the other metals. 
175. Alkaline lixivia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, 
and ſulphur. Their power is greatly promoted by the 
addition of quicklime ; inſtances of which occur in the 
preparation of ſoap, and in the common cauſtic. Thus 
acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid 
parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. . 

176. Solutions made in water, and in fpirit of wine, 
poſſeſs the virtues of the body diſſolved; whilſt oils 
generally ſheathe its activity, and acids and alkalies 
vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpirituous liquors 
are the proper menſtrua of the native virtues of vege- 
table and animal matters. dos 

177. Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effec- 
ted, by pouring the menſtruum on the body to be 
diſſolved, and ſuffering them to ſtand together, for 


ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A fit» 
heat is generally requifite to enable oils and alka. 
line liquors to perform their office : nor will acids ag 
on ſame metallic bodies without its aſſiſtance. The 
action of watery and ſpirituous menſtrua is likewiſe ex. 
pedited by a moderate heat; though the- quantity 
which they afterwards keep diſſolved is not, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, by this means increaſed : all that heat occa. 
fions theſe to take-up more than they would do in a 
longer time in the cold, will, when the heat ceaſes, 
ſublide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the caſe, 
though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary, 

178. The action of acids on the bodies which they 
diſſolve, is generally accompanied with heat, effervel. 
cence, and a copious diſcharge of fumea, The fume; 
which arife during the diſſolution of ſome metals in the 
vitriolic acid, prove inflammable: hence in the pre. 
paration of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the 
operator ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſo- 
lution is made in a narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt, by the 
imprudent approach of a candle, the exhaling vapour 
be ſet on fire. | 

179. There 1s another ſpecies of ſolution, in which 
the moiſture of the air is the menſtruum. Fixed alka- 
line ſalts, and thoſe of the neutral kind, compoſed of 
alkaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or of ſoluble 
earths and any acid except the vitriolic, and ſome me- 
tallic falts, on being expoſed for fome time to a moilt 
air, gradually attract its humidity, and at length be- 
come liquid. Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the 
application of water in its groſſer form, as the butter 
of antimony, are-eafily liquefied by this flow action 
of the acrial moiſture. . This proceſs is termed Del; 
quiation. 


SECT. II. Extraction. 


180. Tux liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances 
in their pure ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to extract them 
from admixtures of other matter. Thus refed 
ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of eſſential oils and refins, 
takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vege- 
tables; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and 
ſaline ; the inactive earthy parts remaining. untouched 
by both. Water extraQts likewiſe from many plants 
ſubſtances which by themſclves it bas little effect up- 
on; even eſſential oils being, as we have formerly ob- 
ſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture 
of gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables 
participate in a greater or leſs degree. 'Thus many of 
the aromatic plants, and moſt of the bitters and aflria- 
gents, yield their virtues to this menitiuum. 

181. Extraction is performed by macerating or 
ſtee ping the ſubjeR in its appropriated menſtruum in 
the cold, or digeſting or circulating them in a mode- 
rate warmth ; or infu/ing the plant in the boiling li. 
quor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a covered vellc 
till grown cold; or actually boiling them together for 
ſome time. 

182. The term dige/tion is ſometimes uſed for ma- 
ceration ; and in this caſe the proceſs is directed to be 
performed without heat: where this circumſtance 18 
not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. 
Circulation differs from digeſtion only in this, that the 
ſteam, into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by , 


the heat, is, by means of a proper diſpoſition of 
veſſelů/ 


ag Elemeny 


mart . 


ject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a matraſs, 
_— Florence flaſk, or the like; eitber of 
which may be converted into a circulatory veſſel, by 


inverting another into the mouth, and ſecuring the 


- nRure with a piece of wet bladder. A fingle ma- 
trals, if its neck is very long and narrow, will anſwer 
the purpoſe as effectually, the vapour cooling and con- 
denfing before it can riſe to the top. In a veſſel of 
this kind, even ſpirit of wine, one of the molt volatile 
liquors we know of, may be boiled without any con- 
6derable loſs. The uſe of this inftrument is likewiſe 
free from an inconvenience which may, in ſome caſes, 
attend the other, of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt 
or thrown off. As the long-necked matraſſes here re- 
commended are difficultly filled or emptied, and like- 
wiſz very dear, a long glaſs- pipe may be occaſionally 
luted to the ſhorter ones. 

183. Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this 
means proves as injurious to ſome ſubſtances, by occa- 
foning the menſtruum to take up their groſſer and 
more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for enabling 
it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or 
log wood impart little to aqueous liquors without a 
boiling heat, whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth 
proves greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus 
benedictus. This plant, which, infuſed in boiling, or 
digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out a nauſeous 
talte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomi- 
ting, yields to the cold element a grateful balſamic 
bitter, the moſt elegant ſtomachie of the ſhops. 

184. As heat promotes the diſſolving power of li- 
quids; ſo cold, on the other hand, diminiſhes it. 
Hence tinctures, or extractions made by a conſiderable 
heat, depofit in cold weather a part of their contents, 
and thus become proportionably weaker ; a circum- 
lance which deſerves particular regard. 


SECT. III. Depuration. 


185. There are different methods of depurating or 
purifying liquors from their feculences, according as 
the liquor itſelf is more or leſs tenacious, or the fecu- 
lent matter of greater or leſs gravity. 

186. Thin fluids readily depolit their more ponde- 
rous impurities upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time in 
a cool place: and may then be decanted, or poured 
off clear, by jaclining the veſſel. 

187. Glotinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances,. are 
to be liquefied by a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer 
teculencies will fall to the bottom, the lighter aring to 
the ſarface, to be deſpumated or ſcummed off. , 
188, 189. Where the impurities are neither ſo ponde- 
dus as to ſublide freely to the bottom, nor ſo light as to 
ariſe readily to the ſurface, 'they may be ſeparated in 
Sreat meaſure by celature through ſtrainers of linen, 
woolen, or other cloth, and more perfectly by fltra- 
= —_— a ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for 

is uſe, 

199. Glutinous and unctuous liquors; which do not 
eafily paſs through the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are 
clarified by beating them up with whites of eggs; 
which concreting or growing hard when heated, and 
n the impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſur · 
ace. The mixture is to be gently boiled till the ſeum 

©2193 to break, when the veſlel is to be removed from 
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the fire, the eruſt taken off, and the liquor paſſed Elements. 


through a flannel-bag. N. 

191. Decantation, colature, and filtration, are ap- 
plicable to moſt of the medicated liquors that ſtand in 
need of purification. Deſpumation and clarification 
very rarely have place; ſince theſe, along with the 
impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medi- 
cinal parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy- heads 
for making discodium be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or ela- 
rified, (as ſome have been accuſtomed to do), the me- 
dicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies communi- 


cated ; and inftead of a mild opiate, turn out little 


other than a plain ſyrup of ſugar. 

192. It may be proper to obſerve, that the com- 
mon ſorts of filtering-paper are apt to communicate a 
diſagreeable flavour: and hence, in filtering fine bit - 
ters, or other liquors whole gratefulneſs is of prima- 
ry conſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt 
ought to be kept apart for inferior purpoſes. 


SECT. IV. Cryſtallization. 


193,—197. Water, aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger 
proportion of ſaline ſubltances than it can retain when 
grown cold. Hence, on the abatement of the heat, 
a part of the ſalt ſeparates from the menfiruum, and 
concretes at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. 
concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden 
cooling of the liquor, or difturbed in their coaleſcence 
by agitation or other like cauſes, prove tranſparent, 
and of regular figures, refembling in appearance the 
natural ſprig-cryttals. « 

198. Different ſalts require different quantities of 
water to keep them diſſolved: and hence if a mixture 
of two or more be diſſolved in this fluid; they will he- 
gin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different. periods of 
the evaporation. Upon this foundation ſalts are freed 
not only from ſuch impurities as water is not capable 
of diſſolving and carrying through the pores of a filter, 
but likewite from admixtures of one another ; that 
which requires moſt water to diſſolve in ſhooting firſt 
into cryltals. 


Sgcr. V. Precipitation. 


199. By this operation, bodies are recovered from 
their ſolutions by means of the addition of ſome other 
ſubſtance, with which either the menſtruum, or the 
body diſſolved, have a greater aihnity than they have 
with one another. | 

200, 201. Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; 
one where the ſubſtance ſuperadded unites with the men- 
ſtruum, and occaſions that before diſſolved io be thrown 
down; the other, in which it unites with the diſſolved 
body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the 
firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſul- 
phur from alkaline lixivia by the means of the acid; 
of the ſecond, in the precipitation of mercury from 
aquafortis by ſea - ſalt or its acid. | 
189. Where metals are employed as precipitants, 
as in the purification of martial vitriol from copper, 
by the addition of freſh iron, they ought to be per- 
fectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter: 
otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and 
conſequently the precipitation will not ſucceed ; for 
the ſubſtance to be precipitated ſeparates only by the 
additional one diflolving and taking its plate. The 

ſeparated 
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vitriolated tartar. 
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Elements. ſeparated powder oftentimes, inſtead of falling to the 


bottom, lodges upon the precipitant ; from which it 
muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently 
obvious, 

203. Though in this operation the precipitated 
powder 1s generally the part required for ute, yet ſome 
advantage may frequently be made of the liquor re- 
maining after the precipitation. Thus when fixed al- 
kaline ſalt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur diſſolved 
in this/ ixivium, the addition of acids ſeparates and 
throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid 
uniting with and neutralizing the alkali by which the 
ſalphur was held diſſolved; conſequently, if the pre- 
cipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, and the acid 
gradually dropped in till the alkali is completely ſa- 
tiated, that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any 
precipitation or turbidneſs, the liquor will yield, by 
proper evaporation and cryſtallization, a neutral falt, 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed alkali, that is, 
In like manner, if the precipita- 
tion is made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre may 


be recovered from the liquor; if with the marine, the 


ſalt called ſpiritus ſalis marini coagulatus; and if with 
the acid of vinegar, the / diureticus. 


SECT. VI. Evaporation. 


204. This is a third method of recovering ſolid bo- 
dies from their {olutions, effected by the means of heat; 
which evaporating the fluid part, that is, forcing it 
off in team, the matter which was diſſolved thereia is 
left behind in its ſolid form. 

205. This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of 
all thoſe ſubſtances which are leſs volatile than the 
menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the heat re- 
quiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the ſolutions 
of fixed alkaline ſalts, of the gummy, gelatinous, and 
other inodorous parts of vegetables and animals in wa- 
ter, and of many reſinous and odorous ſubflances in 
ſpirit of wine. 


206. Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant 


aromatic herbs almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of 


wine : but the aqueous infuſions are far from being 
equally ſuited to this proceſs with thoſe made in ſpi- 
rit ; water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of 
the ſubject, which that lighter liquor leaves entire be- 
hind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in eva- 
poration the ſmell, taite, and virtues of the herb; 
whilſt a tinRure drawn with pure ſpirit yields, on the 
ſame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, or ſolid gum- 


my reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of 


the mint. 8 
207. In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, parti- 
cular care mutt be had, towards the end of the pro- 
ceſs, that the heat be very gentle ; otherwiſe the mat- 
ter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and con- 
tract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte: this burnt flavour 
is called an empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept 
ſtirring during the evaporation ; otherwiſe a part of 
the matter concretes on the ſurface expoſed to the air, 


and forms a pellicle which impedes the farther evapo- 
ration. 


SECT. VII. Diſtillation. 
208, In the foregoing operation, fluids are rarefied 


| 5 P 
by heat into ſteam or vapour, which is ſuffered to ex. ee | 


hale in the air, but which the buſineſs of this is to col. 
Je& and preſerve. For this purpoſe the ſteam is re. 
ceived in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſub. 
ject is contained; and being there cooled, condenſes 
into a fluid form again. | 

209. There are two kinds of diſtillation : by the 
one, the more ſubtle and volatile parts of liquors are 
elevated from the grofſer ; by the other, liquids, in. 
corporated with ſolid bodies, are forced out from them 
by vehemence of fire. 

210. To the firſt belongs the diſtillation of the pure 
inflammable ſpirit from vinous liquors, and of ſuch of 
the active parts of vegetables as are capable of bein 
extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the ſame 
time of ariſing along with their ſteam. 

211. As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the ef. 
ſential oils of vegetables whilſt blended with the 
other principles of the ſubje& without ſaturation, but 
imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall, portion 
of them in their pure ſtate; as theſe oils are the only 
ſubſtances contained in common vegetables, which prove 
totally volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in 
them that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar 
odour and flavour of all plants, reſide; it is evident that 
water may be impregnated, by dittillation, with the 
more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this im- 
pregnation is limited, the oil arifing in this procefs 
pure from thoſe parts of the plant which before ren- 


dered it ſoluble in water without limitation ; hence 


greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diltilled aque- 
ous liquor, and, according to its greater or leſs gravity 
either finks to the bottom or ſwims on the ſurface: 
that conſequently infuſions and diſtilled waters are 
greatly different from one another: that the firſt may 
be rendered ftronger and ſtronger by pouring the li- 
quor on freſh parcels of the ſubjeQ; but that the lat- 
ter cannot be in like manner improved by cohobating, 
or rediſtilling them from freſh ingredients. 

212. As the oils of many vegetables do not freely 
diſtil with a leſs heat than that in which water boils, 
as reQified ſpirit of wine is not ſuſceptible of this de- 
gree of heat, and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves 
theſe oils in their pure ſtate; it follows, that ſpirit cle- 
vates far leſs from molt vegetables than water; but 
that nevertheleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping a 
that it does elevate perfectly diſſolved, may, in ſome 
caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubje& as the diltilld 
water. s : 

213. The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpi- 
rits, waters, and oils, conſiſts of a „ill, or copper veſſel, 
for containing the ſubject, on which is luted a large 
head with a ſwan neck. The vapour ariſing to the 
head, is thence conveyed through a worm: or long ſpi- 
ral pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a 70%. 
geratory; and being there condenſed, runs down inte 
a receiver. 0 

214. It may be obſerved, that as the parts whic 
are preſerved in evaporation cannot ariſe in diſtillation, 
the liquor remaining after the diſtillation, properly der 
puratcd and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame . 
thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoct on of the 


the ſubject made on purpoſe for that uſe ; the odd © 


theſe operations collecting only the volatile parts, on 
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« the other the more fixed; fo that where one ſubje& 
contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they = thus 
be obtained diſtin, without one being injured by the 
roceſs which collects the other. 
215, 216, 217. The ſubjects of the ſecond kind of 
4iftillation are, the groſs oils of vegetables and animals, 
the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic fluid quickfilver ; 
which as they require a much ſtronger degree of heat 
to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, 
ſo they likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from 
the action of the fire. The diſtillation of theſe is per- 
formed in low glaſs-veſſels, called, from their neck be- 
ing bent to one fide, retorts: to the farther end of the 
neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the 
furnace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the 
uſe of a refrigeratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this 
effe&, ſome are accuſtomed, eſpecially in warm wea- 
ther, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally applying wet 
cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel 
of cold water. R 


SEcT. VIII. Sublimat ion. g 


218. As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſe- 
uently capable of being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from 
Fed matters by the foregoing proceſs; ſo various ſo- 
lid bodies are ſubjected to a fimilar treatment. Fluids 
are ſaid to diſtil, and ſolids to ſublime; though ſome- 
times both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. 
If the ſubliming matter concretes into a maſs, it 18 com- 
monly called a ſublimate; if into a powdery form, 
flowers. | 
219. The principal ſubjects of this operation are, 
volatile alkaline ſalts ; neutral ſalts, compoſed of vola- 
tile alkalies and acids, as ſal ammoniac; the ſalt of am- 
ber, and flowers of benzoin; mercurial preparations; 
and ſulphur. Bodies of themſelves not volatile are fre- 
quently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile 
ones: thus iron 1s carried up by ſal ammoniac in the 
preparation of the flores martiales. | 
220. The fumes of ſolid bodies in cloſe veſſels riſe 
but little way, and adhere to that part of the veſſel 
where they concrete. Hence a receiver or condenſer 
is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding operation 
a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall vial, or the like, 
being frequently ſufficient. The moſt -commodious ap- 
paratus for the ſublimation of particular ſubſtances, and 
the moſt advantageous method of conducting the ſeve- 
ral proceſſes, will be afterwards delivered. ; 


SECT. IX. Expreſſion. 


221. The preſs is ehiefly made uſe of for forcing 
out the juices of ſucculent herbs and fruits, and the 
inſipid oils of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels. 

222. The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be 
previouſly well beat or ground ; but herbs are to be 
only moderately bruiſed. The ſubje& is then inclu- 
* 3 a hair. bag, and preſſed betwixt wooden plates, 
u tne common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice runs 
rom it, 

223: The expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in 
= one manner as that of juices; only here, iron plates 
"Th p 2 to the wooden ones there made uſe of. 
© ubject is well pounded, and included in a ſtrong 


canvas-bag, betwixt which 
a hair. cloth is . and the plates of the preſs 
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224. The inſipid oils of all the unQuous ſeeds are Elements- 


obtained, uninjured, by this operation, if performed 
without the uſe of heat, which though it greatly pro- 
motes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time im- 
preſſes an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſi- 
tion to grow rancid, 

225. The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances 
generally carry with them a portion of their eſſential 
oil: hence the ſmell and flavour of the expreſſed oils of 
nutmegs and mace, They are very rarely found im- 
pregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſub- 
jet: oil of muſtard-ſeed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and 
void of acrimony as that of almonds, the pungency of 
the muſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the 
expreſſion, 0 


SECT. X. Exſiccation. 


226. Tart are two general methods of ex/iccating 
or drying moiſt bodies: in one, their humid parts are 
exhaled by heat; in the other, they are imbibed or 
abſorbed by ſubſtances whoſe ſoft and ſpongy tex- 
ture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately com- 
bined with or diffolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables 
and their juices, require the firſt; ſuch as are only ſu 
perficially mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble pow- 
ders are ground with water, are commodiouſly ſepara- 
ted from it by the ſecond. 

227. Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſicca- 
ted by the natural warmth of the air; the aſſiſtance of 
a gentle artificial heat may, nevertheleſs, in general, 
be not only ſafely, but advantageouſly had recourſe to. 
By a moderate fire, even the more tender flowers may 
be dried in a little time, without any loſs either of their 
odour or lively colour; which would both be greatly 
injured or deſtroyed by a more flow exficcation in the 
air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid 
kind, as horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy graſs, and arum, loſe their 
virtues by this proceſs, however carefully performed; 
but far the greater number retain them unimpaired, 
and oftentimes improved. 

228, The thicker vegetable juices may be exſicca- 
ted by the heat of the fun; or, where this is not ſuffi- 
cient, by that of a water bath, or an oven 8 
warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till 
they begin to thicken, and then treated as the forego» 
ing: this proceſs, termed inſpiſ/ation or evaporation, 
has been ſpoken of already. Ihe juices of ſome plants, 
as arum-root, briony-root, orris root, wild cucumbers, 
&c. ſeparate, upon ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick 
part which falls to the bottom, and a thin aqueous 
one which ſwims above it: this laſt is to be poured off, 
and the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth: prepara» 
tions of this kind have been uſually called feculz; that 
of the wild cucumber, is the only one which practice 
now retains. 

229. Indiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a 
thick conſiſtence, may be eaſily freed from the greateſt 
part of it, by dropping them on a chalk- ſtone, or ſome 
powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, which rea- 
dily imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of 
fluid is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it 
may be ſeparated by decantation or filtration. 


SECT. XI. Comminution. 


230, COMMINUTION is the bare reduction of ſolid 
| cohercut 
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Elements. coherent bodies into ſmall particles or powder. The 
methods of effecting this are various, according to the 
texture of the ſubject. | 

231. Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and 
not very hard, and mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat 
moiſt ones, are eaſily pulverized in a mortar. 

232. For very light dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the 
roots of a tenacious texture, the mortar may in ſome 
caſes be previouſly rubbed with a little ſweet oil, or a 
few drops of oil be-occaſionally added: this prevents 
the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and the 
others from cobering under the peſtle. Camphor is 
moſt commodiouſly powdered, by rubbing it with a 
little rectified ſpirit of wine. 8 

233. Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of 
oranges and lemons, &c. are molt conveniently raſped ; 
and foft oily bodies, as nutmegs, paſſed through a 
grater. 

234. The comminution of the harder minerals, as 
calamine, cryſtal, flint, &c. is greatly facilitated by 
extindion; that is, by heating them red hot, and 
quenching them in water: by repeatiog this proceſs a 
few times, molt of the hard ſtones becomes eaſily pul- 
verable. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied 
to any of the alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, in- 
ſtead of an inſipid powder, we produce an acrimonious 
calx or lime. | 

235. Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering 
in their natural ſtate, prove extremely brittle when 
heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily divided into ſmall par- 
ticles by dextrous agitation. Hence the officinal me- 
thod of pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and, at the in- 
ſtant of its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, 
briſkly ſhaking it in a wooden box. The comminution 
of metals in this manner is termed by the metallur- 
gilts granulation. | 

236. On a fimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, 
may be reduced into powder in large quantity, by 
diſſolving them in boiling water, ſetting the ſolution 
over a moderate fire, and keeping the fan conſtantly 
ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its par- 
ticles, disjoined by the fluid, from re-uniting together 
into larger maſlcs, | 

237. Powders are reduced to a great degree of 
fineneſs by zriturating or rubbing them for a length 
of time in a mortar. Such as are not diſſoluble in wa- 
ter, or injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moi- 
ſtened with it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and levt- 
gated or ground on a flat ſmooth marble or iron 
plate; or where a large quantity is to be prepared at 
times, in mills made for that uſe. 

238. Commiaution, though one of the molt ſimple 
operations of pharmacy, has, in many caſes, very con- 
ſiderable effects. The reſinous purgatives, when fine - 
ly triturated, are more eafily ſoluble in the animal- 


fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic and leſs 


irritating than in their groſſer ſtate. Crude antimony, 
which when reduced to a tolerably fine -powder dif- 
covers little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great 
degree of ſubtlety, proves a powerful alterative in 
many chromcal diſorders, 

239. By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be 
made to float in the lighteſt fluids, for a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to their greater or leſs degree 
c« tenuity, Hence we are furniſhed with an excellent 


PHARMACY, 


ſometimes a menſtruum for another not fuſible of it- 


criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and a * —_: 


thod of ſeparating the more ſubtle parts f — 
groſſer, diſtinguiſhed by the name a 
waſhing over. See 275, &C. 


Secr. XII. Fuſion. 


240. Fus10x- is the reduction of ſolid bodies into 
a ſtate of fluidity by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſſag. 
ces, the pure earths and the ſolid parts of animal; 
and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of . 
fire ; ſome in a very gentle heat, whilſt others require 
its utmoſt violence. ' 

241. Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, 
liquefy in a gentle warmth; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and 
the mineral bitumens, require a heat too great for the 
hand to ſupport; fixed alkaline ſalts, common alt, and 
nitre, require a red or almoſt white heat to melt them; 
and plaſs, a full white heat. 

242. Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and 
lead, flow long before ignition: antimony likewiſe 
melts before it is vifibly red-hot, but not before the 
veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of antimony de- 
mands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a 
red heat ; gold and filver require a low white heat; 
copper, a bright white heat; and iron, an extreme 
white heat, | 

243. One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes 


ſelf in the ſame degree of fire. Thus red-hot ſilver 
melts on being thrown-into melted lead leſs hot than 
itſelf : and thus if ſteel, heated ta whiteneſs, be taken 
out of the furnace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur; 
the ſulphur inſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to 
melt with it ; hence the chalybs cum ſulphure of the 
ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, remarkably im- 
pedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which, 
when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur, s 
ſcarce to be perfectly melted by a very ſtrong fire: 
hence the method, deſcribed in its place, of purifying 
Zinc, a metal which ſulphur has no effect upon, from 
the lead ſo frequently mixed with it. - 
244. Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which 
mingles in fuſion with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and 
other like matters, even the calces and glaſſes prepared 
from metals themſclves, float diſtinct upon the ſurface, 
and form what is called ſcoria or drofs. Where the 
quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, it 
is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the whole 
into a conical mould: the pure metal or regulus, tho 
ſmall in quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in 
the lower narrow part of the cone, and when con- 
gealed may be eably freed from the ſcoriæ by 3 
hammer. The mould ſhould be previouſly 8 
or rather ſmoked, to make the metal come freely out; 
and thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent the explo- 
Gon which ſometimes happens from the ſudden conte 
of melted metals with moilt bodies, | 


SECT. XIII. Calcination. 


245. By calcination is underſtood the reductio 
ſolid bodies by the means of fire, from a coherent * 
powdery ſtate, accompanied with a change of xn 
quality; in which laſt reſpect this proceſs differs fro 
comminution. 


; . Tus 
246. To this head belong the burning of * 


ng of 


art IT. 
ob table and animal matters, otherwiſe called u/tion, inci- 


neration, or concremation ; and the change of metals 
into a powder, which in the fire either does not melt, 
or vitrifes, that is, runs into glaſs, N Dk, 

247. The metals which melt before ignition, are cal- 
cined by 3 them in fuſion for ſome time. The 
free admiſſion of air is eſſentially neceſſary to the ſuc- 
ceſs of this operation; and hence, when the ſurface of 
the metal appears covered with calx, this muſt be ta- 
ken off or raked to one fide; otherwiſe, the remain- 
der, excluded from the air, will not undergo the change 
intended. If any coal, or other inflammable matter that 
goes not contain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into 
the veſſel, the effect expected from this operation will 
not be produced, and part of what 1s already calcined 
will be revived or reduced; that is, it will return into 
its metallic form again. 

248, Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to 
melt in, calcine with a much leſs heat than 1s ſufficient 
to make them low. Hence the burning or ſcorifica- 
lien of ſuch iron or copper veſſels as are long expoſed 
to a conſiderable fire without defence from the air. 
Gold and filver are not calcinable by any degree of fire. 
249. In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; 
nevertheleſs, the weight of the calx proves greater than 
that of the metal employed. The antimonial regulus 
gains about one-eleventh part of its weight; zinc, 
ſometimes one-tenth ; tin, above one-fixth ; and lead, 
in its converſion into minium, oftentimes one-fourth. 

250. The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, fil- 
ver, and mercury excepted) is greatly promoted by 
vitre. This ſalt, expoſed to the fire in conjunction with 
any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates their inflammable 
matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompanied with 


CAS. 
Pharmaceutical PREPARATIONS, 


SEC. I. The more Simple Preparations. 


The preparation of EARTHY and ſuch other pulverable 
bodies as will not diſſolve in water. 


252. Theſe ſubſtances are firſt to be pulveriſed in a 

8 and then levigated with a little water, upon a 

2 ſmooth marble, into an impalpable powder: 

m- is to be dried upon a chalk-ſtone, and afterwards 

et by for a few days, in a warm, or at leaft very dry 

place, ” | 

*53- After this manner are to be prepared, 

254. Verdegrit. L. | 

255 Antimony. L. E. 

250. Crab'f claws. L. E. 

257. Coral. L. E. 0 

258. Chalk, L. E. This is firſt to be powdered, 
and then well waſhed with water, till the latter 

; comes off without either colour or taſte. E. 

59. Bezovar lone; which is to be moiſtened in the 


levigation "I . E 
Vor, VIII. 1 {pirit of wine _— of water, IL. 
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a hiſſing noiſe : this proceſs is uſually termed deflagra- Elements. 


tion or detonation. 

251. All the metallic calces and ſcoriz are revived 
into their metallic ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable 
or animal inflammable matter. They are all more dif. 
ficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals themſelves ; 
and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 
excepted, can be made to melt at- all, without ſome 
addition, in the ftrongeſt fire that can be produced in 
the common farnaces. The additions called fuxes, em- 


ployed for promoting the fuſion, conſiſt chi-fly of fix- . 


ed alkaline ſalts: a mixture of alkaline ſalt with in- 
flammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 
reducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring 


the calx into fuſion and to revive it into metal. Such a 


mixture is commonly prepared from one part of nitre 
and two parts of tartar ; by grinding them well toge- 
ther, ſetting the powders on fire with a bit of coal 
or a red-hot iron, then covering the veſſe], and ſuffer- 
ing them to deflagrate or burn, till they are changed 
into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the com- 
mon reducing flux of the chemiſts; and is called from 
its colour, the black flux. Metallic calces, or ſcoriæ, 
mingled with twice their weight of this compound, 
and expoſed to a proper fire, in a cloſe-covered cru- 
cible, melt, and reſume their metallic form : but tho? 
they received an increaſe of weight in the calcination, 
the revived metal is always found to weigh conſiderably 
leſs than the quantity which the calx was made from. 


For a more particular account of all theſe proceſſes, 
and an explanation of the principles on which they de- 
pend, ſee ChtmisTRY pam, and the articles them- 
ſelves as they occur in the order of the alphabet. 


PaxT II. PREPARATIONS any COMPOSITIONS; 


Containing thoſe of the Lonpdox and EDIN BURG PHARMACOPOELAS, as directed in the 
LAST editions. 


260. Calamine ſtone, previouſly calcined, is to be 
had from thoſe who make braſs. L. E. 

261. Blood:flone. L. E. 

262. Lapis lazuli. E. 

263. Pearls. L. E. 

264. Crab's eyes, ſo called. L. E. 

265. Oyſter-/hells, waſhed clean from dirt, (IL). The 
hollow ſhells are to be preferred to the plain, (E.) 
becauſe they contain more of the fine whiteearth in 
proportion tothe rough outward coat; which laſt 
appears to be largely impregnated with marine ſalt, 

266. Egg. ſhells, freed, by boiling, from the ſkin that 
adheres to them. . 

267. Amber. L. 

268. Tutty. L. E. 

269. In . antimony, calamine, and tutty, 
particu 
into the molt ſubtle powder poſſible. L. 

272. Some few ſubſtances are more advantageouſ- 

ly levigated with ſpirit of wine than with water, 
Thus bezoar has the green colour, uſually expec- 


ted in this coftly, preparation, couſiderably improved 


thereby. A little ſpirit may be added to the other 
animal-ſubllances, if the weather is very hot, and large 
33 2 quan- 


ar care ought to be taken to reduce them 
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Prepara- 


5 nantities of them are prepared at once, to prevent 
ions. 


their running into putrefaction; an accident which, 


W 


| are levigated with water only, Crab's-eyes, which 
abound with animal gelatinous matter, are particularly 
f liable to this inconvenience. 

273. The caution given above for reducing antimo- 
| ny, calamine, and tutty, to the greateſt ſubtlety poſ- 
fible, demands particular attention. The tenderneſs 
of the parts to which the two laſt are uſually applied, 
| requires them to be perfectly free from any admixture 
| of groſs irritating particles. The firſt, when not 
| thoroughly comminuted, might not only, by its ſharp 
| 


neetle-like fpicula, wound the ſtomach, but likewiſe 
anſwers few valuable purpoſes as a medicine, proving 
either an uſ-lcſs load upon the viſcera, or at belt 
” paſſing off without any other ſenſible effect than an in- 
creaſe of the groſſer evacuations z whilſt, if reduced to 


ih a great degree of fineneſs, it turns out to be a medicine 


of conſiderable efficacy. 
274. The molt ſucceſsful method of obtaining theſe 


finer parts by means of water, and continue levigating 

the remainder till the whole becomes fine enough to 

remain for ſome time ſuſpended in the fluid. The pro- 
ceſs is thus diretted in the Edin. Pharm. 

A quantity of water is to be poured upon the levigated 
powder, in a large veſſel, and the veſlel repeatedly 
ſhaken, that the finer parts of the powder may be 
diffuſed through the water: the liquor 1s then to be 
poured off, and ſet by till the powder ſettles. The 
groſs part, which the water would not take up, isto 
be further levigated, and treated in the ſame manner. 

| After this method are prepared antimony, calamine, 
| tutty, bloodſtone, chalk, and lapis lazuli. 

| 275. By this method, which is that commonly 

| practiſed in the preparation of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any required degree of te- 

| nuity; and without the leaſt mixture of the groſs parts, 
r which are always found to remain in them after long 
| continued levigation : all the coarſer matter ſettles at 
| lirſt, and the tiner powder continues ſuſpended in the 
| water, longer and longer, in proportion to the de- 
| gree of its fineneſs, Ihe ſame proceſs may likewiſe 
| be advantageouſly applied to other hard pulverable bo- 
dies of the mineral kingdom, or artificial preparations 
of them; provided they are not ſoluble in, or ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than, water. The animal and abſorbent 
powders, crab's-claws, crab's-eyes, oylter-ſhells, egg- 
ſhells, chalk, pearl, coral, and bezoar, are not well 
adapted to this treatment z nor indeed do they require 
it, Theſe ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in acid juices 
without much comminution : if no acid is contained in 
the firſt paſſages, they are apt to concrete, with the 
mucous matter uſually lodged there, into hard indiſſo- 
luble maſſes ; the greater degree of fineneſs they are 


| 
3 - 
Tt powders of the requiſite tenuity, is to waſh off the 


reduced to, the more are they diſpoſed to form ſuch 


Concretions, and enabled to obſtruct the orifices of the 
ſmall veſſels. 


276. The purification or trying of hog's lard and mut- 


ton ſuet. L. 


Chop them into ſmall pieces, and melt them by a 
gentle heat, with the addition of a liule water; 
chen Krain them from the membranes. 


PHARMACY. : 


in thoſe circumſtances, ſometimes happens when they . 


ra 


. 2 Part 1 
The uſe of the water is to prevent the fat from pe 
burning and turning black; which it does very effec. th ” 
tually, though it ſomewhat prolongs the proceſs, we 


is likewiſe apt to be in part imbibed by the fat, 


277. The purification of viper*s fat, L. 
Let the fat, ſeparated from the inteflines, be melted 
by a gentle fire, and then preſſed thro? a thin linen 
cloth. 


The quantity of this fat uſually purified at a time i 
ſo ſmall, that the heat may be eaſily regulated ſo 33 
to prevent burning, without the addition of any water, 


278. The deſpumation or clarifying of honey. L. E. 
Let the honey be liquefied in a water-bath, (that ig, 
by ſetting the veſſel containing the honey in a vel. 


| _ of hot water), and the ſcum which ariſes taken 
off. 


The intention of this proceſs is to purify the honey 
from wax or other droſſy matters that have been united 
with it by the violence of the preſs in its ſeparation 
from the comb, and from meal and ſuch like ſubſtan: 
ces which are ſometimes fraudulently mingled with 
it. When the honey is rendered liquid and thin by 
— heat, theſe lighter matters riſe freely to the ſur- 
ace. 


| 279. The drying of fquills. 

Let the ſquill, cleared from its outer ſkin, be cut 
tranſverſely into thin ſlices, and dried with a very 
gentle beat. L. The operation is known to have 
been ſucceſsfully performed when the {quill becomes 
brittle without loſipg its acrimony and bitterneſs. E. 


By this method the ſquill dries much ſooner than 
when only its ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as has been 
uſually directed; the internal part being here laid bare, 
which, in each of the entire coats, is covered with a 
thin ſkin, which impedes the exhalation of the moi- 
ſture. The root loſes, in this proceſs, four fifths of its 
original weight; the parts which exhale appear to 
be merely watery : hence fix grains of the dry root 
are equivalent to half a dram of it when freſhy a ci. 
cumſtance to be particularly regerded in the exhibition 
of this medicine. 


280. The burning of ſponge. 

Burn the ſponge in a cloſe earthen veſſcl, until it be- 
comes black and eafily friable, then powocer it 112 
glaſs or marble mortar. L. The ſponge 1s to be cut 
in ſmall pieces, and well freed from earthy matters 
previous to the operation,” and is to be frequent) 
irred during the time of burning. E. 


This medicine, only lately received in the diſpenſa - 
tory, has been in ule for a conſiderable time, and em- 
ployed againſt ſcrophulous diſorders and cutaneo"s 
foulneſſes, in doſes of a ſcruple and vpwards- Its vir. 
tues ſeem to depend upon a volatile ſalt, juſt forme 
and combined with its own oil; if the ſponge be d. 
Rilled with a ſtronger heat, it yields a large propor''®n 
of that ſalt in its proper form. The ſalt is in this pre- 
paration ſo far extricated, that if the burnt ſponge be 
ground in a braſs mortar, it corrodes the metal, lo 45 
to contract a diſagreeable taint, and ſametimes en eme- 
tic quality. | . 

A good deal of addreſs is requiſite for ming 


* II. 
2 this proceſs in perfection. The ſponge ſhould be cut 


ns ſmall, and beaten for ſome time in a mortar, that all 

"the tony matters may be got out, which, compared 
wich the weight of the ſponge when prepared, will 
ſometimes amount to a conſiderable quantity, The 
burning hould be diſcontinued as ſoon as ever the mat - 
ler is become thoroughly black. If the quantity put 
into the velſel at once is large, the outſide will be ſuf- 
ficiently burnt before the infide is affected; and the 
volatile ſalt of the former will in part eſcape before 
that in the latter is begun to be formed. The beſt me- 
thod of avoiding this inconvenience ſeems to be, to 
keep the [ponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch a machine 
4s is uſed for the roaſting of coffee. 


281. The calcination of hartſhorn. L. 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a potter's farnace, till they 
ecome perfectly white; then powder and levigate 
them after the ſame manner as the other earthy bo- 
dies. 


The intention here is, totally to burn out and expel 
the ol, ſalt, and other volatile parts, ſo as to leave 
only a white inſipid animal earth. For this purpoſe, a 
{trong fire and the free admiſſion of air are neceſſary. 
The potter's furnace is directed merely for the ſake of 
convenience; where this is not to be had, any com- 
mon furnace or ſtove may be made to ſerve: on the 
bottom of the grate ſpread ſome lighted charcoal, and 
above this lay the horas. The whole will burn vebe- 
mently ; the vegetable matter is reduced to aſhes ; and 
the horns are burnt to whiteneſs, ſtill retaining” their 
original form, by which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the other: they ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 
grown cold, to prevent their imbibing any fixed ſalt 
from the vegetable aſhes moiſtened by the air. The 
horns left after the diſtillation of the volatile ſalt and 
oil of hartſhorn are as proper for this uſe as any other; 
that proceſs only collecting ſuch parts as are here diſ- 
ſipated in the air. 

Calcined hartſhorn is the pureſt of the animal ab- 
ſorbent powders; as being perfectly free from any 
glutinous or oily matter, which moſt of the others 
abound with, It appears nevertheleſs to be one of the 


weaxeſt in abſorbent power, or the molt difficult of ſo- 
lution in acids. 


L. 


Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe- ones if they are dry, are 
to be boiled in a ſmall quantity of water until they 
become ſoft ; then preſs out the pulp thro? a ſtrong 
lair-fieve, and afterwards boil it down to a due 
conſiſtenee, in an earthen veſſel, over a gentle fire; 


282. The extraction of pulps. 


to prevent its burning. 
233. The pulp of caſia fiſtularis is in like manner to 
be boiled out from the bruiſed pod, aud reduced af- 


the water, * 


284, The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and freſh, 


are to be preſſed out thro? the fieve, without any 
previous bofling. 


285. The training ſtorax. L. 
Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; then preſs it out 


betwixt warm iron plates; and ſeparate the Rorax, 
I 


taking care to keep the matter continually ſtirring, - 


terwards to a proper couſiſtence, by evaporating 
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now purified, from the water. Prepare- 
The ſtorax commonly met with, ſtands greatly ia 3 0 L 


need of purification. It contains a large quantity of 
woody matter, which this proceſs effectually frees it 
from, though in other reſpects liable to ſume inconve- 
niences. The woody ſubſtance in ſome meaſure de- 
fends the ſtorax from the action of the preſs, and re- 
tains part of it behind; at the ſame time that the ſto- 
rax is apt to ſuffer a conſiderable diſſipation of its vo- 
latile parts, in which its fragrance and principal virtue 
conſifi. To prevent as much as poſſible this laſt in- 
convenience, the operator ought carefully to avoid 
uſing a greater heat than is abſolutely neceſſary; and 
as ſoon as the ftorax is ſufficiently ſoftened, to be expe- 
ditious in the ſtraining of it. 

Storax may be excellently purified by means of ſpi-— 
rit of wine, which this reſin totally diſſolves in, ſo as 
to paſs thro” a filtre, the impurities alone being left. 
If the ſtorax is afterwards wanted in a ſolid form, it 
may be recovered from this ſolution by gently diſtilling 
off the ſpirit, which will elevate very little of its fla- 
vour, or by pouring to it a quantity of water, See 


Sea. vi. 9 3. 


286. Strained opium, or the Thebaic extract. L. 

Take of opium, cut into flices, one pound; diſſolve it 
into the conſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint of boiling 
water, with care to prevent its burning; and whillt 
it remains quite hot, ſtrongly preſs it from the fe- 
ces, thro? a linen-cloth ; the ſtrained opium is then 
to be reduced, by a water-bath or other gentle heat, 
to its original conſiſtence. 

Opium, thus ſoftened by a ſmall quantity of water, 
paſſes the ſtrainer entire, the fæces only being left 
behind. If it was diſſolved in a large quantity of 
water, its reſinous and gummy parts would be ſepa— 
rated from one another. 


Where large quantities of opium are purified at 
once, the inſpiſſation is moſt commodiouſly performed 
in a water- bath; but ſmall quantities may be very 
ſafely inſpiſſated, by placing the veſſel immediately 
over a gentle fire, the matter being kept ſtirring, and 
the veſſel occaſionally removed from the fire whenever 
there is any ſuſpicion of its becoming too hot. The 
groſſer impurities of the opium are by this proceſs ef- 
fectually ſeparated; but ſome of. its heterogeneous ad- 
mixtures, couſiſt ing chiefly of duſt and farinaceous 
matters, are ſo fine, as partly to paſs along with it 
through the pores of the ſtrainer when dilated by the 
prefs: this manifeſtly appears upon boiling the ſtrained 
opium in water, and afterwards in ſpirit; when a con- 
fiderable quantity of earthy matter will be left, which 
is not ſoluble in either of thoſe menſtrua. 

287. The other gums, as ammoniacum, galbanum, 

aſafœtida, and the like, are purified after the ſame 
manner; only here a larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury. If the reſinous part hap- 
pens to ſubſide, take it out, and reſerve it to be added 
again towards the end of the inſpiſſation, that it may 
unite with the reſt into one uniform mals. 
Any gum that melts eaſily, as galbanum, may like- 
wiſe be purified by including it in a bladder, and krep- 
ing it in boiling water, until the gum becomes ſoſt 
enough to be preſſed from its impurities through a 
canvas ſtrainer. L. 


33Z2 288, Pre- 
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Prepara- 288, Preparation of millepeder, &c. 

n millepedes are to be incloſed in a thin canvas- 
cloth, and ſuſpended over hot ſpirit of wine, in a 
cloſe veſſel, till they are killed by the ſteam, and 
rendered friable. L. E. 

Purification of iron filings, —Let the filings be laid 
upon a ſieve, and a magnet applied below, ſo that 
they may be gradually attracted through it. E. 

Preparation of iron filings. —Let purified filings of iron 
be laid in a moitt place till they fall down in ruſt, 
which is to be rubbed into an exceeding fine pow- 
der. E. 


SECT, Il. Subſtances extracted from Vegetables 
by Expreſſion. 
§. 1. Juices. 


289. Jvicts are obtained from the ſucculent parts of 
plants, by including them, after being properly cut, 
bruiſed, &c. in a hair-bag, and preſſing them, be- 
twixt wooden checks, in the common ſcrew-preſs, 
as long as any liquor drops from them. 


290. The harder fruits require to be previouſly well 
beaten or ground ; but herbs are to be only moderately 
bruiſed; for if theſe are over bruiſed, a large quantity 
of the herbaceous matter will be forced out along withthe 
Juice. Hempen or woollen bags are apt to communi- 
cate a diſagreeable flavour; the threads of theſe like- 
wiſe {well in proportion as they imbibe moiſture, ſo as 

in great mealure to prevent the free percolation of the 
uice. | | 
291. The fluids thus extracted from ſucculent fruits, 
both of the acid and ſweet kind; from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and water-creſſes; from the 
acid herbs, as ſorrel and wood - ſorrel; from the aperi- 
ent lacteſcent plants, as dandelion and hawkweed; and 
from ſundry other vegetables, contain great part of 
the peculiar taſte and virtues of the reſpective ſubjects. 
The juices, on the other hand, extracted from moſt of 
the aromatic herbs, as thoſe of mint and the fragrant 
Turkey balm, commonly called balm of gilead, have 
ſearce any thing of the flavour of the plants, and ſeem 
to differ little from decoctions of them, made in water, 
boiled till the volatile odorous parts have been diſſipa- 
ted. Many of the odoriferous flowers, as the lily, 
violet, hyacinth, not only impart nothing of their fra- 
grance to their juice, but have it totally deſtroyed by 
the previous bruiſing. From want of ſufficient atten- 
tion to theſe particulars, practitioners have been fre- 
quently deceived in the effects of preparations of this 
claſs: juice of mint has been often preſcribed as a ſto- 
machic, though it wants thoſe qualities by which 
mint itſelf, and its other preparations, operate in that 
intention. 

292. The juices thus forcibly preſſed out from plants, 
differ from thoſe which flow ſpontaneouſly or from in- 
eiſions; theſe laſt conſiſting chieſty of ſuch fluids as are 
not diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance of the vege- 
table ſubject, but elaborated in diſtinct veſſcls, or ſe- 
creted into particular receptacles. From poppy- heads, 
flghtly wounded, there iſſues a thick milky liquor, 
which dries, by a moderate warmth, into opium; whilſt 
the juice obtained from them by preſſure is of a dark 
green colour, and far weaker virtue. 


293. Juices newly expreſſed are generally thick, 
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viſcid, and very impure : by colature, a quantity of Prey 


roſs matter is ſeparated, the juice becomes thinner 
fimpid, and better fitted for medicinal] purpoſes, though 
as yet not entirely pure: on A it becomeg 
again turbid, and apt to run into a fermentative or 
putrefactive ſtate. Clarification with whites of e 
renders the juices more perfectly fine; but there are 
few that will bear this treatment without a manifet 
injury to their flavour, taſte, and virtue, 

294. The moſt effectual method of purifying and 
preſerving theſe liquors is, to let the ſtrained liquors 
ſtand in a cool place till they have depoſited their grof. 
ſer feces, and then gently paſs them ſeveral times thrg' 
a fine trainer till perfeRly clear ; when about th 
part their weight of good ſpirit of wine may be added, 
and the whole ſuffered to ſtand as before: a freſh ſe- 
diment will now be depoſited, from which the liquor 
is to be poured off, ſtrained again, and put into ſmall 
bottles that have been waſhed with ſpirits and dried, 
A little oil is to be poured on the ſurface, ſo as ve 
nearly to fill the bottles, and the mouths cloſed with 
leather, paper, or ſtopped with ſtraw, as the flaſks in 
which Florence wine is brought to us: this ſerves to 
keep out duſt, and ſuffers the air, which in proceſs of 
time ariſes from all vegetable liquors, to eſcape; which 
air would otherwiſe endanger the burlting of the 
glaſſes, or, being imbibed afreſh, render their contents 
vapid and foul, The bottles are to be kept on the 
bottom of a good cellar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method, juices may be preſerved a 
year or two; and ſome for much longer time. 


Pal 
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295. The ſcorbutic juices, Cc. 


Take of the juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, two pints; 
brooklime, water-creſſes, each one pint ; Seville 
oranges, a pint and quarter. Mix them together, 
let them ſtand till the feces have ſubſided, and then 
either pour the liquor off clear, or paſs it through a 
trainer. I. ER, 

Take of juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, oranges, water- 
ereſſes, each two pints ; ſpirituous nutmeg- water, 

half a pint. Mix all together, and ſet by the liquot 
till the feces have ſubſided; then pour off the clear. 
E. 


Theſe juices are of conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes 
expreſſed in the title; and may be taken, from an ounce 
or two to a quarter of a pint, two or three times 2 
day. They generally increaſe the urinary ſecretion, 
and ſometimes introduce a laxative habit. 


296. Inſpiſated juice, commonly called extract, of 
wol//bane. 


Let the freſh leaves of wolfſbane be included in a can 
vas bag, and ſtrongly ſqueezed in a preſs, in order 
to give out their juice, which 1s to be inſpiſſated to 
the conſiſtence of thick honey, in veſſels expolcd to 
the ſteam of boiling water, keeping it carefully ſtit- 
riag towards the end. | 3 

After the ſame manner are prepared the inſpiſſate 
juices or extracts of belladonna, flammula Joe, 
hyoſciamus, and ſtramonium. E. 


297. Inſpiſſated juice, or extracb, of hemlock. 
Having expreſſed the juice of the freſh leaves and ſtalks 


of hemlock while in flower, as directed for ; 


bane, and inſpiſſated it to the conſiſtence of honey ; 
let the whole cool, and then add as much of the 
owder of dried hemlock-leaves as is ſufficient to 
make the maſs of a due conſiſtency for pills. Care, 
however, mult be taken, that the evaporation pro- 
ceed only as far as to admit about a fifth part of the 


powder. 


5 2. ExPRESSED OILS. 


298. ExerRESSED oils are obtained chiefly from certain 
ſeeds and kernels of fruits, by thoroughly pounding 
them in a ſtone-mortar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, and then including 
them in a canvas bag, which is wrapped in a hair- 
cloth, and ſtrongly preſſed betwixt iron plates. The 
canvas, if employed alone, would be ſqueezed fo cloſe 
to the plates of the preſs as to prevent the oil from 
running down: by the interpoſition of the hair- 
cloth, a free paſſage 1s allowed it. 


299. Sundry machines have been contrived both for 
grinding the ſubject and preſſing out the oil, in the 
way of buſineſs. To facilitate the expreſſion, it is euſto- 
mary to warm either the plates of the preſs, or the ſub- 
je& itſclf after the grinding, by keeping it ſtirring in 
a proper veſſel over the fire: the oil, liquefied by the 
heat, ſeparates more freely and more plentifully. When 
the oil is defigned for medicinal purpoſes, this practice 
13 not to be allowed: for heat, eſpecially if its degree 
is ſufficient to be of any conſiderable advantage for 
promoting the ſeparation, renders the oil leſs ſoft and 
palatable, impreſſes a diſagreeable flavour, and increaſes 
its diſpoſition to grow rancid: hence the colleges beth 
of London and Edinburgh expreſsly require the ope- 
ration to be performed without heat. 
Nor are the oils to be kept in a warm place after 
their expreſſion, Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than that of the human body, they 
loſe their emollient quality, and become highly rancid 
and acrimonious, Too much care cannot be taken for 
preventing any tendency to this acrid irritating ſtate, 
in medicines ſo often uſed for abating immoderate ir- 
ritation, 
So much are theſe oils diſpoſed to this injurious al- 
teration, that they frequently contract an acrimony 
and rancidity while contained in the original ſub- 
„As. Hence great care is requiſite in the choice of 
the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, which are often met 
with very rancid: almonds are particularly liable to in- 
conveniences of this kind. 
zoo. Expreſſed oils are prepared for mechanic uſes 
from lundry different ſubjects, as nuts, peppy-ſeed, 
hemp. ſeed, rape- ſeed, and others. Thoſe directed for 
mcvicinal purpoſes in the London and Edinburgh Phar- 
macopœias, are, 
301. Oi of almonds. L. E. 
302. Oil of linſzeed. L. E. 
303. Oil of muſtard feed.” * 
304. Ol of ricinus. E. 
- 305, The oil of almonds is prepared from the ſweet 
0 Hoe almonds indifferently; the oils obtained from 
* orts being altogether the ſame Nur are the dif- 
ene of the other oils very conſiderable, the diſcri- 
eil * qualities of the ſubjeAs not reſiding in the 
. A thus obtained by expreſſion: the oil of 
ra-aecd is as ſoft, inſipid, and void of pungency, 
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as that of ſweet almonds, the pungency of the muſtard Prepara- 
remaining entireinthe cake left after the expreſſion. The n 
ſeveral oll differ in ſome of their properties from one 
another; but in medicinal qualities they appear to be 

all nearly alike, and agree in one common emollient 
virtue. They ſoften and relax the ſolids, and obtund 
acrimonious humours: and thus Become ſerviceable, 
internally, in pains, inflammations, heat of urine, hoarſe- 

neſs, tickling coughs, &c.; in glyſters, for lubricating 

the inteltines, and promoting the ejection of indurated 
feces; and in external applications for tenfion and ri- 

gidity of particular parts. Their common doſe 1s half 

an ounce: in ſome caſes, they are given to the quan- 

tity of three or four ounces. The moſt commodious 

forms of their exhibition we ſhall ſee hereafter, in the 
ſection of Emulſiont. 

306. The oils expreſſed from aromatie ſubſtances differ 
from the foregoing, in retaining for the moſt part an 
admixture of the aromatic matter of the ſubject. Thus 
nutmegs and mace yield, upon expreſſion, an oil im- 
pregnated with the flavour of the ſpices; and an oil 
expreſſed from anifeeds, has a great ſhare of the pecu- 
liar ſmell of the feeds. A purgative oil alſo is extrac- 
ted in America from the purgative feeds of the rici- 
nus. It does not appear that other qualities of vege- s 
tables are communicated to their expreſſed oils. 

307. The rinds of the ſeveral varieties of oranges, 
lemons, and-citrons, yield by a kind of expreſſion their 
eſſential oils almoſt pure, and nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
which are obtained from them by diſtillation. The eſ- 
ſential oils, in which the fragrance and aromatic warmth 
of theſe fruits reſide, are contained in numerous little 
veſicles, which may be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye, 
ſpread all over the ſurface of the peel, If the rind is 
cut in ſlices, and the flices ſeparately doubled or bent 
in different parts, and ſqueezed between the fingers, 
the veſicles burſt at the bending, and diſcharge the oil 
in a number of fine ſlender jets. A glaſs-plate being 
ſet upright in a glaſs or porcelane veſlel, and the flices 
ſqueezed againſt - the plate, the little jets unite into 
drops upon the plate, and trickle down into the veſſel 
beneath. But though this proceſs affords the true na- 
tive oil, in the ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in the ſub- 
ject, unaltered by fire or other agents, it is not practi- 
cable to advantage, unleſs where the fruit is very plen- 
tiful, as only a ſmall part of the oil it contains can 
thus be, extracted or collected. 

The oil is more perfectly feparated by rubbing the 
rind upon a Jump of ſugar. The ſugar, by the in- 
equality of us ſurface, produces the effect of a raſp in 
tearing open the oily veſicles; and in proportion as the 


- veſicles are opened, the ſugar imbibes the oil. When 


the outward part of the lump is ſufficiently moiltened, 
it is ſcraped off, and the operation continued on the 
freſh ſurface, The oil thus combined with the ſugar, 
is fit for molt of the uſes to which it is applied in a. 
fluid ſtate. Indeed, the pure eſſential oils obtained by 
diitillation are often purpoſely mixed with ſugar, to 
render their uſe the more commodious. 


SECT. III. Infuſions in different Menſtrua.” 


$ 1. Ixrusioxs Ad D DEcocTions ix WATER. 
Wart, the direct menſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſaline parts of vege- 
tables, Its action, however, is not limited to _ ; 
the 
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Prepara- the reſinous and oily principles being, in moſt vege - 


tions. 


tables, ſo intimately blended with the gummy and ſa- 


Une, as to be in great part taken up along with them: 


ſome of the reſinous cathartics, and moſt of the aro- 
matic herbs, as well as bitters aud aſtringents, yield 
to water the greateſt part of their ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dicinal virtue. Even of the pure eſſential oils and odo- 


rous reſins of vegetables, ſeparated from the other prin- 


ciples, water imbibes a part of the flavour; and by the 


artificial admixture of gummy or ſaline matter, the 


whole ſubſtance of the oil or reſin is made diſſoluble in 
water. 

308. Of pure falts, water diſſolves only certain de- 
terminate quantities, (ſee n* 162): by applying heat, 
it is generally enabled to take up more than it can do 
in the cold, and this in proportion to the degree of 
heat; but as the liquor cools, this additional quantity 
{-parates, and the water retains no more than it would 
have diſſolved without heat. With gummy ſubſtances, 
on the other hand, it unites uolimitedly, diſſolving more 
and more of them till it-loſes its fluidity: heat expe- 
dites the action of the water, but cannot enable it to 
take up more than it would do, by allowing it longer 
time in the cold. The active parts extracted from moſt 
vegetables by water, and oils and refins made ſoluble 
in water by the artificial admixture of gum, partake of 
this property of pure gums, being diſſoluble without 


ſaturation. 


zog. It has been imagined that vegetables in a freſh 
ſtate, while their oily, reſinous, and other active parts, 
are already blended with a watery fluid, would yield 
their virtues to water more freely and more plentifully 
than when their native moiſture has been diſſipated by 
drying. Experience however ſhews, that dry vege- 
tables in general give out more than freſh ones, wa- 
ter ſeeming to have little action upon them in their re- 
cent ſtate. If, of two equal quantities of mint, one 
be infuſed freſh in water, and the other dried and then 
infuſed in the like quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the dry herb will be re- 
markably the ſtrongeſt: and the caſe appears to be the 
fame 1n all the vegetables that have been tried. 

310. In all the preparations deſcribed in this ſec- 
tion, it is to be underſtood that the ſabjeas mult be 
moderately and newly dried; unleſs when they are ex- 
preſsly ordered to be taken freh; in which caſe it is 
to be judged that their virtues are deſtroyed or impair- 
ed by drying. ö 

311. The native colours of many vegetables are 
communicated to water along with their medicinal 
matter: many impart a colour different from their own; 
and others, tho? of a beautiful and deep colour them- 
ſelves, give ſcarcely any to the menſtruum. Of the 
firlt kind are the yellow and red flowers; of the ſecond, 
the leaves of molt plants; of the third, ſome of the 
blue flowers, as thoſe of cyanus and larkſpur. Acid 


| liquors change the infuſions of moſt flowers, the yellow 


ones excepted, to a red; and alkalies, both fixed and 
volatile, to a green. 

312. From animal-ſubRances, water extracts the ge- 
latinous and nutritious parts, whence glues, gellies, 
broths, &c.; and along with theſe, it takes up prin- 
ciples of more activity, as the acrid matter of cantha- 
rides. It diſſolves alſo ſome portion of calcined calca- 
reous earths, both of the animal and of the mineral 


matter, | 


Art. i. Infuffons in coLD Water, 
313. Inſuſion of carduus, 


Take an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedic. 
tus, and a pint of common water; let them ſteep for 
fix hours without heat, and then filter the liquor 
through paper. 


By this management, only the finer parts of the car. 
duus are extracted, and the infution proves an agree. 
able light bitter: it fits eaſier on the ſtomach than any 
other medicine of the bitter kind; whereas, by long 
continued maceration, or by the application of heat, 
the groſſer and more ungrateful parts are taken up, 
and the liquor becomes nauſeous, {o as to provoke vo- 
miting. The light infuſion is often given with great 
benefit in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, where the com. 
mon bitters do not agree. It may be flavoured at plea- 
ſure with aromatic materials; inftead of pure water, a 
mixture thereof with ſome grateful diſtilled ſpirituous 
water, as 12 ounces of common water, and four of the 
ſpirituous water of orange-peel, may be uſed for the 
menſtruum. The little quantity of ſpirit contained in 
this compound will not conſiderably vary the diſſolving 
power of the water. 

314. Many other vegetables may be advantageouſly 
treated in the ſame manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may be obtained, by re- 
turning the liquor upon freſh quantities of the ſubjeR, 
the water loading itſelf more and more with the active 
parts. Theſe loaded infuſions are doubtleſs applicable 
to valuable purpoſes in medicine, as they contain, in a 
ſmall compaſs, the finer, more ſubtle, and active prin- 


ciples of vegetables, in a form readily miſcible with 
the fluids of the human body. 


315. Tintture of mint. E. 


Take half an ounce of the dry leaves of ſpearmint, 
and a pint of ſimple mint- water. Steep them in a 
cloſe veſſel, in a warm place, for four hours, and 
then ſtrain out tbe tincture. 


The diſtilled water of mint is impregnated with as 
much of the volatile parts of the herb, as water can be 
made to retain by diſtillation, By infuſion, however, 
it ſtill takes up more, being equally effectual, as a men- 
ſtruum, with freſh water; hence the tincture proves 
very rich in the virtue of the mint. This is another 
uſcful method of obtaining ſtrong infuſions from vege- 
tables, and it may be varied at diſcretion; the diſtilled 
water of one plant may be employed as a menſtruum 
for another. 


316. Infuſion of Peruvian bark. 

Take an ounce of Peruvian bark reduced into fine 
powder, and twelve ounces of water. Macerate 
without heat for twenty-four hours, occa(ionaliy 
ſhaking the veſſel ; then pour off the clear liquot, 
and paſs it through a fine ſtrainer. 


The infuſion appears to be one of the beſt prepara- 


tions of the bark for weak ſtomachs, and may begiven 
in doſes of two or three ounces, in intermitting fevers, 
and in other diſorders where the corroborating virtucs 
of bark are required, 


317. Tar- 
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317. Tar- water. 


Take of tar, two pounds; water, one gallon, Stir 
them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod; and 
aſter ſtanding to ſetile' for two days, pour off the 
water for uſe. | 


Tar-water was ſome time ago recommended to the 
world as a certain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all dil- 
eaſes; a flow yet effectual alterative in cachexics, 
ſcurvies, cblorotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, and 
other chronical complaints; and a ſudden remedy in 
acute diſtempers which demand immediate relief, as 
plc urifies, peripneumonies, the ſmall- pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medicine, though certainly 
{ir interior to the character that has been given of it, 
i doubtleſs, in many caſes, of conſiderable utility: it 
ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, and occaſions ſome conſider- 
able evacuation, generally by perſpiration” or urine, 
though ſometimes by tool or vomit : hence it is ſup- 
poſed to act by increaſing the vis vitæ, and enabling 
nature to expel the morbific humors. 


318. Lime-water. 
Take a pound of quicklime, and a gallon and a half 


of water, Pour the water gradually upon the lime ; 
and when the ebullition is over, let the whole ſtand 
to ſettle 3 then filter the liquor through paper. L. 
Take a pbund of freſh burnt qu.cklime, and two gal- 
lons of water. 
upon the lime; and when the ebullition is over, 
rongly ſhake the veſſel; then let the whole ſtand 
zt reſt, that the lime may ſettle; and after two 
days filter the liquor, which is to be kept ia veſſels 
cloſely topped. E. 

A lime-water may be prepared in the ſame manner 
from calcined oyſter-ſhclls. 


321, Lime-water has been found of great ſervice 
in ſerophulous and ſcorbutic complaints; in ſome kinds 
of alvine fluxes, female weakneſſes, and other diforders 
proceeding from a laxity and debility of the ſolids ; 
particularly in corpulent and phlegmatic habits. It 
appears likewiſe to be poſſeſſed of a lithontriptic power, 
and in ſundry celculous caſes has procured conſiderable 
relief: the lime-water prepared from calcined oyſter- 
hulls is found to be, in this intention, more efficacious 
than that of the common ſtone or chalk lime. It is 
given internally, in the doſe of a quarter of a pint, 


three or four times a-day ; and likewiſe uſcd externally 
for waſhing fovl ulcers, 


— 


Compound lime-water. E. 


Take of ſaſſafras, root and bark, ſhaved, two ounces ; 
nutmegs, well bruiſed, three drams; liquorice, ſliced, 
one ounce; lime-water, freſh prepared, four pints. 
Digelt them together for two days, 1n a very cloſe 
veſſel; and then ſtrain the liquor. 


Lime- water leſs compounded. L. 


Take of liquorice, one ounce ; ſaſſafras-bark, half 


_ ——_ imple lime- water, fix pints. Macerate 
x out heat for two days; and then ſtrain the 
'quor, 


Lime- water more compounded. L. 


Take of guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a pound ; li- 


Pour the water by little and little 
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quorice, one ounce; ſaſſafras-bark, half an ounce ; Prepara- 


coriander-feeds, three drams ; ſimple lime- water, fix 
pints. Macerate without heat for two days; and 
then ſtrain off the liquor. 


In all theſe compoſitions, the additional articles 
take off the ill flavour of the lime-water, render it 
more grateful both to the palate and ſtomach, and 
at the ſame time conſiderably promote its medicinal 
efficacy, eſpeciaily when intended againſt cutaneous 
diſorders, and foulneſs of the blood and juices. 'They 
may be taken in the ſame quantities as the ſimple 
lime water, and continued for ſome time; the patient 
keeping moderately warm during their uſe, 


319. The Cretaceous potion. 


Take of prepared chalk, gum arabic, of each one 
ounce ; fine ſugar, half an ounce ; common water, 
two pints; ſ{pirituous nutmeg-water, two Ounces. 
Mix them together. E. 


Art. it. Infufions in Borting Water. 


320. Simple bitter infuſion. L. 


Take of gentian root, freſh yellow rind of lemon- 
ro carefully freed from the inner white part, each 
alf an ounce; dry yellow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, freed in like manner from the white, one dram 
and a half; boiling water, three quarters of a pint. 
Macerate for an hour or two ; then filter the liquor 
through paper, or paſs it through a ſtrainer, with- 
out preſſure, 
This is a very elegant and uſeful bitter; as agree- 
able to the taſte as can well. be contrived, the pills 
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communicating a fine flavour; which is the only ad- 


dition that the gentian ſtands in need of. 
32t. Purging bitter infuſion. L. 

Take of ſena, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freſh, each 
three drams ; gentian root, yellow rind of Seville 
orange-peel, dry; leſter cardamom- ſeeds, freed from 
the huſkz, each half a dram ; boiling water, five 


ounces by meaſure. Macerate them together; and 
when cold, (train off the liquor. 


322. Bitter infuſion with ſena. E. 

Take of ſena, one dram; gentian root, ſweet fennel- 
ſeeds, each half a dram ; boiling water, a quarter 
of a pint. Infuſe them for four hours, and then 
Rrain the liquor. 

This infuſion may likewiſe be prepared with two, 
three, or more times the quantity of ſena. 


Both theſe are uſeful purging bitters. The quan- 
tities here preſcribed are. intended for one doſe ; the 
firſt is the largeſt, and the other the ſmalleſt doſe in 
which ſena is uſually given. 


323. Common infuſion of ſena. L. 


Take of ſena, an ounce and a half; cryſtals of tartar, 
three drams ; leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, freed from the 
huſks, two drams; water, one pint. Boil the cry- 
tals of tartar in the water until they are diſſolved; 
then pour the water, whilit it continues boiling, 
upon the other ingredients; and when cold, ſtrain 
off the liquor for uſe. 


In the former L. Pharmacopœia, an alkaline ſalt was 
| uled 
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uſed in the infuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid one here 
directed. The firſt was ſuppoſed to promote the ope- 
ration of the medicine, by ſuperadding a degree of 
purgative virtue of its own, and by enabling the wa- 
ter to extract ſomewhat more from the capital ingre- 
dient than it would be capable of doing by iticlf ; 
whilſt acids have rather a contrary effect. Experience, 
however, has ſufficiently ſhown, that this infuſion, and 
the following one with lemon-juice, do not fail in 
their intention; and, in a medicine very nauſeous to 
many, it is of principal conſequence to prepare it ſo, 
that the lighteſt and leaſt diſguſtful parts may be ex- 
tracted. Alkaline falts increaſe the offenſiveneſs of 
the ſena ; whilſt cryſtals of tartar conſiderably improve 
the colour of the infuſion, and likewiſe render the 
taſte to ſome perſons leſs diſagreeable. Soluble tartar 
ſhould ſeem a good ingredient in theſe kinds of com- 
politions, as it not only improves the taſte, but pro- 
motes the purgative virtue of the medicine: this ad- 


dition alſo renders the infuſion leſs apt to gripe or oe- 


cation flatulencies, 


324. Infuſion of ſena with lemon. L. 


Teke of ſena, an ounce and a half; yellow rind of 
lemon-peel, freſh, one ounce; Ilemon-juice, one 
ounce by meaſure ; boiling water, one pint. Ma- 
cerate them together; and when cold, {train off the 
infuſion. 


This is a very pleaſant and ſufficiently efficacious 
purge : the Committee obſerve, that it is the moſt 
agreeable form they have been able to contrive for the 
exhibition of ſena to ſuch as are more than ordinarily 
offended with its flavour. The doſe is from two ounces 
to four, 


325. Infuſion of tamarind; with ſena. L. 


Take of tamarinds, ſix drams; cryſtals of tartar, ſena- 
leaves, of each one dram ; coriander-ſeeds, half a 
dram ; brown ſugar, half an ounce; boiling wa- 
ter, eight ounces, Macerate the ingredients in a 
cloſe earthen veſſel unglazed, ſhaking it now and 
then. After four hours ſtrain off the liquor. This 


intulion may be made with a double or triple quan- 
tity of ſena. 


326. Infuſion of rhubarb. E. 


"Take of rhubarb, half an ounce ; boiling water, half 


a pint. Infuſe them for a night, and to the ſtrain— 


ed liquor add one ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon-. 


water. 


This appears to be one of the beſt preparations of 
rhubarb when defigned as a purgative; water extract - 
ing its virtue more effectually than either vinous or 
ipirituous menſtrua: in this reſpe& rhubarb differs 
from moſt of the other vegetable cathartics. 


327. Infufion of flammula jovis. E. 
Take of the dried leaves of the flammula jovis, two 
drams; boiling water, one pint. Macerate for a 
quarter of an hour; then let the liquor boil a little, 


and ſtrain it, This may be made alſo with three 
or four drams of flammula jovis. 


328. Tindure of roſes. 
Jake of red roſe-buds, freed from the white heels, 


half an ounce ; ſtrong ſpirit (called /) of vitrio] 


one ſcruple; boiling water, two pints and a half. Prepans 


double-refined ſugar, one ounce and a half. Firk 


mingle the ſpirit of vitriol with the water in 3 
glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel, and in this mixture 
macerate the roſes ; when the liquor is grown cold 
{train it, and add the ſugar. IL. ; 
Take of red roſes, cleared from the heels and dried 
one ounce ; ſpirit of vitriol, one dram ; bei. 
water, four pints; white ſugar, two-ounces, Ma. 
cerate the roſes with the boiling water for four 
hours in an unglazed earthen veſlel; then add the 
acid, and, after the liquor is trained, the ſugar, E. 


This tincture is of an elegant red colour, and makes 
a very grateful addition to juleps in hzmorrhages, au 
all caſes that require mild coolers and ſubaſtringents 
it is ſometimes taken with boluſes or electuaries of the 
bark; and likewiſe makes a good gargle. 


329. Mucilage of gum-arabic. E. 


Take of gum-arabic-in powder, four ounces; hot wa- 
ter, fix ounces ; mix them, diligently rubbing them 
together all the time, and ſtrain through a linen 
cloch. 


330. Mucilage of gum tragacanth. E. 


Take of gum tragacanth in powder, one ounce hot 
water, Pal a pint, Macerate for 24 hours; then 
rub the ingredients well together, and ſqueeze the 
mucilage through a linen-cloth, 


; Art. iii. Drcocrioxs. 
331. Tux effect of boiling differs from that of infuſion 


in ſome material particulars. One of the moſt obvious 
differences is, that as the eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours refide, are volatile in the 
heat of boiling water, they exhale in the boiling along 
with the watery ftream, and thus are loſt to the re- 
maining decoction; whereas both in cold and hot infu- 
ſions they are preſerved. Odorous ſubſtances, and thoſe 
in general whoſe virtues depend on their volatile parts, 
are therefore unfit for this treatment. The ſoluble 
parts of theſe may, nevertheleſs, be united in this form 
with thoſe of bodies of a more fixed nature, by boul- 
ing the latter till their virtues are ſufficiently extrac- 
ted, and then infuſing the former in this decoction. 
332. The extraction of the virtue of the ſubject is uſual- 
ly promoted or accelerated by a boiling heat; but this 
rule is leſs general than it is commonly ſuppoſed to be. 
We have already obſerved, that Peruvian bark gives 
out its virtue more perfectly by cel infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome caſes, boiling occaſions a manifelt 
diſunion of the principles of the ſubject: thus, when 
almonds are triturated with cold water, their oil, blend - 
ed with the mucilaginous or other ſoluble matter of the 
almond, unites with the water into a milky liquor call- 
ed an emulſion ;5 but on boiling them in water, the 
oil ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface; and if the molt 
perfect emulſion be made to boi), a like ſeparation 


happens. 
333. The white decoction. L. 


Take of calcined hartſhorn, prepared, two ounces; 
gum- arabic, two drams; water, three pints. Boi 
them till only two pints remain; and then ſtrain © 
the liquor, This 
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This decoRion is uſed as common driak in acute diſ- 
bens, eaſes attended with a looſeneſs, and where acrimonious 
humours abound in the prime vie. The or is added 
ia order to render the liquor lightly glutinous, and 
thus enable it to ſuſtain more of the calx ; which is 
the ingredient that the colour, but probably not the 
virtue, of the medicine depends upon. Calcined hartſ- 
horn has no quality from which it {gems capable ei- 
ther of conſtringing and r A. the veſſels, gi- 
ving a greater degree of eonſiſteney to thin fluids, or 
obtunding acrimonious humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid jnices ; but acrimony and acidity are very 
different : there are few. (perhaps none of the acute ) 
diſorders of adults attended with the latter; and few 
of infants are unaccompanied therewith, Some have 
propoſed ftarch-as an ingredient in theſe kinds of de- 
coctions; a ſmall quantity of this ſoft gelatinous, fari- 
naceous ſubſtance ſhould ſeem to be greatly preferable 
to the earthy calx. It may be obſerved, that the wa- 
ter is not enabled by the boiling to diflolve any part 
of the calx; and that in the decoRion the earth is 
only diffuſed in ſubſtance thro? the water, as it would 
be by agitation. . 


334. Decoction of the woods, E. 


Take of guaiacum ſhavings, three ounces; raifins of 
the ſun, ſtoned, two ounces; ſaſſafras wood ſhaved, 
liquorice ſliced, of each one ounce; water, one 
gallon, Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with the wa- 
ter, over a gentle fire, to the conſumption of ane 
half: adding towards the end, the ſaſſafras and li- 
quorice, Strain out the liquor without preſſure. 


This decoction is very well contrived; and if its uſe 
is duly continued, will do great ſervice in ſome cuta- 
neous diſeaſes, foulneſs of the blood and juices, and 
ſome diſorders of the breaſt ; particularly in cold phleg- 
matic habits, It may be taken by itſelf in the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint, two or three times a- day, 
or uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of mercurial or anti- 
monial alteratives; the patient in either caſe keeping 


2 in order to promote the operation of the me- 
leine. 


335. Decoction of marſhmallow root. E. 


Take of marſhmallow root, moderately dried, ſix 
ounces; large raiſins, toned, two ounces; common 
water, ſix pints. Boil to four pints, adding the 
other ingredients towards the end. Strain out the 
liquor, and let it ſettle till fine. 


This decoction is intended chiefly as an emollient, 
to be liberally drank of in nephritic paroxyſms; in 
which caſes, by ſoftening and relaxing the parts, it 
oy relieves the pain, and procures an eaſy paſ- 
age for the ſabulous matter. Two or three ounces of 
this decoction may be taken for a doſe. 


336. Pectoral decoction. L. 


Take common barley, ſtoned raifins, figs, each two 
* 3 liquorice, half an ounce; water, four pints. 
a boil the water with the bar! ey, then add the 
3 = laſtly (juſt before the end of the pro- 
— the figs and liquoricez the boiling is to be 
= wo {o long, that the liquor, when ſtrained, 
v be no more than two pints, L. 
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This decoction is an uſeſul ſoft pectoral; and very Prepara- 
agreeable to the palate. It is a good auxiliary in e. 
ſharp defluxions on the breaſt and lunge, and has ſome- 
rug done ſervice by itſelf, It may be drank at plea- 

ure. 


337. Barley-water., L. E. 


Take of pearl-barley, two ounces; water, four pints, 
Firſt waſh the barley from the mealy matter that 
adheres to it, with ſome cold water ; then boil it a 
little with about half a pint of freſh water, which 
will acquire a conſiderable tinge from it. Throw 
away this tinged water ; put the barley into the 
water preſcribed, made firſt to boil ; and continue 
the boiling till half the water is waſted; then ſtrain. 


This liquor is to be drank freely, as a diluter, in fe- 
vers and other diſorders. However trivial medicines 
of this claſs may appear to be, they are of greater 
importance in the cure of acute diſcaſcs, than many 
more laborious preparations. 


338. Mucilage of quince-ſeeds. L. 


Take of quince-ſeeds, one dram ; water, fix ounces 


by meaſure. Boil them over a ſoft fire, till the wa- 
ter grows ſlimy almoſt like the white of an egg; 
then paſs it through a linen cloth. 


This is a pleaſant ſoft mugilage, of a ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh taſte, and a light agreeable ſmell: in theſe re- 
ſpects, and in its 5 ſolability in water, it differs 
from the mucilage of gum-tragacanth, to which ſome 
have ſuppoſed it ſimilar : it has another difference, to 
its diſadvantage, being apt to grow mouldy in keep- 
ing. | 

[339]—349. Viper-broth. L. 

Take a middle-fized viper, freed from the head, ſkin, 
and inteſtines, and two pints of water. Boil them 
to a pint and a half; then remove the veſſel from 
the fire; and when the liquor is grown cold, let the 
fat, which congeals upon the ſurface if the viper 
was freſh, be taken off. Into this broth, whilſt 
warm, put a pullet of a moderate fize, drawn and 
freed from the ſkin, and all the fat, but with the 
fleſh entire. Set the veſſel on the fire again, that 
the liquor may boil ; then remove it from the fire, 
take out the chicken, and immediately chop its fleſh 
into little pieces: put theſe into the liquor again, 
ſet it over the fire, and as ſoon as it boils up, 


our out the broth, firſt carefully taking off the 
cum. 


Here all the circumſtances ſubſervient to the perfec- 

tion of the broth are carefully ſet down: and even 

lain chicken-broth, for the uſe oſ the ſick, ought to 
made in a fimilar manner. 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt preparations of the 
viper; all the benefit that can be expected from that 
animal being by this means obtained. Tt is very nu- 
tritious and reſtorative food: continued for a length of 
time, it has ſometimes done good ſervice in leprous and 
other obſtinate cutaneous difeaſes. The dried fleſh of 
the vipers brought from abroad is not at all ſuperior 
to the freſh vipers of our own country; the wines and 
tincture of the animal, probably, have little virtue; 
the volatile ſalt, however ſtrongly recommended by 
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ſome, does not appear to differ from that producible 
from every animal-ſubſtance. 


350. Decoction of ſencka. E. 


Take of ſeneka, rattleſnake root, one ounce; water, 
a pint and a half. Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 


The virtues of this decoction will be eaſily under - 
flood from thoſe of the root which it is prepared from. 
The doſe, in hydropic cafes, and rheumatic or arthri- 
tic complaints, is two ounces ; to be repeated three or 
four times a-day, according to its effect. 


351. The common fomentation. L.. 
Take of abrotanum leaves dried, ſea-wormwood tops 
dried, camomile-flowers dried, each one ounce ; 
bay-leaves dried, half an ounce; water, fix pints. 


Lightly boil them, and ftrain out the decoction for 
uſe, ; 


It is left to the choice of the apothecary to take ei- 
ther the male or female abrotanum, that is, ſouthern- 
wood or lavender-cotton : which, though differing from 
one another, in ſome reſpect may be looked upon as 
fimilar with regard to the purpoſes for which this com- 
poſition is intended : nor indeed can either of them 
give much aſſiſtance to camomile-flowers and worm- 
wood. The uſe of this decoction is expreſſed. in its 
title : ſpirit of wine, which is commonly added in fo- 
mentations, is left to be directed by the preſcriber, in 
ſuch quantity as particular caſes may require. 


352. The common decoction for ghyſtert. L. 
Take of mallow- leaves dried, one ounce ; camomile 
flowers dried, ſweet fennel-feeds, each half an 


ounce ; water, one pint. Boil them together, and 
ſtrain out the decoction for uſe. 


The title of this decoction ſufficiently expreſſes its 
uſe, as the baſis of glyſters. 


353. The common decoction. E. 
Take of camomile - flowers, one ounce ; carway- ſeeds, 
half an ounce; water, two quarts. Boil for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then ſtrain out the liquor. 


This decoRion is intended to anſwer the purpoſes 
of both the N It is leſs loaded with in- 
ut 


gredients than either, not perhaps for that reaſon 
the leſs uſeful. 


F 2. Wurrs. 
356. Muſtard-whey. 


Take milk and water, of each a pint; bruiſed mu- 


ſtard-ſeed, an ounce and a half. Boi] them toge- 
ther till the curd is perfectly ſeparated ; afterwards 
ſtrain the whey through a cloth. 


This is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt 
efficacious method of exhibiting muſtard. It warms 
and invigorates the habit, and promotes the different 
ſecretions. Hence, in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, 
it will often ſupply the place of wine. It is alſo of 
uſe in the chronic rheumatiſm, palſy, dropſy, &c. The 
addition of a little ſugar will render it more agreeable. 


The doſe is an ordinary tea-cupful four or five times 
a-day. | 


537. Alum-nwhey, 
Boil two drams of powdered-alum in a pint of milk 


| aſſiſts or coincides with, as ſquills, 


Part Il. 


till it is curdled ; then ſtrain out the whey, 


This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the ben 


menſes, and in a diabetes or exceſſive diſcharge of 
urine.— The doſe is two, three, or four ounces, ac. 
cording as the ſtomach will bear it, three times a. day. 
If it ſhould occaſion vomiting, it may be diluted, 


| 583. Scorbutic whey, 

This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the ſeor- 
butic juices in a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, 
however, is to be expected from eating the plants 
than from their expreſſed juices. 


The ſcorbutic-plants are, bitter-oranges, brooklime, 
garden ſcurvy-graſs, and water-creſles. | 


$ 3- VINEGARS. 


359. VIV EGA extracts the virtues of ſeveral medi. 
cinal ſubſtances in tolerable perfection: but at the 
ſame time ns acidity makes a notable alteration iq 
them, or ſuperadds a virtue of a different kind ; and 
hence it is more rarely employed in this intention than 
eas. aqueous or ee menſtrua. Some drugs, 
owever, vinegar, for particular purpoſes, excellently 
arlic, ammo- 
niacum, and others: and in many caſes, where this 
acid is itſelf principally depended on, it may be ad- 
vantageouſly A N with the flavour of certain 
vegetables ; moſt of the odoriferous flowers impart to 
it their fragrance, together with a fine purpliſh or red 
colour. Violets, for inſtance, if freſh parcels of them 
are infuſed in vinegar in the cold for a little time, 
commuhicate to the liquor a pleaſant flavour, and 
deep purpliſh red colour. Vinegar, like other acids, 
added to watery infuſions or decoctions, generally pre- 
cipitates a part of what the water had diſſolved. 


60. Vinegar of ſquills. 

Take of dried Zauills, — AL; ; vinegar, ſix pints, 
Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar with a gentle 
heat ; then preſs out the liquor, and ſet it by till 
the feces have ſubſided : the vinegar being after- 
wards poured off, add to it about one-twelfth its 
quantity of proof-ſpirit, that it may keep the longer 
from growing mothery. . i 

Take {of the dried root of ſquills, four ounces; dr- 
ſtilled vinegar, two pints; proof-ſpirit, two oun- 
ces. Macerate the root with the vinegar for eight 
days; then add the ſpirit ; and-when the faces have 
fubſided, pour off the clear liquor. £. 


This is a medicine of great antiquity : we find, in à 
treatiſe attributed to Galen, an account of its prepara- 
tion, and of many particular virtues then aſcribed to 
it, It is a very powerful ſtimulant, aperient, and 
attenuant of tenacious juices z and hence is frequently 
uſed with good ſucceſs in diſorders of the breaſt oc- 
caſioned by a load of thick viſcid phlegm, for promo” 
ting urine in hydropic caſes, &c. The doſe of this 
medicine is from a dram to half an ounce. Where 
crudities abound in the firſt paſſages, it may be gien 
at firſt in a larger doſe, to evacuate them by vom. 
It is moſt conveniently exhibited along with ci” 
mon or other agreeable aromatic waters, which pre- 
vent the nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in ſmall do- 
ſes, be apt to occaſion. 


64. Wixks. 


epara* 
tons. 
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94. Winxs. 


361. Tax original intention of medicated wines 
was, that medicines, which were to be continued for 
a length of time, might be taken in the moſt familiar 
and agreeable form ; by this means a courſe of reme- 
dies was complied with, notwithſtanding the repug- 
nance and averſion which the fick often manifeſt to 
thoſe directly furniſhed from the ſhops ; and hence the 
inferior ſort of people had their medicated ales. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as vinous liquors excellently extraQ the vir- 
tues of ſeveral ſimples, and are not ill fitted for keep- 
ing, they have been employed as officinal menſtrua al- 
ſo; and ſubſtances of the greateſt efficacy are truſted 
in this form. As compounds of water and inflam- 
mable ſpirit, they take up ſuch parts of vegetables and 
animals as are ſoluble in thoſe liquors; though moſt 
of them abound at the ſame time with a mucilaginous 
or viſcous ſubſtance, which renders them leſs effectual 
menſtrua than purer mixtures of water and ſpirit. 
They contain likewiſe a ſubtle acid, which ſomewhat 
further obſtructs their action on certain vegetable and 
animal matters, but enables them, in proportion to its 


quantity, to diſſolve ſome bodies of the metallic kind, 


and thus impregnate themſelves with the corroborating 
virtues of ſteel, the alterative and emetic powers of 
antimony, and the noxious qualities of lead. | 
Note, To all the medicated wines, after they have 
been ſtrained, you may add about one-twentieth 
their quantity of proof-ſpirit to preſerve them from 
fermentation. They may be conveniently kept in 
the ſame kind of glaſs-bottles that wines generally 
are for common uſes, which ſhould likewiſe be 
corked with the ſame care. L. 


362—364. Alkaline aloetic wine, L. 

Take of any fixed alkaline ſalt, eight ounces ; ſoco- 
torine aloes, ſaffron, myrrh, each one ounce ; ſal 
ammoniac purified, fix drams ; mountain wine, two 
pints, Macerate without heat for a week or long- 
er; then filter the wine through paper. 


This is the elexir proprietatis Helmontii, with ſome 
little variations which affect the compounder rather 
than the compoſition, 

Helmont and others have entertained a very high 
opinion of this medicine, and looked upon it as * a 
vivify ing and preſerving balſam, capable of continuin 
health and prolonging life to the utmoſt poſſible li- 
mits.” The medicine is doubtleſs a very efficacious 
and uſeful one for many purpoſes : it may be ſo ma- 
naged as to attenuate viſcid juices and open obſtruc- 


tions in the remoter parts, and promote evacuation by 


almoſt all the emunQtories. In doſes of one, two, or 
three drams, it increaſes the urinary ſecretion ; and if 
the patient is kept moderately warm, generally proves 


diaphoretic or ſudoriſic; i | b 
el ed. 


g 365, a. Bitter wine. L. ; 
Tike of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon · peel, freſh, 
each one ounce ; long pepper, two drams ; moun- 
tain wine, two pints. Macerate without heat, and 


{train out the wine for uſe. 


uh is a very elegant bitter, which the addition of 
ong pepper renders conſiderably warmer than the 
I 


the 
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watery infuſion. 
already ſeen, make a bitter of a very grateful flayour. 
« The ſpice here added was ſelected after the trial of 
many other materials.” 


365, b. Bitter wine. E. 


Take of gentian root, half an ounce ; Peruvian bark, 
one ounce ; dried orange-peel, two drams ; canella 
alba, one dram ; proof-ſpirit, four ounces ; white- 
wine, two pints. Firſt pour on the proof-ſpirit, 
then the wine; macerate four days, and ſtrain. 


This wine ſupplies the place of the ſtomachic tinc- 
ture of the former pharmacopceia. 


366. Antimonial or emetic wine. 


Take of crocus of antimony, waſhed, one ounce; 
mountain wine, a pint and a half, Digeſt without 
heat, and filter the wine through paper. L. 

Take of glaſs of antimony, levigated, one ounce ; 
white wine, one pint. Digeſt for three days, ſha- 
king the mixture now and then, and filter the liquor 
through paper. E. | 


The antimonial wine poſſeſſes the whole virtues of 
that mineral, and may be ſo doſed and managed as 


to perform all that can be effected by any antimoniat 


preparation; with this advantage, that as the active 
part of the antimony is here already diſſolved and ren- 
dered miſcible with the animal-fluids, its operation is 
more certain. Given from 10 to 50 or 60 drops, it 
acts generally as an alterative and diaphoretic ; in lar- 
er doſes, as a diuretic and cathartic ; whilſt three or 
our drams prove for the moſt part violently emetic. 
It has been chiefly uſed in this laſt intention, in ſome 
maniacal and apopleQic caſes; and hence gained th 
name of emetic wine. | 


367. Steel- auine. 


Take of iron filings, four ounces ; cinnamon, mace, 
each half an ounce; Rheniſh wine, four piats. 
| Macerate without heat for a month, frequently ſha- 
king the veſſel; then ftrain off the wine for uſe. L. 
Take of iron-filings, three ounces ; cochineal, half a 
dram ; Rheniſh wine, two pints. Digeſt them to- 
ether for twenty days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 

el ; and then paſs the wine through a filter. E. 


Both theſe wines are ſufficiently elegant ones. Rbe- 


niſh is an excellent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſſolves 
a conſiderable quantity of it: the cochineal, in the 
ſecond, imparts a fine colour ; and the ſpices, in the 
firſt, give the liquor kn agreeable flavour, make it fit 
eaſier on the ſtomach, and likewiſe promote its medi- 
cinal efficacy. 

368. Steel-wine is a very uſeful preparation ofthis me- 
tal, and frequently exhibited in chlorotic and other in- 
diſpoſitions where chalybeates are proper. Boerhaave 
recommends it as one of the nobleſt medicines he was 
acquainted with, for promoting that power in the bo- 
dy by which blood is made, when weakened by a bare 
debility of the over-relaxed ſolids, and an indolent, 
cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of the juices ; for in this 
caſe, ſays he, no virtue of any vegetable or animal 
ſubſlance, no diet or regimen can effect that, which 
is effected by iron ; but it proves hurtſul where the vi- 
tal powers are already too ſtrong, whether this pro- 
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ceeds from the fluids or the ſolids. The doſe is from 
a dram to half an ounce 5; which may be repeated two 


or three times a-day. 


369. Saffron-wine. L. 
Take of ſaffron, one ounce ; canary, one pint. Ma- 
cerate without heat, and ſtrain off the wine. 


Canary has been objeRed to by ſome as an impro- 
per menſtruum for medicinal ſimples, fince it contains 
a large quantity of unctuous matter, which impedes 
its diſſolving power: a pint of this ſort of wine left, 
upon evaporation, two ounces of a mellaginous ſub- 
ſtance, not unlike honey boiled hard. It is neverthe- 
leſs, for ſaffron, a very well adapted menſtruum, as 
not only ſufficiently loading itſelf with its virtues, but 
likewiſe coinciding in the general intention of the me- 
dicine, that of a cordial. The preparation made with 
Canary is alſo better fitted for keeping than when 
wines that have any tendency to acidity are employed; 
for tinctures of ſaffron drawn with theſe laſt ſoon loſe 
their fine colour; whilſt thoſe made with the firſt re- 
tain it for a much longer time. 'The doſe of this 
tincture is from one dram to three or more. 


370. Wine of ipecacoanha. L. 

Take of ipecacoanha, two ounces ; yellow rind of Se- 
ville orange - peel, dried, half an ounce; Canary, 
two pints. Macerate without heat, and firain out 
the wme. | 


371 . Tincture of ipecacuanha, E. 


Take of ipecacuanha in powder, one ounce z moun- 
rain wine, one pint. After three days digeſtion, 
let the tincture be filtered for uſe. 


Both theſe wines are very mild and fafe emetics, 
and equally ſerviceable in dyſenteries alſo, with the 
ipecacuanha in ſubſtance ; this root yielding nearly all 
its virtues both to the mountain and Canary wines 
here ordered, as it does a good ſhare of them even to 
aqueous liquors. The common doſe is an ounce, more 
or leſs, according to the age and ſtrength of the 
patient. 


372. Viper-wine. I. 


Take of dry vipers, two ounces; mountain, three 
pints. * Macerate with a gentle heat for a week; 
and then ſtrain off the wine. 


It has been diſputed, whether live or dry vipers are 


preferable for making this medicine : ſuch as are mo- 


derately and newly dried, are perhaps the moſt eligible, 
fince, by exficcation, they ſeem to lofe only their phleg- 
matic or aqueous parts. Whether they communicate 
to the wine, either when uſed freſh or dry, ſo much 
virtue as they are fuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 
doubted. Some compoſitions under this name have 
been highly celebrated, as reſtoratives, in debilities 
and decays of conſtitution ; but what virtues of this 
kind they poſſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly from other 
ingredients. | 


373. Wine of millepedes. E. 


Take of live millepedes, bruifed, two ounces; Rheniſh 
wine, one pint. Pour the wine on the millepedes 
bruiſed a little; infuſe for twelve hours, and ftraia 


** 
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off the liquor, and ſqueeze it out from the reg. Pa 
tron, 


duum. 


This wine has been commended as an admitable 
cleanſer of all the viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice and obſtructions of the Lidrieys or urinary 
paſſages, of excellent fervice in almoſt all chronica 
diſtempers, even in ſcrophulous and ſtrumous ſwellin 
and in defluxions of rheum upon the eyes. But thoſe 
who expected theſe extraordinary virtues from it, haye 
often been deceived; and at preſent there are few 
who have any great dependence on it. It is direded 
to be given from half an ounce to two ounces, 


374. Cephalic tincture. E. 
Take of wild valerian root, four ounces; Virginian 
ſnakeroot, one ounce; roſemary tops, half an ounce; 
French white-wine, fix pints. Digeſt them toge. 
ther for three days, and then filter the tincture. 


This preparation promiſes to be a medicine of con- 
ſiderable utility as a cephalic, that is, in diſorders of 
the nervous ſyſtem, wherein the membranes of the 
brain are often principally affected, as in vertiginous, 
epileptic, and paralytic complaints. 


375. Vinous tinfture of rhubarb. L. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces ; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
freed from the hufks, half an ounce; ſaffron, two 
drams; mountain wine, two pints. Macerate with- 
out heat, and then ſtraia off the tincture. 


This is a warm, cordial, laxative medicine. It is 
uſed chiefly in weakneſs of the ſtomach and bowels, 
and ſome kinds of looſeneſſes, for evacuating the of- 
fending matter, and ſtrengthening the toae of the vil- 
cera. It may be given from half a ſpoonful to three 
or four ſpoonfuls or more, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the diſorder, and the purpoſes it is intended 
to anſwer. 


376. Tindura ſacra. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, eight ounces ; canella alba, 
two ounces ; mountain wine, ten pints. Reduce 
the aloes and canella ſeparately into powder ; then 
mix, and pour on them the wine; afterwards ma- 
cerate without heat, for a week or longer, occa- 
fionally ſhaking the veſſel; laſtly, train off the 
wine. It will be convenient to mix with the pow- 
ders ſome white ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 
prevent the aloes from concreting, which it is apt 
to do upon being moiſtened. L. : 

Take of ſocotorine aloes in powder, one ounce ; Gin- 
ger, Jamaica pepper, each one dram; mountain 
wine, a pint and a half. Digeſt for ſeven days, 
ſhaking the mixture now and then, and then ſtrain 
off the tincture. E. 


This medicine has long been in great eſteem, not 
only as a cathartic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; the 
wine diſſolving all that part of the aloes in which theſe 
2 reſide, a portion only of the leſs active re- 
Inons matter being left. The aromatic ingredients 
are added to warm the medicine, and ſomewhat alle- 
viate the ill flavour of the aloes: canella alba, or eloses, 
are ſaid, among numerous materials that have been 
made trial of, to anſwer this end the moſt ſucceſsfully: 

The tiactura ſacra appears from long expres 
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to be a medicine of excellent ſeyvice in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for _— the primæ 
vir, but likewiſe for attenuating and diſſolving viſcid 
joices in the remoter ports, for ſtimulating the ſolids, 
warming the habit, promoting or exciting the uterme 
urgations, and the hamorrhoidal flux, The doſe, 
as a purgative, is from one to two ounces, or more: 
it may be introduced into the habit, fo as to be pro- 
dyAive of excellent effects as an alterant, by giving 
it in {mall doſes at proper intervals: thus managed, it 
Joes not for a conſiderable time operate remarkably 
by tool ; but at length proves purgative, and occa- 
Gons a lax habit of much longer continuance than that 
produced by the other common cathartics. 


377. Thebaic tincture. L. [See n* 418. ] 


Take of ſtrained opium, two ounces; cinnamon, 
cloves, each one dram; mountain wine, one pint. 
Macerate without heat for a week, and then filter 
the tincture through paper. 


This is the liquid laudanum of Sydenham, with the 
exchange of Canary wine for mountain, and the omiſ- 
fion of an ounce of faffron. The aromatics in the 
form above are in ſo ſmall quantity, that the preſcriber 
can ſcarce expect any confiderable effect from them, 
the proportion of cach that goes to a grain of opium, 
amounting to no more than the fixteenth part of a 
grain: even theſe minute proportions, however, are 
in good meaſure fafficient to take off the ill odour of 
the opium; which ſeems to be all that is intended by 
them. 
378, 379. The principal advantages of exhibiting 
opium in this form are, that by being already diſſolved, 
it exerts itſelf the ſooner in the body ; and that by ſome 
1 liquids are more commodiouſly taken, than a 
olus or pill. The common doſes of the tincture are 
from ten drops to forty, fifty, or more, according to 
the exigences of the caſe. It were to be wiſhed, that 
the doſe could be more exactly aſcertained, by weight 
or meaſure : as the drops may, according to different 
circumſtances, vary in quantity, though in number the 
ſame ; and as an error therein may, in ſome caſes, be 
of miſchievous conſequences, . "I'wenty drops contain 
at a medium about one grain of opium, or rather ſo 
much as that quantity of wine will extract from one 
grain; for the liquor does not diſſolve the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the opium, nor is the ſolution equivalent 
in its effect to the full quantity of opium employed 
in it. 
A liquid opiate, free from the inconveniencies here 


| complained of, will be defcribed under the the head of 
ſpirituous tinctures. 


uns. 


X 380. White dittany wine. E. 
ake of white dittany root, one ounce ; iron filings 
free from ruſt, three drams ; white wine, one pint. 


Digeſt 25 hours, and then ſtrain of the liquor. 


§ 5. ALEs, 


381. Then are two ways of impregnating malt- 
r with the virtues of medicinal e Ma- 
—— the ſubject in the liquor after the fermen- 
vi completely finiſhed ; and fermenting it along 
end of K liquor, or at leaſt adding it towards the 

0: the fermentation, that, by the reſolutive power 
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of that proceſs, its texture way be opened, and its Prepara- 
medicina} parts more fully extracted. Neumann ob- 
ſerves, that the active powers of many vegetables 
are not only eſfectually extracted, but extended, as 
it were, by fermentation : that ſo much pounded nut- 
meg as will lie on the point of a knife, gives a flavour 
to a large vat of fermenting ale; whereas, when 
the fermentation is finiſhed, the quantity of liquor to 
which it gives a like impregnation, is comparatively 
inconſiderable. | | 

As the medicinal ales are chiefly intended for diet- 
drinks, it is not neceſſary to be very exact with regard 
to their doſes, In general, they may be taken to a 
pint or more in the day, and continued as long as ne- 
ceſſary, They ſhould not, however, be long uſed at a 
time, as all bitters are apt to affect the head when 
their uſe is perſiſted in. | 


2 382. Antiſcorbutic ale. | 
Take of horſe-radiſh root, freſh, one pound; great 
water-dock root, ſliced and dried, two pounds; wa- 
ter-trefoil, dried, four ounces. Infuſe them in ten 
gallons of new ale. 


In ſcorbutic diſorders, this ale, uſed as common 
drink, generally does ſervice. 


383. Bitter ale. 

Take of gentian root, four ounces ; lemon peel, three 
ounces; canella alba, two ounces; ale, two gallons, 
Let the ingredieuts be cut ſmall, and ſteeped in the 
ale without heat. 


This is an agrecable ſtomachie ale, ſuperior to the 
common purls and moſt other preparations of that 
kind. 


384. Diuretic ale. 
Take of muſtard - ſeed and juniper-berries, each eight 
ounces ; ſeeds of the wild carrot, ſix ounces; new 
ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


In pravelly complaints, and dropfical habits, this is 
an ufeful diet-drink. 


385. Opening ale. 
Take of ſena, four ounces ; tops of leſſer centaury, 
and wormwood, each three ounces ; of ſocotorine 
aloes, half an ounce. Infuſe in ten gallons of ale. 


Half a pint of this ale may be taken twice a-day, 
or oftener if neceſſary, to keep the body open. 


386. Dr Butler's ale. 


Take of betony, ſage, agrimony, garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Roman wormwood, each three handfulls ; elecam- 
ane roots, each four ounces z new ale, four gal- 
om. The herbs and roots are to be put in a bag, 
and hung in the ale while it works, 


This liquor has ſo far obtained among the common 
people, as to have been frequently made and ſold in 
public houſes. It is uſed in the ſpring, for purifying 
the blood, and preventing ſcorbutic diſorders. 


387. Cephalic ale. 

Take of wild valerian root, ten ounces ; muſtard ſeed, 
whole, ſix ounces; Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
roſemary, or ſage, three ounces; new ſmall ale, ten 
gallons. 0 


The 


P PHARMACY. 


The ingredients of this compoſition are all of the 
warm and ſtimulating kind; and conſequently tend to 
invigorate the nervous ſyſtem, and promote the circu- 
lation of the fluids. In palſies, epilepſies, and verti- 
goes, ſome benefit may be expected from this liquor 
uſed as common drink. 


96. Srimtrvous TINCTURES. 


388. RecrTiritd ſpirit of wine is the direct men- 
ſtruum of the reſins and eſſential oils of vegetables; 
and totally extracts theſe active principles from ſundry 
vegetable matters, which yield them to water either 
not at all, or only in part. It diſſolves likewiſe the 
ſweet ſaccharine matter of vegetables; and generally 
thoſe parts of animal-bodies in which their peculiar 
ſmells and taſtes reſide. 

389. The virtues of many vegetables are extracted 
almoſt equally by water and reQified ſpirit ; but in 
the watery and ſpirituous tinctures of them there is 
this difference, that the active parts in the watery ex- 
trations are blended with a large proportion of inert 

ummy matter, on which their ſolubility in this men- 
— in great meaſure depends, while reQified ſpirit 
extracts them almoſt pure from gum. Hence, when 
the ſpirituous tinctures are mixed with watery liquors, 
a part of what the ſpirit had taken up from the ſubject 
generally ſeparates and ſubſides, on account of its ha- 
ving been freed from that matter which, being blend - 
ed with it in the original vegetable, made it ſoluble in 
water. This, however, is not univerſal ; for the ac- 
tive parts of ſome vegetables, when extracted by rec- 
tified ſpirit, are not precipitated by water, being al- 
moſt equally diſſoluble in both menſtrua. 

390. Rectified ſpirit may be tinged by tables 
of all colours, except blue: the leaves of plants in 


1 which give out but little of their natural co- 
our to watery liquors, communicate to ſpirit the 
whole of their green tincture, which for the moſt 
part proves elegant, though not very durable. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen the colour of ſpi- 
rituous tinctures; and hence have been ſuppoſed to 
promote the diſſolving 2 of the menſtruum, tho? 

ro 


this does not appear from experience: in the trials 
that have been made to determine this affair, no more 
was found to be taken up in the deep - coloured tinc- 
tures than in the paler ones, and often not ſo much: 
if the alkali be added after the extraction of the tine- 
ture, it will heighten the colour as much as when 
mixed with the ingredients at firſt. Nor is the addi- 
tion of theſe ſalts in making tinctures uſeleſs only, 
but likewiſe prejudicial, as they in general injure the 
flavour of aromatics, and ===" a quality ſome- 
times contrary to the intention of the medicine.—Vo- 
latile alkaline ſalts, in many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirit. Acids generally ET it, unleſs when 
the acid has been previouſly combined with the vinous 


ſpirit into a compound of new qualities, called dulcified 
ſpirit. | 
5, 391. General rules for extracting tinctures. 


I. The vegetable ſubſtances ought to be moderately 
and newly dried, unleſs they are expreſsly ordered 
otherwiſe. They ſhould likewiſe be cut and bruiſed 
before the menſtruum is poured on them, 7 


11. If the digeſtion is performed in balneo, the whole 


ſucceſs depends upon the proper mana 
the fire: it * to be all along gentle, 
hard texture o 
augmented ; in which caſe the heat may be increz. 
ſed, ſo as to make the menſtruum boil a little to. 
wards the end of the procels. | 
III. Very large circulatory veſſels ought to be en. 
ployed for this purpoſe, which ſhould be heated be. 
fore they are luted together. | 
Circulatory veſſels are thoſe which are ſo contrived 
and of ſuch a height, that the vapour which ariſes 
during the digeſtion may be cooled and condenſed in 
the upper part, and fall down again into the liquor 
below: by this means the diſſipation both of the ſpi- 
rit and of the volatile parts of the ingredients is pre. 
vented. They are generally compoſed of two Jong. 
necked matraſſes or bolt-heads ; x mouth of one of 
which 13 to be inſerted into that of the other, and the 
juncture ſecured by a piece of wet bladder. The uſe 
of heating the veſſels is, to expel a part of the air; 
which otherwiſe, rarefying in the proceſs, would en- 
danger burſting them or blowing off the uppermoſt 
matraſs. A fingle matraſs with a long neck, or with 
a glaſs-pipe inſerted into its mouth, 1s more commo- 
dious than the double veſſel. Sce 182. 


. n veſſel is to be frequently ſnaken during the 

igeſtion. 

V. All tinctures ſhould be ſuffered to ſettle before 
they are committed either to the filter or ſtrainer. 
VI. In the tinctures (and diſtilled ſpirits likewiſe) de- 
figned for internal uſe, no other . irit (drawn from 
malt, melaſſes, or er ences matter) is to be 

uſed than that expreſsly preſcribed. 

VII. Refin and refinous gums yield tinctures more 
ſucceſsfully, if, after being ground into powder, 
they be mixed with ſome white ſand well waſhed 
and dried, which will prevent their running into 
lumps by the heat. If the powders preſcribed are 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, ſuch an addition is unne- 
ceſſary. 


gement of 


392. Bitter tinddure. L. 


Take of gentian root, two ounces; yellow rind of 
Seville orange - peel, dried, one ounce ; leſſer cardo- 
mom-ſeeds, freed from the huſks, half an ounce; 
proof-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt without heat, and 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


3 93. Bitter tindure, or flamachic elixir. E. 


Take of gentian root, two ounces; dried orange- 
peel, an ounce; canella alba, half an ounce ; cochi- 
neal, half a dram; French brandy, two pints. 4 
them ſleep for four days, and then filter the elixir. 


Both this and the preceding compoſition are ver) 
ufeful ſtomachie bitters. 


394. Tincture of wormwood. E. 


Take of the dried tops of wormwood in flower, four 
ounces ; rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. Mace 
rate for two days; and ſtrain the liquor, preſſing 
it out from the reſiduum; then pour it upon other 
two ounces of wormwood; macerate again for four 
days, and preſs through a lineu- cloth; and laſtly, 
filter the liquor, 4 

393 Aromalic 


Part ll. 


unleſ, | 
the ſubjeQ ſhould require it 2 =_= 


Prepara” 


tions- 


part II. 


395. Aromatic tincture. 


Take of cinnamon, fix drams ; lefſer cardomom-ſeeds, 
freed from the huſks, three drams; long-pepper, 
inger, each two drams ; proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and then ftrain off the tinc- 
ture. . 

Take of cinnamon, fix drams ; leſſer cardomom.- ſeeds, 
an ounce; angelica ſeeds, three drams; long-pepper, 
two drams; proof-ſpirit, two pints. Macerate for 
ſeven days; and then filtre. E. 


This is a very warm aromatic, too much ſo to be 
given without dilution. A teaſpoonful or two may 
he taken in wine, or any other convenient vehicle, in 
languors, weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatulencies, and 
other like complaints. The ſſomachic tincture, deſeri- 
bed hereafter, is ſimilar in intention to this; but con- 


trived leſs hot of the ſpices, that it may be taken by 
itſelf, 


396. Balſamic tindure. 


Take of balſam of copaiba, one ounce and a half; 
balſam of Peru, half an ounce; Engliſh ſaffron, 
one dram; rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint. Di- 
geſt theſe ingredients * in a ſand- heat, for 
three days; and then paſs the tincture through a 
ſtrainer. 


This tincture is an excellent balſamic, both for in- 
ternal and external purpoſes. It is uſually given, in 
doſes of 10, 20, or 30 drops, in the fluor albus, gleets, 
cachexies, ſome kinds of aſthmas and nephritic com- 
plaints, for ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera, and 
corroborating the nervous ſyſtem in general. Some 
caution 1s requiſite in the uſe of theſe reſinous warm 
medicines: in cold, languid, phlegmatic habits, they 
have for the moſt part good effects; but in bilious and 
plethoric conſtitutions, where there is any tendency to 
inflammation or immoderate heat, they are manifeſtly 
prejudicial, and raiſe or continue febrile ſymptoms. 


397. Tincture of cantharides. 

Take of cantharides, bruiſed, two drams ; cochineal, 
half a dram ; proof-ſpirit, a pint and a balf. Di- 
gelt them together ; and afterwards filter the tinc- 
ture through paper. L. 

Take of cantharides, two drams; reQified ſpirit of 
wine, a pint and a half, Digeſt for four days, and 
then filter the tincture. E. 


Theſe tiaQures poſſeſs the whole virtues of the fly, 
and are the only preparations of it deſigned for inter- 


nal uſe; tinctures being by far the moſt commodious 


and ſafe form for the exhibition of this active drug. 
The uſual doſe of theſe tinctures is from 10 to 20 
drops, which may be taken in a glaſs of water, or 
any other more agreeable liquor, twice a-day, and in- 


creaſed by two or three drops at a time, according to 
the effeR. l | F 


398. Tindure of cardomoms. 


Take of leſſer cardomom-ſeeds, huſked, half a pound ; 
proof-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt without heat, and 
ſtrain the tincture. L. | 

ake of leſſer cardomom-ſeeds, fix ounces; proof- 


ſpirit, t inte. k 
: "apy E. Macerate for eight days; and 
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Tinciure of cardamoms has been in uſe for a conſi- Prepara- 


derable time, though but lately received into the diſ- 
penſatory. It is a pleaſant, warm cordial, and may be 
taken, along with any proper vehicle, from a dram to 
a ſpoonful or two. F 


398. Tindare of caſtor. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two ounces ; proof- 
ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt for ten days without heat, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. L. 

Take of Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce and a half; reAified 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Digeſt them for fix days, 
and afterwards ſtrain out the liquor. E. 


400. Compound tincture of caſter. E. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; aſafetida, half an 
ounce; vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one pint. Di- 
geſt for ſix days in a cloſe · ſtopped phial, and then 

rain the tincture. 


This compoſition is a medicine of real efficacy, par- 
ticularly in hyſterical diſorders, and the ſeveral ſymp- 
toms which accompany them. 'The vinous ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac, now uſed inſtead of the volatile oily ſpirit 
preſcribed, is an excellent menſtruum both for the caſtor 
and the aſafetida, and greatly adds to their virtues. 


401, a. Tindure of cinnamon. L. E. 


Take of cinnamon, an ounce and a half; proof - ſpirit, 
a pint. Digeſt without heat, and ftrain off the tinc- 
ture. 


The tincture of cinnamon poſſeſſes the reſtringent 
virtues of the cinnamon, as well as its aromatic cordial 
ones; and in this reſpe& it differs from the diſtilled 
waters of the ſpice. 


401, b. Volatile tinfture of guaiacum. L. 


Take of gum guiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, a pint and a half. Digeſt, without heat, in 
a veſſel cloſe {topped ; and words let the tine- 
ture be paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


This is a very elegant and efficacious tincture; the 
volatile ſpirit excellently diſſolving the gum, and at 
the ſame time promoting its medicinal virtue, In rheu- 
matic caſes, a tea-ſpoonful, taken every morning and 
m_—_ in any convenient vehicle, has proved of ſin- 
gular ſervice. ' 


402. Simple tincture of Peruvian bark. L. E. 


Take of Peruvian bark, four ounces; proof-ſpirit, two 
pints. Digeſt and ſtrain. 


A medicine of this kind has been for a long time 
pretty much in eſteem, and uſually kept in the ſhops, 
though but lately received into the diſpenſatory. 

For general uſe, this is the moſt convenient of the 
bark · tinctures, the proof-ſpirit extraQting nearly all the 
virtues of the bark. It may be given from a tea- 
ſpoonful to half an ounce, or an ounce, according to 
the different purpoſes it is intended to anſwer. 


403. Volatile tincture of Peruvian bark. L. 
Take of Peruvian bark, four ounces ; ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, two pints. Digeft without heat in a veſ- 
fe] cloſe ſtopped; and afterwards {train the tine- 
ture, a 


This tinQure is but lightly impregnated with the 


virtues 


tions. 
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virtues of the bark; and is fo acrimonious, that the 
largeſt doſe which can with ſafety be given of it, can 
contain only a very ſmall quantity of the ſubject. The 
medicine nevertheleſs has its uſes, and may be ſervice- 
able in ſome caſes where the ſtronger are improper, as 
in difficulty of breathing, obſtructions, and oppreſſions 
of the breaſt. Stronger tinctures of this kind may be 
obtained by means of dulciſied ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
or the ſpirit prepared with quicklime. All the three 
may be employed where a large quantity of bark is not 
required, as at the cloſe of the cure of intermittents; in 
weakneſs of digeſtion, attended with a cold ſenſation at 
the ſtomach; and ſome fluxes, particularly thoſe from 
the uterus, where the circulation is languid, the fibres 
relaxed, and where there is a periodical return of ſlight 
feveriſh complaints. In theſe caſes, Dr Lewis ſays he 
has often experienced ſalutary effects from a tinQure 
in dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, given to the quan- 
tity of a teaſpoonful. five or fix times a-day, in any 
appropriated vehicle. | 


404. Compound tenure of Peruvian bark. E. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces; Vir- 


ginian ſnakeroot, gentian, each two drams; French 
brandy, two pints. Let them ſteep together for 
three days, and afterwards ſilter the tincture. 


The ſubſtances here joined to the bark, in many 
caſes, promote its efficacy in the cure of intermittents; 
and not unfrequently, are abſolutely necefſary. In 
ſome ill habits, particularly where the juices are ſlug- 
gith and tenacious, the viſcera and abdominal glands 
obſtructed, the bark by itfelf proves unſucceſsful, if 
Tot injurious; whiltt given in conjunction with corro- 
borant ſtomachics . deobſtruents, it rarely fails of 
the due effect. Gentian and Virginian ſnakeroot, are 
among the beſt additions for this purpoſe; to which it 


is often neceſſary to join chalybeat medicines alſo. 


405. Tincture of ſaffron. E. X 
Take of Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; French brandy, 
one pint. After digeſting them for five days, let 
the tincture be filtered out for uſe. 


This tincture is ſimilar in virtue to the ſaffron-wine, 
n? 368. A ſpirituous menſtruum is here preferred to 
the wine, as 2 tincture drawn with the former retains 
its elegant colour longer, and is not apt to depoſit in 
keeping any part of what it had taken up from the 


{afiron. 


406. Tincture or eſſence of white dittany. E. 
Take of freſh dittany root, two ounces; rectiſicd ſpi- 


rit of wine, 14 ounces. Digelt for eight days, and 
filter. 


407. Fetid tincture. E. 

Take of aſafetida, two ounces; vinous ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, one pint. Macerate for fix days in a cloſe- 
ſtopped phial, and ſtrain. 

This tincture poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſafetida it- 

ſelf, and may be given from 10 drops to 50 or 50. 


408. Tincture of ſoot. 
Take of wood-ſoot, two ounces; aſafetida, one ounce; 
proof. ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt and ſtrain. IL. 
Take of ſhining wood ſoot, one ounce; aſafetida, half 


an ounce; French brandy, a piat. Digeſt 
days, and ſtrain. E. PE ns 


Theſe medicines are found ſerviceable; not on! 10 
hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in other nervous diſorders, 
They may be given from a tea ſpoonful to a common 
ſpoonful twice a day. - 


409. Tincture of jalap. 
Take of jalap-root, eight ounces ; proof-ſpirit, tw, 
pints. . After proper digeſtion, ſtrain off the tinc. 


ture. 


Take of jalap, in coarſe powder, three ounces; French 


brandy, one pint. Digeſt them for eight days, and 
ſtrain the tincture. E 5 * 


This tincture is an uſeful and mild purgative, the 
menſtruum here employed taking up ſo much of the 
gummy parts as corrects the griping quality which 
the reſin is attended with. It may be taken by itſelk 
from a dram to half an ounce ; or mixed in ſmaller 
quantity with cathartic infuſions, or the like, 


410. a, Tindure of Kino. 
Take of gum kino, two ounces; proof - ſpirit, one pint, 
Digeſt for eight days,and ſtrain. 


410. b, Faponic tincture. L. E. 


Take of Japan earth, three ounces; Cinnamon, two 
ounces; proof ſpirit, two pints. After proper di- 
geſtion, let the tincture be paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


This tincture is of good ſervice in all kinds of de- 
fluxions, catarrhs, lookenefſes, uterine fluors, and other 
like diſorders, where mild aftringent medicines are in- 
dicated. Two or three teaſpoonfuls may be taken 
every now and then, in red wine, or any other proper 
vehicle, 


411. Tincture of gum-lac. E. 

Take of gum-lac, powdered, an ounce; Myrrh, pow- 
dered, half an ounce; ſpirit of ſcurvygrals, a pint 
and a half. Digeſt in a ſand-heat for 
which ſtrain off the tincture for uſe. 


This tincture is principally employed for ſtrength- 
ening the gums, and in bleedings and ſcorbutic exul- 
cerations of them: it may be fitted for uſe in theſe in- 
tentions, by mixing it with honey of roſes, or the like. 
Some recommend it internally againſt ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, and as a corroborant in gleets, female weak 
neſſes, Ke. Its warmth, pungency, and manifeſtly 
aſtringent bitteriſh taſte, point out its virtues, in thele 
caſes, to be conſiderable; though common practice 4. 


mong us has not yet received it. 


412. Tincture of the martial flowers: L. 


Take of martial flowers, four ounces; proof · ſpirit, 
pint. Digeſt and ſtrain. 


one 


413. a, Tindture of iron. E. 

Take of the ſcales of iron, prepared and reduced p 
powder, three ounces; muriatic acid, as much 4 
ſufficient for diſſolving the powder. * , 
great heat; and when the iron is totally diſſolvech 
add as much ſpirit of wine as will make che 
two pounds by meaſure. | as b 


days; after 


Path 
fix Pep 


tions, 


414. b, Tindure of iron in ſpirit of ſalt. L. 
r on filings, half a pound; Glavber's ſpirit 
Tow © I ek ; rectiſied ſpirit of wine, three 
ints. Digeſt the iron filings in the fpirit of ſalt, 
Fthout heat, as long as the ſpirit acts upon the iron; 
after the feces have ſubſided, evaporate the liquor. 

to one pound, and add thereto the vinous ſpirit, 


All theſe tinctures are greatly preferable to the 

ealces or croci of iron, as being not only more ſpeedy, - 
put likewiſe more certain, in their operation: the lat - 

ter, in ſome caſes, paſs off through the inteſtinal tube 

with little effect; whilſt the tinctures ſcarce ever fail. 

From 10 to 20 drops of either of the tinctores, may 

he taken two or three times a-day, in any proper ve- 

bicle; though it is ſeldom adviſeable to extend the 

doſe ſo far as the laſt of theſe quantities, eſpecially in 

regard to the tincture in the ſpirit of ſalt, which 1s ex- 

ceeding ſtrong of the iron. 

414. Tindure of meconium. E. 

Take of opium, two drams ; ſimple Jamaica pepper- 
water, 20 ounces by weight; rectified ſpirit of 
wine, 10 ounces by weight. Having rubbed the 
opium well with the water, add the ſpirit, digeſt for 
eight days, and then filter through paper. 


415. Tinture of melampodium, or black hellebore. L. E. 


Take of black hellebore roots, four ounces; cochineal, 
two ſcruples; proof-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt them 
together, and afterwards filter the tincture —_ 
paper. — The Edinburgh college orders only halt a 
dram of cochineal, and defires the digeſtion to be 
continued for eight days. | 


This is perhaps the beſt preparation of hellebore 
when deſigned for an alterative, the menſtruum here 
employed extracting the whole of its virtues. It has 
been found, from experience, particularly ſerviceable 
in vterine obſtructions; in ſanguine conſtitutions, where 
chalybeates are hurtful, it ſeldom fails of exciting the 
menſtrual evacuations, and removing the ill conſe- 
quences of their ſuppreſſion. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, from an ill conforma- 
tion of the parts, or other cauſes, the expected diſ- 
charge does not ſucceed upon the uſe of it, the blood, 
as Dr Mead has obſerved, is ſo forcibly propelled, as 
to make its way through other paſſages. A tea-ſpoon- 
ful of the tincture may be taken twice in a day in 
warm water, or any other convenient vehicle. 


416- Tincture of muſk. L. 
Take of muſk, two drams; rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
pint, Digeſt for ten days, and train. 


417. Tin@ure of myrrh. 


Take of myrrh, three ounces ; proof ſpirit, two pints. 
EN due digeſtion, ſtrain off the tincture. L. 
ake of myrrh in powder, an ounce and a half; rec- 

une ſpirit of wine, a pint. Digeſt for ten days; 
then (train off the tinQure for ule. E. 


N in cure of myrrh is recommended internally for 
e bow habit, attenuating viſcid juices, ſtrength- 
tho” | 6 ſolids, opening obſtructions, particularly 

© of the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting put refaction. 


* 72 eſteems it in all TR cales pro- 
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ceeding from ſimple inactivity; in thoſe female diſor- Prepara- 
ders which are occafioned by an aqueous, mucous, ſlug- . 
giſh indiſpoſition of the humours, and a relaxation of 
the veſſels ; in the fluor albus, and all diſeaſes ariſing 
from a like cauſe. The doſe is from 15 drops to 40 
or more. 'The medicine may doubtleſs be given in 
theſe caſes to advantage; tho? with us it is more com- 
monly nſed externally, for cleanſing foul ulcers, and 
promoting the exfoliation of carious bones. 


418. Thebaic tincture, commonly called liquid lauda- 
num. E.. 

Take of opium, two ounces; ſpirituous einnamon- wa- 
ter, 20 ounces. Digeſt for four days, and filter. 
This is a very elegant liquid opiate; the menſtruum 

diſſolving nearly the whole ſubſtance of the opium, and 


effectually covering its ill flavour. The uſual doſe is 
from 15 to 25 or 30 drops. 


419, a. Tindure of rhubarb, E. 


Take of rhubarb, three ounces; leſſer cardamom- 
ſeeds, half an ounce; proof - ſpirit two pints. Di- 
geſt for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


b, Spirituous tincture of rhubarb. L. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 


huſked, half an ounce; ſaffron, two drams; proof- 


ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain 
off the tincture for uſe, 


c, Bitter tinfture of rhubarb. E. | 
Take of rhubarb, two ounces; gentian root, half an 
ounce; Virginian ſnake-root, one dram; French 


brandy, two pints. Digeſt for ſeven days, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


d, Snweet tindure of rhubarb. E. 


Is made by adding four ounces of ſugar-candy to the 
ſimple tinfture made as above directed, and ſtrained. 


All the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are deſigned 
as ſtomachics and corroborants, as well as purgatives : 
ſpirituous liquors excellently extract thoſe parts of the 
rhubarb in which the two firſt qualities reſide, and the 
additional ingredients conſiderably promote their effi- 
cacy. In weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity 
of the inteſtines, diarrhœas, colicky and other like 
complaints, theſe medicines are frequently of good 
ſervice: the ſecond is alſo, in many caſes, an uſeful 
addition to the Peruvian bark, in the cure of intermit- 
tents, particularly in cachectie habits, where the viſcera 
are obſtructed. In theſe intentions, a ſpoonful or 
two may be taken for a doſe, and occaſionally re- 
peated. 

420, 8. Saturnine tinfture. 1. 


Take of ſugar of lead, green vitriol, each two ounces; 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints. Reduce the ſalts 
ſeparately into a powder; then add the fpirit, and 
digeſt them together without heat: afterwards filter 
the tincture through paper. 


b. Antiphthifical tincqture. E. 


Take of ſngar of lead, an ounce and a half; vitriol of 
iron, an ounce ; rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint. Let 
a tinQure be extracted without heat. 


The reducing of the ſalts ſeparately into powder, 
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PHARMACY. 


Prepara- and performing the digeſtion without heat, are very 


tions. 


neceſſary circumſtances: for if the ingredients are at- more pleaſant than the uſquebaugh of the former 
tempted to be pulverized together, they will grow ſoft macopceias. 


It may be taken, without any vehicle, to 


and almoſt liquid; and if heat is made uſe of, ſcarce «half an ounce or an ounce, though oftener uſed in mix. 


any tincture will be obtained. 

Theſe tinctures are ſometimes given from 20 to 30 
drops, for reſtraining immoderate ſecretions, particu- 
larly the colliquative ſweats attending heQtic fevers and 
phthiſical diforders, whence the name antiphthifical 
tinfture. They are undoubtedly medicines of great 
efficacy in theſe caſes, but too dangerous ones to be 
raſhly ventured on. Some have ſuppoſed that they do 
not contain any of the ſugar of lead ; but experiments 
made for that purpoſe, have ſhown that they do: and 
therefore, the London college has very judiciouſly 
changed the title of their tincture into one expreſſion, 
its being a preparation of lead, . 


421, a. Tincture of ſena. L. 

Take of raiſins, ſtoned, 16 ounces; ſena, one pound; 
caraway ſeeds, one ounce and a half; leſſer carda- 
moms, huſked, half an ounce; proof ſpirit, one 
gallon, Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain the 
tincture. 


b. Compound tincture of ſena, commonly called elixir 
of health. E. 

Take of ſena, two ounces ; jalap-root, one ounce ; 
coriander ſeeds, half an ounce ; French brandy, 
three pints. Digeſt for ſeven days; then ftrain off 
the tincture, and add to it four ounces of powdered 
ſugar-candy. a 


Both theſe tinctures are uſeful carminatives and ca- 
thartics, eſpecially to thoſe who have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to the uſe of ſpirituous liquors ; they oftentimes 
relieve flatulent and colicky complaints, where the 
common cordials have little effect: the doſe is from 
one to two ounces. Several preparations of this kind 
have been offered to the public, under the name of 
Daß, elixir ; the two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to molt of them. 


422. Tincture of ſnakeroot. | 

Take of Virginian ſnakeroot, three ounces ; proof ſpi- 
rit, two pints. Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. I. 

Take of Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; cochineal, 
one dram; proof ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt in a 
gentle heat for three days, and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture. E. 


The tincture of ſnakeroot was in the former phar- 
macopœia directed with the fiuctura ſalis tartari; 
which being now expunged, it was propoſed to the 
college to employ rectified ſpirit ; but as the heat of 
this ſpirit prevents the medicine from being taken in 
ſo large a doſe as might otherwiſe be, a weaker ſpirit 
was made choice of. The tincture made in this men- 
ſtruum, which extracts the whole virtues of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a ſpoonful or more, 
every five or ſix hours. 


423. Stomachic tincture. L. 
Take of raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces; einnamon, half 
aꝛn ounce; caraway ſeeds, leſſer cardamoms, huſk- 
ed, cochineal, each two drams; proof ſpirit, two 
pints. Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off the tinc- 
tures, 


* ——  —— — —_ 


ture. 


424. Styptic tincture. L. 


Take of green vitriol, calcined, one dram ; French 
brandy (ſuch as has acquired a yellowiſh tinge from 
the caſk), two pints. Mix them together, that the 
ſpirit may grow black ; then paſs it through a 
ſtrainer, | 


The title of this tincture expreſſes its medicinal in. 
tention. The celebrated tie of Helvetius, (which 
is ſaid to be the ſame with that of Eaton), differs from it 
no otherwiſe than in being more operoſe in compoſition, 
'They are recommended both for internal uſe, and for 
reſtraining external hzmorrhages : their virtues do not 
ſeem to depend ſo much on the iron as on the men. 
ſtruum, the quantity of metal diffolved being extreme- 
ly ſmall. In keeping, the iron is apt to ſeparate, and 
the liquor to loſe its Piack colour. 


| 425. Tincture of ſulphur. 

Take of reQified ſpirit of wine, one pint. Hepar 
ſulphuris (that is, a mixture of ſulphur and fixed al- 
kaline ſalt melted together) four ounces. Grind 
the hepar into powder whilſt hot from the fire, 
add to it the ſpirit, and digeſt in a moderate heat 
for 24 hours; then pour off the tincture from the 
fæces. 


The digeſtion may be commodiouſly performed ina 
glaſs receiver: put the ſpirit firſt into the veſſel, and 
pour the hot powder upon it: then ſhake them toge- 
ther; and to prevent the exhalation of any part of the 
ſpirit during the digeſtion, inſert a glaſs tube into the 
mouth of the receiver. 

This tinRure is of a rich gold colour, a hot aro- 
matic taſte, and a particular, not ungrateful (mel) 
Its virtues are thoſe of a warm, attenuating, aperien!, 
and anti-acid medicine. The doſe is from 10 to 60 
drops. It is moſt commodiouſly taken iu Canary or 
other rich wines. 


426. Tincture of balſam of Tolu. E. 
Take of balſam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; re&- 
fied ſpirit of wine, a pint. Digeſt in a ſand-heat, 
until the balſam is diſſolved ; and then ſtrain the 
tincture. 


Tnis ſolution of balſam of Tolu poſſeſſes all the vir- 
tues of the balſam itſelf. It may be taken internal), 
in the ſeveral intentions for which this _— _ 
is proper, to the quantity of a tea - ſpoonful or to, 
any convenient vehicle. Mixed with the plain ſyrup 
of ſugar, it forms an elegant balſamic ſyrup. 


427. Simple tincture of valerian. L. 


Take of wild valerian root, four ounces ; proof pr 
rit, two pints. After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. 3 
The valerian root ought to be rednced . 2 

powder, otherwiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficient'y © 

tract its virtues. The tincture proves of a oy 4 

Jour, and conſiderably ſtrong of the valerian ; 199%» 


it has not been found to anſwer ſo well in the el by 
epuep 


This is a moderately warm Romachic tincture, * l 


phar. tion, 


art II. 


-1.+'c diſorders, as the root in ſubſtance, exhibited 
= 15 4 of powder or bolus. The doſe of the tinc- 
5 is from half a ſpoonful to a ſpoonful or more, two 


or threc times a-day. 


428. Volatile tincture of valerian. L. 


Take of wild valerian root, four ounces; volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt without heat in a 
veſſel cloſely ſtopped, and afterwards ſtrain off the 
tincture.— The Edinburgh college orders two oun- 
ces of the root to a pint of vinous ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, and the digeſtion to be continued for ſix 
days in a cloſe ſtopped vial. 


The volatile ſpirit is here an excellent menſtruum, 
and at the ſame time conſiderably promotes the virtues 
of the valerian, which in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſt- 


ance of this kind. The doſe may be a tea-ſpoonful 


or LWO, 


429. Tincture of veratrum, or white hellebore. L. E. 


Take of white hellebore root, eight ounces; proof 
ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt them together for ten 
days, and filter the tincture through paper. 


This tincture is ſometimes uſed for acuating cathar- 
tics, &c. and as an emetic in apoplectie and maniacal 
diſorders. It may likewiſe be ſo managed, as to 
prove a powerful alterative and deobſtruent, in caſes 
where milder remedies have little effect. But a great 
deal of caution is requiſite in its uſe : the doſe, at firſt, 
onght to be only a few drops; if confiderable, it 
proves violently emetic or cathartic. 


430. Balſam of guaiacum. L. 


Take of gum guaiacum, one pound ; balſam of Peru, 
three drams; rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints and 
a half, Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, and then 
{train off the balſam. i 


431. Elixir of guaiacum. E. 


Take of guaiacum, in powder, one pound; balſam of 
Peru, three drams; rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds and a half. Digeſt for 10 days, and ſtrain. 


Both theſe compoſitions are medicines of great effi- 
cacy, and capable of anſwering many uſeful purpoſes. 
They warm and ſtrengthen the habit, and promote in- 
lenlible perſpiration. Twenty or thirty drops may be 
taken two or three times a-day, or oftener, in any pro- 
per vehicle, in rheumatic complaints, cutaneous defe- 
dations, &c. particularly where the patient is of a cold 
phlegmatic temperament, and the ſolids weak and re- 
laxed, In hot bilious conſtitutions, and tenſeneſs or ri- 
gidity of the veſſels, like other ſtimulating medicines, 
they are evidently improper. 


432. Volatile elixir of guaiacum. L. 


ake of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; balſam of Pe-. 
ru, two drams. Diſtilled oil of ſaſſafras, half a 


dram 3 vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a pound and 


a half, Macerate for fix days in a cloſe ſtopped vial, 


and ſtrain, 


43 3: Baſſamum commendataris, Beaume de cemman- 
Take of dry 


Peruyia : . 
the tear, uvian balſam, one ounce ; ſtorax in 


two ounces; benjamin, three ounces ; ſo- 


PHARMACY, 


cotorine aloes, myrrh, olibanum, angelica roots, Prepara- 


St John's-wort flowers, each half an ounce ; ſpirit 
of wine, two pounds eight ounces by weight. Let 
them ſtand together in the ſun during the dog-days, 
in a glaſs veſſel cloſely ſtopped; and afterwards 
ſtrain out the balſam through a linen cloth. 


This balſam has been inſerted, with little variation, 
in ſome foreign pharmacopceias, and likewiſe kept a 
ſecret in private hands, under the titles of Balſamum 
Perſicum, Balſam of Berne, Wade's balſam, Friar's hal- 
fam, Teſuits drops, &c. The form above is taken 
from the original receipt publiſhed by Pomet ( Hi/toire 


de Drogues, edit. 2. tom. ii. p. 56.) It ſtands great- 


ly recommended, externally, for cleanſing and healing 
wounds and ulcers, for diſcuſſing cold tumours, allay- 
ing gouty, rheumatic, and other old pains and aches ; 
and likewiſe internally, for warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach and inteltines, expelling flatulencies, and 
relieving colicky complaints. Outwardly, it is ap- 
plied cold on the part with a feather ; inwardly, a few 
drops are taken at a time, in wine or any other conve- 
nient vehicle, 


434. Traumatic or vulnerary balſam. 


Take of benzoine, three ounces ; ſtorax, ſtrained, two 
ounces; balſam of Tolu, one ounce ; ſocotorine 
aloes, half an ounce ; rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. Digeſt, that the gums may as much as poſ- 
ſible be diſſolved: and then ſtrain off the balſam for 
ule. L. 

This is an elegant reformation of the preceding 
compoſition, conſiderably more ſimple, yet not infe- 
rior in efficacy. The balſam of Tolu ſupplies, with 
advantage, the dry Peruvian balfam, a drug very rare 
to be met with in this country : the olibanum, myrrh, 
and angelica roots, here omitted, were certainly ſuper- 
fluous in a medicine containing ſo much more power- 
ful materials; and the St John's-wort flowers are as 
deſervedly thrown out, as having little elſe to recom- 
mend them than prejudice or ſuperſtition. 


Take of benzoine, powdered, three ounces; balſam of 
Peru, two ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an 
ounce ; rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints. Digeſt 
them in a ſand-heat, for the ſpace of three days ; 
and then ſtrain the balſam. E. 


This is a further contraction of the beaume de com- 
mandeur, withont any injury to it as a medicine, at 
leaſt with regard to the purpoſes for which the title 
ſhews it defigned. Socotorine aloes is here judicioul- 
ly exchanged for the hepatic, which appears from ex- 
perience to be the moſt ſerviceable in external applica- 
tions, 


436. Elixir of alzes. L. 


Take of tincture of myrrh, two pints; ſocotorine 
aloes, ſaffron, each three ounces. Digeſt them to- 
gether, and ſtrain off the elixir. 


437. Elixir proprietatis. E. 

Take of tincture of myrrh, two pounds; ſocotorine 
aloes, three ounces; Engliſh ſaffron, two ounces. 
Digeſt for eight days, ſuffer the feces to ſubſide, 

and pour off the clear elixir. 
This is the elixir proprietatis of Paracelſus, improved 
with regard to the manner of preparation. 
6 Þ 3 This 
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PHARMACY. 


This medicine is greatly recommended, and not un- 
deſervedly, as a warm ſtimulant and aperient, It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other viſcera, cleanſes the 
- firſt paſſages from tenacious phlegm, and promotes the 
natural ſecretions in general. Its continued ule has 
frequently done good ſervice in cachectie and icterie 
caſes, uterine obſtructions, and other like diſorders ; 
particularly in cold, pale, phlegmatic habits : where 
the patient is of a hot, bilious conſtitution, and florid 
complexion, this warm ſtimulating medicine is leſs 

roper, and ſometimes prejudicial. The doſe may be 
Hon 20 drops to a tea-ſpoonful or more, two or three 
times a-day, according to the purpoſes which it is in- 
tended to anſwer, 


538. Elixir proprietatis vitriolicum. E. 


Take of myrrh in powder, ſocotorine aloes in pow- 
der, each an ounce and a half; Engliſh ſaffron, one 
ounce ; dulcified ſpirit gf vitriol, one pint. Di- 
gelt them in a ſand-heat for the ſpace of ſix days; 
and having then ſuffered the fæces to ſubſide, pour 
off the clear elixir. 
This elixir poſſeſſes the general virtues of the pre- 
ceding; and is, in virtue of the menſtruum, prefer- 


red to it in hot conſtitutions, and weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach. 


439. Paregoric elixir. 


Take of flowers of benzoin, opium, ſtrained, each one 
dram ; camphor, two er eſſential oil of ani- 
ſeeds, half a dram; rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. Digeſt and ſtrain. IL. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, Engliſh ſaffron, of each 
three drams ; opium, two drams; diſtilled ail of ani- 
ſeed, half a dram ; vinous ſpirit of ſal. ammoniac, 
one pint. Digeſt four days in a cloſe ſtopped wal, 
and ſtrain. E. 


This elixir is taken from Le Mort with the omiſſion 
of three unneceſſary ingredients, honey, liquorice, and 
#!kaline ſalt. It was originally preſcribed under the 
title of elixir aſthmaticum, which it does not ill deſerve. 
It contributes to allay the tickling, which provokes 
frequent coughing ; and at the ſame time is ſuppoſed 
to open the breaſt, and give greater liberty of breath- 
ing: the opium procures (as it does by ufelf) a tem- 
porary relief from the ſymptoms ; whillt the other in- 
gredients tend to remove the cauſe, and prevent their 
return, It is given to children againſt the chin- 


cough, &c. from five drops to 20; to adults, from 20 
to 100, 


440. Acid elixir of vitrich. L. 

Take of the aromatic tinRure, one pint ; ſtrong fpirit 
called ci) of vitriol, four ounces. Mix them toge- 
ther; and after the fæces have ſubſided, filter the 
elixir through paper. 

441. In the new edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia the elixir vitrioli is thus prepared. 

Take of cinnamon, one ounce and a half; gioger, one 
ounce; pepper- mint leaves, dried, half an ounce ; 
oil of vitriol, fix ounces; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
two pints. Drop the oil of vitriol by little and 
little into the ſpirit of wine; and digeſt them toge- 
ther in a ſand-bath, with a very gentle heat, for 
three days: then add the other ingredients; conti- 


are improved preparations) from an extreme decay of 


weak to bear the foregoing acid elixir ; to the taſte, it 


my Part 
eat for th 
er the tincture oy . 


nue the digeſtion, in the ſame gentle 


days longer; and afterwards filt 
glaſs funnel, 


Theſe compoſitions are valuable m 
weakneſs and relaxations of the ſtomach, 
of conſtitution, particularly in thoſe which proceed 
from irregularities, which are accompanied with 05 
febrile ſymptoms, or which follow the ſuppreſſion of 
intermittents. They have frequently taken place after 
bitters and aromatics, by themfelves, had availed go. 
thing: and, indeed, great part of their virtue depends 
on the vitriolic acid; which, barely diluted with wa. 
ter, has, in theſe caſes, where the ſlomach could bear 
the acidity, produced happy effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina gymnaſtica) that he 
was recovered by Myſicht's elixir (of which the above 


edicines in 
and decays 


conſtitution, and continual reachings to vomit, They 
may be given from 10 to 30 or 40 drops or more, 
according to the quantity of acid, twice or thrice a-day, 
at ſuch times as the ſtomach is moſt empty. 


| 442. Sweet elixir of vitriel. L. 
Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint; dulcified ſpi- 


rit of vitriol, eight ounces by weight. Mix then 
together. | | 


This is defigned for perſons whoſe ſtomach is t 


is grateſully aromatic, without any perceptible aci- 
dity. The dylcified ſpirit of vitriol, here directed, oc- 
calions little or no precipitation upon adding to it the 
tincture. 

443. The Edinburgh college directs this to be made 
of the ſame ingredients and in the ſame manner as the 
aromatic tincture, excepting that dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
trio]. is uſed inſtead of fpirit of wine. 


444. Compound elixir of myrrh. L. 
Take of extract of ſavin, one ounce ; tincture of 
caſtor, one pint ; tincture of myrrh, half a pint. 
Digeſt them together; and then {train the elixir. 


This preparation is a medicine of great importance 
in uterine obſtructions, and in en. caſes; 
though, r þ means might be contrived of ſuper: 
adding more effeQually the virtues of ſavin to a unc- 
ture of myrrh and caſtor. It may be given from five 
drops to twenty or thirty, or more, in penoyroyal 
water, or any other ſuitable vehicle. | 


445. Elixir ſacrum. 


Take rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams ; ſocotorine alocs, 
in powder, fix drams; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half 
an ounce; French brandy, two pints. Digeſt for 
two days; and then ſtrain the elixir, 


446 Camphorated ſpirit of wine. L. E. 


Take of camphor, two ounces ; reQified ſpirit of wine, 


two pints. Mix them together, that the camphor 
may be diſſolved. 


This folution of camphor is employed chielly for 
external uſes, againſt rheumatic pains, paralytic num: 
neſſes, inflammations ; for diſcuſſing tumours, prevent: 
ing gangrenes, or reſtraining their progreſs. It 18 ” 
pungent 10 be exhibited internally, even when * 


urt Il. | 
| nd nor does the dilution ſucceed well; for on the admix- 
-4 ture of aqueous liquors, the champhor gradually ſe- 
parates and runs together into little maſſes, 
with aqueous liquors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be by 
the mediation of almonds, or of mncilages; triturated 
with thoſe, it readily mingles with water into the form 
of an emulſion, at the ſame time that its pungency is 
conſiderably abated. It may alſo be commodiouſly 
exhibited in the form of an oily draught, expreſſed oils 


totally diſſolving it. 


( 7. Otis by Ixruston and DecocTioN. 


7. ExexesSED oils extract the refinous and oily 
parts of vegetables, but do not act upon or unite 
with the gummy and mucilaginous: hence the oleum 
e mucilaginibus, or oil of mucilages (n“ 450) of the 
ſhops, contains nothing of the mucilage which its in- 
gredients abound with. Theſe oils may be tinged, by 
vegetable matters, of almoſt all colours: the leaves of 
molt plants communicate a green; yellow flowers, a 
dilute gold colour; ſome red flowers, a light red; 
alkanet root, a beautiful and deep red. | 

448. In making the officinal oils from the leaves of 
plants, a good deal of care is neceſſary, to give them 
the fine green colour expected in them. If the boil- 
ing of the herb in the oil is not continued till all the 
aqueous moiſture has exhaled (the mark of which is, the 
herb's being criſp), the oil will have a dingy yellowiſh 
hue : if continued longer, it turns black, and contracts 
an empyreumatic ſmell. The moſt convenient method 
of managing the proceſs ſeems to be, to ſtrain off the 
oil when ſufficiently impregnated with the virtues of 
the plant, and afterwards to let it ſtand in a clean 
veſſel over a gentle fire, until, by frequent trials on 
a white tile, it appears to bave gained the deep green 
colour required. 


449. Oil of St Fobn's wort. L. 

Take of the flowers of St John's wort, full blown, 
freſh gathered, and carefully freed from the cups, 
four ounces; oil olive, two pints. Pour the oil 


upon the flowers, and let them ſtand together till 
the oil is ſufficiently coloured. 


450. Oil of mucilages. L. 


Take of marſhmallow root, freſh, half a pound ; lin- 
ſeed, fenugreek-ſeed, each three ounces ; water, 
two pints; oil olive, four pints. Bruiſe the roots 
and feeds, and gently boil them in the water for 
half an hour; then add the oil, and continue the 
boiling till all the water is waſted ; afterwards let 
the oil be carefully poured off for uſe. 


451. Oil of elder. L. 


Take of elder-flowers, one pound; oil-olive, two 
pints. Boil the flowers in the oil, till they are al- 


molt criſp ; then preſs aut the oil, and ſet it by till 
the feces have ſubſided. 


452. Green oil. L. 


Take of bay leaves, rue leaves, marjoram leaves, ſea- 
wormwood leaves, chamomile leaves, each, freſh 
gathered, three ounces ; oil olive, two pints. Bruiſe 


the herbs, and gently boil them in the oil till 


The moſt convenient method of uniting camphor 
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they are almoſt eriſp; then preſs out the oil, let it Prepara- 


ſtand to ſettle, and afterwards pour it off from the 
ſediment, 


All the foregoing oils are deſigned for external ap- 
plications only. They were ſuppoſed, beſides the ge- 
neral emollient quality of the oil itſelf, to receive par- 
ticular virtues from the ingredients. At preſent there 
are few who expea much more from theſe preparations 
than from common oil itſelf, which has the advantage 
of being leſs offenſive. The mucilaginous ingredients, 
marſhmallow root and linſeed, in the oleurm e mucila- 
ginibus, make no addition to the virtue of the oil ; for 
mucilages, as already obſerved, are not ſojuble in oils. 
Experience has not diſcovered any ſuch fingular qua- 
lities in flowers of St John's wort, that four ounces of 
them ſhould communicate any remarkable virtue to a 
quart of oil. Of the other herbs, the more valuable 
parts are diſſipated by the boiling heat: and although 
the remaining matter, if it was taken internally, either 
by itſelf, or diſſolved in watery or ſpirituous liquors, 
might not be deſtitute of activity, yet it can ſcarcely 
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be ſuppoſed, when combined with a large quantity of 


oil, to have any material effeQ' in external applications. 
The number of theſe oils has, therefore, been judi- 
ciouſly retrenched at the late reformation: the four, 
above retained by the London college, are not one- 
tenth part of thoſe which were formerly ordered to be 
kept in the ſhops. The moſt certain way of anſwering 
the purpoſes intended by theſe preparations appears 
to be, by mixing with the expreſſed oil a ſuitable 
quantity either of the native reſins of vegetables, or of 
the effential oils and reſinous extracts artificially pre- 
pared from them. 


452. Camphorated oil, E. 


Take of freſh-drawn oil of almonds, or linſeed, two 
ounces ; camphor, half an ounce. Diſſolve the cam- 
phor in the oil. | 


This oil is deſigned, like the foregoing ones, for 
external purpoſes ; particularly againſt burns, rheu- 
matic pains, &c. 


453. Odoriferous oil. 


Let ſome fine carded cotton be dipped in oil of olive, 
or oil of ben nuts, that it may be thoroughly im- 
bibed with the oil, without retaining ſo much as to 
drip ſpontaneouſly. Lay a bed of this cotton in 
the bottom of a tin or porcelane veſſel, and lightly 
ſpread upon it a pretty thick layer of any odori- 
ferous 8 freſh gathered, as jaſmine flowers, 
violets, lilies of the valley, &. Above theſe, 
ſpread more of the cotton, and then more flowers, 
alternately, till the veſſel is full; than cover it cloſe, 
and let it ftand for twenty-four hours in a gentle 
warmth. Great part of the fragrance of the flowers 
will be communicated to the oil in the cotton, 
which is to be ſtratified in the ſame manner with 
two or three freſh quantites of the flowers, till it is 
ſufficiently impregnated therewith ; after which the 
oil is to be ſqueezed out from the cotton in a preſs. 


This appears to be the moſt effeftual method of 
transferring into expreſſed oils the odoriferous matter 
of thoſe tender flowers which yield little or no effential 
oil: the perfumed oils and effences of thoſe flowers 

brought 
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Prepara- brought from Italy, are prepared in this manner. The 


odorous parts may be again ſeparated from the oil, 
and transferred into water or ſpirit, by diſtillation with 
thoſe kquors. 


SECT. IV. Conſervation of recent Vegetables and 
their Inſuſions, &c. by Sugar and Honey. 
& 9 1, ConsSERVES. 


454. ConsERrves are compoſitions of recent vege- 
table matters and ſugar beaten together into an uni- 
form maſs. 

This management was introduced for pre ſervin 
certain ſimples, undried, in an agreeable form, wit 
as little alteration as poſſible in their native virtues ; 


and to ſome ſubjects it is very advantageouſly applied. 


Vegetables, whoſe virtues are loit or deſtroyed in dry- 
ing, may in this form be kept uninjured for a length 
of time: for, by carefully ſecuring the mouth of the 
containing veſſel, the alteration, as well as diſſipation, 
of their active principles, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from the corruption which 
juiey vegetables would otherwiſe undergo. 

There are, however, ſundry vegetables whoſe vir- 
tues are impaired by this treatment. Mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, by long lying with ſugar, become lets glu- 
tinous, and aſtringents ſenſibly ſofter upon the pa- 
late. Many of the fragrant flowers are of ſo tender 
and delicate a texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe their 
peculiar qualities on being beaten or bruiſed, 

In general, it is obvious, that in this form, on ac- 
count of the large admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
of conſiderable activity can be taken to advantage as 


medicines. And indeed, conſerves are at preſent con- 


ſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to medicines of greater 
efficacy, or as intermediums for joining them together, 
They are very convenient for reducing into boluſes or 
pills the more ponderous powders, as. mercurius dul- 
eis, the calces of iron, and other mineral preparations ; 
which with liquid or leſs conſiſtent matters, as ſyrups, 
will not cohere. | | 

The ſhops were formerly encumbered with many 
conſerves altogether infignificant ; the few now retain- 
ed have in general either an agreeeable flavour to re- 
commend them, or are capable of anſwering ſome 


uſeful purpoſes as medicines. Their common doſe is 


the bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can be taken up 


at once or twice upon the point of a knife. There is 
in general no great danger of exceeding in this parti- 


cular, 
455. General method of preſerving conſerves, 


Leaves are picked from the ſtalks, and flowers from 
their cups. They are beaten in a marble mortar, 
with a wooden peſtle, into a ſmooth maſs; after 
which thrice their weight of double-refined ſugar is 
added by degrees, and the beating continued till 
they are uniformly mixed. 


The ſugar ſhould be pulveriſed by itſelf, and paſſed 
through a ſieve, before it is mixed with the vegetable 
maſs; otherwiſe it cannot eafily be reduced to ſuffi- 
cient fineneſs, ſo as to be duly incorporated. Some 
vegetables are ſcarce reducible to the requiſite fineneſs 
by beating in a mortar ; ſuch is orange-peel. This 
is moſt conveniently raſped or grated off from the 
fruit, then well mixed with the ſugar, and the com- 


pound ſet by in a cloſe veſſel for ſome weeks; at Za 
which it may be beaten ſmooth with conſiderably ef, A 

labour than at firſt, This peel, and red roſe-bug . 
are commonly ground in a wooden mill made for that 


purpoſe. 


456. Conſerve of the leaves of garden ſcurvy. graſſ. I. 
This is the only form that ſcurvy-praſs in ſubſtance 
can be kept in without the total lof, of its virtues 
The conſerve retains the full taſte and virtue of the 
herb for a very conſiderable length of time, as a year 
or two, provided the veſſel be made perfectly cloſe 
and ſet in a cool place. It may be given in ſcorbutic 
habits three or four times a-day, or oftener. 


457+ Conſerve of the leaves of wood-forrel, L. 


This is a very elegant and grateful conſerve; in 
taſte it is lightly acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of green-tea. It is taken 
occaſionally for quenching thirſt, and cooling the 
mouth and fauces, in hot diſtempers. It may be uſe. 
fully joined to the foregoing preparation, whoſe vir. 
tue it ſomewhat promotes, at the ſame time that it 
improves the taſte. 


458. Conſerve of the leaves of ſpearmint. L. 
The conſerve of mint retains the taſte and virtues 
of the herb. It is given in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and retchings to vomit ; and not unfrequently docs 


| ſervice in ſome caſes of this kind, where the warmer 


and more active preparations of mint would be leis 
proper. 


459. Conſerve of the leaves of rue. L. 


This conſerve is given from a dram to half an ounce 
in crudities of the primz viz, for promoting digeltron, 
and in hyſteric diſorders : it gently ſtimulates the ſo- 
lids, attenuates viſcid juices, and excites the natural 
ſecretions. Some have had a great opinion of it, ta- 
ken in a morning, as a preſervative againk the effects 
of contagious air or exhalation. 


460. Conſerve of the tops of ſca- abormauood. L. 

The conſerve of wormwood has been celebrated in 
dropſies: Matthiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons were 
cured by it of that diſtemper, without the aſſiſtance 
of any other medicine. Where the diſorder indeed 
proceeds from a ſimple laxity or flaccidity of the ſo- 
lids, the continued uſe of this medicine may be of ſome 


ſervice, as it appears to be a not inelegant mild cor- 


roborant. It is directed to be given in the doſe of 
half an ounce, about three hours before meals. 


461. Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. L. 

This is a very agreeable and uſeful conſerve, A 
dram or two, diſſolved in warm milk, are frequent]y 
given as a light reſtringent in weakneſs of the flo- 
mach, and likewiſe in coughs and phthiſical com- 
plaints. In the German Ephemerides, examples ate 
related of very dangerous phthiſes cured by the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine: in one of theſe caſes, 20 
pounds of the conſerve were taken in the ſpace of a 
month; and in another, upwards of 30. Rivers 
mentions ſeveral other inftances of this kind. 


462. Conſerve of roſemary-flowers L. 
Roſemary-flowers in great meaſure loſe their Pecs, 


rt II. 


jou. very little 


of their flavour. * are er accu- 

make this preparation from the leaves of the 
__ (which retain their virtues under the peſtle), 
b. at leaft to add a portion of theſe to the flowers, 
The conſerve of roſemary is directed in weakneſs of 
the nerves, and as a light cordial. 


463. Conſerve of the yellow rind of Seville orange- 
5 gel. L. 


This conſerve is a very elegant one, containing all 
the virtues of the peel in a form ſufficiently agreeable 
both with regard to the doſe and the conveniency of 
taking. It is a pleaſant, warm ſtomachic, and in this 
intention is frequently made uſe of. 


464. Conſerves of floes. L. 

Let the ſloes be put into water, and ſet over the fire 
til chey grow loft, with care that they do. not 
burſt. Then take the ſloes out of the water, preſs 
out their pulp, and mix with it thrice its weight of 
double-refined ſugar. 


This preparation is a gentle aſtringent, and may be 
given as ſach in the doſe of two or three drams. The 
degree of its aſtringeney will vary according to the 
maturity of the ſloes and the length of time that the 
conſerve has been kept. 


6 2. PRESERVES. 


405. PxESERVES are made by ſteeping or boiling re- 
cent ſimples, firſt in water, and then in ſyrup or 
ſolution of ſugar. The ſubjeR is afterwards either 
kept moilt in the ſyrup ; or taken out and dried, 
that the ſugar may candy upon it : this laſt is the 
molt uſual method. 


In this proceſs ſome of the moſt valuable parts of 
the ſubje& are extracted by the liquor, and conſe- 
quently loſt to the preparation; greater regard being 
here had to palatableneſs than medicinal efficacy. And 
indeed moſt of the preparations of this kind are con- 
ſidered rather as ſweetmeats than as medicines, as the 
buſineſs of the confeRioner rather than of the apothe- 
cary. It would be needleſs therefore to mention the 
doles of the ſeveral articles, or give particular remarks 
on the manner of preparing them, 


; 466. Candied eryngo roots. L. 

Boil them in water till the rind will eaſily peel off; 
when peeled, lit them through the middle, take 
out the pith, and waſh them three or four times in 
cold water. For every pound of the roots ſo pre- 
pared, take two pounds of double-refined ſugar, 
which is to be diffolved in a proper quantity of wa- 
ter, and ſet over the fire : as ſoon as the liquor be- 


gins to boil, put in the roots, and continue the 
boiling till they are ſoft. 


467. After this manner are candied, Angelica ſtalks, &c. 


468. Candied orange: peel. L. | 

Steep the freſh peels of Seville oranges in water ;-which 
is to be frequently renewed, until they loſe their 
bitterneſs, | Then, having diſſolved in water a ſuit- 
able quantity of double-refined ſugar, boil the peels 
in this liquor till they become ſoft and tranſparent. 


NY. 0G the ſame manner are candied, Lemon- 
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n- liar fragrance by beating; and hence the conſerve hag 


470. Nutmegs and ginger are brought to us ready 
candied from the Fal Indies. E. 


471. Candied ſteel. 


Put any quantity of clean filings of iron into a braſs 
kettle, ſuſpended over a very gentle fire. Add to 
them, by little and little, twice their weight of 
white ſugar, boiled to the conſiſtence of candy, with 
which powdered ftarch has been previouſly mixed in 
the proportion of a dram to every pound ; agitating 
the kettle continually, that the filings may be cruſt- 
ed over with the ſugar, and taking great care to 
prevent their running into lumps, 


"This is a very agreeable preparation of ſteel ; but 
has hitherto been made only by the confeRioners. 
The college of Edinburgh received it in- the former 
editions; but, as there deſcribed, it was almoſt im- 

oſſible to hinder the matter from concreting into 
— They have now diſcovered the intermedium 
which prevents that inconvenience, and which the con- 
fectioners have kept a ſecret, the addition of a little 
ſtarch to the ſugar. The preparation may be given 
to the quantity of half a dram, in thoſe caſes wherein 
chalybeate medicines are proper. 


d 3. Gerrixs. 


472—477. VEGETABLE pellies are compoſed of the 
juices of fruits and ſugar, boiled to a thick conſiſtence. 
Independently of the admixture of ſugar, the boiling 
appears to occaſion ſome alteration in the quality of 
the juices themſelves. The recent juices of the ſunr- 
mer fruits are prone to fermentation : after they have 
been boiled, they are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are much leſs liable to produce, in 
the human body, flatulencies, gripes, or fluxes ; tho' 
they till retain, in no ſmall degree, their original an- 
tiſeptic, anti-inflammatory, and aperient or reſtrin- 
gent virtues. | 


$ 4. SYRUPS. 


478. Syrues are ſaturated ſolutions of ſugar made 
in water, or watery or vinous infuſions, or in juices. 
They were formerly confidered as medicines of much 
greater importance than they are thought to be at 
preſent. Syrups and diſtilled waters were for ſome 
ages made uſe of as the great alteratives ; inſomuch 
that the evacuation of any peccant humour was never 
attempted till, by a due courſe of theſe, it had firſt 
been regularly prepared for expulſion. Hence aroſe 
the exuberant collection of both which we meet with 
in pharmacopœias; and like errors have prevailed in 
each. As multitudes of diſtilled waters have been 
compounded from materials unfit to give any virtue 
over the helm, ſo numbers of ſyrups have been pre- 
pared from ingredients which in this form cannot be 
taken in ſufficient doſes to exert their virtue ; for two 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, and greateſt part of 
the remaining third is an aqueous fluid. 

479. Syrups are at preſent chiefly regarded as con- 
venient vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy ; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts and juleps, for 
reducing the lighter powders into boluſes, pills, or 
electuaries, and other like purpoſes. Some likewiſe 
may not improperly be conſidered as medicines them- 
ſelves; as thoſe of ſaffron and buckthorn-berries. 


480. Generaf 
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lutely neceſſary, they avoid giving it any ill taſle 


Part Il 


quality from the metal. This practice, — 4 beer 


480. General rules for preparing ſyrupr. 


I. All the rules laid down for making decoQtions are 


likewiſe to be obſerved in the decoctions for ſyrups. 
Vegetables, both for decoctions and infuſions, ought 
to be dry, unleſs they are expreſsly ordered other- 
wiſe. | 


II. Only the pureſt or double-refined ſugar ought to 

be uſed. | 

In the ſyrups prepared by boiling, it has been cuſto- 
mary to perform the clarification with whites of eggs 
after the ſugar had been diſſolved in the decoction of 
the vegetable. This method is apparently injurious 
to the preparation ; fince not the impurities only of 
the ſugar are thus diſcharged, but a conſiderable. part 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter, which the water had 
before taken up from the ingredients, is ſeparated a- 
long with them. Nor indeed is the clarification and 
deſpumation of the ſugar, by itſelf, very adviſable; 
for its purification by this proceſs is not ſo perfect as 
might be expected: after it has undergone this pro- 
ceſs, the refiners ſtill ſeparate from it a quantity of 
oily matter, which is diſagreeable to weak ſtomachs, 
It appears therefore moſt eligible to employ fine ſu- 


gar for all the ſyrups ; even the purgative ones (which 


have been uſually made with coarſe ſugar, as ſome- 

what coinciding with their intention) not excepted ; 

for as the purgative medicines are in general ungrate- 
ful to the ſtomach, it is certainly improper to employ 
an addition which increaſes their offenſiveneſs. 

III. Where the weight of the ſugar is not expreſſed, 
29 ounces thereof are to be taken to every pint of 
liquor. The ſugar is to be reduced into powder, 
and diſſolved in the liquor by the heat of a water- 
bath, unleſs ordered otherwiſe. IL. 

Although in, the formulz of ſeveral of the ſyrups, a 
double weight of ſugar to that of the liquor 1s di- 
rected, yet leſs will generally be ſufficient. Firſt, 
therefore, diſſolve in the liquor an equal weight of ſu- 
gar ; then gradually add ſome more in powder till a 
Iittle remains undiſſolved at the bottom, which is to 
be aiterwards incorporated by ſetting the ſyrup in a 
water-bath. 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be ſo much as the li- 
quor is capable of keeping diffolved in the cold: if 
there is more, a part of it will ſeparate and concrete 
into cryſtals or candy ; it leſs, the ſyrup will be ſub- 
ject to ferment, eſpecially in warm weather, and change 
into a vinous or four liquor. If, in cryſtallizing, on- 
ly the ſuperfluous ſugar ſeparated, it would be of no 
1nconvenience; but when part of the ſugar has can- 
died, the remaining ſyrup is found to have an under 
proportion, and is as ſobject to fermentation as if it 
had wanted ſugar at firſt. 

IV. Copper-veſſels, unleſs they are well tinned, ſhould 
not be employed in the making of acid ſyrups, or 
ſuch as are compoled of the juices of fruits. 

The confeRioners, who are the moſt dextrous people 
at theſe kinds of preparations, to avoid the expence of 
frequently new-tinning their veſſels, rarely make uſe 
of any other than copper ones untinned, in the pre- 
paration even of the moſt acid ſyrups, as of oranges 
and lemons, Nevertheleſs, by taking due care that 
their coppers be well ſcoured and perfectly clean, and 
that the ſyrup remaia no longer in them than is abſo- 


by no means to be recommended to the apothecary, 


V. The ſyrup, when made, is to be ſet by till next 


day: if any faccharine cruſt appears upon the far. 
face, take it off, I. r 2 


481. Syrup of garlick. L. 
Take of garlic, ſliced, one pound; boiling water, two 
pints. Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for twelve 
hours; then ſtrain off the liquor, and diſſolve in it 


a proper quantity of ſugar, ſo as to make a ſyrup, 


This ſyrup is occaſionally made uſe of for attenua- 
ting viſcid phlegm, and promoting expeRoration in 
humoral aſthmas and oppreſſions of the breaſt: in 
theſe caſes, it proves a medicine of conſiderable effi. 
cacy, though a very unpleaſant one; it taſtes and 
ſmells ſtrongly of the garlic. The college have re- 
ccived it as an alternative to the oxymel of garlic, for 
the uſe of thoſe with whom honey diſagrees, 


482. Syrup of marſhmallews, 


Take of marſhmallow roots, freſh, one pound ; double- 
refined ſugar, four pounds; water, one gallon, 
Boil the water with the roots to one half: when 
grown thoroughly cold, pour off and preſs out the 
decoction, and ſet it by for a night to ſettle : next 
morning pour off the clear liquor, and, adding to it 
the ſugar, boil the whole to the weight of fix 
pounds. L. 

Take of moderately dried marſhmallow-roots, nine 
ounces; white ſugar, four pounds; water, a gal- 
lon. Boil the water with the marſhmallow-roots to 
the conſumption of one half ; then ſtrain out the re- 
maining decoQtion, and ſuffer it to reſt for ſome 
time. Pour off the clear liquor from the ſediment, 
and boil it with the ſugar over a gentle fire, keep» 
ing the matter continually ſtirring till it becomes a 
ſyrup. E. 


The ſyrup of marſhmallows is uſed chiefly ia nephri- 
tic caſes, for ſweetening emollient decoctions, and the 
like: of itſelf it can do little ſervice, notwithſtanding 
the high opinion which ſome have entertained of it; 
for what can be expected from two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the ſyrups, when the decoction, from which two 
or three pounds are made, may be taken at a draught 
or two? The college of Edinburgh has very proper'y 
united this and the pectoral ſyrup into one; for the ſy- 
rup of marſhmallows has always, till the late reforma- 
tion, contained the principal ingredients of the pecto- 
ral ſyrup, and its own capital ingredient coincides in 
the ſame intention. 


483. Syrup of orange-peel. 

Take of the yellow rind of Seville orange-peel, freſh, 
eight ounces ; boiling water, five pints. Maceratc 
them for a night in a cloſe veſſel ; next morning 
ſtrain out the liquor, and diſſolve ig it the proper 
quantity of ſugar for making it into a ſyrvp- 

Take of the yellow rind of orange-pecl, freſh, lx 
ounces ; boiling water, three pints. Infuſe them 
for a night in a cloſe veſſel: then ſtrain the liquor; 
let it ſtand to ſettle; and, having poured it off __ 
from the ſedimeyt, diſſolve therein ſeven pounds 35 


” ——y 


Dart II. 


ara; 
tons. 


varter of white ſugar, ſo as to make it into a ſy- 


. 


a 
4 without boiling. E. 
In making this ſyrup, it is particularly neceſſary 
that the ſugar be previouſly powdered, and diſſolved 
in the infuſion with as gentle a heat as poſſible, to pre · 
vent the exhalation of the volatile parts of the peel. 
With theſe cautions, the ſyrup proves a very elegant 
and agreeable one, poſſeſſing great ſhare of the fine 
flavour of the orange-peel. 


| | 484, a. Balſamic-ſyrup. 

Take of balſam of Tolu, eight ounces; water, three 
pints. Boil them for two or three hours in a cir- 
culatory veſſel, or at leaſt in a long-necked matraſs, 
having its mauth lightly covered. When grown 
cold, ſtrain out the liquor, and mix therewith a 
proper quantity of ſugar to make it into a ſyrup. L. 
The coction may be conveniently performed in a re- 
tort, with a receiver adapted to it, the liquor which 
comes over being occafionally poured back ; or the 
water may be entirely drawn off, and the ſugar diſſol - 
ved in the diſtilled liquor. | 


Take of the ſyrup of ſugar, juſt made, and warm from 
the fire, two pounds; tindure of balſam of Tolu, 
one ounce. When the ſyrup has grown almolt cold, 
tir into it the tincture by little at a time, agitating 
them well together till perfectly united. The mix- 
ture is then to be kept in the heat of a water-bath 
until the ſpirit has exhaled. E. 
The intention of the contrivers of the two foregoing 
proceſſes ſeems to have been ſomewhat different. In 
the firſt, the more ſubtle and fragrant parts of the bal- 
ſam are extracted from the groſſer reſinous matter, 
and alone retained in the ſyrup : the other ſyrup con- 
tains the whole ſubſtance of the balſam in larger quan- 
tity, They are both moderately impregnated with the 
agreeable flavour of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopœias, an elegant ſyrup of this 
kind is prepared from a tincture of balſam of Peru, 
vith roſe-water and a proper quantity of ſugar. 


484, b. Syrup of clove-julyflowers. 

Take of clove-julyflowers, freſh gathered, and freed 
from the heels, three pounds ; boiling water, five 
pints. Macerate them for a night in a glaſs or gla- 
zed earthen veſſel; then ſtrain off 9 and 
diſſolve therein its due proportion of ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup. I. 

One pound of the flowers is to be infuſed in three 


2 — the ſyrup made as above with · 


E. lyrup is of an agreeable flavour, und a fine red 
co'our; and for theſe it is chiefly valued. Some have 
ubſtituted to it one eaſily parable at ſeaſons when the 
Wers are not to be procured : An ounce of clove 


Ipice is infuſed for ſome days in 12 ounces of white- 


_ the liquor ſtrained, and, with the addition of 
ae of ſugar, boiled to a proper conſiſtence: a 
* cochineal renders the colour of this ſyrup exactly 
r . that prepared from the clove- july flower; 
* avour is of the ſame kind, though not ſo 

ant. The abuſe may be readily detected, by 


ding to a little of 
Vor. VIII. e of the you ſome alkaline ſalt or 
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ley, which will change the genuine ſyrup to a green Prepare- 


colour; but in the connterfeit, it will make no ſuch 


. alteration, only varying the ſhade of the red. 


484, c. Syrup of colchicum. E. 

Take of the root of colchicum, cut into thin ſlices, one 
ounce ; vinegar, one pint ; fine ſugar, 26 ounces. 
Digeſt the root for two days in the vinegar, ſhaking 
the veſſel now and then; then ſtrain, preſſing out the 
liquor ſlightly. Add the ſugar to the ſtrained liquor, 
and boil it gently to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


485. Syrup of ſaffron. L. 
Take of ſaffron wine, one pint ; double-refined ſugar, 
15 ounces. Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo as to 
make a ſyrup thereof. 


Saffron is very well fitted for making a ſyrup, as in 
this form a ſufficient doſe of it is contained in a reaſon- 
able compaſs. This ſyrup is at preſent more frequent- 
ly preſcribed than the wine from which it is made: it 
is a pleaſant cordial, and gives a fine colour to juleps. 


486. Syrup of quinces. L. 

Take of quince-juice, depurated, three pints; cinna- 
mon, one dram; cloves, ginger, each half a dram; 
red port wine, one pint; double-refined ſugar, nine 
ron Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, in the 

eat of aſhes, for fix hours; then adding the wine, 
paſs the liquor through a ſtrainer ; and afterwards. 
diſſolve in it the ſugar, ſo as to make a ſyrup. 


If the quinces are kept for ſome time in an airy 
place before the juice is preſſed out, the ſyrup proves 
rather more elegant, and richer of the fruit than when 
they are taken Freſh from the tree. In either caſe, the 
preparation is a very agreeable, mild, cordial reſtrin- 
gent; and in ſome kinds of looſeneſſes and diſorders of 
the ſtomach, may be either taken by itſelf in the quan- 
tity of a ſpoonful or two at a time, or employed for 
reconciling to the palate and ſtomach medicines of the 
more ungrateful kind. 


487. Syrup of kermes. 

This ſyrup, which is brought to us ready made, 
from the ſouthern parts of France, is of an agreeable 
taſte, and a fine red colour. It is acconnted cordial 
and corroborant, and ſuppoſed to be particularly ſer- 
viceable in weakneſſes and other diſorders of pregnant 
women. 


488. Syrup of lemon juice. L. E. 

Take of juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand till the feces 
have ſubſided, and afterwards ftrained, two pints ; 
double-refined ſugar, 50 ounces. Diſſolve the ſugar 
in the juice, ſo as to make a ſyrup thereof. L. 


| After the ſame manner are prepared, 
489. Syrup of mulberries. L. 
490. Syrup of raſpberries. L. 


All theſe are very pleaſant, cooling ſyrups; and in 
this intention are occaſionally made ule of in draughts 
and juleps, for quenching thirſt, abating heat, &c. in 
bilious or inflammatory diſtempers. They are ſome- 


times likewiſe employed in gargariſms for inflamma- 
tions of the mouth and tonſils. 
. 34 C 
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491, a. Syrup of meconium, or diacodium. L. 


Take of white poppy heads, dried and cleared from the 
ſeeds, three pounds and a half; water, fix gallons. 
Cut the heads, and boil them in the water, ſtirring 
them now and then, to prevent their burning, till 
only about one third part of the liquor remains, 
which will be almoſt entirely ſoaked up by the pop- 
pies. Then remove the veſſel from the fire, ſtrongly 
preſs out the decoction, and boil it down to about 
four pints: {train it whilſt hot, firſt through a ſieve, 
and afterwards through a fine woollen cloth ; and 
fet it by for a night, that the feces may ſubſide. 
Next morning pour the liquor off clear, and boil it 
with fix pounds of double-refined ſugar, unti] the 
weiglit of the whole is nine pounds, or a little more 
that it may become a ſyrup of a proper conliſtence, 


This ſyrup, impregnated with the opiate matter of 
the poppy-heads, is given to children in doſes of two 
or three drams, to adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and vpwards, for obtunding and ineraſſating a- 
crimonious humours, eaſing pain, procuring reſt, and 


anſwering the other intentions of mild opiates. Par- 


ticular care is requiſite in.its preparation, that it may 
be always made, as nearly as poſſible, of the ſame 
ſtrength; and accordingly the college has been very 
minute in their deſcription of the proceſs. 


491, b. Syrup of white poppies, or of meconium, commenly 
called diacodium. E. 

Take of white poppy heads, juſt ripe, and moderately 

dried, two pounds ; boiling-water, three gallons. 

Let theſe be ſteeped together for a night, and then 

boiled until half the liquor is waſted : ftrain, and 


ſtrongly preſs out the remainder ; and boil it, with 


the addition of four pounds of white ſugar, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


This proceſs is confiderably different from the pre- 
ceding. The poppy-heads are not boiled ſo long; and 
their quantity, in proportion to the produce of ſyrup, 
is much leſs. How far theſe differences may affect the 
ſtrength of the preparations, we ſhall not take upon us 
to determine, | 


492. Syrup of wild poppies. L. 
Take of wild poppy flowers, freſh, four pounds; boil- 


ing-water, four pints and a half. Pour the water 


on the poppies, ſet them over the fire, and frequent- 
ly ſtir them, until the flowers are thoroughly moilt- 
ened: as ſoon as they have ſunk under the water, 
let the whole be ſet by to ſteep for a night; next 
day pour off, and preſs out the liquor, and ſet it by 
for a night longer to ſettle; afterwards add the pro- 
per quantity of double-refined ſugar to make it into 
a ſyrup. 
The deſign of ſetting the flowers over the fire, is, 
{as Dr Pemberton obſerves), that they may be a little 
icalded, fo as to ſhrink enough to be all immerged in 
the water; without this artifice, they can ſcarce be all 
got in: but they are no longer to be continued over 
the fire than till this effect is produced, left the liquor 
become too thick, and the ſyrup be rendered ropy. 
This ſyrup has been recommended in diſorders of 
the breaſt, coughs, ſpitting of blood, pleuriſies, and 
other diſeaſcs, both as an emollient and as an opiate, 


Ir is one of the lighteſt of the opiate medicines, 
in this reſpect ſo weak, that ſome have doubted of 
having any anodyne quality, : | 


493. Pedtral ſyrup. L. [See 482.) 
Take of Engliſh maidenbair, dried, five ounces - K. 
quorice, four ounces; boil1ng- water, five pints, Ma. 
cerate them for ſome hours: then ſtrain out the li. 


quor, and with a proper quantity of double. reſined 
ſugar make it into a ſyrup. | 


The title of this compoſition expreſſes its medicinal 
intention: it is ſuppoſed to ſoften acrimonious humourg, 


allay tickling coughs, and promote the expectoration 
of tough phlegm, | 


494, a. Solutive fyrup of roſes, L. 
Take the liquor that remains after the diſtillation 
of fix pounds of damaſk roſes ; double-refined ſu- 
gar, five pounds. Having preſſed out the liquor 
trom the roſes, boil it down to three pints, and ſet 


it by for a night to ſettle : next morning pour it off 


clear from the ſediment; and adding the ſugar, boil 


the mixture to the weight of ſeven pounds and a 
half, | 


494, b. Syrup of pale roſes, E. 
Take of pale roſes, freſh gathered, one pound; boil. 
ing- water, three pints ; white ſugar, three pounds, 
e the roſes in the water E a night: then 
ſtrain the liquor; and adding to it the 1 boil 

them into a ſyrup, This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after the diſtillation of 
roſe- water, depurated from its feces. 


The liquor remaining after the diſtillation of roſes 
(provided the ſtill has been perfecly clean) is as pro- 
per for making this ſyrup as a freſh infuſion; for the 
diſtillation only colle&s thoſe volatile parts which are 
diſſipated in the air, whilſt the infuſion is boiling to its 
conſiſtence. This ſyrup is an agreeable and mild pur- 
gative for children, in the doſe of half a ſpoonful, or a 
ſpoonful. Ir likewiſe proves gently laxative to adults, 
and in this intention may be of ſervice in coſtive ha- 
bits. Its principal uſe is in ſolutive glyſters, 


494, c. Syrup of dry roſes. E. 

Take of red roſes, dried, ſeven ounces ; white ſugar, 
Gx pounds; boiling- water, four pints. Infuſe the 
roſes in the water for a night; then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and, adding to it the ſugar, boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


This ſyrup is fuppoſed to be mildly aſtringent; but 
is principally valued on account of its red colour. 


495. Syrup of fquills. ; 
Take of vinegar of ſquills, a pint and a half; cinna- 
mon, ginger, each one ounce; double · reſined ſugars 
three pounds and a half. Steep the ſpices in the vi 
negar for three days; then ſtrain out the 1 5 
and add the ſugar ſo as to make a ſyrup thereof. : 
Take of vinegar of ſquills, a pound and an halt; 
white ſugar, three pounds and an halt. Make them 
into a ſyrup, without boiling. E. 
The ſpices, in the firſt of theſe compoſitions, ſome- 
what alleviate the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 1 
not ſo much as to prevent the medicine from be 45. 
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EC Jifogreeable, It is uſed chiefly, in doſes of a ſpoonful 
un- 


an, or two, for attenuating viſcid phlegm, and promoting 
expectoration, which it does very powerfully. 


496. The femple ſyrup, or ſyrup of ſugar. E. 1 
Take of white ſugar, Water, each equal quantities. 
Boil them into a ſyrup. 

This preparation is a plain liquid ſweet, void of fla- 
<our or colour. It is convenient for ſundry purpoſes 
where theſe qualities are not wanted, or would be ex- 


ceptionable. 


497, a. Syrup of buckthorn. 

Take of the juice of ripe and freſh buckthora-berries, 
one gallon; cinnamon, ginger, nutmegs, each one 
ounce; double-refined ſugar, ſzven. pounds. Set the 
juice by for ſome days to ſettle; then paſs it thro? 
a rainer, and in ſome part thereof macerate the 
ſpices. Boil the reſt of the juice, adding towards 
the end that part in which the ſpices were macera- 
ted, firſt paſſed through a ſtrainer : this part of the 
proces muſt be ſo managed, that the whole liquor 
may be reduced to four pints. - Laſtly, put in the 
ſugar, and make the mixture into a ſyrup. £. 
Take of the juice of ripe buckthorn-berrics, depura- 
ted, fix pounds; white ſugar, three pounds and an 
half, Boil them to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. E. 


This ſyrup, in doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, ope- 
rates as a briſk cathartic. The principal inconveniences 
attending it are, its being very unpleaſant, and occa- 
fioning a thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth and fauces, 
and ſometimes violent gripes: both theſe may be pre- 
vented by drinking liberally of water-gruel, or other 
warm liquids, during the operation. The ungrateful- 
neſs of the buckthorn is endeavoured to be remedied 
by the addition of aromatics, which, however, are 
lcarcely ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


497, b. Syrup of violets. 
Take of violets, freſh, and well coloured, two pounds; 
boiling-water, five pints. Macerate them for a whole 
day in a glaſs, or at leaſt a glazed earthen veſlel ; 
then pour out the liquor, and pals it through a thin 
linen-cloth, carefully avoiding even the lighteſt preſ- 
lure: afterwards, adding the due proportion of ſu- 
gar, make it into a ſyrup. I. | 
Take of March violets, freſh, one pound; boiling wa- 
ter, three pints, Steep them together for a night, 
in a glazed earthen veſſel cloſe covered: then ſtrain 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in it ſeven pounds and a 
quarter of white ſugar, ſo as to make a ſyrup with- 
out boiling. E. | 


This ſyrup is of a very agreeable flavour; and, in the 
quantity of a ſpoonful or two, proves to children gent- 
I laxative. It is apt to loſe, in keeping, the elegant 

blue colour, for which it is chiefly valued; and hence 
ome have been induced to counterfeit it with materials 
whole colour is more permanent. This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to a little of the ſuſpec- 
ed {yrup any acid or alkaline liquor. If the ſyrup is 
g*Yluine, the acid will change its blue colour to a red, 
aud the alkali will change it to a green; but if coun- 
terieit, theſe changes will not happen. 


498. Syrup of ginger. 
Take of ginger, cut into Te Moen four cunces; boil- 
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ing water, three pints, Macerate them for ſome Prepara- 


hours; then ſtrain out the liquor, and make it into 


a ſyrup with a proper quantity of double-refined 
ſugar. IL. 


Take of ginger, ſliced and bruiſed, three ounces; white 
ſugar, ſeven pounds and a quarter; boiling- water, 
three pints. Steep the ginger in the water, in a cloſe 
veſſel, for a night; then boil them a little, and ha- 
ving ſtrained out the decoction ſet it by to ſettle. 
Pour off the clear liquor, add to it the ſogar, and 
make them into a ſyrup. E. 


This is an agreeable and moderately aromatic ſyrup, 
lightly impregaated with the flavour and virtues of the 
ginger. 

499. Confection of kermes. L. 

Take of juice of kermes- grains, warmed and ſtrained, 
three pounds; damaſk roſe- water, fix ounces by 
meaſure; oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple ; double- 
refined ſugar, one pound. Diſſolve the ſugar in the 
roſe-water, by the heat of a water-bath, into a ſy- 
rup ; then mix in the juice of kermes, and, after & 
has grown cold, the oil of cinnamon, I. 


This is a very elegant and agreeable cordial ; the 
doſe, when taken by itſelf, is from a ſcruple to a dram 
or more. Particular care ought to be had in the 
choice of the eſſential oil, which for the moſt part is 
grievouſly adultcrated: it would be convenient to grind 
the oil with a little of the ſugar, before it is added to 
the other ingredients; for by this means, it will mix 
more perfectly, and not be apt to ſeparate in keeping. 


500. Rob of elder-berries. E. 
Take of the juice of ripe elder-berries, four pounds; 
fine ſugar, half a pound. Boil them on a gentle fire 
to the conſiſtence of thick honey. 


6 5. Honeys axd OxynmeELs, 


Tur more fixed parts of vegetables, diſſolved in 
watery liquors, may be thence transferred into honey, 
by mixing the honey with the watery decoftion or 
juice of the plant, and boiling them together till the 
aqueous part has exhaled, and the honey remains of its 
original conſiſtence. 


gol. Honey of roſes. 

Take of roſe-buds, freed from the heels, and haſtily 
dried, four ounces; boiling water, three pints; cla- 
riſied honey, five pounds. Steep the roles in the 
water for ſome hours: then (train off the liquor, 
mix with it the honey, and Boil the mixture to 
the conſiſteuce of honey. ; 


This preparation is not unfrequently made uſe of, 
as a mild cooling detergent, particularly in gargariſms 
for ulcerations and- inflammation of the mouth and 
tonſils. The defiga of haſtily drying the roſes, is that 
they may the better preſerve their aſtringeney. 


502. Selutive honey. L£L 

Take the liquor remaining after the diſtillation of fix 
pounds of damaſk-roſes ; cummin feeds, bruiſcd a 
little, one ounce; brown ſugar, four pounds; honey, 
two pounds. Having preſſed out the liquor, boil 

it to three pints; adding towards the end, the ſeeds 
tied up in a linen cloth. Then put in the ſugar and 
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honey, and boil down the mixture to the conſiſtence 
of thin honey. 


This compoſition is very well contrived for the pur- 
oſe expreſſed in its title. It is principally employed 
in laxative glyſters; and hence brown ſugar is here al- 
lowed; whilſt, for all other uſes, the double- ned is 
directed. 


o3. Oxymel of garlic. L. 

Take of * * NY £6 ounce and a half; ca- 
raway ſeeds, ſweet fennel ſeeds, each two drams 
clarified _— ten ounces by weight ; vinegar, half 
a pint. Boil the vinegar, for a little- time, with 
the ſeeds bruiſed, in a glazed earthen veſſel; then 
add the garlic, and cover the veſſe] cloſe; when 
grown cold, preſs out the liquor, and diſſolve in it 
the honey by the heat of a water-bath. 


This oxymel is recommended for attenuating viſcid 


Juices, promoting expectoration, and the fluid ſecre- 


tions in general. It is doubtleſs a medicine of conſi- 
derable efficacy, though very unpleaſant, the flavour 
of the garlic prevailing, notwithſtanding the addition 
of the aromatic ſeeds. 


504. Pedtoral oxymel. 

Take of elecampane roots, one ounce ; Florence orris 
roots, half an ounce; gum ammoniacum, one ounce 
vinegar, half a pint ; clarified honey, one pound ; 
water, three pints, Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, 
be boiled in the water. till one-third is waſted: then 
ſtrain off the liquor; let it ſtand to ſettle; and ha- 
ving poured it off clear from the feces, add to it the 
honey, and the ammoniacum, previouſly diſſolved in 
. 1 Mix them together, by boiling them 
a little. 


This compoſition is deſigned for thoſe diſorders of 
the breaſt that, proceed from a load of viſcid phlegm 
{which this medicine attenuates and promotes the ex- 
pectoration of) and obſtructions of the pulmonary veſ- 
ſels. Two or three ſpoonfuls may be taken every 
night and morning, and continued for ſome time. 


505. Oxymel of ſquills, L. 

Take of clarified honey, three pounds; vinegar of 
ſquills, two pints. Boil them in a glazed earthen 
veſſel, over a gentle fire, to the conliftence of a 
ſyrup. 


This is an uſeful aperient, detergent, and expecto- 
rant, and of great ſervice in humoural aſthmas, coughs, 
and other diforders, where thick phlegm abounds, It 
is given in doſes of two or three drams, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of cinnamon, to prevent 
the great nauſea which it would otherwiſe be apt to ex- 
cite. In large doſes, it proves emetic. 


506. Simple oxymel. IL. 
Takeof en ra honey, two pounds; vinegar, one pint. 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. | 


This fimple preparation is not inferior in efficacy to 
many more elaborate compoſitions. It is an agree- 
able, mild, cooling, ſaponaceous, detergent, and at- 
tenuating medicine. It is often uſed in cooling deter- 
gent gargariſms, and not unfrequently as an expecto- 
rant. 


507. The boiling of oxymels in glazed earthen 
ſels, is not free from danger. 
cured by a vitrification of lead; and vinegar, by a 
boiling heat, 'may corrode ſo much ſo much of vitrified 
lead, as to receive from it noxious qualities, 


SECT. V. Separation and collection of thoſe part: 
of Vegetable and Animal ſubſtances which are 
volatile in the heat of boiling water. 


508. THERE are many vegetable, and ſome animal 
ſubſtances, whoſe virtues reſide, wholly or in part, in 
a matter which is capable of totally exhaling in the 
heat of boiling water. In moſt of the proceſſes hither. 
to deſcribed it is endeavoured, if poſſible, to preſerve 
this volatile matter along with the more fixed parts; 
whether thoſe fixed parts were themſelves medicinal, 
or only ſubſervient to the union of the volatile matter 
with the fluids employed. The aim, in the preſent ſec. 
tion, is, to completely ſeparate this volatile ſubtile prin - 
ciple, and collect it pure from the groſſer fixed parts, 
either in a concentrated ſtate, or diluted with water 
or ſpirit of wine. In its concentrated ſtate, it appears 
commonly an oil; which, from its containing always 
the ſpecific odour, and frequently the other medicinal 
powers of the ſubject, is called cſential oil. 


$ 1, Es8£xTiAaL Oirs. 


509g. Tuts are drawn by diſtillation in an alembie, 
with a large refrigeratory. A quantity of water 
is added to the ſubject, ſufficient to prevent its 
burning ; and in this water it is likewiſe ma- 
cerated a little time before the diſtillation, The 
oil comes over along with the water; and either 
ſwims on its ſurface, or ſinks to the bottom, ac- 
cording as it is lighter or heavier than that fluid. I. 


510. Eſſential oils are obtained only from odori- 
ferous ſubſtances; but not equally from all of this 
claſs, nor in quantity proportionable to their degree 


of odour; ſome, which if we were to reaſon from a- 


nalogy ſhould ſeem very well fitted for this proceſs, 
yielding extremely little oil, and others none at all. 
Roſes and camomile flowers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting 
ſmell promiſes abundance, are found upon experiment 
to contain but a ſmall quantity : the violet and jaſ- 
mine flowers, which perfume the air with their odour, 
loſe their ſmell upon the gentleſt coction, and do not 
afford the leaſt perceptible mark of oil upon being di- 
ſtilled, unleſs immenſe quantities are ſubmitted to the 
operation at once: while ſavin, whoſe diſagreeable 
ſcent extends to no great diſtance, gives out the mo 
oil of almoſt any vegetable known. ; 

Nor are the ſame plants equally fit for this opera- 
tion, when produced. in different ſoils or ſeaſons, or 
at different times of their growth. Some yield more 
oil if gathered when the flowers begin to fall off than 
at any other time; lavender and rue, . 
Others, as ſage, afford the largeſt quantit) when 
young, before they have ſent forth any flowers: ur 
others, as thyme, when the flowers have jus apper 1 
All fragrant herbs yield a larger proportion 0 * 
when produced in dry ſoils and warm — p 
in the oppolite circumſtances. On the other band, 


ſome of the diſagreeable Rtrong-ſcented ones, 33 eue! 
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pare» wood, are ſaid to contain moit in rainy ſeaſons and 
tons. moilt rich grounds. y : 
11. With regard to the proportion of water, if 
whole plants, moderately dried, are uſed, or the 
ſhavings of woods; as much of either may be put in- 
to the veſſel, as, lightly preſſed, will occupy half its 
cavity; and as much water may be added, as will 
ariſe up to two thirds its height, The water and in- 
redients, all together, ſhould never take up more 
than three-fourths of the ſtill; there ſhould be liquor 
enough to prevent any danger of an empyreuma, but 
not ſo much as to be too apt to boil over into the 
receiver, | | 5 

The waceration ſhould be continued ſo long, as 
that the water may fully penetrate the pores of the 
ſubject. To promote this effect, woods ſhould be 
thinly ſhaved acroſs the grain, roots cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, barks reduced into coarſe powder, and 
ſeeds lightly bruiſed. Very compact and tenacious 
ſubſtances require the maceration to be continued a 
week or two, or longer; for thoſe of a ſofter and 
looſer texture, two or three days are ſufficient ; whilſt 
ſome tender herbs and flowers not only ſtand not in 
need of any at all, but are even injured by it. 

512. The choice of proper inſtruments is of great 
conſequence to the performance of this proceſs to ad- 
rantage. There are ſome oils, which paſs freely over 
the ſwan- neck of the head of the common ſtill : others, 
leſs volatile, cannot eafily be made to rife ſo high. 
For obtaining theſe laſt Dr Lewis recommends a large 
low head, having a rim or hollow canal round it; in 
this canal the oil is detained on its firſt aſcent (and 
thence conveyed at once into the receiver), the ad- 
vantages of which are ſufficiently obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the operator ovght to be 
expeditious in raifing it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch a degree, that the 
oil may freely diſtil; otherwiſe, the oil will be expoſed 
to an unneceſſary heat, a circumſtance which ought as 
much as poſſible to be avoided. Fire communicates 
to all theſe oils a diſagreeable impreſſion, as is evident 
from their being much leſs grateful when newly di- 
tilled, than after they have ſtood for ſome time in a 
cool place; the longer the heat is continued, the more 
alteration it muſt produce in them. 

The greater number of oils require for their diſtilla- 
tion the heat of water ſtrongly. boiling : but there are 
many allo which riſe with & conſiderably leſs heat; 
ſach as thoſe of lemon-peel, citron-peel, of the flowers 
of lavender and roſemary, and of almoſt all-the more 
| CCoriferous kinds of flowers. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that theſe flowers have their fragrance greatly 
injured, or even deftroyed, by beating or bruiſing 
them : it is impaired alſo by the immerſion in water 
in the preſent proceſs, and the more ſo in proportion 
io the continuance of the immerſion and the heat: 
ence theſe oils, diſtilled in the common manner, 
prove much leſs agreeable in ſmell than the ſubjects 
themſelves. For the diſtillation of ſubſtances of this 
claſs, another method has been contrived: inſtead of 
eiug immerſed in water they are expoſed only to its 
vapour. A proper quantity of water being put into 
the bottom of the ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flowers 
are laid lightly in a baſket, of ſuch a ſize, that it may 
<Rer into the fill, and reſt againſt its ſides, juſt above 
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the water. The head being then fitted on, and the Prepara- 


water made to boil, the ſteam, percolating through tions. 


the ſubject, imbibes the oil, without impairing its fra- 
grance, and carries it over into the receiver. Oils 
thus obtained poſſeſs the odour of the ſubject in an ex - 
quifite degree, and have nothing of the diſagreeable 
ſcent” ferceivable in thoſe diſtilled by boiling them in. 
water in the common manner. 

The water employed in the diſtillation of eſſen- 
tial oils, always imbibes ſome portion of the oil; as is- 
evident from the ſmell, taſte, and colour, which it ac-- 
quires, It cannot, however, retain above a certain 
quantity; and therefore, ſuch as has been already uſed 
and almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be advantageouſly 
employed, inſtead of common water, in a ſecond, third, 
or any future diſtillation of the ſame ſubjeR. 

After the diſtillation of one oil, particular care 
ſhould be had to duly cleanſe the worm before it is 
employed in the diſtillation of a different plant. Some. 
oils, thoſe of wormwood and aniſeeds for inſtance, 
adhere to it ſo tenaciouſly, as not to be melted out by 
heat, or waſhed off by water: the beſt way of clean- 
ſing the worm from theſe, is to run a little ſpirit of 
wine through it. 

513. Eſſential oils, after they are diſtilled, ſhould: 
be ſuffered to ſtand for ſome days in veſſels looſely 
covered with paper, till they have loſt their diſagree- 
able fiery odour and become limpid: then put them 
up in ſmall bottles, which are to be kept quite full, 
cloſely ſtoped, in a cool place: with theſe cautions,, 
they will retain their virtues in perſection for many 
years, 

When careleſsly kept, they in time gradually loſe 
of their flavour, and become groſs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them again after they have un- 
dergone this change, by grinding them with about 
thrice their weight of common. ſalt, then adding a 
large proportion of water, and diftilling them afreſh :. 
the purer part ariſes thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a 
great degree of the priſtine ſmell and taſte of the oils, 
though inferior in both reſpects to what the oil was at 
firſt, The oils, when thus altered,. are nearly in the 
ſame ſtate with the turpentines, and other thickened 
oily juices, which readily yield their purer oil in 
diſtillation with water alone. 

514. Eſſential oils, medically confidered, agree in 
the general qualities of pungency and heat ; in parti- 
cular virtues, they differ as much as the ſubjects from 
which they are obtained, the oil being the direct prin- 
ciple in which the virtues, or part of the virtues, of 
the ſeveral ſubjects reſide. Thus the carminative vir- 
tue of the warm ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper-berries,. 
the emmenagogue of ſavin, the nervine of roſemary, 
the ſtomachic of. mint, the antiſcorbutic of ſcurvy-- 

raſs, the cordial of aromatics, &c. are concentrated: 
in their oils. | 

There is another remarkable difference in eſſential 
oils, the foundation of which is leſs obvious; that of 
the degree of their pungency and heat; which are by 
no means in proportion, as might be expected, to 
thoſe of the ſubjects they were drawn from. The oil 
of cinnamon,. for inſtance, is exceſſively pungent and 
fiery ; in its undiluted ſtate, it is almoſt cauſtic: where- 
as cloves, a ſpice which in ſubſtance is far more pun- 
gent than the other, yields an oil which is far . * 
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Prepara- This difference Tcems to depend partly upon the quan- 


tity of oil afforded, cinnamon yielding much leſs than 
cloves, and conſequently having its dive matter con- 


-centrated into a ſmaller volume; partly, upon a diffe- 


rence in the nature of the active parts themſelves: for 
though eſſential oils contain always the ſpecific odour 
and flavour of their ſubjects, whether grateful or un- 
grateful, they do not always contain the whole pun- 
gency; this reſides frequently in a more fixed reſinous 
matter, and does not riſe with the oil. After the 
diſtillation of cloves, pepper, and ſome other ſpices, a 
part of their pungency is found to remain behind: a 
ſimple tincture of them in rectiſied ſpirit of wine is 
even more pungent than their pure eſſential oils. 

415. The more grateful oils are frequently made uſe of 
for reconciling to the ſtomach medicines of themſelves 
diſguſtfol. It has been cuſtomary to employ them as 
correQors for the reſinous purgatives; an uſe which 
they do not ſeem to be well adapted to. All the ſer- 
vice they can here be of, is to make the reſin fit eaſier 
at firft on the ſtomach; far from abating the irritating 
quality upon which the virulence of its operation de- 
pends, theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh ftimulus. 

Eſſential oils are never given alone, on account of 
their extreme heat and pungency ; which in ſome is ſo 
great, that a ſingle drop let fall upon the tongue, pro- 
duces a gangrenous eſchar. They are readily imbibed 
by pure dry ſugar, and in this form may be conve- 
niently exhibited. Ground with eight or ten times 
their weight of the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, and thus may be diluted to any aſſign- 
ed degree. Mucilages alſo render them miſcible with 
water into an uniform milky liquor. They diſſolve 
likewiſe in ſpirit of wine; the more fragrant in an 
equal weight, and almoſt all of them in lefs than four 
times their own quantity: theſe ſolutions may be ei- 
ther taken on ſugar, or mixed with ſyrups or the like; 
on mixing them with water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the oil ſeparates. 

The more pungent oils are employed externally 
againſt paralytic complaints, numbneſs, pains, and 
aches, cold tumours, and in other caſes where particu- 
lar parts require to be heated or ſtimulated, The 
toothach 1s fometimes relieved by a drop of theſe al- 


molt cauſtic oils, received on cotton, and cautiouſly in- 
troduced into the hollow tooth. 


516. Ehential ail of the leaves of wormwoed. L. 


This is one of the more ungrateſul oils : it ſmells 
firongly of the wormwood ; and contains its particular 
nauſeous taſte, but has little or nothing of its bitter- 


nels, this remaining entire in the decoction left after 


the diſtillation ; its colour, when drawn from the freſh 
Kerb, is a dark green; from the dry, a browniſh yel- 
low. This oil is employed chiefly as a vermifuge; and 
tor this purpoſe is both applied externally to the belly, 
and taken interoally-: it is moſt conveniently exhibited 


in the form of pills, which it may be reduced into by 
mixing it with crumb of bread. 


517. Lſential oil of dill-ſeeds. L. E. 

This is a very warm oil; of a flavour not very agrees 
able, leſs ſo than that of the ſeeds. It is ſometimes 
given as a carminative, in flatulencies, colicky pains, 
hiccups, and the like, from one to three or four drops, 


518. Eſential oil of aniſeeds. - L. E. 

This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and ſmell of the aniſeed; 
in perfection. It is one of the mildeſt of the diltilled 
oils: 15 or 20 drops may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common practice rarely goes ſo far ag 
halt this number. Its ſmell is extremely durable and 
diffulive : milk drawn from the breaſt after taking it, is 
found impregnated with its odour ;z and poſſibly this 
may be, in part, the foundation of the pectoral vir. 
tues uſually aſcribed to it: in flatulencies and colicy, it 
is ſaid by ſome to be leſs effectual than the ſeeds them- 
ſelves. | 

It is remarkable of this oil, that it congeals, even 
when the air is not ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceouz 
conſiſtence: and hence, in the diſtillation of it, the 
operator ought not to be over-ſolicitous in keeping the 
water in the refrigeratory too cool: it behoves him 
rather to let it grow ſomewhat hot, particularly to- 


wards the end of the proceſs z otherwiſe the oil, con- 


gealing, may fo ſtop up the worm, as to endanger 
blowing off the head of the till, at leaſt a confiderable 
quantity of oil will remain in it. 


519. Efential oil of caraway ſeeds, L. E. 


This is a very hot and pungent oil; a ſingle drop is 
a moderate dole, and five or ſix a very large one, It 
is not unfrequently made uſe of as a carminative ; 
and ſuppoſed by ſome to be peculiarly ſerviceable for 
promoting urine, to which it communicates ſome de- 


gree of its ſmell. 


520. Eſſential oil of cloves. L. E. 


This oil is ſo ponderous as to fink in water, and is 
not eaſily elevated in diſtillation ; if the water which 
comes over be returned on the remaining cloves, and 
the diſtillation repeated, ſome more oil will generally 
be obtained, though much inferior in quality to the 
firſt. The oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed as being 
in taſte exceſſively hot and fiery, and of a gold yti- 
low colour ;*” (Boerb. proceſſ. 27.) Such indeed is the 
compolition which we receive under this name from 
Holland; but the genuine oil of cloves is one of the 
milder oils; it may be taken with great ſafety (duly 
diluted) to the quantity of 10 or 12 drops or more. 
Nor is its colour at all yellow, unleſs it has been long 
and careleſsly kept, or diſtilled by too violent a fire: 
when in perfection, it is limpid and colourleſs ; of 2 
pleaſant, moderately warm and pungent taſte; and of a 


very agreeable ſmell, much refembling that of the ſpice 
itſelf. 


521. Eſential oil of chamomile flowers. L. 


This is a very pungent oil, of a ſtrong not 2 
ful ſmell, reſembling that of the flowers; its colour 18 
yellow, with a caſt of greeniſh or brown. It is ſome- 
times given in the doſe of a few drops, as a carmini- 


tive, in hyſteric diſorders, and likewiſe as a ver 


füge; it may be conveniently made into pills with 
crumb of bread. 


422. Oil of cinnamon. L. 


This valuable oil is extremely hot and pungent; ® 
a moſt agreeable flavour, like that of the cinnamon it- 
ſelf. In cold languid caſes, and debilities of the ner- 


vous ſyſtem, it is one of the moſt immediate * 
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- and reſtoratives. The doſe is one, two, or three 
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or three drops, as a cordial, in weakneſs of the ſto- Prepara- 


= drops; which muſt always be carefully diluted by the 
| mediation of ſugar, &c. for ſo great is the pungency 
of this oil, that a ſingle drop let fall upan the tongue, 
undiluted, produces, as Bcerhaave 0 ſerves, a gan- 
grenous eſchar. In the diſtillation of this oil, a ſmart 
fire is required; and the low head, with a channel 
round it, above recommended for the diſtillation of the 
leſs volatile oils (no 512.), is particularly neceſſary for 
this, which is one of the leaſt volatile, aud which 1s af- 
forded by the ſpice in exceeding ſmall quantity, 


523. Eſſential cl of fennel-ſeeds., + 


The oil obtained from ſweet-fennel ſeeds is much 
more elegant and agreeable than that of the common 
fennel. It is one of the mildeſt of theſe preparations: 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of warmth with that of 
aniſeeds; to which it is likewiſe ſimilar in flavour, tho” 
far more grateful. It is given from two or three drops 
to 10 or 12, as a carminative, in cold indiſpoſitions of 
the ſtomaeh; and in ſome kinds of coughs, for promo- 
ting expectoration. 


524. Eſſential oil of juniper- berriet. L. E. 

This oil is a very warm and pungent one; of a ſtrong 
favour, not unlike that of the berries. In the doſe of 
a drop or two, it proves a ſerviceable carminative and 
ſtomachic; in one of fix, eight, or more, a ſtimula- 
ting, detergent diuretic and emmenagogue : it ſeems 
to have ſomewhat of the nature of the turpentines, or 
their diſtilled oil; like which it communicates a vio- 
lent ſmell to the urine. 

The oil of theſe berries refides partly in veſicles 
ſpread through the ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly 
in little cells contained in the ſeeds ; when the berry 
is dry, and the oil hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breaking the ſeeds, in form 
of little tranſparent drops. In order therefore to ob- 
tain this oil to advantage, we ought, previous to the 
diſtillation, to bruiſe the berry. thoroughly, fo as to 


_ the ſeeds, and entirely lay open the oily recep- 
tacles, 


525. Eſential oil of lavender-flowers. L. E. 
This oil, when in perfection, is very limpid, of a 
pleaſant yellowiſh colour, extremely fragrant; poſſeſ- 
ung in an eminent degree the peculiar ſmell generally 
admired in the flowers. It is a medicine of great uſe, 
both exteraally and internally, in paralytic and le- 
thargic complaints, rheumatic pains, and debilities 


of the nervous ſyſtem. The doſe is from one drop to 
five or fix, 


526. Eſſential vil of bay-berries. 

The oil of bay. berries is thin and limpid, moderate- 
ly pungent, of a ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſmell. It 
1s given in flatulent colics, hyſteric complaints, and for 
allaying the pains conſequent upon delivery ; the doſe 
from two drops to five or fix. It is likewife made an 


ingredient in carminative glyſters ; and in ſome hy ſte- 
ic cales, is applied externally, 


$26. Eſence of lemons. L. 
pleaſant oil, of a fine ſmell, very near as 
8 as that of the freſh peel: it is one of the 
'F teſt and moſt volatile oils we have, perfectly lim- 
dich and almoſt colourleſs, It is taken in doſes of two 


This is a 


mach, &c. though more frequently uſed as a per- 
fume. 


528, Eſſential oil of mace. 

The eſſential oil of mace is moderately pungent, 
very ſubtle and volatile, and of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell 
like that of the ſpice itſelf; it is thin and limpid, of a 
pale yellowiſh colour, with a portion of thicker and 
darker-coloured oil at the bottom. This oil is cele- 
brated in yomitings, hickups, colicky pains, &c. both 
given internally from one to four drops, and applied 
externally to the ſtomach and umbilical region. It is, 
however, but rarely made uſe of, and not often met 
with in the ſhops. 


529. Eſential oil of marjoram leaves. I. 

This oil is very hot and penetrating, in flavour not 
near ſo agreeable as the marjoram itſelf: when in per- 
fection, it is of a pale yellow colour; by long keep- 
Ing, it turns reddiſh : if diſtilled with too great a heat, 
it ariſes of this colour at firſt. It is ſuppoſed to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, obſtructions, and 
mucous diſcharges of the uterus : the doſe is one or 
two drops. 


530, a. Eſential oil 4 15 leaves of common mint. 


This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly of the mint, but 
is in both reſpects ſomewhat lefs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful Romachic medicine ; and 
not unfrequently exhibited in want of appetite, weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, retchings to vomit, and other 
like diſorders, when not accompanied with heat or in- 
flammation : two or three drops, or more, are given 
for a doſe. 


530, b. Eſential oil of the leaves of pepper mint. L. 
This poſſeſſes the ſmell, tafte, and virtues of the 
pepper · mint in perfection; the colour is a pale greeniſh 
ellow. It is a medicine of great pungency and 
fabilety and diffuſes, almoſt as — as taken, a glow- 
ing warmth through the whole ſyſtem. In colics ac- 
companied with great coldneſs, and in ſome hyſteric 
complaints, it is of excellent ſervice. A drop or two are 
in general a ſufficient doſe. 


331. Effential ail of nutmegt. L. E. 

The eſſential oil of nutmegs polleſſes the flavour and. 
aromatic virtues of the ſpice in an eminent degree. It 
is ſimilar in quality to the oil of mace, but ſome what 
leſs grateful. 


532. Eſential oil of the leaves of origanum. L. E. 
This oil has a very pungent acrimonious taſte, and 
a penetrating ſmell. It has been chiefly employed 
externally as an errhine, and for caling pains of the 
teeth. « 


533. Effential ol of Jamaica pepper. E. 

This is a very elegant oil, and may be uſed as a ſuc- 
cedaneum to thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. It is 
of a fine pale colour, in flavour more agreeable than 
the oil of cloves, and not far ſhort of that of nut- 
megs. It ſinks in water, like the oils of ſome of the 
ealtern ſpices. 


534. Eſential oil of roſemary. L. E. 


The oil of xoſemary is drawn from the plant in 
? lower. 


: 
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PHARMACY, 


Prepara= flower. When in perfection, it is very light and thin; 


pale, and almoſt colourleſs ; of great fragrancy, tho! 
not quite ſo agreeable as the roſemary itſelf. It 1s re- 
commended, in the doſe of a few drops, in nervous 
and hyſteric complaints. Boerhaave holds it in great 
eſteem againſt epilepſies, and ſuppreſſions of the ute- 
rine purgations, occaſioned by weakneſs and inacti- 
vity. 


535. Eſential oil of rue-leaves. L. 

The oil of rue has a very acrid taſte, and a pene- 
trating ſmell, reſembling that of the herb, but rather 
more unpleaſant. It is ſometimes made uſe of in hy- 
ſteric diſorders, and as an anthelmintic ; as alſo in 
epilepſies proceeding from a relaxed ftate of the 
nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. The largeſt 
quantity is obtained from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to ſhow themſelves : 
ſuitable maceration, previous to the diſtillation, is here 
extremely neceſſary. 


536. Eſential oil of ſavin leaves. L. E. 

This oil is a celebrated uterine and emmenagogue 3 
an cold phlegmatic habits, it is undoubtedly a medi- 
cine of good ſervice, though not capable of perform- 
ing what it has been uſually repreſented to do. The 
doſe is, two or three drops or more. 


537. Eſential oil of ſaſſafrasr. L. E. 


This is the moſt ponderous of all the known eſſen- 


tial oils, but riſes in diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe: it 


appears limpid as water, has a moderately pungent 
taſte, a very fragrant ſmell, exactly reſembling that of 
the ſaſſafras. It ſtands greatly commended as a ſudo- 
rific, and for purifying the blood and juices: it is like- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas and 
covghs. The doſe is from one drop to eight or ten 
though Geoffroy goes as far as 20. 

The decoQtion remaining after the diſtillation of the 
oil, affords, by inſpiſſation, an uſeful extract, of a mild, 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent taſte. Hoffman ſays, he has 
given it with great benefit, in doſes of a ſcruple, as a 
corroborant in cacheRic caſes, in the decline of in- 


termitting fevers, and for abating hypochondriacal 
ſpaſms. 


538. Oil of turpentine. L.-E. 
This is diſtilled in the ſame manner as the forego- 
ing oils, and is ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 


uſually ranked in this claſs: it is commonly, but im- 


properly, called ſpirit of turpentine. It is employed 
in large quantities for ſome mechanic purpoſes, and 
hence the diſtillation of it is become a particular buſi- 
neſs. 

This oil is a very hot, ſtimulating medicine. It 
is ſometimes given as a fudorific and diuretic, in the 
doſe of two or three drops: in larger doſes, it is apt 
to greatly heat the body, occaſion pain of the head, 
an effuſion of the ſemen and liquor of the proſtate 
glands. It has nevertheleſs been of late taken in 
conſiderable doſes (along with honey or other conve- 
nient vehicles) againft the ſciatica ; and, as is ſaid, 
with good ſucceſs. Some have recommended it againſt 
venereal runnings: but here it has produced miſ- 
chievous conſequences, inflaming the parts and ag- 
gravating the diforder. Externally it is not unfre- 


uently employed againſt rheumatic pains, aches, 
for diſcuffing cold tumours, and reſtraining 
rhages. | 


539. After the diſtillation of the turpentine, there re. 
mains in the ſtill a brittle refinous ſubſtance, 
yellow colour, called ye/ow re/in [L.] 


The only uſe of this is in external applications, for 
giving conſiſtence to plaſters, and the like purpoſes, 


540. Moſt of the foregoing oils are drawn by or 
chemiſts, and eafily procurable in a tolerable depree 
of perfection; thoſe of cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, and 
mace, excepted. Theſe are uſually imported from 
abroad; and are for the moſt part ſo much adulturated 
that it is difficult to meet with ſuch as are at all fit * 
uſe. 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions eaſily diſcoverable. The groſſer abuſes indeed 
may be readily detected: thus if the oil is mixed with 
ſpirit of wine, it will turn milky on the addition of 
water; if with expreſſed oils, reQified ſpirit will dif. 
ſolve the eſſential, and leave the other behind; if with 
oil of turpentine, on dipping a piece of paper in the 


of a 


mixture, and drying it with a gentle heat, the turpen- 


tine will be betrayed by its ſmell. But the more ſubtle 
artiſts have contrived other methods of ſophiſtication, 
which elude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpecific gravity of oils, 
as a certain criterion of their genuineneſs. This, 
however, 1s not to be abſolutely depended on ; for the 
genuine oils, obtained from the ſame ſubject, often- 
times differ in gravity as much as thoſe drawn from 
different ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whoſe oils 
uſvally fink in water, yield, if ſlowly and warily di- 
ſtilled, an oil of great fragrancy, which is nevertheleſs 
ſpecifically lighter than the aqueous fluid employed in 
4 diſtillation of it; whilſt, on the other hand, the 
laſt runnings of ſome of the lighter oils prove ſome- 
times ſo ponderous as to fink in water. 

As all eſſential oils agree in the general properties 
of ſolubility in ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in water, 
miſcibility with water by the intervention of certain in- 
termedia, volatility in the heat of boiling water, &c. 
it is plain that they may be variouſly mixed with one 
another, or the dearer ſophiſticated with the cheaper, 
without any poſſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 
any trials of this kind. And indeed, it would not be 
of much advantage to the purchaſer if he had infal- 
lible criteria of the genvineneſs of every individual oil. 
It is of as much importance, that they may be good, 
as that they may be genuine; for we have often ſeen 
genuine oils, from incautious diſtillation, and long and 
careleſs keeping, weaker both in ſmell and taſte than 
the common ſophiſticated ones. | 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be the only certain teſts 
that the nature of the thing will admit of. If a bark 
ſhould have in every reſpe& the appearance of good 
cinnamon, and ſhould be proved indiſputably to be 
the genuine bark of the cinnamon tree; yet, if it 
wants the cinnamon flavour, or has it but in a low de- 
gree, we reje& it: and the caſe is the ſame with the 
oil. It is only from uſe and habit, or compariſon with 
ſpecimens of known quality, that we can judge of the 
goodneſs, either of the drugs themſelves, or of their 
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. Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, are too hot and 
ns pungent to be taſted with ſafety; and the ſmell of the 
ſubjcel is ſo much concentrated in them, that a ſmall 
variation in this reſpect is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, But 
we can readily dilute them to any aſſignable degree. A 
drop of the oil may be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine; or 
received on a bit of ſugar, and diſſolved by that inter- 
medium in water. The quantity of liquor which it 
thus impregnates with its flavour, or the degree of fla- 
your which it communicates to a certain determinate 
quantity, will be the meaſure of the degree of good- 
neſs of the oil. 


(2. SIMPLE visTiLLED WarTERs, 


541. Tus effluvia which exhale in the air from many 
vegetables, particularly from thoſe of the odorous kind, 
confilt apparently of principles of great ſubtlety and 
activity, capable of ſtrongly and ſuddenly affecting 
the brain and nervous ſyſtem, eſpecially in thoſe whole 


ting, in a lower manner, upon the ſyſtem of groſſer 
veſſels, Thus Boerhaave obſerves, that, in hyſterical 
and dropſical perſons, the fragrant odour of the In- 
dian hyacinth excites ſtrange ſpaſms, which the ſtrong 
ſcent of rue relieves ; that the efluvia of the walnut- 
tree occalion head-achs, and make the body coſtive ; 
that thoſe of poppies procure ſleep; and that the ſmell 
of bean- bloſſoms, long continued, diſorders the ſenſes, 
Lemery relates, from his own knowledge, that ſeve- 
ral perſons were purged, by ſtaying long in a room 
where damaſk-roſes were drying. 

Some of the chemiſts have indulged themſelves in 
the pleaſing ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as they 
are called, of vegetables; their peculiar nature in the 
different ſpecies of plants; their exhalation into the 
atmoſphere by the fun's heat, and diſperſion by winds; 
their rendering the air of particular places medicinal, 
or otherwiſe, according to the nature of the plants 
that abound. They have contrived alſo different 
means for collecting theſe fugitive emanations, and 
concentrating and condenfing them into a liquid form ; 
employing either the native moiſture of the ſubject, or 
an addition of water, as g vehicle or matrix for re- 
taining them, 4 

542. The proceſs which has been judged moſt ana- 
logous to that of nature is the following : The ſub- 
ect, freſh gathered at the ſeaſon of its greateſt vigour, 
with the morning-dew upon it, is laid lightly and un- 
bruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, to which is adapted a low 
bead with a recipient : under the veſſel a live coal is 
placed, and occaſionally renewed, ſo as to keep up an 
uniform heat, no greater than that which obtains in 
the atmoſphere in ſummer, viz. about 85 degrees of 
rahrenheit's thermometer. In this degree of heat, 
there ariſes, exceedingly ſlowly, an inviſible vapour, 
which condenſes in the head into dewy drops, and 
I's dewn into the receiver, and which has been ſup- 
poſed to be the very ſubſtance that the plant would 
hare ſpontaneouſly emitted in the open air. 

But on ſubmitting to this proceſs many kinds of 
odoriferous vegetables, liquors obtained by it have 
den always found to be very different from the natu— 
ral effluvia of the reſpective ſubjects: they had very 


little ſmell, and no rema 
rkable taſte, It appeared 
Yor, VIII. I FE | 


nerves are of great ſenſibility ; and likewiſe of opera- 


that a heat, equal to that of the atmoſphere, is inca- Prepara- 
pable of raiſing in cloſe veſſels thoſe parts of vegetables tions. 
which they emit in the open air. It may therefore be 
preſumed, that in this laſt caſe ſome other cauſe con- 

curs to the effect: that it is not the ſun's heat alone 

which raiſes and impregnates the air with the odorous 
principles of vegetables; but that the air itſelf, or the 
watery humidity with which it abounds, acting as a 

true diſſolvent, extracts and imbibes them; ſo that the 
natural effluvia of the plant may be looked upon as an 
infuſion of the plant made in air. The purgative vir- 

tue of the damaſk-roſe, and the aſtringency of the wal- 
nut-tree, which, as above obſerved, are in ſome mea- 

ſure communicated to the air, may be totally extrac- 

ted by infufion both in watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, 

but never riſe in diſtillation with any degree of heat: 

and the volatile odours of aromatic herbs, which are 
diffuſed through the atmoſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a heat much greater 

than is ever found to obtain in a ſhaded air. 

The above proceſs therefore, and the theory on which 
it is built, appear to be faulty in two points: (1.) In 
ſuppoſing, that all thoſe principles which naturally 
exhale from vegetables, may be collected by diſtilla- 
tion; whereas there are many which the air extracts 
in virtue of its diſſolving power, and which are artifi- 
cially ſeparable alſo by diſſolvents only: (2.) In em- 
ploying a degree of heat inſufficient for ſeparating 
even thoſe parts which are truly exhaleable by heat. 

643. The foregoing method of diſtillation is com- 
monly called di/tillation by the cold ſtill; but thoſe who 
have practiſed it, have generally employed a conſider- 
able heat. A ſhallow ü veſſel is filled with the 
freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which are heaped above it, 
ſo that, when the head is fitted on, this alſo may be fill- 
ed a conſiderable way: a little fire is made under the 
veſſel, ſufficient to make the bottom much hotter than 
the hand can bear, care being taken only not to heat 
it ſo far as to endanger ſcorching any part of the ſub- 
jet. If the bottom of the veſſel is not made ſo hot as 
to have this effe& on the part contiguous to it, it 18 
not to be feared that the heat communicated to the 
reſt of the included matter will be great enough to do 
it any injury. By this management, the volatile parts 
of ſeveral odorous plants, as mint, are effeQually for- 
ced over; and if the proceſs has been ſkilfully mana- 
ged, the diſtilled liquor proves richly impregnated with 
the native odour and flavour of the ſubject, without 
having received any kind of diſagreeable impreſſion. 
from the heat made uſe of. 

This proceſs has been chiefly practiſed in private fa- 
milies; the flownels of the diſtillation, and the attend- 
ance and care neceſſary for preventing the ſcorching of 
ſome part of the plant ſo as to communicate an un- 
grateful burnt flavour to the liquor, rendering it in- 
conſiſtent with the diſpatch requilite in the larger way 
of buſineſs, | 

544. Another method has therefore been had re- 
courſe to; that by the common till, called, in diftinc- 
tion from the foregoing, the ho? (till, Here a quan- 
tity of water is added to the plant, to prevent its burn- 
ing : and the liquor is kept nearly of a boiling heat, 
or made fully to boil, ſo that the vapour riſes plenti- 
fully into the head, and paſſing thence into a ſpiral pipe 
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PHARMACY, 


Prepata - or worm, placed in a veſſel of cold water, is there con- 


denſed, and runs out into drops quickly ſucceeding one 
another, or in a continued ſtream. The additional wa- 
ter does not at all weaken the produce: for the moſt 
volatile parts of the ſubjeQ riſe firſt, and 1 * 
the liquor that firſt diſtils: as ſoon as the plant has 
given over its virtue ſufficiently, which is known by 
examining from time to time the liquor that runs from 
the noſe of the worm, the diſtillation is to be ſtop- 
ed. 

: This is the method of diſtillation commonly practi- 
ſed for the officinal waters. It is accompanied with 
one imperfeRion, affecting chiefly thoſe waters whoſe 
principal value confiſts in the delicacy of their flavour; 
this being not a little injured by the boiling heat uſu- 
ally employed, and by the coagitation of the odorous 
particles of the ſubject with the water. Sometimes alſo 
a part of the plant ſticks to the fides of the (till, and 
is ſo far ſcorched as to give an ungrateſul taint to the 
liquor. 

3 There is another method of managing this o- 
peration, which we have already recommended for the 
diſtillation of the more volatile eſſential oils, and which 
is equally applicab!: to that of the waters. In this 
method, the advantages of the foregoing ones are uni- 
ted, and their inconveniences obviated. A quantity 


of water being poured into the (till, and the herbs or 


flowers placed in a baſket over it, there can be no poſ- 
fibility of burning ; the water may be made to boil, 
but fo as not to riſe up into the baſket, which would 
defeat the intention of this contrivance. The hot va» 
pour of the water paſſing lightly through all the inter- 
{tices of the ſubject matter, imbibes and carries out 
the volatile parts unaltered in their native flavour. By 
this means the diſtilled waters of all thoſe ſubſtances, 
-whoſe oils are of the more volatile kind, are obtained 
in the utmoſt perfection, and with ſufficient diſpatch; 
for which laſt intention the till may be filled quite up 
to the head. 

546. In the diſtillation of eſſential oils, the water, as 
obſerved in the foregoing ſection, imbibes always a part 
of the oil, The diftilled liquors here treated of, are no 
other than water thus impregnated with the eſſential 
oil of the ſubject; whatever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is 
here communicated to water, or obtained in the form 
of a watery liquor, being found in a concentrated ſtate 
in the oil. The eſſential oil, or ſome part of it, more 
attenuated and ſubtilized than the reſt, is the direct 
principle on which the title of ſpiritus rector, or preſi- 
ding ſpirit, has been beſtowed. 

All theſe vegetables therefore which contain an 
eſſential oil, will give over ſome virtue to water 
by diſtillation: but. the degree of the impregnation 
of the water, or the quantity of water which a plant 
is capable of ſatiating with its virtue, are by no means 
in proportion to the quantity of its oil, The oil ſa- 
tiates only the water that comes over at the ſame time 
with it: if there be more oil than is ſufficient for this 
ſatiation, the ſurplus ſeparates, and concretes in its pro- 
per form, not miſcible with the water that ariſes after- 
wards. Some odoriferous flowers, whoſe oil is in fo 
little quantity, that ſcarcely any viſible mark of it ap- 
pears, unleſs 50 or 100 pounds or more are diſtilled at 

once, give nevertheleſs as ſtrong an impregnatioa to 


| ſhould be fo much water, that after all intended to be 


water, as thoſe plants which abound moſt with 1 1 i 


47. General rules for the diſtillation » % d. 
? ſimple waters. is ** 
I. Plants and their parts ought to be freſh gathered 
Where they are directed freſh, ſuch only mutt * 
employed; but ſome are allowed to be uſed dry, as 
being eafily procurable in this ſtate at all times of 
the year, though rather more elegant waters might 
be obtained from them whilſt green [I. 8 
IT. Having bruiſed the ſubject a little, pour thereon 
thrice its quantity of ſpring-water: this quantity iz 
to be diminiſhed or increafed, according as the plants 
are more or leſs juicy than ordinary. 
When freſh and juicy herbs are to be diſtilled, thrice 
their weight of water will be fully ſufficient: but d 
ones require a much larger quantity. In general, there 


diftilled has come over, there may be liquor enough 
left to prevent the matter from burning to the ſtill. 
III. The diſtillation may be performed in an alembic 
with a refrigeratory, the junctures being luted. 
IV. The diſtillation 1s to be continued as long as the 
water which comes over is perceived to have any 
f ſmell or taſte of the plant. : 

Plants differ fo much, according to the foil and ſea- 
ſon of which they are the prodace, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is impoſſibie to fix 
the quantity of water to be drawn from a certain weight 
of them, to any invariable ſtandard. The diſtillation 
may always be continued as Jong as the liquor runs 
well flavoured of the ſubject, and no longer. 
If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, they muſt be taken 

in the weights preſcribed. But when freſh ones are 
ſubſtituted to dry, or when the plants themſelves are 
the produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, and weaker than 
ordinary, the quantities are to be varied according 
the diſcretion of the artiſt LL. J 
After the odorous water, alone intended for uſe, has 
come over, an acidulous liquor ariſes, which has ſome- 
times extracted ſo much from the copper-head of ihe 
ſtill, as to prove emetic. To this are owing the an- 
thelmintie virtues attributed to certain diſtilled waters, 
V. If any drops of oil ſwim oh the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, they are to be carefully taken off. 
VI That the waters may keep the better, about one- 
twentieth part their weight of proof-ſpirit may be 
added to each, after they are diſtilled, I. 


548. A great number of diſtilled waters were for- 
merly kept in the ſhops, and are till retained in fo- 
reign pharmacopœias. The faculty of Paris direct, in 
the laſt edition of their codex medicamentarius, no leſs 
than 125 different waters, and 130 different ingre- 
dients in one ſiagle water. Near one half of thele pre. 
parations have ſcarcely any virtue or flayour from the 
ſobject, and many of the others are inſignificant. 

The colleges of London and Edinburgh have rejec- 
ted theſe oſtentatious ſuperfluities: and given an ele- 
gant and compendious ſet of waters, ſufficient for an · 
ſwering ſuch purpoſes as theſe kinds of preparation 
are applied to in practice. Diſtilled waters rc em- 
ployed chiefly as grateful diluents, as ſuitable vehicles 
for medicines of greater efficacy, or for rendering ©” 
guſtful ones more acceptable to the palate and . 


1 II. 
E mach : few are depended on, in any intentions of con- 


ſequence, by themſelves. 


549. Simple alexeterial water. L. 


Take of ſpearmint leaves, freſh, a pound and a half: 
ſea-wormwood tops freſh, angelica-leaves freſh, 
each one pound; water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent an empyreuma. Draw off by diſtillation 


three gallons, 


This water is ſufficiently elegant with regard to 
taſte and ſmell ; though few expect from it ſuch vir- 
tnes as the title ſeems-to imply. It is uſed occaſion- 
ally for vehicles of alexipharmac medicines, or in ju- 
leps to be drank after them, as coinciding with the 
intention; but in general this water is not ſuppoſed to 
be itſelf of any confiderable efficacy. 


lions. 


550. Simple ;orange- peel water. L. 

Take of yellow peel of Seville oranges, dried, four 
ounces ; water, as much as is ſufficient to prevent 
burning. Diſtill off one gallon, 


This water proves very weak of the orange-peel. It 
iz deſigned for a diluter, in fevers, and other diſorders 
where the ſtomach and palate are ſubjeQ to receive 
quick diſguſt ; in which caſes (as the committee ob- 
ſerve) cordial waters, eſpecially if their uſe is to be 
long continued, ought to be but lightly impregnated 
with any flavour, however agreeable, 


— 


551. Black cherry water. 

Let any quantity of black chewies be bruiſed, ſo as 
the ſtones may be broken ; and then diſtilled ac- 
cording to art, with only a ſmall proportion of 
water. 


This is a very grateful water, and has long main- 
tained a place in the ſhops. It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehicle, in preference to 
the other diſtilled waters; and, among nurſes and 
others who have the care of young children, has been 
the firſt remedy againſt the convulſive diſorders to which 
children are ſo often ſubject. 

This water has nevertheleſs of late been brought in- 
to diſrepute; being, in conſequence of certain experi- 
ments, looked upon by ſome as poiſonous, and by moſt 
as at leaſt ſuſpicious, Wherefore both the London 
and Edinburgh colleges have choſen to lay it aſide; 
more eſpecially as it has been too often counterfeited 
with a water diſtilled from bitter almonds, which are 
nown to communicate a poiſonous quality. 


Take of ei Le 


innamon, one pound; water, as much as will 
prevent burning, Diktil off a gallon. | 


$52, a. Simple cinnamon-water. 


m1 552) b. Cinnamon. water without wine. E. 
+ake of cinnamon, half a pound; water, one gallon 


and a half, Steep them t > 
then diſtil off one gallon. 3 


10 "a is a very grateful and uſeful water, poſſeſſing 
Jr OT degree the fragrance and aromatic cor- 
_ ow of the ſpice, Great care ſhould be had, in 
3 * the cinnamon, to avoid the too common 
= 2 caſia being ſubſtituted in its room: this 
e Jields a water much Jeſs agreeable than that of 
mon, and whoſe flavour ismanifeſtly empyreumatic. 


PHARMACY. 


The virtues of all theſe waters depend upon their Prepara- 
containing a portion of the oil of the ſubject. The bons. 
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oil of cinnamon is very ponderous, and ariſes more dif- 


ficultly than that of any of the other vegetable matters 


from which ſimple waters are ordered to be drawn. 
This obſervation directs us, in the diſtillation of this 
water, to make uſe of a quick fire, and a low veſſcl. 
For the ſame reaſon, the water does not keep ſo well 
as might be wiſhed; the ponderous.oil parting from it 
in time, and falling to the bottom, when the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, its fragrant ſmell and aromatic 
taſte, Some recommend a ſmall proportion of ſugar 
to be added, in order to keep the oil united with the 


Fennel water. L. 
Take of ſweet · fennel ſeeds, one pound; water, as much 
as is ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Dili! off 
one gallon. 


This water is a ſufficiently grateful one. The leaves 
ſhould be taken before the plant has run into flower ; 
for after this time, they are much weaker and leſs 
agreeable, Some have obſerved, that the upper leaves 
and tops, before the flowers appear, yield a more cle- 
gant water, and a remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the oil obtained from the one 
ſwims on water, whilſt that of the other ſinks. No 
— of the herb, however, is equal in flavour to the 

eeds. 


55 54. Balm water. | 

This is prepared by diltilling the green leaves of 
balm, as in the foregoing — 

In a former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, this water was ordained to be cohobated, or 
rediſtilled from freſh qnantities of the herb. This 
management ſeems to have been taken from Boer- 
haave, who has a very high opinion of the water thus 
prepared : he ſays, he has experienced in himſelf, ex- 
traordinary effects from it, taken on an empty ſtomach; 
that it has ſcarce its equal inſby pochondriacal and hy- 
ſterical caſes, the chloroſis, and palpitation of the 
heart, as often as theſe diſeaſes proceed from a dif- 
order of the ſpirits rather than from any collection of 
morbific matter. | 

But whatever virtues are lodged in balm, they ma 
be much more perfectly and advantageouſly wo dr, 
by cold infuſion in aqueous or ſpirituous menſtrua : in 
this proceſs, the liquor ſuffers no injury from being 
returned on freſh parcels of the herb ; a few repetitions 
will load it with the virtues of ſubject, and render it 
very rich. The impregnation here is almoſt unlimi- 
ted ; but in diſtilled waters it is far otherwiſe. 


55. Mint-water. E. 
Take of ſpearmint leaves, freſh, any quantity; water, 
three times as much. Diſtil as long as the liquor 
which comes over has any taſte or ſmell of the mint. 


556. Simple ſpearmint- water. L. 
Take of ſpearmint - leaves, dried, a pound and a half; 
water, as much as is ſufficient to prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Theſe waters ſmell and taſte very ſtrong of the mint; 
and prove in many caſes uſeful ſtomachies. Boer- 


haave commends them (cohobated) as a preſent and 
34 D 2 in- 


N 


| r incomparable remedy for ſtrengthing a weak ſtomach, as much. Diſtil as. long as the liquor runs well. * 
| ions. 1 | 


—— 


—— - —— — 


and curing vomiting proceeding from cold viſcous 
phlegm ; as alſo in lienteries. 


557. Simple peppermint-water. L. E. 
Take of peppermint leaves, dry, a pound and a half; 
water, as much as will prevent an empreuyma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


This is a very elegant and uſeful water; it has a 
warm, pungent taſte, exactly reſembling that of the 
peppermint itſelf, A ſpoonful or two, taken at a 
time, warm the ſtomach, and give great relief in cold, 
ſtatulent colics. Some have ſubſtituted a plain infuſion 
of the dried leaves of the plant, which is not greatly 
different in virtue from the diſtilled water, 


558. Vater of Jamaica pepper. L. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; water, as much 
will pr event burning. Diſtil off one gallon. 


This diſtilled water is a very elegant one, and has 
of late come pretty much into uſe: the hoſpitals em- 
ploy it as a ſuccedaneum to the more coſtly ſpice - waters. 
It is, however, inferior in gratefulneſs to the ſpirituous 
water of the ſame ſpice hereafter directed, (591.), 


59, 3. Simple pennyroyal-water. L. 
Take of pennyroyal leaves, dry, a pound and a half; 
water, as much as will prevent burning. Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. | 


59. b. Water of pennyroyal. E. 
Take of pennyroyal leaves, freſh, a pound and a half; 
water, as much as will prevent burning. Diſtil off 
a gallon. 


This water poſſeſſes, in a confiderable degree, the 
ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the pennyroyal. It is fre- 


quently taken in hyſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 


560. Damaſt-roſe water. 
Take of damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, 6x pounds ; 
water, as much as will keep them from burning. 
Diſtill off a gallon. of the water. IL. 


Take of roſes, fix pounds; water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Dittil off one gallon. E. 


This water is principally valued on account of its 
fine flavour, which approaches to that generally ad- 
mired in the roſe itſelf. The purgative virtue of the 
roſes remains entire in the liquor left in the till, which 
has therefore been generally employed for making the 
ſolutive honey and ſyrup, inſtead of a decoction or in- 
fuſion of freſh roſes prepared on purpoſe: and this 
piece of frugality the college have now admitted. 


| 561. Rue-water. 
This is tc be diſtilled from the freſh leaves of rue, 
and cohobated on freſh parcels of them, aſter the 
ſame manner as the balm-water, (554. ) 


Rue gives over in this proceſs the whole of its ſmell, 
and great part of its pungency. The diſtilled water 
ftands recommended in epileptic caſes, the hyſteric 


paſſion, for promoting perſpiration. and other natural 
ſecretions. © 


a 562. Savin-water, 
Savin leaves, freſh, any quantity; water, three times 


being impregnated with a portion of the eſſential oil of 
the ſubject from which they are drawn. Spirit of 


flavoured of the plant. tions, 


This water is by ſome held in conſiderable eſteem 
for the ſame purpoſe as the diſtilled oil of ſavin 
Boerhaave relates, that he found it (when prepared by 
cohobation) to give an #Imoſt incredible motion to the 
whole nervous ſyſtem; and that, when properly uſed, - 
it proves eminently ſerviceable for promoting the men. 
ſes, and the hzmorrhoidal flux. 


F 3. SPIRITUOUS visTiLLED Waress and 


SPIRITS, 


563. Tur flavour and virtues of the diſtilled waters 
are owing, as obſerved in the preceding ſection, to their 


wine, conſidered as a vehicle for theſe oils, has this 
advantage above water, that it is their proper men- 
ſtruum, and keeps all the oil, that riſes from it, per. 
fectly diſſolved into an uniform limpid liquor. 

Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, which, on being 
diſtilled with water, impart to it their virtues in great 
perfection; if treated in the ſame manner with ſpirit 
of wine, ſcarce give over to it any ſmell or taſte, This 
difference proceeds from hence; that ſpirit is not 
ſuſceptible of fo great a degree of heat as water, 
Liquids in general, when made to boil, have receiyed 
as great a heat as they are capable of ſuſtaining : now, 
if the extent of the heat between freezing and boiling 
water, as meaſured by thermometers, be taken for a 
flandard, ſpirit of wine will be found to boil with leſs 
than four-fifths of that heat, or above one-fifth leſs 
than the heat of boiling water. It is obvious there- 
fore, that ſubſtances may be volatile enough to riſe 
with the heat of boiling water, but not with that of 
boiling ſpirit, 

Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, be committed 
to diſtillation with a mixture of ſpirit of wine and 
water, or with a pure proof. ſpirit, which is no other 
than a mixture of about equal parts of the two; the 
ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, colourleſs, and tranſparent, 
and almoſt without any taſte of the ſpice ; but as ſoon 
as the more ponderous. watery fluid begins to arile, 
the oil comes freely over with it, ſo as to render the 
liquor highly odorous, ſapid, and of a milky hue. 

The proof-ſpirits uſually met with in the ſhops are 
accompanied with a degree of ill flavour ; which, tho 
concealed by means of certain additions, plainly dil 
covers itſelf in diſtillation. This nauſeous reliſh does 
not begin to ariſe- till after the purer ſpirituous part 
has come over; which is the very time that the virtue 
of the ingredients begin alſo moſt plentifully to diſtil: 
and hence the liquor receives an ungrateful taint. To 
this cauſe principally is owing the general complaints 
that the cordials of the apothecary are leſs agreeable 
than thoſe of the ſame kind prepared by the diltillcr 3 
the latter being extremely curious in rectifying o- 
purifying the ſpirits (when deſigned for what he calls 
fine goods) from all ill flavour. 


564. Redified ſpirit of wine, : 
In the former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco 
pœia, was thus ordered: 


Take any quantity of French brandy, and with a 10 


gen 2 


ons, 


prepata- 
tions. 


part II. 


gentle heat difti] it to one half. f 
This rectified ſpirit, being digeſted for two days with 
one-fourth its quantity of dry ſalt of tartar in pow- 

der, and then diſtilled in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 

very gentle heat, becomes alcohol, 
gpirits diſtilled from malt liquors, or other fermented 

ſubſtances, after being rectiſied in the above method, 

require further purification; namely, repeated di- 

ſtillation from an equal quantity of ſpring water. 

565. French brandy 1s rather too dear an article in 
this country, for diſtillation; nor is the ſpirit obtained 
from it any ways preferable to one. procurable from 
cheaper liquors. The coarſer inflammable ſpirits may 
be rendered perfectly pure and fit for the niceſt pur- 
poſes, by the following method. 

If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, mix it with a- 
bout an equal quantity of water, and difti} with a 
ſlow fire ; diſgontinuing the operation as ſoon as the 
liquor begins to run milky, arid diſcovers, by its 
nauſeous taſte, that the impure and phlegmatic part is 
ariſing. By this treatment, the ſpirit leaves a con- 
ſiderable portion of its foul oily matter behind it in the 
water, which now appears milky and turbid, and 
proves highly diſagreeable in taſte, If the ſpirit was 
not very foul at firſt, this ablution is not neceſſary ; if 
extremely ſo, it will be needful to repeat it once, 
twice, or oftener. : 

566. As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs degree of 
fire than watery liquors, we are hence directed to em- 
ploy, in the diſtillation of them, a heat leſs than that 
in which water boils: and if due regard be had to this 
circumſtance, very weak ſpirits may, by one or two 
wary diſtillations, be tolerably well freed from their 
aqueous phlegm ; eſpecially if the diſtilling veſſels are 
of ſuch a height, that the ſpirit, by the heat of a 
water-bath, may but juſt paſs overthem: in ſuch caſe, 
the phlegmatic vapours, which ariſe for a little way 
along with the ſpirit, will condenſe and fall back 
again before they can come to the head. Very 
pompous inſtruments have been contrived for this 
purpoſe, and carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine form 
to an extraordinary height, The ſpirit, aſcending 
through theſe, was to leave all the watery parts it 
contained, in its paſſage, and come over perfectly 
pure and free from phlegm. But theſe inſtruments 
are built upon erroneous principles, their extravagant 
height defeating the end it was defigned to anſwer : 
if the liquor is made to boil, a conſiderable quantity 
of mere phlegm will come over along with the ſpirit ; 
and if the heat is not raiſed to this pitch, neither 
phlegm nor ſpirit will diſtil. The moſt convenient 
inſtrument is the common Kill, betwixt the body. of 
8 its head, an adopter or copper tube may 

xed. 

567. The ſpirit being waſhed, as above directed, 
rom its foul oil, and freed from the greateſt part of 
the phlegm by gentle diſtillation in a water-bath, add 
to every gallon of it a pound or two of pure, dry, 
fixed alkaline ſaltz Upon digeſting theſe together for 
a little time, the alkali, from its known property of 
attratting water and oils, will imbibe the remaining 
phlegm, and ſuch part of the diſagreeable unctuous 
ae as may ſtill be left in the ſpirit, and ſink with 
eg to the bottom of the veſſel. If the ſpirit be 

again gently drawn over, it will ariſe entirely free 


PHARMACY 


from its phlegm and nauſeous flavour; but ſome par- Prepara- 


ticles of the alkaline falt are apt to be carried up with 
it, and give what the workmen call an urin2us reliſh : 
This may be prevented, by adding, previous to the 
Jaſt diſtillation, a ſmall proportion of calcined vitriol, 
alum, or fal catharticus amarus ; the acid of theſe ſalts 
will unite with and neutralize the alkali, and effectual- 
ly prevent it from ariling ; while no more of the acid 
of the ſalts is extricated than what the alkali abſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by this means is extremely 
pure, limpid, perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for the fi- 
neſt purpoſes. It may be reduced to the ſtrength 
commonly underſtood by proof, by mixing 20 ounces 
of it (by weight) with 17 ounces of water. The di- 
ſtilled cordials made with theſe ſpirits, prove much 
more elegant and agreeable, than when the common 
reQified or proof ſpirits of the ſhops are made uſe of. 

If the rectified ſpirit be diſtilled afreſh from dry 
alkaline ſalt with a quick fire, it brings over a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the ſalt; and in this ſtate is 
ſuppoſed to be a more powerful menſtruum tor cer- 
tain ſubſtances than the pure ſpirit. This alkalized 
ſpirit is called tartarized ſpirit of wine. 

568. The general virtues of vinous ſpirits have been 
already mentioned; (ſee MarRRIA Mepica, the Table.) 
The ſpirits impregnated with the volatile oils of vege- 
tables, to be treated of in this ſection, have joined to 
thoſe the aromatic, cordial, or other virtues which re- 
fide in the oils. 


Art 1. Diſlilled Spirits. 


569. Compound balm-water, commonly called Eau de 
carmes. 

Take of balm in flower, freſh gathered and cleared 
from the ſtalks, two pounds ;. lemon peel, freſh, as 
ſoon as pared from the fruit, four ounces ; corian- 
der ſeeds, eight ounces; nutmegs, cloves, cinna- 
mon, each, bruiſed, two ounces; angelica roots, 
dried and bruiſcd, one ounce ; ſpirit of wine, highly 
reQified, ten pints. 
in the ſpirit four or five days; and then draw off, 
in the heat of a water-bath, 10 pints. Rectify the 
diſtilled liquor by a ſecond diſtillation in a water- 
bath, drawing off. only about eight pints and three 
quarters. 


This proceſs is taken from the Elemens de pharma- 
cie of M. Baume, who obſerves, that all the aromatic 
ſpirits ought to be prepared in the ſame manner. 
When the common ſpirits of this kind are rubbed on 
the hands, &c. they leave, after the more volztile parts 
have exhaled, a diſagreeable empyreumat.c [mel] ; and 
when diluted with water, and taken medicinally, they 
leave in like manner a nauſeous flavour in the mouth. 
To remedy theſe imperfections, he made many expe- 
riments, which ſhowed, that in order to obtain theſe 
liquors of the deſirable qualities, the ſpirit muſt not 
only be perfectly pure at firſt, but that the liquor 
ought alſo to be reQtified after it has been diſtilled from 
the ſubjects. In this reQification only the more vo- 
latile, ſubtle, aromatic parts of the ingredients ariſe ; 
there remains behind a white liquor, acrid, bitter, 
loaded only with the 8 oil, and deprived of all 
the ſpecific flavour of the ſubjects. Indeed the very 
imperfection complained of naturally points out this 
fecond diſtillation for the remedy, as it ſhows the ſpi- 


rit. 
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tions. 


Steep the ſeveral ingredients 


a 


— 
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Prepara- rit to contain a grateful and ungrateſul matter; the when made in perfection, are very grateful and fra. Prepin 
. _ firſt of which exhales, while the other is left behind. grant: they are frequently rubbed on the temples, &c, tim. 
Aromatic ſpirituous waters have in general leſs under the notion of refreſhing and comforting the 


= — 
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ſmell, when newly diſtilled, than after they have 
been kept about ſix months. M. Baume ſuſpects, that 
the preparations of this kind which have been moſt 
in vogue were ſuch as had been thus improved by 
keeping; and found, that the good effects of age 
might be produced in a ſhort time by means of cold. 
He plunges quart-bottles of the liquor into a mixture 
of pounded ice and ſea - ſalt: the ſpirit, after having 
ſuffered for fix or eight hours the cold hence reſult - 
ing, proves as tels as that which has been kept for 
ſeveral years. Simple waters alſo, after being frozen, 
prove far more agreeable than they were before ; tho? 
they are always [eſo ſo than thoſe which have been 
drawn with ſpirit, and expoſed to a like degree of 
cold. This melioration of diſtilled waters by froſt 
was taken notice of by Geoffroy, Hiſt. Acad. 1713. 


570. Spirit of roſemary « L. 
Take of roſemary-tops, freſh gathered, a pound and 
a half; proof ſpirit,. one gallon. Diſtil in the heat 
of a water-bath, till five pints are come over, 


71. Hungary- mater. 

Take of roſemary flowers, juſt gathered, two pounds; 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one gallon. Put them to- 
gether, and immediately diſtil in a water- bath. It is 
generally brought to us from abroad. 


This ſpirit is very fragrant, inſomuch as to be in 
common uſe as a perfume : that brought from abroad 
1s ſuperior in fragrance to ſuch as is generally made 
among us. In order to prepare it in perfection, the 
vinous ſpirit ſhould be extremely pure, the roſemary- 
tops gathered when the flowers are full blown upon 
them, and committed immediately to diſtillation, par- 
ticular care being taken not to bruiſe or preſs them, 
The beſt method of managing the diſtillation is that 
formerly recommended for the diſtillation of the more 
volatile eſſential oils and ſimple waters, viz. ſirſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and then ſet in above the 
liquor, either an iron hoap, with a hair-cloth ſtretched 
over it, upon which the flowers are to be lightly 
ſpread, or rather a baſket, ſupported on three pins, 
reaching down to the bottom. A gentle heat being 
applied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the ſpirit, its vapour, 
JIightly percolating through the flowers, will imbibe 
their finer parts, without making that diſagreeable al- 
teration which liquors applied to ſuch tender ſubjects 
in their groſſer form generally do. Probably the ſu- 
periority of the French Hungary water to that pre- 
pared among us, is owing to ſome ſkilful management 
of this kind, or that recommended for the foregoing 
preparation, aud employing a perfectly pure ſpirit. 


572. Simple ſpirit of lavender. L. 

Take of lavender- flowers, freſh gathered, a pound and 
a half; proof ſpirit, one gallon, Draw off, by 
the heat of a water-bath, five pints. : 

Take of freſh Javender-flowers, two pounds; rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, one gallon, Diſtil off a gallon in a 
water-bath. E. - 


The ſame cautions are to be obſerved here as in the 
diſtillation of the foregoing ſpirit. Both of them, 


nerves ; and likewiſe taken internally, to the quantity 
of a tea-ſpoonful, as warm cordials, 


573. Compound ſpirit of lavender. L. E. 
Take of fimple ſpirit of lavender, three pints ; ſpirit 
of roſemary, one pint z cinnamon, one ounce ; 
cloves, nutmegs, each half an ounce ; red ſaunder, 
three drams. Digelt them together for ſeven days, 
and then ſtrain out the ſpirit for uſe, 


The red ſaunders is of no farther uſe in thecom. 
wan than as a colouring ingredient. If a yel. 
ow ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaunders would be an 
excellent article, as it not only communicates a fine 
colour, but likewiſe a conſiderable ſhare of medicinal 
virtue. A ſpirit diſtilled from the flowers of lavender 
and ſage, in due proportion, and digeſted in the cold 
for a little time with ſome cinnamon, nutmegs, and 


yellow ſaunders, proves a very elegant and grateful 


one. 
This medicine has long been held in greate ſteem, 
under the name of paß - drops, in all kinds of lan- 
uors, weakneſs of the nerves, and decays of age. 
t may be conveniently taken upon ſugar, from 10 
to 80 or 100 drops, 


574. An odoriſerous ſpirit, called ſweet honey-water. 


Take of coriander ſeeds, honey, each one pound ; 
cloves, an ounce and a half ; nutmegs, benzoine, 
ſtorax, each an ounce ; vanelloes, in number four; 
yellow rind of three lemons ; French brandy, one 
gallon. Digeſt theſe ingredients togetber for forty- 
eight hours; and then diſtil off the ſpirit in baineo 

mariæ. To one pallon of this ſpirit add orange- 
flower water, roſe-water, of each one pound and a 
half; ambergris, muſk, of each five grains. Firlt 
grind the muſk and V e with ſome of the wa- 
ter, and afterwards put all together in a large ma- 
traſs; ſhake them well, and let them circulate for 
three days and nights in a gentle heat ; then ſuffer 
them to cool, filter the liquor, and keep it clofe 
ſtopped up for uſe. 


575. Another. 
Take of coriander ſeeds, one pound; lemon-peel freſh, 
nutmegs, each four ounces ; ambergris, muſk, each 
five grains; clean melaſſes ſpirit, two gallons. 
Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander ſeeds, and put 
them, with the lemon-peel and the ſpirit, into 2 
ſmall fill placed in balneo marie : tie a thin cloth 
over the mouth, and ſprinkle thereon the ambergris 
and muſk reduced into fine powder : Jute on the 
head ; let the whole ſtand in digeſtion for _ 
hours, and then diſtil as much as a boiling heat 0 
the bath can force over. To this add, of roſe- 
water, one pint z orange-flower water, halfa pint- 


Theſe compoſitions are deſigned rather as 22 
than as medicines; though for ſuch as can bear t 
fragrance, they might be uſed to advantage in this " 
intention. The muſk and ambergris do not comm" 
nicate ſo much of their ſmell as might be expecte ho 
and ſerve chiefly to heighten the flavour of the ot 


ingredients; which theſe perfumes excellently i 
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ceptible of their own. Both the foregoing ſpirits are 
very agreeable ;; a few drops of either give a fine fla. 
your to a large quantity of other liquor. Mr Wilfon, 
from whom the firſt is taken, (Pracf. Chem. p. 354.), 
tells us, that he often made it for king James II. and 
that it gives one of the moſt pleaſant ſcents that can 
de ſmelt to. The other is formed on the ſame plan, 
by omitting ſuch articles as appeared ſuperfluous in 


the firſt. 

576. Spirit of ſcurvygraſc. 

Take of freſh ſcurvy-graſs, bruiſed, 10 pounds; rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, five pints. Steep the herb in 
the ſpirit for 12 hours; then with the heat of a 
water-bath diſtil off five pints. 


This ſpirit is very ſtrong of the ſcurvy-graſs; and 
may be given, in thoſe caſes where the uſe of this herb 
is proper, from 20 to 100 drops. The virtues of 
ſcurvy-graſs reſide in a very ſubtle volatile oil, which 
ariſes in diſtillation both with water and pure ſpirit ; 
and, if the liquors are expoſed to the air, ſoon exhales 
from both. The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is extremely 
pungent ; but if long kept, even in cloſe veſſels, be- 
comes remarkably lels ſo. 


577. Golden or purging ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs. 
Take of ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, one pound; gamboge, 
one ounce. Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit ; 
and if any ſediment falls to the bottom, carefully 
decant the tinged liquor from it. This fpirit is 
otherwiſe made with ſcammony, or reſin of jalep, 
initead of gamboge. 


This has been in great eſteem among the common 
people, and ſtrongly recommended by the venders, in 
all kinds of ſcorbutie diſorders. It is neverthelcſs a 
very indifferent medicine, and little deſerves the pom- 
pous title given it. It may be taken from 20 to 60 
Crops, either upon ſugar or mixed with ſyrup. 


Art. 2. Diſtilled ſpirituous Waters. 


578. By diſtilled Spirits, are underſtood ſuch as are 
rawn with a ſpirit that has been previouſly rectiſied, 
or which is reduced nearly to that ſſrength in the ope- 
ration: by ſpirituous Waters, thoſe in which the ſpirit 
is only of the proof ſtrength, or contains an admix- 
ture of about an equal meaſure of water. Theſe laſt 
have been uſually called compound waters, even when 
diſtilled from one ingredient only; as thoſe, on the 
other hand, which are drawn by common water, tho? 
from a number of ingredients, are named imple ; the 
title /mple, here, relating not to fimplicity in reſpe& 
of compoſition, but to the vehicle being plain water. 
he Edinburgh pharmacopceia denominates thoſe wa- 
ters nple which are drawn from a ſingle ingredient, 
whether the vehicle be common water or — 


water, and all thoſe compounds which are diſtilled 
from more than one. 


57 9 General rules for the diſtillation of ſpirituous Ma- 
rs. 


I. The plants and their parts ought to be moderately 


and newly dried, except ſuch as are ordered freſh 
gathered, 


PHARMACY. 
prepara» when employed in very ſmall proportion, to all the 
— odoriferous ſimples, without imparting any thing per- 


== — — —_—— 


II. After the ingredients have been Reeped in the ſpi- Prepara- 


rit for the time preſcribed, add as much water as 
will be ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma, or ra- 
ther more. 

III. The liquor which comes over firſt in the diſtilla- 
tion, is by ſome kept by itſelf, under the title of 
ſpirit ; and the other runnings, which prove milky, 
fined down by art. But it is better to mix all 
the runnings together without fining them, that" 
the waters may poſſeſs the virtues of the plant en- 
tire; which is a circumſtance to be more regarded 
than their finenefs or ſightlineſs. 

IV. In the diſtillation of theſe waters, the genuine 
brandy obtained from wine is directed. Where 
this is not to be had, take, inſtead of that proof ſpi- 
rit, half its quantity of a well rectified ſpirit pre- 
pared from any other fermented liquors : in this (teep 
the ingredients, and then add ſpring-water enough 
both to make up the quantity ordered to be drawn 
off, and to prevent burning. 

580. By this method more elegant waters may be ob- 
tained than when any of the common proof-ſpirits, even 


that of wine itſelf, are made uſe of. All vinous ſpi- . 


rits receive ſome flavour from the matter from which 
they are extracted ; and this flavour, which adheres 
chiefly to the phlegm or watery part, they cannot be 
diveſted of without ſeparating the pblegm, and redu- 
cing them to a rectified ſtate, 


581. Spirituous alexeterial water. L. 

Take ot ſpearmint leaves, freſh, half a pound; ange- 
lica leaves, freſh, ſea-wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces ; proof-ſpirit, one gallon; water, as much 
as will prevent burning. Dili off one gallon, 


This is a tolerably pleaſant water; it is looked upon 
as an alexipharmac and ſtomachic, and in theſe inten- 
tentions is not unfrequently made uſe of in juleps, &c. 


582. Spirituour alexeterial water with vinegar. L. 

Take of ſpearmint leaves, angelica Jeaves, each half a 
pound; ſea-wormwood tops, four ounces; proof- 
ſpirit, one gallon ; water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning; vinegar, one pint. Diſtil the 
freſh herbs with the ſpirit and water, drawing off 
one gallon; to which add the vinegar. 


Angelica, after trial of ſundry other materials, has 
been found the moſt eſſectually to remove the dilagree- 
able flavour which the vinegar would otherwiſe com- 
municate, and therefore this plant is ordered in a Jarger 
proportion here than in the other alexeterial waters. 
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tions. 


Perhaps it would be more eligible to add the vinegar 


occaſionally ; for when mixed with the liquor at firit, 
it is apt to throw down, upon keeping, ſome of the 
more valuable parts which the water received from the 
herbs, 


583. Compound aniſeed water. L. 

Take of aniſeeds, angelica feeds, each half a pound 3 
proof. ſpirit, one gallon; water, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient to prevent burning. Draw off by diſtillation 
one gallon. s 


This is a very elegant aniſeed water, r 
ſeeds greatly improving the flavour of the anile : it 
is apt to turn out milky, if drawn ſo low as here or- 


dered. : 
584. Hi 


1 
1 


EE 
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$84. Spirituous prange-peet water, L. 

Take of the outer rind of Seville-orange-peel, dried, 
half a pound; proof-ſpirit, one gallon ; water, as 
much as is ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Di- 
fill off one gallon. 


This is conſiderably ſtronger of the orange · peel than 
the ſimple water. It is uſed as a cordial, ſtomachic, 
and carminative. 


585. Cardamom-ſeed water. L. 

Take of leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from the huſks, 
four ounces; proof-ſpirit, one gallon; water, as 
much as is ſufficient to prevent burning. Diſtil off 
one gallon, 


This water is a grateful cordial and carminative, the 
cardamom ſeeds giving over in this proceſs the whole 
of their flavour. It is not perhaps very neceſſary to 
be at the trouble of ſeparating the huſks, for theſe 
communicate nothing diſagreeable; the only difference 
is, that if employed unhuſked, a proportionably larger 
quantity of them muſt be taken. 


L. E. 


586. Caraway-water. 


Take of caraway ſeeds, half a pound; proof-ſpirit, one 


gallon; water, as much as will prevent burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


This is a cordial in common uſe; it contains the fla- 
vour of the caraway ſeeds in perfection. 


587. Spirituous cinnamon-water. L. 
Take of cinnamon, a pound; proof-ſpirit, a gallon; 
Water, ſo moch as will prevent burning. Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. 


588. Cimamon-water with wine. E. 
Take of cinnamon, half a pound; proof-ſpirit, one gal- 
lon. Diſtil off one gallon. 


This is a very agreeable and uſeful cordial-water, but 
not ſo ſtrong of the cinnamon as might be expected; 
for very lake of the virtues of the ſpice ariſe till after 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſtilled. | 

In the pharmacopzia refermata, it is propoſed to 
make this water, by mixing the fimple cinnamon wa- 
ter (553,4.) with ſomewhat leſs than an equal quantity 
of rectified ſpirit: on ſhaking them together, the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, ſoon becomes clear, and more ele- 
gant than the water diſtilled as above; it 1s equally 
Rrong of the cinnamon, and free from the nauſeous 


taint which the common proof-ſpirits are impregnated 
with, 


589. Compound juniper-water. L. E. 

Take of juniper: berries, one pound; ſweet-fennel ſeeds, 
carraway ſeeds, each an ounce and a half; proof- 
ſpirit, one gallon ; water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning. Diſtil off one gallon, 


This water, mixed with about an equal quantity of 
the rob of juniper- berries, proves an uſeful medicine in 
catarrhs, debility of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
difficulty of urine, The water by itſelf is a good cor- 
dial and carminative: the ſervice which this and other 
Tpirituous waters do in theſe intentions, is too com- 
monly known; though the ill conſequences that follow 
their conflant uſe, are too little regarded. 


590, a. Spirituous pepper-mint water. L. 
Take of peppermint-leaves, dry, a pound and a half. 
proof-ſpirit, a gallon; water, a3 much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off by diſtillation 
one gallon. 


This water is made uſe of in flatulent colics and 
other like diſorders; in which it oftentimes gives im. 
mediate relief. It ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly of the 
pepper - mint. | 


590, b. Spirituous mint-water. L. 
Take of ſpearmint leaves, dry, a pound and a half ; 
proof-ſpirit, a gallon; water, as much as will pre- 
vent burning. Diſtil off one gallon, 


This water, if the ſpirit be good, turns out a very 
elegant one, and preferable, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, retching to vomit, and the like, to many more 
elaborate preparations. Where the diſorder is not ac- 
companied with heat or inflammation, half an ounce of 
this water may be given diluted with ſome agreeable 
aqueous liquor, 


591. Spirituous Famaica-pepper water, 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; proof-ſpirit, 
three gallons; water, a ſufficient quantity to prevent 
" empyreuma. Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
ons. 


This water is far more agreeable than a ſimple wa- 


ter drawn from the ſame ſpice ; and has long had a 
place among the cordials both of the diſtiller and apo- 
thecary; though it has not yet been received into any 
public pharmacopœia. 


592. Nutmeg water. L. 

Take of nutmegs, two ounces; proof-ſpirit, a gallon; 

water, as much as will prevent burning. Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. 


This water (with the addition only of ſome haw- 
thorn flowers, an article of very little ſignificance) wis 
formerly celebrated in nephritic diſorders, under the 
name of agua nephritica. At preſent, it is regarded 
only as an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, lightly impreg- 
nated with the nutmeg flavour. 


593. Spirituous pennyroyal Water. L. 
Take of pennyroyal leaves, dry, a pound and a half; 
proof-ſpirit, a gallon; water, as much as will pre- 
vent burning. Diſtil off one gallon. 


This water has a good ſhare of the flavour of the 
pennyroyal, and is pretty much in uſe as a carminatiie 
and antihyſteric, 


594. Compound horſeradiſh water. 

Take of garden ſcurvygraſs leaves, freſh, four pounds; 
horſeradiſh root freſh, orange-peel freſh, each two 
pounds; nutmegs, nine ounces ; proof-ſpirit, to 

allons; water, a ſufficient quantity to prevent burn- 
ing. Draw off by diſtillation two gallons. . 

Take of horſeradiſh root, three pounds; rectiſied ſpint 
of wine, four pints. Diſtil off ſour pints in a ny 
bath, and to the diſtilled liquor add eight pints © 
ſimple Jamaica-pepper water. E. 


Both theſe waters are very elegant ones, ey — 
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beben: adapted for the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, as any 598. Inſpiſated juice of floes, or German acacia. 
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thing that can well be contrived in this form. f 

Mauſtard-ſeed, though not hitherto employed in theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, ſhould ſeem to be an excellent 
ingredient 3 it gives over the whole of its pungency, 
and is likewiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of the other 
ſubſtances of this claſs ; this feed wants no addition, 
valeſs ſome aromatic material to furniſh an agreeable 


flavour. 


Srct. VI. Concentration of the medicinal parts of 
Tuices and Infiſions by Evaporation. 


595. Warn vegetable juices, or watery or ſpiritu- 
ous decoctions or infuſions, are expoſed to a continued 
heat, the fluid, gradually evaporating, carries off with 
it ſuch volatile matters as it was impregnated with, 
and leaves the more fixed united together into one maſs. 
As the object of the preceding ſection was the collec- 
tion of the volatile principle which exhales along with 
the fluid, that of the preſent is this re · union and con- 
centration of the fixed matter. The maſs which re- 
mains from the evaporation of the expreſſed juice of a 
plant, is called an #n/þiſated juice; from watery decoc- 
tions or infuſions, an extract; from ſpirituous tinQures, 
a reſin, or eſſential extract. The term extract is fre- 
quently uſed alſo as a general appellation of all the 
three kinds, Inſpiſſated juices and watery decoctions, 
particularly the former, when evaporated no further 
than to the conſiſtence of oil or honey, are called rb 
or ſapa; and ſpirituous tinctures, reduced to a like 
conſiſtence, are called bal/am. 


C 1. TxspissaTED Juices. 
596. Waar relates to the expreſſion of juices, has 


already been delivered in SeR. ii. with the moſt effec- 


tual means of preſerving them in their liquid ſtate, and 
a general account of what ſubſtances do or do not 
give out their virtues with their juices. In the inſpiſ- 
ſation of juices, there is further to be conſidered the 
volatility or fixity of their- medicinal parts: if a plant 
loſes its virtue, or part of its virtue, in being dried, it 
is obvious that the juice muſt loſe as much in being in- 
ſpiſſated to dryneſs, how gentle ſoever the heat be 
with which the inſpiſſation is performed. It is likewiſe 
to be obſerved, that the medicinal parts of ſome juices 
are kept in a ſtate of perfect ſolution by the watery 
fluid, fo as to be completely retained by it after the 
liquor has been made fine by ſettling, ſtraining, or 
other means; while the medicinal parts of others, not 
dqiſſoluble by watery menſtrua, are only diffuſed through 
the liquor in the ſame manner as the feculences are, 
and ſeparate along with theſe on ſtanding. 


| 597. Rob of elder-berries. 
Let the depurated juice of elder-berries be inſpiſſated 
with a gentle heat. L. - 


This preparation, made-with-or without ſugar, keeps 
well, and proves a medicine of conſiderable importance 
as an aperient, generally promoting the natural exe- 
cretions by ſtool, urine, or ſweat. The doſe is from 
a qram or two to an ounce. or more. A ſpoonful, di- 


= wa water, is. uſefully taken in common colds at 
1h e. [ 
Vor. VIII. 1 
/ 


their progreſs, and has ſometimes removed the 2 
c 


Let any quantity of the juice of unripe ſloes be infpiſ. ———— 


ſated over a gentle fire. 


This juice is inſpiſſated nearly to dryneſs, care be- 
ing taken to prevent its burning, as directed in the fol- 
lowing {, for making extracts with water. It is a mo- 
derately ſtrong aſtringent, ſimilar to the Egyptian aca- 
cia, for which it has been commonly ſubſtituted in the 
ſhops. It is given in fluxes and other diſorders where 
N medicines are indicated, from a ſcruple to a 

ram, 


599. Extrad of plantane. 

Let any quantity of the juice of plantane-leaves be de- 
purated; either by ſuffering it to ſettle, and then de- 
canting off the clear liquor; or by ſtraining; or by 
clarification by whites of eggs. — evapo- 
rate the juice in a ſand- heat, to the conſiſtence of 
honey. After the ſame manner, extracts may be 
made from all acid, cooling, ſtyptic, juicy plants. 


This is a method of treating plants very little prac- 
tiſed; but which promiſes, if duly proſecuted, to afford 
medicines of conſiderable power. There are many 
common and neglected herbs, as plantane, chickweed, 
chervil, &c. whoſe juices in their dilute ſtate, as well 
as the herbs in ſubſtance, ſeem to be altogether inſig- 
nificant, but which, when the juice is well depurated 
from the feculent matter, and concentrated by the eva- 
poration of the fluid, yield extracts which diſcover to 
the taſte no ſmall activity. Theſe extracts, like thoſe 
prepared from the juices of moſt of the ſummer-fruits, 


if inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow moiſt again in the air, 


'6o0. Extract of hemlock, 
See no 249. 


This is the preparation of hemlock lately publiſhed 
at Vienna by Dr Storck ; who recommends it as a 
high reſolvent in many obſtinate diſorders, where the 
common remedies avail nothing. He obſerves, that 
ſmall doſes ſhould al ways be begun with, as two grains, 
made into a pill, twice a-day; and that, by gradually 
increaſing the doſe, it may be given to two, three, or 
even four drams a-day, and continued in ſuch quanti- 
ties for ſeveral weeks: that it may be uſed with ſafe- 
ty, in infancy, old age, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
ther accelerates nor Aurbs the circulation; neither 
heats nor cools; nor affects the animal: functions: that 
it increaſes the ſecretions, and renders the mouth 
moiſt; ſeldom purges; very rarely vomits; ſometimes 
augments perſpiration; often produces a copious diſ- 
charge of viſeid urine; but in many patients does not 


increaſe any of the ſenſible evacuations: that it re- 


moves obſtructions and their conſequences ; relieves 
rheumatic pains, though of long continuance ; diſ- 
euſſes ſeirrhous tumours, both internal and external; 
and cures dropſies and conſumptions proceeding from 
ſcirrhoſitics ; that it often diſſolves cataracts, or ſtops 


ſerena : that inveterate cutaneous eruptions, ſcald- 
heads, malignant ulcers, cancers, the malignant fluor 
albus and gonorrhea of long ſtanding, obſtinate re- 
mains of the venereal diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it : that for the moſt part it is ne- 

| 34 E cellary 
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Prepara- ceſſary to Continue this medicine for a very conſider- times operates alſo as an emetic. It is never to be Þ 
tions. able time, before the cure is effected, or much benefit ventured on but in indolent phlegmatic habits, as is 


perceived from it: that in ſome caſes it failed of gi- 
ving any relief, and that he met with ſome perſons 
who could not bear its effects; and that conſequently 
there muſt be ſome latent difference in the habit, the 
diagnoſtic ſigns of which are at preſent unknown: 
that though it is by no means infallible, any more than 
other medicines in their reſpective intentions, yet the 
great number of deplorable caſes that have been hap- 
pily cured by it is ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. 'The efficacy of this medicine is confirmed 
by many eminent practitioners abroad; though the 
trials hitherto made of it in this country have not been 
attended with much ſucceſs. Somewhat, perhaps, 
may depend upon the time of the plant's being gather- 
ed, and the manner of the preparation of the extract. 
Dr Storck himſelf takes notice of ſome miſtakes com- 
mitted in this reſpect: ſome have left the herb in a 
heap for ſeveral days, whence part of it withered, 
part. rotted, and the juice became thick and mucila- 
inous : others have taken a very large quantity of the 
Juice, and boiled it down in copper veſſels with a 
great heat, by which means a ſtrong fetor was diffu- 
led to a conſiderable diſtance, and the moſt efficacious 
parts diſſipated : others, with officious care, have cla- 
rified the juice, and thus obtained a black tenacious 
extract, retaining but a ſmall _—_— of the ſpecific 
ſmell of the plant: the extract duly prepared, accord- 
ing to the preſcription above referred to, is of a green- 
11h brown colour, and a very diſagreeable ſmell, like that 
of mice. But though there 1s reaſon to believe, that 
much of the extract uſed here had been ill prepared, 
we can by no means admit that its general inefficacy 
was owing to this cauſe ; for though there are few in- 
ſtances of its diſcovering any valuable medicinal pow- 
ers, there are ſeveral of its having activity enough, 
even in {mall doſes, to produce alarming ſymptoms. 


Gol. Elaterium. 

Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and having very lightly preſs- 
ed out the juice, paſs it thro? a fine hair- ſieve into a 
glazed earthen veſſel, After ſtanding for ſome 
hours, the thicker part will fall to the bottom; 
from which the thinner is to be poured off, and what 
liquid matter is ſt ill left is to be ſeparated by filtra- 
tion. The remaining thick part is to be covered 
with a linen cloth, and expoſed to the ſun, or other 
gentle heat, till grown thoroughly dry. L. 


Preparations of this kind have been common- 
iy called fzculz. The filtration above directed, for 
draining off ſuch part of the watery fluid as can- 
not be ſeparated by decantation, is not the com- 
mon filtration throngh paper, for this does not ſuc- 
ceed here: the groſſer parts of the juice, falling to 
the bottom, form a viſcid cake upon the paper, 
which the liquid cannot paſs through. The ſeparation 
is to be attempted in another manner, ſo as to drain 
the fluid from the top: this is effected by placing one 
end of ſome moiſtened ſtrips of woollen cloth, ſkains 
of cotton, or the like, in the juice, and laying the 
other end over the edge of the veſſel, ſo as to hang 
down lower than the ſurface of the liquor: by this 
management the ſeparation ſucceeds in perfection. 

Elaterium is a ſrong irritating cathartic, and often- 


_ cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſtringent, virtues reſide, are 


dropſies, in which it is by ſome particularly recon. 
mended. Two or three grains are in general a ſyffi. 
cient doſe. : 


6 2. Exraacrs wirn Warts, 


602. Theſe extracts are prepared, by boiling the 
ſubje& in water, and evaporating the ſtrained decoe- 
tion to a thick conſiſtence. 

This proceſs affords us ſome of the more active party 
of plants, free from the uſeleſs indiſſoluble earth 
matter, which makes the largeſt ſhare of their bulk, 
There 18 a great difference in vegetable ſubſtances, 
with regard to their fitneſs for this operation; ſome 
yielding to it all their virtues, and others ſcarce any, 
Thoſe parts in which the ſweet, glutinous, emollient, 


for the molt part totally extracted by the boiling wa- 
ter, and remain almoſt entire upon evaporating it ; 
whilſt thoſe which contain the peculiar odour, flavour, 
and aromatic quality, are either not extracted at all, 
or exhale along with the menſtruum. Thus gentian 
robot, which is almoſt ſimply bitter, yields an extra& 
poſſeſſing, in a ſmall volume, the whole taſte and vir- 
tues of the root: wormwood, which has a degree of 
warmth and ſtrong flavour joined to the bitter, loſes 
the two firſt in the evaporation, and gives an extra 
not greatly different from the foregoing ; the aroma- 
tic quality of cinnamon, is diffipated by this treat- 
ment, its aſtringeney remaining: whilſt an extract 
made from the flowers of lavender and roſemary, diſ- 
covers nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, or virtues of 
the flowers. 


General rules for making extracts with water. 


I. It is indifferent, in regard to the medicine, whether 
the ſubject is uſed freſh or dry; ſince nothing that can 
be preſerved in this proceſs, will be loſt by drying. In 
regard to the facility of extraction, there is a very 
conſiderable difference; vegetables in general giving 
out their virtues more readily, when moderately dried, 
than when freſh. 

II. Very compact dry ſubſtances ſhould be reduced 
into exceeding ſmall parts, previous to the affuſion of 
the menſtruum. 

III. The quantity of water ovght to be no greater 
than is neceſſary for extracting the virtues of the ſub- 
jet. A difference herein will ſometimes occaſion a va. 
riation in the quality of the product: the larger the 
quantity of liquor, the longer fire will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently the more of the vo- 
latile parts of the ſubject will be diſſipated. A long: 
continued heat likewiſe makes a conſiderable alteration 
in the matter which is not volatile: ſweet ſubſtances, 
by long boiling with water, become nauſeous ; àud 
the draftic purgatives loſe their virulence, tho? without 
any remarkable ſeparation of their parts. | 

IV. The decoctions are to be depurated by cola- 
ture; and afterwards ſuffered to ſtand for a day ot 
two, when a conſiderable quantity of ſediment is uſual- 
ly found at the bottom. If the liquor, poured © F 
clear, be boiled down a little, and afterwards ſuffere 
to cool again, it will depoſit a freſh ſediment, from 


which it may be decanted before you proceed 10 M1 


rt II. 


the evaporation. The decoQtions of very reſinous ſub- 
C ſtances do not require this treatment, and are rather 
— ;njured by it ; the reſin ſubſiding along with the inac- 
tive dregs. . : 

V. The evaporation is moſt conveniently perform- 
ed in broad ſhallow veſſels: the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the aqueous parts 
exhale : this effect may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. 5 : 

VI. When the matter begins to grow thick, great 

care is neceſſary to prevent its burning. This accident, 
2 moſt unavoidable if the quantity is large, and the 
fre applied as uſual under the evaporating pan, may be 
efftually ſecured againſt, by carrying on the inſpiſſa- 
tion after the common manner, no farther than to the 
confiftence of a ſyrup, when the matter is to be poured 
into ſhallow tin or earthen pans, and placed in an 
oven, with its door open, moderately heated; which 
:Aing uniformly on every part of the liquid, will ſoon 
reduce it to any degree of eonſiſtence required. This 
may likewiſe be done, and more ſecurely, in balneo 
»:arie, by ſetting the evaporating veſſel in boiling wa- 
ter; but the evaporation is here exceeding flow and 
tedious. 

VII. Extracts are to be ſprinkled with a little ſpi- 
rit of wine, to prevent their growing mouldy. I. 
They ſhould be kept in bladders moiſtened with ſweet 
oil, £. | 


603. Extract of wormmood. 

Boil dried wormwood leaves in water, ſupplying freſh 
water occafionally till the herb has given out all 
its virtues to the liquor. Strain the decoction 
through a woollen cloth, and evaporate it, in a ſand- 
heat, to the conſiſtence of honey. 


This extract is almoſt ſimply bitter; the peculiar 
flavour of the wormwood being diſſipated in the evapo- 
ration. The chemiſts uſually prepare the extract of 
wormwood from the decoction which remains in the ſtill 
after the diſtillation of the eſſential oil: and, provided 
the ſtill has been perfectly clean, and the liquor not 
ſtood too long in it after the diſtillation, this piece of 
frugality is not to be diſapproved of; ſince, whether 
we catch the exhaling vapour, or ſuffer it to be diſſi - 


og in the air, the remaining extra& will be the 
ame, 


504. Extract leſer centaury. 
This is directed to be prepared in the ſame manner 


account of : its preparation is very accurately and cir- 
_ cumſtantially ſet down in a book uſually afcribed to 
Galen, De uirtute centaureæ. The author of that trea- 
tiſe recommends the extract as a medicine of excellent 
ſervice in many caſes; and looks upon centaury as a 
ſpecific againſt the bite of a mad dog and other veno- 
_ animals, It is doubtleſs an uſeful bitter, poſſeſ- 
ing the general virtues of the ſubſtances of that claſs; 
ut cannot well be ſuppoſed to have any others. 


: 505. Extrad of chamomile. 

This extract is prepared from the flowers of cha- 
8 in the ſame manner as thoſe of the leaves of 
c e two preceding plants, Nor is it greatly different 
dom thoſe extracts in quality; the ſpecitic flavour of 
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a3 the preceding. It is the oldeſt extra we have any 


F 


6067 
the chamomile exhaling in the evaporation. The che- Prepara- 
miſts commonly prepare it, like that of wormwood, tions. 


from the decoction remaining after the diſtillation of 
the eſſential oil. 


606. Extract of elecampane. I. 
Boil the roots of elecampane in water, preſs ovt and 
ſtrain the decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle. Then 
our off the clear liquor, and boil it down to a pilu- 
ar conſiſtence; taking care, towards the eu, to 
prevent its burning to the veſſcl. 


This extract retains a conſiderable ſhare of the vir- 
tues of the root: its taſte is ſomewhat warm, and not 
ungratefully bitteriſn. It is given, from a ſcruple to a 
dram, in a lax ſtate of the fibres of the ſtomach, and 
in ſome diſorders of the breaſt. 


607. Extract of gentian. L. E. 

This extract is prepared from the roots of gentian, 
in the ſame manner as the foregoing extras. It is 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and an intenſcly bitter 
taſte; being one of the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable bit- 
ters. 


608. Extract of liquorice. L. 
1 boil freſh liquorice roots in water, preſs the 
ecoction through a ſtrainer; and after the fæces 
have ſubſided, evaporate it until it no longer ſticks 
to the fingers; taking care, towards the end of the 
operation, to prevent an empyreuma. 


It is convenient, before boiling the root, to cut it 
tranſverſely into ſmall pieces, that it may more readi- 
ly give out its virtues by light coction: if the boilin 
is long continued, the rich ſweet taſte, for which this 
preparation 18 valued, will be greatly injured. For the 
ſame reaſon, the quantity of water ought to be no lar- 
ger than is abſolutely neceſſary to extract the virtues 
of the root: a quart, or at moſt three pints, will be 
fully ſufficient for a pound of liquorice. It would be 
of conſiderable advantage to the preparation, and pro- 
bably (when made in quantity) leſs expenſive to the 
preparer, to uſe, inſtead of the decoction, juice of li- 
quorice, preſſed out betwixt iron rollers, after the 
manner practiſed abroad for obtaining the juice of the 
ſugar-cane. 

Large quantities of extract of liquorice have been 
uſvally brought to us. from Spain and other foreign 
countries; but it is very rarely met with in the ſhops 
in perfeQion ; the makers of this commodity, both at 
home and abroad, being either very ſlovenly in its pre- 
paration, or deſignedly mixing it with ſand and other 
impurities. When made with due care, it is exceed- 
ing ſweet, not at all bitteriſh or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root itſelf, of a pleaſant 
ſmell, a reddiſh brown colour, and, when drawn out 
into ſtrings, of a bright golden colour; totally ſoluble 
in water, without depoſiting any faces, 

This preparation would be very convenient for 
many purpoſes in the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat ſof- 


ter conſiſtence than that of an extract. The only in- 


convenience attending this foft form is, its being apt 
in a ſhort time to grow mouldy: but this may be effec- 
tually prevented, by the addition of a ſmall portion 
of ſpirit of wine. 


34 E 2 609. Ex- 
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6og. Extract of black hellcbore. L. E. 

is extract is prepared from the roots of black hel- 
lebore, in the ſame manner as that of elecampane roots 
above deſcribed. It purges with conſiderably lefs vio- 
lence than the hellebore in ſubſtance; and appears to 
be one of the beſt preparations of that root, when in- 
tended to act only as a cathartic. The doſe is from 8 
or 10 grains to 15 or more. 


610. Extract of logwood. L. 

Take of logwood, . to powder, one pound. 
Boil it in a gallon of water till half the liquor is 
conſumed, repeating the coction with freſh water 
four times, or oftener : the ſeveral decoQtions are to 
be mixed together, paſſed through a ſtrainer, and 
evaporated to a due conſiſtence. 


This extract has an agreeable ſweet taſte, with | 


ſome degree of aſtringeney; and hence becomes 
ſerviceable in diarrhœas, for blunting the acrimony 
of the juices, and moderately conftringing the in- 
teſtines and orifices of the ſmaller veſſels: It may 
be given from a ſcruple to half a dram, and re- 
peated five or fix times a-day to advantage. Du- 
ring the uſe of this medicine, the ſtools are 33 
tinged red by it; which has occaſioned ſome to be 
alarmed, as if the colour proceeded from blood: the 
preſeriber therefore ought to caution the patient a- 
gainſt any ſurpriſe of this kind. 


Gil. Extract of Peruvian bark, foft and hard. L. 

Boil a pound of powdered bark in five or fix quarts of 
water for an hour or two, and pour off the liquor ; 
which whilſt hot will be red and tranſparent, but 
on growing cold becomes yellow and turbid. The 
remaining bark is to be boiled again in the ſame 
quantity of water as before; and this proceſs re- 
peated till the liquor remains tranſparent when cold. 
All the decoctions, ſtrained and mixed together, 
are to be evaporated over a very gentle fire to a due 
conſiſtence, care being taken to prevent the matter 
from burning. 


This extract is directed to be kept in the ſhops, 
both in a ſoft and a hard form; the firſt of a proper 
conſiſtence for making into pills; the other fit for be- 
ing reduced into powder. e 


612. Extract of guaiacum auood, and bard. L. 
Boil a pound 970 ſavings of __ in a gallon of 
water till half the liquor is waſted, repeating the 
operation four times, or oftener, with the ſame 
quantities of freſh water. The ſeveral decoctions, 
paſſed through a ftrainer, are to be mixed and in- 
ſpiſſated together; when the aqueous parts are al- 
moſt entirely exhaled, a little reQified ſpirit of wine 
18 to be added, that the whole may be reduced into 
an uniform and tenacious maſs, This extraQ is to 


be prepared as the foregoing, in a ſoft and hard 
form. 


Here the refinous parts of the wood, which were 
boiled out with the water, are apt to ſeparate towards 
the end of the inſpiſſation: Hence an addition of ſpi- 
rit becomes neceſſary to keep them united with the 
relt of the matter. The extract agrees in virtue with 
the wood, See GUAIACUM, 


p Part 

613. ExtraQ of rue. L. one 

This is prepared from the leaves of rue, in the fame 
manner as that of elecampane roots already defcribed, 
It retains a conſiderable ſhare of the warmth ang pun- 
gency of the rue; for though the principal virtues of 
rue refide in an effential oil, yet the oil of this plant, 
as formerly obſerved under the head of thoſe prepara- 
tions, ts not of a very volatile kind. 


614. Extract ſavin. L. 


This extract is prepared from the leaves of ſavn in 
the ſame manner as the preceding. It does not retain 
ſo much as that extract does of the virtues of its ſub. 
ject, the oil of ſavin being more volatile than that of 
rue. 


G15. Gum and reſin of alaet. L. 

Boil four ounces of ſocotorine aloes in two pints of 
water till as much as poſſible of the aloes is diffol- 
ved. The ſolution ſuffered to reft for a night, will 
depoſit the reſin to the bottom of the veſſel : after 
which, the remaining liquor, ſtrained, if needful, 
is to be evaporated, that the gum may be left. 


The gum of aloes is ſomewhat leſs purgative, and 
conſiderably leſs diſagreeable, than the crude juice. 


616. The pills or extract of Rudius. 


Take of black-hellebore roots, colocynth, ſocotorine 
aloes, each two ounces ;z. ſcammony, one ounce ; vi- 
triolated tartar, two drams ; diſtilled oil of cloves, 
one dram. Bruiſe the colocynth and hellebore, pour 
on them two quarts of water, and boil to the con- 
ſumption of half the liquor: paſs the decoction 
through a ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the confilt- 
ence of honey, adding the aloes and ſcammony re- 
duced into fine powder: when the maſs is taken 

from the fire, mix into it the vitriolated tartar and 
diſtilled oil. 

This preparation is a medicine of great importance 

as a cathartic. 


617. Rob of juniper- berries. a 

Let juniper-berries, thoroughly bruiſed, be boiled in 
a a ſufficient quantity of water, the liquor ſtrained, 
and inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of honey. 


This preparation may be made alſo from the decoc- 
tion that remains after the diftillation of the eſſential 
oil of the berries. It has a ſweet balſamic taſte, ac- 
companied with a greater or leſs bitterneſs, according 
as the ſeeds of the berry were more or leſs thorough!y 
bruiſed. This elegant preparation, though not rece!- 
ved in our pharmacopœias, ſeems not unworthy of 3 

lace ia the ſhops, Hoffman has a great opinion of 
it in debilities of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and in 
the difficulties of urine familiar to perſons of an ad- 
vanced age. | 


618. Beſides the above extracts, there are ordered, 
in the preſent edition of the Edinburgh pharmacop®% 
one from the heads of puppies; another from the le 
of hemlock fcarce come to maturity; and a third _ 
the leaves of palſatilla nigricans. They are to be ms 
in the ſame manner with the extract of gent 
n 607. 43 


( 3. ExTRACTS WITH REcCTIiFitD Spirits, 


619. RECTIFIED fpirit of wine diſſolves the eſfential 
oils and refins of vegetables, and does not readily carry 
off the oil in its exhalation, the heat ſufficient to ex- 
hale pure ſpirit being much leſs than that in which 
water conſiderably evaporates, or moſt eſſential oils di- 
til, Hence a reſinous or ſpirituous extraQ of worm- 
wood, contrary to that made with water, contains the 
warmth and flavour as well as bitterneſs of the herb ; 
one made from cinnamon poſſeſſes its aromatic virtue, 
as well as its aſtringency ; and one from lavender and 
roſemary flowers retains great part of their flavour and 


water in its evaporation, being left behind by ſpirit. 

The ſpirit employed for this purpoſe ſhould be 
perfectly free from any ill flavour, which would be 
communicated in part to the preparation; and from 
any admixture of phlegm or water, which would not 
only vary its diſſolving power, but, likewiſe evapora- 
ting towards the end of the inſpiſſation, would pro- 
mote the diſſipation of the volatile parts of the ſubjeR. 
Hence alſo the ſubject itſelf ought always to be dry: 
thoſe ſubſtances which loſe their virtue by drying, loſe 
it equally on being ſubmitted to this treatment with 
the pureſt pert | 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be performed from the 
beginning in the gentle heat of a water-bath. It is 
not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to evaporate in the air: 
greateſt part of it may be recovered by collecting the 
vapour in the common diſtilling veſſels. If the diſtilled 
ſpirit is found to have brought over any flavour from 
the ſubject, it may be advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ſame purpoſes again. ; 

620. It is obſervable, that though redifed ſpirit is 
the proper menſtruum of the pure volatile oils and of 
the grofſer reſinous matter of vegetables, and water of 
the mucilaginous and ſaline ; yet theſe principles are, 
in almoſt all plants, ſo intimately combined together, 
that whichever of theſe liquors is applied at firſt, it 
will take up a portion of what is directly ſoluble only 
in the other. Hence ſundry vegetables, extremely 
reſinous, and whoſe virtues confiſt chiefly in their re- 
lin, afford nevertheleſs very uſeful extracts with water, 
though not equal to thoſe which may be obtained by 
a prudent application of ſpirit. Hence, alſo, the ex- 
tracts made from moſt vegetables by pure ſpirit are 
not mere reſins ; a part of the gummy matter, if the 


the reſin, an admixture of great advantage to it in a 
medicinal view, The ſpirituous extracts of ſeveral ve- 
getable ſubſtances, as mint-leaves, rhubarb, ſaffron, 
diſſolve in water as well as in ſpirit, 

621. Pure reſins are prepared by mixing with ſpi- 
rituous tinctures of very reſinous vegetables a quantity 
of water, The reſin, ineapable of remaining diſſolved 
in the watery liquor, ſeparates and falls to the bottom; 
eaving in the menſtruum ſuch other principles of the 


PS ns the ſpirit might have extracted at firſt along 


622. Reſin of jala 
Take any quantity of ſalap-root Ns well bruiſed ; 


Pour upon it ſo much reRified ſpirit of wine as will 
—_— to the height of four fingers, and digeſt 
e together in. a ſand · heat, that the ſpirit may 


virtues ; the volatile parts, which are carried off by. 


lubje& contained any ſuch, being taken up along with 
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extract the virtue of the root. 
through paper, put it into a retort, and diſtil off 
one half of the ſpirit. Add to the remainder a pro- 
per quantity of water, and the reſin will precipitate 
to the bottom: divide it into little cakes, and dry 
it with a very gentle heat. 


This preparation is a pure reſin ; ſuch gummy parts 
as the ſpirit might have taken up remaining ſuſpended 
in the liquor. Its indiſſolubility in any aqueous fluid, 
and its tenacious quality, by which it adheres to the 
coats of the inteſtines, and occaſions great irritation 
and pripes, forbid its being ever given by itſelf, It 
is fitted for uſe, by thoroughly triturating it with te- 
ſtaceous powders, by grinding it with almonds or 
powdered gum, and making the compound into an 
emulſion with water; or by diſſolving it in ſpirit of 
wine, and mixing the ſolution with a proper quantity 
of ſyrup or of mucilage. Six or eight grains, ma- 
naged in either of thele ways, prove powerfully ca- 
thartic, and generally without griping or greatly diſ- 
ordering the body: 


| 623. Reſin of Peruvian bark. 

This reſin is made in the ſame manner as the fore- 
going, and proves an elegant preparation of the bark, 
much ſtronger in taſte than the watery extract, (611.) 
It is nearly equivalent to about ten times its quantity 
of the bark in ſubſtance. There does not, however, 
appear to be any advantage in ſeparating the pure 
reſin by the addition of water, either in this or in the 
other articles. In regard to the bark particularly, it 
is more adviſeable to endeavour to unite into one com- 
pound all that can be extracted from it by watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua: and accordingly the Edinburgh 
college has received a preparation of this kind, n“ 627. 


624. Extrad of ſaffron. 

Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities of pure ſpirit of wine, 
as long as the ſpirit extracts any colour from it. 
Mix the ſeveral tinctures together, and diſtil off the 
ſpirit in a tall glaſs veſſe] by the heat of a water- 
bath, till the reſiduum appears of the conſiſtence of 
oil or balſam. Pharm. Bran. 


This is an elegant and high- cordial. Boerbaave 
ſays it poſſeſſes ſuch exhilarating virtues, that if uſed 
a little too freely, it occaſions an almoſt perpetual and 
indecent laughing, He obſerves, that it tinges the 
urine of a red * and that it mingles with wa- 
ter, ſpirit, and oils, but is moſt conveniently taken 
in a glaſs of Canary or other rich wine. A few drops 
are ſufficient for a doſe. 


94 Exralcrs with SeigiT and WATER. 


625. Tutxs are ſundry vegetables, particularly 
thoſe of a reſinous nature, which are treated, to bet- 
ter advantage, with a mixture of water and ſpirit, than 


with either of them fingly. The virtues of reſinous 


woods, barks, and roots, may indeed be in great part 
extracted by long boiling in freſh portions of water; 
but at the ſame time they ſuffer a conſiderable injury 


from the continued heat neceſſary for the extraction, 


and for the ſubſequent evaporation of ſo large a quanti- 
ty of the fluid. Rectificd ſpirit of wine is not liable 
to this inconvenience; but the extracts obtained by 
it, from the ſubſtances here intended, being __ 

purely 
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purely reſinous, are leſs adapted to general uſe than 
thoſe in which the refin is divided by an admixture 
of the gummy matter, of which water is the direct 
menſtruum. | 

There are two ways of obtaining theſe compound 


or gummy reſinous extracts: one, by uſing proof- 


ſpirit, that is, a mixture of about equal parts of 
ſpirit and water, for the menſtruum; the other, by 
digeſting the ſubje& firſt in pure ſpirit, and then in 
water, and afterwards uniting into one maſs the parts 
which the two menſtrua have ſeparately extracted. In 
ſome caſes, where a ſufficiency of gummy matter is 
wanting in the ſubje&, it may be artificially ſupplied, 
by inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture to the conſiſtence 
of a balſam, then thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolution of any fimple gum, as mucilage of gum ara- 
bic, and exſiccating the compound with a gentle 
heat. By this method are obtained elegant gummy 
reſins, extemporaneouſſy miſcible with water into milky 
liquors. 


626. Extrad@ of jalap. | 
Upon powdered jalap pour ſome rectiſied ſpirit of 


wine, and with a gentle heat extract a tinAure; 


"boil the remaining jalap in freſh parcels of water. 
Strain the firſt dia lire, and draw off the ſpirit, tall, 
what remains begins to grow thick; boil the 
{trained decoction alſo to a like thickneſs ; then mix 
both the jaſpiſſated matters together, and with a 
gentle fire reduce the whole to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence. L. 

Take of jalap root, one pound; rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, four pints; water, two pints. Digeſt them 
together for eight days, and ſtrain, Diſtil off the 
ſtrained liquor in a retort to one half, Evaporate 
the remainder 1n a water-bath, keeping the matter 
conſtantly ftiring towards the end, ſo as to make it 
into a ſmooth extract. E. 


This extract is an uſeful purgative, preferable to 
the crude root, as being of more uniform ſtrength, 
and as the doſe, by the rejection of the woody parts, 
is rendered ſmaller; the mean doſe 1s twelve grains. 
If the ſpirituous tincture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, it 
would afford a reſinous mals, which, unleſs thoroughly 
divided by proper admixtures, occaſions violent gri- 
ping, and yet does not prove ſufficiently cathartic ; the 
watery decoctions yield an extract, which operates 
exceeding weakly: both joined together, as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual and ſafe purge. This 
method of making extracts might be advantageouſly 
applied to ſundry other reſinous ſubſtances, as the dry 
woods, roots, barks, &c. A ſmall quantity of ſpirit 
takes up the refin, and much leſs water than would 


otherwiſe be neceſſary extracts all the other ſoluble 
parts. 


627. Extract of Peruvian bark. E. 

The college of Edinburgh has directed the extract 
of bark to be made with water and ſpirit in the ſame 
manner as the preceding. In the bark we may di- 
itinguith two kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent and a bitter 
one; the former of which ſeems to reſide in the re- 
ſinous matter, and the latter chiefly in the gummy. The 
watery extract (n 611) is moderately ſtrong in point 
of bitterneſs, but of the aſtringeney it has only a ſmall 


Part 
_— The pure reſin, on the other hand, (ne 62 z. 
is 
Both qualities are united in the preſent extract; which 
appears to be the beſt preparation of this kind that 
can be obtained from this valuable drug. 


728. Extract of logwood. E. 
This extract is directed in the Edinburgh pharma. 
copœia to be prepared as the foregoing ; and the ſame 


treatment is judiciouſly ordered for all the reſinous drugs 
in general. 


629. Cathartic extract. 

Take of ſocotorine aloes, an ounce and a half; 
colocynth, fix drams; ſcammony, leſſer cardamom 
buſked, each half an ounce; proof-ſpirit, one pint. 
Having cut the colocynth ſmall, and bruiſed the 

. feeds, pour on them the vinous ſpirit, and digeſt 
with a gentle heat for four days. Preſs out the 
tincture, and difſolve therein the aloes and ſcam- 
mony, firſt ſeparately reduced to powder; then draw 
off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the remaining maſs to a 
pilular conſiſtence. 


This compoſition anſwers very effeQually the inten. 
tion expreſſed in its title, ſo as to be relied on in 
caſes where the patient's life depends on its taking 
place; the doſe is fifteen grains to half a dram. 


| 530. Cordial confectian. L. 

Take of roſemary tops freſh, juniper-berries, each 
one pound; leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, zedoary, 
ſaffron, each half a pound. Extract a tincture from 
theſe ingredients with about a gallon and a half 
of proof-ſpirit : let the tincture be ſtrained off, and 
reduced by a gentle heat to the weight of about two 
pounds and a half; then add the following ingre- 
dients very finely pulverized, and make the whole 
into an electuary: Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, fixteen ounces; cinnamon, nutmegs, each 
two ounces; cloves, one ounce ; double-refined 
ſugar, two pounds. 


This confection is compoſed of the more unexcep- 
tionable ingredients of a compoſition formerly held in 
great eſteem, and which was called, from its author, 
Confectis Raleighana. | 

The confection is à ſufficiently grateful and mo- 
derately warm cordial ; and frequently given in that 
intention, from eight or ten grains to a ſeruple or 
upwards, in boluſes and draughts. The extra re- 
tains a conſiderable ſhare of the flavour and virtue of 
the ingredients, though not near ſo much as if a rectiſied 
ſpirit had been employed. The operator ſhould be 
particularly careful to extract as much from the ingre- 
dients as the ſpirit will take up; otherwiſe the in- 
ſpiſſated matter turns out ſo thin, and of ſo little te- 
nacity, that the powders are apt to ſeparate and ſub- 
fide from it in keeping. The crabs-claw powder does 
not appear to be very neceſſary; and is inſerted rather 
in compliance with the original, than from its contri- 
buting any thing to the intention of the medicine. 


Sect. VII. Empyreumatic Oils. 


631. VrGeTaBLE and animal ſubſtances, and mi- 
neral bitumens, on being urged with a red heat, = 
their original properties deſtroyed, and are ** ce 

+ 


rong in aſtringency, and weak in the bitterneſs, den. 
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4 into products of a different nature from what 
— is the ſubject. By burning them in the 


open air, a part is changed into aſhes, a, part into ſoot, 


and a part is diſſolved by the air. Expoſed to the fire 
in cloſe veſſcls (as in thoſe called retorts, having recei- 
vers adapted to them for detaining the volatile parts), 
they are reſolved into fetid oils, and different kinds of 
ſaline ſubſtances which riſe into the receiver; and a 
black coal which remains behind, and which, though 
no farther alterable in cloſe veſſels, on admitting air 
burns into white aſhes. The oils, called from their fe- 
tid burnt ſmell e-pyreumatzc, are the objects of the pre- 
ſent ſection. Some of theſe however being obtained 
in the ſame proceſs with certain ſaline bodies of more 
importance than themſelves, are referred to the head of 
ſaline preparations. 


632. Oil of box. L. 

Diſlil pieces of boxwood in a retort, with a ſand- heat 
gradually increaſed : the oil will come over along 
with an acid ſpirit, which is to be ſeparated by a 
funnel. 

633. Oi of guaiacum. 

Put any quantity of chips of guaiacum into an earthen 
long-neck, or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either in a ſand- 
bath or an open fire, increaſing the heat by degrees. 
At firſt an acid liquor will come over; afterwards a 
light red oil; and at length, in the utmoſt degree of 
fire, a thick black oil which finks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the receiver. Oils may be 


obtained after the ſame manner from every kind of 
wood, 


The oils obtained by this treatment from different 
woods and plants are nearly of the {ame qualities: they 
have all a very diſagreeable acrid tafte, and a burnt 
ſlinking ſmell, without any thing of the peculiar fla- 
vour, taſte, or virtues, of the ſubjet which afforded 
them, The preſent practice rarely employs thoſe oils 
any otherwiſe than for external purpoſes, as the clean- 
bog of foul bones, for the tooth-ach, againſt ſome kinds 


of cutaneous eruptions, old pains and aches, and the 
like; and for theſe not very often. 


634. Compound oil of balſam of Copaiva. L. 
Take two pounds of bal{am of Copaiva, and four ounces 


of gum guaizeum. Diſtil them in a retort, conti- 
nuing the operation till a pint of oil is come over. 


The mixture, undiſtilled, proves a medicine of con” 
dcrable efficacy in rheumatic caſes, &c. In diftilla- 
tion the guaiacum gives over little. The balſam di- 
tilled in a retort, with or without the gum, yields firſt 
a light coloured oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the ſub- 
ect; this is immediately followed by a darker colour- 
ed oil, and afterwards by a blue one, both which have 
little other ſmell than the empyreumatic one that di- 
ttinguiſbes the oils of this claſs: their taſte is very pun- 
gent and acrimonious. This balſam diſtilled with wa- 


= ya as much eſſential oil as above of empyreu- 
ie. 


= 5. The anodyne, commonly called Guido's balſam. 
Aru tacamahaca in powder, Venice turpentine, 
= equal parts, Put them into a retort, whereof 
J may fill two-thirds, and diſtil with a fire gra- 


dually increaſed, Separate, according to art, the 


it. 


This oil is ſuppoſed to be anodyne and diſcutient. 


636. Dippel's animal-oil. 

Take any quantity of the empyreumatic oil diſtilled 
from animal-ſubſtances, as that of hartſhora (the 
preparation of which is deſcribed along with that of 
the volatile ſalt and ſpirit in the following ſection. 


Put it into a glaſs retort; and having fitted on a re- 


ceiver, diſtil in a ſand-heat: the oil will ariſe paler 
coloured and leſs fetid; and a black coaly matter will 
remain behind. Repeat the diſtillation in freſh re- 
torts, till the oil ceaſes to leave any feces, and till 
it loſes its ill ſmell, and acquires an agreeable one. 


a, The quantity of oil employed in this proceſs 
ſhould be conſiderable : for it leaves ſo much black 
matter behind in the ſeveral diſtillations, that it is re- 
duced, at laſt, to a ſmall portion of its original quan- 
tity. The diſtillation muſt be repeated at leatt 12 
times, and frequently the requiſite ſubtilization will 
ſcarcely be obtained with leſs than 20 diſtillations. It 
is ſaid, that the effect may be expedited, by mixing 
the oil with quicklime into a ſoft paſte; the lime 
keeping down more of the groſs matter, than would 
remain without ſuch an addition. 

b, Animal-oils thus rectified, are thin and limpid, 
of a ſubtle, penetrating, not diſagreeable ſmell and 
taſte. They are ſtrongly recommended as anodynes 
and antiſpaſmodics, in doſes of from 15 to 30 drops. 
Hoffman reports, that they procure a calm and ſweet 


6071 


red oil, or balſam, from the liquor that ſwims above Preparas 


tions. 


ſleep, which continues often for 20 hours, without be- 


ing followed by any languor or debility, but rather 
leaving the patient more alert and cheerful than be- 
fore: that they procure likewiſe a gentle ſweat, with- 


out increaſing the heat of the blood: that given to 20 


drops or more, on an empty ſtomach, fx hours before 
the acceſſion of an intermittent fever, they frequently 
remove the diſorder: and that they are likewiſe a 
very generous remedy in inveterate and chronical epi- 
lepſies, and in convulſive motions, eſpecially if given 
before the uſual time of the attack, and preceded by 
proper evacuations. 

c, The empyreumatic oils of vegetables, reQified in 
the ſame manner by repeated diftillations, ſuffer a like 
change with the animal ; lofing their dark colour and 
offenſive ſmell, and becoming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable : in this ſtate they are ſuppoſed, like the 
anima] oils, to be anodyne, antiſpaſmodic, and dia- 
phoretic or ſudorific, It is obſervable, that all the 
empyreumatic oils diffolve in ſpirit of wine; and that 
the oftener they are rectiſied or re- diſtilled, they diſ- 
ſolve the more readily ; a circumſtance in which they 
differ remarkably from eſſential oils, which, by repeat- 
ed diſtillations, become more and more difficult of ſo- 
lution. ; | 

d, How far theſe preparations really poſſeſs the vir- 
tues that have been aſcribed to them, has not yet been 
ſufficiently determined by experience ; the tediouſneſs 
and trouble of the reQification having prevented their 
coming into general uſe, or being often made. They 
are liable alſo to a more material inconveniency in re- 
gard to their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſs in their 
quality: for how perfectly ſoever they be 3 
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activity. On pure earths and ſtones, theſe liquors have | 


with four or five times the weight of the dry falt, * — 


received from that proceſs, and return more and more 
towards their original fetidneſs. 


SECT. VIII. Salts and Saline Preparations. 


6 1. Fixed ALKALINE SALTS. 
637. Taz aſhes of moſt vegetables, ſteeped or boil- 


ed in water, give out to it a ſaline ſubſtance, ſeparable 
in a ſolid form by evaporating the water. This kind 
of ſalt never pre- exiſts in the vegetable, but is always 
generated during the burning. It is called fixed alka- 
line ſalt. | 


638. Salt of tartar. 
Let any kind of tartar be wrapped up in ſtrong brown 
paper, firſt made wet, or included. in a proper veſſel, 


and expoſed to the fire, that its oil may be burnt 


out: then boil it in water, filter the ſolution, and 
evaporate it, till there remains a dry ſalt, which is 
to be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſtopped. L. 

Take of tartar any quantity, and having wrapped it 
up in brown paper, or put it into a crucible, let it 
be ſurrounded with a gentle fire, till reduced to a 
coal, Having reduced this to powder, calcine it 
again in an open crucible, with a fire not ſufficient 
to melt it till the falt becomes white, or at leaſt 
aſh-coloured. Diſſolve it in water, and train thro? 
a linen cloth; after which it is to be evaporated in 
a clean iron veſſel, till all the moiſture is exhaled. 
Continue to keep it over the fire, till the bottom of 
the veſſel is almoſt red. Then put it up in glaſs 
bottles well ſtopped. E. 


This ſalt has a pangent fiery taſte; and occaſi- 
ons in the mouth a kind of urinous flavour, probably 
from the reſolution which it produces in the ſaliva. It 
readily diſſolves in water, and deliquiates in the air; 
but is not acted upon by pure vinous ſpirits. Inſtead 
of being diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, if a ſaturated ſo- 
lution of it in water be dropt into the pure ſpirit, it 
will not mix therewith, but fall diſtin to the bottom : 
if water be mixed with the ſpirit, the addition of fixed 
alkaline ſalt will imbibe the water, and form with it, 
as in the other caſe, a diſtin& fluid at the bottom; this 
property affords a commodious method of dephlegma- 
ting vinous ſpirits, or ſeparating their watery part, as 
we have already een, 

639. Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it in water, raiſe 
an efferveſcence on the admixture of acid liquors, and 
deſtroy their acidity, the alkali and acid uniting to- 
gether into a compound of new qualities called neu- 


tral: earthy ſubſtances, and molt metallic bodies, pre- 


viouſly diſſolved in the acid, are precipitated from it by 
the alkali, The alkaline falt changes the colours of 
the blue flowers of plants, or their infufions, to a green: 
it has the ſame effect on the bright red flowers, and 
on the colourleſs infuſions of white ones; but in many 
of the dark red, as thoſe of the wild poppy, and of 
the yellow ones, it produces no ſuch change. 

640. Solutions of this ſalt liquefy all 'the animal 
juices, except milk; corrode the fleſhy -parts into a 
kind of mucous matter; concrete with animal fats, and 
vegetable oils, into ſoap; and diſſolve ſulphur into a 
red liquor; eſpecially if aſſiſted by a boiling heat, and 
mingled with quicklime, which greatly promotes their 


Part] 


no ſenfible action; but if the earth or Rones be 


urged with a ſtrong fire, they melt along with it, and 
become afterwards perfectly ſoluble both in — 
and by the moiſture of the air: with a ſmaller propor 
tion of the ſalt, as an equal weight, they run into ar 
indiſſoluble glaſſy matter. | 

641. The medical virtues of this ſalt are, to attte. 
nuate the juices, refolve obſtructions, and promote the 
natural fecretions. A dilute ſolution of it, drank warm 
in bed, generally excites ſweat: if that evacuation ig 
not favoured, its ſenſible operation is by urine, It i; 
an excellent remedy in cottive habits, 'eſpecially if a 
few grains of aloes be occaſionally interpoſed; with 
this advantage above other purgatives and laxatives, 
that when the complaiat is once removed, it is not apt 
to return. Where acidities abound in the firſt pal. 
ſages, this ſalt abſorbs the acid, and unites with it 
into a mild aperient neutral ſalt, As one of its prin. 
cipal operations is to render the, animal fluids more 
thin, it is obvious, that where they are already colli- 
quated, as in ſcurvies, and in all putrid diſorders in ge · 
neral, this medicine is improper. The common doſe 
of the ſalt is from two or three grains to a ſcruple; in 
ſome circumſtances it has been extended to a dram, in 
which caſe it mult always be largely diluted with wa- 
tery liquors, 


642. Salt of wormewged. 

Let aſhes of wormwood (which the ſhops are uſually 
ſupplied with from the country) be put -into an 
iron pot, or any other convenient veſſel; and kept 
red-hot over the fire for ſome hours, often ſtirring 
them, that what oily matter remains may be burnt 
out ; then boil the aſhes in water, filter the ley 
through paper, and evaporate it till a dry ſalt re- 
mains; which is to be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 
ZL. After the ſame manner a fixed alkaline ſtill may 
be prepared from all thoſe vegetables which yield 
this kind of ſalt, L. as bean-ſtalks, broom, &c. E. 


Theſe ſalts are obtained to greater advantage from 
dry plants than from green ones; they mult not, 
however, be too dry, or too old; for in ſuch calc, 
they afford but a ſmall quantity of ſalt. The fre 
ſhould be ſo managed, as that the ſubject may burn 
freely, yet not burſt into violent flame; this laſt cr- 
cumſtance would greatly leſſen the yield of the falt; 
and a very cloſe ſmothering heat would have this effect 
in a greater depree : hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any falt, whilſt the wood it was made from, 
if burnt at firſt in the open air, affords a large quan- 


tity, | 


Tachenius, Boerhaave, and others, have entertain 
ed a very high opinion of theſe oily ſalts, and cndea- 
vour as much as poſſible to retain the oil in them, 
They are nevertheleſs liable to a great inconvenienes: 
uncertainty in point of ſtrength, without promiling 
any advantage to cdunterbalance it; if the common 
alkalies are required to be made milder and lefs 9" 
monious (which is the only point aimed at 10 the wa. 
king of theſe medicated ſalts as they are called), the) 
may be occaſionally rendered ſo by ſuitable addit od 


Pure alkalies, united with a certain quantity © 80 


preſſed oil, compoſe (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) à 1 


art II. 
4 7-& ſoap, in which the pungent taſte of the alkaline 


ns. (alt is totally ſuppreſſed : it is obvious, therefore, that 
on the ſame principle the pungency may be covered in 
part, and this proportionably to the quantity of oily 


watter combined, | 


643. Fixed nitre. 

Take of powdered nitre, four ounces ; charcoal in 
powder, five drams. Mix them thoroughly toge- 
ther, by rubbing them in a mortar, and inject the 
mixture, by a little at a time, into a red-hot cru- 
cible. A deflagration, or a bright flame with a 
hiſſing noiſe, happens on each injection; the whole 
quantity being thus deflagrated, continue the fire 
ſtrong for half an hour. 


Nitre is compoſed of the common vegetable fixed al- 
kaline ſalt, and a peculiar acid. In this proceſs, the 
acid is deſtroyed, or changed to another nature; and 
the remaining ſalt proves merely alkaline, not diffe- 
rent in quality from the ſalt of tartar, except that a 
very minute portion of the nitre generally remains un- 
changed; the ſalt is purified by ſolution in water, fil- 
tration, and evaporation. a 


644. The alkaline ſalt of ſea-ſalt. 

Take of cubical nitre (prepared as hereafter deſcribed 
in 9 6.) four ounces ; charcoal, five drams. Mix and 
deflagrate as in the preceding proceſs. 


a, Cubical nitre is compoſed of the nitrous acid 
united with the alkaline baſis of ſea-ſalt: the acid 


mains nearly pure. It poſſeſſes the general properties 
of the foregoing preparation; changing blue flowers, 
green; diſſolving oils, ſalts, and ſulphur ; bringing 
earths and ſtones into fuſion, and forming with them, 
according to its quantity, either a vitreous, or a ſo- 
luble compound; efferveſcing with acids, precipitatin 
earths, and metals diſſolved in them, and uniting wit 
the acid into a neutral ſalt. It differs from the fore- 
going alkalies, in being much milder in taſte ; not ſo 
readily diſſolving in water ; not at all deliquiating in 
the air; eaſily aſſuming, like neutral ſalts, a cryſtal- 
line form; and yielding, with each of the common 
acids, compounds very ſenſibly different, both in their 
form and qualities, from thoſe which reſult from the 
coalition of the vegetable alkalies with the reſpective 
acids. The cryſtals of this ſalt itſelf are priſmatic, 
greatly reſembling thoſe of the ſalt called /al mirabile ; 
(lee { 6.) | Expoſed to a warm air, they fall into a 
porous, friable maſs, and loſe above two-thirds of 
their weipht, 

6, How far this ſalt differs in medical virtue from 
the other alkalies, is not well known. It apparently 
poſſeſſes the ſame general virtues; and, as it is far 
milder, may be given in more conſiderable doſes. 

e. A falt of the ſame nature with this, but leſs 
Pure, as containing an admixture of the common ve- 
getable alkali, is prepared at Alicant, and ſome other 
P * from the aſhes of certain marine plants, called 
2 5 which plants are ſuppoſed to have given riſe to 
g name altali. The ſalt of the kali plants is called 
"I or bariglia it has been long uſed medicinally in 
3 * 8 begins now to be introduced into prac- 
2 - tuis country; but the above pure alkali extrac- 


rom ſea-ſalt i 
we tka Ns PI to its 


being here ſeparated in the deflagration, that alkali re- 
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645. Ley of tartar, or oil of tartar per deliquium. tions. 
Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar in a flat glaſs diſh, ——— 

and expoſe it to the air, for ſome days, in a moiſt 
1 it will run into a liquor, which is either to 

e filtered through paper, or ſeparated from the fæ- 
ces by decantation. The higher the ſalt has been 
calcined, the more readily will it relent in the 
Alr. 


The ſolutions of fixed alkaline ſalts, effected by ex- 
poſing them to a moiſt air, are generally looked upon 
as being purer than thoſe made by applying water di- 
rectly: for though the ſalt be repeatedly diſſolved in 
water, filtered, and exſiccated; yet, on being liquefied 
by the humidity of the air, it will ſtill depoſit a por- 
tion of earthy matter: but it muſt be obſerved, that 
the exſiccated ſalt leaves always an earthy matter on 
being diſſolved in water, as well as on being deliquia- 
ted in the air. The deliquiated lixivium is ſaid to con- 
tain nearly one part of alkaline ſalt to three of an aque- 
ous fluid. It is indifferent, in regard to the lixivium 
itſelf, whether the white aſhes of tartar, or the ſalt 
extracted from them, be uſed: but as the aſhes leave 
a much greater quantity of earth, the ſeparation of 
the ley proves more troubleſome, 


646. Purified potaſh. E. 

Take of the lixivial ſalt, commonly called pear/-a/þes, 

any quantity ; and let it be made red-hot in a cru- 
cible, that the oily matter, if any is contained in 
-it, may be burnt out. Then powder and mix it 
with an equal quantity of water; let the liquor 
ſettle, and pour it off from the feces. Evaporate to 

_ dryneſs in an iron veſſel, The ſalt is known to be 
perfectly purified, when it totally diſſolves in an 
equal weight of water into a liquor without ſmell or 
taſte, 


647. Soap leys. | 

Take of Ruſſia potaſh, quicklime, of each equal 
weights. Gradually ſprinkle on them as much wa- 
ter as will flake the lime; then pour on more wa- 

ter, ſtirring the whole together, that the ſalt may 
be diſſolved : let the ley Kade, pour it off into an- 
other veſſel, and, if there is occaſion, filter it. A 
wine pint of this ley, meaſured with the greateſt ex- 
actneſs, ought to weigh juſt 16 ounces Troy. It 
it proves heavier, for every dram that it exceeds this 
weight, add to each pint of the liquor an ounce and 
a half of water by meaſure: if lighter, boil it till 
the like quantity is waſted, or pour it upon freſh 
lime and aſhes, IL. 

Take of quicklime, eight ounces ; purified potaſh, fix 
ounces. Put the lime into a glazed earthen or iron 
veſſel, with 28 ounces of warm water. Add the potaſh 
as ſoon as the lime is ſlaked; and having mixed them 
well together, let the veſſel be covered till it cools, 

When the mixture has become cold, pour the whole 
into a glaſs funnel, having the pipe ſtopped with a 
clean linen rag. Cover the upper part of the fun- 
nel, and inſert its pipe into another glaſs veſſel, that 
the ley may drop from it. When it has ceaſed to 
drop, pour ſome ounces of water cautiouſly into the 
funnel, that it may lie above the thick matter. The 
ley will again begin to drop : and this operation 1s 
to be repeated tjll 32 ounces by meaſure, or 36 by 
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weight, have paſſed through; which will take up 
the ſpace of two or three days. Then mix the up- 
per and under parts of the ley together by ſhaking 
the veſſel, and keep it in a glaſs bottle well ſtop- 
ped, E. 


aicklime greatly increaſes the ſtrength of alkaline 
ſalts ; and hence this ley is much more acrimonious, 
and acts more powerfully as a menſtruum on oils, fats, 
Kc. than a ſolution of the potaſh alone; the lime 
ſhould be uſed freſh from the kiln ; by long keeping, 
even in cloſe veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength ; ſuch 


| ſhould be made choice of as is thoroughly burat or 


calcined, which may be known by its comparative 
lightneſs. 

All che inſtruments employed in this proceſs ſhould 
be citber of wood, earthen ware, or glaſs: the com- 
mon metallic ones would be corroded by the ley, ſo as 
either to diſcolour, or communicate diſagreeable qua- 
lities to it. If it ſhould be needful to filter or ſtrain 


the liquor, care mult be taken that the filter or ſtrainer 


be of vegetable matter; woollen, filk, and that fort of 
filtering paper which is made of animal ſubſtances, are 
quickly corroded and diſſolved by it. 

The liquor is moſt conveniently weighed in a nar- 
row-necked glaſs bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 
ſure of a wine-pint may ariſe ſome height into. its 
neck; the place where it reaches to, being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the common leys of our 
{oft-ſoap makers weighs more than 16 ounces; it has 
been found that their ſoap-ley will be reduced to the 
ſtandard here propoſed, by mixing it with ſomething 
leſs than an equal meaſure of water. 


648. The ſeptic ſtone, cr potential cautery. E. 

Take any quantity of ſoap-ley ; evaporate it over a 
gentle fire in a very clean iron veſſel, till the ebul- 
lition ceaſes, and the matter flows ſmooth like oil, 
which will happen before it is red-hot. Then pour 
it out on a clean iron plate, and cut it into ſhips be- 
fore it grows cold; then keep it in a glaſs well 
ſtopped. 


This preparation is a ſtrong and a ſudden cauſtic. 
It has an inconvenience of being apt to liquefy too 
much upon the part to which it is applied, ſo that it 
is not eaſily confined within the limits in which it is 
intended to operate: and indeed the ſuddenneſs of its 
action depends on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


649, a. The flronger common cauſtic. L. 

Boil any quantity of the ſoap-leys above deſcribed, to 
one-fourth part : then, whilſt it continues boiling, 
om lime, that has been kept for ſeveral months in 
a glaſs veſſel topped with a cork, is to be ſprinkled 
in by little and little, till it has abſorbed all the li- 
quor, ſo as to form a kind of paſte; which keep for 
uſe in a veſſel very eloſely ſtopped. 


Here the addition of lime in ſubſtance renders the 
preparation leſs apt to liquefy than the foregoing, and 
conſequently more eaſily contineable within the intend- 
ed limits, but proportionably flower in its operation. 
The defign of keeping the lime is, that its acrimony 
may be ſomewhat abated. 


649, b. The milder common cauſtic. L. 


Take of freſh quicklime, ſoft ſoap, of each equal parts. 


Mix them well together at the time of uſing, 


This cauſtic, notwithſtanding the lime is uſed freſh 
proves much milder than the former; the acrimon f 
the ſalt being here covered by the oil and tallow N 
which it is reduced into ſoap. The mild cauſtic 00 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia is only ſoap-ley made 
into a paſte with quicklime. 


Part] 


tom 


$ 2, VorAriLE ALKALINE SaArrs. 


650. As fixed alkalies are produced in the burning 
of vegetables, and remain behind in the aſhes ; vola- 
tile ones are produced by a like degree of heat from 
animal ſubſtances, and riſe in diſtillation along wih 
the other volatile principles; the admiſſion of air, ne- 
ceſſary for the production of the former, is not need. 
ful for the latter. Theſe ſalts are obtainable alſo from 
ſame vegetable matters; and from vegetable and ani. 
mal ſoot. Though a ſtrong fire is requiſite for their 
produRion, yet when once completely formed, they 
are diſſipated by the gentleſt warmth : in diſtillation, 
they riſe ſooner than the moſt highly rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine. They are produced in urine, by — 
without fire; and without fire alſo they exhale from it. 


651. Spirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn, L. 
d 


Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a fire gradually raiſe 
\ almoſt to the higheſt: a ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, wil 
aſcend. 

If the oil be ſeparated, and the ſpirit and ſalt di- 
ſtilled again together with a very gentle heat, they 
will both ariſe more pure. If this be carefully te- 

eated ſeveral times, the ſalt will become exceeding- 
b white, the ſpirit limpid as water, and of a grate- 
ful odour, 

The ſalt, ſeparated from the ſpirit, and ſublimed 
firſt from an equal weight of pure chalk, and after- 
wards from a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine, becomes 
the ſooner pure. | 

Calcined hartſhorn is generally made by burning 
the horns left after this diſtillation. ; 

After the ſame manner, a ſpirit, ſalt, and 0, 
may be obtained from every kind of animal fib- 
ſtance. 


652. In the former edition of the Edinburgh diſpen. 
ſatory the following directions were given. IP 
Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large iron pot furniſhe 

with an earthen head; and having fitted on a cap" 

cious receiver, and luted the junctures, diſtil in en 
open fire gradually increaſed. At firſt a pier" 
ariſes, then a ſpirit, and afterwards a volatile ſalt 
accompanied with an oil : the oil that comes _— 
firſt is of a yellowiſh colour, but on protracting! 

diſtillation, there ſucceeds a reddiſh one verging de 

black. In the bottom of the iron pot there 2 

a black coal, which being burnt to whiteneſs in! 

open air, is called calcined hartſhorn. mY 

Having poured out of the recipient all the 1 

rent matters which have come over into it, 2 
may be ſeparated from one another in the _ g 
manner; the oil ſeparates from the phlegm 21 n 
rit in filtration: the latter two will paſs throvg"» 
the oil remain on the filter. roirt by 

The phlegm may be ſeparated from the F till 
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diſtillation in a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat; the nel, and afterwards more perfectly by filtration thro? Prepara- 


ſpirit will come over into the recipient, and the 

klegm remain at the bottom of the _— veſſel. 

The ſpirit may be divided into a volatile ſalt and 

hlegm, by diſtilling it in a very tall and narrow cu- 
curbit; the ſalt will ariſe, and adhere to the head 
in a dry form; the phlegm remaining behind. 

The ſalt may be freed from the oil, by ſubliming 
ir from twice its quantity of potaſh ; for the oil is 
kept down by the potaſh, whilſt the ſalt ariſes. 

The ſpirit alſo 1s rendered purer, by adding, to 
every pint, two ounces of potaſh, and diſtilling in a 
claſs retort. ? : 

The remaining potaſh may be again purified for 
uſ2, by calcining it in an open fire, ſo as to burn 
out the oil it had abſorbed from the ſalt or ſpirit. 

A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be obtained in the 
{>-me manner from all the ſolid parts of animals. 
653. The wholeſale dealers have very large pots for 

the diſtillation of hartſhorn, with earthen heads almoſt 
like thoſe of the common {till : for receivers, they uſe 
2 couple of oil-jars, the mouths of which are Juted 
together; the pipe that comes from the head enters 
the lowermoſt jar, through a hole made on purpoſe 
in its bottom. When a large quantity of the ſubje& 
is to be diſtilled, it is cuſtomary to continue the ope- 
ration for ſeveral days ſuccefively ; only unluting the 
head occaſionally to put in freſh materials. 

When only a ſmall quantity of ſpirit or ſalt is want- 
ed, a common iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed in ſand 
furnaces, may be employed, an iron head being fitted 
to it. The receiver ought to be large, and a glaſs, 
or rather tia adopter, inſerted betwixt it and the pipe 
of the head. 

The diſtilling veſſel being charged with pieces of the 
horn, a moderate fire is applied, which is ſlowly in- 
creaſed, and raiſed at length almoſt to the utmoſt de- 
gree. At firſt a phlegmatic liquor ariſes ; the quan- 
tity of which will be 25 or greater according as the 
horns were more or leſs dry: this is ſucceeded by the 
ſalt and oil; the ſalt at firſt diſſolves as it comes over 
in the phlegm, and thus forms what is called /þirit : 
when the phlegm is ſaturated, the remainder of the 
ſalt concretes in a ſolid form to the ſides of the reci- 
pient. If it is required to have the whole of the ſalt 
ſolid and undiſſolved, the phlegm ſhould be removed 
as ſoon as the ſalt begins to ariſe, which may be 
known by the appearance of white fumes : and that 
this may be done the more commodiouſly, the receiver 
ſhould be left unluted till this firſt part of the proceſs 
is finiſhed. The white vapours which now ariſe ſome- 
times come with ſuch vehemence as to throw off or 
burlt the receiver : to prevent this accident, it is con- 
venient to have a ſmall hole in the luting, which may 
be occaſionally ſtopped with a wooden peg, or opened 
as the operator ſhall find proper. After the alt has 
all ariſen, a thick dark-coloured oil comes over : the 
proceſs is now to be diſcontinued, and the veſſels, 
when grown cold, unluted. 

All the liquid matters being poured ont of the re- 
ceiver, the ſalt which remains adhering to its fides is 
to be waſhed out with a little water, and added to the 
It is convenient to let the whole ſtand for a few 

9urs, that the oil may the better diſengage itſelf 
from the li 

1quor, ſo as to be firſt ſeparated by a fun- 


wetted paper. The ſalt and ſpirits are then to. be far- 
ther purified as above directed. 

654. The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with in the ſhops 
is extremely precarious in point of ſtrength; the 
quantity of ſalt contained in it (on which its efficacy 
depends) varying according as the diſtillation in recti- 
fying it is continued for a longer or ſhorter time. If 
after the volatile ſalt has ariſen, fo much of the phleam 
or watery part be driven over after it as is jult ſuſü- 
cient to diſſolve it, the ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, 
and as ſtrong as it can be made: if the proceſs is not 
at this inſtant ſtopped, the phlegm continuing to 
ariſe muſt render the ſpirit continually weaker and 
weaker, The diſtillation therefore ought to be dil- 
continued at this period, or rather whilit ſome of the 
ſalt ſtill remains undiſſolved: the ſpirit will thus prove 
always equal, and the buyer be furniſhed with a cer- 
tain criterion of its ſtrength. Very few have taken 
any notice of the above-mentioned inconvenience of 


theſe kinds of ſpirits ; and the remedy 15 firſt hinted + 


at in the pharmacopeia reformata. The purity of the 
ſpirits is eaſily judged from its clearneſs and gratcful 

odour. 
655. Volatile alkaline falts, and their ſolutions 
called /þirits, agree in many reſpects with fixed alkalies 
and their ſolutions or leys ; as in changing the colour 
of blue flowers to a green; efferveſciog with and neu- 
tralizing acids; liquefying the animal juices, and cor- 
roding the fleſhy parts, ſo as, when applied to the {kin, 
and prevented from exhaling by a proper covering, to 
act as caultics ; diſſolving oils and ſulphur, though leſs 
readily than the fixed alkalies, on account probably 
of their not being able to bear any conſiderable heat, 
by which their aRivity might be promoted. Their 
principal difference from the other alkalies ſeems to 
conſiſt in their,volatility : they exhale or emit pungent 
vapours in the coldeſt ſtate of the atmoſphere ; and by 
their ſtimulating ſmell, they prove ſerviceable in lan- 
guors and faintings. Taken internally, they diſco- 
ver a greater colliquating as well as ſtimulating power; 
the blood drawn from a vein, after their uſe has been 
continued for ſome time, being found to be remark- 
ably more fluid than before: they are likewiſe more 
diſpoſed to operate by perſpiration, and to act on the 
nervous ſyſtem. They are particularly uſeful in le- 
thargic caſes; in hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſ- 
orders, and in the languors, headachs, inflations of 
the ſtomach, flatulent colics, and other ſymptoms 
which attend them: they are generally found more 
ſerviceable to aged perſons, and in phlegmatic habits, 
than in the oppoſite circumſtances. In ſome fevers, 
particularly thoſe of the low kind, accompanied with 
a cough, hoarſeneſs, redundance of phlegm, and ſizi- 
neſs of the blood, they are of great utility; liquefy- 
ing the viſcid juices, raiſing the vis vitæ, and exciting 
a ſalutary diaphoreſis; but in putrid fevers, ſcurvies, 
and wherever the maſs of blood is thin and acrimo- 
nious, they do harm. As they are more powerful than 
the fixed in liquefying fizy blood and tenaciovs hu- 
mours, ſo they prove more hurtful where the fluids 
are already in a colliquated ſtate. In vernal intermit- 
tents, particularly thoſe of the flow kind, and where 
the blood is denſe or ſizy, they are often the molt ef- 
ficacious remedy. Mr Biſſet obſerves, in his Eſſay 
2 34T 2 on 
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on the medical conſtitution of Great Britain, that tho? 
many caſes occur which will yield to no other medi- 
cine than the bark, yet he has met with a pretty-many 
that were only ſuppreſſed from time to time by the 
bark, but were completely cured by alkaline ſpirits : 
that theſe ſpirits will often carry off vernal intermit- 
tents without any previous evacuation ; but that they 
are generally more effectual if a purge is premiſed : 
and in plethoric or inflammatory caſes, or where the 
fever perſonates a remittent, venæſection. 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commodiouſly taken in a liquid 
form, largely diluted ; or in that of a bolus, which 
ſhould be made up only as it is wanted. The doſe is 
from a grain or two to ten or twelve, Ten drops of 
a well made ſpirit, or ſaturated ſolution, are reckon- 
ed to contain about a grain of the ſalt. In intermit- 
tents, fifteen or twenty drops of the ſpirit are given 
in a tea-cup full of cold — "_ and repeated 
five or fix times in each intermiſſion. 

656. The volatile ſalts and ſpirits prepared from 
different animal ſubſtances, have been ſuppoſed capable 
of producing different effeAs upon the human body, 
and to receive ſpecific virtues from the ſubject. The 
ſalt of vipers has been eſteemed particularly ſervice- 
able in the diſorders occaſioned by the bite of that 
animal; and a ſalt drawn from the human ſcull, in 
diſeaſes of the head. But modern practice acknow- 
ledges no ſuch different effects from theſe prepara- 
tions, and chemical experiments have ſhewn their iden- 
tity. There is indeed, when not ſufficiently purified, 
a very perceptible difference in the ſmell, taſte, degree 
of pungency, and volatility of theſe ſalts ; and in this 
ſtate their medicinal virtues vary conſiderably enough 
to deſerve notice; but this difference they have in 
eommon, according as they are more or leſs loaded 
with oil, not as they are produced from this or that 
animal ſubſtance. As firſt diſtilled, they may be 
looked uopn as a kind of volatile ſoap, in which the 
oil is the prevailing principle; in this ſtate they have 
much leſs of the proper alkaline acrimony and pun- 
gency than when they have undergone repeated diſtil - 


lations, and ſuch other operations as diſengage the oil 


from the ſalt ; for by theſe means they loſe their ſa- 
ponaceous quality, and, acquiring greater degrees of 
acrimony, become medicines of a different claſs. Theſe 
3 therefore, do not differ near ſo much 
rom one another as they do from themſelves in differ - 
ent ſtates of purity. To which may be added, that 
when we confider them as loaded with oil, the virtues 
of a diſtilled animal-oil itfelf are likewiſe to be brought 
into the account. 

Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are highly fetid and 
offenſive, of an extremely heating quality, and of ſuch 
activity, that, according to Hoffman's account, half 
a drop, diſſolved in a dram of ſpirit of wine, is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe a copious ſweat. By repeated rectifica- 
tions, they loſe their offenſiveneſs, and at the ſame 
time become mild in their medicinal operation : the 
reQified oils may be given to the quantity of twenty 
or thirty drops, and are ſaid to be anodyne and an- 
tiſpaſmodic, to procure a calm ſleep and gentle ſweat, 
without heating or agitating the body. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the ſalts and ſpirits muſt dif- 


fer, not only according to the quantity of oil they 


contain, but according to the quality of the oil itſelf 


in its different ſtates. 

The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as firſt diſtilled, are 
of a brown colour, and a very offenfive ſmell ; by re. 
peated reQification, as directed in the proceſſes above 
ſet down, they loſe great part of the oil on which 
theſe qualities depend, the ſalt becomes white, the 
ſpirit limpid as water, and of a grateful odour; ang 
thi is the mark of ſufficient rectification. 

It has been objeQed to the repeated reQification ot 
theſe preparations, that by ſeparating the oil, it ren. 
ders them ſimilar to the pure ſalt and ſpirit of ſal am. 
moniac, which are procurable at an eaſier rate. But 
this is by no means the caſe. The intention is not to 
purify them wholly from the oil, but to ſeparate the 
groſſer part, and to ſubtilize the reſt, ſo as to bring 
it towards the ſame ſtate as when the oil is re&ified 
by itſelf. Dr Lewis has repeated the rectification of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn twenty times ſucceſſively, and found 
it ſtill to participate of oil, but of an oil very differ 
ent from what it was in the firſt diſtillation. 

The rectified oils, in long keeping, become again 
fetid. The falts and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
rectiſied, ſuffer, in length of time, the ſame change; 
reſuming their original brown colour and ill ſmell; a 
proof that the reQfication is far from having diveſted 
them of oil. 


657. Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. L. 
Diſtil ſoot after the ED as — above for 
hartſhorn : but here more labour is required to ren- 
der the ſpirit and ſalt pure. 


The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſoot are, when ſufh- 
ciently purified, not different in quality from thoſe of 
animal ſubſtances ; though ſome have preferred them 
in nervous complaints, particularly in epileptic caſes. 


658. The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Take a pound and rai of — fixed alkaline ſalt, a 
ound of ſal ammoniac, and four pints of water. 
Dial off, with a gentle heat, two pints of {pirit. 
The volatile ſalt is made from a pound of ſal am. 
moniac mixed with two pounds of pure chalk, and 
ſet to ſublime in a retort with a ſtrong fire. . 
Take ſal ammoniac, and purified potaſhes, each one 
'# "ph water, a pint and an half; diſtil to dry- 
neſs. E. 


The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac are 
the pureft of all the medicines of this kind. They 
are ſomewhat more acrimonious than thoſe produced 
directly from animal-ſubſtances, which always contain 
a portion of the oil of the ſubject, and receive from 
thence ſome degree of a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe 
laſt may be reduced to the ſame degree of purity) by 
combining them with acids into ammoniacal ſalts; 
and afterwards recovering the volatile alkali from ibeſe 
compounds by the proceſſes above directed. 

659. The matter which remains in the retort, * 
the diſtillation of the ſpirit, and ſublimation of the 
ſalt of ſal ammoniac, is found to conſiſt of os 
acid united with the fixed alkali or chalk employe 
When fixed alkaline ſalt has been uſed as the interme- 
dium, the reſiduum, or caput mortuum, as it 18 c 8 , 
yields, on ſolution and cryſtallization, a ſalt 3 
fimilar to the coagulated ſpirit of ſea-ſalt herea 


deſcribed, And hence we may judge of a: 9 
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tions, 
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I 


epary 
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virtues formerly attributed to this alt, 
ons. under the names of ſal antihy/tericum, antihypochon- 
driacum, febrifugum, digeſtivum ſylvii, &c. 

660. The caput mortuum of the volatile ſalt, where 
chalk is employed as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into a pungent liquor, which proves 
nearly the ſame with a ſolution of chalk made directly 
in the marine acid: it is called by ſome o/eum crete, 
« oil of chalk.” If calcined ſhells, or other animal - 
limes, be mingled with ſal ammoniac, a maſs will be 
obtained, which likewiſe runs in the air, and forms 
a liquor of the ſame kind. This liquor ſeems to be 


culus. 
661. Volatile cauſtic ſpirit. 
Take of ſal ammoniac, one pound; quicklime, a 
ound and a half; water, four pints. Quench the 
lime in the water; and having put this mixture in- 
to a retort, add to it the powdered ſalt. Immedi- 
ately adapt a recipient, and with a very gentle heat 
draw off two pints.— The Edinburgh college order 
a pound of quicklime, with only eight ounces of ſal 
ammoniac, and as much water. 'The lime is flaked 
with the water; then ground with the ſalt, and 
diſtilled, 


This ſpirit is commonly called, from the interme- 
dium, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with quicklime. The effect 
of the quicklime on the ſal ammoniac, is very diſſe- 
rent from that of the chalk and fixed alkali in the 
foregoing proceſs. Immediately on mixture, a very 
penetrating vapour exhales ; and in diſtillation, the 
whole of the volatile ſalt ariſes in a liquid form; no 
part of it appearing in a concrete ſtate, how gently 
ſoever the liquor be rediſtilled. This ſpirit is far more 
pungent than the other both in ſmell and tafte ; and, 
like fixed alkalies rendered cauſtic by the ſame inter- 
_— it raiſes no efferveſcence on the admixture of 
acids. 

This ſpirit is held too acrimonious for internal uſe, 
and has therefore been chiefly employed for 2 
to in faintings, &c. though, when properly diluted, 
it may be given inwardly with ſafety. It is an ex- 
cellent menſtruum for ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as 


3 bark, which the other ſpirit extracts little 
rom, 


3. CompinaTrIon of ALxAL1Es with Oils and ix- 
FLAMMABLE SPIRITS. 


662. Almond ſoap. L. 
Tax any qantity of freſh-drawn oil of almonds, and 
thrice its quantity by meaſure of the foregoing ſoap 
leys. Digeſt them together in ſuch yy that 
they may but juſt boil or ſimmer, and in a few hours 
they will unite : after which, the liquor in boiling, 


parent; a little of it ſuffered to cool, will appear 
like gelly. When this happens, throw in by little 
and little ſome common ſalt, till the boiling liquor 
loſes it ropineſs ; and continue the coction, till, on 
receiving ſome drops on a tile, the ſoap is found to 
coagulate, and the water freely ſeparates from it. 

he fire being then removed, the ſoap will gra- 
2 ariſe to the ſurface of the liquor; take it off 

efore it grow cold, and put it into a wooden 
mould or frame, which has a cloth for its bottom : 


— 


the ſecret of ſome pretenders to a diſſolvent of the cal - 


will ſoon become ropy, and in good meaſure'tranſ- 
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afterwards take out the ſoap, and ſet it by till ſuf- Prepara- 


ficiently dried. After the ſame manner, a ſoap 
may likewiſe be made with oil-olive ; but the purelt 
oil mult be uſed, that the ſoap may be as little un- 
grateful as poſſible either to the palate or ſtomach. 


This proceſs is ſo fully deſcribed, as to render any 
further directions unneceſſary. The general virtues of 
ſoap have been already mentioned inthe Table of Ma- 
TERIA Mepica ; that prepared after this manner is 
not — in quality from the hard ſort there men- 
tioned. 


663. Purified ſoap. 

Slice one pound of dry, hard, Genoa, Alicant, or 
any other oil-ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, and 
our upon it two gallons of rectified ſpirit of wine. 
lace the veſſel in a water-bath, and apply ſuch a 
_— of heat as may make the ſpirit boi}, when it 
will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. Let the veſſel ſtand 
cloſe covered in a warm place, till the liquor has 
grown perfectly clear; if any oily matter ſwim 
upon the ſurface, carefully ſcum it off, 'Then de- 
cant the limpid liquor from the fæces, and diſtfl. off 
from it all the ſpirit that will ariſe in the heat of a 
water-bath. Expoſe the remainder to a dry air 
for a few days, and it will become a white, opake, 

and ſomewhat friable maſs. 


Soap thus purified has little or no ſmell ;. and proves, 
upon examination, not in any degree acrimonious, but 
quite mild and ſoft, and conſequently well fitted for 
medicinal purpoſes. 


664, a. Saponaceous lotion. L. 

Take of roſe-water, three quarters of a pint ; oil-olive, 
one quarter of a pint ; ley of tartar, half an ounce 
by meaſure. * Grind the ley of tartar and the oil to- 
gether, until they unite ; then gradually add the 
roſe water. 


This is deſigned for external uſe, as a detergent 
waſh ; and, like other ſoapy liquors, anſwers this pur- 
poſe very effectually. Where it is required to be more 
deterſive, it may be occaſionally rendered ſo by the 
addition of a ſmall quantity of a ſolution of any fixed 
alkaline ſalt. 


664, b. Saponaceous liniment. L. 

Take of ſpirit of roſemary, one pint; hard Spaniſh 
ſoap, three ounces ; camphor, one ounce, Digeſt 
the ſoap in the ſpirit of roſemary, until it is diſ- 
ſolved ; then add the camphor. 


This compoſition alſo is employed chiefly for exter- 
na] purpoſes, againſt rheumatic pains, ſprains, bruiſes, 
and other like complaints. Soap acts to much better 
advantage, when thus applied in a liquid form, than 
in the ſolid one of a plaſter. 


665. Anodyne balſam, commonly called Bates's 
balſam. E. 

Take of white ſoap, five ounces ; crude opium, an 
ounce ; camphor, two ounces ; eſſential oil of roſe- 
mary, half an ounce ; reQified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. Digeſt the ſpirit with the ſoap and opium, 
in a gentle ſand-heat, for three days; then ftrain 
the liquor, and add to it the camphor and eſſen- 
tial oil. 


This 


tions, 
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This compoſition is greatly commended for allayin 
pains, and it is ſaid to have been ſometimes uſed wit 
benefit even in the gout; a cloth dipt in it being laid 
on the part. It is ſometimes likewiſe directed to be 
taken inwardly in the ſame diſorder, as alſo in ner- 
vous colics, jaundice, &c, from twenty to fifty drops 
or more; though ſurely, in gouty caſes, the uſe of 
opiate medicines requires great caution. One grain 
of opium is contained in about ninety drops of the 


balſam. 


666. Sapomaceous balſam, commonly called opodeldoc. 
This is exactly the ſame with the foregoing ; omit- 
ting only the opium. E. 


667. Dulcißed ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. L. 


Take half a pound of any fixed alkaline ſalt, four 


ounces of ſal ammomiac, and three pints of proof- 
ſpirit of wine. Diſtil off, with a gentle heat, a pint 
and a half. 


This ſpirit has lately come much into eſteem, both 
as a medicine and a menſtruum. It is a ſolution of 
volatile ſalt in reQified ſpirit of wine; for though 
proof- ſpirit is made uſe of, its phlegmatic parts does 
not ariſe in the diſtillation, and ſerves only to facilitate 
the action of the pure ſpirit upon the ammoniacal ſalt. 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine does not diſſolve volatile alka- 
line ſalts by ſimple mixture: on the contrary, it pre- 
cipitates them, as has been already obſerved, when 
they are previouſly diſſolved in water; but by the pre- 
ſent proceſs, a conſiderable proportion of the volatile 
alkali is combined with the ſpirit. It migbt perhaps, 
for ſome purpoſes, be more adviſable, to uſe in this in- 
tention the volatile ſpirit made with quicklime ; for 
this may be mixed at once with the reQified ſpirit of 
wine, in any proportions, without the lealt danger of 
any ſeparation of the volatile alkali: And accordingly 
the Edinburgh college have now ordered this ſpirit to 
be made by mixing four ounces cauſtic ſpirit of fal 
ammoniac with eight of ſpirit of wine. 


668. The volatile fetid ſpirit, L. 

Take of any fixed alkaline ſalt, a pound and a half; 
ſal ammoniac, one pound; aſafœtida, four ounces ; 
proof-ſpirit of wine, fix pints. Draw off with a 
gentle heat, five pints. 


669. Fetid volatile ſpirit, E. 
Take of vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, eight ounces ; 
aſafœtida, half an ounce. Digelt 12 hours in a cloſe 
veſſel; then diſtil eight ounces in a water · bath. 


This ſpirit is deſigned as an antihyſterie, and is un- 
doubtedly a very elegant one. 5 


: 670. Volatile aromatic ſpirit. | L. 
Take of eſſential oil of nutmegs, eſſence of lemons, 
each two drams ; eſſential oil of cloves, half a dram; 


dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, one quart, Diſtil 


them with a very gentle fire, 


671. Volatile oily ſpirit, commonly called ſaline aromatic 


ſpirit, 


Take of vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, eight ounces 3 


. eſſential oil of roſemary, one dram and a half; 
elicnce of lemon- peel, a dram. Mix the whole to- 
gether. Draw off by diſtillation, in the heat of a 

water-bath, near one gallon, 


Volatile ſalts thus united with aromatics, are Far l 
only more agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe more 2c. tin, 
ceptable to the ſtomach, and leſs acrimonious, than 
in their pure ſtate. Both the foregoing compoſitions 
turn out excellent ones, provided the oils are good 
and the diſtillation fcilfully performed. The doe j 


from five or fix drops to ſixty or more. 


§. 4. Aci SerrtTs, 
672. Weak ſpirit and the frong ſpirit (or oil,) of vi. 


triol, and colcothar. L. 

Let calcined vitriol be diſtilled in earthen veſſels, with 
reverberatory fire, for three days without intermil. 
ſion. What remains in the veſſels is called celcothar 
of vitriol. Put the diſtilled liquor into a glaſs retort, 
and place it in a fand furnace: the weak ſpirit will 
come over, the ſtrong (improperly called oi of vi. 
triol) remaining behind. 


This proceſs, was never practicable to advantage 


without a very large apparatus, and is now entirely 


ſuperſeded by the much cheaper method of preparing 
the acid from ſulphur. | 

The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the firſt diſtillation, 
appears of a dark or blackith colour, and contains a 
conſiderable portion of phlegm. In the ſecond diltil- 
lation, the phlegmatic parts ariſe firſt, together with 
the lighter acid, which are kept apart under the name 
of weak ſpirit : at the ſame time, the remaining ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oi as it is called, loſes its black colour, and 
becomes clear; and this is the uſual mark for diſcon- 
tinuing the diſtillation, 

673. The ſpirit of vitriolis the moſt ponderovsof all the 
liquids we are acquainted with; and the moſt powerful 
of the acids. If any other acid be united with a fixed 


alkaline ſalt or earth; upon the addition of the vitri- 
olic, ſuch acid will be diſlodged, and ariſe on applying 


a moderate heat, leaving the vitriolic in poſſeſſion of 
the alkali; though without this addition it would not 
yield to the moſt vehement fire. In medicine it is em 
ployed chieſly as ſubſervient to other preparations: it 
is likewiſe not unfrequently mixed with juleps and the 
like, in ſuch quantity as will be ſufficient to give the 
liquor an agreeable tartneſs in the intentions of a cool 
ing antiſeptic, reſtringent, and ſtomachic. 


674. Sulphurated water, commonly called gas ſulphu- 

ris. : 

Take a quart of water, and half a pound of ſulphur. 
Let part of the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an iron Jadle, 
and ſuſpended over the water in a cloſe veſſel: 2 
ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome more of the ſulphur 
is to be fired in the ſame manner; and this repeated 
till the whole quantity is burnt. 


This preparation is ſaid to give relief in fits of " 
convullive aſthma. It is taken to the quantity 9 
ſpoonful or half an ounce, two or three times 2 GG)» 
in any ſuitable vehicle. 


675. Glauber's ſpirit of nitre- 

Take three N of nitre, Us one pound of the 53 
ſpirit or oil of vitriol. Mix them cautiouly | 
gradually together under a chimney ; and then 3 
at firſt with a gentle, and afterwards with a ſtrong 


heat. tos d add 
Put two pounds of nitre into a glaſs retort; ®" 10 
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by degrees one pound of oil of vitriol diluted with falt, ſends over ſome of the marine along with the ni- Prepara- 


a equal quantity of warm water. Diſtil in a ſand- trous acid; nor are the ingredients free from bits of tions. 
: wood, or other vegetable matters, which burning in 
the proceſs foul the ſpirit with an empyreumatic oil, 
giving it, at the ſame time, an high colour. If there- 
ore common aquafortis be employed in any medicinal 
preparation, it ' ought to be previouſly purified ; the 
molt effectual method of doing which is the following. 


678, Purified aquaſortis. 

Drop into the aquafortis a drop or two of ſolution of 
filver. If it becomes miky or cloudy, drop in a little 
more of the ſolution, till a freſh addition occaſions 
no further change; allowing proper intervals for the 
white matter to ſettle, that the effect of a new addi- 

tion may be the better perceived. Then pour the 
liquor iato a glaſs retort, and diſtil in a ſand-heat to 
dryneſs. 

The milkineſs produced by the ſolution of filver is a 
certain mark of marine or vitriolic acid in the aqua- 
fortis ; the ſilver abſorbing thoſe acids, and forming 
with them a concrete which the liquor is incapable of 
holding diſſolved. If the aquaſortis is not made at all 
cloudy by this ſolution, we may be certain of its ha- 
ving been previouſly free from the leaft admixture of 
thoſe heterogeneous acids; and when it ceaſcs to be- 
come milky from a freſh addition, we may be equally 
certain, that how much ſoever it might have contained 
of them at firſt, they are now perfectly ſeparated. 

The ſolution of ſilver is to be made in aquafortis al- 
ready purified. Where this cannot be had, the little 
quantity generally ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe, 
may be made in the common impure fort of aquafor- 
tis, which will be purified during the diſſolution itſelf. 
Put a thin bit of filver into a little of the aquafortis, 
and ſet the vial in a ſand-heat; if the aquafortis is pure, 
numerous minute bubbles will iſſue from the filver on 
all ſides, and the metal will gradually diſſolve without 
altering the tranſparency of the liquor ; but if the a- 
quafortis contains marine or vitriolic acid, it will quick- 
ly become milky, thoſe acids uniting with the ſilver, 
as in the above proceſs, as faſt as the nitrous acid dil- 
ſolves it; As the white matter precipitates upon, and 
adheres to, the ſurface of the ſilver, ſo as to impede the 
further action of the menſtruum ; the liquor muſt be 
filtered, and treated in the ſame manner with a bit of 
freſh ſilver: if any milkineſs ſtill enſues, the operation 
muſt be repeated with another piece of the meta], till 
all the foreign acids are ſeparated, and the ſilver is 
found to diſſolve clear. Good aquafortis takes up a- 
bout half its own weight of ſilver. 

Inſtead of all theſe operoſe preparations, however, 
the Edinburgh college now order only a weak nitrous 
acid, compoſed of equal parts of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre 
and water, 


heat, gradually increaſed, till the matter remains dry. 
— This ſpirit is reQifed by a ſecond diſtillation with 
the heat of a water-bath, in a glaſs cucurbit, with 
its head and receiver; the phlegm ariſes, leaving the 
ſpirit behind. E. f | WR 
The acid of nitre is next in ſtrength to the vitriolic, 
and diſlodges all but that from alkaline ſalts or earths, 
It differs from all the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution of any inflammable 
ſubſtance, as hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be fet to eva- 
orate ; as ſoon as the matter approaches to dryneſs, 
2 violent detonation enſues. The chief uſe of this acid 
i: a8 a menſtruum for certain minerals, and as the baſis 
of ſome particular preparations, of which hereafter. 
It has been given likewiſe diluted, with any convenient 
vehicle, as a diuretic, from 10 to 50 drops. 


676. Glauber*s ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. 
Two pounds of ſea-ſalt, and the ſame quantity of ſtrong 
ſpirit or oil of vitriol, Dilute the acid ſpirit with a 
int of water, and pour this mixture, by little and 
little, on the ſalt under a chimney ; then diftil, at 
firſt with a gentle, and afterwards with a ftronger 
fire. L. 


The ſpirit of ſea-ſalt is the weakeſt of the mineral 
acids, but ſtronger than any of the-vegetable ; it re- 
quires 2 greater fire to diſtil it than that of nitre, yet 
i more readily diſſipated by the action of the air. It 
is uſed chiefly as a menſtruum for the making of other 
preparations; ſometimes likewiſe it 1s given, properly 
dilated, as an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and diuretic, 
from 10 to 6G or 70 drops. 


677. Aqua fortiss L. 

Take of nitre, green vitrio] uncalcined, each three 
pounds; the ſame vitriol calcined, one pound aud a 
half, Mix them well together, and diſtil with a very 
ſtrong fire, as long as any red vapour ariſes. L. 


Here the direQion of thoroughly mixing the ingre- 
dients ought to be well attended to, for if this is ne- 
glected, or but ſlightly performed, the due quantity 
of acid will not be obtained. The produce of theſe 


proceſſes is a ſpirit of nitre containing ſo much more 


phlegm, or watery moiſture, than Glavber's ſpirit, as 
dhe vitriol employed in its preparation does more than 
an equivalent quantity of oil of vitriol. 

The great demand which there is in ſundry buſineſſes 
for aquafortis has occaſioned the preparation of it to 
become a trade by itſelf. Hence larger and leſs ex- 
penſive inſtruments than thoſe mentioned above, have 
been contrived. The common diftilling veſſel is a 
large iron pot, with an earthen, or ſtone-ware ſtill- 
head, to which is adapted a large glaſs globe, or elſe 
a jar made of the ſame kind of clay as the head. The 
workmen are not at the trouble either of drying the 
vitriol, or pounding the nitre, but throw them both 
promiſcuouſly into the pot, where the fire ſoon liqueſies 
and mixes them together. The aquafortis prepared 
aſter this manner is extremely impure, and utterly un- 
fit for many purpoſes, ſuch in particular are the ſolu- 
uons of mercury and of filver; the violence of the fire, 
employed in the operation, never fails to elevate ſome 
of the metallic parts of the vitriol ; the nitre is uſed 
rough or unrefined, which containing a portion of ſea · 


679. Diſtilled vinegar, or ſpirit of vinegar. 
Let vinegar be diſtilled with a gentle heat as long as 
the drops fall free from an empyreuma. If ſome part 
of the ſpirit which comes over firſt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the ſtronger. IL. 
Diſtil a gallon of vinegar in glaſs veſſels, throwing 
away the firſt two pounds of produce, The next 
four pounds are to be kept as ſpirit of vinegar; and 
the remainder, as being empyreumatic, kept for 
other purpoſes, E. 
680, This proceſs may be performed either in a com- 
mon 
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mon ſtill with its head, or in a retort. The better kinds 
of wine-vinegar ſhould be made uſe of: thoſe pre- 
pared from malt- liquors, however fine and clear they 
may ſeem to be, contain a large quantity of a viſcous 
ſubſtance, as appears from the ſlimineſs and ropineſs 
to which they are very much ſubject; this not only 
hinders the acid parts from ariſing freely, but likewiſe 


is apt to make the vinegar boil over into the recipient, 


and at the ſame time diſpoſes it to receive a diſagree- 
able impreſſion from the fire. And indeed, with the 
beft kind of vinegar, if the diſtillation be carried on to 
any great length, it is extremely difficult to avoid an 
empyreuma. The beſt method of preventing this in- 


convenience is, if a retort be made uſe of, to place the 


ſand but a little way up its fides; and, when ſomewhat 
more than half the liquor is come over, to pour on the 
remainder a quantity of freſh vinegar equal to that of 
the liquor drawn off: this may be repeated three or 
four times; the vinegar ſupplied at each time being 
previouſly made hot: the addition of cold liquor would 


not only prolong the operation, but alſo endanger. 


breaking the retort. If the common till is employed, 
it ſhould likewiſe be occaſionally ſupplied with freſh 
vinegar, in proportion as the ſpirit runs off; and this 
continued, until the proceſs can be conveniently car- 
ried no farther; the diſtilled ſpirit muſt be reQified by 
a ſecond diſtillation in a retort ; or glaſs alembic; for 
though the head and receiver be of glaſs or ſtone - ware, 
the acid will contract a metallic taint from the pewter 
worm. | 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is commonly thrown 
away as uſeleſs, though, if ſkilfully managed, it might 
be made to turn to good account ; the moſt acid parts 
of the vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mixed with about 
three times its weight of fine dry ſand, and committed 
to diſtillation in a retort, with a well-regulated fire, it 
yields an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit, together with 
an empyreumatic oil, which taints the ſpirit with a diſ- 
agreeable odour. 'This acid 1s nevertheleſs, without 
any rectification, better for ſome purpoſes (as a little 
of it will go a great way) than the pure ſpirit; parti- 
cularly for making the fal diureticus of the London 
diſpenſatory ; for there the oily. matter, on which its 
ill flavour depends, is burnt out by the calcination, 

68 1. The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer and ftronger 
acid than vinegar itſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of theſe liquors may be 
ſeen in the Table of Materia Mepica. Their prin- 
cipal difference from the mineral acids conſiſts in their 
being milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpoſed to affect the 
kidneys and promote the urinary ſecretions, or to 
coagulate the animal juices. 


$5. Compinartion of Acid with Vixovus SeikiT. 


682. ALL the mineral acids, on being mixed with 
ſpirit of wine, raiſe a great ebullition and heat. If the 
acid is in a ſmall quantity, it unites intimately with the 
vinous ſpirit, ſo as to ariſe with it in diſtillation. The 
taſte and all the characters of acidity are deſtroyed ; 
and the mixture acquires a grateful flavour, which nei- 
ther of the ingredients had before. 


683. Vitricdlic ether. E. 
Take of rectified ſpirit of wine, 32 ounces by weight; 
vil of vitriol, one pound. Put the ſpirit into a glaſs 


retort capable of bearing a ſudden heat, and pour 
the acid in a continued ſtream. Mix the two together tion, 


by agitating them gently, but frequently; diftil in. 


mediately in a ſand-bath previouſly made hot, into a 
receiver cooled with water or ſnow. The fire in the 
mean time muſt be regulated in ſuch a manner that 
the liquor muſt begin to boil as ſoon as poſſible, and 
continue to do fo till 16 ounces by weight have 
come over. To the diſtilled liquor add two dramę 
of the ſharpeſt common cauſtic ; then diſtil apain out 
of a very high retort, and with a very gentle heat, 
into a very cold receiver, till 10 ounces by weight 
have come over. | 


684. Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 

Mix two parts by weight of rectified ſpirit of wine 
with one part of vitriolic ether. E. 

Take of the ftrong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, one pound; 
of reQified ſpirit of wine, one pint. - Cautiouſly mix 
them together by little and little at a time, and di. 
ſtil the mixture, with a very gentle heat, till a black 
froth begins to ariſe : then immediately remove the 
whole from the fire, leſt this froth ſhould paſs over 
into the recipient, and fruſtrate the operation, L, 


When the method of making this ſpirit recommen- 
ded by the London pharmacopceia is adopted, a good 
deal of caution is requiſite in mixing the two liquors, 
Some direct the ſpirit of wine to be put firſt into the 
retort, and the oil of vitriol to be poured upon it all 
at once; a method of procedure by no means adviſe- 
able, as a violent heat and ebullition always enſue, 
which not only diflipate a part of the mixture, but ha- 
zard alſo the breaking of the veſſel, to the great dan- 
ger of the operator. Others put the oil of vitriol into 
the retort firſt ; then by means of a funnel, with a 
long pipe that may reach down juſt to the ſurface of 
the acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine: if this is done with 
ſufficient caution, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads itſelf on the 
furface of the oil of vitriol, and the two liquors appear 
diſtin: on ſtanding for a week or two, the vinous ſpi- 
rit is gradually imbibed without any commotion, and 
the veſſel may then be ſafely ſhaken, to complete the 
mixture; but if the ſpirit is poured in too haſtily at 
firſt, or if the veſſel] is moved before the two liquors 
have in ſome degree incorporated, the ſame effect en- 
ſues as in the foregoing caſe. The moſt ſecure way 1%, 
to add the oil of vitriol to the ſpirit of wine by a little 
quantity at a time, waiting till the firſt addition is in- 
corporated before another quantity is put in: by this 
management, the heat that enſues is inconfiderable, and 
the mixture is effected without any inconvenience. 

The diſtillation ſhould be performed with an equable 
and very gentle heat, and not continued ſo long as till 
a black froth begins to appear; for before this time à 
liquor will ariſe of a very different nature from the ſpi- 
rit here intended. The ſeveral products are molt com- 
modiouſly kept apart by uſing a tubulated receiver, ſo 
placed, that its pipe may convey the matter which 297 
come over into a vial ſet underneath ; the juncture 0 
the retort and recipient is to be luted with a palte 
made of linſeed meal, and further ſecured by a piece 
wet bladder: the lower juncture may be cloſed on) 
with ſome ſoft wax, that the vial may be occaſional 
removed with eaſe. : 

The true ducified ſpirit ariſes in thin ſubtile * 
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n Prepus 


ara” which C 
_ ow of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in taſte ſome- 
1 
wor ty * ire has been kept up for ſome time, white 
ſomes ariſe, which either form irregular ſtriæ, or are 
ollected into large round drops like oil: on the ſirſt 
-arance of thele, the vial (or the receiver, if a com- 
9 one is made uſe of) muſt be taken away. If an- 
other be ſubſtituted, and the diſtillation continued, an 
acid liquor comes over of an exceeding pungent ſmell, 
like the fumes of burning brimſtome. At length a 
ack froth begins haſtily to arife, and prevents our 
carrying the procels further. Rp 
On the ſurface of the ſulphureous ſpirit is found 
ſyimming a ſmall qunatity of oil, of a light yellow co- 
Jour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and very agreeable ſmell, 
This oil ſeems to be nearly of the ſame nature with 
the eſſential oils of vegetables. It readily and totally 
J;Nolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and communicates 
to a large quantity of that menſtruum the taſte and 
(nell of the aromatic or dulcified ſpirit. 
The matter remaining after the diſtillation is of a 
dark blackiſh colour, and ſtill highly acid. Treated 
with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the ſame manner as before, 
it yields the ſame productions; till at length, all the 
acid that remains unvolatilized being ſatiated with the 
inflammable oily matter of the ſpirit, the compound 
proves a bituminous, ſulphureous maſs: which, expo- 
{cd to the fire in open veſſels, readily burns, leaving a 
conſiderable quantity of fixed aſhes; in cloſe ones, ex- 
plodes with violence; and with fixed alkaline ſalts, 
forms a compound early fimilar to one compoſed of 
alkalies and ſulphur. 
Dulcified - ſpirit of vitriol has been for ſome time 
greatly eſteemed both as a menſtruum and a medicine. 
It diſſolves ſome refinous and bituminous ſubſtances more 
readily than ſpirit of wine alone, and extracts elegant 
tinctures from ſundry vegetables; eſpecially if rectified, 
from a little fixed alkaline ſalt, to ſeparate any redundant 
acidity, As a medicine, it promotes perſpiration and 
the urinary ſecretion, expels flatulencies, and in many 
caſes abates ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, eaſes pains, and pro- 
cures ſleep: the doſe is from 10 to 80 or 90 drops in 
any convenient vehicle. It is not eſſentially different 
from the celebrated anodyne liquor of Hoffman ; to 
which it is, by the author himſelf, not unfrequently di- 
retted as a ſuccedaneum. 
The ether or ethereal ſpirit is the lighteſt, moſt vo- 
latile, and inflammable, of all known liquids. It is 
lighter than the moſt highly rectified ſpirit of wine, in 
the proportion of about ſeven to eight : a drop let 
fall on the haud evaporates almoſt in an inſtant, ſcarcely 
rendering the part moiſt. It does not mix, or only 
in a imall quantity, with water, ſpirit of wine, alka- 
line lixivia, volatile alkaline ſpirits, or acids ; but is a 
Powerful diſſolvent for oils, balſams, reſins, and other 
analopons ſubſtances. Its medical effects are not as 
Jet much known, though it is not to be doubted that 
a uid of fo much ſubtlety muſt have conſiderable ones. 
It has often been found to give eaſe in violent head- 
aChs, by being applied exterually to the part; and to 
eve the toothach, by being laid on the afflicted jaw. 


: has been given allo internally, th benefit, in 
Vo, VIII“ 1 ; 
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ondenſe upon the fades of the recipient in ſtraight 
It is colourleſs as water, very volatile, inflam- 
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whooping coughs and hyſterical caſes, from two or Prepara- 
three drops to five and twenty, in a glaſs of wine or tous. 
water, which ſhould be ſwallowed as quick as poſ- 

ſible, as the ether ſo ſpeedily exhales. 


685. Dulcified ſpitre of nitre. 

Take a quart of re&ifted ſpirit of wine, and half a 
pound of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix them, by 
pouring the nitrous ſpirit into the other; and dittil 
with a gentle heat, as long as the liquor which 
comes over does not raiſe any efferveſcence with 
lixivial ſalts, L. 

Put three parts of reQified ſpirit of wine into a large 
bolt-head, and gradually add thereto one part of 
ſpirit of nitre. Digeſt them together for ſeven days, 
and then diſtil in a water-bath as long as any ſpirit 
comes over, £, 


Here the operator muſt take care not to invert the 
order of mixing the two liquors, by pouring the vinous 
ſpirit into the acid; for if he ſhould, a violent effer- 
veſcence and heat would enſue, and the matter be diſ- 
perſed in highly noxious red fumes. The moſt con- 
venient and ſafe method of performing the mixture 
ſeems to be, to put the inflammable ſpirit into a large 
glaſs body with a narrow mouth, placed under a chim- 
ney, and to pour upon it the acid by means of a glaſs 
funnel, in very ſmall quantities at a time; ſhaking the 
veſſel as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſuing upon each 
addition ceaſes, before a freſh quantity is put in : by 
this means the glaſs will heat equally, and be prevented 
from breaking. During the action of the two ſpirits 
upon one another, the veſſel ſhould be lightly covered ; 
if cloſe ſtopped, it will burſt ; and if left entirely open, 
ſome of the more valuable parts will exhale. 

The liquors, mixed together, ſhould be ſuffered to 
ret for at leaſt twelve hours, that the fumes may en- 
tirely ſubſide, and the union be in ſome meaſure com- 
pleted. The diſtillation ſhould be performed with a 
very flow and well regulated arp. otherwiſe the va- 
pour will expand with ſo much force as to burſt the 
veſſels, Wilſon ſeems to have experienced the juſtneſs 
of this obſervation ; and hence direQs the juncture of 
the retort and receiver not to be luted, or but ſlightly; 
if a tubulated recipient, with its upright long pipe, be 
made uſe of, and the diſtillation performed with the 
heat of a water-bath, the veſſels may be luted without 
any danger. This method has likewiſe another advan- 
tage, as it aſcertains the time when the operation is 
finiſhed. Examining the diſtilled ſpirit every now and 
then with alkaline ſalts, as directed above, is ſuſh- 
ciently troubleſome ; whilit in a water-bath we may 
ſafely draw over all that will ariſe, for this heat will 
elevate no more of the acid than what is dulcified by 
the vinous ſpirit, | 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been long held, and not 
undeſervedly, in great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, expels flatulencics, 
and moderately ſtrengthens the ſtomach : it may bc 

iven from twenty drops to a dram in any convenient 
vehicle. Mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of hart{- 
horn, the ſpiritus velarilis aromaticur, or any other 
alkaline ſpirit, it proves a mild yet efficacious diapho- 
retic, and often notably diuretic ; eſpecially in ſome 


febrile caſes, where ſuch a ſalutary evacuation is want- 
34 G ed. 
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Prepara - ed. A ſmall proportion of this ſpirit added to malt- 


tions. 
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ſpirits, gives them a flavour approaching to that of 
French brandy. | 


66. NevTRAL SALTS. 
686. Watn any acid and any alkaline ſalts are 


mixed together, in ſuch proportion that neither of 


them may prevail, they form by their coalition a new 
compound, called neutral. In all the combinations of 
this kind, (except ſome of thoſe with vegetable acids), 
the alkali and acid are ſo ftrongly retained by one 
another, that they are not to be diſunited by any de- 
gree of fire. How volatile ſoever the acid was by it- 
ſelf, if combined with a fixed alkali, it proves almoſt 
as fixed as the pure alkali: if the alkali is of the vo- 
latile kind, the compound proves alſo volatile, ſubli- 
ming in its whole ſubſtance, without any ſeparation of 
its parts. There are, however, means of procuring 
this diſunion by the intervention of other bodies, as 
we have already ſeen in the ſeparation of the volatile 


alkali of ſal ammoniac, and of the acids of nitre and 


ſea - ſalt: but in all caſes of this kind, only one of the 
ingredients of the neutral ſalt can poſſibly be obtained 
by itſelf, the ſeparation of this happening ſolely in 
virtue of the ſuperadded body uniting with the other. 
There is another kind of compound falts, formed 
by the coalition of acids with earthy and metallic bo- 
dies. Th-ſe ſalts differ from the true neutral ones in 
ſeveral obvious properties; ſome of them change blue 
vegetable juices to a green like alkalies, and others to 
a red like acids, while neutral ſalts make no change 


ia the colour: mixed with boiling milk, they coagu- 


late it, while neutral ſalts rather prevent its coagula- 
tion: from moſt of them the acid is diſunited by fire, 
without the intervention of any additional matter, of 


which we have ſeen an inſtance in the diſtillation of 


the acid of vitriol : but the moſt diſtinguiſhing and 
univerſal] character of theſe ſalts is, that ſolutions of 
them, on the addition of any fixed alkali, grow tur- 
bid, and depoſit their earth or metal. It were to be 
wiſhed, that cuſtom had appropriated ſome particular 
name to the ſalts of this claſs, to prevent their being 


confounded, which ſeveral of them have often been, 


with the perfect neutral ſalts. 

The following table exhibits, at one view, the ſe- 
veral compound ſalts reſulting from the union of each 
of the pure acids with each of the common alkalies 
and ſoluble earths ; the acids being placed on the top, 
the alkalies and earths on the left Lov and the com- 
pound ſalts in the reſpective interſections; and is thus 
to be underſtood. In the upright columns, under 
each of the acids, are ſeen the ſeveral compound 'ſalts 
reſulting from the union of that acid with the reſpec- 
tive alkalies and earths on the left ſide. In the tranſ- 
verſe columns, oppoſite to each particular alkali and 
earth, are ſeen the compound ſalts reſulting from the 
union of that alkali or earth with the reſpective acids 
on the top ; and converſcly of each of the compound 
ſalts expreſſed in the table, the component parts are 
found on the top of the upright column, and on the 
left fide of the tranſverſe column, in whoſe interſection 
that particular ſalt is placed. 
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687. Cry/lallization of ſalts. 

This is a general operation on neutral and moſt of 
the other compound ſalts. It depends upon theſe 
principles : that water, of a certain degree of heat, 
diſſolves, of any particular ſalt, only a certain deter- 
minate quantity: that, on increaſing the heat, it diſ- 
ſolves more and more (except only in one inftance, 
common ſalt) till it comes to boil ; at which time, 
both its heat and diſſolving power are at their height : 
that, in returning to its firſt temperature, it throws off 
again all that the additional heat had enabled it to 
diſſolve : that, independently of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution of heat, a gradual evaporation of the fluid it- 
{elf will occaſion a proportional ſeparation of the ſalt ; 
and that the particles of the ſalt, in this ſeparation 
from the water, unleſs too haſtily forced together by 
ſudden cooling or ftrong evaporation, or diſturbed by 
external cauſes, generally ,concrete into tranſparent 
and regularly figured maſſes, called cry/tals. The ſe- 
veral ſalts aſſume, in cryſtallization, figures peculiar 
to each: thus the cryltals of nitre are hexagonal 
priſms ; thoſe of ſea-ſalt, cubes ; thoſe of alum, octohe- 
dral maſſes ; while fal ammoniac ſhoots into thin fi- 
brous plates like feathers. : 

The uſe of preparing ſalts in a cryſtalline form, 23 
not merely in regard to their elegance, but as a mark 
of, and the means of ſecuring, their purity and per- 
fection. From ſubſtances not diſſoluble in water, they 
are purified by the previous ſolution and filtration; by 
cryſtallization, one ſalt is purified from an admixture 
of ſuch other ſaline bodies as diſſolve either more ea 
fily or more diſſicultly than itſelf, For if two or more 
falts be diſſolved together in a certain quantity of hot 
water, the ſalt which requires the greated heat for is 


ſolution in that quantity of water, will firlt begin to 
| ſeparate 
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prepara» ſeparate in cooling; and if the water is kept evapora- 


ting in an uniform heat, the ſalt which requires moſt 


Later in that heat will be the firſt in eryſtallizing. In 


all caſes of this kind, if the proceſs is duly managed, 
the firſt ſhootings are generally well figured and pure; 
the ſucceeding ones, ſooner or later, according to the 
quantity of the other ſalts in the liquor, retain an ad- 
mixture of thoſe ſalts, which they betray by their 
ſmallneſs and by their figure. 

In order to the eryſtallization of ſaline ſolutions, it 
is cuſtomary to boil down the liquor till ſo much of 
the fluid has exhaled, as that the ſalt begins to con- 
crete from it even while hot, forming a pellicle upon 
the ſurface expoſed to the air; hen this mark ap- 
pears, the whole is removed into a cold place. This 
method ſeldom affords perfect cryſtals ; for when wa- 
ter is thus ſaturated with the ſalt in a boiling heat, 
and then ſuddenly cooled, the particles of the ſalt run 
haſtily and irregularly together, and form only a con- 
Tuſcd ſemitranſparent maſs. It is by ſlow concretion 
that moſt ſalts aſſume their cryſtalline form in perfec- 
tion, The evaporation ſhould be gentle, and conti- 
nued no longer than till ſome drops of the liquor, in 
a heat below boiling, being let fall upon a cold glaſs 
plate, diſcover cryſtalline filaments: the liquor is then 
immediately to be removed, from the fire into a leſs 
warm, but not a cold place; and the veſſel covered 
with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs of cold air, and 
the formation of a pellicle, which, falling down thro” 
the fluid, would diſturb the regularity of the eryſtalli- 
zation, This is the moſt effectual method for moſt 
ſalts; though there are ſome whoſe cryſtallization is 
to be effected, not by an abatement of the heat, but 
by a continued equable evaporation of the fluid ; ſuch 
in particular is ſea ſalt. 

Salts retain in cryſtallization a portion of the aqueous 
fluid, without betraying any marks of it to the eye: 
on this their cryſtalline form appears in great meaſure 
to depend, The quantity of phlegm or water varies 
in different ſalts : dry cryſtals of nitre were found, on 
ſeveral careful trials, to contain about one twentieth 
of their weight ; thoſe of alum, one ſixth; ſea-ſalt, one 
fourth; borax, green vitriol, and the purging -ſalts, 
no leſs than one half. The ſame ſalt appears always 
to retain nearly the ſame quantity. 

Some ſalts diſſolve in ſpirit of wine: and here alſo, 
as in water, the ſolution is limited, though the ſalt is 
not eaſily recovered in a cryſtalline form. Such in 
particular are combinations of the nitrous acid with 
volatile alkalies, and with calcareous earths ; of the 
marine acid with all the ſoluble earths; of the ace- 
tous with fixed and volatile alkalies. Scarce any of 
the compound ſalts, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, are af- 
fected by vinous ſpirits, 

Salts differ greatly in their diſpoſition to aſſume and 
retain a cryſtalline form. Many, even of the com- 
pound kind, imbibe humidity like fixed alkalies, ſo as 
to cryſtallize with difficulty; and when cryſtallized, or 
exliccatcd by heat, to deliquiate again in the air. Such 
are the combinations of the nitrous and marine acid 
with all the ſoluble earths, and of the acetous both 
with earths and alkalies. The vitriolic acid, on the 
other hand, forms, with all the ſubſtances it diſſolves, 


permanent cryſtals; as do likewiſe the other mineral 
acids with all alkalies. 


I. The firſt claſs conſiſts of ſalts which cryſtal-] = 
lize into ſmall plates or very thin ſcales. The] © 
cryſtals are ſingle. They are, of all ſalts, | 5 
thoſe which cryſtallize moſt frequently on = 
the ſurface of their ſolutions, which retain ; 
leaſt water in their cryſtals, and require moſt| & 
to diſſolve in. They cryſtallize moſt perfectly] = 
by inſenſible evaporation. . 3 

II. Salts whoſe cryſtals are cubes, cubes with 
the angles truncated, or pyramids of four or |= 
fix ſides. They form fingle, and change their| > = 
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The cryſtallization of thoſe ſalts, which are not diſ- Prepara- 


ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, is generally.promoted by a 
ſmall addition of the. ſpirit ; which, abſorbing the 
water, or weakening its diſſolving power on the ſalt, 
diſpoſes the ſalt to part from it more freely. The o- 
perator muſt be careful, however, not to add too much 
of the ſpirit, eſpecially where the ſalt is compoſed of 
an earthy or metallic body united with the acid; leſt 
it abſorb the acid as well as the water, and, initcad of 
a gradual and regular cryſtallization, haſtily precipi- 
tate the earth or metal in a powdery form. 

Mr Rouelle, of the French Academy of Sciences, 


has examined with great attention the phenomena of 


the cryſtallization of ſalts, and publiſhed the reſult of 
his obſervations in different volumes of the Memoirs of 
that academy. Among other curious particulars, he 
has given a general dittribution of ſalts, in regard to 
their cry ftallization, which will be of practical utilicy 
to the artiſt, | ; 


He divides evaporation into three degrees: 1½% n- 


fible evaporation, or that effected by the natural warmth 


of the atmoſphere, from freezing, up to the heat of the 
ſummer's ſun ; mean evaporation, commencing with 
the ſun's heat, and extending to that in which the ex- 
haling ſteam is viſible to the eye, and the liquor too 
hot to be endured by the hand; and ftrong evaporation, 
reaching from this period to boiling, e divides ſalts 
into ſix claſſes; the diſtinctions of which are taken 
from the degree of evaporation in which they cryſtal- 
lize moſt perfectly, from the figure of their cryſtals, 
their diſpoſition to remain ſingle or unite into clulters, 
and their receiving an increaſe from a continuance of 
the cryſtallization. 


figure by new accretions. By inſenſible eva- 
poration they cryltallize at the bottom, by 
mean evaporation at the ſurface, and by both 
kinds they prove perfect and regular: by 
{trong evaporation the liquor contracts a pel- 


 # 


itriolated tartar. 
us falis marinit cv 
Tartser 


licle, and in cooling yields few cryſtals, and. S 
thoſe ill figured. | = So 
III. Salts whoſe cryſtals are tetrahedra], pyra-]-- _ 
midal, parallelopipeds, rhomboidal, and 22 
rhomboidal parallelopipeds; with the angles BE 
variouſly truncated according to different cir-| . & 5: 
cumſtances. They form ſingle (except that == = 
ſome few unite by the baſes), and change their. 
figure by new accretions. They cryſtallize at p-=*Z 
the bottom, moſt perfectly by inſenſible eva-[S 3 < 
poration : by mean and ſtrong evaporation| g 8 ? 
the liquor contracts a pellicle, and in cooling 88 8 
the cryſtals adhere to the pellicle, and prove. 
confuſed aud ill formed. They retain a large] S 
quantity of water. R 
| 34 G 2 IV. Salts 


: 
: 
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PHAR 
Prepara- TV, Salts whoſe eryſtals are flattened parallelo-J 


tions. 


pipeds, with the extremities terminating in Y < 
two ſurfaces inclined to one another, ſo as to| 8 
form a point and acute angles with the large EE 
ſides. They cluſter together, uniting by the N 
baſes into tufts. The cryſtals are largeſt and D 
moſt regular by inſenfible evaporation: by E 
mean and haſty evaporation, a pellicle is Þ 
formed, and in cooling the cryſtals prove very 1 


ſmall. They retain a large quantity of water in 
cryſtallization, and require little to diſſolve in. 


Vl. Saluble tartar. 


ſalt. Saltof amb. Vin. united with volatile alkali. Tartar 


V. Salts whoſe cryitals are very long, in form X= 
of needles, priſms, or columns of different 8 
ſurfaces. They ſhoot at the bottom, and elu- S 
ſter together into tufts of regular figures. By |<< 5 
inſenfible evaporation they ſcarce ever cry-| £5 £ 
ſtallize well. By mean and ſtrong evaporation ] S 
they give a pellicle; and in flow.cooling, if A 
the evaporation was not carried too far, they S 


yield perfectly well formed cryſtals, which 
at firſt ſwim, but ſoon fall to the bottom. If 
the evaporation was too long continued, the 
cryſtals prove confuſed and ill formed. 

VI. Silts whoſe cryftals are in very ſmall needles,” 
or of other indeterminate figures. None of 
them cryſtallize by inſenſible evaporation, and 
few of them by the mean degree. They re- 

uire to be reduced by ftrong evaporation to 
a thick conſiſtence: they then contract a pel- 
licle, - and cryſtallize with confuſion. If the 
cryſtals are wanted regular, ſpirit of wine muſt 
be uſed, or ſome other medium if the falt is 
ſoluble in ſpirit. They readily diſſolve in wa-] 
ter, and liquefy in the air. 


688. Purified nitre. L. 
Boil nitre in water till it is diſſolved ; filter the ſolu- 


Sal diuret. Marine acid united with Sal amm. Phil. 


abſorbent earths. Nitrous acid nitre. Glaub 
united with abſorbent earths. 


- 


tion through paper; and then, after due evapora- | 


tion, ſet it by in a cold place, that the nitre may 
ſhoot into cryſtals. 


Common nitre contains uſually a conſiderable propor- 
tion of ſea- ſalt; which in this procefs is ſeparated, the 
ſea-ſalt remaining diſſolved after greateſt part of the 
nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſtals which ſhoot after 
the firſt evaporation, are large, regular, and pure : 
but when the remaining liquor is further evaporated, 


and this repeated a ſecond or third time, the cryſtals 


prove at length ſmall, imperfect, and tipped with little 
cubical glebes of ſea- ſalt. 

When rough nitre, in the ſtate wherein it is firſt ex- 
traced from the earths impregnated with it, is treated 
in this manner, there remains at laſt a liquor, called 
mother-ley, which will no longer afford any cryſtals, 
'This appears to participitate of the nitrous and ma- 
rine acids, and to contain an earthy matter diſſolved 
by thoſe acids. Oa adding alkaline lixivia, the earth 
is precipitated ; and, when thoroughly waſhed with wa- 
ter, proves infipid. If the liquor may be evaporated 
to dryneſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is left; which be- 
ing ſtrongly calcined in a crucible, parts with the 
acids, and becomes, as in the other caſe, infipid. 

This earth has been celebrated as an excellent pur- 
gative, in the doſe of a dram or two; and, in ſmaller 
doſes, as an alterant in hypochondriacal and other diſ- 
orders.. This medicine was for ſome time kept a great 


with chalk. 


MACY, Part 
ſecret, under the names of magneſia alba, l. 
Pedre de Sentinelli, & o. till Lanciſi made it public ; 
his notes on the Metallotbeca Vaticana. It has "an 
ſuppoſed that this earth is no other than a portion of 
the lime commonly added in the elixation of nitre at 
the European nitre-works : but though the ſpecimens 
of magneſia examined by Neumann, and ſome of that 
which has Jately been brought hither from abroad 
gave plain marks of a calcareous nature; yet the trve 
magneſia muſt be an earth of a different kind, calca. 
reous earths being rather aſtringent than purgative 
The earthy baſis of the /a/ catharticus amarus, is found 
to have the properties aſcribed to the true magneſiæ of 
nitre, and appears to be the very ſame ſpecies of earth: 
from that ſalt therefore this medicine is now prepared, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, : 


es 689. Purified ſal ammoniac. L. 
This ſalt is purificd by ſolution in water, filtration, 
and cryſtallization, after the manner above directed 
for nitre. 


The impurities of ſal ammoniac are commonly ſuch 
as will not diſſolve in water; and hence the purifica- 
tion is effected by the ſolution and filtration. The 
very laſt cryſtals ſeldom betray an admixture of any 
other ſalt. 


690. Purified white vitriol, commonly called gilla of 
vitriol, E. 

Take eight ounces of white vitriol, half an ounce of 
filings of ziac ; water, one pound. Digeſt with a 
gentle heat for ſome hours; then filter the liquor, 
and ſet it to cryſtallize.” 


691. Salt of vitriol. L. 

Take of white vitriol, one pound; ſtrong ſpirit (call- 
ed oi) of vitriol, one ounce by weight; water, as 
much as is ſufficient, Boil them together till the vi- 
trio] is diflolved ; then filter the liquor; and af- 
233 evaporation, ſet it by in a cold place to ery - 

allize. 


Here the intention is not to ſeparate the ochery 
matter of the vitriol, but to prevent its ſeparating and 
colouring the cryſtals, This is effectually anſwered 
by the addition of the acid, by which it is kept dil- 


ſolved. 
692. Burnt alum. L. E. 
Let alum be calcined in an iron or earthen veſſel, ſo 
long as it bubbles and ſwells up. 


The bubbling or bliſtering proceeds from the phlegm 
retained in the cryſtals: after that is expelled, the {alt 
cannot be made liquid by any degree of fire. Alum 
is compoſed of vitriolic acid and an earth; and it s 
remarkable, that combinations of that acid with all 
earths, with moſt metals, and even with vegetable fix- 
ed alkalies, are unfuſible. 

The alum, thus deprived of its phlegm, proves con- 
fiderably ſtronger, and more acrid, inſomuch as to be 
ſometimes employed for conſuming fungous fleſh : 1t 18 
ſaid to have an inconvenience of leaving a hardneſs up- 
on the part. as 


693. Calcined vitriol. " 
Let green vitriol be calcined in an earthen veſſel, me 


nitrous pa. Preran, 


nacea, count Palmer's powder, il polvere albo Romans, ti 


Part If. 


an open fire, till it becomes thoroughly dry; then 
ling the veſſel, take out the vitriol, and ſet it 
by for uſe, well cloſed from the air. The vitriol is 
ſufficiently calcined, if it has acquired a red colour 
at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. L. 


This proceſs ſucceeds tolerably well for {mall quan- 
tities, but does not auſwer ſo perfeQly for larger. As 
the action of the fire is exerted firſt on the external 
arts of the maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, and, 
where the quantity is Jarge, exhibit the mark of ſuf- 
ficient calcination, whilſt the internal part remains 
almoſt unchanged : and even if the proceſs is ſtill far- 
ther continued, the effe& required will not be produ- 
ced ; for the outſide growing firft hard, prevents the 
evaporation of the aqueous parts from within, 


Expoſe any quantity of powdered green vitriol, in an 
unolazed earthen veſſel, to the action of a moderate 
ſire, till it becomes white. E. 

This method is ſufficiently troubleſome : for unleſs 
the heat be very gentle, and the matter ſpread very 
thin over the bottom of a broad ſhallow veſſel, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to avoid melting it, which makes it 
adhere to the ſides of the pan, and renders the pre- 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs labour. 

The method uſually practiſed by the chemiſts is, to 
place a deep earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in it, upon 
a gentle fire; the vitrio] ſoon liquefies, boils up, and 
by degrees ineruſtates to the ſides of the veſſel : ſome 


in the ſame manner; and this procedure repeated till 
the pan is nearly full of the concreted matter, which 
proves of a whitiſh colour, except on the outſide next 
the pan (which muſt be broken to take it out), where 
it appears yellowiſh or reddiſh, according to the con- 
tinuance and degree of fire, If the vitriol be deſired 
ſtil! farther dephlegmated, this may be commodiouſly 
effected, by reducing the maſs into a groſs powder 
(which will now no longer melt); and then calcining 
it over a ſtrong fire, in a ſhallow iron pan, till it has 
gained the degree of dryneſs required, which may be 
known from its colour, | 


694. Vitriolated tartar. 

Diſſolve eight ounces of green vitriol in four pints of 
boiling water: and whilſt the liquor continues boil- 
ing, throw into it ſalt of tartar, or any other alka- 
line ſalt, till no farther efferveſcence ariſes upon a 
freſn addition; which generally happens when four 
ounces, or a little more, of the ſalt have been uſed. 
Filter the liquor thro' paper, and aſter due evapo- 
ration ſet it by to cryſtallize. E. \ 


; Here the acid of the vitriol forſakes the iron which 
it was before in poſſeſſion of, to unite with the elka- 
line falt ; particular care eught to be had that the 
quantity of alkali be ſufficient to fully ſaturate the 
acid, otherwiſe it will not depoſite all the metal. It is 
convenient, even after the ſaturation ſeems, from the 
fterveſcence ceaſing, to be completed, to throw in a 
little more of the alkali : for by this means the pre- 
Paration is ſecured from containing any metallic mat- 


no prejudice, as it remains uneryſtallized. 
It is remarkable, that although the vitriolic acid 
and fixed alkaline ſalt do each readily unite with wa- 
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more vitriol is then thrown in and ſuffered to incruſtate. 


ter; whilſt the ſuperfluous quantity of alkali can do 


-- 
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ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture even from the air; Prepara- 
yet the neutral ſalt reſulting from the combination of. tions. 
theſe two, vitriolated tartar, is one of the ſalts moſt dif- 

ficult of ſolution, very little of it being taken up by 

cold water. Hence ſome have directed. the liquor in 

this proceſs to be filtered whilſt very hot, ſuſpecting, 

that if it was ſuffered to cool, great part of the ſalt 

would be thrown off and left upon the paper. The 
college, however, have avoided this inconvenience, by 
ordering a quantity of water which is found to be 
ſufficient for keeping the ſalt diſſelved in the cold or 

at leaſt in a moderate warmth. 


Take oil of vitriol diluted with equal its quantity of 
warm water; put it into a large glaſs veſſel, and 
gradually drop into it a ſolution of purified potaſh 
in twice its quantity of water, till the efferveſcence 
ceaſes, Then filter the liquor, evaporate it till a 
pellicle appears upon the ſurface, and ſet it by in a 
cold place to cryſtallize. E. - 

This an elegant, and one of the leaſt troubleſome 
ways of preparing this ſalt. The Edinburgh college, 
in former editions, ordered the acid liquor to be drop- 
ped into the alkaline; by the converſe procedure, 
now received, it is obviouſly more eaſy to ſecure againſt 
a redundance of acidity : for the greater certainty in 
this point, it may be expedient, as in the foregoing 
proceſs, to drop in a little more of the alkaline ley 
than the ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems to require. 

But though the manner of preparation, here direc- 
ted, appears to be the molt commodious, there is one 
imperfection in the proceſs, a deficiency in the quan- 
tity of water, There is not near water enough to 
keep vitriolated tartar diſſolved; and of conſequence, 
as faſt as the alkaline ſalt is neutralized by the acid, 
great part falls to the bottom in a powdery form. In 
the Leyden pharmacopœia, this inconvenience is judi- 
ciouſly provided againſt: The oil of vitriol is diluted 
with four times its quantity of water; and the alkaline 
ley being gradually dropped into it till the point of 
ſaturation 18 obtained, four times the quantity of wa- 
ter is added, and the mixture boiled, that ſuch part 
of the ſalt as had precipitated may be diſſolved : the 
liquor is then filtered while hot, and fet by to cryſtal- 
lize. In order to obtain perfect and well-formed cry- 
ſtals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet in the cold, but con- 
tinued in a moderate heat, ſuch as the band can ſcarce- 
ly bear, that the water may ſlowly evaporate. 

Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, as a ſcruple or 
half a dram, is an uſeful aperient; in larger ones, as 
four or five drams, a mild cathartic, which does not 
paſs off ſo haſtily as the /a/ catharticus amarus, or 
Glauber*s ſalt, and ſeems to extend its action further. 
The wholeſale dealers in medicines have commonly 
ſubſtituted to it an article otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs in 
their ſhops, the reſiduum of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. 
The purchaſer ought, therefore, to inſiſt upon the ſalt 
being in a eryſtalline form. The cryſtals, when per- 
fea, are oblong, with fix flat fides, and terminated at 
each end by a fix-ſided pyramid : ſome appear com- 
poſed of two pyramids joined together by the baſes, 
and. many are irregular. 


695. Vitriolated nitre. L. 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs which remains after 


the diſtillation of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre : my 
Ml 
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the ſolution through paper, and cryſtallize the ſalt. 


This ſalt is not different from the vitric/ated tartar, 
being compoſed of the vitriolic acid, and the alkaline 
baſis of nitre; which alkali is no other than the common 
vegetable fixed alkaline falt, as ſalt of tartar or pot- 
aſh: it is, in effect, from the aſhes of vegetables, that 
the nitre prepared in Europe receives its alkaline ba- 
ſis. If any unchanged nitre remains in the maſs, it 


is left diſſolved in the water while the vitriolated alkali 


cryſtallizes. 


696. Sal polychreſtum, or ſalt of many virtues. 

Take of nitre in powder, flowers of ſulphur, of each 
equal parts. Mingle them well together, and inject the 
mixture, by little and little at a time, into a red- 
hot crucible : after the deflagration ceaſes, keep the 
crucible in the fire for an hour. The falt may be 
purified by diſſolving it in warm water, filtering the 
ſolution, and exhaling it to dryneſs ; or by cryital- 
lization. * 


This is another method of uniting the vitriolic acid 
with the common vegetable fixed alkali. Both the nitre- 


and the ſulphur are decompounded in the operation: 
the acid of the nitre, and the inflammable principle 
of the ſulphur, detonate together, and are diſſipated; 
while the acid of the ſulphur remains combined with 


the alkaline baſis of the nitre. The ſhops according- 


ly have ſubſtituted to the ſa] poly chreſt the foregoing 
preparation. 


697. Sal prunelle. E. 

Take of pure nitre, reduced to powder, two pounds 
flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. Melt the nitre in a 
crucible, and ſprinkle into it the ſulphur by little 
at a time. When the deflagration is over, pour out 
the melted falt upon a clean, dry, and warm braſs 
plate, ſo as to form it into cakes. 


Thoſe who prepare ſal prunell in large quantities, 
make uſe of a clean iron pot inſtead of a crucible; and, 
when the nitre is melted, and the ſulphur deflagrated, 
take out the ſalt with an iron Jadle, and pour it into 
braſs moulds kept for this purpoſe. The previous 
pounding of the nitre, directed above, may be as well 
omitted, as occaſioning a needleſs trouble. 

This preparation was formerly in great eſteem, and 
is ſometimes ſtill ordered in preſcription. 


698. The cathartic ſalt of Glauber, commonly called 
ſal mirabile. L. E. 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs which remains after 
the diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea-falt : filter the ſolu- 
tion, and cryſtallize the ſalt. 


The title of this ſalt expreſſes its medical virtues, 
"Taken from half an ounce to an ounce or more, it 
proves a mild and uſeful purgative; and in ſmaller 
doſes, largely diluted, a ferviceable aperient and diure- 
tie. The ſhops frequently ſubſtitute to it the ſal ca- 
tharticus amarus, which is nearly of the ſame quality, 
but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, and, as is ſaid, leſs 
mild in operation. They are very eaſily diltinguiſh- 
able from one another, by the effe& of alkaline ſalts 
upon ſolutions of them. The ſolution of Glauber's 


ſalt ſuffers no viſible change from this addition, its 


own baſis being a true fixed alkali; but the ſolution of 


the ſa] catharticus amarus grows inſtantly white a 


copiouſly by the alkaline ſalt: as in the following 
proceſs, | | 


699, a. Magneſia alba; or White magneſia. E. 

Diſſolve ſal catharticus amarus in a ſufficient quantit 
of water. Filter the ſolution ; and add to it a fil. 
tered ley of potaſh, ſo long as a freſh addition con- 
tinues to occaſion any milkineſs. A. white powder 
will precipitate ; which, being ſeparated from the 
liquor is to be boiled for ſome time in water, and af. 
terwads dried. 


This powder appears to be the ſame ſpecies of earth 
with that obtained from the mother ley of nitre 
(ſee no 688.) which was for ſeveral years a cele- 
brated ſecret in the hands of ſome particular perſons 
abroad. Hoffman, who deſcribes the preparation of 
the nitrous magneſia, gives it the character of an uſe- 


ful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of 


a dram or two, and diaphoretic and diuretic when 
given in ſmaller doſes of fifteen or twenty grains. 
Since this time it has had a conſiderable place in the 
practice of foreign phyſicians, and now begins to come 
into efteem among us, particularly in heartburns, and 
for preventing or removing the many diſorders which 
children are ſo frequently thrown into from a redun- 
dance of acid humours in the firſt paſſages : it is pre- 
ferred, on account of its laxative quality, to the com- 
mon abſorbents, which (unleſs gentle purgatives are 

ven occaſionally to carry them off) are apt to lodge 
in the body, and occaſion a coſtiveneſs very detri- 
mental to infants. 

Though the preparation of this medicine is now 
common]y known, its nature and properties are very 
little underſtood : whilſt ſome ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs un- 
common virtues, others affirm, that, when duly edul; 
corated, it is in no reſpe& different from calcined 


| hartſhorn, or any other ſimple animal or vegetable 


earth. "The following obſervations of its real proper- 
ties will be ſufficient to determine this point. 

Magneſia alba, when prepared in perfection, is a 
white and very ſubtile earth, perfectly void of ſmell 
or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe which diſſolve in acids. 
It diſſolves freely, even in the vitriolic acid; which, in 
the common way of making ſolutions, takes up only 
an inconſiderable portion of other earths. Combined 
with this acid, it forms a bitter ſalt, very easily ſoluble 
in water; while the common abſorbents form with the 
ſame acid almoſt infipid concretes, very difficult of ſo- 
lution. Solutions of magnefia in all acids are bitter 
and purgative ; while thoſe of the other earths are 
more or leſs auſtere and aſtringent. A large doſe of 
the magneſia, if the flomach contains no acid to dif- 
ſolve it, does not purge or produce any ſenſible effect: 
a moderate one, if an acid is lodged there, or if acid 
liquors are taken after it, procures ſeveral ſtools; 
whereas the common abſorbents, in the ſame circum” 
ſtances, inſtead of looſening, bind the belly. It 18 
obvious, therefore, that magnelia 1s ſpecifically diffe- 
rent from the other earths, and that it is applicable to 
uſeful purpoſes in medicine, 


699, b. Burnt magneſia. E. 


Let any quantity of magnefia be put into a wor. 
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turbid ; its baſis, which is an earth, being — — = 


tio 
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g and heated hot, in which ſtate keep it for two 
hours; then take it out, and preſerve it in a glaſs 
bottle well ſtopped. 


700. Cubical nitre. 

Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified aquafortis ; and add 
the ſolution, by degrees to a ſolution of Glauber's 
ſalt in water, ſo long as a freſh addition produces 
any milkineſs: a white powder will precipitate z 
after which the liquor is to be filtered, and, after 

due evaporation, ſet to cryſtallize, 


In this proceſs, both the ſolutions are decom- 

unded, and two new compounds produced. The 
vitriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt unites with the 
chalk; and forms with it an indiſſoluble ſelenitic con- 
crete, which of courſe precipitates ; while the alkali 
of the Glauber's ſalt, and the nitrous acid, unite in- 
to a neutral ſalt, which is ſeparated from the liquor 
by cryſtallization; the cryſtals are rhomboidal, of a 
cooling taſte, reatly reſembling that of common nitre. 
How far this Pit differs from common nitre in its me- 
dical virtue, is not known, The proceſs is here in- 
ſerted, partly as being a very inſtructive one in re- 
gard to the tranſpofitions which happen on the mix- 
ture of different ſaline bodies, and partly as affording 
the moſt convenient means of obtaining the pure alka- 
line bafis of ſea-ſalt. In the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
ſalt, that bafis was diſunited from its own acid, and 
combined with the vitriolic: it is here transferred from 
the vitriolic to the nitrous; and in n* 644, we have 
given a method of diſſipating or deſtroying the nitrous 


acid, and leaving the alkali, that was combined with 
it, pure. 


701. Spirit of ſea-ſalt coagulated. L. 
Drop, into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, a ley of fixed 
alkaline ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes ; then eva- 
porate the mixture to dryneſs, | 


This preparation is inſerted, under the ſame title, 
in the Wirtemburg pharmacopœia. It has been com- 
monly called regenerated ſea-ſalt, though with little 
propriety, as it differs from that ſalt in its baſis; the 
common vegetable alkali being here ſubſtituted to the 
mineral alkali of ſea-ſalt. How far it differs from ſea- 
ſalt in its medicinal qualities, hath not yet been de- 
termined: it is manifeſtly ſharper in taſte, and ſome- 


what more difficult both of ſolution in water and of 
fuſion in the fire. 


702. Regenerated tartar. E. 

Put any quantity of dry ſalt of tartar, powdered, into 
a large glaſs veſſel ; and pour thereon, by little and 
little, as much diftilled vinegar as is neceſſary to ſa- 
turate it. Filter the liquor; and exhale it, over a 
very gentle fire, to dryneſs, taking great care that 
the matter contract not an empyreuma. On the 
ſalt which remains, pour as much more ſpirit of 
Vinegar as will ſaturate it; then depurate the liquor 
again, and carefully exſiccate it into a dry ſalt. 


If the common alkalies are made uſe of for this 
procels, they ſhould be previouſly purified, by ſolu- 


tion and cryſtallization, from the neutral ſalt which 


they generally contain. The diſtilled vinegar may be 


Ferfectly free from any empyreumatic taint : it is not 
receflary to dephlegmate it, or throw away the firſt 
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tion of the acid (the part here wanted) as well as the 
phlegm. | 

It is difficult to hit the point of ſaturation betwixt 
the acetous acid and the alkaline falt, After about 
fourteen parts of ftrong diſtilled vinegar have been 
gradually poured upon one of the fixed ſalt, the ad- 
dition of a little more of the acid will not occafion any 
further efferveſcence in the cold; but if the mixture 
be now ſtrongly ſtirred and well heated, the efferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſh; upon which ſome more vine- 
gar is to be added, till it again ceaſes. The ſatura- 
tion is not as yet complete; for upon exhaling the 
aqueous parts, the remaining ſalt ſtill efferveſces with 
freſh vinegar. When ſo much of the acid has now 
been added, that no marks of fermentation any longer 
appear, a little more of the vinegar may be poured in 
before you proceed to the laſt evaporation ; by this 
means, the ſaturation of the alkali will be ſecured, 
whilſt, if the acid prevails, the ſuperfluous quantity of 
it will exhale. 

The ſalt thus prepared, is of a dark-brown colour, 
a peculiar, not ungrateful odour, a penetrating, ſa- 
ponaceous, ſaline taſte, in nowiſe alkaline or acid. 
Its brown colour and ſaponaceous quality proceed 
from the oily parts of the vinegar; the depuration of 
the ſalt from this oil, is not in the foregoing proceſs 
inſiſted on. In the London pharmacopœia, the ſalt 


is ordered to be purified to perfect whitneſs, under 
the title of ö 


op Foz. Diuretic ſalt. L. 

Take a pound of any fixed alkaline ſalt; and boll it, 
with a very gentle heat, in four or five times its 
weight of diſtilled vinegar. When the fermentation 
ceales, add more diftilled vinegar; and proceed 
with freſh additions thereof, until, the vinegar be- 
ing almoſt evaporated, freſh vinegar will no longer 
raiſe any fermentation; which generally happens by 
the time that twenty pounds of diſtilled vinegar 
have been uſed. Then ſlowly exhale to dryneſs. — 
Melt the remaining impure falt for a little time, 
but not too long, over a gentle fire; then diſſolve 
it in water, and filter the ſolution through paper. 
If the melting has been duly performed, the filtered 
liquor will be limpid and colourleſs as water; but 
if otherwiſe, of a brown colour, —Evaporate the 
limpid ſolution, with an exceeding gentle heat, in 
a ſhallow glaſs veſſel ; occaſionally ſtirring the ſalt 
as it dries, that its moiſture may be the ſooner ex- 
haled. Afterwards keep it for uſe in a veſſel very 
cloſely ſtoped; for it will liquefy by the air. 

This ſalt ought to be of perfe& whiteneſs ; and ſhould 
totally diſſolve both in water and in ſpirit of wine, 
without leaving any fzces. If the ſalt, though 
ever ſo white, depoſites any feces in ſpirit of wine; 
the whole of it mult be diſſolved in that ſpirit, 
the ſolution filtered, and exſiccated again. 


The purification of this ſalt is not a little trouble- 
ſome. The operator muſt be particularly care- 
ful in melting it, not to uſe too great a beat, or to 
keep it liquefied too long: a little ſhould be occa- 
ſionally taken out, and put into water; and as ſoon 
as it begins to part freely with its black colour, the 
whole is to be removed from the fire, In the laſt 


drying, 
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runnings in the diſtillation, fince theſe contain a por- Prepara- 
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drying, the heat muſt not be ſo great as to melt it; 
otherwiſe it will not prove totally ſoluble, If the ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of wine be exſiccated, and the remain- 
ing falt liquefied with a very ſoft fire, it gains the 
leafy appearance which has procured it the name of 
terra foliata. | 

Theſe ſalts are medicines of great efficacy, and may 
be ſo doſed and managed as to prove either mildly ca- 
thartic, or powerfully diuretic: few of the ſaline de- 
obſtruents come up to them in virtue. The doſe is 
from half a ſcruple to a dram or two. A bare mix- 
ture of alkaline ſalt and vinegar without exſiccation, 
is not perhaps much inferior as a medicine to the more 


claborate ſalt. 


704. Spirt of Mindererut. E. 

Take any quantity of the volatile alkaline ſalt of ſal 
ammoniac, and gradually power upon it diſtilled 
vinegar, till the efferveſcence ceaſes ; oecaſionally 
ſtirring the mixture, to promote the action of the 
vinegar on the ſalt. 


This is an excellent aperient ſaline liquor. Taken 
warm in bed, it proves commonly a powerful diapho- 
retic or ſudorific ; and as it operates without heat, it 
has place in febrile and inflammatory diſorders, where 
medicines of the warm kind, if they fail of procuring 
ſweat, aggravate the diſtemper. Its action may like- 
wiſe be determined to the kidneys, by walking about 
in a cool air. The common doſe is half an ounce, 
either by itſelf, or along with other medicines adapted 
to the intention. Its ſtrength is not a little precarious, 
depending in great meaſure on that of the vinegar; 
an inconvenience which cannot eaſily be obviated, for 
the ſaline matter is not reducible to the form of a con- 
crete ſalt. 


5 7. ANOMALOUS SALTS, 


705. Cryſtals of tartar. 

Let powdered white tartar be boiled in twenty times 
its quantity of water, till perfectly diſſolved; and 
the ſolution, whilſt it contiuues hot, paſſed through 
filtering paper, or a woollen cloth, and received in 
a wooden veſſel: then expoſe it for a night or longer 
to the cold air, that cryſtals may form themſelves, 
and ſhoot to the ſides of the veſſel: the water being 


now poured off, the cryſtals are to be collected and 
dried for uſe. 


The filtration of the ſolution of tartar through pa- 
per ſucceeds very ſlowly ; and unleſs managed with a 

ood deal of addreſs, not at all: for as ſoon as the 
boiling liquor begins to grow ſenſibly leſs hot, it de- 
polites much of the tartar all over the ſurface of the 
paper, which hinders the remainder from paſſing 
through. Zwelffer, in his animadverſions on this pro- 
ceſs in the Avguſtan pharmacopœia, directs the ſolu- 
tion to be clarified with whites of eggs, and ſtrained 
only through a linen cloth. He likewiſe judicioufly or- 
ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, and the cryltalliza- 
tion performed in a warm place: for if the ſolution be 
ſuffered to cool very faſt, it is in vain to expe& any 
appearance of cryſtals; the tartar will inevitably be 
precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel in the form of 
ſand. And indeed, the buſineſs of refining and cryltal- 
lizing tartar is ſo very troubleſome, and requires ſo large 


an apparatus, that ſcarce any of the apothecaries 


urchaſe it from ſome people here who make it their 
fole buſineſs. | 


706. Cream of tartar. 

Take any quantity of ſolution of tartar, made ag in 
the foregoing procels, and paſſed through a filter. 
Boil it over the fire, till a thick cuticle appears on 

the ſurface, which is to be taken off with a wooden 
ſkimmer bored full of holes: continue the boiling till 
a freſh cuticle ariſes, which is to be taken off as the 
foregoing, and the operation repeated till the whole 
. of liquor is thus conſumed. Afterwards 

ry all the cuticles together in the ſun, 


The preparation of this in no reſpect differs from 
cryſtals of tartar reduced to powder. Indeed the pur. 
chaſer ought always to prefer the cryſtals; for the 

der is often ſophiſticated with ſaline ſubſtances of 


another kind. p < 


707. Soluble tartar. L. E. 

Diſſolve a pound of any fixed alkaline alt in a gallon 
of boiling water; and gradually throw in cryſtals 
of tartar, as long as a Freſh addition thereof raiſes 
any efferveſcence ; which generally ceaſes before 
three pounds of the cryſtals have been uſed. Then 
filter the liquor; and, after due evaporation, ſet it 
by to cryltalize, or evaporate it to dryneſs, and 
keep the remaining ſaline maſs for uſe. 


Common white tartar is perhaps preferable for this 
operation to the cryſtals uſually met with. Its impu- 
rities can here be no objection; ſince it will be ſuffici- 
ently depurated by the ſubſequent filtration. 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of a ſcruple, half a dram, or 
a dram, is a mild cooling aperient; two or three drams 
commonly looſen the belly, and an ounce proves pretty 
ſtrongly purgative. Malouin ſays it is equal in pur- 
gative virtue to the cathartic ſalt of Glauber. It is 
an uſeful addition to the purgatives of the reſinous 
kind, as it promotes their operation, and at the ſame 
time tends to correct their griping quality. But it 
muſt never be given in conjunction with any acid: for 
all acids decompound it; abſorbing its alkaline ſalt, 
and precipitating the tartar. | 


708. Rochelle ſalt. Ph. Par. 

Let the ſalt extracted from the aſhes of the kelp or 
kali of Alicant be calcined till it melts; then diſſolve 
in water, the ſolution filtered, and after due eva- 
poration ſet by, that the ſalt may ſhoot into pure 
white cryſtals. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar in boiling 
water, and ſaturate the ſolution with the cryftals of 
kali: the proportions neceſſary for this purpoſe will 
be, about ſixteen ounces of the latter to twenty of 
the former. Duly exhale the liquor in the heat of 
a water-bath; and after filtration, ſet it in the cold 
to eryſtalize. 


This is a ſpecies of ſoluble tartar, made with the 
falt of kali or ſoda, with the mineral alkali or baſis of 
of ſea - ſalt: It cryſtallizes far more eaſily.than the pre- 
ceding preparation, and does not, like it, grow moi 
in the air. It is alſo conſiderably leſs purgative, but 
is equally decompounded by acids. It appears to ” 


\ , P 
even of the trading chemiſts, are at the trouble of . Fang 


but either import it ready refined from Holland, or —— 


Part Il. 


prepare a very elegant ſalt, and begins now to come into eſteem 
done. in this country, as it has Jong been in France. 


709. Eſſential ſalt of forrel. 

Let the juice of forrel, after ſettling and decantation 
from the ſæces, be evaporated, till only one-third 
remains; then ftrained through a flannel-bag, and 
exhaled again till a pellicle appears upon the ſurface. 
Pot the liquor into a glaſs veſſel; and, a little oil 
olive being poured upon the top, ſet it by in a cel- 
lar till plenty of cryſtals are formed: theſe are to be 
gently waſhed with water, and afterwards dried. 


After the ſame manner, eſſential ſalts are obtained from 
all acid, auſtere, aſtringent, and bitteriſh plants that 
contain but a ſmall quantity of oil. 
Herbs of a dry nature are to be moiſtened, in the 
bruiſing, with a little water, that the juice may be 
the more eaſily preſſed out 
The waters of theſe plants, which are in vain en- 
deavoured to be drawn over by diſtillation, may be 
obtained by diſſolving a ſuitable quantity of their 
eſſential ſalts in common water, | 
713. The proceſs for obtaining theſe ſalts is very 
tedious, inſomuch as ſcarce to be completed in leſs than 
ſeven or eight months; and the quantity of alt which 
the juices afford, is extremely ſmall]: hence they are 
hardly ever made or expeRed in the ſhops. 

714. The virtues of the eſſential ſalts have not been 
ſufficiently determined from experience. 


710. Flowers of benzoine. 

Put ſome powdered benzoine into an earthen pot pla- 
ced in ſand ; and with a gentle heat ſublime the 
flowers into a conical paper-cap fitted to the pot. 
Or the ſublimation may be performed in a retort ; 
the flowers will ariſe with a ſoft heat into the neck. 
If the flowers have any yellow tinge, mix them 
with tobacco- pipe clay, and ſublime again. I. 
The ſublimation is to-be performed in a glazed earth- 
en pot, and repeated in the ſame inſtruments with 
freſh parcels of benzoine, till the paper-cap be- 
comes foul with oil. E. 


Benzoine, expoſed in a retort to a gentle fire, melts 
and ſends up into the neck white ſhining cryſtalline 
flowers, which are followed by an oily ſubſtance. On 
raiſing the heat a little, (a recipient being applied to 
the neck of the retort), a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over, intermingled with an acid liquor, and afterwards 
a thick butyraceous ſubſtance : this laſt, liquefied in 
boiling water, gives out to it a conſiderable quantity 
of ſaline matter, (ſeparable by filtration and proper 
exhalation), which appears in all reſpects ſimilar to 
the flowers, 

It appears, therefore, that the whole quantity of 
flowers which benzoine is capable of yielding, cannot 
be obtained by the above proceſſes, ſince a conſider- 
able portion ariſes after the time of their being diſcon- 
unued: the greateſt part of the flowers ariſes with a 
leſs degree of heat than what is neceſſary to elevate the 
oil; but that if the operation is haſtily conducted, or 
if the fire is not exceeding gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and render them foul. Hence 
in the way of trade, it is extremely difficult to prepare 
them of the requiſite whiteneſs and purity : the heat 


which becomes neceſſary when large quantities of the 
Vox. VIII. add * 2 
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benzoine are employed, being ſo great as to force over Prepara- 

ſome of the oil along with them. — 
In order therefore to obtain theſe flowers in per fec- 

tion, only a ſmall quantity of benzoine ſhould be put 

into the veſſel at a time : and that this may not be any 

impediment to the requiſite diſpatch, a number of 

ſhallow, flat-bottomed, earthen diſhes may be em- 


| gs each fitted with another veſſel inverted over it. 


ith theſe you may fill a ſand-furnace, having freſh 


_ diſhes charged in readineſs to replace thoſe in the fur- 


nace as ſoon as the proceſs ſhall appear finiſhed in 


them: the reſiduum of the benzoine ſhould be ſcraped 


out of each of theſe veſſels before a freſh parcel is put in. 

Theſe flowers, when made in perfection, have an 
agreeable taſte and fragrant fmell. They totally diſ- 
ſolve in ſpirit of wine, and likewiſe by the aſſiſtance 
of the heat in water; but ſeparate again from the lat- 
ter upon the liquor's growing cold, ſhooting into f1- 
line ſpicula, which unite together into irregular maſſes. 
By the mediation of ſugar, they remain ſuſpended in 
cold water, and thus form an elegant balſamic ſyrup. 
Some have held them in great eſteem, as pectoral and 
ſudorific, in the doſe of half a ſcruple or more: but 
the preſent practice rarely makes uſe of them, on ac- 
count of the offenſive oil which, as uſually prepared, 
they are tainted with, and from which a freſh ſubli- 
mation from tobacco-pipe clay does not free them ſo 
effectually as might be wiſhed. The obſervations 
above related point out a method of depurating them 
more perfectly, viz. by ſolution, filtration, and cry- 
ſtallization. 


% 711. Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt. 

Put eight ounces of powdered borax into a wide- 
necked retort ; pour thereon three ounces of water, 
and then add three ounces of oil of vitriol. Place 
the retort in a proper furnace, adapt to it a recet- 
ver, and increaſe the fire till the veſſel becomes red- 
hot. The ſedative ſalt will ariſe into the neck in 
form of thin ſhining plates, which are to be ſwept 
out with a feather ; and a little liquor will paſs into 
the receiver. When the matter in the retort is 

- grown cool, pour back upon it the diſtilled liquor, 
and ſublime again. Repeat this proceſs ſo long as 
the borax continues to yield any conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſaline flowers. Or, | 

Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient quantity of warm 
water, and add thereto the oil of vitriol. Evapo- 
rate this mixture till thin plates begin to appear 
upon the ſurface ; then ſuffer the fire to decay, and 
let the veſſel ſtand unmoved till plenty of cryſtals 
are formed, which are to be well rinſed with cold 
water, and then dried for uſe. 


In the preparation of this ſalt by ſublimation, the 
fire mult be expeditiouſly raiſed when the matter be- 
gins to grow dry ; for it is only at this period that 
the ſalt ſublimes. The ſublimed ſalt itſelf, in a per- 
fealy dry fate, proves fixed in the fire; if moiſtened 
with water, and then expoſed to a ſmart heat, out of 
it continues to riſe till the moiſture is wholly exhaled ; 
after which, nothing more can be forced up by heat 
till the ſalt is again moiſtened. Hence the uſe of re- 
turning the diſtilled liquor, and repeating the ſubli- 
mations. Lemery ſays, be found flowers continue to 
riſe till the thirty-fixth ſublimation ; and that the 

34 H quantity 
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Prepara- quantity obtained by all theſe ſublimations amounted 

to half an ounce and thirty-five grains from two ounces 
of borax. | | 

The ſs of cryſtallization is leſs troubleſome than 
that by ſublimation ; but the ſalt proves generally leſs 
white, and is apt likewiſe to retain a part of the 
Glauber's ſalt, eſpecially if the evaporation is too 
long protracted. 

The ſedative ſalt appears to the taſte a neutral ſalt; 
but, examined with alkalies, has the properties of an 
acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and eryſtallizing with them, 
and deſtroying their alkaline quality. It diſſolves both 
in water and in ſpirit of wine, though not very readily 
in either. As to its virtue, it is ſuppoſed to be a mild 
anodyne (whence its name) to calm the heat of the 
blood in burning fevers, to prevent or remove deli - 
rious ſymptoms, and allay ſpaſmodic affetions, whe- 
ther hypochondriacal or hyfterical, at leaſt for a time. 
The doſe is from two to eighteen grains in any pro- 


per liquor. 


712. Spirit, ſalt, and oil, of amber. E. 
Mix powdered white amber with thrice its weight of 
clean ſand, and put them into a glaſs retort, of 
which the mixture may fill one half: then adapt a 
large receiver, and diſtil in a ſand-furnace, with a 
fire gradually increaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will come 
over with ſome yellow oil; then more. yellow oil 
along with a little ſalt ; and upon raiſing the heat, 
more of the ſalt, with a reddiſh coloured oil. 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, empty the liquor 
» out of the receiver; and having collected together 
the ſalt which adheres to the fides, dry it by gentle 
reſſure between the folds of ſome ſpongy paper.— 
he oil may be ſeparated from the tpirit by filtra- 
tion, and afterwards rectified by four diſtillations, 
uſing very clean retorts, and leaving an eighth part 
of the oil each time, which is to be thrown away as 
uſeleſs. —The ſalt is to be purified by ſolution in 
water and cryſtallization. | 


In the diſtillation of amber, the fire muſt for ſome 
time be continued gentle, ſcarce exceeding the degree 
at which water boils, till the aqueous phlegm and thin 
oil have ariſen ; after which it is to be ſlowly increa- 
ſed. If the fire was urged haftily, the amber would 
ſwell up, and rife in its whole ſubſtance into the re- 
ceiver, without undergoing the required decompoſi- 
tion or ſeparation of its parts. When ſand or other 
like intermedia are mixed with it, it is leſs ſubject to 
this rarefaction, and the fire may be raiſed ſomewhat 
more expeCitiouſly ; though this little advantage is 
perhaps more than counterbalanced by the room which 
the ſand takes up in the retort. 

Our chemiſts generally leave the receiver unluted, 
that it may be occaſionally removed as the ſalt riſes 
and concretes in the neck of the retort ; from whence 
it is every now and then ſcraped out, to prevent the 
oil from carrying it down into the receiver. When a 
groſs thick oil begins to ariſe, and no more falt ap- 
— the diſtillation is ſtopped, though it might per- 

ps be continued longer to advantage. 

713. The ſpirit of amber, ſo called, is no more than 
a ſolution of a ſmall portion of the falt in phlegm or 
water; and therefore is very properly employed for 
diffolving the ſalt in order to its ery ſtallization. 
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21. Pure /alt of amber has a penetrating, fuba. 
diforcct acid taſte. It diſſolves 3 in 3 2 
in reQified ſpirit, though not readily in either, and | 
ſcarcely at all in the latter without- the aſſiſtance of 
beat: of cold water in ſummer, it requires for its ſo- 
lution about twenty times its own weight; of boilin 
water, only about twice its weight. Expoſed in a I, 
veſſel, to a heat a little greater than that of belag 
water, it firſt melts, then riſes in a white fume, and 
concretes again in the upper part of the glaſs into fine 
white flakes, leaving, unleſs it was perfectly pure, a 
little coaly matter behind. It efferveſces with alkalics 
both fixed and volatile, and forms wich them neutral 
compounds, greatly reſembling thoſe compoſed of the 
ſame alkalies and vegetable acids. Mixed with acid 
liquors, it makes no ſenſible commotion, Ground 
with fixed alkaline ſalts, it does not exhale any uri- 
nous odour. By theſe characters, it is conceived this 
ſalt may be readily diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed with or vended for it. 
With regard to its virtue, it is accounted aperient, 
diuretic, and, on account of its retaining ſome-portion 
of the oil, antihyſteric. Boerhaave gives it the cha- 
racter of gjureticorum et antihyſtericorum princeps. Its 

reat price, however, has prevented its coming much 
into ale z and perhaps its real virtues are not equal to 
the opinion generally entertained of them, 

714. The reQified oi has a Rrong bituminous ſmell, 
and a pungent acrid taſte, Given in a doſe of ten or 
twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, and promotes the 
fluid ſecretions: it is chiefly celebrated in hyſterical 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the uterine purgations. 
Sometimes it is uſed externally in liniments for weak 
or paralytic limbs, and rheumatic pains. - This oil 
differs from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, and 

rees with the mineral petrolea, in not being ſoluble, 
either in its reQtified or unreRified ftate, by ſpirit of 
wine, fixed alkaline lixivia, or volatile alkaline ſpirits; 
the oil, after long digeſtion or agitation, ſeparating as 
freely as common oil does from water, 


SECT. IX. Preparations of ſulphur. 


715. Flowers of Sulphur. L. 

SUBLIME ſulphur in proper veſſels; and reduce the 
flowers that concrete into powder, either in a wood- 
en mill, or in a marble-mortar with a wooden 


peſtle. 


This proceſs is rarely attempted by the apotheca- 
ries, a large apparatus being neceſſary for performing 
it to advantage. Thoſe who prepare the flowers of 
brimſtone in quantity, uſe for the ſubliming veſſel a 
large iron pot, capable of holding two or three hun- 
dred weight; this communicates with an arched cham- 
ber, lined with glazed tiles, which ſerves for the re- 
clpient. 

This preparation of ſulphur makes no change in its 
qualities; only ſeparating its impurities, and at the 
ſame time reducing it into a finer powder than it can 
eaſily be brought to by other means. At the bottom 
of the ſubliming veſſel there remains a ponderous grey” 
coloured maſs, compoſed of ſand, earth, {tony an 
ſomerimes metallic matters, with a ſmall portion of 
ſulphur that has eſcaped the ſubliming heat. This is 


uſually broken in pieces, and vended in the ſhops - | 


put II. FA 


bra» der the name of ſulphur vivum. | 
— 716. Waſhed flowers of ſulphur. L. 


Pour upon the flowers as much water as will ariſe to 
the height of four fingers above them, and boil them 
for ſome time : then pouring off this water, let 
ſome cold water be added, and thoroughly waſh the 
flowers; after which they are to be dried for uſe. 


As the flowers of ſulphur are generally ſublimed 
into very capacious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not perfectly cloſe ; ſome 
of thoſe that ariſe at firſt are apt to take fire, and 
thus are changed into a volatile acid vapour, which 
mingling with the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 
communicates to them a notable degree of , acidity. 
In ſuch caſe the ablution here direQed is for the ge- 
neral uſe of the medicine abſolutely neceſſary ; for the 
flowers, thus tainted with acid, ſometimes occaſion 
gripes, and may in other reſpects be productive of 
effc&s different from thoſe of pure ſulphur. 


717. Thick 5 of ſulphur. E. 

Take eight ounces of oſive- oil, and one ounce of flow- 
ers of ſulphur. Boil them together over a gentle 

fire, keeping them continually turing, till they 

come to the conſiſtence of a balſam. 


Linſced oil more readily diſſolves ſulphur than oil- 
olive, and a preparation made with it is reckoned 
ſomewhat leſs difagreeable. The veſſel they are boil- 
ed in ought to be capable of holding at leaſt three” 
times the quantity of the ingredients. As ſoon as the 
oil begins to act upon the ſulphur, which happens 
nearly at the point of ebullition, the mixture rarifies 
very much, ſo as, if not prudently removed from the 
fire, to run over into the furnace; and as the matter is 
very ſuſceptible of flame, dangerous conſequences may 
enſue, eſpecially if the quantity is large. The operator 
ought therefore to be upon his guard in the manage- 
ment of this proceſs. 


718. Balſam of ſulphur with Barbadoes tar. L. 


This is made after the ſame manner as the foregoing, 
by uſing Barbadoes tar inftead of the oil. 


719. Balſam of ſulphur with oil of turpentine. 
ake two ounces of waſhed flowers of ſulphur, and fix 
ounces of oil of turpentine. Digeſt them together 


f a ſand-heat, till the oil is ſaturated with the ſul- 
phur. 


720. Balſam of ſulphur with oil aniſced. 

ake two ounces of wathed flowers of ſulphur ; fix 
ounces of oil of turpentine ; and four ounces of el- 
ſential oil of aniſceds. Digett them together as in 
the preceding proceſs. 


| Theſe Preparations are more conveniently and ſafe- 
y made in a tall glaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt 
an inch in diameter, than in the circulatory or cloſe 
qu in which they have commonly been directed to 
8 prepared : for when the ſulphur and oil begin to 
= !chemently upon each other, they not only rarify 
wy a large volume, but likewiſe throw out impetu- 
Pac great quantities of an elaſtic vapour, which, if 
: vellcls are cloſed, or the orifices not ſufficient to 

„ita free exit, infallibly burſt them: Hoffman 


rclates 2 remarkable hiſtory of the effects of an ac- 
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cident of this kind. In the veſſel above recommend- Prepara- 
ed,- the proceſs may be completed, without danger, in 
four or five hours, by duly managing the fire; which 

ſhould be very gentle for ſome time, and afterwards 
increaſed ſo as to make the oil juſt bubble or boil, in 

which ſtate it ſhould be kept till all the ſulphur ap- 

pears to be taken up. 

Eſſential oils, employed as menftrua for ſulphur, un- 
dergo a great alteration from the degree of heat ne- 
ceſſary for enabling them to diſſolve the ſulpbur ; and 
hence the balſams have not near fo much of their fla- 
vour as might be expected. It ſhould therefore ſeem 
more cligible to add a proper quantity of the eſſential 
oil to the fimple balſam : thefe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be now and then ſhaken. 
Sixteen parts of eſſential oil, and fix of the /i bal- 
/am, compoſe a balſam more elegant than thoſe made 
in the foregoing manner, and which retains ſo much 
of the flavour of the oil as is in ſome meaſure ſuffi- 
cient to cover the taſte of the ſulphur and render it 
ſupportable. 

Balſams of ſulphur have been ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in coughs, conſumptions, and other diſorders of 
the breaſt and lungs, But the reputation which they 
have had in theſe caſes does not appear to have been 
built upon any fair trial or experience of their vir- 
tues. They are manifeſtly hot, acrimonious, and ir- 
ritating; and therefore ſhould be uſed with the utmoſt 
caution. They have frequently been found to injure 
the appetite, offend the 1 and viſcera, parch the 
body, and occaſion thirſt and febrile heats. The doſe 
is from 5 to 20 drops. Externally, they are employ- 
ed for cleanſing and healing foul running ulcers : 
Boerhaave conjectures, that their uſe in theſe caſes 
gave occaſion to the virtues aſcribed to them when 
taken internally. 


721. Precipitated ſulphur. L. 

Boil flowers of ſulphur in water, with thrice their 
weight of r till the ſulphur is diſſolved. 
Filter the ſolution, and drop into it ſome of the 

weak ſpirit of vitriol: this will throw down a pre- 
cipitate, which is to be waſhed in. freſh portions of 
water, till it becomes inſipid. 


722. Lac ſulphuric. 
Boil the hepar ſulphuris, reduced to powder, in four 
times its quantity of water for three hours; addin 

more water if there is occaſion. Then filter the 

ſolution whilſt hot; and drop it into ſpirit of vitriol, 

till the efferveſcence ceaſes ; a powder will be preci- 

pitated to the bottom, which is to be waſhed with hot 
water, and afterwards dried for uſe. 


The method of preparing this lac, as it is called, 
with hepar ſulphuris, is the moſt expeditious, and leaft 
troubleſome, provided the hepar + be well made; aud, 


KY a Che- 
on the other hand, quickhme gives the preparation 312 
more ſaleable whiteneſs. Some have been accuſtomed . 


no 321. 
to add to the quicklime a portion of alkaline ſalt, with g 
a view to promote its diſſolving power. 8 

The medicine is nearly the ſame in both caſes. Tt 
would be exactly the ſame, if the precipitation was 
performed with any other acid than the vitriolic : for 
this acid forms with the diſſolved lime a ſclenitic con— 
crete, which precipitates along with the ſulphur, and 
is not afterwards ſeparable by any ablution; whilit the 
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' Prepara= neutral ſalt, which that acid forms with the fixed al- 


tions. 
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precipitate the metal in form of a yellowiſh mud, P 
which exſiccated, and expoſed to a ſmall heat, violent. tions, 


kali of the hepar, may be totally diſſolved and waſh- 
ed off by repeated ablution with hot water, and the 
combinations of all the other acids, both with the lime 
and alkali, are ſeparated by cold water. It is pro- 
bably to the admixture of the white ſelenitic matter, 
reſulting from the vitriolic acid and lime, that the 
finer colour of the preparation made with lime is ow- 


ing. 
* lac ſulphuris is not different in quality from 
pure ſulphur itſelf; to which it is preferred in un- 


guents, &c. only on account of its colour. 'The 


whiteneſs does not proceed, from the ſulphur having 
Joſt any of its parts in the operation, or from any new 
matter ſuperadded : for if common ſulphur be ground 


with alkaline ſalts, and ſet to ſublime, it ariſes of a 


like white colour, the whole quantity of the alkali re- 
maining unchanged ; and if the lac be melted with a 
gentle fire, it returns into yellow ſulphur again. 

It may be obſerved, that the name lac ſulphuris, or 
& milk of ſulphur,” applied among us to the precipi- 
tate, is by the French writers confined to the white 
liquor before the precipitate has fallen from it. 


723. Volatile tincture of ſulphur. 

Take of flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces ; ſal ammoniac, 
one pound ; quicklime, a pound and a half. Sprinkle 
ſome water on the lime; and, when ſlaked and fallen 
into powder, grind it firſt with the ſulphur, and af- 
terwards with the ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quantities 
at a time: then diftil the mixture in a retort, with 
a fire gradually increaſed. The diſtilled liquor is to 
be kept, in a bottle cloſe ſtopped, for uſe. 


This liquor has a ſtrong offenfive ſmell : the vapour 
ſpreads to a conſiderable diſtance, changes filver or 
copper utenſils to a brown or blackiſh colour, and pro- 
duces diſagreeable alterations in many medical prepa- 
rations: to this circumſtance, therefore, due regard 
ought to be had in the performance of that proceſs, 
and in the keeping of this tincture. If a piece of paper, 
written upon with a ſaturated ſolution of lead in vege- 
table acids, and gently dried, be placed in the middle 
of a quire of paper, or of a preity thick book, and 
brought near the unſtopped orifice of the bottle con- 
taining this tincture, the vapour will quickly reach it, 
and change the colourleſs writing to a legible black. 

Hoffman has a great opinion of the virtues of this 
preparation, He ſays, a mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, in a doſe of 30 
or 40 drops, proves a moſt powerful diaphoretic; and 
that 2 liquor compoſed of this and camphor, takes off 
the pain of the gout, by bathing the feet with it. 
This tincture may be a powerful medicine, but it is 
certainly a very unpleaſant one. 


DECT. X. Metallic Preparations. 


0 1. PREPARATIONS of GoLD. 


724. Goo is the moſt ponderous and perfett of the 
metals : it abides fixed and unaltered in the ſtronyeſt 
fire ; and is not ated upon by alkaline, or any ſimple 
acid menſtruum. It diſſolves in aqua regia alone, into 
a yellowiſh tranſparent fluid: this ſolution ſtains the 
kin, &c. purple; the ethereal ſpirit of wine, and 
tome eſſential oils, take up the gold from it: alkalies 


ly explodes. 

As to the medicinal virtues of this metal, expe- 
rience has ſufficiently ſhown, that it is not poſſeſſed of 
any valuable ones. In its metallic form, however fine. 
ly comminuted, it proves inactive; when ſatiated with 
acid, corrofive ; and in the intermediate ſtates, either 
inſignificant or unſafe. 


725. Potable gold. 

Diſſolve with a moderate heat, half a dram of fine 
gold, in two ounces of aqua regia ; and add to the 
ſolution one ounce of the eſſential oil of roſemary, 
Shake them together, and then ſuffer them to reſt: 
the acid loſes its gold yellow colour; and the oil, 
which ariſes to the ſurſace, becomes richly impreg- 
nated therewith. Separate the oil by decantation, 
and add to it four or five ounces of rectified ſpirit 
of wine: digeſt this mixture for a month, and it 
will acquire a purpliſh colour. g 


There have been many preparations of this kind 
contrived by the deſigning pretenders to alchemy, and 
impoſed upon the — Da and unwary, as cordials 
and diaphoretics of ineſtimable value. The above 
ſeems to be one of the beſt and ſafeſt of them; though 
it would be equally ſerviceable as a medicine, if made 
without the ingredient which it receives its pame 
from. The gold is indeed taken up from the acid, and 
kept for a time diſſolved by the oil; but on ſtanding, 
it totally ſeparates, in form of fine yellow films, like 
leaf- gold. The effect is the ſame, whether the oil or 
the vinous ſpirit be mixed with the ſolution of the gold 
in aqua regia: the only difference is, that the gold is 
thrown off from the oil to the ſides of the glaſs; whillt 
the ſpirit revives it into ſuch ſubtle films, as to float 
upon the ſurface of the liquor. No means have yet 
been found of permanently combining gold with either 


' oils or vinous ſpirits. 


$ 2. PrxEPARAT1ONS of SiLvER. 


726. SILVER is the moſt permanent in the fire of all 
the metals after gold. It diſſolves in the pure nitrous 
acid, into a colourleſs tranſparent liquor, intenſely bitter 
and corroſive. This ſolution exſiccated, furniſhes the 
ſhops with an uſeful cauſtie; which has likewiſe been 
taken internally, in ſmall doſes, and mixed with other 
ſubſtances, as an hydragogue : it ſtains the ſkin black. 


| 727, a. The lunar cauſtic. L. 

Let pure filver be diſſolved in about twice its weight of 
aquafortis, upon warm ſand; then gently increaſe 
the heat, until a dry maſs is left. Melt this in a 
crucible, that it may be poured into proper moulds, 
carefully avoiding overmuch heat, left the matter 
ſhould grow too thick. 


727, b. The lunar cauſtic, or infernal ſtone. E. 
Take four ounces of wcll-cupelled ſilver, flatted into 
plates, and cut in pieces. Diſſolve it, by the heat of 
a ſand-bath, in a mixture of eight ounces of weak 
ſpirit of nitre, and four ounces of water. Evapo- 
rate the ſolution to dryneſs, and put the remaining 
calx into a large cructhle. Let the fire at firſt 
gentle, and augment it by degrees, until the mals 


flows like oil, and ccaſes ro fume ; then pour it * 


Part Il, 


tl 
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iron pipes made for this purpoſe, previouſly heat - 
+ had une fr laſtly, let it be dried and kept for 


Prepai x- 


J. 3. PrEPArATIONS or Ido. tions. 


in a glaſs veſſel cloſely ſtopped. 

— crucible ought to be large enough to hold five 
or fix times the quantity of the dry matter; for it bub- 
bles and ſwells up greatly, ſo as otherwiſe to be apt to 
run over: during this time, alſo, little drops are now 
and then ſpirted up, whoſe cauſticity is increaſed by 
their heat, and which the operator ought therefore to 
be on bis guard againſt. The fire muſt be kept mo- 
derate till this ebullition ceaſes, and till the matter be- 
comes conſiſtent in the heat that made it boil before: 
then quickly increaſe the fire til] the matter flows thin 
at the bottom, like oil; on which it is to be immediate- 
ly poured into the mould, without waiting till the 
fumes ceaſe to appear; for when this happens, the 
preparation proves not only too thick to run freely into 
the mould, but likewiſe leſs |corrofive than it is expec- 
ted to be. ; 

In want of a proper iron mould, one may be formed 
of tempered tobacco-pipe-clay, not too moiſt, by ma- 
| king in a lump of it, with a ſmooth ſtick firſt greaſed, 
as many holes as there is occaſion for; pour the liquid 
matter into theſe cavities, and, when congealed, take 
it out by breaking the mould. Each piece is to be 
wiped clean from the | hope and wrapt up in dry 
ſoft paper, not only to keep the air from acting upon 
them, but likewiſe to prevent their corroding or diſ- 
culouring the fingers in handling. 

This preparation is a ſtrong cauſtic, and frequently 
employed as ſuch for conſuming warts and other fleſhy 
excreſcences, keeping down fungous fleſh in wounds 
or ulcers, and other like uſes. It is rarely applied 
where a deep eſchar is required, as in the Jaying open 
of impoſthumations and tumours; for the quantity ne- 
ceſſary for theſe purpoſes, liquefy ing by the moiſture 
of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond the limits in which it is in- 
teaded to operate. 


728. The lunar pills. | 

D folve pure filver in aquafortis; and after due evapo- 
ration, ſet the liquor to cryſtallize. Let the cryſ- 
tals be again diſſolved in common water, and min- 
gled with a ſolution of equal their weight of nitre. 
Lvaporate this mixture to dryneſs, and continue the 
ex{iccation with a gentle heat, keeping the matter 
conſtantly ſtirring till no more fumes ariſe. 


Here it is neceſſary to continue the fire till the fumes 
entirely ceaſe, as more of the acid is required to be 
diff pated than in the preceding proceſs. The prepa- 
ration is, nevertheleſs, in taſte very ſharp, intenſely 
bitter, and nauſeous; applied to ulcers, it acts as a cau- 
tic, but much milder than the foregoing. Boerbaave, 
Boyle, and others, greatly commend it in 1 
cates, The former aſſures us, that two grains of it 
made into a pill, with a crumb of bread and a little 
vgar, and taken on an empty ſtomach, (ſome warm 
water, ſweetened with honey, being drank immediately 
after), purge gently without griping, and bring away 
2 large quantity of water, almoſt without the patient's 
perceiving it: that it kills worms, and cures many in- 
veterate ulcerovs diſorders. He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in too large a doſe; and 


obſerves, that it always proves corroſive and weakening, 
clpecially to the ſtomach, 


729. Iron calcines by fire the moſt eaſily, and melts 
the moſt difficultly of all the metals. Sulphur pro- 
motes its fuſion, and changes it into a ſubſtance not 
greatly diſſimilar to a combination of the metal with 
acid. All acids diſſolve this metal; even the air cor- 
rodes it into a ruſt or calx. 

Iron, in its metallic form, or lightly calcined, or com- 
bined with vegetable or with mineral acids, acts in the 
human body in the ſame manner (but with different 
degrees of power) by conſtringing the fibres. In all 
theſe ſtates, it promotes or reſtrains ſecretions, where 
the deficiency or exceſs proceed from a laxity and debi- 
lity of the veſſels; and, in general, raiſes the pulſe, and 
quickens the circulation. The calces ſeem to be the 
leaſt active preparations z the crude metal duly com- 
minuted, is more eaſily ſoluble in the animal fluids, and, 
if aceſcent juices are lodged in the prime viz, ſoon 
maniteſts its operation by nidorous eructations, and the 
black colour of the alvine feces; if previouſly combi- 
2 with ſaline bodies, it ſcarce ever fails of taking ef- 
ect. 

735. As the calces of iron are ſcarcely diſſoluble in 
acids, it has been concluded that they are not ſoluble 
in the human body, and that therefore they are to be 
looked upon no otherwiſe than as a mere inactive earth. 
But admitting the abſolute indiſſolubility of iron while 
it continues a«calx, it muſt be obſerved, that the calces 
of this metal are remarkably eaſy of revival into their 
metallic ſtate. Mr Beaume relates, that calx of iron, di- 
geſted for an hour or two in oil-olive, reſumes its per- 
fect metallic nature, ſo as to be attracted by the mag- 
net, and totally ſoluble in acids; from whence he in- 
fers, that a like revival of the metal happens in the hu- 
man body. It is matter of common obſervation, that 
calces of iron tinge the excrements black, a ſure mark 


of their taking effect: though their effect appears to 


be neither ſo ſpeedy nor ſo great as that of iron in ſome 
other forms. 


730. Ruſt of fleel prepared. L. 
Expoſe filings of itcel to the air, frequently moiſtening 


them with vinegar or water, until they change into 
ruſt: then grind them in a mortar; and, pouring on 
water, waſh over the more ſubtle powder. The re- 
mainder is to be expoſed afreſh to the air, and moiſt- 
ened as at firſt; then triturated and waſhed again; 
and the powders that have becn waſhed over, dried 
and kept for uſe. 


Thy ruſt of iron is preferable as a medicine to the 
calces, or croci, made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has frequently given it with remarkable 
ſucceſs in obſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied with 
exce ſſive headachs and other violent ſymptoms ; and 
that he uſually joined it with pimpinella, arum root, 
and ſalt of tartar, with a little cinnamon and ſugar. 
The doſe is from four or five grains to 20 or 30: ſome 
have gone as far as a dram ; but all the preparations 
of this metal anſwer beſt in ſmall doſes, which ſhould 
rather be often repeated than enlarged. 


731. Scales of iron prepared. E. 
The ſcales beat off from pieces of iron when hammer- 
ed on the anvil are to be cleanſed by a magnet; thoſe 
which the magnet attrafts being kept for uſe. 


732. Mar- 
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Prepara- 
tions. 


PHARMACY. * 


732. Martial ethiopt. © 

Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed earthen veſſel, with 
ſo much water as will ſtand above them about four 
inches; the whole is to be well ſtirred every day, 
and more water fupplied as that in the veſſel exhales, 
ſo that the filings may remain always covered: con- 
tinue this procedure for ſeveral months, till they 
loſe their metallic aſpect, and are reduced to a fine 

powder of an inky blackneſs. 


This preparation is deſcribed by Lemery in the me- 
moirs of the French academy. But the tediouſneſs of 
the proceſs has prevented its coming into uſe; eſpeci- 
ally as it does not promiſe any advantage above the 
common chalybeate preparations, to counterbalance 
that inconvenience. 


133. Steel prepared with ſulphur. L. 

Heat the ſteel with a very fierce fire to a firong white 

heat, and in this ſtate apply it to a roll of ſulphur 
held over a veſſel of water: the ſteel will melt, and 


fall down in drops, which are to be picked out from 


- the ſulphur that runs down with them, and ground 
into an impalpable powder. 


The ſhops have been generally ſupplied with a pre- 


paration of ſteel with ſulphur made at an eaſier rate in 
the following manner. | 


734. Sulpburated iron. 

Mix filings of iron with twice their weight of powder- 
ed ſulphur, and as much water as is ſufficient to make 
them into a paſte; which on ſtanding at reſt for fix 
hours, will ſwell up. The matter is then to be pul- 
. verized, put by degrees into a hot crucible to defla- 
grate, and kept continually ſtirring with an iron ſpa- 

tula till it falls into a deep black powder. 


If the quantity of this mixture is conſiderable, and 
I preſſed down, it will not only {well on ftand- 
ing for ſome hours, but will heave up very weighty 
obſtacles, and burſt out into flame. 


735. Opening crocus of iron. 
This is made by keeping the foregoing preparation 
longer over the fire, till it aſſumes a red colour. 


736. Aſtringent crocus of iron. 
This is made from the opening crocus of iron, by re- 
verberating it for a long time in the moſt extreme 
degree of heat. 


Theſe preparations differ from one another in virtue; 
though the difference is not of ſuch a Kind as the titles 
they have been uſually diſtinguiſhed by import. All 
the preparations. of ſteel act by an aſtringent quality; 
that above, denominated 4flringent, ſeems to have t 
leaſt effect. They may be given in form of bolus, elec- 
tuary, or pill, from fix grains to a ſcruple, f 

In ſome foreign pharmacopœias, the croci of iron 
are prepared from pure green vitriol. This ſtrongly 
calcined (or the colcothar remaining after the diltilta⸗ 
tion of oil of vitriol), is the aſtringent crocus z when 
leſs calcined, it is called aperient, Theſe preparations 


differ little, if at all, from thoſe above diſtinguiſhed by 


the ſame appellations: and accordingly the Edinburgh 
college has now allowed the ſubſtitution of colcothar 
of vicriol to both the croci. 


737. Soluble or tartarized ſteel. E. 
Mix equal parts of iron filings and cryitals of tartar, 


. . . Part ll 
with as much water 36 is ſufficient to reduce them Prep, 


into a maſs: this maſs is to be dried in a ſand-heat; tions 
then powdered, moiſtened, and dried again; and 
this proceſs repeated, till ſuch: time as the matter 
will eaſily grind into an impalpable powder. 


This is a very elegant and uſeful a erh ſteel. 
It may be given either in a liquid form, or in that of 


a bolus, &c. in doſes of four five grains, or half a 
ſcruple. Dr Willis is ſaid to have been the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name it has been uſually 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops, 


738. Martial flowers. L. 
Take of colcothar of green vitriol waſhed, or filings of 
iron, one pound; ſal ammoniac, two pounds. Mix 
and ſublime in a retort. Grind the flowers with the 
matter which remains in the bottom. of the retort, 
and repeat the ſublimation until the flowers ariſe of 
a beautiful yellowiſh colour. To the reſiduum you 
may add half a pound of freſh ſal ammoniae, and 
ſublime as before; repeating this as long as the flow- 
ers ariſe well coloured. | | 


This preparation is ſuppoſed to be highly aperient 
and attenuating; though no otherwiſe ſo than the reſt 
of the chalybeates, or at moſt only by virtue of the 
ſaline matter joined to the iron. It has been found of 
good ſervice in hyſterical and hypochondriacal caſes, and 
in diſtempers proceeding from a laxity and weakneſs 
of the ſolids, as the rickets. It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus, from two or three grains 
to ten: it is nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſs in ſpiri- 
tuous tincture), and occaſions pills toſwell and crumble 
except ſuch as are made of the gums. 


739. Salt of feel. L. 

Take of ſtrong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, eight ounces; 
iron filings, four ounces; water, two pints. Mix 
them together; and after the ebullition ceaſes, let the 
mixture ſtand for ſome time upon a warm (and; 
then pour off and filter the liquor; and after proper 
exhalation ſet it by to cryſtallize. 


The ſalt of ſteel is one of the moſt efficacious pre- 
parations of this meta}; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of in cacheQtic and chlorotic caſes, for exciting the 
uterine purgations, ſtrengthening the tone of the vil- 
cera, and deſtroying worms, It may be conveniently 
taken in a liquid form, largely diluted with aqueous 
fluids. Boerhaave directs it to be diſſolved in an hun- 
dred times its quantity of water, and the ſolution to be 
taken in the doſe of 12 ounces, on an empty ſtomach, 
walking gently after it; thus managed, he ſays, it 
opens the body, purges, proves diuretic, kills and ex- 
pels worms, tinges the excrements black, or forms them 
into a matter like clay, ſtrengthens the fibres, and 
thus cures many different diſtempers. The quantity © 
vitriol in the above doſe of the ſolution is 57 gin 
and a half; but in common practice, ſuch large doſcs 
of this ſtrong chalybeate are never ventured on. Four 
or five grains, and in many caſes half a grain, are ſut- 
ficient 157 the intentions in which chalybeate medicines 
are given. Very dilute ſolutions, as that of a grain ® 
the falt in a pint of water, may be uſed as ſuccedanes 
to the natural chalybeate waters, and will in many 
caſes produce ſimilar effects. 71 


94. PaBPARATIONS of 'Coryrr, 


740. Corrxx is leſs eaſy of ſolution than iron; and 
in its metallic ſtate, does not appear to be acted on by 
the animal fluids, or to have any conſiderable effect in 
the body. Diſſolved, it proves externally an eſcharo- 
tic; internally, a violent purgative and emetic. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it, and like wiſe volatile alkalies. 
With the vegetable and marine acids, it forms a green 
ſolution; with the vitriolic acid and volatile alkalies, 


a blue. 


741. Volatile tincture of copper. 

Take of copper filings, one dram ; ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, 12 drams. Let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
veſſel, frequently ſhaking ir, until the liquor is tin- 
ged of a beautiful violet colour. 


This tincture, or ſolution, of copper has been given 
internally, in the doſe of a few drops, as a diuretic. 
Boerhaave directs at firſt three drops to be taken in a 
morning faſting, with a glaſs of mead; and this doſe to 
be daily doubled till it comes to 24 drops; which laſt 
quantity is to be continued for ſome days: he ſays, 
that by this means he cured an hydropic perſon labour- 
ing under a confirmed aſcites, and that the medicine 
procured ſurpriſing diſcharges of urine; that neverthe- 
leſs, on trying it in another caſe of the ſame kind, it 
did not anſwer, 


742. Ammoniacal copper. E. 

Take of blue vitriol, two ounces; diſſolve it in ſix 
ounces of boiling water, gradually drop in as much 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac as will firſt precipitate, and 
then entirely diſſolve the metal. Evaporate the li- 
quor with a very gentle heat, and keep the blue ſa- 
line maſs in bottles well ſtopped. 


$ 5. PREPARATIONS of LEAB. 


743. Leap readily melts in the fire, and calcines 
into a duſky powder; which, if the flame is reverbera- 
ted on it, becomes at firſt yellow, then red, and at 
length melts into a vitreous mafs. This metal diſſolves 
ealily in the nitrous acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, and 
in ſmall quantity in the vegetable acids; it is alſo ſo- 
luble in expreſſed oils, eſpecially when calcined. 

Lead and its calces, whilſt undiſſolved, have no con- 
liderable effects as medicines. Diſſolved in oils, they 
are ſuppoſed to be (when externally applied) anti-in- 
flammatory and deficcative. Combined with vegetable 
acids, they are notably ſo; and taken internally, prove 
a powerful but dangerous ſtyptie. 


744. Minium, or red lead. | 
Let any quantity of lead be melted in an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, and kept ſtirring with an iron ſpatula, 
till it falls into a powder, at firſt blackiſh, after- 
wards yellow, and at length of a deep red colour, in 
which laſt Rate it is called minium ; taking care not 


to raiſe the fire ſo high as to run the calx into a vi- 
treous maſs. | 


Theſe calc 
for — es are e 


{ loyed in external applications, 
8 inflammations, cleanſing and healing ul- 
5, and the like. Their effects, however, are not very 


nor are they perhaps of much farther 


/ 


conſiderable ; 
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real uſe, than as they give conſiſtence to the plaſter, Prepara- 


unguent, &Cc. 


745. Ceruſſe, or white lead. E. 

Put ſome vinegar into the bottom of an earthen veſſel, 
and ſuſpend over the vinegar very thin plates of lead, 
in ſuch a manner that the vapour which ariſes from 
the acid. may circulate about the plates. Set the 
containing veſſel in the heat of horſe-dung, for three 
weeks: if at the end of this time the plates are not 
totally calcined, ſcrape off the white powder, and 
expoſe them again to the ſteam of vinegar, till all the 
lead is thus corroded into powder. | 


In this operation the lead is ſo far opened by the 
acid, as to diſcover, when taken internally, the malig- 
nant quality of the metal; and to prove externally, 
when fprinkled on running ſores, or ulcers, ae 
cooling, drying, and aſtrictive. 


746. Sugar of lead. 

Boil ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar in a leaden veſſel, un- 
til the vinegar becomes ſufficiently ſweet; then filter 
the vinegar through paper, and after due evapora- 
tion ſet it to cryſtallize, L. 

Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a cucurbit, and pour 
thereon diſtilled vinegar to the height of four inches. 
Digeſt them together for ſome days in a ſand-heat, 
till the vinegar has acquired a ſweetiſh taſte; when 
it is to be ſuffered to ſettle, and then poured off. 
Add freſh vinegar to the remainder, and repeat this 
proceſs till the menſtruum no longer extracts any 
ſweet taſte. Let all the impregnated liquors reſt for 
ſome time ; and after they have been poured from 
the faces, evaporate them in a glaſs veſſel, to the 
conſiſtence of thin honey; ſo that upon being ſet in 
a cool place, the ſugar may ſhoot into cryſtals, which 
are afterwards to be dried in the ſhade. Exbale the 
remaining liquor to a pellicle, ſet it again in the cold, 
and more cryſtals will ſhoot ; repeat this operation 
till no cryſtals can any longer be obtained. E. 


The ſugar of lead is much more efficacious than the 
foregoing preparations, in the ſeveral intentions which 
they are applied to. Some have ventured upon it in- 
ternally, in doſes of a few grains, as a ſtyptic, in bhæ- 
morrhages, profuſe colliquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, 
the fluor albus, &c. nor has it failed their expeQa- 
tions. It very powerfully reſtrains the diſcharge ; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this, it occaſions ſymp- 
toms of another kind, often more dangerous than thoſe 
removed by it, and ſometimes fatal. Violent pains in 
the bowels or through the whole body, and obſtinate 
conſtipations, ſometimes immediately follow, eſpecially 
if the doſe has been conſiderable ; cramps, tremors, 
and weakneſs of the nerves, generally, ſooner or later: 
enſue. 


$ 6. PxEPARATIONS of Tin, 


747. Tin eafily melts in the fire, and calcines into 

a duſky powder, which by a farther continuance of the 
heat becomes white. A maſs of tin heated till it is 
juſt ready to melt proves extremely brittle, ſo as to fall. 
in pieces from a blow, and by dextrous agitation into 
powder. Its proper menſtruum is aqua regia; though 
the other mineral acids alſo may be made to diſſolve it, 
and the vegetable ones, in ſmall quantity, It wal 
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Prepara- lizes with the vegetable and vitriolic acids; but with 


tions. 
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the others, deliquiates. 

The virtues of this metal are little known. It has 
been recommended as an antihyſteric, antihectic, &c. 
At preſent it is chiefly uſed as an anthelmintic. 


748. Powdered tin. L. 

Melt the tin, and pour it into a wooden box rubbed 
in the infide with chalk : then immediately let the 
box be nimbly ſhaken, and a part of the tin will fall 

into powder, The remainder is to be melted a ſe- 
cond time, and treated in the ſame manner, till the 
whole of the metal is thus reduced into powder. 


This preparation has been ufed for ſome time as a 


remedy againſt worms, particularly the flat kinds, which 


too often elude the force of other medicines. The ge- 
neral doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram; ſome confine it 
to a few grains. But Dr Alſton aſſures us, in the E- 
dinburgh Eſſays, that its ſucceſs chiefly depends upon 
its being given in much larger quantities: he gives an 
ounce of the powder on an empty ſtomach, mixed with 
four ounces of melaſſes; next day, half an ounce; and 
the day following, half an ounce more; after which, a 
cathartic is adminiſtered: he ſays the worms are uſually 


* voided during the operation of the purge, but that 


pains of the ſtomach occaſioned by them are removed 
almoſt immediately upon taking the firſt doſe of the tin. 


97. PrEeaArATIONS of Mercury, 


749. Mercury, or quickſilver, is a ponderous me- 
tallic fluid, totaly volatile in a ſtrong fire, and cal- 
cinable by a weaker one (tho' very difficultly) into a 
red powdery ſubſtance. It diſſolves in the nitrous acid, 
is corroded by the vitriolic, but not ated on by the 
marine in its liquid ſtate : it nevertheleſs may be com- 
bined with this laſt, if ſkilfully applied ith the form of 
fume. Quickſilver unites, by trituration, with earthy, 
unctuous, refinous, and other like ſubſtances, ſo as to 
loſe its fluidity : triturated with ſulphur, it forms a 
black maſs, which by ſublimation changes to a beau- 
tiful red one. 

The general virtues of the mercurial preparations 
are, to fuſe the juices, however viſcid, in the mi- 
nuteſt and remoteſt veſſels; by this means they prove 
eminently ſerviceable in inveterate chronical diforders, 
proceeding from a thickneſs and ſluggiſhneſs of the 
humours, and obſtinate obſtructions of the glands. 
Crude mercury has no effe& this way. Reſolved into 
fume, or divided into minute particles, and prevented 
from re-uniting by the interpoſition of other ſubſtan- 
ces, it operates very powerfully ; unleſs the dividing 
body be ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. Combined 
with a ſmall quantity of the mineral acids, it acts ef- 
fectually, though in general mildly ; with a larger, it 
proves violently corrofive. 


. 750. Purification of quickſilver. L. 
Diftil quickfilver in a retort ; „ waſh it 
with water and common ſalt, or with vinegar. 


If a glaſs retort is made uſe of for this operation, 
it ought to have a low body, and a long neck ; and 
the neck ſhould be conſiderably inclined downwards, 
ſo as to allow the elevated mercury a quick deſcent : 
the receiver ſhould be filled almoſt to the neck of the 
retort with water; the uſe of this is not to condenſe, 


upon the bottom it ſhould. crack the glaſs, 'The di- 
ſtillation may be more conveniently performed in an 
iron retort, or an iron pot fitted with a head, 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no higher than is ſufficient 
to elevate the mercury; for certain mineral ſubſtances 
which are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed with it, prove 6 
part volatile ia a degree of heat not much greater 
than that in which mercury diſtils. Mr Boyle relates 
that he has known quickſilver carry up with it a ary 
tion even of lead, ſo as to have its weight very ſenſibly 
increaſed thereby; and this happened tho? only a mo- 
derate fire was uſed. | | | 


75 1. Sugared mercury. 

Take pure quickſilver, brown ſugar- candy, of each 
half an ounce. Eſſential oil of juniper-berries, 16 
drops. Grind them together in a glaſs mortar, un- 
til the mercury ceaſes to appear. 


The eſſential oil, here added, is ſaid to be a very 
uſeful ingredient ; not only promoting the extinction 
of the quickfilver (which, however, is till not alittle 
difficult and tedious), but likewiſe improving the me- 
dicine. The intention is only to divide the mer- 
cury by the interpoſition of, other bodies; for when 
thus managed, it has very powerful effects; tho? whilft 
undivided, it ſeems to be altogether inactive. Sugar 
alone apparently anſwers this intention ; but on the 
commixture of aqueous fluids, the ſugar diffolves by 
itſelf, leaving the mercury to run together again in its 


original form: the addition of the oil is ſaid in great 


meaſure to prevent this inconvenience, The doſe of this 


medicine, as an alterative, is from two or three grains 
to a ſcruple. 


52. Ethiops mineral. 
Take purified quickſilver, flowers of ſulphur, unwaſh- 
ed, of each equal weights. Grind them together 
in a glaſs or ſtone mortar, until they are united. L. 


Take of purified quickſilver, flowers of ſulphur, each 


equal weights. Grind them. together in a glals 
mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, till the mercurial glo- 
bules totally diſappear. E. 


An ethiops is made alſo with a double quantity of 
mercury. 


The union of the mercury and ſulphur might be 
greatly facilitated by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this preparation in 4 
very expeditious manner, by melting the ſulphur in an 
iron ladle, then adding the quicknlver, and ſtirring 
them together till the mixture is completed. The ſmall 
degree of heat here ſufficient, cannot reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to do any injury to ſubſtances which have 
already udergone much greater fires, not only in the 
extraction from their ores, but likewife in the purib- 
cations of them directed in the pharmacopœia. In the 
following proceſs, they are expoſed in conjunction to 2 
ſtrong fire, without ſuſpicion of the compound rece!- 
ving any ill quality from it. Thus much is certa!” 
that the ingredients are more perfectly united by heat, 
than by the degree of triture uſually beſtowed ufo 
them, From theethiops prepared by triture, part 0 
the mercury is apt to be ſpued out on making it ate 
an eleQuary or pills: from that made by fire, no ſepa- 
ration is obſerved to happen. f 

Eth1op3 
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part II. 


Ethiops mineral is one of the moſt inactive of the 
mercurial preparations. Some ractitioners have boldly 
aſſerted its poſſeſſing extraordinary virtues ; and moſt 

cople imagine it a medicine of ſome efficacy. But 
what benefit is to be expected from it in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grains, or a ſcruple, may be 


judged from hence, that it has been taken in doſes of 


ſeveral drams, and continued for a conſiderable time, 
without producing any remarkable effect. Sulphur 
eminently abates the power of all the more active mi- 
nerals, and ſeems to be at the ſame time reſtrained by 
them from operating in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently liberal in the commenda- 
tion of medicines, diſapproves the ethiops in very 
ſtrong terms. It cannot enter the adſorbent veſſels, 
the lacteals, or lymphatics ; but paſſes directly through 
the inteſtinal tube, where it may happen to deſtroy 
worms, if it operates Inckily. They are deceived 
who expect any other effects from it ; atleaſt I myſelf 
could never find them. I am afraid, it is unwarily 

iven, in ſuch large quantities, to children and per- 
6 of tender conſtitutions ; as being a foreign maſs, 
unconquerable by the body, the more to be ſuſpected, 
as it continues long, ſluggiſh, and inactive. It does 
not raiſe a ſalivation, becauſe it cannot come into the 
blood. Who knows the effects of a ſubſtance, which, 
ſo long as it remains compounded, ſeems no more active 
than any inſipid ponderous earth! The ethiops with a 
double proportion of mercury, received into the for- 
mer edition of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, has a 
greater chance for operating as a mercurial ; and pro- 
bably the quantity of mercury might be ſtill further 
increaſed to advantage. 


753. Artificial cinnabar. E. 

Take of purified quickſilver, three pounds and a half; 
flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, one pound. Melt the 
ſulphur in a large iron veſſel, over a gentle fire; and 
add to it by degrees the quickſilver previouſly beat- 
ed, ſtirring them conſtantly together with an iron 
ipatula that they may be perfectly mixed. Imme- 
diately fit upon the veſſel a wooden cover, to prevent 
the mixture from taking fire : before the matter is 
grown cold, grind it into powder, and ſublime ac- 
cording to art. 


It has been cuſtomary to order a larger quantity of 
ſulphur than here directed: but this ſmaller propor- 
tion anſwers better; for the leſs ſulphur, the finer 
coloured is einnabar. . | 

The principal uſe of cinnabar is as a pigment. It was 
formerly held in great eſteem as a medicine, in cuta- 
neous foulneſſes, gouty and rheumatic pains, epileptic 
caſes, &. but of late it has loſt much of its reputa- 
tion. It appears to be nearly ſimilar to the ethiops, 
already ſpoken of. Cartheuſer relates, that haying 
gwen cinnabar in large quantities to a dog, it produ- 
ced no ſenſible effect; Por was partly voided along 
with the feces unaltered, and partly found entire in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, upon opening the animal. 
I he celebrated Frederick Hoffman, after beſtowing 

ich encomiums on this preparation, as having in 
many inſtances within his own knowledge perfectly 
cured epilepſies and vertigoes from contulions of the 
ead (where it is probable, bowever, that the cure did 


or hee ** upon the cinnabar, as 1 the ſpon- 
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taneous recovery of the parts from the external injury) Prepara- 


obſerves, that the Jarge repeated doſes, neceſſary for 
having any effect, can be borne only where the firſt 
paſſages are ſtrong ; and that if the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are lax and flaccid, the cinnabar, 
accumulated and concreting with the mucuous matter 
of the parts, oceaſions great oppreſſion : Which ſeems 
to be an acknowledgment that the cinnabar is not ſub- 
dued by the powers of digeſtion, and has no proper 
medicinal activity. There are indeed ſome inſtances 
of the daily uſe of cinnabar having brought on a ſali- 
vation; perhaps from the cinnabar, made uſe of in 
thoſe caſes, having contained a leſs proportion of ſul. 
rue than the ſorts commonly met with. The regu- 
us of antimony, and even*white arſenic, when com- 
bined with a certain quantity of common ſulphur, ſeem 
to have their deleterious power deſtroyed: on ſeparating 
more and more of the ſulphur, they exert more and 
more of their proper virulence. It does not feem un- 
reaſonable to preſume, that mercury may have its ac- 
tivity varied in like manner; that when perfectly ſa- 
tiated with ſulphur, it may be inert ; and that when 
the quantity of ſulphur is more and more leſſened, the 
compound may have greater and greater degrees of the 
proper efficacy of mercurials. | 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in fumigations againſt 
venereal ulcers in the noſe, mouth, and throat. Half 
a dram of it burnt, the fume heng imbibed with. the 
breath, has occaſioned a violent ſalivat ion. This effect 
is by no means owing to the medicine as cinnabar : 
when ſet on fire, it is no longer a mixture of mercury 
and ſulphur ; but mercury reſolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile vitriolic acid ; in ei- 
ther of which circumſtances, this mineral, as already 
obſerved, has very powerful effects. 


754 Calcined mercury. IL. 


Put purified quickfilver into a broad-bottomed glaſs 
veſſel, having a ſmall hole open to the air, and keep 
it in a conſtant heat, in a ſand-furnace, for ſe- 
veral months, until it is calcined into a red powder. 


This tedious proceſs might, in all probability, be 
greatly expedited, by employing, inſtead of a veſſel 
with a ſmall aperture, a very wide - mouthed, flat-bot- 
tomed glaſs body, of ſuch a height that the mercury 
may not eſcape : by this means, the air, which is eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to the calcination of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, will be more freely admitted. A veſſel might 
be ſo contrived, as to occaſion a continual flux gf air 
over the ſurface of the mercury. 

This preparation is by ſome highly eſteemed in ve- 
nereal caſes, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious 
and certain of all the mercurials. It may be advan- 
tageouſly given in conjunction with opiates; a bolus 
or pill, containing from half a grain to two grains of 


this calx, and a quarter or half a grain or more of 


opium, with the addition of ſome warm aromatic in- 
gredient, may be taken every night. Thus managed, 
it acts mildly, though powerfully, as an alterative 
and diaphorctic: given by itſeif in larger doſes, as 
four or five grains, it proves a rough emetic and ca- 
thartic. 


755. Solution of mercury. 


Take equal quantities of pure quickſilver, and good 
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aquafortis. Digeſt them together in a phial placed 
in a ſand-furnace, that a limpid ſolution may be 
made. 


Aquafortis diſſolves mercury more eaſily, and in 
larger quantity, than any other acid: 16 ounces, if 


the menſt ruum is very ſtrong and pure, will take up 


11 or 12. As the liquor grows cold, a conſiderable 
part concretes, at the bottom of the veſſel, into a cry- 
ſtalline form. If the whole is wanted to remain ſuſ- 
pended, a N quantity of water ſhould be added 
after the ſolution is completed. 

This proceſs is given only as preparatory to ſome of 


the — ones. The ſolution is highly cauſtic, ſo 


as ſcarce to 
or black. 


e ſafely touched. It Rains the ſkin purple 


756. Calx of mercury. "hos ; 

Take any quantity of the ſolution of mercury, and eva- 

porate it over a gentle fire, till a white dry mals re- 
mains. 


This calx, or rather ſalt, of mercury, is violently 
corrofive. It is rarely made uſe of any otherwiſe than 
for making the following preparation and the corro- 
five ſublimate. 


757. Red calx of mercury, commonly called red preci-' 
| itate. E. : 
Take any quantity of the calx of mercury, and rever- 
berate it in a crucible with ſucceſſive degrees of 
heat. Its white colour will change firſt into a 
brown, and afterwards a yellow; at length, upon 

increafing the fire, it paſſes into a deep red. 


758. The red mercurial corroſive. L. 

Take of purified quĩekſilver, compound aquafortis (4), 
of each equal weights. Mix, and ſet them in a broad- 
bottomed veſſel, in a ſand-heat, till all the humi- 
dity is exhaled, and the maſs has acquired a red co- 
lour. | 


The marine acid in the compound menſtruum order- 
ed in this laſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial calx to 
aſſume the bright ſparkling look admired in it; which, 
though perhaps no advantage to it as a medicine, 


ought nevertheleſs to be inſiſted on by the buyer as a 


mark of its goodneſs and ftrength. As ſoon as the 
matter has gained this appearance, it ſhould be imme- 
diately removed from the fire, otherwiſe it will ſoon 
Joſe it again. The preparation of this red precipitate, 
as it is called, in perfection, is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
a ſecret not known to our chemiſts; inſomuch that 
we are under a neceſſity of importing it from abroad. 
This reflection ſeems to be founded on miſinformation: 
we ſometimes indeed receive conſiderable quantities 
from Holland; but this depends upon the ingredients 
being commonly cheaper there than with us, and not 
upon any ſecret in the manner of the preparation. 
This precipitate is, as its title imports, an eſcharo- 
tic; and in this intention is frequently employed by 
the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, and other dreſſings, for 
conſuming fungous fleſh in ulcers, and the like pur- 
poſes. It is ſubject to 2 uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength; more or leſs of the acid exhaling, according 
to the degree and continuance of the fire. The beſt 
criterion of its ſtrength, as already obſerved, is its 
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brilliant appearance; which is alſo the mark of it, Prepary 


nuineneſs : if mixed with minium, which it is ſome. 
times ſaid to We, the duller hue will diſcover the abuſe, 
This admixture may be more certainly detected by 
means of fire: the mercurial part will totally evapo- 
rate, leaving the minium behind. | 

Some have ventured to give this medicine internally, 
in venereal, ſcrophulous, and other obftinate chronic 
diſorders, in dofes of two or three grains and more, 
But certainly, the milder mercurials, properly mana- 
ged, are capable of anſwering all that can be expec. 
ted from this; without occaſioning violent anxieties, 
tormina of the bowels, and other ill conſequences, 
which the beſt wang coy can ſcarcely prevent this 
corroſive preparation from ſometimes doing. 


759. The white mercurial corroſive, or corroſive mercury 
ſublimate. | 

Take of purified quickſilver, forty ounces ; ſea-ſalt, 
thirty-three ounces; nitre, twenty-eight ounces; 
calcined green vitriol, fixty-fix ounces. Grind the 
quickßilver, in a wooden or ſtone mortar, with an 
ounce or more of corroſive mercury ſublimate already 
made, until the quickſilver is divided into ſmall 
grains: this mixture 18 to be Frm with the nitre, 
and afterwards with the ſea-ſalt; . then add the cal- 
cined vitriol, continuing the triture only for a little 
time longer, leſt the quickfilver ſhould run together 
again. Laſily, proceed to ſublimation, in a glaſs 
matraſs ; to which you may adapt a head, in order 

to ſave a little ſpirit that will come over. I. 

Take of quickfilver, and weak ſpirit of nitre, of each 
four ounces; calcined ſea-ſalt and calcined vitriol, 
of each five ounces ; diſſolve the quickſilver in the 
acid, and let the mixture be evaporated almoſt to 
dryneſs; then add the vitriol and ſea - ſalt, and ſub- 
lime the mixture in a proper veſſel. E. 


The ſublimate made by this method is the ſame 
with the foregoing ; but as the quantity of fixed 
matter is ſmall, it difficultly aſſumes the form of a cake. 
It requires indeed ſome ſkill in the operator, to give 
it this appearance when either procels is followed. 
When large quantities are made, this form may be 
eaſily obtained, by placing the matraſs no deeper in 
the ſand than the ſurface of the matter contained in it; 
and removing a little of the ſand from the ſides of the 
glaſs, as ſoon as the flowers begin to appear in the 
neck; when the heat ſhould likewiſe be ſomewhat 
lowered, and not at all raiſed during the whole pro- 
ceſs. The ſublimation is known to be completed by 
the edges of the cryſtalline cake, which will form up: 
on the ſurface of the caput mortuum, appearing ſmooth 
and even, and a little removed from it. 

Sublimate is a moſt violent corrofive, preſently 
corrupting and deſtroying all the parts of the body it 
touches. A ſolution of it in water, in the proportion 
of about a dram to a quart, is made uſe of for keeping 
down proud fleſh, and cleanſing foul ulcers ; and 2 
more dilute ſolution, as a coſmetic and for deſtroying 
cutaneous inſets. But a great deal of caution is re- 
quiſite even in theſe external uſes of it. 2 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured to give it inter“ 
nally, in the doſe of one-tenth or N of 8 


grain. Boerhaave relates, that if a grain of it one 
| 0 


(+) Compound aquafortis is made by diſtilling a pound of the common fort from a dram of ſea· falt. 
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prepara* ſolved in an ounce or more of water, and a dram of 
tons. this ſolution, ſoftened with ſyrup of violets, taken 
twice or thriee a day, it will perform wonders in many 
reputed incurable diſtempers 3 but he particularly cau- 
tions us not to venture upon it, unleſs the method of 
managing it is well known. 
Sublimate diſſolved in vinous ſpirits has of late been 
iven internally in larger doſes; from a quarter of a 
rain to half a grain. 'This method of uſing it was 
Frought into vogue by baron Van Swieten at Vienna, 
particularly for "venereal maladies ; and ſeveral trials 
of it have been made in this kingdom alſo with ſucceſs. 
Eight grains of the ſublimate are diſſolved in ſixteen 
ounces of reQified ſpirit of wine or proof-ſpirit ; the 
rectified ſpirit diſſolves it more perfectly, and ſeems to 
make the medicine -milder in its operation than the 
proof-ſpirit of the original preſcription of Van Swieten. 
Of this ſolution, from one to two ſpoonfuls, that is, 
from half an ounce to an ounce, are given twice a day, 
and continued till all the ſymptoms are removed ; ob- 
ſerving to uſe a low diet, with plentiful dilation, 
otherwiſe the ſublimate is apt to purge and gripe 
ſeverely. It generally purges more or leſs at the be- 
ginning, but afterwards ſeems to operate chiefly by 
urine and perſpiration, | 
Sublimate conſiſts of mercury united with a large 
quantity of marine ackd. There are two general 
methods of deſtroying its corroſive quality, and ren- 
dering it mild; combining with it ſo much freſh mer- 
cury as the acid is capable of taking up, and ſepara- 
ting a part of the acid by means of alkaline ſalts, and 
the like. On the firſt principle, dulciſed mercury 
ſublimate is formed; on the latter, white precipitate. 


760. Dulcified mercury ſublimate. 
Take of corroſive mercury ſublimate, one pound; 
purified quickſilver, nine ounces. Having pow- 
dered the ſublimate, add to it the quickfilver, and 
' digeſt them together in a matraſs, with a gentle 
heat of ſand, until they unite ; then, increaſing the 
heat, let the mixture be ſublimed. The ſublimed 
matter, freed from the acrimonious part at top and 
and ſuch mercurial globules as happen to appear di- 
ſtinct in it, is to be reduced into powder, and ſub- 
limed again; and this ſublimation repeated ſix 
times. IL. 
Take of corroſive mercury ſublimate, reduced to pow- 
der in a glaſs mortar, four ounces and a half; pure 
quickſilver, three ounces. Mix them well together, 
y long trituration in a glaſs or marble mortar, un- 
till the quickſilver ceaſes to appear; taking care to 
avoid the finer powder that flies off, Put the pow- 
der into an oblong phial, of ſuch a fize, that only 
one-third of it may » filled ; and ſet the glaſs in a 
ſand. furnace, ſo as that the ſand may reach up to 
one half of its height. By degrees of fire ſucceſ- 
lively applied, almoſt all the mercury will ſublime, 
and adhere to the upper part of the veſſel. The 
glaſs being then broken, and the red powder which 
s found in its bottom, with the whitiſh one that 
Ricks about the neck, ng thrown away, let the 


white me 7 
. * be ſublimed again three or four 


22 © trituration of corroſive ſublimate with quick” 
er 18 a very noxious operation ; for it is almoſt im- 
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does not at all impede the union of the ingredients, 


without any addition, barely by repeating the ſubli- 
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poſſible, by any care, to prevent the Ji 
of the former from arifing, ſo as to affe& the opera- 
tor's eyes and mouth. It is nevertheleſs of the utmoſt 
conſequence, that the ingredients be perfectly united 
before the ſublimation is- begunz and this may be 
moſt commodiouſly effected by the digeſtion or- 
dered by the rtl of the above . It is 
indeed ſtill neceſſary to pulverize the ſublimate, be fore 
the mercury is added to it: but this may be ſafely 
performed, with a little caution; eſpecially if, during 
the pulverization, the matter be now and then 
ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of wine; this addition 


tions. 


or prejudice the ſublimation: it will be convenient 
not to cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſſel with a cap 
of paper at firſt (as is uſually practiſed) but to defer 
this till the mixture begins to ſublime, that tbe ſpirit 
may eſcape. | 
The rationale of this proceſs deſerves particular 
attention; and the more ſo, as a miſtaken theory 
herein has been productive of ſeveral errors with re- 
we. to the operation of mercurials in general. It is 
uppoſed, that the dulcification, as it is called, of the 
mercurius corroſiuus, is owing to the ſpicula or ſharp 
ar on which its corroſiveneſs depends, being 
oken and worn off by the frequent ſublimations. If 
this opinion was juſt, the corroſive would become mild, 


mation ; but this is contrary to all experience. The 
abatement of the corroſive quality of the ſublimate is 
entirely owing to the combination of ſo much freſh 
mercury with it as is capable of being united ; and 
by whatever means this combination is effected, the 
preparation will be ſufficiently dulcified. Triture and 
digeſtion promote the union of the two, whilſt ſubli- 
mation tends rather to diſunite them. The prudent 
operator, therefore, will not be ſolicitous about _ 
rating ſuch mercurial r as appear diſtinct after 
the firſt ſublimation; he will endeavour rather to com- 
bine them with the reſt, by repeating the triture and 
digeſtion. 

The college of Wirtemberg require their mer- 
curius dulcis to be only twice fublimed, and the Au- 
2 but once; and Neumann propoſes making it 

irectly by a ſingle ſublimation, from the ingredients 
which the corroſive ſublimate is prepared from, by 
only taking the quickſilver in a larger proportion. If 
the medicine, made after either of theſe methods, 
ſhould prove in any degree acrid, water, boiled on it 
for ſome time, will diſſolve and ſeparate that part in 
which its acrimony conſiſts. The marks of the pre- 
paration being ſufficieatly dulcified, are, its being 

rfectly inſipid to the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long 
boilin in water. Whether the water, in which it has 
been Poiled, has taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor a ley of any fixed 
alkaline ſalt, or any volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the de- 
coction has any mercurial impregnation, it will grow 
turbid on this addition ; if otherwiſe, it will continue 
limpid. But here care muſt be taken not to be de- 
ceived by an extraneous ſaline matter in the water 
itſelf: moſt of the common ſpring waters turn milky 
on the addition of alkalies; and therefore, for expe- 
riments of this kind, diſtilled water, or rain water, 
ought to be uſed. 


34 I 2 Mercurius 
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Mercurius dulcis, ſeven times ſublimed, has been 
commonly called calomelas, and aguila alba; names 
which are now dropped both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. Cal-melas is indeed a very im- 

roper appellation, the word implying a black co- 
. by grinding mercurius duleis with volatile ſpi- 
rits, it becomes blackiſh; and this perhaps is the true 
calomel. 

Mercurius dulcis appears to be one of the beſt and 
ſafeſt preparations of this mineral for general uſe, 
whether intended to act as a fialogogue, diaphoretic, 
or alterant. Many of the more elaborate proceſſes 
are no other than attempts to produce from mercury 
ſuch a medicine as this really is. The doſe, for 
railing a ſalivation, is ten or fifteen grains, taken in 


the form of a bolus or pills, every night or oftener, 


till the ptyaliſm begins. As an alterant and dia- 
phoretic, it is given in doſes of five or fix grains; a 
purgative being occaſionally interpoſed, to prevent its 
affecting the mouth. It anſwers, however, much bet- 
ter when given in ſmaller quantities, as one, two, 
or three grains every morning and evening, in conjunc- 
tion with ſuch ſubſtances as determine its action to the 
ſkin, as the extract or reſin of guaiacum; the patient 
at the ſame time keeping warm, and drinking libe- 
rally of warm diluent liquors. By this method of 
managing it, obſtinate cutaneous and venereal diſtem- 
pers have been ſucceſsfully cured, without any re- 
markable increaſe of the ſenſible evacuations. 


761. White precipitate of mercury. 

Diſſolve ſublimate corrofive mercury in a ſufficient 
quantity of hot water, and gradually drop into 
the ſolution ſome ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, as lon 
as any precipitation enſues. Waſh the en! 
powder upon a filter, with ſeveral freſh quantities of 

warm water. E. | 


This preparation is uſed chiefly in ointments, in 
which intention its fine white colour is no ſmall re- 
commendation to it. . 


Take fublimate corroſive mercury, ſal ammoniac, of 
each equal weights. Diſſolve them both together 
in water; filter the ſolution, and precipitate it with 
a ſolution of any fixed alkaline falt. Waſh the pre- 
cipitated powder till it is perfectly fweet, (that is, 
inſipid or void of acrimony.) 


Here the ſal ammoniac, beſides its uſe in the capital 
intention, that of furniſhing a volatile alkali to make a 
white precipitation, promotes the ſolution of the ſub- 


himate; which of itſelf is difficultly and ſcarce at all 


totally ſoluble by repeated boiling in water: for how- 


ever ſkilfully it is prepared, ſome part of it will have 
an under proportion of acid, and conſequently approach 
to the ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A good deal of care 
is requiſite in the precipitation; for, if too large a 
quantity of the fixed alkaline ſolution be imprudently 
added, the precipitate will loſe the elegant white co- 
lour for which it is valued. 

A precipitate of a different nature from the prece- 
ding has been commonly diſtinguiſned by the ſame 
name mercurius precipitatug albus. But it is a prepara- 
tion very rarely made uſe of among us; notwithſtand- 
ing the character given of it by Boerhaave, of being 
perhaps the beſt remedy hitherto afforded by mer- 
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cury.” Mercury dulcis produces the good effe&s which 
his is ſuppoſed to do with a greater degree of certain. 
ty, and without diſordering the conſtitution, occaſion. 
ing vomiting, &c. which this precipitate, in a doſe of 
two or three grains, frequently does. | 


762. The yellow mercurial emetic. L. 

Upon purified quickſilver, contained in a glaſs veſſel, 
pour double us weight of the flrong ſpirit or oil of 
vitriol. Heat the liquor by degrees, ſo as at length 

to make it boil, till a white maſs remains, which iz 

to be thoroughly dried with a ſtrong fire. This 
maſs on the affuſion of warm water grows yellowiſh, 
and falls into powder, which is to be diligently ground 
with the water in a glaſs mortar: then ſuffer it to 
ſettle, pour off the water, and waſh the Ar. in 


ſeveral parcels of freſh water, until it is ſufficiently 
dulcified. 


763. Zelloau precipitate of mercury, or turbith mi. 
neral. 

Take four ounces of pure quickfilver, and eight ounces 
of oil of vitriol. Cautioufly mix them together; and 
diſtil, in a retort placed in a ſand- furnace, to dry- 
neſs; the white calx which is leſt at the bottom be- 
ing ground to powder, and thrown into warm wa- 
ter, immediately grows of a yellow colour: waſh 
this in freſh waters renewed ſeveral times, until it 
has lolt all its acrimony: then dry it for uſe. 


Boerhaave directs this preparation to be made in an 
open glaſs ſlowly heated, and then placed immediately 
upon burning coals; care being taken to avoid the 
fumes, which are extremely noxious. This method will 
ſucceed very well with a little addreſs, when the in- 
gredients are in {mall quantity: but where the mixture 
is large, it is better to uſe a retort, placed in a fand- 
furnace, with a recipient, containing a {mall quantity 
of water, lated to it. Great care ſhould be taken, when 
the oil of vitriol begins to bubble, to ſteadily keep up 
the heat, without at all increafing it, till the ebullition 
ceaſes, when the fire ſhould be a ented to the utmolt 
degree, that as much'as poſſible of the redundant acid 
may be expelled. : 

If the matter be but barely exficcated, it proves à 
cauſtic falt, which in the ablut ion with water will al- 
moſt diſſolve, leaving only a little quantity of turbith: 
the more of the acid has been diſſipated, the leſs of the 
remaining me will diffolve, and conſequently the 
yield of turbith will be the greater; fire expelling only 
the acid, (viz. fuch parts of the acid as are not com- 
pletely ſatiated with mercury), while water takes up 
always along with the acid, a proportionable quantity 
of the mercury itſelf. Even when the matter has been 
ſtrongly calcined, a part will {till be ſoluble: this eu- 
dently appears upon pouring into the waſhings a little 
folution of fixed alkaline falt, which will throw dow 
a confiderable quantity of yellow precipitate, greatly 
reſembling the turbith, except that it is leſs violent ia 
operation. 1 

From this experiment it appears, that the beſt me- 
thod of edulcorating this powder is, by impregnatipg 
the water intended to be uled in its ablution, with & 


— 


determined proportion of fixed alkaline falt; for by 


this means the waſhed turbith will not only turn cut 


greater in quantity, but, what is of more 9 
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bes- always have an equal degree of ſtrength; a circum- 


ions {ance which deſerves partioularly to be conſidered, 
eſpecially in making ſuch preparations as, from an er- 
ror in the proceſs, may prove too violently corrofive 
to be uſed with any degree of ſafety. | 
Torbith mineral is a ſtrong <metic, and in this in- 
tention operates the moſt powerfully of all the mercu- 
rials that can be ſafely given internally. Its action 
however is not confined to the primæ viz; it will ſome- 
times excite a ptyaliſm, if a purgative is not taken 
ſoon after it. "This medicige is uſed chiefly in viru- 
lent gonorrhæas, and other venereal] caſes where there 
is a great flux of humours to the parts: it is ſaid like- 
wiſe to have been employed with good ſucceſs in ro- 
buſt conſtitutions, againſt leprous diſorders, and obſti- 
nate glandular obftru@ions: the doſe is from two grains 
to (ix or eight. It may be given in doſes of a grain 
or two as an alterative and diaphoretic, after the ſame 
manner as the red precipitate. 
This medicine has been of late recommended as the 
moſt effectual preſervative againſt the hydrophobia. 
There are ſeveral examples of its preventing madneſs 
in dogs that had been bitten; and ſome, of its per- 
forming a cure after the madneſs was begun: from fix 
or ſeven grains to a ſcruple may be given every day, 
or every other day, for a little time, and repeated at 
the two or three ſucceeding fulls and changes of the 
moon. 
human ſubjeQs bitten by mad dogs; and in theſe alſo 
the turbith, uſed either as an emetic or alterative, ſeem- 
ed in ſome caſes to have good effects. See Mepicme, 
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764. AxTiMoNy is compoſed of a metal united with 
ſulphur or common brimſtone. 


ſulphur exhales; the metallic part remaining in form 
of a white calx, reducible by proper fluxes into a 
whitiſh brittle metal, called regulur. This is readily 
diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies of that claſs, by 
its not being ſoluble in aquafortis; its proper men- 
ſtruum is aqua regis. 

If aqua regis be poured upon crude antimony, the 
metallic part will be diffolved, and the ſulphur 
thrown ont, partly to the fides of the veſſel, and 
partly to the ſurface of the liquor, in form of a grey- 
ih yellow ſubſtance. This, ſeparated and purified 
by ſublimation, appears on all trials the ſame with 
pure common brimſtone. 

The metal, freed from the ſulphur naturally blend- 
ed with it, and afterwards fuſed with common brim- 


ſtone, reſumes the appearance and qualities of crude 
entimony. | 


765. The antimonial metal is a medicine of the 
greateſt power of any known ſubſtance: a quantity too 
miaute to be ſenfible on the tendereſt balance, is ca- 
pable of producing virulent effects, if taken diſſolved 
or in a ſoluble ſtate, If given in ſuch a form as to be 
immediately miſcible with the animal fluids, it proves 
vtolently emetic; if ſo managed as to be more flowly 


extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. Thus, though vegetable 
_ extract ſo little from this metal, that the remain- 
der ſeems to have loſt nothing of its weight, the tinc- 


Some few trials have likewiſe been made on 


If powdered antimony be expoſed to a gentle fire, the 


acted on, cathartic ; and in either caſe, if the doſe is 
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ſmaller ones powerfully diaphoretic. The regulus has 
been caſt into the form of pills, which acted as viru- 
lent cathartics, though without ſuffering any ſenſible di- 
minution of weight in their paſſage through the body; 
and this repeatedly, for a great number of times, 

This metal, diveſted of the inflammable principle 
which it has in common with other metallic bodies, 
that is, reduced te a calx, becomes indiſſoluble and in- 
active. The calx nevertheleſs, urged with a ftrong 
fire, melts into a glafs, as eaſy of ſolution (partially), 
and as virulent in operation, as the regulus itſelf : the 
glaſs thoroughly mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as pre- 
vent its ſolubility, as wax, reſins, and the like, is again 
rendered mild. 

766. Vegetable acids, as already obſerved, diſſolve 
but an extremely minute portion of this metal; the ſo- 
lution nevertheleſs proves powerfully emetic and catbar- 
tic. The nitrous and vitriolic acids only corrode it in- 
to a powder, to which they adhere ſo lightly as to be 
ſeparable in good meaſure by water, and totally by fire, 
leaving the regulus in form of a calx ſimilar to that 
prepared by fire alone. 'The marine acid has a very 


different effect: this reduces the regulus into a violent 


corroſive, and tho? it difficultly unites, yet very cloſely 
adheres to it, inſomuch as not to be ſeparable by any 
ablution, nor by fire, the regulus arifing along with it. 
The nitrous or vitriolic acids expel the marine, and 
thus reduce the corroſive into a calx ſimilar to the fore- 

l . 
| 6. Sulphur remarkably abates the power of this 
meta]: and hence crude antimony (in which the regu- 
Ins appears to be combined with from one-fourth 
to one balf its weight of ſulphur) proves altogether 
mild, If a part of the ſulphur be taken away by 
ſuch operations as do not deltroy or calcine the me- 
tal, the remaining maſs becomes proportionably more 
active. 

The ſulphur of antimony may be expelled by defla- 
gration with nitre: the larger the quantity of nitre, to 
a certain point, the more of the ſulphur will be diſſi- 
pated, and the preparation will be the more active. If 
the quantity of nitre is more than ſufficient to conſume 
the ſulphur, the reſt of it N with the inflam- 
mable principle of the regulus itſelf, renders it again 


mild. 


The ſulphur of antimony is likewiſe abſorbed, in fu- 
ſion, by certain metals, and by alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
laſt, when united with ſulphur, prove a menfiruum for 
all the metals, (zinc excepted), and hence, if the fu- 
fion is long continued, the regulus is taken up and ren- 
dered ſoluble in water. 


768. Crocus of antimeny, commonly called Crocus metal. 
lorum, and by foreign writers Hepar antimonu or 
liver of antimony. 

Take antimony, nitre, of each equal weights. Reduce 
them ſeparately into powder; then mix, and inject 
them into a crucible heated to a white heat, that 
the mixture (after deflagration) may melt. Then 
pour it out, ſeparate the ſcoriz, and reſerve the mat- 

ter underneath them for uſe : it proves different in 
colour, according to the continuance of the heat: 
the longer it has been kept in fuſion, the yellower 
it will be. L. 


The mixture of antimony and nitre, made as above, 
18 


6101 
tures prove in no large doſes ſtrongly emetie, and in Prepara- 


tions. 
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PHARMACY. | 
Let powdered antimony be calcined or roaſted over 


is to be injected into a red-hot crucible ; when the 
detonation 1s over, ſeparate the reddiſh metallic mat- 
ter from the whitiſh cruſt, and edulcorate it by re- 
peated waſhings with hot water. E. | 


Here the antimonial ſulphur is almoſt totally conſu- 
med, and the metallic part left diveſted of its corrector. 
Theſe preparations, given from two to fix grains, act 
as violent emetics, greatly diſordering the conſtitution. 
Their principal uſe is in maniacal caſes, as the baſis of 
ſome other preparations; and among the farriers, who 
frequently give to borſes an ounce or two a-day, divi- 
vided into different doſes, as an alterative: in theſe and 
other quadrupeds, this medicine acts chiefly as a dia- 
phoretic. 


769. Waſhed crocus of antimony. L. 
Reduce the crocus into a very ſubtile powder, and boil 
it in the water: then, throwing away this water, 
waſh the powder ſeveral times in freſh warm water, 
until it becomes perfectly inſipid. 


This proceſs is deſigned chiefly to fit the crocus for 
the preparation of emetic tartar, of which hereafter, 
and of the antimonial emetic wine. If the crocus 
was employed for thoſe purpoſes without waſhing, the 
alkaline ſale, which it is in ſome degree impregnated 
with from the deflagration of the nitre, would in part 
ſatiate the acids of the tartar and of the wine, and 
thus, impeding their a&ion on the metallic part of the 
antimony, render the medicines very precarious in 
ſtrength : that uncertainties of this kind may be the 
more effeQually guarded againſt, the glaſs, or rather 
the pure regulus, of antimony, is by ſome preferred to 
the crocus, both for the emetic tartar and wine. 


770. Medicinal regulus of antimony. E. 

Take of antimony, five ounces ; ſea-ſalt, four ounces ; 
ſalt of tartar, one ounce, Grind them into powder; 
and throw the mixture, by little at a time, into a 
red-hot crucible; occaſionally breaking, with an 
iron rod, the cruſt that forms on the ſurface. When 
the fuſion is completed, pour out the matter into a 
heated cone, gently Goking it now and then, or 
3 it on the ſides, that the regulue may ſettle 
to the bottom: when grown cold, beat off the ſco- 
riz, and grind the regulus into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a bg awed vial, 


This preparation is greatly celebrated by Hoffman, 
and other German 7 in ſundry obſtinate 
chronical diſorders, and eſteemed one of the beſt anti- 
monials that can be given with ſafety as alterants: it 
operates chiefly as a diaphoretic, and ſometimes, tho? 
rarely, emetic. The doſe is from three or four grains 
to 20. 

This regulus, reduced into a ſubtle powder, is the 
genuine /ebrifuge powder of Craanius Pharm, Boruſſo 
chapel, edit. 1734. P-,107.),and has been great- 
ly commended in all kinds of fevers both of the in- 
termittent and continual kind ( Pharm. Argent. 1725. 
p. 252.) It is ſaid that a doſe or two have frequent- 
ly removed theſe diſorders, by occafioning either a ſa- 
lutary diaphoreſis, or acting mildly by ſtool or vomit, 


771. Simple regulus of antimony. 
The molt advantageous proceſs for obtaining this 
regulus appears to be the following. | 


Take of antimony, 16 ounces ; tartar, a pound; nitre, 


ken on an empty ſtomach, in a doſe of four, five, or 


ral), in the order of the alphabet. 
ö N 2 


Part I i 
gentle fire, as directed hereafter for making the 2 tor 
m_ Mix the calx with about equal its weipht of 
ome reducing flux, ſuch as the black flux. Melt 
the mixture 1n a crucible, with a quick fire, and 
when in thin fuſion pour it into a cone heated over 
a ſmoky flame :. the pure regulus will fall to the 
bottom, the ſcoriz floating on the top. 


772. Precipitated ſulphur of antimony. L. 


half a pound. Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in. 
to powder; then mixed, thrown by degrees into a 
red-hot crucible, and melted with a ſtrong fire. 
Pour out the matter into a conical mould; the me. 
tallic part, commonly called regulus of antimony, will 
ſink to the bottom, the ſcoriz ſwimming about it. 
Diſſolve theſe ſcoriæ in water, filter the ſolution 
through paper, and precipitate the ſulphur by drop. 
ping in ſome ſpirit of ſea-ſalt: laſtly, waſh the ſul- 
phur from the ſalts, and dry it for uſe, 


773. Golden ſulphur of antimony. E. 

Boil in an iron pot, four pints of ſoap-leys diluted 
with three pints of water, and throw in by degrees 
two pounds of powdered antimony ; keeping them 
continually ſtirring, with an iron ſpatula, for three 
hours, over a gentle fire; and occaſionally ſupplyiog 
more water. The liquor, loaded with the ſulphur 
of antimony, being then ftrained'through a double 
linen cloth, drop into it gradually, whilſt it con- 
tinues hot, ſo much ſpirit of nitre, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, as ſhall be ſufficient to 
precipitate the ſulphur, which is afterwards to 
carefully waſhed with hot water. | 


The foregoing preparations prove emetic when ta- 


ſix grains: but in the preſent practice, they are ſcarce 
ever preſcribed in this intention ; being chiefly uſed as 
alterative deobſtruents, particularly in cutaneous dil- 
orders. Their emetic quality is eaſily blunted, by ma- 
king them up into pills with refins or extracts, and gi- 
ving them on a full ſtomach: with theſe cautions, they 
have been increaſed to the rate of 16 grains a-day, and 
continued for a conſiderable time, without occaſioning 
any diſturbance upwards or downwards. As their 
ſtrength iz precarious, they ſhould be taken at firſt in 
very ſmall doſes, and increaſed by degrees according 
to their effect. | 

A compoſition of the golden ſulphur with mercuriu 
dulcis, has been a — yet ſafe, alterative in cu- 
taneous diſorders; and has completed a cure after ſa- 
livation had failed ; in venereal caſes likewiſe, this me- 
dicine has produced excellent effects. A mixture of 
equal parts of the ſulphur and calomel (well triturated 
together, and made into pills with extracts, &c.) may 
be taken from four to eight or ten grains, morning 
and night; the patient keeping moderately warm, an 
drinking after each doſe a draught of a decoction of 
the woods or other like liquors, This medicine ge- 
nerally promotes perſpiration, ſcarce occafioning a") 
tendency to vomit or purge, or affecting the movth. 
See the Edinburgh eſſays, vol. i. and the Ada nat: 
curiaſ. vol. v. 

773-789. Kermeg mineral. See KRERMES (Mine. 


799. Fe. 


\ 


part II. | | 
f 790. Panucea of antimony. 
—.— Take of antimony, fix ounces; nitre, two ounces ; 
common ſalt, an ounce and a half; charcoal, an 
ounce. Reduce them into a fine powder, and put 
the mixture into a red-hot crucible, by half a ſpoon- 
fol at a time, continuing the fire a quarter of an 
hour after the laſt injection: then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool in the crucible, 
which when cold muſt be broken to get it out. In 
the bottom will be found a quantity of regulus ; 
above this a compact liver-coloured ſubſtance ; and 
on the top, a more ſpongy maſs : this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulcorated with water, and 
dried, when it appears of a fine golden colour. 


This preparation is ſuppoſed to have been the, ba- 
fis of Lockyer*s pills, which were formerly a celebra- 
ted purge. Ten grains of the powder mixed with an 
ounce of white ſugar-candy, and made up into a maſs 
with mucilage of gum tragacanth, may be divided in- 
to an hundred ſmall pills; of which one, two, or 
three, taken at a time, are ſaid to work gently by tool 
and vomit. 


* 


791. Glaſs of antimony. E. 

Take of antimony reduced to powder, one pound. 
Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an unglazed earthen 
veſſel, keeping it continually ſtirring with an iron 
ſpatula, until the fumes ceaſe, even when the mat- 
ter is red-hot. Melt the calx in a crucible, with an 
intenſe fire, and pour out the liquid matter into a 
heated braſs diſh, 


The calcination of antimony, to fit it for making a 
tranſparent glaſs, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs the ope- 
rator be very wary and circumſpe in the management 
of it. The moſt convenient veſſel is a broad ſhallow 
diſh, or a ſmooth flat tile, placed under a chimney. 
The antimony ſhould be of the purer fort, ſuch as is uſua]- 
ly found at the apex of the cones: this, groſsly pow- 
dered, is to be evenly ſpread over the bottom of the 
pan, ſo as not to lie above a quarter of an inch thick 
on any part, The fire ſhould be at firft no greater 
than is juſt ſufficient to raiſe a fume from the antimo- 
ny, which is to be now and then ftirred : when the 
fumes begin to decay, increaſe the heat, taking care 
not to raiſe it ſo high as to melt the antimony, or run 
the powder into lumps : after ſome time the veſſel may 
be made red-hot, and kept in this ſtate until the mat- 
ter will not, upon being ſtirred, any longer fume, If 
this part of the proceſs be duly conducted, the anti- 
mony will appear in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of a grey colour. 

With this powder, fill two-thirds of a crucible, 
which is to be covered with a tile, and placed in a 
wind- furnace. Gradnally increaſe the fire, till the 


examined by dipping a clean iron wire into it: if the 
matter, which adheres to the end of the wire, appears 
ſmooth and equally tranſparent, the vitrification is 
completed, and the glaſs may be poured out upon a 
bot ſmooth ſtone or copper plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by flow degrees to prevent its cracking and fly- 
106 in pieces. It is of a tranſparent yellowiſh · red co- 
rs 


The calcined antimony is ſaid by Boerhaave to be 


calx is in perfect fuſion, when it is to be now and then 
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violently emetic. Experience has ſhown that the glaſs Prepara- 


is ſo, inſomuch as to be unſafe, for internal uſe. It is dions. 


employed chiefly, in the preſent practice, as being 
ſubſervient to ſome other preparations, particularly the 
emetic tartar and antimonial wine; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſubſtances, by which its 
power is obtunded. 


792. Cerated glaſs of antimony. E. 

Take of yellow wax, a dram ; glaſs of antimony, re- 
duced into powder, an ounce, Melt the wax in an 
iron veſſel, and throw into it the powdered glaſs : 
keep the mixture over a gentle fire for half an hour, 
continually ftirring it ; then pour it out upon a pa- 
per, and when cold grind it into powder. 


The glaſs melts in the wax, with a very ſoft heat: 
after it has been about 20 minutes on the fire, it be- 
gins to change its colour, and in 10 more comes near 
to that of Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of its being 
ſufficiently prepared: the quantity ſet down above, 
loſes about one dram of its weight in the proceſs. 

This mędicine has for ſome time been greatly efteem- 
ed in dyſenterics : ſeveral inſtances of its good effects 
in theſe caſes may be ſeen in the fifth af. 2m of the 
Edinburgh eſſays, from which the above remarks on 
the preparation are taken. The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according to the age and 
firength of the patient. In its operation, it makes 
ſome perſons ſick and vomit; it purges almoſt every: 
one; though it has ſometimes effected a cure without 
occaſioning any evacuation or ſickneſs. 


793. The antimenial caaſtic. L. E. 

Take of erude antimony, one pound; corroſive mer- 
cury ſublimate, two pounds. Reduce them ſepa- 
rately into powder; then mix, and diſtil them in a 
wide-necked retort, with a gentle ſand-heat. The 
matter” which ariſes into the neck of the retort. 
is to be expoſed to the air, that it may run into a 

liquor. 


This is intended for conſuming fungous fleſh and 
the callous lips of ulcers. | 


794. Cinnabar of antimony. 

Is compoſed of the ſulphur of the antimony, and- 
the mercury of the ſublimate, which are perfectly the 
ſame with the common brimſtone and quickſilver, of 
which the artificial cinnabar is made. The antimonial 
cinnabar therefore, whoſe ingredients are Jaboriouſly 
extracted from other ſubſtances, is not different from 
the common cinnabar made with the ſame materials 
procured at a much cheaper rate. 


| 795. Emetic tartar. 

Take of waſhed crocus of antimony, cryſtals of tar- 
tar, each half a pound; water, three pints. Boil 
them together for half an hour; then filter the li- 
quor, and after due evaporation ſet it by to eryſtal- 
life. L. ; 

Take of powdered cream of tartar, four ounces; Jevi- 
gated glaſs of antimony, fix ounces. Mix, and 
throw them by little and little into a gallon of wa- 
ter boiling in a glaſs veſſel ſet in a ſand-heat. Let 
the whole boil gently for fix hours; conſtantly ſup- 
plying the water conſumed by evaporation; then 
jet the liquor be ſtrained when cold, and evaporated 
| to 
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to a proper pitch that cryſtals may be formed. Tar- 
tar emetic may be made after the ſame manner from 
crocus metallorum, provided this has been properly 
prepared, which is known by its being of a yellow 
colour when powdered. . E. 


The title of this medicine expreſſes its principal 
operation. It is one of the beſt of the antimonial 
emetics, acting more powerfully than the quantity of 
crocus contained in it would do by itſelf, though it 
does not ſo much ruffle the conſtitution. 

The doſe of emetic tartar, when defigned to pro- 
duce the full effect of an emetic, is from four to fix 
or eight grains. It may likewiſe be advantageoufly 

iven in ſmaller doſes, half a grain, for inſtance, as a 
— and alterative in cutaneous diſorders; and 
added in the quantity of a grain as a ſtimulus to ipe- 
cacuanha, &c. 


* 


99. ParrAxATions of Bisuurs. 


596. Tuts metal reſembles in appearance the regu- 
lus of antimony, but differs greatly from it in its 
pharmaceutical properties and medical qualities. It 
melts in a very {mall heat long before ignition; and to- 
tally diffolves, with great efferveſcence, in aquafor- 
tis, which only corrodes the antimonial metal. As a 
medicine, it ſeems, when pure, to have little or no ef- 
fe ; though ſome preparations of it were formerly 
accounted diaphoretic. At preſent only one prepa- 
ration comes under the notice of the ny or 
chemiſt, and that deſigned for external uſe. 


797. Magiflery of biſmuth. 

Diſſolve biſmuth in a —_ 4 of aquafortis, 
without heat, adding the biſmuth by little and little 
at a time. Pour the ſolution into fixteen times its 
quantity of fair water: it will grow milky, and on 


ſlanding for ſome time, depoſit a bright white pre- 


cipitate : the addition of ſpirit of wine will expe- 
dite the precipitation. Waſh the powder in freſh 


' Parcels of water, and dry it in a ſhady place be- 
twixt two papers. 


This preparation is of ſome eſteem as a coſmetic, 
which is the only uſe it is now applied to. 


$ 10. PEeraraTIONS of Zinc. 


798. Tuts metal melts in a red heat; and, if the 
air is admitted, flames, and ſublimes into light, white, 
downy flowers: if the air is excluded, it ariſes by a 
ftrong fire in its metallic form. Sulphur, which unites 
with or ſcorifies all the other metals except gold, 
does not act on zinc. Acids of every kind diffolve it. 

Zinc, its flowers or calces, and ſolutions, taken in- 
ternally, prove ſtrong and quick emeties; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diaphoretic. Externally, they 
are cooling, aftringent, and deſiccative. 


799. Purification of zinc. 


Melt zinc with a heat no greater than is juſt ſufficient 
to keep it fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an iron rod; 


and throw in alternately pieces of ſulphur and of 


tallow, the firſt in largeſt quantity. 
ent matter or ſcoria f 


If any conſiſt- 


and continue the proceſs until the ſulphur is found 


to burn freely and totally away on the ſurface of the 
fluid zinc, 


803. An aſtringent preparation talen from Mae, 


orms on the top, take it off, noiſe was made ſome time ago, by the author of the 


” * — Part ll, 
Zinc uſually contains a porggon of lead, which this Piepen 


oceſs effectually ſeparates. Sulphur united with lead fen 
orms a maſs, which does not melt in any degree of 
fire that zinc is capable of ſuſtaining. 


; 800. Flowers of zinc. | 
Let a large and very deep crucible, or other deep 
earthen veſſel, be placed in a furnace, in an inclined 
ſituation, only half upright. Put a ſmall quantity 
of dere the bottom of the veſle}, and apply a 


moderate fire, no greater than is neceſſary to make 
the zinc lame; white flowers will ariſe, and adhere 
about the fides of the veſſel like wool, When the 
nine ceaſes to flame, ſtir it with an iron rod, and 
continue this operation till the whole is ſublimed. 


- Theſe flowers ſhould feem preferable for medicinal 
purpoſes, to tutty, and the more 1mpure ſublimates of 
zinc which are obtained in the braſs · works; and like- 
wiſe to calamine, the natural ore of this metal, which 
contains a large quantity of earth, and frequently a 
portion of heterogeneous metallic matter. 


801. Salt or vitriol of zinc. 

Diſſolve purified zinc by a gentle heat of ſand in a 
mixture of one part of oil of vitriol and four of wa- 
ter. Filter the ſolution; and after due evaporation, 
ſet it to cryſtallize. 


This alt is an elegant white vitriol. It differs from 
the common white vitriol and the /a/ vitrioli of the 
ſhops, only in being purer, and perfectly free from any 
admixture of copper, or ſuch other foreign metallic 
bodies as the others generally contain. 


9 11, Comeound METALLIC PREPARATIONS. 


802. The medicinal flone. 

Take of litharge, bole armenic, or French bole, alum, 
each half a pound ; colcothar of green vitriol, three 
ounces ;z vinegar, a quarter of a pint. Mix and 
dry them till they grow hard. 


This preparation is employed externally as an aftrin- 
gent for faſtening loofe teeth, preſerving the gums, 
ealing and drying up ulcers and wounds, and repreſ- 
ſing defluxions of thin acrid humours upon the eyes. 
It is ſometimes uſed in injections for checking a go- 
norrhcea, after the virulence is expelled. 


which has been fold under the name of Colbatch's 

. Ryptic powder. | | W 

Take any quantity of iron-filings, and as much ſpint 
of ſalt as will riſe above them three or four inches. 
Digeſt them together with a gentle heat till the 
ſpirit ceaſes to act on the metal; then pour off the 
liquor, evaporate it to one half, and add thereto an 
equal weight of ſugar of lead. Continue the evi 
poration with a ſmall heat, until the matter remains 
dry, and aſſumes a red colour. If the proceſs s 
ſtopped as ſoon as it becomes dry, it has exactly the 
appearance of Colbatch's powder. It muſt be kept 
cloſe from the air, otherwiſe it deliquiates. 


This is ſaid to be the ſtyptic with which ſo much 


Novum lumen chirurgiæ, and for the ſale of 8 1 
patent was procured : only in that was uſed oil 0 F 
triol, inſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this; a differen! 


tions. 


part II. 


prepara- not very material. 


The preparation (ſtands recom- 
mended in all kinds of hemorrhages and immoderate 
fluxes, both internally and externally : the doſe is 
from four grains to twelve. It is undoubtedly an ef- 
kcacious ſtyptie, but for internal ufe a dangerous one. 
: gog. Antimonial 10 { | 
Let equal quantities of antimony and ſea-falt be melted 
together in a erueible for an hour: when grown 
| cold, a regulus (improperly fo called) will be found 
in the bottom } which is to- be ſeparated from the 
ſcorizx that lie above it, and ground with an equal 
_ weight of purified quiekſilver until they are uni- 
ted. | 


This medicine is ſaid to be of remarkable efficacy 
in venereal caſes of long ſtanding, in cancerous tu- 
mours, ſcorbutie and ſcrophulous diſorders, obſtinate 
glandular obſtructions, and ſundry other chronical 
diſtempers which elude the force of the common me- 
dieines. A few grains may be given at firſt, and the 
doſe gradually increaſed, according to its operation, 
to a ſcruple or more. It acts chiefly by promoting 
perſpiration: in ſome conſtitutions it proves purga- 
tive; and in others, if the doſe is conſiderable, 
emetic. 


— 
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Sect. I. Powders. 


805. Tuis form receives ſuch materials only as are 
capable of being ſufficiently dried to become pulver- 
able, without the loſs of their virtue. There are many 
ſubſtances, however, of this kind, which cannot be 
conveniently taken in powder: bitter, acrid, fetid 
drugs, are too diſagreeable : emollient and mucila- 
— herbs and roots are too bulky; pure gums co- 
ere, and become tenacious in the mouth; fixed alka - 
line ſalts liquefy upon expoſing the compoſition to the 
air; and volatile alkalies exhale. 
| The doſe of powders, in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, is generally about half a dram ; it rarely — f 
a whole dram, and is not often leſs than a ſeruple. 
Subſtances which produce powerful effects in ſmaller 
doſes are not truſted to this form, unleſs their bulk is 
increaſed by additions of Teſs efficacy : thoſe which re- 
qure to be given in larger ones, are better fitted for 
other forms. A 
| The uſual vehicle for taking the lighter powders in, 
15 any agreeable thin liquid. The ponderous powders, 
particularly thoſe prepared from metallic ſubſtances, 
require a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups ; for from 
thin ones they ſoon ſubſide. Refinous ſubſtances like- 
wiſe are moſt commodiouſſy taken in thick liquors : 


in thin ones, they are apt to run into lamps, which 


are not eaſily again diſſoluble. | 


dos. General rules for making powders. 


I. Particular care ought to be taken that nothing ca- 
3 decayed, or impure, be mixed in the com- 
po non of powders: the ſtalks and corrupted parts 

1 ou are to be ſeparated. fats 
. ue dr * ; * bn #85 
. vil romaties ought to be RIG during 


Take of arum-root, fre 
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their pulverization, with a few drops of any proper 
water. | | 
III. The moiſter aromatics may be dried with a very 
gentle heat before they are committed to the mor- 
tar. | | 
IV. Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as are difficultly 
pulverable, ſhould be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may paſs the fieve together. 
V. No part ſhould be ſeparated for uſe until the whole 
quantity put into the mortar has paſſed the fieve, 
and the ſeveral fiftings been mixed together ; for thoſe 
parts of one and the ſame ſubje& which powder 
firſt, may prove different, at leaſt in degree of ef- 
ficacy, from the reſt. 
VI. Powders of aromatics are to be prepared only in 
ſmall quantities at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels 
very cloſely Ropped. | 


If powders are long kept, and not carefully ſecured 
from the air, their virtue is in great meaſure deftroyed, 
although the parts in which it conſiſts ſhould not in 
other circumſtances prove volatile. Thus, though the 
virtues of ipecacoanha are ſo fixed as to remain entire 
even in extracts made with proper menſtrua, yet if 
the powdered root be expoſed for a length of time to 
the air, it loſes its emetic quality. 


807. Puteis Antilyſus, or Powder againſt the bite of 
mad dog. L. E. 
Take of aſn · coloured ground · liver wort, two ounces ; 
black pepper, one ounce. Beat them together into 
a powder. 


The virtue which this medicine has been celebrated 
for, is expreſſed in its title: the doſe is a dram and a 
half, to be taken in the morning faſting in half a pint 
of cows milk warm, for four mornings together. 


808. Compound powder of arum. L. 

dried, two ounces ; yellow 
water-flag roots, burnet ſaxifrage-roots, each one 
ounce ; crabs-eyes prepared, cinnamon, each half 
an ounce ; falt of wormwood, two drams. Beat 
them into a powder, which is to be kept in a cloſe 


veſſel. 


The compound powder of arum was originally in- 
tended as a ftomachic ; and in weakneſſes and relaxa- 
tions of the ſtomach, accompanied with a ſurcharge of 
viſcid humours, it is doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. 
It frequently alſo has good effects in rheumatic caſes. 
The doſe may be from a ſcruple to a dram, two or 
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three times a-day, in any convenient liquor. It ſhould 


be uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its virtue ſuffers greatly 
in keeping. | 
809. Compound powder of bole without opium. 
Take of bole armenic, or French bole, half a pound ; 
cinnamon, four ounces; tormentil root, gum ara- 
bie, each three ounces ; long pepper, half an ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into powder. 


810. Compound powder of bole with opium. Ls 
Take of opium (trained, three drams. Dry it a little, 
ſo as to render it eaſily pulverable ; and add it to the 
foregoing ſpecies, that they may all beat into a 

powder together, | | "7 
This powder with opium is an elegant reform of the 
34 K ſpecies 
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Prepara- ſpecies of Fracaſtorius's eonfect ion, commonly called 
tions. diaſcordium ; conſiſting only of ſuch of the ingredients 


of that compoſition as are moſt conducive to the in- 
tention for which it is at preſent preſcribed. Forty- 
five grains of the powder contain one of opium. 

The powder is directed to be kept in the ſhops 
without opium, for caſes where the aſſiſtance of that 
drug is not wanted. It is a warm glutinous aftrin- 
gent; and is given in fluxes, or other diforders where 
medicines of this claſs are proper, in doſes of a ſcruple 
or half a dram. & 


811. Compound powder of ceruſſe. L. 


Take of ceruſſe, five ounces ; ſarcocolla, an ounce and 
a half; gum tragacanth, half an ounce. Beat them 
together into à powder. : 


This compoſition is the trochiſci albi of Razi, brought 
back to its original fimplicity with regard to the in · 
gredients, and without the needleſs trouble of making 
it into troches. It is employed for external purpoſes, 
as in collyria, lotions, and injections, for repelling 
acrimonious humours, and in inflammations. 

812. Compound powder of crabs-claws. L. 
Take of the tips of crabs-claws prepared, one pound; 


_ pearls prepared, red coral prepared, each three 
ounces. Mix them together. 


813. Compound teflaceous powder. 


Take of oyiter- ſhells prepared, one pound; white 


chalk, half a pound. Miz them together. 


This cheap abſorbent powder is at leaſt equally va- 


luable as a medicine with the more. coſtly and com- 
pounded crabs-claw and bezoardic powders of the 
ſhops. Theſe kinds of preparations are given from 
half a Tcruple to half a dram, for abſorbing or deftroy- 
ing ecidities in the firſt paſſages; which ſeems to be 
rhe only good effect that can be reaſonably expected 
from theſe ſimple antacid earths, If they meet with 
no acid to diſſolve them, they promiſe to be injurious 
rather than beneficial. | 
It may here be proper to take notice of a quality 
hitherto little expected from theſe kind of ſubſtances, 
that of ſtrongly promoting putrefaction. Fleſh mixed 
with a ſmall proportion of chalk, and expoſed to a 
heat equal to that of the human body, not only cor- 
rupts ſooner than without this addition, but likewiſe 
in a far greater degree, reſolving in a few days into a 
perfect mucus. - This quality of the abſorbent pow- 
ders (for the diſcovery of which, with many other cu- 
rious experiments on the ſame ſubject, the public are 
obliged to Dr Pringle) ſeems to forbid their uſe in all 
thoſe kinds of fevers where the animal-juices are al- 
ready too much diſpoſed to a putrefactive ſtate. In- 
deed, in fevers of any kind, though frequently em- 
ployed, they are at beſt unſerviceable; and perhaps 
their ill effects would be oftener ſeen, if it was not for 
the quantity of acids uſually given in acute diſeaſes. 


814. Bezoardic powder. L. 
Take of compound powder of crabs-claws, one pound; 


Oriental bezoar prepared, one ounce. Mix them 
together, 


Bezoar has hitherto been an ingredient in the fore- 
going compoſition, which was then called Gaſcoigrs 
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Pa 
powder ; though, .notwithſtanding the addition which 4 I 
this article made to the price, it added nothing to the — 
virtue of the medicine. The college of London hae 
therefore very prudently directed an abſorbent. powder 
without this coſtly article; and compoſed another 
diſtinguiſhed by its name, for the uſe of thoſe who 
expect any particular virtues from it. 


815, 2. Compound powder of contrayerva. 
Take of compound powder of crabs-claws, a pound 


and a half; contrayerva root, five ounces. Make 
them into a powder, L. | 

Take of contrayerva root, fix drams ; Virginian ſnake- 
root, two drams ; Engliſh ſaffron, one dram ; com. 


pound powder of crabs-claws, two ounces. Make 
them into a powder. E. 29 5 | 


Theſe medicines liave a much better claim to the 
title of an alexipharmic and ſudorific than the two 
foregoing compoſitions. The contrayerva, ſnakeroot, 
and ſaffron, by themſelves are ſuch, and prove very 
ſerviceable in low fevers, where the vis vitz is weak, 
and a diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is poſſible that 
the crabs-claw powders are of no farther ſervice than 
as they divide thoſe powerful ingredients, and render 
them ſupportable 'to the ſtomach. | 


| 815, b. Powder of chalk. E. 
Take of white chalk prepared, four ounces ; nutmegs 
and cloves, of each half a dram. Mix them to- 
gether into a powder, which ſupplies the place of 
the troches againſt the heartburn. - 


816. Epileptic powder. 
Take wild valerian root, peony root, of each equal 
parts, Make them into a powder. 


This powder may be looked on as a medicine of 
ſome importance for the purpoſes expreſſed in its title, 
far ſuperior to thoſe of fimilar intention in other phar- 
macopceias. The doſe is from ten grains to half a 


dram for children, and from half a dram to two drams 
for adults. 


817. Compound powder of myrrh. L. 
Take of rue leaves dried, dittany of Crete, myrrh, 
each an ounce and a half; aſaſetida, ſagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, opopanax, each one ounce. Beat 
them together into a powder. 3 
This is a reformation of the troches of myrrh, 2 
compoſition contrived by Razi againſt uterine obſtruc- 
tions. It may be taken in any convenient vehicle, or 
made into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a dram or more 
two or three times a day. 


B18. Powder to promote delivery. 

Take of borax, half' an ounce ; caftor, ſaffron, each 
a dram and a half; oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
oil of amber, fix drops. Beat the ſpecies together 
into a powder, to which add the oils, and mix tht 
whole well together. - 


This medicine has long been held in eſteem for the 
purpoſe expreſſed in its title; 'nevertheleſs, its real effi- 
cacy, and what ſhare thereof is owing to each of the 
ingredients, has not been ſufficiently etermioed: the 
borax, though by ſome thought to be of little = 


portance, docs not perhaps contribute leaſt to its 5 


_ 
* 


The doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram, or ſo 
much as can be conveniently taken up at once on the 

int of a knife. It ſhould be kept in a very cloſe 
veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a confiderable deal of 


its more valuable parts. | | 
819. Compound powder of ſcammony. 
Take of ſcammony, four ounces z calcined hart ſhorn 
prepared, three ounces, Grind them diligently to- 
ether into a powder. L. 
Take of ſcammony, cryſtals of tartar, of each two 
ounces ; mix and rub them together into a very 
fine powder. E. 


Here the ſcammony is divided by the earthy calx 
and falt, and thus rendered ſomewhat more ſoluble, 
and leſs adheſive ; hence its purgative quality is pro- 
moted, at the ſame time that it becomes leſs griping. 
The doſe of the compound is from fifteen grains to h 

a dram. 8 | 


tue. 


820. Compound powder of ſena. L. 
Take of cryſtals of tartar, ſena, each two ounces ; 
ſcammony, half an ounce ; cloves, cinnamon, gin- 
er, each two drams. Powder the ſcammony by 
itſelf, and all the other ingredients together ; then 
mix them. 


This powder is gon as a cathartic, in the doſe of 
two ſcruples or a dram. The ſpices are added, not 
only to divide, but to warm the medicine, and make 
it fit eaſier on the ſtomach. The ſcammony is uſed as 
a ſtimulus to the ſena; the quantity of the latter ne- 
ceſſary for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by ſome more 
powerful material, being too bulky to be conveniently 
taken in this form, | 


821. Sternutatory powder. L. 
Take of aſarum, marjoram, marum-ſyriacum leavez 
dried, lavender flowers dried, each equal weights. 
Rub them together into a powder. | 


822. Cephalic powder. E. 
Take of the leaves of aſarum, three parts; of mar- 
joram, one part. Beat them together into a 
powder. 


The titles of theſe powders ſufficiently expreſs their 


intention, They are both agreeable and efficacious 

errhines, and ſuperior to woll of thoſe uſually ſold 

under the name of herb-ſnuff. 

| 823. Styptic powder, E. 

Take of alum, Bio N 
drams, Make them into a powder. 


This powder is a very powerſul aſtringent. 
824. Compound powder of amber. L. 


Take of amber prepared, gum arabic, each ten drams ; 
juice of hypociſtis, balauſtines, Japan earth, each 
hve drams ; olibanum, half an ounce ; ſtrained 
opium, one dram. 
powder. 


This medicine may be looked upon as an uſeful, 
and tolerably elegant aſtringent; though poſſibly the 
ngredient which it receives its name from, contributes 


ittle to its virtue. Two ſeruples of the compoſition 
contain one grain of opium. F 


Beat them together into a 


an ounce and a half; gum kino, three 
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825. Compound powder of gum tragacanth, L. 
Take of gum tragacanth, gum arabic, marſhmallow 
root, each an ounce and a half; ſtarch, liquorice, 

each half an ounce; dovble-refined ſugar, three 
ounces. Grind them into a powder. 


This powder is a mild emollient ; and hence be- 
comes ſerviceable in heQic caſes, tickling coughs, 
ſtrangury, ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, and other diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thin acrimonious ftate of the 
humours, or an abraſion of the mucus of the in- 
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teſtines: it ſoftens and gives a greater degree of con- 


ſiſtency to the former, and defends the latter from be- 
ing irritated or excoriated by them, The doſe is from 
half a dram to two or three drams, which may be fre- 
quently repeated. 


826. Hiera picra. 

Take of gum extracted from ſocotorine aloes, one 
pound; canella alba, three ounces. Beat them 
ſepparately into powder, and then mix them to- 
ether. I. | 
Take ſocotorine aloes, four ounces ; Virginian ſnake- 
root, ginger, each half an ounce. Mix, and beat 

them into a powder. E. 


Theſe compoſitions were originally directed to be 
made into an electuary: with us, they have been 
rarely uſed in that form, and not often in this of a 
powder, on account of their great nauſeouſneſs. They 


are chiefly employed as the baſis of a tincture called 


tindura ſacra. 


827, a. Aromatic ſpecies. L. 
Take of cinnamon, two ounces ; leſſer cardamom ſeed 
huſked, ginger, long pepper, each one ounce, Beat 
them together into a powder. 


| 827, b. Aromatic powder. E. 
Take of nutmegs, leſſer cardamon ſeeds, ginger, each 
two ounces. Beat them together into a powder, 
to be kept in glaſs veſſels well ſtopped. | 


Both theſe compoſitions are agreeable, bot, ſpicy 
medicines ; and as ſuch may be uſefully taken in cold 
hlegmatic habits and decayed conſtitutions, for warm- 
ing the ſtomach, promoting digeſtion, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera, The doſe 1s from ten 
rains to a ſcruple and upwards. The firſt is conſi- 
Jerably the warmeſt, | 


828. Species of ſcordium without opium. L. 
Take of bole armenic, or French bole, four ounees ; 
ſcordium, two ounces; cinnamon, an ounce and a 
half; ftorax ſtrained, tormentil root, biſtort root, 
gentian, dittany of Crete, galbanum ftrained, gum 
arabic, red roſes, each one ounce ; long peppers 
_ ginger, each half an ounce. Reduce them into 
powder. = | 


See n* 376. 


829. Species of ſcordium with opium. L. | 

Take of ſtrained opium, three drams, Dry it a little, 

that it may eaſily pulverize ; and add it to the 

foregoing ſpecies in the beating, that they may beall 
reduced into a powder together. 


This is the ſpecies of Fracaſtorius's conſection, or 
diaſcordium, which has been hitherto kept in the 
ſhops in the form of an eleQuary only, but is now ju- 
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and without the opium: when made into an elect uary, 
the medicine, in keeping, loſes of its aſtringency, in 
which coobiſts great part of its virtue. As this com- 
poſition has in common practice beeen looked upon as 
a medicine of great conſequence, and its effects de- 
termined by long experience; the college have made 
no farther alteration in its ingredients, han ſubſtitu· 
ting red rofes themſelves to the ſugar of rofes, omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are 8 infignificant, 
and fupplying the Lemnian earth, which with us is 
— _ met with genuine, by a proper increafe of 
the bole. - 


830. Saline cathartic powder. 
Take of vitriolated tartar, cryſtals of tartar, each one 
dram ; ſal prunel, or purified nitre, one ſcruple. 
Make them into a powder. 


This is an uſeful cathartic in inflammatory diſorders 
and a viſcid impure ſtate of the juices. The quantity 
above directed is intended for one doſe, which ſhould 
be accompanied with plentiful dilution. , 


831. Carminative powder. . 
Take of aniſeed, ſweet-fennel ſeed, each two ſcruples; 
inger, one ſcruple; nutmegs, half a ſcruple; fine 
ugar, balf a dram. Reduce them into a powder, 
for four doſes. 


'This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies 
ariſing Com indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which 
hypochondriacal and hyfterical perſons are fubjeR. 
It is likewiſe uſefully given in the gripes of young 
children, either mixed with their or otherwiſe, 


832. Diuretic powder, 


Take of ſal prunel, ten grains; falt of amber, four 


grains; oil of turpentine, three drops; fine ſugar, 
one ſcruple. Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then 
add the ſalts, and grind the whole together. 


This powder is a very efficacious diuretic, and may 
be given to advantage in caſes where the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch forcing medicines is required, The ſalts ſome- 
what abate the heating quality of the oil, aud at the 
ſame time cool and . the paſſages. TS” f 


833. Strengthening powden. | 1 

Fake of extract of Pain back, 12 grains ; ſalt of 
ſteel, two grains; oil of cinnamon, one drop; bang 
ſugar, half a dram. Having mixed the oil with the 
ſugar, add the other ingredients, and grind the 
whole well together for two doſes. n 


This medicine has a much better title to the appal- 
lation of a ffrengthener, than thoſe uſvally met with un- 
der that name in diſpenſatories. Ia lax habits, debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem, the weakneſſes peculiar to 
either ſex, it has generally good effects. 


834. Powder againſt the king's evil. 
Take of burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; nitre, coralline, 
fine fugar, each half a ſcruple. Reduce them iato 
powder. = 41 a; 397329! | 


This powder is recommended in Terspbulous diſor- 


ders and obſtructions of the glands: it is ſuppoſed to 
open and deterge the minute veſſels, and carry off the 
offending matter by urine. Dr Mead informs us, in 


made up with glutinous ſubſtances into little cakes, and 


to paſs by degrees into the ſtomach ; and hence theſe 


P 
his Manuita Medica, that he very frequently experien. ant Il 


ced its good effects; be uſed to give the quantity above 2 
preſcribed, twice a day, with three or four glaſſes of 
the leſs compounded lime-water along with each doſe; 
if the patient was much emaciated, Sa lime-water way 
mixed with about an equal quantity of milk, 


835. Vermifuge powder, 

1. Take of tavſy flowers, worm-ſeed, each three drams; 
ſalt of ſtee], one dram. Make them into a powder, 

2. Take of tip reduced into fine powder, two drams; 
ethiops mineral, half 2 drem; fine ſugar, one ſeruple. 
Mix them well together. 4 

3+ Take of choice rhubarb, three dramg ; ſcammany, 
calomel, each one dram, Mix, and make them into 
a powder. | 


All theſe. compoſitions are well calculated for the 
pon expreſſed ia the title. The firſt is given in ho- 
pitals, in doſes of half a dram twice a day; which 
uantity contains about four grains and a half of the 
2 of ſteel. The ſecond is divided into three or four 
doſes, one of which is taken every morning, and a ca- 
thartic on the day following. The third, which is a 
briſk purgative, is uſed in the quantity of half a dram, 
after the others have been premiſed; or it is taken once 
or twice a week without their aſſiſtance. 


836. Compound powder of jalap. E. 
Take of jatap root, one ounce ; harm of tartar, two 
ounces. Mix, and rub them together into a very 
fine powder. ZE. | 


837. Daver's ſweating powder. 

Take of vitriolated —— 74 — and an balf; 
opium, powdered ipecacuanha root, of each half an 
ounce. Mix, agd rub them well together into a fine 
n | | 


Scr. II. Troches and Lozenges. 
836. TaocEs and lozenges are compoſed of powders 


afterwards dried. This form is. principally made uſe of 
for the more commodious exhibition of certain medicines, 
by fitting them to diſſolve ſlowly in the moutb, fo as 


preparations have generally a confiderable proportion of 

ar or other materials grateful to the palate. Some 
powders have likewiſe been reduced into troches, with 
a view to their preſervation ; though poſſibly for no 
very good reaſons: far the moiſtening, and afterwards 
drying them in the air, mult in this light be of greater 
injury than any advantage accruing from this farm can 
counterbalance. 


| General rules for making trochet. 
I. The three firſt roles laid down for making powders, 
are alſo to be obſerved in the powders for troches. | 
II. If the maſs. proves fo glutinous as to ſtick to the 
fingers in making up, the hands may be anointed 
with any- convenient ſweet or aromatic oil; or elle 
ſprinkled with powder of ſtarch, or with that of li- 

a S720 38 

ITI, In order to thoroughly dry the troches, put them 
on an, inverted ſieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and fre- 
_ quently turn them. ; N ö 
IV. "Troches are to kept in glaſs veſſels, or in eart en 
ones well glazed, , 638. Wii 
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838, a. White pectoral troches. 


Prepara” 
ions. 
— ſtarch, an ounce and a half; liquorice, ſix drams ; 


Take of double-refined fugar, a pound and a half; 


Florence orris root, balf an ounce. Reduce theſe in- 
gredients into powder, which is to be made up into 
troches with a proper quantity of mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, 

Take of white ſugar, one pound; gum arabic, two 
ounces ; ſtarch, one ounce z Florentine orrice root, 


one ounces. Make them into troches with roſe-wa- 


ter. 


Theſe compoſitions are very agreeable pectorals, and 
may be uſed at pleafure. They are calculated for ſoft- 
ening acrimonious humours, and allayiog the tickling 
in the throat which provokes coughing. 


838, b. Black pectoral troches. 

Take of extract of liquorice, gum arabic, each four 
ounces z white ſugar, eight ounces. Boil the extract 
and gum in a ſufficient quantity of water till they 
are diſſolved : then having ſtrained the liquor, add 
to it the ſugar, and evaporate the mixture over a 

entle fire, till it is of a proper conſiſtence for being 
— into troches. E. ; 


This compoſition 1s deſigned for the ſame purpoſes 
as the white pectoral troches above deſcribed. 


838, . Pedtoral troches with opium. E. 

Take of opium, balſam of Peru, of each one dram ; 
fine ſugar, two drams ; of the maſs for black pecto- 
ral troches, ſeven qunces. Rub the opium very well 
with the balſam and fugar; then gradually add the 
maſs of troches well ſoftened with warm water. 
When all is very accurately mixed, form it into 
troches, each weighing 15 grains. 


| 839. Red. lead trochet. 

Take of red-lead, half an ounce; corroſive m 
ſublimate, one ounce; crumb of the fineſt bread, 
four ounces. Make them up with -roſe-water into 
oblong troches. 


Red-lead troches are employed only for external pur- 
poſes as eſcharotics : they are powerfully ſuch, and re- 
quire a good deal of caution in their uſe. 


840. Troches of nitre. 
Take of nitre purified, four ounces; double-refined ſu- 
gar, one pound. Make them into troches with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth. . 
Take of nitre, three ounces; fine fugar, nine ounces. 
Powder thera together, and make them into troche 
with mucilage of gum tragacanth. E. | 


This is a very agreeable form for the exhibition of 
nitre; though, when the ſalt is thus taken without any 
liquid (if the quantity is conſiderable) it is apt to oc- 
calion uneaſinefs about the ſtomach, which can only be 
prevented by large dilution with aqueous liquors. 


84. Troches of fqralls. L. 
Take of baked ſquills, half a pound; wheat flour, four 
ounces, Beat them together, and form the mals in- 
to troches, which are to be dried with a gentle heat. 


This Tg" a 8 
W aration is uſed only as an ingredient in the 


842. Troches e bur. | 

Take of flowers of ſulphur, th 7 ounces; double- 
refined ſugar, four ounces. Beat them together ; and, 
adding ſome mucilage of quince ſeeds, form them 
into troches. Z. 

Take of flowers of ſulphur, two ounces; flowers of ben- 
zoin, one ſeruple; white ſugar, four ounces; facti- 
tions cinnabar, half a dram. Mucilage of gum tra- 
_ as much as is ſufficient. Mix, and make 
them into troches, according to art. 


Theſe compoſitions are to be conſidered only as a- 
reeable forms for the exhibition of ſulphur, no altera- 
tion or addition being here made to its virtue ; unleſg 
that by the flowers of the benzoin in the ſecond pre- 
ſcription, the medicine is ſuppoſed to be rendered more 
efficacious as a pectoral. 


843. Troches of Fapan earth. L. 
Take of Japan earth, gum arabic, each two ounces ; 
ſugar of roſes, 16 ounces, Beat them together; and 
dropping in ſome water, make them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, with the addition of am- 
bergris and muſk, which are here more prudently omit- 
ted, has long been in ſome eſteem as a mild reſtringent, 
&c. under the title of catechu. Theſe troches are ſuf- 
ficiently palatable, and of conſiderable ſervice in ſome 
kinds of coughs, thin acrid defluxions, diarrhœas, 
&C. | 


844. Cardialgic lozenget. L. 

Take of chalk prepared, four ounces; crabs-claws pre- 
pared, two ounces z bole armenic, or French bole, 
half an ounce ; outmegs, one ſeruple; double-refi- 
ned ſugar, three ounces. Reduce theſe ingredients 
into powder, and make them into troches with water. 


This compoſition is calculated againſt that uneaſy 
ſenſation at the ſtomach, improperly called the beart- 
burn; in which it oftentimes gives immediate relief, by 
abſorbing and neutralizing the acid juices that occafion 


this diſorder. The abſorbent powders here made uſe of 


are of the moſt powerful kind, though there does not 
ſeem to be any occaſion for uſing more than one of 
them. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that abſorbent com- 
politions, though very effectual for the intention, are 
accompanied. with an inconvenience, which is frequently 
complained of in their uſe; their binding the belly. 
The following is free from this inconvenience. 


845. Laxative antacid lozenges. 

Take of magneſia alba, fix ounces; double-refined ſy- 
gar, three ounces; nutmegs, one ſcruple. Mix them 
well together, and form them into troches with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth. 


| 846. Sugar of roſes. L. 

Take of red-roſe 2 24 -= the heels, and ha- 
ſtily dried, one ounce ;* double-refined ſugar, one 
pound. Reduce them ſeparately into powder; then 
mix, and moiſten them with water, that they may 
be formed into troches, which are to be dried by a 
gentle heat. 


This preparation is chiefly valued for its agreeable- 
neſs to the eye and palate. Some likewile eſteem * 
0 : medi- 


tions. 
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Prepara- medicinally, as a light reſtringent; and look upon it, 

tions. not undeſervedly, as an excellent addition to milk in 
phthifical and heQic caſes. 


847. Anthelmintic ſugar cakes. | 
1. Take of powdered tin, half a dram; fine ſugar, half 
an ounce; roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity to make 
then into a mals for tablets. 
2. Take of ſcammony, mercurius dulcis, each four 
ins; fine ſugar, half an ounce; roſe-water, a ſuf- 

Lien quantity to make them into tablets. 


\ 


Theſe compoſitions are calculated for children, who 
are not eaſily prevailed upon to take anthelmintic me- 
dicines in leſs agreeable forms. If the firlt is made uſe 
of, it muſt be repeated three or four mornings ſucceſ- 
ſively, after which a purge is to be taken; the ſecond, 
if it requires a repetition, is to be given only every o- 
ther morning. The proportions of the ingredients are 
to be varied, according to the age and ſtrength of the 
patient. | 


848. Nerve troches. 

Take of compound ſpirit of lavender, 60 drops; oil of 
cinnamon, oil of roſemary, each four drops; Flo- 
rence orrice root, two drams; fine ſugar, one ounce; 
mucilage of gum tragacanth, as much as will reduce 
them into a maſs, which is to be formed into troches 
of about balf a ſcruple each. 


One or two of theſe troches taken occaſionally, and 
ſuffered to diſſolve in the mouth, prove ſerviceable to 
thoſe who are ſubje& to paralytic and other nervous 
diſorders. Warm aromatic medicines, given in this 
form and manner, are ſuppoſed, from their flow diſſo- 
lution in the moutb, to affe& the nervous ſyſtem more 
immediately than if received at once into the ſtomach. 


849. Purging tablets. | 
Take of cryftals of tartar, half an ounce; ſcammony, 
three drams; oil of cinnamon, four drops; double- 
refined ſugar, eight ounces. Make them up with 
roſe-water into troches, weighing each about a dram. 


This is a ſufficiently elegant form for purgative 
troches. Each of the tablets contains two grains and 
a half of ſcammony. 


850. Rhubarb treches. 
Take of creme of tartar, rhubarb, each two drams ; 
freſh lemon-peel, half a dram; fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches with roſe-water. 


Two drams of theſe troches contain about ſeven 


grains of rhubarb, and as much creme of tartar. 


851. Kunckel antimonial tablets. 

Take of the beſt Hunga. ian antimony, levigated into 
an impalpable powder, three drams and a half; ſweet 
almonds peeled, freſh pine-nuts, each half an ounce; 
cinnamon, one dram ; lefſer cardamom ſeeds huſk- 
ed, half a dram; double-refined ſugar, four ounces. 
Diffolve the ſugar in equal quantities of cinnamon- 
water and roſe-water; then mix therewith the other 
ingredients, and form the whole into tablets weigh- 
ing one dram each. e 


Theſe tablets were brought into eſteem by Kunckel, 
at a time when the internal uſe of crude antimony was 


almoſt univerſally reckoned poiſonous. He had re- 
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courſe to them as a deſperate medicine, in violent paing 


Part ) 
and contractions of the arms, after all the common me Prpes 
thods of cure had been uſed without any relief ; and 
being happily, in a ſhort time, perfectly freed from his 
complaints, he made trial of them in ſeveral other caſes 
with remarkable ſucceſs. He ſeems to have begun with 
doſes of four or five grains, (that is,. one of the tablets 
above preſcribed); which were repeated thrice a day, and 
gradually increaſed to a dram or more of the antimony 
every day. 


852. Sialagogue troches, | 

Take of pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; maſtich, two 
drams; oil of cloves and marjoram, each one dram : 
yellow wax, a ſufficient quantity. Make them into 
troches or pellets. | | 


One of theſe troches is to be occaſionally held in the 
mouth, and chewed, to promote a diſcharge of ſaliva; 
which they effect by warming and ſtimulating the ſa- 
lival glands. 


$53. Stomachic troches. 

Take of hard extract of Peruvian bark, one dram; oil 
of cinnamon, oil of mint, each ten drops; fine ſugar, 
four ounces. Make them into troches, with muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth. 


Theſe troches are of ſervice for warming and ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, and promo- 
ting digeſtion; for theſe purpoſes they are as effectual 
as any thing that can well be contrived in this form. 


; SECT. III. Pills. 

854. To this form are peculiarly adapted thoſe 
drugs which operate in a ſmall doſe; and whoſe nau- 
ſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell require them to be 
concealed from the palate. : 

Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly in the ſtomach, and 
produce the moſt gradual and laſting effects, of all the 
internal forms. This is, in ſome caſes, of great advan- 
tage; in others, it is a. quality not at all deſirable; 

and ſometimes it may even be of dangerousconſequence, 
particularly with regard to emetics, which if they paſs 

the ſtomach undifſolved, and afterwards exert them- 
ſelves in the inteſtines, operate there as violent ca- 
thartics. | 

Hence emetics are, among us, ſcarce ever given in 
pills. And hence to the refinous and difficultly ſoluble 
ſubſtances, ſaponaceous ones ought to be added, in or- 
der to promote their ſolution. ' | | 

Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated juices, are ſometimes 
ſoft enough to be made into pills, without addition : 
where any moiſture is requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more 
proper than ſyrups or conſerves, as it unites more rea- 
dily with them, and does not ſenſibly increaſe their 
bulk. Light, dry powders, require ſyrup or mucila- 
ges; and the more ponderous, as the mercurial and 
other metallic preparations, thick honey, conſerve, or 
extracts. , $508 | 

Light powders require about half their weight of 
ſyrup ; of honey, about three-fourths their weight ; to 
reduce them into a due conſiſtence for forming pills. 
Half a dram of the maſz will make five or ſix pills of 

a moderate ſize. 


General rules for making pills. 
I. The three firſt rules, formerly laid down for — 


— w — — — — 
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Prepard- king powdery are here alſo to be carefully ob- 
— on * and inſpiſſated juices are to be firſt ſoften- 
ed with the liquid preſcribed : then add the pow- 
ders, and continue beating them all together till 
they are perfectly mixed. | 
111. The maſſes for pills are beſt kept in bladders, 
which ſhould be moiſtened now and then with ſome 
kind of liquid that the maſs was made up with, or 
with ſome proper aromatic oil, 


855. Ethiopic pills. E. 

Take of quickſilver, fix drams ; honey, half an onnce; 
golden ſulphur of antimony, gum guaiacum in 
powder, of each half an ounce. Having rubbed 
the quickſilver with the honey in a glaſs mortar, 
till the globules ceaſe to appear, add the ſulphur of 
antimony : then with mucilage of gum arabic make 


them into a maſs of a proper conſiſtence for pills. 


Theſe pills reſemble Dr Plummer's, deſcribed in 
the Edin. Eſſays, (ſee no 773. ſupra;) to which they 
are preferable in one reſpect, that they are leſs apt to 
run off by ſtool, They are an uſeful alterative both, 
in cutaneovs and venereal diſorders. One-fourth part 
of the quantity above preſcribed may be made into 60 
pills ; of which from one to four may be taken every 
pight and morning, the patient keeping moderately 
warm during the whole time that this courſe is conti- 
nued. | 


856. Aromatic pills. L. 

Take of ſocotorine aloes, an ounce and a half; gum 
vaiacum, one ounce z aromatic ſpecies, balſam of 

| ny each half an ounce. Reduce the aloes and 

gum guaiacum ſeparately into powder ; then mix 

them with the reſt, and make the whole into a maſs 

with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of orange-peel. 


Theſe pills, taken in ſmall doſes, as half a ſcruple 
er little more, and occafionally repeated, warm the 
Romach, and by degrees the whole habit, and promote 
rſpiration and all the natural fecretions. If the doſe 
n conſiderable, they operate gently by ſtool: and if 
continued for ſome time in ſmaller doſes, they prove 
at length purgative, or introduce a ſalutary looſeneſs. 


857. Alcetic pills. 

Take of ſocotorine aloes in powder, extract of gentian, 
of each two onnces ; ſal polychreſt in powder, half 
an ounce, Mix, and make them into a maſs of 
Pills with-fimple ſyrup. 


858. Jalap pills. E. 
Take of extract of jalap, two ounces ; aromatic ſpe- 
cies, half an ounce ; fimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. Beat them into a maſs. 


This compoſition was firſt received into the former 
edition of the pharmacopœia. One of the ſame kind, 
with powdered jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of the extract, 


is uſed in fome of the London hoſpitals, as a cheap and 
effeQual purge. | | 


859. Pills of ſcammony with alben. 

Take of ſocotorine aloes, one dram; aromatic ſpecies,. 
balf a dram; ſcammony, one ſcruple ; ſoft extract 
liquorice, as much as is ſufficient to reduce them 


into a maſs of a due Confiſtence for being formed in- Prepara- 


to pills. tions. _ 


This warm purgative is recommended for removing 
the crudities, &c. after a ſurfeit or debauch, and for 
preventing arthritic and other complaints incident to 
thoſe who live high. The quantity above preſcribed 
may be made into 3o pills, of which five or fix are to 
be taken' for a doſe. 


860. The more ſimple colocynth pills, L. 

Take of pith of colocynth, ſcammony, each two oun- 
ces; oil of cloves, two drams. Pulverize the colo- 
quintida and ſcammony by themſelves, then mix in 
the oil, and make the whole into a maſs with ſyrup 
of buckthorn. 


The operator ſhould be careful, in pulverifing the 
colocynth, to avoid the finer particles that fly off from 
it; which, though they do not conſiderably affect the 
mouth or fauces, have ſometimes been obſerved to oc- 
caſion violent purging. The drug ſhould firſt be well 
dried, cut with ſheers into ſmall pieces, and freed from 
the ſeeds ; then rub it in an oiled mortar, adding a 
few drops of ſweet oil occaſionally during the tritura- 
tion : ky Than mix this powder with the powdered 
ſcammony, add the eſſential oil prefcribed, and make 
the mixture into a maſs, as above directed. The com- 
polition 1s apt to grow ſtiff and dry in keeping, and 
therefore ought to be made pretty ſoft at firit : the 
pills ſhould be formed as they are wanted ; for when 
long kept, they become ſo hard, as to have ſometimes 
paſſed through the inteſtines undiflolved. 

Theſe pills (formerly called pilulæ de duobus, or pills 
of two ingredients) are very ſtrong cathartics, aud 
ought not to be ventured upon in caſes where leſs vio- 
lent medicines will take effect. They have been often 
made uſe of in large doſes, along with large doſes alſo- 
of mercurials, in venereal complaints, both in recent 
gonorrhceas, and in the ſwellings and inflammations 
which ſometimes follow from the ſuppreſſion of the dif. 
charge; but in both theſe caſes they are apparently 
improper, as they generally injure the conſtitution, 
and as the latter complaint is for the moſt part aggra- 
vated by them. The doſe is from 15 grains to half a 
dram: ſome have imprudently gone as far as two 
ſcruples. 


861, The pills called cochiæ. E. 


Take of coloquintida, one ounce ; ſcammony, ſoco- 
torine aloes, each two ounces ; vitriolated tartar, 
two drams ; oil of cloves, two drams ; m—— of: 

um arabic, a ſufficient quantity. Powder the aloes, 
OD and ſalt, together; then add the colo- 
cynth in very fine powder, and the oil; laſtly, with 
the mucilage make the whole into a mals of pills. 


This compoſition, like the foregoing, is ſtrongly 
cathartic z not leſs effectual, though ſomewhat leſs ir- 
ritating. 

862. Colocynth pills with aloet. L. 

Take of ſocotorine aloes, ſcammony, each two ounces; 
pith of colocynth, one ounce z. oil of cloves, two 
drams. | Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately reduced 
to powder; then mix in the oil, and make the 
whole into a maſs with ſyrup of buckthorn, < 

* 
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By the diminution of coloquintida in this preſcrip- 
tion, the ingredients are reduced to the proportions 
wherein they are ſet down in the original of Galen; 
and what is of greater conſequence, the medicine be- 
comes leſs ungrateful to the ſtomach, and leſs virulent 


in its operation. 


863. Deobſtruent pills, L. 

Take of the aromatic pills, three ounces ; rhubarb, 
extract of gentian, ſalt of ſteel, each one ounce; 
ſalt of wormwood, half an ounce. Beat them to- 
gether into a maſs, with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. 


It is difficult to bring this maſs into the due con- 
ſiſtence, the two falts acting upon one another ſo as 
to make it ſwell and crumble. Notwithſtanding the 
alkaline ſalt employed, the pill does not prove at all 
alkaline ; for the acid of the ſalt of ſteel forſakes its 
metal, and unites with the alkali into a vitriolated 
tartar : whence ſome have propoſed uſing, inſtead of 
the two ſalts here directed, an ounce of vitriolated tar- 
tar already made, and half an ounce of any of the cal- 
ces of iron : this, they obſerve, prevents the inconve- 
niency abovementioned, without making any apparent 
alteration in the quality of the medicine. 


864. Chalybeate ecphractic wp 

Take of the maſs of common pills, called Rufus s pills 
deſcribed hereafter, one ounce and a half; gum 
ammoniacum, refin of guaiacum, each half an ounce; 
ſalt of flee), five drams ; ſyrup of orange-peel, as 

much as is ſufficient to reduce the whole into. a 
maſs. 


Both theſe and the foregoing pills are very well cal- 
culated for anſwering the intention expreſſed in the 
title. A dram of the maſs may be made into 12 
Pills, and two or three of theſe taken every night, or 
oftener, in chlorotic, or other caſes, where warm, ape- 
rient, or deobſtruent medicines are proper. 


865. Purging deobſiruent pills. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, extract of black hellebore, 


ſcammony, each one ounce ; gum ammoniacum, re- 
fin of guaiacum, each half an ounce ; vitriolated 
tartar, two drams ; effential oil of juniper-berries, 

one dram. Beat them into a maſs, with a ſvfficient 
quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn. 


This compoſition may be given from eight or ten 
grains to a ſcruple or half a dram, according as it is 
intended to keep the belly open or to purge. Half a 
dram of the maſs contains about fix grains of each of 
the capital purgative ingredients; alves, ſcammony, 
and extract of hellebore. 


866. Fetid pills. 

Take of aſafetida, Ruſſia caſtor, each one dram and a 
half; camphor half a dram; oil of hartſhorn, 24 
drops. Beat the camphor with the aſafetida, then 
add the caſtor and oil of hartſhorn, and make the 
whole into a maſs. 


867. Gum pills. 

Take of galbanum, opopanax, myrrh, fagapenum, 
each. one ounce; aſafetida, half an ounce, Make 
them into a maſs with ſyrup of ſaffron. L. 

Take of aſafetida, galbanum, myrrh, of each two 

. ounces; reQified oil of amber, one dram, Mix 


1. Take of afafetida, wood-ſoot; myrrh, each two 


Take of pure quickſilver, one ounce; refin of guaia- 
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and make them into & maſs with common ſyrup, E. Prepara 


All theſe pills are deſigned for antihyſterics and em.. 
menagogues, and very well calculated for anſwerin 
thoſe intentions: half a ſcruple, a ſcruple, or more 
may be taken every night or oftener. | : 


The following compoſitions are calculated for the 
ſame intentions as the foregoing deobſtruent, fetid, and 


gum pills. 


ounces ; oil of amber, one dram and a half; ſyrup 
of ſugar, a ſufficient quantity. Mix, and make them 
into a maſs, according to art. | 

2. Take of aſafetida, one dram; martial flowers, half 
a dram; oil of amber, eight drops; balſam of Pe- 
ru, a ſufficient quantity to reduce them into a maſs, 

3. Take of aſafetida, gum ammoniacum, myrrh, aloes, 
ruſt of ſtee] prepared, extract of gentian, each one 
ſcruple ; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will make 
the other ingredients into a maſs. 

4. Take of 7 banum, one dram; falt of ſteel, half a 
dram; aſafetida, aromatic ſpecies, each one ſeruple; 
tincture of myrrh, as much as will make them into 
a maſs. | 

A dram of either of the maſſes is to be made into 

12 pills, one or two of which may be taken for a doſe 

twice or thrice a-day. 


868. Mercurial pills. | 
Take of purified quickfilver, honey, each one ounce; 
crumb of bread, two ounces.* Grind them toge- 
ther in a glaſs-mortar till the mercurial globules 
ceaſe to appear; then add a ſvfficient quantity ot 
common ſyrup, and make the whole into a maſs ac- 
cording to art. E. 
Take of quickſilver, five drams; Straſburgh turpen- 
tine, two drams; cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; 
rhubarb powdered, one dram. Grind the quick#l- 
ver with the turpentine until they are perfectly in- 
corporated ; then let the other ingredients be beat 
up with this mixture into a maſs. If the turpen- 
tine happens to be too.thick, ſoften it with a little 
oil- olive. L. 


869. Laxative mercurial pills. 


cum, extract of hellebore, powdered rhubarb, each 
half an ounce; common ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. Grind the quickſilver with the refin of guaia- 
cum until they are perfealy incorporated; then 
add the other ingredients, and beat the whole into 
a maſs according to art. 
The three foregoing compoſitions are uſeful mercu- 
rial pills ; the ri as an alterative, the other two as 
purgative mercurials. They are all, however, liable 
to an inconvenience, uncertainty in regard to their 
ſtrength: for the mercury is but looſely united with 
the other ingredients, and very apt to ſeparate and run 
together in its original form; in which ſtate it never 
exerts its proper virtue: though it appears perfect 
extinguiſhed by the matters it is ground with at firſt, 
part of it is apt to be ſpued out on beating up the 
mixture with the other ingredients into a mals. | 


— | - 870. Gamboge pille. 5 
Take of ſocotorine aloes, extract of black bellebore, 
gamboge, 
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Compoli- 
tions. 


gamboge, mercurius dulcis, each two drams ; eſ- 
fential oil of juniper-berries, half a dram ; ſyrup of 
buckthorn, a ſufficient quantity, Beat them into a 
maſs. 92 2 12 : 

This is a ſtrong mercurial purgative, in which the 
mercurial preparation 1s not liable to the uncertainty 
which the crude quickſilver is accompanied with in the 
foregoing compoſitions. The doſe is from 10 or 15 
grains to half a dram. 


871, a. Thebatcy commonly called the pacific pills. E. 
Take of opium, half an ounce ; extract of liquorice, 
two ounces ; Caſtile ſoap, an ounce and a half; Ja- 
maica pepper, one ounce. Soften the opium and 
extract ſeparately with water; then mix them toge- 
ther, and add the ſoap and pepper in powder ; af- 
ter which beat all well together into a maſs. 


871, b. Saponaceous pills, L. 

Take of almond- ſoap, four ounces ; ſtrained opium, 
half an onnce ; eſſence of lemons, one dram. Soft- 
en the opium with a little wine; and then beat it 
with the reſt, until they are perfectly mixed. 


Theſe are introduced in the room of thoſe former- 
ly ſo much celebrated under the name of Sarkey's or 
Matthews's pills. The ſoap promotes the ſolution of 
the opium in the ſtomach, and thus occaſions it to 
act the more quickly. The eſſence of lemons, in the 
lat of theſe preſcriptions, gives an agreeable flavour, 
makes the medicine fit eaſier on the ſtomach, and pre- 
vents a nauſea, which it would otherwiſe be apt to oc- 
caſion. Ten grains of the pill contain nearly one 
grain of opium. 


871, e. Storax pills, L. 

Take of ſtrained ſtorax, two ounces; ſaffron, one 
ounce; ſtrained opium, five drams. Beat them to 
gether till perfectly united. | 
Theſe are contrived for diſſolving more ſlowly in th 
ſtomach than the ſaponaceous pills, and conſequently 
producing more gradual and laſting effects. 


871, d. Olibanum pills. E. 

Take of olibanum, two ounces; myrrh, one ounce ; 
opium, five drams; balſam of Peru, two drams ; 
common ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. Make them 


= a maſs; which ſupplies the place of the ſtorax 
pills, 


872. Pedoral pills. 
Take of gum ammoniacum, half an ounce ; balſam of 
Tolu, two drams ; flowers of benzoin, Engliſh ſaf- 
tron, each one dram; common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity, Make them into a maſs according to art. 


This compoſition is very well contrived for promo- 
g expectoration; and may be uſefully given in com- 
mon colds, and in difficulty of breathing proceeding 


from viſcid phlegm : the doſe is from fix or eight 
gras to a ſeruple or more. 


873. Rufuss pills. I; 
* of ſocotorine aloes, two ounces; myrrh, ſaf- 
2 each one ounce, Make them into a maſs with 
N yrup of ſaffron. L. 
ake of ſocotorine aloes, two ounces; myrrh, one 


ounce ; ſaffro 4 
Ys! VIII. n, half an ounce. Beat _ into a 


tin 
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maſs with a proper quantity of ſyrup of orange- Compoſi- 
peel. p | tons, 
The pills, given to the quantity of half a dram 

or two ſcruples, prove conſiderably cathartic; but they 

anſwer much better purpoſes in ſmaller doſes as laxa- 
tives or alteratives. | 


874. Squill pills. 

Take of Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce ; gum ammoniacum, 
millepedes prepared, freſh ſquills, each half an 
ounce ; balſam of Copaiba, as much as is ſufficient, 
Reduce them into a maſs according to art. 


This is an elegant and commodious form for the ex- 
hibition of ſquills, whether for promoting expectora- 
tion, or in the other intentions to which that medicine 
is applied. 


875. Pills againſt the dyſentery. 

Take of yellow wax, half an ounce ; ſpermaceti, Ja- 
pan earth, each one dram; oil of cinnamon, twelve 
drops. Make them into a maſs. 

This medicine has often been of great benefit for 
the purpoſe expreſſed in its title ; at the ſame time 
ſtrengthening the inteſtines, and covering them with a 
ſoft mucus, which defends them from being irritated 
by the acrimony of the humours. Each half dram of 
the maſs may be formed into five or fix pills for one or 
two doſes. 


876. Spermacett pills. 

Take of ſpermaceti, one dram; white ſugar- candy 
in powder, two drams; balſamic ſyrup, as much as 
is ſufficient. Grind the ſpermaceti with the ſugar 
till they are perfectly mixed; then adding the ſy- 
rup, rub them with a warm peſtle into an uniform 
maſs, 

Where ſpermaceti cannot be commodiouſly exhibi- 
ted in any other form, three or four moderate-fized 
pills, made from this maſs, may be taken two or three 
times a-day, in eroſions of the viſcera by acrimonious 
humours, tickling coughs, and other like diſorders. 


877. Plummer”s pills, E. 

Take of ſweet mercury, golden ſulphur of antimony, 
of each fix drams; extract of liquorice, half an 
ounce; rub the mercury with the ſulphur till they 
are thoroughly incorporated ; then add the extract, 
and with mucilage of gum arabic make the whole 
into a mals. 


SECT. IV. Boluſes. 

878. BoLvses differ little in conſiſtence from elec- 
tuaries, being only ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to retain 
their figure without ſpreading or falling flat. 

This form is very convenient for the exhibition of 
the more powerful medicines, which require their do- 
ſez to be exactly adjuſted, as the ſtronger alexiphar- 
macs, cathartics, and opiates. As boluſes are chiefly 
intended for immediate uſe, volatile ſalts, and other 
materials, which, if the maſs was to be kept, would 
exhale or ſwell it, are frequently admitted into them. 

The quantity of a bolus very ſeldom exceeds a dram : 
if the ingredients are of the lighter kind, even this 
will be too bulky to be commodiouſly ſwallowed down. 

The lighter powders are made up with ſyrup; a 
ſcruple pr 26 grains of the powder, with as much [y- 
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The more ponderous powders, as the mercurial 
ones, are commonly made up with conſerve, ſyrups 
ſcarce holding them together. For the teſtaceous 
powders alſo an addition of conſerve is uſed ;. though, 
if made up with this alone, they would be too bulky. 

Both the light and ponderous powders may be con- 
veniently made up with mucilage, which increaſes the 
bulk leſs than the other additions, and occaſions them 
to paſs down more freely. 

The officinal pharmacopceias have no formula of this 
kind : moſt of the following compoſitions are taken 
from our hoſpitals. 


879. Alexipharmac bolus. 

1. Take of compound powder of contrayerva, half a 
ſcruple ; ſyrup of wild poppies, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make it into a bolus. 

2. Take of contrayerva root, half a ſcruple ; ſyrup 
of ſaffron, as much as is ſufficient. Make them 
into a bolus, 

Take of Virginian ſnakeroot, half a ſcruple ; con- 

fection of kermes, as much as is ſufficient. Mix 

and make them into a bolus. 

4- Take of Virginian ſnakeroot, contrayerva root, 

each eight grains; ſaffron, three grains; ſyrup of 
meconium, a ſufficient quantity to reduce them into 

a bolus. 

5. Take of camphor, two grains ; ſaffron, five grains; 
cordial confection, one ſeruple. Mix oo we 
them into a bolus. 

6. Take of camphor, two NV nitre, contrayerva 
root, each ten grains; ſyrup of elove - july flowers, 
as much as will make them into a bolus. 

7. Take of muſk, ten grains; ſalt of hartſhorn, or 
of ſal ammoniac, five grains; Thebaic extract, half 
a grain; ſyrup of ſaffron, a ſufficient quantity. 
Make them into a bolus. 

Theſe boluſes are defigned for low depreſſed fevers, 
in which medicines of this kind are generally preſcri- 
bed, for keeping up the vis vitæ, railing the pulſe, 
and promoting a diaphoreſis. The compoſitions differ 
in ſtrength, nearly according to the order in which 
they ſtand. The laſt is of great power, and deſigned 
chiefly for caſes accompanied with convulfive ſymp- 
toms, which are often abated by it. 


880. Caſtor bolus. 

Take of caſtor,. one ſcruple; ſalt of hartſhorn, five 
grains; or oil of hartſhorn, five drops; ſimple ſy- 
rup, a ſufficient quantity. Make them into a bolus, 
This medicine is given in hyſterical and hypochon- 

driacal diſorders, and likewiſe as an alexipharmac in 

fevers. Its virtues, which are great and unqueſtion- 

* ſcem to depend more on the fetid animal-oil, or 

volatile ſalt, than on the drug from whence it takes 

its name. 
881. Diaphoretic bolus. 

Take of compound powder of contrayerva, crude ſal 
ammoniac, each one ſcruple; ſimple ſyrup, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to form them into a bolus, | 


This bolus is given in fevers, and other caſes where 
a diaphoreſis is to be promoted. Sal ammonigc is for 


this purpoſe one of the moſt efficacious of the neutral. 
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Compoſi- rup as will bring it to a due confiſtence, makes a bo- 
tions. us ſufficiently large. 
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ſalts. It requires, however, when thus given in a ſo. Compat, 
lid form, to be aſſiſted by warm diluents, frequently tiong, 

repeated; which not only promote its action, but — 
likewiſe prevent its fitting uneaſy on the ſtomach, 


882. Diuretic bolus. | 

Take of freſh ſquills, fix grains; compound powder 
of arum, ten grains; ginger, five grains; ſyrup of 
orange peel, a ſufficient quantity. Make them into 

a bolus, 


This compoſition is recommended by Dr Mead, to 
be taken every morning in hydropic caſes, for promo- 
ting urine, He obſerves, that in theſe diſorders, diy. 
retic medicines vary greatly in their effects, thoſe which 
anſwer ſufficiently in one perſon failing in another ; 
and that the ſquill and its preparations are of all others 
thoſe which moſt generally ſucceed. 


883. Bolus againſt the dyſentery, 

Take of the cordial fer 2 ah French bole, each one 
ſcruple ; thebaic extract, one grain. Make them 
into a bolus. 


This compoſition is excellently well calculated for 
the purpoſe expreſſed in its title. Dr Mead aſſures us, 
that he has never found any one medicine more effec- 
tual, either for reſtraining the flux, or healing the ex- 
ulcerated membranes. Previous to the uſe of this or 
other like medicines, the firſt paſſages muſt be clean - 


ſed by mild emetics and cathartics, as ipecacoanha and 
rhubarb. 


884. Emmenagogue bolus. 

Take of ſocotorine aloes, eight grains; ſaffron, four 
grains; Guinea pepper, two grains; oil of ſavin, 
two drops; conſerve of rue, as much as is ſufficient 
to reduce them into a due conſiſtence. 
Take of black hellebore root, eight grains; freſh 
Muills, four grains; effential of of pepper-mint, 
two drops; conſerve of orange-peel, as much as is 
ſufficient to make them into a bolus. 


Theſe are medicines of great power for promoting 
or exciting the menſtrual flux. The firſt is calculated 
for lax phlegmatic habits; the other for perſons of a 
ſanguine temperament, where chalybeate medicines 
cannot be borne. 


88 5. Febrifuge bolus. 

Take of Peruvian bark, one ſcruple ; caſcarilla, half 
a ſcruple : mucilage of quince ſeeds, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a bolus. 


This elegant compoſition is excellently well adapted 
to the cure of intermittent fevers, and may be given 
in caſes where the Peruvian bark by itſelf would be 
leſs proper. Where aromatics, chalybeates, bitters, 
&c. are alſo requiſite, they are either to be premiſed, 
or occaſionally interpoſed. 


886. Hyſteric bolus. 

Take of muſk, aſafetida, each fix ins; caſtor, 
half a ſeruple; ſyrup of faffron, as much as 1s ſuffi 
cient to make them into a bolus. 


This medicine is a very well contrived one for the 
purpoſe expreſſed in its title. It is of great ſervice 
both in hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſorders; àn 


often gives relief in the depreſſions, faintings, 
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leut colics, headachs, and other ſymptoms attending 
them. It may be taken twice a-day along with any 
ſuitable liquor. 


887. Iliac bolus. 
Take of cathartic extract, one ſcruple ; thebaic ex- 
tract, one grain. Make them into a bolus, 


This bolus is preſcribed by Dr Mead for eaſing the 

ain and procuring ſtools in the thac-paſſion and dry 
belly-ach 3 where the irritating cathartics, exhibited 
by themſelves, are thrown up by vomit. The uſe of 
this medicine is to be preceded by plentiful bleeding, 
and accompanied with purgative glyſters of the more 
acrid kind; and its operation promoted by infuſion of 
ſena mixed with a little of the elixir of health, or tincture 
of ſena. 


888. Mercurial bolus. 
Take of calomel, from tive to fifteen grains; conſerve 
of roſes, half a dram. Mix, and make them into a 
bolus, 


This bolus is given every night, or oftener, for rai» 
ſing a ſalivation in venereal and other diſorders, which 
require that Herculean operation. It is likewiſe taken 
at night as an alterative, to be carried off next morn- 
ing by a cathartic : mercurials exhibited in this man- 
ner, have generally better effects than when joined 
with purgatives directly. 


889. Pectoral bolus. 

Take of ſpermaceti,, fifteen grains; gum ammonia - 
cum, ten grains; ſalt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
ſimple ſyrup, as much as is ſufficient. Mix, and 
make them into a bolus. . 


In colds of long ſtanding, old coughs, aſthmas, and 
beginning conſumptions, this bolus generally gives re- 
lief; eſpecially if bleeding is premiſed, and repeated, 
if neceſſary, at proper intervals. | 


890. Bolus of rhubarb with mercury, 
Take of choice rhuberb, twenty -five grains; calomel, 
five grains ; ſimple ſyrup, as much as will form them 
into a bolus. ; 


This is a very mild mercurial purgative. It is gi- 
ven to deſtroy worms, and in cacheRic, chlorotic, and 
other like diſorders. 


891. Rheumatic bolus. 
Take of extract of guaiacum, half a dram ; ſalt of 
hartſhorn, ſeven grains ; fimple ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity, Make them into a bolus. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, whether the remains of 
a rheumatic fever, or a continuation of pains that pro- 
ceeded at firſt from neglected colds, this bolus has 
been given with good effects once a-week, or oftener, 
the patient keeping warm, and drinking warm li— 
Mors to promote its operation as a cathartic and 
diaphoretie. Its uſe ought to be accompanied by ve- 
velcHion, which is to be repeated every eight or ten 
Gays as long as the blood is fizy. 


7 892. Sudorific bolus. 
ake of camphor, five grains; thebaic extract, one 
grain; ſyrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient quantity 
to reduce them into a 2 
1 


MA Cx. 


This medicine is one of the moſt eſſectual ſudoriſics, Com poſi- 


generally exciting a copious ſweat. 


| _ SECT. V. Eleftuaries. 

893. ELxcTuarits are compoſed chieſly of pow- 
ders mixed up with ſyrups, &. into ſuch a conſiſt- 
ence that the powders may not ſeparate in keeping, 
that a doſe may be eaſily taken up on the point of a 
knife, and not prove too Riff to ſwallow, 

Electuaries receive chiefly the milder alterative me- 
dicines, and ſuch as are not ungrateful to the palate, 
The more powerful drugs, as cathartics, emetics, 
opiates, and the like, (except in officinal electuaries 
to be diſpenſed by weight), are ſeldom truſted in this 
form, on account of the uncertainty of the doſe ; diſ- 
gultful ones, acrids, bitters, fœtids, cannot be conve - 
niently taken in it; nor is the form of an electuary 
well ited for the more ponderous ſubſtances, as mer · 
curials, theſe being apt to ſubſide in keeping, unleſs 
the compoſition is made too ftiff. 

The lighter powders require thrice their weight of 
honey, or ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of honey, to 
make them into the conſiſtence of an eleQuary ; of 
ſyrups of the common conſiſtenee, twice the weight 
of the powders is ſufficient. 

Where tne common ſyrups are employed, it is ne- 
ceſſary to add likewiſe a little conſerve, to prevent the 
compound from drying too ſoon. EleQuaries of Pe- 
ruvian bark, for inſtance, made up with ſyrup alone, 
will often in a day or two grow too dry for taking. 

Some powders, eſpecially thoſe of the leſs grateful 
kind, are more conveniently made up with mucilages 
than with ſyrups, honey, or conſerve. The three lat- 
ter ftick about the mouth and fauces, and thus occa- 
fion the taſte of the medicine to remain for a confider- 
able time; whilt mucilages paſs freely, without lea- 
ving any taſte in the mouth. A little ſoft extract of 
liquorice, joined to the mucilage, renders the compo- 
ſition ſufficiently grateful, without the inconveniences 
of the more adhefive ſweets. 

The quantity of an electuary directed at a time, in 
extemporaneous preſcription, is rarely leſs than an 
ounce, or more than three ounces. 


General rules for making electuariet. 


I. The rules already laid down for decoctions and 
powders in general, are likewiſe to be obſerved in 
making decoctions and powders for electuaries. 

II. Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch other ſubſtan- 
ces as are not pulverable, ſhould be diſſolved in the 
liquor preſcribed: then add the powders by little 
and little, and keep the whole briſkly ſtirring, ſo 
as to make an equable and uniform mixture. 

III. Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of 
fruits in their compoſition, ſhould be prepared only 
in ſmall quantities at a time: for aftringent medi- 
cines loſe greatly of their virtues on being kept in 
this form, and the pulps of fruits are apt to become 
ſour, 

IV. The ſuperfluous moiſture of the pulps ſhould be 
exbaled over a gentle fire before the-other ingre- 
dients are added to them. 

v. Electuariés, if they grow dry in keeping, are to 
be reduced to the due conſiſtence, with the addition 
of a litile Canary wine, and not with ſyrup or ho- 
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ney : by this means the doſe will be the leaſt uncer- 
tain; a circumſtance deſerving particular regard, in 
thoſe eſpecially which are made up with ſyrup, and 
contain a large quantity of opium, as the confection 


called paulina and philonium, n* 902.-& 904+ 


894. Electuary of caſſia. L. 

Take of ſolutive ſyrup. of roſes, pulp of caſſia, freſh 
extracted, each half a pound; manna, two ounces; 
pulp of tamarinds, one ounce, Grind the manna in 
a mortar, and with a gentle heat diſſolve it in the 
ſyrup : then add the pulps, and continue the heat 
until the whole is reduced to a due conſiſtence. 


895. Diacaſſia, E. . 

Take of pulp of caſſia, fix ounces ; pulp of tamarinds 
Calabrian manna, of each an ounce and a half; ſy- 
rup of pale roſes, fix ounces. Diſſolve the manna, 
beat in a mortar, in the ſyrup with a gentle heat; then 
mix in the pulps, ſo as to make the whole into an 
uniform electuary, according to art. 


Theſe compolitions are very convenient officinals to 
ſerve as a baſis for purgative eleQuaries, and other 
like purpoſes ; as the pulping a ſmall quantity of the 
fruits, for extemporaneous preſcription, is ſufficiently 
troubleſome. The tamarinds give them an agreeable 
taſte, and do not ſubjeQ them, as might be expected, to 
turn ſour : after ſtanding for four months, the compo- 
ſition was found no ſourer than when firſt made up. 
They are likewiſe uſually taken by themſelves, in the 
quantity of two or three drams occaſionally, for gently 
looſening the belly in coftive habits. 


896. Lenitive electuary. 

Take of figs, one pound ; ſena, eight ounces ; pulp of 
tamarinds, pulp of caſſia, pulp of French prunes, 
each half a pound; coriander ſeeds, four ounces 
liquorice, three ounces ; double-refined ſugar, two 
pounds and a half. Pulveriſe the ſena along with 
the coriander-{eeds, and fift out ten ounces of the 
powder; the remainder 1s to be boiled with the figs 
and liquorice, in four pints of water to one half; 
then [train and preſs out the liquor, and evaporate 
it to the weight of a pound and a half, or ſome- 
what leſs : in this diſſolve the ſugar, ſo as to make 
it into a ſyrup ; and add this ſyrup, by little and 
little, to the pulps: laſtly, mix in the powder be- 
fore ſeparated by the ſieve. IL. 

This eleQuary may be occafionally taken to the 
quantity of a nutmeg or more, for looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits. It is frequently employed in 
glylters, though, for that uſe the following is rather 
more convenient. ; 

Take of ſena, eight ounces; coriander-ſeeds, four 
ounces ; pulp of prunes, two pounds, Powder the 
leaves and ſeeds ; then add the pulps, and mix the 
whole well together, ſo as to make them into an 
clectuary. E. 


897. Pectoral electuary. 

Take of rob of elder-berries, two ounces; ſpermaceti 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of yolk of eggs, 
half an ounce ; flowers of benzoine, one dram ; bal- 
ſamic ſyrup, as much as is ſufficient to make the 
other ingredients into an electuary. 


This is a very uſeful medicine in tickling coughs 


and common colds, calculated both to obtund acrimo- 
ny and promote expectoration. It may be uſed two 


or three times. a-day, in doſes of about the quantity of 


a ſmall nutmeg. Taken to the bulk of a large nut- 
meg, at bed-time, it generally not only relieves the 
breaſt, but tends to procure a ſalutary diaphoreſis or 
ſweat in the night. 


898. Electuary of ſcammony. L. 
Take of ſcammony, an ounce and a half; cloves, gin- 
per each ſix drams ; eſſential oil of caraway-ſeeds, 
alf a dram; honey, half a pound. Let the ſpices 
be ground together, and mixed with the honey ; 
hen r the powdered ſcammony, and afterwards 
the oil. 


This electuary is a warm briſk purgative. It is a 
reform of the electuarium caryocoſtinum of our preceding 
diſpenſatories; a compoſition which was greatly com- 
plained of, as being inconvenient to.jtake on account 
of the largeneſs of its doſe, A dram and a half of 
this, which contains fifteen grains of ſcammony, is 
equivalent to half an ounce of the other. 


899. Faponic conſection. E. 
Take of Japan earth, four ounces; gum kino, three 
dounces; nutmeg, and cinnamon, each one ounce ; 
opium diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of white-wine, 
half a dram ; ſyrup of dry roſes, boiled to the 
thickzeſs of honey, thrice the weight of the pow- 
ders. Mix and make them into an electuary, which 
ſupplies the place of diaſcordium.—lIt is a mode- 
ratlely warm aſtringent and opiate. 


900. Locatelli*s balſam. 

Take of oil-olive, one pint ; Straſburg turpentine, yel- 
low wax, each half a pound; red ſaunders, fix drams. 
Melt the wax over a gentle fire, with ſome part of 
the oil; then add the reſt of the oil, and the tur- 
pentine ; afterwards mix in the ſaunders, and keep 
them ſtirring together, until the mixture is grown 
cold. IL. : 

Take of yellow wax, one pound ; oil of olive, a pint 
and a half; Chio or Straſburgh turpentine, a pound 
and a half; balſam of Peru, two ounces; dragons 
blood, in powder, one ounce, Melt the wax in 
the oil over a gentle fire, then add the turpentine 3 
and having taken them from the fire, mix in the 
balſam of Peru and dragons blood, keeping them 
continually ſtirring till grown cold, 


Dragons blood gives a more elegant colour to this 
compolition than red ſaunders ; though on another ac- 
count it is ſomewhat leſs proper, an been found, 
when diſſolved in oil, to communicate ſome degree of 
heat and pungency, qualities quite foreign to the in- 
tention of the medicine. This balſam is uſed in 10- 
ternal bruiſes and hæmorrhages, eroſions of the in- 
teſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome kinds of coughs 
aud aſthmas: the doſe is from two ſcruples to to 
drams: it may be commodiouſly taken with about 
double its weight of conſerve of roſes, as directe 
hereafter. Some have likewiſe applied it externally, 
for deterging and incarnating recent wounds all 
ulcers. 


go. Cordial conſection. E. 


Take of conſerve of roſemary flowers, three ne! 
can 
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. candied nutmegs, one ounce and a half; candied 
y nay cage, fix drams; cinnamon in fine powder, half 
* an ounce; ſyrup of orange - peel, as much as is ſuffi- 


cient, Mix them into an electuary, acccording to 
art. | 


Particular care ought to be had in the choice of the 
eſſential oil; for on its goodneſs, that of the medicine 
in great meaſure depends. 


g02. The conſection called paulina. L. 
Take of coſtus, or 1 its ſtead) zedoary; cinnamon, 
long pepper, black pepper; ſtorax, galbanum, opi- 
um, ſtrained; each two ounces: Ruſſia caſtor, two 
ounces; ſimple ſyrup, boiled to the conſiſtence 
of honey, thrice the weight of the other ingre- 
dients. Warm the ſyrup, and carefully mix with 
it the opium firſt diſſolved in wine: gradually add 
this mixture, whilſt it continues warm, to the 
ſtorax and galbanum previouſly melted together; 
and afterwards ſprinkle in the other ſpecies reduced 


into powder. 


This is a warm opiate medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice: thirty-two grains 
contain one grain of opium. 


903, a. Mithridate, or the confection of Damecrates. L. 
Take of cinnamon, fourteen drams; myrrh, eleven 
drams; agaric, Indian nard, ginger, ſaffron, ſeeds 
of Mithridate-muſtard, frankincenſe, Chio turpen- 
tine, each ten drams; camels hay, coſtus or (in its 
ſtread) zedoary, Indian leaf or (in its ſtead) mace, 
{tcechas, long pepper, bartwort ſeeds, hypociſtis, 
ſtorax ſtrained, opopanax, galbanum ſtrained, opo- 
balſam or (in its ſtead) expreſſed oil of nutmegs, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce; mountain poley, 
ſcordium, carpobalſam or (in its ſtead) cubebs, 
white pepper, Candy carrot ſeed, bdellium ſtrained, 
each ſeven drams; Celtic nard, gentian root, dit- 
tany of Crete, red roſes, Macedonian 2 ſeed, 
leſſer · eardamom ſeeds huſked, ſweet- fennel ſeed, 
gum arabic, opium ſtrained, each five drams; cala- 
mus aromaticus, wild valerian root, aniſeed, ſaga- 
penum ſtrained, each three drams; meum athaman- 
ticum, St John's wort, acacia or (in its ſtead) terra 
Japonica, bellies of ſkinks, each two drams and a 
half; clarified honey, thrice the weight of all the 
ether ingredients. Warm the honey, and mix 
Vith it the opium diſſolved with wine; melt the 
ſtorax, galbanum, turpentine, and opobalſam ry 
expreſſed oil of nutmegs) together in another veſle] 
continually ſtirring them about to prevent their 
burning; with theſe ſo melted, mix the hot honey, 
at firſt by ſpoanfuls, and afterwards in larger quan- 
tities at a time; when the whole is grown almoſt 
cold, add by-degrees the other ſpecies reduced into 
powder. | 


903, b. Theriaca Andromachi, or Venice treacle. L. 
Take of troches of ſquills, half a pound :—long pep- 
per, opium ſtrained, vipers dried, each three oun- 
ces: —einnamon, opobalſam, or (in its ſtead) ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, each two ounces :—agaric, 
Florence orris root, ſcordium, red roſes, navew 
leeds, extract of liquorice, each an ounce and a 
half Indian nard, ſaffron, amomum, myrrh, coſtus 
or (in its ſtead) zedoary, camels hay, each one 
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leaf or (in its ſtead) mace, dittany of Crete, hore- 
hound leaves, calamint leaves, ſtcechas, black pep- 
per, Macedonian parſley ſeed, olibanum, Chio tur- 
pentine, wild valerian root, each fix drams :—gen- 
tian root; celtic nard; ſpignel ; leaves of poley 
mountain, St John's wort, groundpine ; german- 
der tops, with the ſeed; carpobalſam, or (in its 
ſtead) cubebs ; aniſeed ; ſweet-fennel ſeed ; leſſer- 
cardamom ſeeds, huſked ; ſeeds of biſhops- weed, 
hartwort-treacle, muſtard ; hypociſtis ; acacia, or 
(in its ſtead) Japan earth; gum arabic; ſtorax 
rained ; ſagapenum ſtrained ; terra Lemnia, or (in 
its ſtead) bole armenic or French bole ; green vitriol 
calcined ; each half an ounce : —ſmall or (in. its 
ſtead) the long birthwort root; leſſer centaury tops; 
Candy carrot ſeed ; opopanax ; galbanum ſtrained ; 
Ruſſia caſtor; Jews pitch, or (in its ſtead) white 
amber prepared; calamus aromaticus; each two 
drams :—clarified honey, thrice the weight of all 
the other ingredients. Let theſe ingredients be 
mixed together, after the ſame manner as directed 
in making the mithridate. 


Theſe celebrated electuaries are almoſt the only 
remains, which the late reformation has left in the 
ſhops, of the wild exuberance of compolition, which 
the ſuperſtition of former ages brought into vogue. 
The theriaca is a reformation of mithridate, made by 
Andromachus, phyſician to Nero: the mithridate it- 
ſelf is ſaid to have been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus. The firſt publiſhers of this 
pompous arcanum were very extravagant in their com- 
mendations of its virtues ; the principal of which was 
made to conſiſt in its being a moſt powerful preſerva- 
tive againſt all kinds of venom ; whoever took a pro- 
per quantity in a morning, was inſured from being 
poiſoned during that whole day : this was confirmed 
by the example of its ſuppoſed 1aventor ; who, as Cel- 
ſus informs us, was, by its conſtant uſe, ſo fortified 
againſt the commonly-reputed poiſons, that none of 
them would have any effect upon him when he wanted 
their aſſiſtance, But the notions of poiſons which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were manifeſtly erro- 
neous. Before experience had furniſhed mankind with 
a competent knowledge of the powers of ſimples they 
were under perpetual alarms from an apprehenſion of 
poiſons, and buſied themſelves in contriving compoſi- 
tions which ſhould counteract their effects, accumula- 
ting together all thoſe ſubſtances which they imagi- 
ned to be poſſeſſed of any degree of alexipharmic 

ower. Hence proceed the voluminous antidotes 
which we meet with in the writings of the ancient 
phyſicians : yet it does not appear that they were ac- 
quainted with any real poiſon, except the cicuta, aco- 
nitum, and bites of venomous beaſts; and to theſe they 
knew of no antidote whatever. Even admitting the 
reality of the poiſons, and the efficacy of the ſeveral 
antidotes ſeparately, the compoſitions could no more 
anſwer the purpoſes expected from them, than the ac- 
cumulating of all the medicinal ſimples into one form 
could make a remedy againſt all diſeaſes. 

Yet notwithſtanding the abſurdity in the original 
intention of theſe medicines, and their enormity in 
point of compoſition, as they contain ſeveral powerful 
materials, whoſe virtues, thigh greatly prejudiced, 
N 4s yet 
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to preſerve the ſame proportion of opium tothe whole, Compa, 
Irty-fix grains of tim, 


yet are not deſtroyed, by their 2 and con- 
trariety; the compounds have been 
peated experience, to produce very conſiderable ef- 


fects, as warm opiate diaphoretics. 


The college of Edinburgh, paying very little defe- 


rence to antiquity or common prejudice, ventured at 


length to diſcard theſe venerable reliques; and ſubſti- 
tuted in their room an elegant and fimple form, equi- 


valent to them both in efficacy, under the title of 


903, e. Edinburgh theriaca. 


Take of Virginian ſnake-root, ten ounces; contrayerva 


root, {ix ounces; reſin of guaiacum, four ounces 
lefſer cardamom ſeeds, t wo ounces; myrrh, Engliſh 
ſaffron, opium, each one ounce ;z rob of elderber- 
ries, thrice the weight of the powders; Canary 
wine, as much as is ſufficient to diſſolve the opium. 
Make them according to art into an electuary. 


- This compoſition conſiſts of very powerful ingre- 
dients, and is doubtleſs capable of anſwering every 
thing that can be reaſonably expected from the more 


voluminous theriaca of Andromachus. The London 


college alſo had formerly their theriaca, compoſed of 
the leſs exceptionable ingredients of Andromachus's. 
But as theſe medicines have for a long time been chiet- 
ly employed for external purpoſes, by way of cata- 
plaſm, the London theriaca is now omitted; and its 
place ſupplied by a cataplaſm compoſed of a few 
well-choſen articles, under the name of cataplaſma 
e cymino, or cataplaſm of cummin.” 


- ternal uſe, none of the theriacas are at preſent ſo 


much regarded as they have been heretofore ; practi- 
tioners having introduced in their room extempora- 
neous boluſes of Virginian ſnakeroot, camphor, con- 
trayerva, and the like ; which anſwer all their inten- 
tions, with this advantage, that they may be given 
either with or without opium, an ingredient which 
renders the others prejudicial in caſes where they might 
otherwiſe be proper. The preſent edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœia has alſo rejected the theriaca 
Edinenſit, and in its room adopted the following com- 
poſition under the title of 


903, d. Thebaic electuary. 

Take of aromatic ſpecies, fix ounces; Virginian ſnake- 
root in powder, three ounces ; opium diſſolved in 
white-wine, three drams; clarified honey, thrice 
the weight of the powders. Mix all together into 
an electuary. 


904. London philonium. 

Take of white pepper, ginger, cara way ſeeds, each 
two ounces ; ſtrained opium, fix drams; ſyrup of 
mecovium, boiled to the confiftence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other ingredients. Heat the ſy- 
rup, and carefully mix it with the opium, previouſ- 
ly diſſolved in wine; then add the other ingredients, 
reduced into powder. L. 


This is a reformation of the philonium deſcribed by 
Galen, which was received in our preceding pbarma- 
copœiss with the addition of ſome ſuperfluous ingre- 
dients, and diſtinguiſhed, but not very properly, by the 
epithet Romanum. The additional articles, and ſome 
unneceſſary ones that were in the original, are here 
omitted, and the quantities of the others varied, ſo as 


ound, from re- 


For in- 


Part I] 
as in the laſt L. pharmacopœia. 
the compoſition contain one grain of opium. 

905. The mithridate, theriaca, diaſcordium, con. 
fectio Paulina, and philonium, are the on compoſi. 
tions now remaining, of what have been called the 9. 
Feinal capitals. They are all medicines of great 

werſ: and as, on the one hand, they are applicable, 

y the judicious phyfician, to excellent purpoſes ; ſo, 
on the other, their imprudent uſe has often been pro- 
duQive of miſchievous conſequences. It has been cy. 
ſtomary among nurſes and others, to give diaſcordium 
to childrey, to eaſe their complaints, and to procure 
ſleep: intentions which it effectually anſwers ; but at 
the ſame time never fails to bring on a coltive habit, 
the foundation of many diſeaſes : this medicine has like. 
wiſe been too unwarily given for reſtraining fluxes; 
whoſe ſuppreſſion was afterwards followed by more 
dangerous ſymptoms. The celebrated alex ipharmacs, 
mithridate and theraica, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended to remedy, have con- 
verted a common cold into a high fever, and have raiſed 
ſlight febrile complaints into a malignant fever. How. 
ever ftrongly, therefore, theſe kinds of medicines are 
recommended for eaſing pain, warming, promotin 
ſweat, expelling oh &c. the utmoſt caution is 
requiſite in the ufe of them; the caſes which demand 


their aſſiſtance are much leſs frequent than is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed. | 


906. Acid electuary. 

Take of conſerve of wood - ſorrel, one ounce; pulp of 
tamarinds, half an ounce; weak ſpirit of vitriol, as 
much as is ſufficient to give a grateful acidity : ſy- 
rup of lemon - juice, as much as will reduce the 
whole into the conſiſtence of a ſoft electuary. 


This grateful acid compoſition is an uſeful refrige- 
rant and antiſeptic in different kinds of inflammatory 
and putrid diſorders. 


g07. Alexeterial electuary. 
Take of confection of kermes, one dram ; candied 
ginger, fix drams; contrayerva root, Virginian ſnake- 
root, each one dram ; fyrup of orange-peel, as much 
as is ſufficient to make the other ingredients into 
the confiltence of an eleQuary. 


This is a moderately warm electuary, contrived by 
Boerhaave for raiſing and recruiting the ſtrength in 
low fevers, where the pulſe is ſunk, and the patient 
languid and dejected. It may be taken to the quant 
ty of a ſmall nutmeg every four or five hours, with an 


proper julep. 


g08. Anti-epileptic eleftuary. | 
Take of Peruvian bark, one ounce 3 wild valerian 
root, two drams; ſyrup of orange-peel, a ſuffi 
cient quantify to reduce the others into an electuatj. 


This medicine has been frequently preſcribed by 
Dr Mead, in epileptic caſes, with ſucceſs : he 2 
one dram to be taken every morning and evening, or 
three months together; after which, to confirm | 1 
cure and prevent a relapſe, the ſame doſe is to be hn 
peated for three or four days before every new and fu 


moon for a conſiderable time. 
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much as is ſufficient. Mix, and make them into an Compoſi- 
electuary. Wes 


part II. 


conpoſi 009. Anti- dyſenteric electmuary. 
tions Take of yellow wax, three drams ; ſpermaceti, two 


drams ; conſerve of red roſes, an ounce and a half; 
oil of almonds, half an ounce ; balſamic ſyrup, a 
ſufficient quantity. Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melted in the oil, over a gentle fire, and then mix- 
ed with the conſerve and ſyrup. 


Where ſharp irritating humours have eroded the in- 
teſtines, and laid open the mouths of the blood-veſſels, 
this ſoft healing electuary is often of great uſe. It is 
ſaid that fluxes of long ſtanding, contracted in the In- 
dies, which had yielded nothing to medicines of the 
reſtringent kind, have been removed by this, which 
ſupplies the natural mucus of the bowels that the flux 
has carried off, heals the excoriations, and obtunds the 


acrimonious humours. 


910. Aromatic electuary. 
Take of the aromatic ſpecies, one dram and a half; 
conſerve of lavender, two ounces ; ſyrup of orange · 
peel, a ſufficient quantity. Make them into an 


electuary. 


This warm cordial medicine is of uſe in nervous 
complaints and decays of conſtitution. The bulk of a 
ſmall nutmeg may be taken two or three times a-day 
with a glaſs of wine or any other proper liquor af- 


911. Balſamic electuary. 
Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces; Locatelli's 
balſam, one ounce; diſſolve the balſam in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mix therewith the conſerve, 


This electuary is uſed in ſome coughs, and diſorders 
of the breaſt; as alſo in the vomica, or ſuppuration in 


the ſtomach, which ſometimes happens after dyſente- 


ries; and where there is an eroſion or rupture of the 
blood-veſſels, as in hzmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken for a doſe twice or 
thrice a- day. | 


912. Chalybeate electuary. 


1. Take of ſalt of ſteel, one dram; candied nutmegs, 


candied ginger, each half an ounce ; oil of einna- 
mon, five. drops; conſerve of orange-peel, one 


ounce ; balſamic ſyrup, as much as is ſufficient to 


make them into an electuary. 

2. Take of ruft of ſteel, or ſteel prepared with ſul- 
— fix drams; candied ginger, one ounce; con- 
erve of orange - peel, three ounces ; ſyrup of orange- 
peel, as much as will. reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence. 


Theſe elegant chalybeate medicines are given not 
only in cachectie and chlorotic caſes, and menſtrual 
obſtructions, but likewiſe in low hyſteric and melan- 
cholic diſorders ; and for warming and invigorating 
the habit in great debilities and decays of conſtitu- 


tion. In either of theſe intentions, the bulk of a ſmall 


nutmeg is to be taken twice a-day, and its effects 


promoted by moderate exerciſe. 


913. Eleftuary of black hellebore. 
Take of black hellebore root, extract of ſavin, com- 
pound powder of myrrh, each half an ounce; ca- 
nella alba, two drams; ſyrup of orange- peel, as 


This is a medicine of great power for promoting the 
natural evacuations from the uterus. It may be taken 
to the quantity of half a dram twice a- day. 


914. Nephritic electuary. 

Take of lenitive electuary, an ounce and a half; Ve- 
nice turpentine, one ounce; egg-ſhells prepared (or 
3 oyſterſhells) half an ounce; choice rhu- 

arb, one dram; ſyrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient. Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egg; and then mix the whole together, ac- 
cording to art, ſo as to make thereof an eleQuary. 


This compoſition is contrived for eleanſing the uri- 
nary paſſage in nephritic diſorders. A dram of the 
electuary may be taken once or twice a-day, along 
with an infuſion of marſhallow roots, ſweetened with 
a ſpoonful of honey. 


915. Paralytic electuary. 

Take of muſtard ſeed, conſerve of roſemary tops, each 
one ounce ; compound ſpirit of lavender, two drams. 
Beat the muſtard ſeed with a little water, that the 
pulp may be preſſed thro? a hair fieve; then mix with 
it the conſerve and the ſpirit. 


This is a very efficacious medicine for paralytic diſ- 
orders, tremors and numbneſs of the limbs, the decays 
accompanying old age, and in all caſes where the ſo- 
lids require to be ſtimulated, or ſluggiſh ſtagnant 
juices to be put in motion. It ought to be taken 
every morning and evening, or oftener, to the bulk of. 
a large nutmeg, with a glaſs of rich wine, or any pro- 
per julep, after it. 


916. Electuary of Peruvian bark. 

I. Take of Peruvian bark, three ounces ; caſcarilla,. 
half an ounce ; ſyrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 

2. Take of Peruvian bark, three ounces; Virginian 
ſnakeroot, one ounce; fyrup of orange peel, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity. 

3. Take of Peruvian bark, three ounces; crude ſal am- 
moniac, three drams;. ſyrup of lemon-juice, a ſuffi-- 
cient quantity. 

4. Take of Peruvi 
vitriol, fix drams ;. ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

5. Take of Peruvian bark, three ounces ; alum, one 
ounce ; ſyrup of lemon juice, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient. 

6. Take of extract of Peruvian bark, one ounce; ex- 

tract of logwood, extract of liquorice, each half an 
ounce; mucilage of quince-ſeeds, as much as is ſuf-- 
ficient to reduce the other ingredients into the con- 
ſiſtence of an cleQuary. 


All theſe compoſitions are very elegant, and eſſica- 
cious in the intentions for which they are deſigned. 
The firſt is calculated for common intermittent fevers, 
in the cure of which the virtues of the bark are greatly 
aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. The ſecond and third are gi- 
ven in thoſe intermittents which happen in cachectic 


habits, and perſons ſubje& to obſtructions of the viſcera, 
where the bark by itſelf, on account of its great aftrin-- 


gency, 


an bark, three ounces; colcothar of 
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Compoli- gency, would be prejudicial. The fourth is a good 

nons. ſtrengthener in laxities of the ſolids and decays of cön- 

ſtitution; and the fifth, a powerful ſtyptie in fluxes and 

hemorrhages, particularly in the diabetes and fluor al- 

bus. The bulk of a nutmeg of each may be taken at 

a time, and repeated according to the exigency of the 

caſe. The fixth is a very agreeable form for the exhibi- 

tion of Peruvian bark to thoſe who are more than or- 

dinarily offended with its taſte; the ſubſtances here join- 

ed effectually covering its taſte, at the ſame time that 

they coincide with it in virtue. The compoſition is a 

very elegant and pleaſant one, and well deſerves a place 

in the ſhops: it may either be given in the form of a 

bolus or electuary, in the doſe of a dram or more; or 
diſſolved in any ſuitable liquor into a draught. 


917. An acid purgative electuary. 
Take of pulp of tamarinds, two ounces ; cryſtals of 
tartar, two drams. Make them into an eleQuary. 


This is an uſeful cooling laxative in hot bilious diſ- 
poſitions, or inflammatory diſeaſes. The bulk of a nut- 
meg may be taken every hour, or oftener, till it begins 
to operate, or the ſame quantity may be taken once a 
day occaſionally in dry coſtive habits, 


918. Saponacecus eleftuary. 

Take of hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces; pareira brava, 
one ounce; rhubarb, gum of aloes, each three drams; 
ſyrup of orange - peel, a ſufficient quantity. Mix and 
make them into an electuary. | 


an obſtruction of the biliary ducts, or a viſcidity of the 
bile itſelf: ſuch are thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
| in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh or aſh-colour, and 
Fr voided with difficulty. The doſe is from half a dram 
} to a dram, twice a day. | 


919. Binding electuary. 
Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces ; extract 
of logwood, one ounce ; ſyrup of dry roſes, as much 


as will reduce them into a proper conſiſtence for an 
electuary. 


it This electuary is calculated for the relief of dyſen- 
it teries, and other inteſtinal fluxes, after the acrid bu- 
| mours have been duly evacuated by mild cathartics, &c. 


The quantity of a nutmeg may be taken every four or 
five hours. 


I! go. Electuary of ſulphur. 
| Take of flowers of ſulphur, balf an ounce ; lenitive 
Wo | electuary, two ounces; ſyrup of marſhmallows, a 
ſufficient quantity to make them into an electuary. 


This eleAuary is deſigned againſt the piles, and ge- 
nerally diſtinguiſhed in the hoſpitals by the title of 
| | electuarium hamerrhoidale : where the diſorder is arcom- 
1 panied with febrile or inflammatory ſymptoms, ſome 
| nitre is occaſionally added, in the proportion of two 


drams to the quantity here directed. It may be given 
from a dram to half an ounce at a time. 


SECT. VI. Lohochs. 


921. A LoHoOcH, eclegma, linctus, or lambative, is 
a ſoft compound defigned to be licked or ſlowly ſwal- 
lowed down, of a middle conſiſtence between a ſyrup 


PHARMACY. 


water. In this proceſs, the oil of the ſubject is, by the 


This eleQuary is calculated for jaundices ariſing from | 


Part Il 
nor Compo 


tiong, 


and electuary, at leaſt never ſo thin as the former, 
ſo thick as the latter. 

Theſe preparations are generally compoſed of ex. 
preſſed oils, mixed with ſyrups and other like ſub. 
ſtances. Two ounces of a ſyrup, a dram of ſugar, and 
an ounce of expreſſed oil, form a linctus of a due con. 
ſiſtence; which may be made thicker at pleaſure by 
adding more oil, or thinner by an increaſe of the ſy. 
rup. | 

The form is an inelegant one, and in the preſent prac. 
tice is little regarded. 


SECT. VII. Emulſions. 


922. Tus foregoing ſeQion reſpected compoſition; 
in which oils were united with watery liquors, by the 
mediation of ſugar and ſyrups, into thick unctuous 
compounds. The preſent ſection contains mixtures of 
oily, refinous, and other like bodies, with water, in a 
liquid form, of a white colour reſembling milk, and 
hence called emul/ions. | . 

Emulfiqns have been generally prepared by grind. 
ing the oily ſeeds of plants, or kernels of fruits, alon 
with common water or any agreeable fimple diſtilled 


the mediation of the other matter, united with the a- 
queous fluid: and hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare of the 
emollient virtue of the pure oil; with this advantage, 
that they are agreeable to the palate, and not apt to 
turn rancid or acrimonious by the heat of the body, 
which the pure oils in ſome inflammatory caſes may do. 

Emulſions, befides their uſe as medicines themſelves, 


are excellent vehicles for certain ſubſtances which can- 


not otherwiſe be ſo conveniently taken in a liquid form, 
Thus camphor triturated with almonds, readily unites 
water into an emulſion, and in this form is conveyed 
into the remoteſt parts of the body, with ſufficient ef. 


ficacy to anſwer intentions of moment, at the ſame time 


that its heat and pungency are ſoftened by the unctuo- 
ſity of the almonds. | 

Pure oils, balſams, 'refins; and other ſimilar ſub- 
ſtances, are likewiſe rendered miſcible with water, into 
emulſions or milky liquors, by the intervention of mu- 
cilages, The white or yolk of an egg unites theſe bo- 
dies alſo with water, but leſs elegantly. 

Several of the gummy refins, as ammoniacum, gal- 
banum, myrrh, and others, are reducible to emulſions 
by trituration with water alone; their reſinous part be- 
ing rendered diſſoluble by the mediation of the gum- 
my. 


- 


923. Common emulſions. 

Take of ſweet almonds blanched, one ounce ; gum a- 
rabic, half an ounce; double-refined ſugar, fix drams; 
barley water, two pints. Diſſolve the gum in the 
barley water warmed; as ſoon as the water is grown 

. thoroughly cold, pour it by little at a time upon the 
almonds and ſugar, firſt beat together, continuing 
to grind the whole, that the liquor may grow milky; 
after which it is to be paſſed through a ſtrainer. L 

Take of ſweet almonds, one ounce ; bitter almonds, 
one dram; common water, two pints, Beat the al- 
monds, after having blanched them, in a marble mot: 
tar, end gradually pour on them the common wate!: 
Then ſtrain off the liquor. E. 


924. Arabic emulſion is made aſter the ſame _ 


- II. : ** * 
5 2 by adding, white the almonds are beating, two ounces 
ions. and a half of mucilage of gum arabic. . 
1 Great care ſhould be taken that the almonds are not 
become rancid by keeping; which will not only render 
the emulſion extremely unpleaſant, a circumſtance of 
reat conſequence in a medicine that requires to be ta- 
on in large quantities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
aalities little expected from preparations of this claſs, 
Theſe liquors are principally made uſe of for diluting 
and obtunding acrimonious humours; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguries, arifing either from a na- 
tural ſharpneſs of the juices, or the operation of can- 
tharides or other irritating medicines : ii theſe caſes, 
they are to be drank frequently, in the quantity of half 
a pint or more at a time. 


925. 4 purging emulſion. 


Take of ſweet almonds blanched, two drams; fine ſu- 


mony, 10 grains; imple cinnamon- water, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the gum inthe cinnamon water; and having 
ground the ſcammony with almonds and ſugar, pour 
on the liquor by little at a time, continving to- grind 
them together, ſo as to make them into an emulſion. 


This emulfion is an agreeable and effectual purga- 
tive. Some have employed an infuſion of liquorice; 
which appears to be a very proper addition in theſe 
kinds of preparations, as it coincides with the almonds 
in correcting the irritating power of the purgative ma- 
terial, | | 


| 926. Emuljion with arum root. 

Take of freſh arum root, gum-arabic, each two drams; 
ſpermaceti, two ſeruples; common water, five ounces ; 
nutmeg-water, ſyrup of orange-peel, each half an 
_ ounce. Diſſolve the gum arabic with a part of the 
water, into a mucilage, which is to be beaten with 
the ſpermaceti into a ſmooth paſte. To this add the 
arum root, previouſly beaten by itſelf into a pulp; 
and rub them well together, that they may be tho- 
roughly mixed. Then gradually pour in the waters 
and the ſyrup. | | 2023; 


Freſh arum root may be taken in this form without 
the Jeaſt inconvenience from the pungency with which 
the root itſelf ſo violently affects the mouth. A ſpoon- 
fol of the emulſion has been given every fix hours, or 
oftener, in caſes of the rheumatic kind, and enerally 
with great benefit. The more immediate effect expe- 
perienced from it is that of warming the ſtomach, 


and promoting ſweat, which in ſome inſtances it does 
profuſely. TI» | 


SECT, VIII. Juleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 


b By Julep is commonly underſtood, an agree- 
able liquor, deſigned as a vehicle for medicines of 
82 efficacy, or to be drank after them, or to be 
ma occafionally as an auxiliary. In this light their 
*13 18 generally common water, or a ſimple diſtilled 
Gain. with one-fourth or one third its quantity of a 
_ 7 ſpirituous water: this mixture is ſweetened 
 Scrable or minera acids, or impregnated with other 
* ſuitable to the intention; care being taken 

theſe additions be ſuch as will not render the com- 


Pound unſi a 
Vor. Vr or unpalateable. 9 uſually 


gar, one dram; gum arabic, half a dram; ſcam- - 


"gar or any proper ſyrup, or acidulated with 
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directed at a time, in common preſcription, is fix or Compoſi- 


eight ounces, to be taken by fpoonfuls. 

928. A mixture, more ſtrictly ſo called, receives 
more efficacious materials, whether ſoluble-in water, as 
extracts or ſalts; or indiſſoluble, as powders; more re- 
gard being here had to the medicinal intention, thari to 
the + ar ww or palateableneſs of the compound. There 
is indeed no preciſe diſtindt ion between the two; the 
ſame compoſition being often called by one a jul-p, and 
by another a mixture; though in general, few would 
give the name of 7z/zp to a very diſagreeable liquor, or 
that of mixture to a very pleaſant one. h 

929. A draaght differs from a julep or mixture 
only in being preſcribed in leſs quantity, the whole be- 
ing intended for one doſe. | 


930. Chalk Fulep. 
Take of the whiteſt chalk prepared, one ounce; double- 
refined ſugar, fix drams ; gum arabic, two drams ; 
water, two pints. Mix them together, 


This julep is deſigned for heartburns and other like 
diſorders ariſing from acid juices in the firſt paſſages, 


931. Muſk julep. L. 

Take of damaſk-roſe _ 2 ounces by meaſure; 
muſk, 12 grains; double-refined' ſugar, one dram. 
Grind the ſugar and muſk together, and gradually 

add to them the roſe-water. 


This is an improvement upon the hy/teric julep 205th 
muſk of Bates, formerly in uſe. 


932. Cordial julep. 

Take of alexeterial water, four ounces; aromatic wa- 
ter, two ounces; volatile oily ſpirit, tincture of ſaf- 
fron, each two drams; white ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix, and make them into a julep. 


This mixture is an uſeful cordial in all depreſſions of 
the ſpirits, in the ſinkings of low fevers, and the lan- 
guors to which hyſterical and hypochondriacal perſons 
are ſubject. An ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, may be ta- 
ken for a doſe, two or three times a day. | 


933. Diaphoretic julep. 
Take of alexeterial water, four ounces; ſpirit of Min- 
dererus, two ounces; ſalt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
| white ſugar, fix drams. Mix them for a julep. 


This excellent compoſition is a very powerful ſudo- 
rific, and anſwers its intention more effectually, and 
with greater certainty, than many others calculated for 
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tions. 


the ſame purpoſe. Where a copious ſweat is to be ex- 


cited, as in rheumatic diſeaſes, two ipoonfuls are to be 
taken warm in bed every hour, or two hours, till the 
ſweat breaks out; if warm diluting liquors are not af- 
terwards ſufficient to keep it up, the ſame medicine is 
to be occaſionally repeated. 


934. Ditretic julep. 
Take of ſpirit of Mindererus, four ounces ; compound 
horſeradiſh water, two ounces; ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows, three ounces. Mix them together. 


The ſpirit of Mindererus is an excellent aperient ſaline 
liquor, capable of promoting evacuation either by the 
cutaneous pores, or the urinary paſſages, according 
to the manner of exhibiting it. When taken warm in 
bed, it proves a powerful ſudorific, eſpecially if aſſiſt. 

| 34 M ed 
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Compoſi- ed by volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of opiates, or other 


tions. 


ſubſtances which tend to determine its action to the 
ſkin, If the patient walks about in a cool air, it ope - 
rates gently, but for the moſt part effectually, by urine. 


The additi: s here joined to it correſpond. with this 


intention, and promote its operation. As this medi- 
cine excites the urinary diſcharge, without heating or 
irritating the parts, it takes place not only in drop - 
fies, but likewiſe in inflammatory diſorders, wherever 
this falutary ſecretion is to be promoted. It is given 
in the quantity of two ſpooofuls thrice a-day. 


935. Fetid julep. | | 
Take of aſafetida, one dram and a half; rue water, 
fix ounces; compound valerian water, two ounces; 
oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; white ſugar, ten 
drams. Rub the aſafetida in the rue water till it 
diſſolves; and having dropped the oil upon the ſu- 
gar, mix the whole together. ; 


This compoſition is not a little fetid and unfightly ; 
it is nevertheleſs a medicine of great efficacy in hypo- 
chondriacal and hyſteric diſorders, aſthmas, and other 
nervous complaints: the doſe is one ſpoonful, to be 
taken thrice a-day. It is ſometimes prepared without 
the oil of hartſhorn. g 

936. Binding julep. 
Take of alexeterial water, four ounces: ;, aromatic wa- 
ter, two ounces; Japonic confection, two drams ; 

Japan earth, in powder, one dram; liquid lauda- 


num, forty drops; white ſugar, half an ounce. 


Mix them well together: 

This julep is calculated ageinſt dyſentertes - and 
diarrhœas; in which, after proper evacuations, it ge- 
nerally eaſes the gripes, and reſtrains the flax. It is 
to be given three or four times a-day, in the quantity 
of a ſpoonful at a time. 7 h 


937. Antidyſenteric mixture. 


1. Take of fimple cinnamon-water, ſeven ounces; 
ſpirituous cinnamon-water, one dunce; electuary of 


ſcordium with opium, half an ounce. Mix them 
together. 


2. Take of extract of logwood, three drams ; tinc- 
ture of Japan earth, two drams; ſpirituous cinna- 

mon-water, one ounce; common water, ſeven 
. ounces. Diſſolve the extract in the cinnamon - water, 


and then add the common water and the tiacture. 


In recent dyſenteries, after the neceſſary evacua- 


tions, a ſpoonful or two of either of theſe mixtures 


may be given after every motion, or once in four or 
five hours: if the firſt, which is a mild opiate, fails of 
procuring reſt, it is a ſign that ſome of the corrupted. 
tumours ſtill remain in the bowels, and that it is more 
proper to go on with the evacuztion than to ſuppreſs 


the flux. Theſe . medicines will ſometimes likewiſe 
take place in the laſt tage of the diſeaſe, when thro” 
neglect or miſmanagement it has continued till the 
ſtrength is much impaired, the inteſtines greatly-relax- 
ed, and their villous coat abraded ; provided there are 
neither ichorous or involuntary ſtools, aphthæ, pete- 


chiæ, hickup, or great anxiety at the breaſt, Rhu- 
barb, and theſe aſtriugents, are to be ſo interpoſed, 
that at the ſame time that the putrid humours are diſ- 


| Part If 
lodged, the ſtrength may be. ſupported, and the in. 1 
teſtines braced. 13 n 
938. Cordial mixture. | 
Take of fimple 'cimmamon-water, four ounces ; ſpiri. 
tuous oinnamon- water, two ounces ; extract of (af. 
kron, one ſeruple ; eonfection of kermes, fix drims, 
Mix them together. ' | | 


Io great languors and depreſſions, a ſpoonful of this 
rich cordial mixture may be taken every half hour. 


939. Mixture againſt the phthific. 
1. Take of balſam of g . common 
water, four ounces ; ſpirituous cinnamon - water, one 
ounce. Syrup of orange- peel, half an ounce, Let 
the balſam be diſſolved in a proper quantity of yolk 
of egg, and then mixed with the other ingredients, 
2. Take, of thebaic extract, one grain; . conſerve of 
| N half a, dram. Mix them together for a bo- 
us. Re | <9 
3. Take of oxymel of ſquils, a dram and a half; che- 
baic tincture, fifteen drops; ſpirituous cinnamon- 
water, two drams; common water, two ounces, 


Mix them together. 


_ In the advanced ſtate of à conſumption, we may 
diſtinguiſh two, ſorts of e. one occaſioned by the 
ulcers, and the other by a tbin rheum falling upon the 
fauces and trachea; which parts, being then deprived 
of their mucus, become extremely ſenüble to irrita- 
tion. It is this laſt kind, perhaps, which is moſt 
painful and teazing to the patient. The firſt ſort re- 
quires balſamics, if the ulcer is open, and the matter 
can be eupectorated. For this purpoſe, the firſt of 
the above mixtures is a very elegant and effectual ſor- 
mula-; two ſpoonfuls are to be taken at a time twice 
a-day: if the balſam purges, two drams of the pare- 

orie elixir, added to the quantity of the mixture 


here preſeribed, will prevent that effect. The other 


kind of cough-can only be palliated by -incraſſants; 
and for that purpoſe, the ſecond of the above compo- 
ſitions is one of the moſt ſuceeſsful medicines: the 
conſerve is altogether ſafe, and otherwiſe well adapted 
to the nature of the diſeaſe, but of weak virtues: the 


opiate extract is the moſt efficacious ingredient, but is 


to be given with, great caution, às opiates in general 
are 2 to heat, - bind the body, and to obſtruct 
expectoration. As theſe bad qualities are in good 
meaſure eorrected by ſquills, as ſoon as the patient 
begins to complain of reſtleſs nights from coughing, 
the third mixture may be given at bed-time. 


940. Valerian mixture. Nee 
Take of ſimple peppermint · water, twelve ounces; wild 
valerian- root, in powder, one ounce; compou 
- ſpirit of lavender, Half an ounce z' fyrup of orange 
peel, one ounce. Mix them together. 


Wild valerian root, one of the principal medicines 
in epilepſies and vertigoes, ſeems to anſwer Þettt! 
when thus exhibited in ſubſtance, than if given in form 
of tincture or infuſion. The liquors, here joined to 
excellently coincide with, and by, their warmth 3 a 
pungency greatly improve, its virtues. Tran, 
fuls of the mixture may be taken twice or thrice 3-03: 


941. Cathartic draught. hs 
Take of jalap, in powder, one ſcruple ; eee ee 


JJ 


0 mpoli- 


tons. 


Part II. 


e grains: compound juniper- water, one ounce z 

1 of lintſeed, an ounce and a half; ſimple 
ſyrup, one dram. Mix them together.. 

This is u ſtrong cathurtie yet tor the moſt part 
eaſy and ſafe in operation. It is calculated chiefly for 
hydropic caſes 3 in which it procures copious evacua- 
tions, without, weakening or fatiguing the patient ſo 
much as many other medicines of this Kind. 


942. Saline cathartic draught. 

Take of Glauberts cathartie falt, manna, each ſix 
drams; boiling water, three ounces; tincture of 
cardamons, one dram. Diſſolve the ſalt and manna 
in the water; and having {trained off the liquor, 
add to it the tincture of cardamoms. | 


This is a very elegant and. agreeable ſaline purga- 
tive, Tincture of cardamoms is one of the belt addi- 
tions to liquors of this kind, or to the purging mineral 
waters, for rendering them acceptable to the Romach. 

943. Diaphoretic draught. © 2 
Take of ſpirit of Mindererus, ſpirit. of meconium, each 

half an ounce; ſalt of hartſhorn, five grains. Mix 

them together. 


This draught is a very powerful ſaliae diaphoretic. 
It is given with ſafety,; and often with great, benefit, 
in the beginning of inflammatory fevers, after bleed- 
ing; where. theriaeca, and other warm ſubftances 


uſually employed, if they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 


increaſe the fever. 


944. Diuretic draught. 

1. Take of oxymel of ſquills, one dram and a half; 
imple cinnamon-water, one ounce ; compound ſpi- 
rit of lavender, ſyrup of orange - peel, each one 
dram. Mix them together. A 

2. Take of vinegar'of fuills, one dram, or one dram 
and a half; ſalt of wormwood, half a dram; lemon- 
juice, fix drams ; fimple cinnamon-water, an ounce 
and a half; ſpirituous peppermint-water, half an 
ounce ; ſyrup of orange-peel, one dram. Let the 
ſalt of wormwood and lemon- juice be firſt mixed 
together, and then add to them tbe other ingre- 

tents, 115 | 
Theſe elegant and efficacious compoſitions are com- 
mended by Dr Mead for promotin 
caſes. He direQs them to be 1aken every night, or 
oftener, according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 

The (quill, one of the moſt powerful diuretics, is, by 

the additions here joined to it, rendered not only more 


grateful to the palate and ſtomach, but likewife ena- 


A effectually to anſwer the purpoſes intended 
943. An anodyne diuretic draught.” ' 

"aha of ley of tartar, half.a dram en eee 
orty drops peppermint-water, one ounce; ſimple 
ennamon-water, half an ounce; ſpirituous oinna - 


mon water, two drams ; ſyrup of marſhmallows 
one dram. Mix them togetber, N 


bu Dough practitioners have rarely ventured to exhi- 
ed, N in dropſies; yet in thoſe which are accom- 
eck with great pain, this anodyne drug, by eaſing 


che pain, ant ing ri | 
© pain, and l the ſtriẽture of the pallages, 


beyond any aſſi 


urine in bydropic - 


PHARMACY. 


which painful ſenſations always occaſion, proves à me- 
dicine of great ſervice, and notably promotes the uri- 
nary diſcharge. / Dr Mead has given a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the good effects of the mixture aboye preſcri- 
bed, in a 2 labouring under an aſcites and tym- 
pany at the ſame time, where the pain was intolerable, 
the thirſt intenſe, and the urine in very ſmall quantity: 
the ſtronger purgatives increaſed the diſtemper; ſoap, 
alkaline ſalts, nitre, and other diuretics, were tried in 
vain : this draught (when the patient ſeemed to be 
nee from medicine) procured unex- 
peed relief, not only a gentle ſleep, and truce from 
the pain, but likewiſe a copious diſcharge of urine : 
by repeating the medicine for a little time, every eight 
hours, and afterwards uſing corroborants, the cure 


vas perfectly completed. 


SecT, IX. Lotions, Gargariſms, Injeftions, &c. 
946. Bates's alum water. L. 


Tank of alum, white vitriol, each half an ounce; 

water, two pints. Boil: the ſalts in the water till 

they are diſſolved ; let the ſolution ſettle, and af- 
terwards filter it through paper. 


This liquor is uſed for cleanſing and healing vlcers 
and wounds, and for removing cutaneous eruptions, 
the part being bathed with it hot three or four times 
a-day, It is ſometimes likewiſe employed as a colly- 
rium; and as an injection in the gonorrhea and fluor 
albus, when not accompanied with virulence. 


947. Alum water. E. 
Take of corroſive mercury ſublimate, alum, each two 
drams; water, two pints. Let the ſublimate and 
alum be ground into powder, and boiled with wa- 
ter in à glaſs veſſel to the conſumption of half 
the water; then ſuffer the liquor to fettle, and pour 
it off clear from the ſediment. 


This compoſition is deſigned chiefly for cutaneous 
puſtules and ulcerations, | 


948. Sapphire» coloured water. 

Take of lime-water, one pint ;. ſal ammoniac, one 
dram. Let them ſtand together in a copper veſſel, 
or along with ſome 22 of copper, until the li- 
quor bas acquired a ſapphire colour. IL. 

Take of lime -water newly made, half a pint ; ſal am- 
moniac, two ſcruples; powdered verdigreaſe, four 
grains. Mix and ſtrain after 24 hours. E. 


This water is at preſent pretty much in uſe, as a 
detergent of foul aud obſtinate ulcers, and for taking 
away ſpecks or films in the eyes. 


949. Blue vitridlic water. L. 

Take of blue vitriol, three ounces ; alum, ſtrong 

| ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, each two ounces ; water, 
a pint and a half. Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved; then add the acid ſpirit, and fil- 
ter the mixture through paper. 


950. Styptic water. E. 

Take of blue vitriol, alum, each three onnces; water, 
two pints. 
then filter the liquor, and add an ounce of oil of 
vitriol. 
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Boil them until the ſalts are diſſolved, 
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PHARMACY. 


Theſe room np ar are formed upon the ſtyptic 
ydenham, for ſtopping bleeding at 
the noſe, agd other external hzmorrhages : for this 
purpoſe, cl%ths or doflils are to be dipt in the liquor, 
and applicd to the part. Ys 


Take of white vitriol, two drams ; water, two pints. 


Boil till the vitriol is diſſolved, and then filter th 
Jiquor. ; 


Where the eyes are watery or inflamed, this ſolu- 
tion of white vitriol is a very uſeful application: the 
lighter inflammations will frequently yield to this me- 
dicine, without any other aſſiſtance; in the more 
violent ones, venæſection and cathartics are to be pre- 
miſed to its uſe. 


2. Afiringent gargariſm. 
Take of 3 8 * — one dram; 
honey of roſes, one ounce; water, a pint and a 
balf. Boil the water with the oak-bark, till ſuch 
time as the liquor, when ftrained, will amount 
only to one pint ; to which add the alum and the 
honey. 


Common gargariſin. 

Take of ting of roſes, 5 rib honey of roſes, 
two ounces. Mix them together. Or, | 
Take of water, fix ounces ; nitre, one dram; honey 

of roſes, one ounce. Mix them together. Where 


acids are requiſite, forty drops of the weak ſpirit of 


vitriol are added to this compoſition. 


954. Detergent gargariſm. 
Take of emollient decoction, one pint; tincture of 
myrrh, one ounce; honey, an ounce and a half, 
Mix them together. 


955. Emollient gargariſm. 


Take of marſhmallow root, two ounces; figs, four in 


number; water, three pints. Boil them till one 
pint is waſted, and then ftrain the liquor. 


Theſe liquors zre uſed for wafhing the mouth and 
fauces ; the firſt, where the parts are extremely re- 
laxed; the ſecond and third, where ulcerations require 
to be deterged, or the excretion of the thick viſcid 
ſaliva promoted; and the fourth, where the mouth is 
dry, parched and rigid, to moiſten and ſoften it. In 
ſome caſes, volatile ſpirits may be advantageouſly 
joined to theſe kinds of preparations. Dr Pringle in- 
torms us, that in the inflammatooy quinſey, or ſtran- 
gulation of the ſauces, he has obſerved little benefit 
ariüug from the common gargles: that ſuch as were 
of an acid nature ſeemed to do more harm than good, 
by contracting the emunRories of the ſaliva and mu- 
cus, and thickening thoſe humours : that a decoction 
of figs in milk and water ſeemed to have a contrary 
effect, eſpecially if ſome ſpirit of ſal ammoniac was 
added, by which the ſaliva was made thinner, and the 
glands brought to ſecrete more freely; a circumſtance 
always conducive to the cure, | 


956. Starch glyſter. 

Take of gelly of ſtarch, four Saber. » linſeed oil, half 
an ounce, Liquefy the gelly over à gentle fire, 
and then mix in the oil. Forty drops of liquid lau- 
dauum, are ſometimes added. 


57. Anodyne or opiate plyſter, © © 
Take of intudon of linſeed, fix e, liquid lau- 
danum, forty drops. Or, TH 2 | 
Mutton-broth, five ounces; thebaic extract, three 

grains. = 


958. Glyſter againſt the colic. 
Take of common decoction, half a pint; tinctura (a. 
era, one ounce ; common ſalt, one dram; linſeed 
oil, two ounces. Mix them together. 


959. Aſtringent glyſter. ' 
Take of lime-water, ten ounces ;- Japonic confeRion, 
half an ounce. Mix them together for a glyſter, of 
which one half is to be injected at a time. 


960. Aſtringent balſamic glyſter. 

This is made by adding to the . half an 
ounce of Locatelli's balſam, diſſolved in the yolk 
of an egg. 45 . 


961. Common glyſter. 
Take of common decoction, twelve ounces; lenitive 
electuary, one ounce; common ſalt, half an ounce; 
oil- olive, two ounces. Mix them together. 


962. Domeſtic er 
Take of cows milk, half a pint; brown - ſugar, oil · olive, 
each one ounce. Mix them together. 


963. Emoellient glyſter. 
Take of palm-oil, an ounce and a half; cows milk, 
balf a pound. Let the oil be beat up with the yolk 
of one egg, and then add the milk, 


964. Fetid plyſter. 

Take of aſafetida, two 4 _ ſavin, each half 
an ounce ; oil-olive, one ounce; oil of Amber, 
half a dram; water, one pint and a half. Boil the 
water with the rue and ſavin, till half a pint is 
waſted ; then ſtrain off the remaining decoction, 
and mix with it the aſafetida and the oils. Half 
the quantity of the compoſition here directed, is to 
be injected at a time. 


965. Purging gly/ter. het 
Take of common 13 15 a pint; white ſoap, 
one ounce ; ſyrup of buckthorn, an ounce and 4 


half. Mix them together. | 


966. Turpentine glyſter. Be” 

Take of common 13 3 Venice tur- 
pentine (diſſolved in the yolk of an egg), bali 
an ounce; linſeed oil, one ounce." Mix chem to- 
gether. | 


The uſes of theſe compoſitions are ſufficiently ob 
vious from their titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emol- 
lient, and aſtringent glyfters, are uſed in dyſenteries, 
and other alvine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone of the 
inteſtines, defend them from being corroded by the 
acrimonious humours, to heal their exulcerations, an 
eaſe the pains which accompany theſe diſorders. he 
turpentine glyſter is injected in nephritic caſes; the 
fetid in hyfteric ones. The others are calculated 


for unloading the inteſtines of their contents, where 
the exhibition of purgatives in other forms is 1mpro- 
per or unſafe. | b 

Glyſters have been looked upon by ſome 3s . 
topical applications, whoſe operation was co 


to 
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at bich th od bp 4 Dy PRs gras 
to the inteſtines, into which they are received. But Compoli- 

3 rpg has ſhewn, that in many caſes their ac- , 970. Anodyne plaſter. E. ; — 

tiou is extended much farther: thus the turpentine Take of wh | reſin, eight Ounces 3 tacamahaca in 

lyſter, above deſeribed, promotes the diſcharge by powder, galbanum, each four ounces; cummin in 

the kidneys, and communicates to the urine a violet ſeeds, three ounces; black ſoap, four ounces. Melt 

ſmell; and the anodyne glyſter proves narcotic, as the refin and the gums together; then add the 

if a moderate doſe of opium had been ſwallowed : powdered ſeeds and the ſoap, and make the whole | 

Perſons have been inebriated by ſpirituous glyſters ; into a plaſter. | | 


and ſome affirm, that life has been ſupported for ſeveral This plaſter generally gives eaſe in flight rheumatic 


l. 


obs 
ng 


days, by thoſe of a nutritious kind, | pains, which it is ſuppoſed to effect by preventing the ; 
67, Balſamic injection. aflux of humours to the part, and putting in motion | 

Take of balſam of Copaiba, half an onnce ; lime- and repelling ſuch as already ſtagnate there. 
water, fix ounces; honey of rofes, two ounces. 71. Antihyſteric plaſter. E. | | 


Let the balſam be well beaten up with the yolk of 9 
one egg; and then gradually add the lime - water Take of rat 
and honey. 


ned galbanum, one pound; ftrained aſa- | 

fetida, yellow wax, of each half a pound; yellow 4 

reſin, three ounces. Melt them together into a 1 

968. Mercurial injection. plaſter. | [ 

Take of quickſilver, balſam of Copaiba, each half an This plaſter is applied to the umbilical region, or 1 
ounce ; roſe-water, half a pint. Rub the quick- over the whole abdomen, ia hyſteric caſes, and ſome- | 
ſilver with the balſam, till they are perfectly incor- times with good effect. 
porated ; then mix with them the yolk of an egg, 8 | | 
and afterwards add the roſe-water. - 972. Drawing plaſter. L. 4 

Take of yellow reſin, yellow wax, each three pounds ; 
tried mutton-ſuet, one pound. Melt them togetherg 1 
_ whilft the maſs remains fluid, paſs it through a 

rainer. 


This and the foregoing preparation are deſigned to 
be injected into the urethra in virulent gonorrhceas, 
for cleanſing and deterging the parts. 


SECT. X. Plaſters. This is a very well contrived plaſter for the purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title. It is calculated to ſupply the 1 
place of melilot plaſter ; whoſe great irritation, 'when 1 
employed for the dreſſing of bliſters, has been conti- | 
nually complained of. This was owing to the large | 
quantity of reſin contained in it, which is here for 4 
that reaſon retrenched. It ſhould ſeem, that, when 
defigned only for dreſſing bliſters, the refin ought to | 

be entirely omitted, unleſs where a continuance of the 

ain and irritation excited by the veſicatory is required. 


969. PLasTERSs are compoſed chiefly of oily and 
vnctuous ſubſtances, united with powders, into fuch 
a conſiſtence, that the compound may remain firm in 
the cold, without ſticking to the fingers; that it may 
be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall heat; and that by the 
warmth of the human body it be ſo tenacious, as 
readily to adhere both to the part on which it is ap- 
1 and to the ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. 5 p 

ere is however a difference in the conſiſtence . 
ndeed plaſters of any kind are not very proper for 

phe r the r oy pak x. this — : their „ makes them ſit * 
Oo wh 2 5 W * 5 Jar bo and their adheſiveneſs renders the taking them off 
thoſe de = * Sy Fra „ 5 — painful. Cerates, which are ſofter and leſs adhe- 
bete, © At A er five, appear much more eligible: the white cerate 
yellow wax, and half an CO of any proper powder, (as 1019.) will ſerve for general uſe, and for ſome 
will make a plaſter of the firſt confiſtence; for a hard 2 ener 


one, an ounce more of wax, and half an ounce more applied. 
of powder, may be added. Plaſters may likewiſe be 973. Wax pyaſter. E. | 
made of reſins, gummy-retins, &c. without wax, eſpe- Take of yellow wax, two pounds; white reſin, balfa } 
cially in extemporaneous preſcription : for officials, pound; hog's lard, one pound. Melt them toge- | 
theſe compoſitions are leſs oper, as they ſoon grow ther into a plaſter. | 


too ſoft in keeping, and fall flat in a warm air. 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them in- 
to a plaſter of an excellent conſiſtence, and which makes 
a proper baſis for ſeveral other plaſters. - 

In the boiling of theſe compoſitions, a quantity of 974. Cephalic plaſter. 
water muſt be added, to prevent the plaſter from burn- Take of Burgundy pitch, two pounds; ſoft labda- 
ing and growing black. Such water, as it may be ne- num, one pound; yellow reſin, yellow wax, each 


This plaſter is ſimilar to the foregoing, but the fur- 
ther reduction of the reſin renders it for ſome purpoſes 
more eligible, 


ceſſary to add uring the boiling, mult be previouſly four ounces ; the expreſſed oil, called oi of mace, 
made hot: for cold liquor would not only prolong the one ounce, Melt the pitch, relin, and wax, toge- 
proceſs, but likewiſe occafion the matter to explode, ther; then add, firſt the labdanum, and afier- | 
and be thrown about with violence, to the great dan- wards the oil of mace. I. | 
ger of the operator: this accident will equally happen Take of tacamahaca in. powder, yellow wax, Venice 
upon the addition of hot water, if the plaſter is ex- turpentine, each four ounces ; oil of Javender, two ; 


tremely hot. drams z oil of amber, one draw. _ Melt the tacama- 


haca 7 
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in theſe caſes from any . 
ave thought theſe purpoſes 


ly liquefied by a very gentle, heat. Or; inſtead of Compogy 


haca with the wax; and then add the turpentine, 

that a plaſter may be formed: when this compound 

is taken from the fire, and grown almoſt cold, mit 
in the oils. E. Nen 

Theſe plaſters are applied, in weakneſs or pains of 
the head, to the temples, fore head, &c. and ſome - 
times likewiſe to the feet. Scholze relates, that an 
inveterate rheumatiſm in the temples, which at times 
extended to the teeth, and occafioned intolerable pain, 
was completely cured in two days by a plaſter of this 
kind (with the addition of a little F applied to 
the part, after many other remedies had been tried in 
vain : he adds; that a large quantity of liquid matter 
exuded, under the plaſter, in drops, which were fo 
acrid as to corrode the cuticle. 


975. Common plaſter, ufually culled diachiylon. 
Take of oil-olive, one gallon ; litharge, ground into 
a a moſt ſubtle powder, five pounds. Boil them over 
a gentle fire, with about two pints of water; keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, till the oil and li- 
tharge unite, and acquire the conſiſtence of a pla- 
ſer. If all the water ſhould be conſumed before 

this happens, add ſome more water, previouſly made 
hot. Z. E. 


This plaſter is the common application in exco- 
riations of the ſkin, flight fleſh wounds, and the like. 


They keep the part ſoft, and ſomewhat warm, and de- 


fend it from the air, which is all that can be expected 
Some of our induftri- 
ous medicine-makers 
might be anſwered by a cheaper compoſition, and ac- 
cordingly have added a large quantity of common 


oo and hogs lard ; this, however, is by no means | 
l 


allowable, not only as it does not ſtick ſo well, but 
likewiſe as the lard is apt to grow rancid and acrimo- 
nious. The counterfeit is diſtinguiſhable by the eye. 


976. Common ſticking plaſter. 


Take of common plaſter, three pounds; yellow reſin, 
half a pound. Melt the common plaſter over a very 
gentle fire; then add the reſin, firſt reduced into 
powder, that it may melt the ſooner; and mix them 
all together. | 

This plaſter may otherwiſe be made, by taking, in- 
ſtead of the common plaſter, its ingredients oil and 
litharge, and adding the reſin a little before they 
have come to the due conſiſtence; then continue 
the boiling, till the plaſter is finiſhed. It turns out 
the moſt elegant when made by this laſt method. 


977. Sticking plaſter. E. 


"Take of common plaſter, two pounds; yellow reſin, 
five-ounces. Melt them together, ſo as to make a 
Plaſter. . 5 | 


Theſe plaſters are uſed chiefly as adheſives, for keep- 
ing on other dreſſings, &c, 


978. Common plaſter, with gums. L. 

Take of common plaſter, three pounds; galbarium 
trained, eiglit ouncesz common turpentine, frank- 
incenſe, each three ounces. Melt the galbanum 
with the turpentine over a gentle fire, ond ſprinkle 
in the frankincenſe reduced to powder: then gra- 
dually mix with theſe the common plaſter, previouſ- 


Take of common plaſter, a pound and a half; quick- 


in the joints and limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, 


Part I 


the common plaſter already made, you may take t | 

, oil and Inharge boiled together: as 260. as 2 Hz 
unite, before they have acquired the conſiſtence of 
a plaſter, the other ingredients are to be added. 


1 N 979. Gum plaſter. 3 
Take of gum ammoniacum trained, galbanum ftrain. 
| ed, each three ounces ; common plaſter, two pounds, 

Mix them together into a plaſter. 


Both theſe plaſters are uſed as digeſtives and ſuppu- 
ratives; particularly in abſceſſes, *after-a part of the 
matter has been maturated and diſcharged, for ſuppu- 
rating or diſcuſſing the remaining bard part. 


Take of Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; yellow wax, 
cummin ſeeds, caraway ſeeds, bay-berries, each 
three ounces. Melt the pitch with the wax; then 
ſprinkle in the other ingredients firſt reduced into 
a powder, and mix the whole well together. 


This plaſter ſtands recommended as a moderately 
warm diſcutient; and is directed by ſome to be ap- 
plied to the hypogaſtric region, for ſtrengthening the 
viſcera, and expelling flatulencies. | 


981. Defenſive plaſter. FE. + 
Take of common plaſter, two pounds ; yellow wax, 
yellow reſin, of each three ounces 3 colcothar of vi- 
triol, fix ounces. Boil the oil with the litharge, till 
they have acquired nearly the conſiſtence of a pla- 
ſter: in this liquefy the wax, and then add the 
.. Other ingredients, ſo as to form the whole into a 
plaſter, according to art, . 
This plaſter is laid round the lips of wounds and 
ulcers, over the other dreſſinge, for defending them 
from inflammation, and a fluxion' of humours; which, 
however, as Mr Sharp very juſtly obſerves, plaſters, on 
account of their conſiſtence, tend rather to bring on 
than to prevent. | 


| 982. Melilat plaſter. 

The London college has ſubſtituted to the plaſter of 
this name, the drawing plaſter, (no 972.); the Edin- 
burgh the wax plaſter, (n® ond | 


* 


983. Mercurial plaſter. E. 


filver eight ounces; Venice turpentine, two ounces 
and a half. Grind the quickfilver in a mortar, with 
the turpentine, until they are perfectly incorporated; 
and then, having melted the common plaſter, and 
taken it from the fire, add to it this mixture. 


This plaſter is looked on as a powerful reſolvent and 
diſcutient, acting with much greater certainty in theſe 
intentions than any compoſition of vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces alone; the mercury exerting itſelf in a conlider- 
able degree, and being ſometimes introduced into the 
habit in ſuch quantity as to affect the mouth. Pains 


tophs, and beginning indurations of the glands, arc ſaid 
ſometimes to yield to them, | 


984. Strengtbening la *. L. : 
Take of common lather, ns ape ; frankincenſe, 
half a pound ; dragons blood, threc ounces. 15 


the common plaſter, and add to it the other ingre- 
dients reduced into powder. The dragons. blood 
ſhould be reduced to a very fine 5 otherwiſe 
the mixture will not be of an uniform colour, 


This is a reformation of the laborious and injudi- 
cious compoſition deſcribed in preceding pharmaco- 
pœias, under the tive of Emplaſtrum ad herniam ; and 
though far the moſt elegant and ſimple, is as effectual 
for that purpoſe as any of the medicines of this kind, 
If conſtantly worn, with a proper bandage, it will, in 
children, frequently do ſervice; though perhaps not 
ſo much from any ſtrengthening quality of the ingre- 


vering. 5 


985. Saponaceous plaſter. E. | 
nine ounces; common. plaſter, two pounds. Melt 
the plaſter, and then put in the ſoap, letting the 
whole boil for a ſhort time, that it may become a 
986. Stomach plaſter. 


one ounce z cinnamon, the expreſſed oil, called oi 
e mace, each half an ounce ;. eſſential oil of mint, 
one dram. Having melted the frankincenſe, add to 
it, firſt the labdanum ſoftened by heat, and then the 
oil of mace ; afterwards mix theſe with the cinna- 
mon and, oil of mint; and beat them together in a 
warm mortar, into a maſs, which is to be kept in a 
cloſe veſſel. L. ; | | 

This is a very elegant ftomach plaſter. It is con- 
trived ſo as to be eaſily made occaſionally. (for theſe 


gredients, are not fit for keeping ;) and to be but mo- 
erately adheſive, ſo as not to offend the ſkin; and 


and renewed, which theſe ſorts of applications, in or- 
der 15 their producing any conſiderable effect, require 
to be. 


Teke of yellow wax, eight ounces; tacamabaca in 
powder, four ounces; cloves, powdered, two oun - 


ounce and a half; eſſential oil of mint, two drams 
Melt the wax and tacamahaca with the palm. oil; 
then removing the mixture from the fire, add the 


cording to art. E. 


_ Theſe plaſters are applied to the pit of the ſlomach, 
in weakneſs of that vilcus, in vomitings, in the diſorder 
improperly called the heartburn, &c. and ſometimes 
with good ſucceſs. The pit of the ſtomach, however, 


per place for applications of this kind to be made to: 


the back, the ſtomach will in general receive more be- 
nefit from them; - for it appears from anatomical in- 
ſpection, that greateſt part of it is ſituated there. 
987. Bliſtering plaſter. II. 
Take of drawing pale cunt cantharides, 
one pound; vinegar, half a pint. Melt the drawing 
plaſter; and, a little before it grows (tiff, mix in 


the cantharides, reduced into a moſt ſubtle powder ; 


PHARMACY. 


dients, as ſrom ĩts being a ſoft, cloſe; and adhefive.co- 2 


Take of gum plaſter, one pound; Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, - 


Take of ſoft labdanum; three ounces ; frankincenſe, 


kinds of compoſitions, on account of their volatile in- 


that it may without difficulty be frequently taken off 


ces; palm-oil, fix ounces ; expreſſed oil of mace, an | 


other ingredients, and make them into a plaſter, ac- 


as Hoffman has abſerved, is not always the moſt pro- 


if applied to the five lower ribs of the left fide, towards. 


ther. 
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then add the vinegar, and work them well toge- Compoſi- 


tions. 


Take of yellow wax, two pounds; yellow roſin, hogs. au 


lard, of each one pound; oil olive, half a pint ; can- 
\tharides, a youb and a half, Reduce the cantha- 
rides firſt to a very fine powder, then rub them with 
the oil; and having melted the other ingredients 
with a gentle heat, add the cantharides to them when 
pretty cold. E. | 


988. An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 

Take of cummin plaſter, two ounces; camphor, three 
drams; Thebaic extraQ, one dram and a half. Grind 
the camphor, with ſome drops of oil olive, into a 

very ſubtile powder; and then mix it with the other 
ingredients, according to art, into a plaſter, 


989. Warm plaſter. 
Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering plaſter, two 
drams. Melt them together over a gentle fire, 


990. Suppuratin plaſter. 
Take of gum plaſter, an — 4 and a half; Burgundy 
pitch, half an ounce. Melt them together. 


The uſes of the three foregoing compoſitions, which 
are taken from our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently obvious 
from their titles. The warm plaſter is a very ſtimu- 
lating application, of great uſe in fixed pains, as in the 
rheumatiſm, ſciatica, 33 chilblains, &c. 


SecT. XI. Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


0991. OixnTMenTS. and /iniments differ from plafters 
little otherwiſe than in conſiſtence. Any of the offici- 
nal plaſters, diluted with ſo much oil as will reduce it 
to the thickneſs of Riff honey, forms an ointment: by 
farther increaſing the oil, it becomes a liniment. Ce- 
rates differ from plaſters and ointments only in conſiſt- 


ence; being a ſofter kind of plaſter, or harder kind of 


ointment... 


992. Ointment of verdigris. E. 
Take of white wax, yellow reſin, of each two ounces ;. 
of oil olive, a pint; verdigris, half an ounce, Ha- 
ving melted the wax and reſin with the oil, add the 
verdigris firſt ground with a little of the oil, keep- 
ing the whole conſtantly ſtirring till cold. 


, 993. Mel Royptiacum. L. 

Take of verdegris, reduced into a very ſubtile powder, 
five ounces; honey, 14 ounces by weight ; vinegar, 
ſeven ounces by meaſure. Boil theſe ingredients to- 

- gether, over a gentle fire, till they have wh pay a 
due confiſtence and a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture for ſome time, the thicker part falls to 
the bottom; the thinner, which floats on the top, ia 
called mel Agyptiacum. 


Theſe preparations are deſigned only for external uſe, 
for cleanfing and deterging ulcers, and keeping down 
fungous fleſh: they are ſerviceable alſo in venereal ul- 
cerations of the mouth and tonſils. If for particular 


' purpoſes, the latter ſhould be wanted more acrid, it 


may be occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhaking the veſlel, 


ſo as to mix up the thick matter at the bottom (which 


contains greateſt part of the verdigris) with the upper 
thin one. In the former the verdigris is ſometimes. 
doubled, 


994. White- 
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994. White ointment. L. E. 
Take of oil olive, one pint ; white wax, four ounces; 
ſpermaceti, three ounces. Liquefy them by a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly and briſkly ſtirring, 
till grown thoroughly cold. 


995. Ointment of white lead, commonly called white 
ointment. E. 


Take of oil olive, three pints ; ceruſſe, one pound; 
white wax, nine ounces. Melt the wax in the oil: 
then gradually add the ceruſſe, and ſtir them well 


together, that they 'may be thoroughly mixed into 
an ointment. 


This is an uſeful, cooling, and emollient ointment, 


of good ſervice in excoriations, and other like frettings 
of the ſkin. ; 


996. C amiphorated white ointment. L. 
This is made by adding to the white ointment a dram 


and a half of camphor, previouſly ground with ſome 
drops of oil of almonds, . | 


This ointment is ſuppoſed to be more diſcutient than 
the foregoing, and ſerviceable againſt cutaneous heats, 
itching, and ſerpiginous eruptions. It ſhould be kept 
in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe the camphor will ſoon exhale: 


ſmelling ftrong of this ingredient is the beſt mark of 
its goodneſs. 


997. Ointment of marſhmallows. L. 


Take oil of mucilages, three piats ; yellow wax, one 


pound; yellow refin, half a pound; common turpen- 
tine, two ounces. Melt the reſin and wax with the 
oil: then, having taken them from the fire, add the 


turpentine ; and while the mixture remains hot, ſtrain 
it. pen 


998. Yeuilaw baſilicum ointment. 


Take of oil olive, one pint; yellow wax, yellow reſin, - 


Burgundy pitch, each one pound; common turpen- 
tine, three ounces. Melt the wax, reſin, and pitch, 
along with the oil, over a gentle fire; then take them 
from the fire, add the turpentine, and whilſt the mix- 
ture remains hot ſtrain it. I. | 
Take of yellow wax, yellow refin, each two onnces ; 
hog*s-lard and oil olive, of each one pound. Melt 
them together with a gentle fire, and having remo- 


_ them from it, ſtir them well till they grow cold. 


Theſe are commonly employed, in dreſſings, for di- 
geſting, cleanſing, and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 


They differ very little, if at all, in their effects, from the 
liniment of Arceus, (n* 1015.) 


999- Black baſilicum ointment, or ointment of four 
ingredients. 
Take of oil olive, one pint; yellow wax, yellow reſin, 
dry pitch, each nine ounces. Melt them all toge- 
ther; and whilſt the mixture is hot, ſtrain it off. 


This ointment was formerly of conſiderable eſteem 
for healing and incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid to 
have an inconvenience of being apt to render them toul, 


and prodace fungous fleſh: at preſent it is rarely made 


uſe of; the yellow bafilicum, and the liniment of Ar- 
cus, being in general preferred, 


PHARMACY. 


tooo. Green baſilicum ointment. L. 

Take of yellow bafilicum, eight ounces; oil olive, three 
ounces by meaſure ; verdigris prepared 
Mix, and make them into an ointment, 


This ointment is an efficacious detergent. 


1001. Yellow ointment. E. 

Take of quick(ilver, one ounce ; ſpirit of nitre, two 
ounces ;. hogs lard, tried, one pound. Diſſolve the 
quickſilver in the ſpirit of nitre by digeſtion in à 
ſand-· heat 3 and whilſt the ſolution is very hot, mix 
with it the lard, previouſly melted by itſelf, and jut 
beginning to grow ſtiff. Stir them briſkly together, 
in a marble mortar, ſo as to form the whole into an 
ointment. 8 


„one ounce, 


| 1002. The flronger blue ointment. L. 

Take of hogs lard, tried, two pounds; quickſilver, one 
pound; fimple balſam of ſulphur, half an ounce, 
Grind the quickſilver with the balſam of ſulpbur till 
they are perfectly incorporated; then gradually add 
the lard heated, and mix them carefully together. 


1003. The milder blue ointment. L. 
Take of hogs-lard, tried, four pounds; quickf6ilver, one 
pound; common turpentine, one ounce, . Grind the 
quickſilver with the turpentine, in. a mortar, till it 
ceaſes to appear; then gradually add the lard warm- 
ed, and carefully mix them together. 


This laſt unguent turns out of a much better blue 
colour. than the foregoing, which is of a very dingy 
hue, - Mercurial uogvents have in many caſes the ſame 


_ effe& with the preparations of this mineral taken in- 


ternally ; and are at preſent frequently employed, not 
only againſt cutaneous diſorders, as alterants, but like- 
wiſe in venereal and other obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a 
ſalivation. The ptyaliſm excited by unction is ſaid to 
be attended with the feweſt inconveniences, and to 
perform the moſt complete cure. In ſome conſtitu- 
tions, mercurials taken inwardly, run off by the inte- 
ſtines, without affecting the mouth; and in others, they 
affect the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to occaſion a co- 
pious ptyaliſm, without extending their action to the 
remoter parts, and conſequently without removing the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


| 1004. Ointment of gum elemi. L. 

Take of mutton · ſuet, freſh and tried, two pounds; gum 
elemi, one pound; common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet; and having taken them 
from the tire, immediately mix the turpentine; then 

' whilſt the maſs remains fluid, ſtrain it off. 


1005. 'The ointment, commonly called liniment of Ar- 
| cus. E. N 

Take of hogs-lard, one pound; goats ſuet, or mutton 

:ſuet, two pounds; Venice turpentine, gum elemi, 

each a pound and a half. Melt and ſtrain them, ſo 
as to make an ointment according to art. 


This unguent has long been in uſe for digeſting» 
cleanſing, and incarnating ; and for theſe purpoſes 18 


Ng by ſome to all the other compoſitions of this 
ind, : 


"Fe 1006. Emvolient ointment. E. 1 
Take of palm oil, four pints; freſh-drawn late 


dont. 


Part I 


Compok, 
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nts; yellow wax, one pound. Melt the wax 
— pers = a gentle fire, and ſtrain the oint- 


ment, which ſupplies the place of the ointment of 


marſhmallow 1. 
1007. Mercurial ointment. E. 


of hogs lard, three ounces; mutton-ſuet, one 
* anickfilver, one ounce. Rub them diligent- 
ly together in a mortar, till the mercurial globules 
diſappear. This ointment is made alſo with twice, 


and with thrice, the quantity of mercury. 


This is the moſt fimple of the mercurial ointments, 
though poſſibly as efficacious as any. It requires in- 
deed a great deal more labour to extinguiſh the mer- 
cury in the lard alone, than when turpentine or otber 
like ſubſtances are joined: but, in recompence, the 
compoſition with lard 1s free from an. inconvenience 
which the others are accompanied with, viz. being apt 
by frequent rubbing to fret tender ſkins. | 


1008. Ointment of mercury precipitate. L. 


Take of ſimple ointment, an ounce and a half; preci- 
pitated ſulphur, two drams 3 white mercury preci- 
pitate, two ſeruples. Mix them well together, and 
moiſten them with ley of tartar, that they may be 
made into an ointment. - | | 


This is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and fre- 
quently made uſe of againſt cutaneous diſorders, 


1009. Ointment of tar. L. E. 

Take of mutton-ſuet tried, tar, each. equal weights. 
Melt them together, and ftrain the mixture whilſt 

hot. | | 


This compoſition, with the addition of half its weight 
of reſin, has long been uſed in the ſhops as a cheap ſub- 
ſtitute tc the black bafilicum. 


1010. Saturnine ointment. 8 
Take of oil olive, half a pint; white wax, an ounce and 
a half; ſugar of lead, two drams. Let the ſugar of 
lead, reduced into a very ſubtile powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and the wax melted with 
the reſt of the oil. Mix both together, and keep 
them ſtirrring till the ointment is grown cold. I. 
Take of ſugar of lead, half an ounce; white wax, three 
ounces ; oil olive, one pint. Liquefy the oil and 
wax together, and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead, previouſly ground, with ſome of the oil; conti- 
nually ſtirring them, til}, growing cold, they unite 
into an ointment, E. 


. Both theſe ointments are uſeful coolers and deſicca- 
ves. 8 | 


Le I. 
oh. 


1011. The ſimple ointment. L.. 


Take of hogs-lard, tried, two pounds; roſe-water, 
three ounces by meaſure. Beat the lard with the 
roſe-water, till they are well mixed; then melt them 
over a very gentle fire, and ſet them by for ſome 
time, that the water may fubſide; pour the lard off 
from the water, and keep inceſſantly dirving and beat- 
ing it about till it grows cold, ſo as to reduce it in- 
to a light incoherent maſs : laſtly, add ſo much eſ- 


ſeace of lemons as will be ſufficient to give a grate» 
ut odour. 8 a | 


Vor. VIII. 2 


MACY. 


1012. The roſe ointment, eommonty called pomatum. E. 
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Compoſi- 
tions. 
On any quantity of hogs-lard, cut into ſmall pieces, — 


and placed in a * earthen veſſel, pour as much 
e 


water as will riſe above it ſome inches; and digeſt 
them together for ten days, renewing the water every 
day. Then liquefy the lard with a very gentle heat, 
and pour it into a proper quantity of roſe-water : 
work them well together; and afterwards pourin 
off the water, add to the lard ſome drops of oil o 
rhodium. -\ 


Theſe ointments are in common uſe for ſoftening and 
ſmoothing the ſkin, and healing chaps. 


1013. Ointment of tutty. L. | 

Let any quantity of prepared tutty be mixed with as 

much purifed vipers fat as is ſufficient to reduce it 
into the conliſtence of a ſoft ointment. | 


This ointment is deſigned for an ophthalmie. What 
particular virtues it receives from the, vipers fat,- we 


ſhall not preſume to determine. 


In the preſent edition of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
it is ordered to be made of four ounces of hog's lard, 
a dram of white wax, and an ounce of prepared tutty. 


1014. Gintment for bliſters. | 

Take of hog*s-lard tried, bliſtering plaſter, each equal 
weights. Melt them together over a very gentle fire, 
and keep them conſtantly ſtirripg till grown cold. 
L. 


Take of oil olive, one pint; yellow wax, four ounces ; 
yellow reſin, two ounces; cantharides, an ounce and 
a half, Melt the wax and refin over a gentle fire 
with part of the oil; then having taken them off the 
fire,” add the cantharides firſt finely powdered, and 
then ground with part of the oil, continually ſtirring 
the mixture till it has grown cold. E. 


1015. The milder epiſpaſtic ointment. E. 
Take of cantharides, one ounce ; white reſin, yellow 
wax, each one ounce; hog's-lard, Venice turpentine, 
each two ounces; boiling water, four ounces. Infuſe 
the cantharides in the water, in a cloſe veſſel, for a 
night; then 1 reſs out, and ſtrain the liquor, 
and boil it with the lard till the watery moiſture is 
conſumed; then add the reſin, wax, and turpentine, 
and make the whole into an ointment. 


Theſe ointments are added in the dreſſings for bli- 
flers, intended to be made perperual, as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a conſiderable time, which 
in many chronic, and ſome acute caſes, they are requi- 
red to be. 

The laſt, containing the ſoluble parts of the cantha- 
rides uniformly blended with the other ingredients, is 
more commodious, and occaſions leſs pain, though not 
leſs effectual in its intention than the other with the 
fly in ſubſtance. . 


1016. White liniment. L. | 
Take of oil olive, three ounces by meaſure; ſpermaceti, 
ſix drams; white wax, two drams. Melt them to- 
gether over a gentle fire, and keep them conſtantly 


* 


and briſkly ſtirring till grown cold. | 
This differs only in conſiſtenee from the white eint. 


ment, 994. 
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Take of linſeed oil, oil of turpentine, each one pound; 
verdigris, in powder, three drams, Boil and ſtir 
them well together till the verdigris is diſſolved. 
A balſam, fimilar to this, is faid to have been great- 
ly valued by our ſurgeons as a detergent. N 


1018. FVolatile liniment. 


Take of oil of hartſhorn, ſpirit of hart ſhorn, each equal 


parts. Mix them together. 


Dr Pringle obſerves, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, a piece of flannel, 
moiſtened with this mixture, and applied to the throat, 
to be renewed every four or five hours, is one of the 
moſt efficacious remedies. By means of this warm ſti- 
mulating application, the neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is put into a ſweat; which, after bleeding, either 
carries off or leſſens the inflammation, | 


1019. White cerate. L. | 
Take of oil olive, a quarter of a pint; white wax, four 
ounces, ſpermaceti, half an ounce. Liquefy them 
all together, and keep them ſtirring till the cerate is 


grown quite cold. 


This differs from the white ointment and liniment 
only in being of a thicker confiſtence. 


1020. Yelloap cerate. L. 
Take of yellow baſilicum ointment, half a pound; yel- 
low wax, one ounce. Melt them together. 


This is no otherwiſe different from the yellow bafili- 


eum, than being of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which renders 
it for ſome purpoſes more commodious. 


1021. Epulatic cerate. L. | 
Take of oil olive, one pint; yellow wax, calamine pre- 
pared, each half a pound. Liquefy the wax with the 
oil; and as ſoon as the mixture begins to grow tiff, 
ſprinkle in the calamine; keeping them conftant- 
1 together, till the cerate is grown quite 
as | 


1022. Ointment of calamine. E. 


Take of yellow wax, one pound; oil olive, two pints ; 


. ealamine prepared, nine ounces. Melt the wax with 
the oil, and gradually ſprinkle in the calamine, mix- 
ing and ſtirring them well together till grown cold. 


Theſe compoſitions are formed upon the cerate which 
Turner ſtrongly xecommends in cutaneous ulcerations 
and excoriations, and which has been uſually diftin- 
guiſhed by his name. They appear from experience 


to be excellent epulotics, and as ſuch are frequently 


made uſe of in practice. 


1023. Palſey ointment. 
Take of hog*s-lard, oil of 'bays, each four ounces 
ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, one ounce, Mix, and make 
them into an unguent. 


This irritating compoſition is applied to numbed or 
paralytic limbs: it ſoon reddens and inflames the ſkin, 
and when this effect is produced, muſt be taken off; 
after which, the part is to be anointed with any emol- 


Rent unguent. 


Take of emollient ointment, two ounces; liquid lauda. 
num, half an ounce. Mix theſe ingredients with 


yolk of an egg, and work them well together, 
1025. Wax liniment. E. 


Take of oil olive, three ounces; ſpermaceti, three drame; 


_ 2 mn — Melt all together over 3 
gentle fire; and keep the whole continually ſtirri 
till it cools. | K Anne 
_ SECT. XII. Epithems. 
1026. Bliftering epithem. L. 
Taxe of cantharides reduced into a mott ſubtile pow. 


der, wheat flour, each equal weights. Make them 
into a paſte with vinegar. 


This compoſition is of a ſofter conſiſtence than the 
bliteriog plaſters, and for this reaſon is in ſome caſey 
preferred. Practitioners differ with regard to the de. 
gree of conſiſtenee and adhefiveneſs moſt proper for ap- 


plications of this kind, and ſometimes vary them occa- 


ſionally. 


1027. Cataplaſm of cummin. L. 

Take of cummin ſeeds, half a pound; bay-berries, 
fcordium-leaves dried, Virginian ſnakeroot, each 
three ounces; cloves, one ounce; honey, thrice the 
weight of the powdered ſpecies. Make them into 1 
cataplaſm. ; 


Von 


This is a reformation of the theriaca Londinenſi. 


which for ſome time paſt has been ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than as a warm cataplaſm; ogly ſuch of its in- 
gredients are retained as contribute molt to this inten- 
tion. - 


| 1028. Di{cutient cataplaſm. 

Take of bryony root, three ounces ;. elder flowers, one 
ounce; gum ammoniac, half an ounce ; ſal ammo- 
piac, crude, two drams; camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
one ounce. Boil the roots and flowers in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, till they become eager and ba- 
ving then bruiſed them, add to them the gum am- 
moniacum diffolved in a ſufficient quantity vinegar, 


whole tagether, ſo as to make them into a cata- 
plaſm. 


This compoſition is as good a diſcutient as anything 
that can well be contrived in the form of a cataplaſm. 


1029. Ripening cataplaſiu. L. 

Take of figs, 1.46 CEE —— ointment, 
one ounce; galbanum, ſtrained, half an ounce. Beat 
the figs thoroughly in a mortar, occaſionally drop- 

ing in ſame ſpirit of wine or ſtron ale chen care · 
ully mix with them the ointment, firſt liquefied along 
with the galbanum. | 
This compoſitian is a good ſuppurant or npener; 
though its effects probably depend more on its keep” 
ing the part ſoft, moiſt, and warm, than on any parti- 
cular qualities of the ingredients. 


1030. A ſnapiſn. E. 
Take of Adar . 5 powder, crumb of bread, exc 
equal parts; ſtrong vinegar, as much as in fue 


and likewiſe the ſal ammoniac and ſpirit: mix the 


dart II. 
LE... 


Mp 
Ons, 


Mix and make them into a cataplaſm ; to which is 
ſometimes added a little bruiſed garlic. ; 


1041. Compound finapiſm. ' | 
Take of e in powder, crumb of bread, each 


tions. 


ſoap, one ounce z ſtrong vinegar, a ſufficient quan- 


ing to art. 


Both theſe compoſitions are employed only as ſtimu- 
lants : they often inflame the part, and raiſe bliſters, 
but not ſo perfectly as cantharides. They are fre- 
quently applied to the ſoles of the feet in the low ſtate 
of acute diſeaſes, for railing the pulſe and relieving the 


head. 


1031. Alum curd. 

Take any quantity of the white of eggs. Agitate it 
with a ſufficiently large lump of alum, in a tin diſh, 

until it is coagulated, | 


This preparation is taken from Riverius. It is an 
uſeful aſtringent epithem for ſore, moilt eyes; and ex- 
cellently cools and repreſſes thin defluxions. Slighter 
inſſammations of the eyes, occafioned by duft, expoſure 
to the ſun, or other like cauſes, are generally removed 
by fomenting them with warm milk and water, and 
waſhing them with the vitriolic water, nꝰ 944. Where 
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two ounces ; garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce ; black 


tity. Mix and make them into a cataplaſm, accord- 


D 
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the complaint is more violent, this preparation, after the Compoſi- 
inflammation has yielded a little to bleeding, is one of 
the beſt external remedies. It is to be ſpread on lint, 


and applied at bed - time. | 


% 


1032. Emollient cataplaſm. 

Take of cramb of bread, eight ounces; white foap, one 
ounce ; ' cows milk, freſh, a ſufficient quantity. Boil 

them a little together. | of | 


1033. Stomachic cataplaſin. 

Take of the aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce ; expreſſed. 
oil of mace, two drams; anodyne balſam, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce them into a proper conſiſt- 
ence. 


1034. Camphborated cataplaſm. | 
Take of aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce; camphor, one 
dram. Mix them together. 


1035. 1ſchiatic cataplaſim. 
Take of muſtard-ſeed, half a pound; white pepper, 
ginger, each one dram; fimple oxymel, as much as 
will reduce them into a cataplaſm. | 


The uſe of theſe compoſitions, which are taken from 
the hoſpitals, may be eaſily underſtood from their titles. 
The laft is a very ſtimulating application, and frequent · 

ly veſicates the ſkin. | | 
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(CACTA, ne 598. 

Acid ſpirits, p. 6078. 
idr, a® 102. Combined with 
vinous ſpirits, 682. 
ali of ſea· ſalt, 644. 
aline, aloetic. wine, 362— 
64. Alcaline ſalts, fixed, 
p. 6072. Combined with oils 
ad inflammableſpirits, 6077 
„ p. 6037. 
antiſcorbutie, no 382. 
litter, 383. Diuretic, 384. 
Opening, 385. Dr Butler's, 
586. Cephalic, 387. 
mmd ſoap, 662. 
Kr, gum and refin of, 615. 
n-whey, 357. Alum burnt, 
992. Alum-water, 947. A- 
curd, 1031. 

er, prepared, 265. iri 
ſalt and oil of, = 3. — 
pelica ſtalks candied, 467. 
mals, P. 6013, 6014. 
noni or emetic wine, 
* Antimonial cauſtic, 


en prepared, 2 55. Pre- 
Parationg of antimony, 
ay ; Precipitated ſul- 
| a 0 772. Golden ſul- 
r of, 773. Panacea of, 
55 Medicinal regulus of, 
* mple regulus, 771. 
als of, 791. Cerated glaſs 

i | 


of, 792. Butter of, 793. 
Cinnabar of, 794. Deng 
Apparatus, 117, Ke. 
Aquafortis, 677. Purified ditto, 
678. 


Aromatic ſpecies, 827, a. Aro- 
matic FI 827, b. 


Balm- water, compound, 569. 


8 of guaiacum, 430. Of 


uido, 635. Anodyne of 
Bates,665.Saponaceous, 666. 
Green, 1017. Wade's 433. 
Balſamum commendatoris, 433 
Barley-water, 337. 
Bates's alum- water, 946. 
Beaume de commandeur, 433. 
Benzoin, flowers of, 710. 
Bezoar ſtone prepared, 259. 
Biſmuth, magiſtery of, 797. 
Bitumens, 84, 85. 
Bloodſtone prepared, 261. 
Boluſes, 878. Alexipharmac 
bolus, 879. Caſtor, 880. 
Diaphoretic, 881. Diure- 
tic, 882. Againſt the dy- 
ſentery, 883. Emmena- 
gogue, 884. Febrifuge, 885. 
Hyfſteric, B86. Iliac, 887. 
Mercurial, 888. Pectoral, 
889. Bolus of rhubarb with 
mercury, 890. Rheumatic, 
891. Sudorific, 892, | 
Borax, ſalt of, 711. 


, \ 4 

Calamine prepared, 260. 

Calcination, 245. 

Camphor, 42. 

Cataplaſm of cummin, 1027. 
Diſcutient, 1028. Ripening, 
1029. Emollient, 1032. 
Stomachic, 1033. Campho- 
rated, 1034. Iſchiatic, 1035. 

Cauſtic, common, the ſtronger, 
649, a. The milder, 649, b. 

Cerates, 991. White, 1019. 
Yellow, 1020. Epulotic, 
1021, 

Ceruſſe, or white lead, 745. 

Chalk prepared, 258. 

Cinnabar, artificial, 753. 

Colbatch's ſtyptie powder, 803. 

Comminution, 230. 

Compoſitions, p. 6105, et ſeqq- 

Con fection, cordial, 5 30, 901. 
Of kermes, 499 Japonic, 
899. Of Damocrates, 903. 
Of Paulina, 902. 

Conſerves, 454. General me- 
thod of preſerving them, 455. 
Of ſcurvy-graſs,' 456. 
wood - ſorrel, 457. Of ſpear- 


mint, 458. Of rue, 459. Of 


ſea-wormwood, 460. Of red 
roſes, 461. Of roſemary 


flowers, 462. Of Seville 
orange-peel, 463. Of floes, 
464. | 
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Copper, volatile tinQure of, 741. 
Ammoniacal, 142. 
Coral prepared, 257. 
Crabs-claws prepared, 256. 
Crabs-eyes prepared, 264. 
Cretaceous potion, 319. 
Crocus metallorum, 768. 
antimony waſhed, 96g. 
Cryſtallization, * 93—197. 687. 


Of 


Decoctiont, 331. White decoc- 
tion, 333. Of the woods, 
334. Ot marſhmallow root, 
335. PeQoral, 336. Of ſe- 
neka, 350. Common for 
glyſters, 352. Common, 353. 

Depuration, 185. 

Diſtillation, 208. 

Draught, 929. Cathartic, 941. 
Saline cathartic, 042. Dia- 
phoretic, 943- Diuretic,944. 
Anodyne diuretic, 945. 

& "oh 


Earths, 86. 

Earthy ſubſtances, and ſuch as 
are infolyuble in water, how 

. prepared, 252. 

Eau de Carmes, 569. 

Edinburgh theriaca, 903, e. 

Egg ſhells prepared, 266. 


Elaterium, 601. 


Electuaries, 893. 

Electuary of caſſia, 894. Dia- 
caſſia, 895, Lenitive, 896. 

Pec- 


| 
| 
| 
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Pectoral, 89%, Of ſcammo- 
ny, 898. Thebaic, 903, d. 
Acid, 906. Alexiterial, 907. 
Anti-epileptic, go8., Anti- 
dyſenteric, 9gog. Aromatic, 
2 Balſamic, 911. Cha- 
ybeate, 912. Of black hel- 
lebore, 913. Nephritic, 914. 
Paralytic, 91 N Of Peruvian 

bark, 916. Acid purgative, 
917. Saponaceous, 918. 
Binding, 919. Of ſulphur, 
920. 

Elixir of health, 421, b. Of 
guaiacum, 431. Volatile 
ditto, 432, Of aloes, 436. 
Proprietatis, 437. Proprie- 
tatis vitriolicumy, 438. Pa- 
regoric, 439. Acid of vi- 
triol, 440. Sweet elixir of 
ditto, 442. Compound elixir 
of myrrh, 444. Elixir ſacrum, 


445* 

Emulſiont, 922. Common emul- 
fion, 923. Arabic, 924. 
Purging, 925. With arum 
root, 926. 

Fins veneris, 738. 

Epithems, bliſtering, 1027. 

Eryngo- root candied, 466. 

Ether, vitriolic, 683. 

£thiops, martial, 732. Mineral, 
752. Antimonial, 804. 

Evaporation, 204. 

Expreſſion, 221. 

Exſiccation, 226. 


o 


Extract, thebaic, 286. Of wolfs- 


bane, 296. Of hemlock, 297, 
600. Of plantane, 599. Of 
wormwood, 603. Of leſſer 
centaury, 604. Of chamo- 
mile, 605, Of elecampane, 
606. Of gentian, 607. Of 
liquorice, 608. Of black hel- 
lebore, 609. Of logwood, 
610,628. Of Peruvian bark, 
ſoft and hard, 611, 627, Of 
guaiacum wood, ſoft and 
hard, 612. Of rue, 613. Of 
ſavin, 614. Of Rudius, 616. 
Ofjalzp,626. Cathartic, 629. 
Extraction, 180. Of pulps, 282 
Extracts with water, 602. 
With reQified ſpirit, 619. 
With ſpirit 1 water, 625. 


Fomentation, common, 351. 
Furnaces, 117. 
F. uſton 7 240. 


 Gargariſn, aſtringent, 952. 


Common, 953. Detergent, 
954. Emollient, 955. 
Gellies, 472—477- 
Gilla of vitriol, 690. 
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Glauber*s ſalt, 698. Spirit of 
nitre, 67 . Of ſea-ſalt, 676 
Gly/ter of ſtarch, 956. Ano- 
dyne opiate, 957. Againſt 
the colic, 958. Aſtringent, 
959. Aſtringent balſamic, 
960. Common, 961. Do- 
meſtic, 962. Emollient, 963. 
Fetid, 964. Purging, 965. 
Turpentine, 966. 
Gold, potable, 724, 725. 
2 45. 
um- reſin, 49. 
| H 


Hartſhorn, calcined, 281. Spi- 
rit, ſalt, and oil of, 651, 

Hepar antimonii, 768. 

Hiera picra, 826. 

Hag's. lard tried, 276. 

Honey, clarified, 278. Of roſes, 
501. Solutive, 502. 

Honeys and oxymels, p. 6051. 

Hungary nnn 1. 


Infufions in different menſtrua, 
p- 6029. Infufions and de- 
coctions in water, ib. In 
cold water, 6030. In boil- 

ing water, 6031. 

Inſuſton of carduus, n 313. 

Of Peruvian bark, 316. 


Simple bitter infuſion, 320. 


Purging bitter ditto, 321. 
Bitter infuſion with ſena, 
322. Common infuſion of 

ſena, 323. lafuſion of ſena 
with lemon, 324. with ta- 
marinds, 325. Of rhu- 
barb, 326. Of flammula jo- 
vis, 327. 

Injection, balſamic, 967. Mer- 
curial, 968. 

Tron filings purified, 288. Pre- 
pared, 288, Ruſt of iron 
prepared, 730. Scales of 
iron prepared, 731. Iron 
ſulphurated, 734. Open- 
ing crocus of iron, 735. A- 
ſtringent ditto, 736. 

Juice of ſloes in ſpiſſated, 598. 

Juices, 289. Scorbutic, 295. 

Juice and infuſions concen- 
trated evaporation, p. 
6065. Inſpiſſated, n 596. 

Fuleps, 927. Of chalk, 930. Of 
muſk, 931. 
Diaphoretic, 933: Diu- 
retic, 934. Fetid, 935. 

inding, 936. 

Fuleps, mixtures and draughts, 

p- 6121. K | 


Aermes, conſection of, 499. 


Mineral, 773. Syrup of, 
487. | 


Cordial, 932. 


Kunckel antimonial tablets, 
851. L | 


Lac ſulphuris, 722. 

Lapis lazuli prepared, 262. 

Lead, preparations of, p.6095. 
Sugar of, n“ 746. 

Ley of Tartar, 645. 

Lime- water, 318. 

Liniments, 991. Liniment of 
Arczus, 1005. White, 1016. 
Volatile, 1018. Forthe piles, 
1024. Wax liniment, 1025 
PIR liniment, 664, 

Liver of antimony, 768. 

Locatelli's balſam, 900. 

Lohochs, 921. 

Lotion, ſaponaceous, 664, a. 


Lotions, gargariſms, injections, 


&c. 946, &c. 
Lozenges, cardialgic, 844. 
Laxative antacid, 845. 


Lunar cauſtic, * Pills, 728 


Magnefia alba, 699, a. 
— burat, 699, b. 


Martial flowers, 738. 

Mel Egyptiacum, 993. 

Meaſures, 156. 

Mercury, 749. Sugared, 751. 
Calcined, 754. Solution of, 
755. Calx of, 756. Red 
calx of, 757. Red precipi- 
tate of, 757. Red corro- 
ſive of, 758. White ditto, 
759. White precipitate of, 
761. Sublimate corroſive, 
759. Dulcified, 760. Yel- 
low emetic, 762. Yellow 
precipitate of, 763. 

Metallic preparations, p. 6092 

Metals, no 96. * 

Millepedes, &c. prepared, 288. 

Mindererus's ſpirit, 704. 

Minerals, p. 6014. | 

Minium, or red-lead, 744. 

Mithridate, or confection of 
| Damocrates, 903, a. 

Mixtures, 928. Antidyſenteric, 

937. Cordial, 938. Againſt 
the phthiſis, 939. Valerian 
mixture, 940. 

Mucilage of gum arabic, 329. 
Of gum tragacanth, 330. 
Of quince ſeeds, 338. 

Muſtard. whey, 356. 

Mutton ſuet —_ 276 


Nitre, fixed, 643. Glayber's 


ſpirit of, 675, Dulcified 
ſpirit of, 685. Purified, 
688, S 700. 5 


Oil of almonds, 301. Of Lin- 


hartſhorn, 651. 


Cils, 2 30. Eſeni 


Kc. 447. Empreunati 


Ointments, 991. Ointmen 


mallowe, 997- Yellow! 


curry precipitate, 1008. 


Operations of pharma 


. ſeed, 302. Of , 
multzg y 

ſeed, 303. Of ns, 2 
Of oranges, lemon, 976 
eitrons, 307. Ot & Joh 0 
wort, 9. f mucil ” f. 
450. Ot elder, 451, Cn c 
52. Campborated, bil Wilt 


flowers, 521. Of cn 
mon, 522. Of fennel. fee 
523. Of juniper · beni 
524. 88 I 
$25. berries, 52h 
Of lemons, 8 4 
528. Of marjoram lea 
529. Of common n 
530, a. Of peppernip 
530, b. Of nutmegy, 3 
Of origanum, 532. 0 
maica pepper, 533. ( 
roſemary, 534. Of m 
leaves, 535. Of farin · len 
$36. f ſaſſafras, $37. | 

urpentine, 538, Of la 
632. Of guatacum, 6; 
Compound oil of balſn 
copaiba, 634. Dippels 
nimal oil, 636. Of un 
per deliquium, 665 0 


657. Of vitriol, 672. \ 
amber, 712. 

fluid, 36. 50g—538. 1 
ſential concrete, 41- 


preſſed, 298. By 1ntul 


632. Oils and bitune 
83. | 


verdigris, 992. White, 
Of white lead, 995: 
phorated, 996. Of n 


ſilicum, 998. Black ba 
cum, 999. Gre © 
cum, 1000. Yellow, 10e 
Stronger blue, 1002. Mie 
blue, 1003. Emoll 
1006. Of gum elem 10 


Mercurial, 100). 0 fn 


tar, 1009. Saturnine, 10 
Simple, 1011. Roſe of 
ment, called pomatun! 


Of tutty, 1013. Fs f 
1014. Milder ep p f 
101 5. Of calamibey 10 
For the palſy, 11 


6019. Oi 


alex. - 

— candied, 468. 

of garlic, 503. Pecto- 
Of ſquills, 505. 


7 tr-(hells 2 265 * 


deri pre ared, 261. 
3 904. 

ills, B54- Pills of Rudius, 61 6. 
Ethiopic, 855. Aromatic, 
856. Aloetic, 857- Ofjalap, 
858. Of ſcammony with 
aloes, 859. The more ſimple 
colocynth pills, 860. Co- 
chir, the pills ſo called, 
861, Of colocynth with 
aloes, 862. Deobſtruent, 
$63. Chalybeate ecphrac- 
tic, 864. Purging deob- 
ſruent, $65. Fetid, 866. 
Gum pills, 867. Mercu- 
rial pills, 868. Laxative 
ditto, 869. Of gamboges 
870, Thebaic, commonly 
called pacific pills, 871, a. 
Saopnaceous, 871, b. Sto- 
rax, $71, c. 
871, d. Pectoral, 872. Ru- 
ſus's, 873. Squill pills, 
$74 Againſt the dyſente - 
ry, 875. Spermaceti pills, 
875, Plummer's pills, 877. 


ſter, 970. Antihy ſteric, 971. 
Drawing, 972. Wax, 973. 
Cephalic, 974. Common, 
Common with gums, 978,979 
Cummin, 980. Delenſive, 
981. Melilot, 982. Mer- 
curial, 983. Strengthening, 
984. Saponaceous, 985. 
dtomach, 986. Bliſtering, 
987. Anodyne and diſcu- 
tient, 988. Warm, 989. 
Soppurant, 990. | 

"aſh purified, 646. 

der, 805. Powderof arum, 
compound, 808. Of bole 
Vithout opium, 809. Of bole 
with opium, 810, Compound 
powder of ceruſſe, 811. Of 
crabs-claws, 812. Com- 
pound teſtaceous powder, 
big. Bezoardic powder, 


contrayerva, 815, a. 2 
der of chalk, bs. b. ak. 
n. powder, 816. Pow. 
0 promote deliver 
mh Compound powder of 
Mb, 815, Compound 
Powder of ſeammony, 819. 
ua, 820. Sternutatory 


Plaſters, 969. Anodyne pla- 


975. Sticking, 976, 977. 


b1g, Compound powder of 
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powder, 82 r. Compound 
powder of amber, 824. Of 
gum tragacanth, 825. A- 
romatic powder, 827, b. 
Species of ſcordium without 
opium, 828. With opium, 
829. Saline cathartic pow- 


der, 830. Carminative, 83t. 


Diuretic, 832. Strengthen- 
ing, 833. Againſt the king's 
evil, 834. Vermifuge, 835. 


Compound powder of jalap, 


836. Dover's ſweating pow- 
der, 837. 
Pulvis antilyſſus, 807. 
Precipitation, 199, 
Preparations, p. 6025, &c. 
Preſerves, o 4656. 


: Ouichfilver port, 150. 


Regulus of antimony medicinal, 
770. Simple 771. | 
Reſin, 43. Vellow, 539. Of 
jalap, 622. Of Pervvian 
bark, 623. Of ſaffron, 624. 
Rob of elder-berries, 500, 597. 
Of r WT 617. 


Sal ammoniac purified, 689. 

Spirit and ſalt of, 658, 667. 
Sal polychreſtum, n® 696. 

Prunellæ, 697. Mirabile, 
698. 

Saline juices of vegetables, 50. 
Salt of tartar, 638. Of worm- 
wood, 642. Of hartſhorn, 

651. Of ſoot, 657. Vo- 
latile of ſal ammoniac, 658. 
Of vitriol, 691. Diuretic, 
703. Rochelle, 708. Eſ- 
ſential of ſorrel, 709. Se- 
dative, 711. Of amber, 712. 
Of ſteel, 739. 
Salts, and ſaline preparations, 
p. 6072. ; 
Saponaceous lotion, and lini- 
ment, 664. | 
Scorbutic juices, 295. Whey, 


358. 

ebe Oederan of, 676 
Spirit, of coagulated, 701. 

Sebaceous matter, 34- 

Septic ſtone, or potential cau- 
tery, 648. 

Silver, preparations of, 726. 

Soap purified, 663. Almond, 
662. 

Soap · ley, 647. 

Solution, 160, &Cc. 


Soot, ſpirit, ſalt, and oil of, 


957. ; 
Spirit of wine camphorated, 


446. ReQtified, 564, Of 
roſemary, 570. Of laven- 
der, ſimple, 572. 


compound, 573. An odo- 
riferous ſpirit, called faveet 


Honey watęr, 574. Ano» 
ther, 576. Of ſcurvy-graſs, 


golden, or purging, 576, 


77. Of ſea-ſalt, coagu- 
ated, 701m. Of amber, 712. 
Of hartſhorn 65 1. Of ſoot, 
657. Of ſal ammoniac, 658. 
Cauſtic volatile, 661, Of 
ſal ammoniac with quick- 
lime, 661. Of ſal ammo- 


niac dulcified, 667. Vola- 
tile fetid, 668, 669. Vo- 
latile aromatic, 670. Vo- 


latile oily, commonly called 
ſaline aromatic ſpirit, 671. 

Of vitriol, weak, 672. Of 
vinegar, 679. Of vitriol 

_  dulcified, 684. 

Sponge burnt, 280. 

Squills dried, 279. 

Steel candied, 471. Prepared 
with ſulphur, 733. — 


rized or ſoluble, 737. Salt 


of, 739. 8 
Stone, medicinal, 802. 


Storax, ſtrained, 285. 

Styptic powder of Colbatcb, 
803. 

Sublimation, 218. 

Sugar of roſes, 846. 

Sugar-cakes, anthelmintic, 847 

Sulphur, flowers of, 515. Waſh- 

ed flowers, 716. Thick bal- 

ſam of, 717. Balſam of, 

with Barbadoes tar, 718. 

With oil of turpentine, 719. 

With oil of aniſeeds, 720. 

Precipitated, 721. Volatile 

tinQure of, 723. 

Synapiſm, ſimple, 1030. Com- 
pound, 1031. 

Syrups, 478. Syrup of garlic, 

481. Of marſhmallows, 482. 
Of orange-peel, 483. Balſa- 
mic, 484, a. Of clove july- 
flowers, 484, b. Of colchi- 
cum, 484, c. Of ſaffron, 
485. Of quinces, 486. Of 
kermes, 487. Of lemon- 
juice, 488. Of mulberries, 
489. Of raſberries, 490. 
Of meconium, or — 

91 a. Of wild poppies, 492 b. 

Peforal, . of 
roſes, 494, a, b. Of dry 
roſes, 494, c. Of ſqvills, 
495. Of ſugar, 496. Of 


buckthorn, 497, 2. Of 
violets, 497, b. f gin- 
ger, 498. 


Tablets, purging, 849. Kunc- 
kel'santim onal tablets, 85 i. 


Ditto Tar-water, 317. 
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Tartar regenerated, 702. Cry- 
ſtals of, 705. Cream of, 706. 
Soluble, 707. Emetic, 795. 
Theriaca Andromachi, 9oz, b. 

Tin, 747. Powdered, 748. 
Tincturet, 388. TinQure of 
mint, 315. Of roſes, 328. Of 
ipecacuanha, 371. Cephalic, 
374+ Of rhubarb, vinous. 
75. Thebaic, 377, 418. 
itter, 392, 393. Of worm- 
wood, 394. Aromatic, 395. 
Balſamic, 396. Of cantha- 
rides, 397. Of cardamoms, 
398. Of caſtor, 399, 400. 

Of cinnamon, 401, a. 


od 


guaiacum volatile, 401, b. 


Simple tincture of bark, 402. 
Volatile ditto, 403. Com- 
pound ditto, 404. Of ſaf- 
fron, 405. Tincture, or eſ- 
ſence, of white dittany, 406. 
Fetid, 407. Of ſoot, 408. 
Of jalap, 409. Of kino, 
410, a. Japonic, 410, b. 
Of gum- lac, 411. Of the 
martial flowers, 412. Of 


iron, 413. Of meco- 
nium, 414. Of melam- 
odium, or black helle - 


re, 415. Of muſk, 416. 
Of myrrh, 417. Of rhu- 
rb, 419. Saturnine, 
420, a, Antiphthiſical, 
— Of ſena, 421, a. 
ompound ditto, common- 
ly called elixir of health, 
421, b. Of ſnakeroot, 422. 
' Stomachic, 423. Styptic, 
424. Of ſulphur, 425. Of 
balſam of Tolu, 426. Of va- 
lerian, 427, 428. Of white 
hellebore, 429. Sacred, 376. 
Traumatic, or vulnerary bal- 


ſam, 434- 


Troches, 836. White pectoral 


troches, 838, a. Blgck pec- 
toral 838, b. Pectoral with 
opium, 838, c, Of red 
lead, 839. Of nitre, 840. 
Of ſquills, 841. Of ſul- 
phor, 842. Of Japan earth, 
843. Nerve troches, 848. 
Of rhubarb, 850. Sialo- 
gogue troches, 852. Sto 
machic, 853. 
Tutty, prepares. 268. 


Vegetables, changes produced 
in their juices by fermen- 
tation, p. 6008. Productions 
from them by fire, 6009. 
Subſtances naturally contain- 
ed in them, and ſeparable 
without altering their native 
qualities, 6010. Obſerva- 

tions 


tions on the whole, 
Subſtances extracted from 
them by expreſhon, 6028. 
Separation 
volatile in the heat of boiling 
water, 6053. 
erdigris prepared, 254. 
Veſſels for pharmaceuical ope- 


n ” 


_ 


Vipers fat purified, 277. | 
Vitriol, white, purified; 690. 
Calcined, 693. Week ſpirit 


rr oor eras one ERR 


4 3 


. — 
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6012. Fi. riolated tartar, 694. Nitre , 


5. 
Vitriolic water, 949—95 1. 


Wade's balſam, 433. 

Waters, ſimple diſtilled, 541. 
Spirituous diſtilled, 563. 

Water, ſimple alexiterial, 549. 


of their parts 


rations, 151. Orange- peel, 550. Black- 
＋ of ſquills, 360. Diſ= cherry, 55 t. Simple cin- 

ed vinegar, 679. namon, 352, a» Without 
Vinous ſpirit combined with wine, 552, b. Fennel - water, 
acids, 632. 54. DBauni-water, 554. 
Viper-broth, 339,—349- 9. int-water, $55. Simple 


ſpearmint-water, 556. Sim- 
ple peppermint-water, 557. 
Jamaica pepper water, 558. 
Simple pennyroyal water, 


672. Dulcified ſpirit of, 
| 559, a. Damaſk-roſe water, 


1 en 
PHAROS, (Homer, Strabo, &e.) a ſmall oblo 


Pbarſalus. ifland, adjoining to the continent of Egypt, over- again 


Alexandria. On this iſſand Rood a cognominal light - 
tower, of four ſides, each ſide a ſtadium in length; and 
the tower ſo high, as to be ſeen 100 miles off. Some 
affirm, each of its four corners reſted on a large fea+ 
crab of glaſs or of hard tranſparent ſtone of Ethiopia 
or Memphis. Others imagine, the crabs were only 
added externally to the baſe by way of ornament, or 
as embleinaticel of its fituation and uſe. The archite& 


was Softratus the Cnidian, as appears by an inſcription ' 


on the tower, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who laid 
out 800 talents upon it. On account of the port of 
Alexandria, the entrance to which was difficult and 
dangerous, the Pharos was called the key of the Eg yp- 
tian ſea, or even of Egypt itſelf, (Loma)! and Phatos, 
from being a proper name, is become an appellative, to 
denote all light-houſes. 

Pararos, or Phare, a light-houſe; a pile raiſed near 
a port, where fire is kept burning in the night, to 
guide and direct veſſels near at hand. The pharos of 
Alexandria, built in the iſlagad of Pharos, at the mouth 
of the Nile, was anciently very famous, inſomuch as to 
communicate its name to all the reſt. This moſt mag- 
nificent tower conſiſted of ſeveral tories and galleries, 
with a lanthorn at top, in which a light being conti- 
nually burning, might be ſeen for many leagues at ſea, 
and along the coaſt, + | 

PHARSALUS, Prarsatos, Pharſalia, or Phar- 
ſalium, (anc. - geog.), a town of the Phthiotis, a di- 
ſttict of Theifaly, near Pheræ and Lariſſa, to which 
laſt place Pompey fled from the plains of Pharfalus; 
watered by the river Enipens, which falls into the 
Apidanus, and both togetber into the Peneus. Be- 
tween PharſaJus and Enipeus, Pompey drew up his men 
at the fatal battle of Pharſalia. 

In this battle, the advantage with reſpe& to num- 
bers was greatly on the fide of Pompey. That gene- 
ral himſelf was on the left with the two legions which 
Cæſar had returned to him at the beginning of the 
war. Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was in the 
centre, with the legions he had brought from Syria, 
and the reinforcements fent by ſeveral kings and ſtates 
of Alia, The Cilician Jegion, and ſome cohorts, 
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with very little ſpaces between them. In conformity 


Inder. 


560. Rue-water, 561. da- Sulphurated 


vin- water, 562. Hungary Alum- water, 7 674 
water, $71. Spirituous A Sapphire - coloured . 
lexeterial water, 581. With 948. Blue vitriolie, dnn 


viriegars 582. Compound 
aniſeed- water, 583. l 
rituous orange - peel water, 
584. Cardamom - ſeed water, 
585. Caraway- water, 386. 
Spirituous cinnamon- water, 
587. Cinnamon- water with 
wine, 588. Compound ju- 


+. Styptic, 950. Vitriolie, 5 

Weights, 152. Table * 
weights of different fluigy 
159 

Wheys, p. 6034. 

Wine, alkaline aloetie, 462, 
wine, 367. Saffron Wite, 


- mper water, 589. Spiri- 369. Ipecacuanha wine, 
tuous peppermint vater, 370. Viper wine, zu. 
590. Jamaica pepper wa- Wine of millepedes, 37% 
ter, 591. Nutmeg-water, Of white dittany, 380, 
592. Spirituous pennyroyal · | Z 
water, 593. Compound Zinc purified, 799. Flowen a, 


horſe-radiſh water, 594. 
| P H A | 
which had ſerved in Spain, were in the right, under Pha, 
the command of Afranius. As Pompey's right wing 
was covered by the Enipeus, he ſtrengthened the 25 
with his ſlingers, archers, and the 7000 Roman horſe, 
on whom chiefly his party founded their hopes of vic- 
tory. The whole army was drawn op in three lines, 


800. Salt or vitriol of, 86, 


to this diſpoſition, Czſar's army was drawn up in the 
following order : The tenth legion,- which had on all 
occaſions ſignalized themſelves above all the reſt, was 
aced in the right wing, and the ninth in the left; 
ut as the latter had been conſiderably weakened in 
the action at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was 
poſted ſo near it, as to be able to ſupport and rein- 
force it upon occaſion. The reſt of Czfar's forces fill- 
ed up the ſpace between the two wings. Marc An- 
tony commanded the left wing, Sylla the right, and 
Cneius Domitius Calvinus the main body. As for Cz- 
ſar, he poſted himſelf on the right over-againft Pom - 
pey, that he might have him always in his fight. : 
Thus was the whole plain covered, from Pharſalia 
to the Enipeus, with two armies, dreſſed and armed 
after the ſame manner, and bearing the ſame enſigns, 
the Roman eagles. Pompey obſerving how well the 
enemy kept their ranks, expecting quietly the ſignal 
of battle, and on the contrary how impatient and un- 
ſteady his own men were, running up and. down in 
great diſorder for want of experience, he began to be 
afraid leſt his ranks ſhould be broken upon the brit 
onſet 3 and therefore commanded the foot in the front 
to keep their ground, and quietly wait for the enemy- 
The two armies, though within reach of each other, 
kept @-mournſul filence ; but at length the trumpets 
ſounded the charge, and Cæſar's army advanced in 
60d order to begin the attack, being encouraged by 

the example of one Caius Craſtinus, a centurion, who 
at the head of 120 men threw himſelf upon the ene - 
wy's ſirſteline with incredible fury. This he did to 
acquit himſelf of a promiſe he had ſolemaly made to 
C#ſar, who, meeting him as he was going out Ins 
tent in the morning, aſked him, after ſome diſcoori, 
What his opinion was touching the event of the * | 
To which he, ſtretching out his hand, replied aloud, 
Thine is the victory, Cæſar; thou ſhalt gloriouſly com 


qaer ) 
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© he broke aut of his rank, as ſoon as the trum- 
. and, at the head of his company, ran 
in upon the enemy, and made a =_ laughter of 
them. But while he was ſtill preſſing forward, for- 
cing his way through the firlt line, one of Pompey's 
men ran him in at the mouth with ſuch violence, that 
the point of his ſword came out at the hind-part of 
bis neck. Upon his death, Pompey's foldiers took 
courage, and with great bravery ſtood the enemy's on- 
ſet. While the foot were thus ſharply engaged in the 
centre, Pompey's horſe in the left wipg marched up 
confidently; and having firſt widened their ranks, with 
a deſign to ſurround Cæſar's right wing, charged his 
cavalry, and forced them to giye ground. Hereppon 
Cæſar ordered his horſe to retreat a little, and give 
way to the ſix cohorts, which he had poſted in the 
rear as a body of reſerve. Theſe, upon a ſignal 
given, coming yp, charged the enemy's horſe with 
that reſolution and good order which is peculiar to 
men who have ſpent all their lives in camps. They 
remembered their inſtructions, not ſtriking at the legs 
or thighs of the enemy, but aiming only at their faces. 
This unexpected and new manner of fighting had the 
deſired effect. For the young patricians, whom Cz- 
far contemptuouſly calls the pretty young dancers, not 
being able to bear the thoughts of having their faces 
deformed with ſcars, turned their backs, and, covering 
their faces with their hands, fled in the ytmolt con- 
fuſion, leaving the foot at the mercy of the enemy. 
Cæſar's men did not purſue the fugitives; but char - 
ging the foot of that wing, now naked and un- 
guarded, ſurrounded them, and cut moſt of them in 

ieces. 
l Pompey was ſo tranſported with rage, in ſeeing the 
flower of his forces thus put to flight or cut in pie- 
ces, that he left his army, and retired flowly towards 


his camp, looking more like a man diſtracted and be- 


fide himſelf, than one who by his exploits had ac- 
quired the name of he Great. When he had reached 
the camp, he retired to his tent, without ſpeaking a 
word to any; and continued there, like one diſtracted 
and out of his ſenſes, till his whole army was defeated. 
Cæſar no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of the field, than 
he marched to attack the enemy's entrenchments, that 
Pompey might not have time to, recolle& himſelf. 
When Pompey was informed that his rival was advan- 
cing to attack his entregchments, he then firſt ſeemed 
o ha 


ve recoyered his ſenſes, and cried out, Mat, into 


n camp too? He ſaid no more; but immediately lay- 
ing aſide the marks of his dignity, and putting on 
ſuch a garment as might beſt favour his flight, he ſtole 
out at the decuman gate, and took the road to La- 
rifſa, which city had hitherto ſhewn great attachment 
to him. In the mean time, Cæſar — the attack 
on the enemy's camp, which was vigorouſly defended 
by the cohorts Pompey had left to guard it; but they 
vere at length forced to yield. Cæſar was not a little 
3 when, after having forced the entrench- 
8 

ly adorned with carpets and hahgings, their couches 
freed with flowers, their —— es, ſpread, and 

e-boards ſet out with abundance of plate, bowls, 
and glaſſes, and ſome of them even filled with wine. 
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noble, guts and I myſelf this day will be the fubiect of thy 


—— praiſe either dead or alive, In purſuance of this pro- 


he found the enemy's tents and pavilions rich- 
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So t | Pha 
great was the confidence of n — any 


they made preparations before- hand 
enjoyed after the victory, which they thought certain. 
In Pompey's tent, Ceſar found the box in which he 
kept his letters: but, with a moderation and magna- 


nimity worthy of himſelf, he burnt them-all, without 
reading ane; faying, that he had rather be ignorant 


of crimes, than obliged to ppniſh them. 


The next day, when the dead were numbered, it 
appeared that Cæſar had ſcarce loſt 200 men; among, 


whom was about 30 centuriops, whom Cæſar cauſed 
to be buried with great ſolemnity. He did particular 
honours to the body of Craſtinus, who had begun the 
battle; and ordered his aſhes to be depoſited in a tomb, 
which be exceed to his memory. On Pompey's fide, 
the number of the dead amounted to 15,000 accord-, 
ing to ſome, and to 25,000 according to others. Cæ- 
ſar took 24,000 priſoners, eight eagles, and 180 en- 


ns. 

 PHARYNK, in antomy. See there, n“ 353. 

PHASEQLUS, the Kibxsv- BEAR; a genus of the 
decandria order, delongivg to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants. There is only one ſpecies; but of this there are 
many varieties. Thoſe principally cultivated for the 
table are, 5 The common white, or Dutch kidney- 
bean. 2. The ſmaller kidney- bean, commonly called 
the Batterſea kidney-bean. And, 3. The upright 
ſort, called the tree kidney-bear. 

7. The firſt ſort was ſome time ago propagated in 
England, and is ſtill in Holland: it grows very tall, 
and requires long ſtakes and poles toclimb on, and its 
beans are conſiderably broad: this makes them leſs 
ſaleable in the markets, people ſuppoling them to be 


old becauſe they are broad; and they are hence grown 


into diſuſe, though a much more valuable kind for 
eating than any other, 

2. The ſecond ſort, or Batterſea bean, is what is 
more univerſally cultivated; it never grows very tall, 
nor rambles far, and the air can eaſily paſs between 


the rows, becauſe of its moderate growth; and this 


makes it bear plentifully, and ripen well for the table. 
It is the beſt · taſted bean, except the laſt. . 

3. The third, or tree kidney - bean, is alſo a plen- 
tiful bearer, and never rambles, but grows up in form 
of a ſhrub ; but its beans are broader than the Batter- 
ſea kind, and are not ſo well taſted. 

They are all propagated from ſeeds, which are to 
he put into the ground in the latter end of March or 
beginning of April for an early crop: but theſe ſhould 
haye a warm fitvation and a dry foil ; they muſt alſo 
be planted in a dry ſeaſon. The manner of planting 
them is, to draw lines with a bough over the bed, at 
two fect and a half diftance, into which the feeds are 
to be dropped at about two inches aſunder; and. the 
earth is to be drawn over them with the head of a rake, 
to cover them about an inch deep. In a week after 
ſowing, the plants will appear, and the earth ſhould. 
be drawn up about their ſtalks as they rife up; for a 
few days after this they will require no further care, 
except to be kept clear from weeds, and, when the 
beans appear, to have them gathered twice a- week; 
for if the beans are ſuffered to hang on too long, they 
not only become of no value, but they weaken the 
plant. The firſt crop of kidney-beans will continue a 
month in good order; and to ſupply the table atter- 
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in March, April, 

May, and June, the laſt of which will continue till 
;-- froſts come to deſtroy them. Some raiſe their 
early on hot - beds; and this is to be done ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as the raiſing the early eu- 
cumbers. 

PHASES, in aſtronomy, from the Greek word paws, 
« to appear; the ſeveral appearances or quantities of 
illumination of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the 
other planets. See ASTRONOMY. 

PHASIANUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of gallinæ. The cheeks are covered with 
a ſmooth naked ſkin. There are fix ſpecies, vis. 

- 1. The gallus, or common dunghill cock and hen, 
with a compreſſed caruncle or fleſhy comb on the top 
of the head, and a couple of caruncles or wattles under 
the chin. The ears are naked, and the tail is compreſ- 


ſed and erected. Of all other birds, perhaps this ſpe - 


cies affords the greateſt number of varieties; there 

ing ſcarce two to be found that exactly reſemble each 
other in plumage and form. The tail, which makes 
ſuch a beautiful figure in the generality of theſe birds, 
is yet found entirely wanting in others; and not only 
the tail, but the rump allo. - The toes, which are 


uſually four in all animals of the poultry-kigd, yet in a 
ſpecies of the cock are ſound to amount to five. The 


featbers, which lie ſo ſleek and in ſuch beautiful order 


in moſt of thoſe we are acquainted with, are in a pe- 


culiar breed all inverted, and ſtand ftaring the wrong 
way. Nay, there is a ſpecies that comes from Japan, 
which inſtead of feathers ſeems to be covered over with 
hair. | | 

It is not well aſcertained when the cock was firſt 
made domeſtic in Europe; but it is generally agreed 
that we firft had him in our weſtern world from the 
kingdom of Perſia, Ariſtophanes calls the cock the 
Perſian bird; and tells us he enjoyed that kingdom be- 
fore ſome of its earlieſt monarchs. This animal was in 
fact known ſo early even in the moſt ſavage parts of 
Europe, that we are told the cock was eae of the for- 
bidden foods among the ancient Britons, Indeed, the 
domeſtic fowl! ſeems' to have baniſhed the wild one. 
Perfia itſelf, that firſt introduced it to our acquaintance, 
ſeems vo longer to know it in its nature form; and if 
we did not find it wild in ſome of the woods of India, 
as well as thoſe of the iſlands in the Indian ocean, we 
might begin to doubt, as we do with regard to the 
ſheep, in what form it firſt exiſted in a ſtate of nature. 
But the cock is ftill found in the iſlands of Tinian, 
in many others of the Indian ocean, and in the woods 
on the coaſt of Malabar, in his ancient ftate of inde- 
pendance. In his wild condition, his plumage is black 


and yellow, and his comb and wattles yellow and purple, 
There is another peculiarity alſo in thoſe of the Indian 


woods; their bones, which, when boiled, with us are 
white,-as every body knows, in thoſe are as black as 
ebony. F | ge þ 

In their firſt propagation in Europe, there were di- 
ſtinctions then that now ſubſiſt no longer. The an- 
cients eſteemed thoſe fowls whoſe plumage was reddiſh, 
as invaluable ; but as for the white, it was conſidered 
as utterly unfit for domeſtic purpoſes. Theſe they re- 
garded as ſubject to become a prey to rapacious birds; 
and Ariſtotle thinks them leſs frunful than the former. 
Indeed, his diviſion of thoſe birds ſeems taken from 
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fing out the moſt barren of the ſpecies for the purpaſcy 


' exhauſted ; and in three or four years he becomes ut- 
.terly unfit for the purpoſes of impregnation. “ Hens 


care, if left to herſelf; a hole ſcratched into the ground, 
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their culinary uſes: the one ſort he calls generon/ 2, 

noble, being remarkable for fecundity ; = other oſs. 
ignoble and wuſcleſ;, from their ſtetility. Theſe di 
tions differ widely from our modern notions of genero. 
fity in this animal ; that which we call-the game. cocl 
being by no. means ſo fruitful as the ungenerdus dung. 


fort, — 
ſtinc. 


hill cock, which we treat with contempt. Th 
nians had their cock - matches as well — we; bas i 
probable they did not enter into our refinement of choo« 


of eambat, 
However this be, no animal in the world has greater 
courage than the coek when oppoſed to one of his own 
ſpecies; and in every part of the world where refine. 
ment and poliſhed manners have not entirely taken 
lace, cock. fighting is a principal diverſion. In China, 
dia, the Philippine iſlands, and all over the Eaſt, cock. 
fighting is the ſport and amuſement even of kings and 
princes. With us it is declining every day; and it is 
to be hoped it will in time become only the paſtime of 
the lowelt vulgar. See the article Cocx-Fighting. © 
The cock claps his wings before he fings or crows. 
His ſight is very piercing ; and he never fails to cry in a 
enliar manner, when he diſcovers any bird of prey 
in the air. His extraordinary courage is thought 
to proceed from his being the moſt ſalacious of all 
other birds whatſoever. fingle cock ſuffices for ten 
or a dozen hens; and it is ſaid of bim that he is the 
only animal whoſe ſpirits are not abated by indulgence. 
But then he ſoon grows old ; the radical moiſture is 


alſo, (to uſe the words of Willovghby), as they for the Hen. 
greateſt part of the year daily lay eggs, cannot ſuffice 
for ſo many births, but for the moſt part after three 
years become effete and barren: for when they have 
exhauſted all their ſeed-eggs, of which they had but a 
certain quantity from the beginning, they mult nece{- 
ſarily ceaſe to lay, there being no new ones generated 
within.” bl £2) e . 
The hen ſeldom clutches a brood of ehickens above 
once a ſeaſon, though inſtances have been known in 
which they produced two. The number of eggs a do- 
meſtic hen will lay in the year are above 200, provi- 
ded ſhe be well fed and ſupplied with water and liber- 
ty. It matters not much whether ſhe be trodden by 
the cock or no; ſhe will continue to lay, although the 
eggs of this kind can never by hatching be brought to 
produce a living animal. Her neſt is made without any 
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among a few buſhes, is the only preparation ſhe m 
for this ſeaſon of patient expectation. Nature, almoſt 
exhauſted by itz own fecundity, ſeems to inform her 
the proper time for hatching, which ſhe herſelf teſtifies 
by a clucking note, and by diſcontinuing to lay- The 
good houſewives, who often get more by their hens 
aying than by their chickens, often artificially protratt 
this clucking ſeaſon, and ſometimes entirely remove 
it. As ſoon as a hen begias to cluck, they ſtint her in 
her provifions 5 which, if that fails, they plunge be 
into cold water; this, for the time, effectually puts back 
her hatching ; but then it often kills the poor bird, 
who takes cold and dies under the operation. 
If left entirely to herfelf, the hen would ſeldom ly 
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are removed; and ſne continues to lay, vainly hopin 
to increaſe the number. In the wild ſtate, the hen ſel. 
dom lays above 15 eggs; but then her proviſion is 
more difficultly obtained, and ſhe is perhaps ſenſible of 
the difficulty of maintaining too numerous a family. 
When the hen begins to fit, nothing can exceed her 
erſeverance and patience: ſhe continues for ſome days 
immoveable j and when forced away by the importu- 
nities of hunger, ſhe quickly returns. Sometimes alſo 
her eggs become too bot far her to bear, eſpecially if 
ſhe be Funde with too warm a neſt within doors, for 
men ſhe is obliged to leave them to cool a little: thus 
the warmth 04 the neſt only retards incubation, and 
often puts the brood a day or two back in the ſhell, 
While the hen ſits, ſhe carefully turns her eggs, and 
even removes them to different ſituations; till at length, 
in about three weeks, the young brood begin to give 
ſigns of a deſire to burſt their confinement. When by 
the repeated efforts of their bill, which ſerves like a 
pioneer on this occaſion, they have broke themſelves a 
paſſage thrangy the ſhell, the hen ſtill continues to ſit 
till all are excluded. The ſtrongeſt and beſt chickens 
generally are the firſt candidates for liberty; the weak- 
eſt come behind, and ſome even die in the ſhell. When 
all are produced, ſhe then leads them forth to provide 
for themſelves. Her affeRion and her pride ſeem then 
to alter her very nature, and correct her imperfections. 
No longer voracious or cowardly, ſhe abſtains from all 
food that her young can ſwallow, and flies. boldly at 
every creature that ſhe thinks is likely to do them miſ- 
chief, Whatever the invading animal be, ſhe bolgly 
attacks him; the horſe, the hog, or the maſtiſf, When 
marching at the head of her little troop, ſhe acts the 
commander; and has a variety of notes to call her nu- 
merous train to their food, or to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger. Upon one of theſe occaſions, the 
whole brood have been ſeen to run for ſecurity into the 
thickeſt part of an hedge, while the hen herſelf venty- 
Fu boldly forth, and faced a fox that came for plun- 
er. | 
Ten or twelve chickens are the greateſt number that 
a good hen can rear and clutch at a time; but as this 
bears no proportion to the number of her eggs, ſchemes 
have been imagined to clutch all the eggs of an hen, 
and thus turn her produce to the greateſt advantage. 
By theſe contrivances it has been obtained, that a hen 
that ordinarily produces but 12 chickens in the year, 
is found to produce as many chickens as eggs, and 
conſequently often aboye 200, This contrivance 1s the 
artificial method of HaTcninG chickens in ſtoves, as is 
practiſed at Grand Cairo; or in a chemical elaborator 
properly graduated, as has been effected by Mr Reau- 
mur, At Grand Cairo, they thus prodyce 6000 or 
7<00 chickens at a time; where, as they are brought 
wm in their mild ſpring, which is warmer than our 
zümmer, the young ones thrive without clutching. But 
't 13 otherwiſe in our colder and unequal climate; the 
my animal may without much difficulty be hatched 
rom the ſhell, but they almoſt all periſh when exclu- 
ed. To remedy this, Reaumur has made uſe of a 
2 ben, as he calls it; which was nothing more 
an putting the young ones in a warm baſket, and 
clapping over them a thick woollen canopy. 
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brood of chickens throughout the year ; ſo that when Phaſianrs, 
one little colony is thus reared, another may be brought 


to ſucceed it. Nothing is more common than to fee 
capons thus employed ; and the manner of teaching 
them is this: Firſt the capon is made very tame, ſo as 
to feed from one's hand; then, about evening, they 
pluck the feathers off his breaſt, and rub the bare ſkin 
with nettles; they then put the chickens to him, which 
preſently .run under his breaſt and belly, and probably 
rubbing his bare ſkin gently with their heads, allay the 
ſtinging pain which the nettles had juſt produced. 
This is repeated for two or three nights, till the ani— 
mal takes an affe&ion to the chickens that have thus 
given him relief, and continues to give them the pro- 
teQtion they ſeek for: perhaps alſo the querulous voice 
of the Pi Op may be pleaſant to him in miſery, and 
invite him to ſuccour the diſtreſſed. He from that time 
briggs up a brood of chickens like a hen, elutching 
them, feeding them, clucking, and performing all the 
functions of the tendereſt parent. A capon once ac- 
cultomed to this ſervice, will not give over; but when 
one brood is grown up, he may have another nearly 
hatched put under bim, which he will treat with the 
fame tenderneſs he did the former. 

The cock, from his ſalaciouſneſs, is allowed to be a 
ort - lived animal ; but how long theſe birds live, if 
left to themſelves, is not yet wel aſcertained by any 
hiſtorian. As they are kept only for profit, and in a 
few years become unfit for generation, there are few 
that, from mere motives of curioſity, will make the te- 
dious experiment of maintaining a proper number till 
they die. Aldrovandus hints their age to be 10 years; 
and it is probable that this may be its extent. They 
are fubje& to ſome diſorders; and as for poiſons, be- 
fides nux vomica, which is fatal to moſt animals except 
man, they are injured, as Linnzus aſſerts, by elder- 
berries; of which they are not a little fond. 


2. The motmot, or Guinea 1 is browniſh, Pheaſants, 


ſomewhat red below, with a wedge-like tail, and wants 
ſpurs. 3. The colchicus is red, with a blue head, a 
wedge-ſhaped tail, and papillous cheeks, It is a na- 
tive of Africa and Afia, 4. The argus is yellowiſh, 
with black ſpots, a red face, and a blue creft on the 
back part of the head. It is found in Chineſe Tartary. 
5. The pictus has a yellow creſt, a red breaſt, and a 
wedge-ſhaped tail. It is a native of China. 6. The 


necthemerus, is white, with a black creſt and belly, 


and a wedge-ſhaped tail. It is a native of China. 


Pheaſants were originally brought into Europe from 


the banks of the Phaſis, a river of Colchis, in Aſia 


Minor; and from whence they ſtill retain their name. 
Next to the peacock, they are the moſt beautiful of 


birds, as well for the vivid colour of their plumes as 
for their happy mixtures and variety. It is far beyond 


the power of the pencil to draw any thing ſo gloſly, ſo 
bright, or points ſo finely blending into each other. 


We are told, that when Crœſus, king of Lydia, was 
ſeated on his throne, adorned with royal magnificence 


and all the barbarous pomp of eaſtern ſplendour, he 


"aſked Solon if he had ever beheld any thing ſo fine ? 
The Greek philoſopher, no way moved by the objects 


before him, or taking a pride in bis native er. 
replied, That after having ſcen the beautiful plumage 


'of the pheaſant, he could be aſtoniſhed at no other 
finery, 
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Theſe birds, tho? ſo beautiful to the eye, are not leſs 
delicate when ſerved up to the table. Their fleſh is con - 
fidered as the greateſt dainty; and when the old phy- 
ſicians ſpoke of the wholeſomeneſs of any viands, they 
made their compariſon with the fleſh of the pheaſant. 


However, notwithſtanding all theſe perfections to tempt. 


the curiofity or the palate, the pheaſant has multiplied 
in its wild ſtate. | 
A ſpirit of independence ſeems to attend the phea- 
ſant even in captivity. In the woods, the hen-phea- 
ſant lays from 18 to 20 eggs in a ſeaſon; but in a do- 
meltic ſtate, ſhe ſeldom lays above 10. In the ſame 
manner, when wild, ſhe hatches and leads up her brood 
with patience, vigilance, and I but when kept 
tame, ſhe never ſits well, ſo that a hen is generally her 
ſubſtitute upon ſuch occaſions : and as for leading her 
oung to their food, ſhe is utterly ignorant of where it 
* e found; and the young birds ſtarve, if left ſolely 
to her protection. Tbe pheaſant, therefore, on every 
account, ſeems better left at large in the woods than 
reclaimed to priſtine captivity. Its fecundity when wild 
is ſufficient to ſtock the foreſt ; its beautiful plumage 
adorns it; and its fleſh retains a higher flavour from its 
unlimited freedom. 
However, it has been the aim of late to take theſe 
birds once more from the woods, and to keep them in 
places fitted for their reception. Like all others of the 
poultry kiad, they have no great ſagacity, and ſuffer 
themſelves eaſily to be taken. At night they rooſt up- 
on the higheſt trees of the wood; and by day they 


come down into the lower brakes and buſhes, where 


their food is chiefly found. They generally make a 
kind of flapping noiſe when they are with the females; 
and this often appriſes the ſportſman of -their retreats. 
At other times he tracks them in the ſnow, and fre- 
quently takes them in (pringes. But of all birds they are 
ſhot moſt eaſily ; as they always make a whirring noiſe 
when they riſe, oy which they alarm the gunner, and 
being a large mark, and flying very flow, there is ſcarce 
any miſſing them. | | 

When theſe birds are taken young into keeping, 
they become as familiar as chickens: and when they 
are deſigned for breeding, they are put together in a 
yard, five hens to a cock; for this bird, like all of the 
poultry kind, is very ſalacious. In her natural ſtate 
the female makes her neſt of dry graſs and leaves; the 
ſame muſt be laid for her in the pheaſandry, and ſhe 
herſelf will ſometimes properly diſpoſe them. If ſhe 
refuſes to hatch her eggs, then a common hen muſt be 
got to ſupply her place, which taſk ſhe will perform 
with perſeverance and ſucceſs. The young ones are 
very difficult to be reared ; and they muſt be ſupplied 
with ants-eggs, which is the food the old one leads 
them to gather when wild in the woods. To make 
theſe go the farther, they are to be chopped up with 
eurds or other meat; and the young ones are to be fed 
with great exactneſs, both as to the quantity and the 
time of their ſupply. This food is ſometimes alſo to 
be varied; and wood-lice, car-wigs, and other inſeQs, 
are to make a variety, The place where they are rear- 
ed mult be kept extremely clean; their water muſt be 
changed twice or thrice a- day; they muſt not be ex- 
poſed till the dew is off the ground in the morning, 
and they ſhould always be taken in before ſun-ſet. 
When they become adult, they very well can ſhift for 
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ferently upon every thing 
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themſelves, but they are particularly fond of oats and 
barley. biene, nnn 
In order to increaſe the breed, and make it ſtill more Phia, 
valuable, Longolius teaches us a method that appear 
very peculiar. The pheaſant is a very bold bird when 
firſt brought into the yard among other poultry, not 
ſparing the peacock, nor even ſuch young cocks and 
hens as it can maſter; but after a time it will live tame. 
ly among them, and will at laſt be brought to couple 
with a common hen. The breed thus produced take much 
ſtronger after the pheaſant than the hen; and in a few 
ſucceſſions, if they be let to breed with the cock-phea- 
ſant, for the mixture is not, barren, there will be pro. 
duced a ſpecies more tame, ſtronger, and more vrolife 
ſo that he adds, that it is ſtrange why moſt of our 
pheaſandries are not ſtocked with birds produced in this 
manner. | 
The pheaſant, when full grown, ſeems to feed indif. 
that offers. It is ſaid by a 
French writer, that one of the king's ſportſmen ſhoot- 
ing at a parcel of crows that were gathered round a 
dead carcaſe, to his great ſurpriſe upon coming. up, 
found that he had killed as many pheaſants as crows, 
It is even aſſerted by ſome, that ſuch is the carnivorous 
diſpoſition of this bird, that when ſeveral of them are 
ut together in the ſame yard, if one of them happens 
to fall ſick, or ſeems to be piniog, that all the reſt will 
fall upon, kill, and devour it. Such is the language 
of books; thoſe who have frequent opportunities of ex- 
amining the manners of the bird itſelf, know what cre- 
dit nga to be given to ſuch an account. 
ASMATA, in phyſiology, certain appearances 
ariſing from the various tinctures of the clouds by the 
rays of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the ſun and 
moon. Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different 
figures and fituations of the clouds, and the appulſes 
of the rays of light. . 
PHASSACHAT ES, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a ſpecies of agate, which the ancients, in its various 
appearances, ſometimes called leucachates and perileu- 
a." ©: 
PHEASANT, in ornithology. See Paasraxus. 
PHELLANDRIUM, waTts-HEMLOCK, agenus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies; one of which, v2. 
the aquaticum, is a native of Britain. This grows in 
ditches and ponds, but is not very common. The 
ſtalk is remirkably thick and dichotomous, and grows 
in the water. It is a poiſon to horſes, bringing upon 
them, as Linnæus informs us, a kind of palſy ; which, 
however, he ſuppoſes to be owing not ſo much to the 
noxious qualities of the plant itſelf, as to thoſe of an 
inſe& which feeds upon it, breeding within the (talks, 
and which he calls curculio parapledticusr. The Swedes 
give ſwine's dung for the cure. The ſeeds are ſome- 
times given in intermittent fevers, and the leaves ate 
by ſome added to diſcutient cataplaſms. In the * 
ter, the roots and ſtem, diſſected by the influence 0 
the weather, afford a very curious ſkeleton or net“ 
work. Horſes, ſheep, and goats, eat the plant; [wine 
are not fond of it ; cows refuſe it. 
PHENICIA. See Proenicia. 
PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of dart 
arrows, or other weapons. 


PHIAL, a well-known velſcl made of glaſs, * 


I 
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pil a3 ay —.— ; a phial of glaſs coated on both ſides 


philadel- rh tin-foil for a conſiderable way up the ſides, of 
phia- great uſe in electrical experiments. See Electricity, 
IMs 301 41 | 
PM HIDIAS, the moſt famous ſculptor of antiquity, 
was an Athenian, and a contemporary of the.celebra- 
ted Pericles, who flouriſhed in. the 83d Olympiad. 
This wonderful artiſt was not only conſummate in the 
uſe of his taols, but accompliſhed in thoſe Iciences and 
branches of knowledge, which belong. to his profeſ- 
ſion, as hiſtory, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, 
&c. He firſt taught, the Greeks to. imitate nature 
perfectly in this way; and all lus works were received 
with admiration. They were alſo incredibly nume- 
rous ; for it was almoſt peculiar to Phidias, that he 
united the greateſt facility with the greateſt perfection. 
His Nemeſis was ranked among his firſt picces: it 
was carved out of a block of marble, which was found 
in the camp of the Pecfians after they were defeated 
in the plains of Marathon. He made an excellent ſta- 
tue of Minerva for the Plateans ; but the ſtatue of this 
goddeſs in her magnificent temple at Athens, of which 
there are ſtill ſome ruined remains, was an aſtoniſhing 
production of human art. - Pericles, who had the care 
of this pompous edifice, of orders to Phidias, whoſe 
prodigious talents he well knew, to make a ſtatue of 
the goddeſs 3 and Phidias formed a figure of: ivory 
and gold 39 feet high. Writers never ſpeak of this 
illuſtrious monument of. {kill without raptures; yet 
what has rendered the name of the artiſt immortal, 
proved at that time his ruin. He had carved upon the 
ſhield of the goddeſs his own, portrait, and that of 
Pericles ; and this was, by thoſe that envied them, 
made a crime in Phidias. He- was alſo charged with 
embezzling part of the materials which were deſigned 
for the ſtatue. Upon this be withdrew to Elis, and 
revenged himſelf upon the ungrafeful Athenians, by 
making for the Elians the Olympic Jupiter: a prodi 
of art, and which was afterwards ranked among the 
ſeven wonders of the world. It was of ivory and gold ; 
Go feet high, and every way proportioned. © The 
majelty of the work did equal the majeſty of the god,” 
ſays Quintilian, 4 and its beauty ſeems to have added 
« luſtre to the, religion of the country.” Phidias con- 
cluded his labours with this maſter-piece; and the 
Elians, to do honour to his memory, erected, and ap- 
Propriated to his deſcendents, an office, which con- 
bited in keeping clean this magnificent image. 
PHIDITIA, in Grecian antiquity, feaſts celebra- 
ted with preat frugality at Sparta. They, were held 
in the public places and in the open air. Rich and 
poor aſſiſted at them equally, and on the ſame footing ; 
their deſigu being to keep up peace, friendſhip, good 
hd ending and equality among the citizens great 
= ſmall, It is ſaid that thoſe who attended this 
all brought each a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures 
ine named chorus, five mince of cheeſe, and as 
Dany 66. ; 15 * | ö 
of 5, ILADELPHIA, the capital of the province 
cuſylvania in North America, fituated in W. Lon. 


{5 . N. Lat, 40. 30. It is one of the moſt beauti- 
7 2 regular cities in the world, being an oblong 
do miles, extending from the river Delaware to 


the Schuylkill, with the caſt end fronting the river 
"i 
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Delaware, the weſt the river Schuylkill, and each 
front a mile in length. The river Delaware is navi- 
gable from the ſea for large veſſels above 200 miles, 
and that of Schuykill as far as Philadelphia. Every 
man in poſſeſſion of 1000 acres has his houſe either in 
one of the fronts facing the rivers, or in the high- 
ſtreet, running from the middle of one front to the 
middle of the other. Every owner of 5000 acres, be- 


fides the above-mentioned privilege, is intitled to have 


an acre of ground in the front of his houſe, and all 
others 8 half an acre, for gardens and court- 
yards. Every quarter of the city forms a ſquare of 
eight acres; and almoſt in the centre of it is a ſquare 
of ten acres, ſurrounded by the town - houſe and other 
_ public buildings. The high-ſtreet is 100 feet wide, 
and runs the whole length of the town : parallel to it 
run eight other ſtreets, which are croſſed by 20 more 
at right angles, all of them 3o feet wide, and com- 
municating with canals from the two rivers, which add 
not only to the beauty, but the wholeſomeneſz of the 
City. Ships of 400 or $99 tons may come up to the 
key, which is 200 feet ſquare, and furniſhed with all 
the conveniences for ſhip-building, as well as for load- 
ing and * goods. Though the whole of this 
magnificent plan hath not yet been carried into execu- 
tion, a conſiderable progreſs hath been made towards 
it, The town-houſe is ſo ſtately, ſpacious, and regu- 
lar, that it would make a figure in any capital of Eu- 
rope. The other public buildings are, the court- 
houſe, two Quakers meeting- houſes, one church of 
England, one Baptiſt meeting, one Dutch Lutheran 
church, one Dutch Calviniſt church, one Moravian 
church, one maſs-hovuſe, the Quakers ſchool houſe, the 
city alms-houſe, the ens alms-houſe, the hoſpital, 
priſon, and work-houle. | 
PHilLADELPHIA, an ancient town of Turky in Aſia, 
in Natolia ; ſeated at the foot of mount Tmolus, from 
whence there is a fine view over an extenſive plain. 
The Greeks retain its ancient name, but by the Turks 
it is called Allabijur. It contains 7 or 8000 inhabi- 
tants ; of whom 2000 are Chriſtians, who have four 
churches, over which preſides an archbiſhop. E. Lon. 
28, 25. N. Lat. 38. 45. 
PHILADELPHUS, the Pirz-Tate, or Meock- 
orange ; a genus, of the monogynia order belonging to 
the Lolandkia claſs of plants. 
Species 1. The coronarius, white ſyringo, or mock- 
orange, has been long cultivated in the gardens of this 
country as a flowering ſhrub ; it is not well known in 
what country it is to be found native. It riſes ſeven 
or eight feet high; ſending up a great number of 
ſlender ſtalks from the root. Theſe have a gray bark, 
branch out from their ſides, and are garniſhed with 


oval ſpear: ſhaped leaves. Theſe laſt have deep inden- 


tures on their edges ; their upper ſurface being of a 
deep green, but the under ſurface pale, with the taſte 
of a freſh cucumber. The flowers are white, and 
come out from the fides and at the ends of the 
branches in looſe bunches, each ſtanding on a diſtin& 
foot-ſtalk : they have four oval petals, which ſpread 
open, with a great number of ſtamina within, ſur- 
rounding the ſtyle. Their ſmell at ſome diſtance re- 
ſembles that of orange-flowers, but is too powerful 
for moſt people when near. 2. 'The nanus, with oval 
leaves ſomewhat indented and double flowers, ſeldom 

340 2 riſes 


Philadel- 
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PhilaJet- 
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from the ſides of the branches, and have a double or was ſought for, but in vain, he havin convey. Philly, 
treble row of petals of the ſame ſize and form as well ed away for the reaſon abovementioned ; and as the 
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as the ſame ſcent with the former ; but this ſort lowers 
very rarely, ſo is but little eſteemed. 3. The inodo- 
rus with entire leaves, is a native of Carolina, and as 
yet but little known in Europe. Tt riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk of about 16 feet in beight, ſending out 
ſlender branches from the ſides oppoſite, garniſhed with 
ſmooth leaves ſharped like thoſe of the pear-tree, and 
ſanding on pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches ; and are 
large, white, ſpreading open, with a great number of 
ſhort ſtamina with yellow ſummits. 

Culture. The firſt two ſpecies are extremely hardy, 
but grow taller in light good ground than in ſuch as 
is tiff, They are uſually propagated by ſuckers, 
which are produced by the roots in great plenty. The 
The laſt ſpecies cannot be propogated in this country 
by ſeeds, which is the reaſon of its ſcarcity ; however, 
it may be produced by laying down the branches. It 
is alſo liable to be deftroyed by cold in ſevere win- 
ters, and therefore ought to be ſheltered during that 
ſeaſon. 

PHILIPPI (anc. geog.), a town of Macedonia, in 
the territory of the Edones, on the confines of 'Thrace 


' (Pliny, Ptolemy), ſituate on the fide of a fteep emi- 


nence; anciently called Datum and Drenides (Ap- 
pian), though Strabo ſeems to diſtinguiſh them. This 
town was famous on ſeveral accounts; not only as 
taking its name from the celebrated Philip of Macedon, 


father to Alexander the Great, who conſidered it as 


a fit place for carrying on the war againft the Thra- 
cians ; but alſo on account of two battles fought in its 
neighbourbood between Auguſtus and the republican 
party. In the firſt of theſe battles, Brutus and Caſſius 
had the command of the republican army ; while Oc- 
tavianus, afterwards Auguſtus, and Mark Anthony, 
had the command of their adverſaries. The army of 
Brutus and Caſſius conſiſted of 19 legions and 20,000 
horſe; the imperial forces of an equal number of 
legions, but more complete, and 13, ooo horſe; fo 
that the numbers on both fides were pretty equal. 
The troops of Brutus were very richly dreffed ; moſt 


of them having their armour adorned with gold and 


filver; for Brutus, though very frugal in other re- 
ſpects, was thus extravagant with reſpe& to his men, 
thinking that the riches that they had about them 
would make them exert themſelves the more, to pre- 
vent thele from falling into the enemy's hands. Both 
the republican generals appear to have been inferior 
in ſkill to Mark Anthony; for as to OQavianus, he is 
allowed never to have conquered but by the valour of 
others. A little before the firſt engagement, Octavi- 
anus, who had been indifpoſed, was carried out of the 
camp, at the perſuaſion of Artorius his phyſician, 
who had dreamed that he ſaw a viſion directing bim 
to be removed. Brutus's men, who * oppoſed the 
wing commended by ORtavianus, charged without or- 
ders, which cauſed great confuſion. However, they were 
Jucceſsful: for part of them, taking a compaſs about, 
fell upon the enemy's rear; after which they took and 
plundered the camp; making a great ſlaughter of ſuch 
as were in it, and, among the reſt putting 2000 
Laced:monians to the ſword who were newly come to 


ſternation, that when 


being cut in pieces, and a prodigious ſlaughter made 


ſoldiers pierced the litter in which he was vſually car. 
ried, it was thence reported that he had been killed. 
This threw that whole — of the army into ſuch con. 

rutus attacked them in front 


they were moſt completely routed; three whole legio 


among the fugitives. But by the imprudence of the 
general in purſuing too far, the oo of the republican 
army commanded by Caſſius was left naked and ſepa. 
rated from the reſt of the army ; on which they were 
attacked at once in front and in flank, and thus t 
were defeated and their camp taken, while Brutus im. 
agined that he had gained a complete victory. Caſſius 
himſelf retired to an eminence at a ſmall diſtance from 
Philippi; whence he ſent one of his greateſt intimates 
to procure intelligence concerning the fate of Brutus. 
That general was on his way, and already in view, when 
the meſſenger ſet out. He ſoon met his friends; but 
they ſurrounding him to inquire the news, Caſſius, who 
beheld what paſſed, imagined that he was taken 

riſoner by the enemy, retired to his tent, and in de- 

pair cauſed one of his freedmen cnt off his head. Thus 
far at leaft is certain, that he went into the tent with 
that freedman, and that his head was found ſeparated . 
from his body when Brutus entered. However, the 
freedman was never afterwards feen. 

The ſecond engagement was pretty fimilar to the 
firſt, Brutus again oppoſed Octavianus, and met 
with the ſame fucceſs ;© but in the mean time An- 
thony, to whom he ought undoubtedly to have oppoſed 
himſelf, baving to do only with the lieutenants of 
Caſſius, gained a complete victory over them. What 
was mal the fugitives, inſtead of leaving the field of 
battle altogether, fled for proteQion to-Brutus's army; 
where, crowding in among the ranks, they carried de- 
ſpair and confofion wherever they went, ſo that a 
total defeat enſued, and the republican army was almoſt 
entirely cut in pieces. After the battle, Brutus put an 
end to his own life, as is related more fully under the 
article Rome. | | 

The city of Philippi is likewiſe remarkable on ac- 
count of an epiſtle written by St Paul to the church in 
that place. It was a Roman colony, (Luke, Pliny, 
coin, inſcription). Tt is alſo remarkable for being 
the birth-place of Adraftus, the r 
phers and diſciple of Atiſtotle.— The town is (till in 

ing, and is an archbilhop's ſee ; but greatly decayed 
and badly peopled. However, there is an old amphi- 
theatre, en ge rh other PRE of its ancient 

andeur. E. Long. 44. 55. N. Lat. 41. o. 

* PHILIPPINE St, certain iflands of Aſia, 
lying between 114 and 131 degrees of eaft longitude, - 
r 5 and 19 of north latitude, about 300 
miles ſouth-eaft of China. The chief of them are thok 
of Luconia or Manilla, Tandaga or Samar, ny 
Mindora, Luban, Paragoa, A Leyte, Boho, 
Sibu, Sogbu, Negros, St John, Xollo, and Minda- 
nao. They were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
a Portugueſe gentleman, who had ſerved bis nag 
country both in the wars of Africa and in the : 
Indies; particularly under Albuquerque, the 2 
Portugueſe general, who reduced Goa and * 
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a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe actions, and finding him - 
ſelf negleRed by the government of Portugal, and even 
denied, as it is faid, the ſmall advance of a ducat a 
month in his Pays left the court of Portugal in diſguſt, 
and offered his ſervice to Charles V. then emperor of 
Germany and — of Spain, whom he convinced of 
the probability of diſcovering a way to the Spice 
Iſlands, in the Eaft Indies, by the weſt ; whereupon, 
the command of five {mall ſhips being given him, he 
ſet ſail from Seville, on the tenth of Aupuſt 1519, 
and ſtanding over to the eoaſt of South Americs, pro- 
ceeded ſouthward to 529, where he fortunately hit up- 
oh a (trait, ſince called the Strait of Magellan, which 
carried him into the Pacific Ocean or South Sea; and 
then, ſteering northward, repaſſed the equator ; after 
which, he ſtretched away to the weſt, acroſs that vaſt 
ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the Ladrones, 
on the ſixth of March 1521; and ſoon after got to the 
Philippine Iflands, which he took poſſeſſion of in the 
name of the king of Spain, but happened to be killed 
in a ſkirmiſh/ he had with the natives of one of them. 
His people, however, arrived afterwards at the Mo- 
luccas, or Clove Iſlands, where they left a colony, and 
returned to Spain, by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope; being the firſt that ever failed round the 
globe. But there was no attempt made by the Spa- 
niards to ſubdue or plant the Philippine Iſlands until 
the year 1564, in the reign of Philip II. ſon of 
Charles V. when Don Levis de Velaſco, viceroy of 
Mexico, ſent Michael Lopez Delagaſpes thither with 
a fleet, and a force ſufficient to make a conqueſt of 
theſe iſlands, which he named»the Philippines, in ho- 
nour of Philip II. then upon the throne of Spain; and 
they have ever fince been ſubjeR to that crown. 

The inhabitants of theſe iflands confift of Chineſe, 
Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Portugueſe, Pinta- 
dos or Painted People, and Meſtees, a mixture of all 
theſe. Their perſons and habits reſemble thoſe of the 
ſeveral nations whence they derive their original; on- 
ly, it is obſervable, that the features of the blacks of 
theſe iſlands are as agreeable as thoſe of the white 
people. There is not a ſoil in the world that produ- 
ces greater plenty of all things for life; as appears by 
the multitude of inhabitants to be found in the woods 
and mountains, who ſubſiſt almoſt entirely by the 
fruits of the earth, and the veniſon they take. Nor 
can any country appear more beautiful; for there is a 
Perpetual verdure, and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are 
found upon the trees all the year round, as well on the 
mountains as in the cultivated gardens. Vaſt quanti- 
ties of gold are waſhed down from the hills by the 
rams, and found mixed with the ſand of their rivers. 

here are alſo mines of other metals, and excellent 
load-ſtones found here; and ſuch numbers of wild buf- 
faloes, that a good huntſman on horſeback, armed 
with a ſpear, will kill 10 or 20 in a day. The Spa- 
wo take them for their hides, which they ſell to 
© Chineſe ; and their carcaſes ſerve the mountaineers 
or food. Their woods alſo abound with deer, wild 
. and goats. Of the laſt, there is ſuch plenty in 
5 of theſe iſlands, that the Spaniards gave it the 
3 of Cabras. Horſes and cows have been likewiſe 

ported into theſe iſlands, from New Spain, China, 
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and Japan, which have multiplied eonſderably; but Philippines 


the ſheep that were brought over came to nothing. 
The trees produce a great variety of gums z one kind, 
which is the commoneſt, by the Spaniards called brea, 
is uſed inftead of pitch ; of the others, ſome are medi- 
cinal, others odoriferous. 

In thoſe iſlands are monkeys and baboons of a mon- 
ſtrous bigneſs, that will defend themſelves if attacked 
by men. When they can find no fruit in the moun- 
tains, they go down to the ſea to catoh crabs and oy- 
ſters; and that the oyſters may not cloſe and catch 
their paws, they firſt put in a ſtone to prevent their 
ſhutting cloſe : they take crabs by putting their tail 
in the holes where they lie, and when the crab lays 
hold of it, they draw him out. There are alſo great 
numbers of civet-cats in ſome of the iſſands. The bird 
called tavan, is a black ſea - fowl, ſomething leſs than a 
hen, and has a long neck; it lays its eggs in the ſand 
by the ſea - ſide, 40 or 50 in a trench, and then covers 
them, and they are-hatched by the heat of the ſun. 
They have likewiſe the bird /a/igan, which builds her 
neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt a 


wall; and theſe are the delicious Bixps-NVefts ſo much 


eſteemed, being a kind of jelly that diſſolves in warm 
water. 

The Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the Ame- 
rican fruits, which thrive here as well as in America ; 
the cocoa or chocolate-nut particularly, which increa- 
ſes ſo that they have no occafion now to import it from 


Mexico. Here is alſo the FounTain- Tree, from which 


the natives draw water; and there is likewiſe a kind of 
cane, by the Spaniards called vaxuco, which, if cut, 
yields fair water enough for a draught, of which 
there are plenty in the mountains, where water is moſt 


wanted. 


Theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt, produce abun- 
dance of venomous creatures, as the ſoil does poiſonous 
herbs and flowers, which do not kill thoſe who touch 
or taſte them, but ſo infect the air, that many people 
die in the time of their bloſſoming. 

The orange, lemon, and ſeveral other trees, bear 
twice a-year. If they plant a ſprig, within a year it 


becomes a tree, and bears fruit; and therefore, with- 


out any hyperbole, ſays our author, I may affirm, that 
I never ſaw ſuch a loxuriant verdant ſoil, nor woods full 


of ſuch old, large, and lofty trees, nar trees that yield 


more ſuſtenance to man, in any part of the world. 


However, theſe iſlands, beſides the inconveniences men- 
tioned above, are alſo ſubje& to earthquakes, which 


are ſometimes very fatal. 
The whole number of them is ſaid to be 1100. 
. Pr111ypINEs, a religious ſociety of young wo- 


men at Rome, ſo called from their taking St Philip de 


Neri for their protector. The ſociety conſiſts of 100 

oor girls, who are brought up till they are of age to 
be married, or become nuns, under the direction of 
ſome religious women, who teach them to read, write, 
and work, and inſtruc them in the duties of Chriſtia- 
nity. They wear a white veil, and a black croſs on 
their breaſts. See Maceponia. 

PHILIP II. king of Macedon, and father of A- 
lexander the Great; equally renowned as a legiſlator, 
politician, and warrior. After having conquered 
Greece, he meditated the conqueſt of Peria ; but wh x 
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Philip, he was preparing for this expedition, he was aſſaſſina - 
Philips. ted at a banquet by Pauſanias, a captain of his guards, 
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in 336 B. C. | | | 
Paitie II. king of Spain, a celebrated politician, 
but a cruel tyrant through bigotry, by which he loſt 
the 17 provinces of Flanders belonging to the crown 
of Spain, ſeven of which form the republic of Hol- 
land, and the other ten are ſubject to France and Au- 
ſtria. For his marriage with Mary queen of Eogland, 


and his invaſion of England under Elizabeth, fee the 


article EnGLaxD. He was born in the year 1527, and 
died in 1528, mace but eee ene wut 
PHILIPS (Ambroſe), an Eogliſh, poet, was de- 
ſcended from a very ancient and conſiderable family of 
that name in Leiceſterſhire. He received his educa- 
tion at St John's college, Cambridge; during bis tay 
at which univerſity, he wrote his paſtorals, which ac- 
quired him at the time ſo high a reputation, His 
next performance was, T he life of Archbiſhop Williams, 
written, according to Mr Cibber, to make known his 
political principles, which, in the courſe of it he had 
a free of opportunity of doing, as the archbiſhop, who 
is the hero of his work, was a ſtrong opponent to the 
high-church meaſures. | | 
When he quitted the univerſity, and came to Lon- 
don, he became a conftant attendant at, and one of 
the wits of, Button's coffee-houſe; where he obtained 
the friendſhip and intimacy of many of the celebrated 
eniuſes of that age, more particularly of Sir Richard 
Steele, who, in the firſt volume of his Tatler, has in- 
ſerted a little poem of Mr. Philips's, which he calls a 


Winter Piece, dated from Copenhagen, and addreſſed 


to the earl of Dorſet, on which he beſtows the higheſt 
encomiums; and, indeed, ſo much juſtice 1s there in 
theſe his commendations, that even Mr Pope himſelf, 
ho had a fixed averſion for the author, while he af- 
feed to deſpiſe his other works, uſed always to except 
this from the number... 


The firſt diſlike Mr Pope.conceived againſt Mr Phi- 


lips, proceeded from that jealouſy of fame which was 


ſo conſpicuous in the character of that great poet 
for Sir Richard Steele had taken ſo ſtrong a liking 
to the poſtorals of the latter, as to have formed a de- 
fign for a critical. compariſon of them with thoſe of 
Pope, in the concluſion of which the preference was 
to have been given to Philips. This deſign, however, 
coming to Mr Pope's knowledge, that gentleman, who 
could not bear a rival near the throne, determined to 
ward off this ſtroke by a ſtratagem of the moſt artful 
kind ; which was no other than taking the ſame taſk 
on himſelf; and, in a paper in the Guardian, by draw- 
ing the like compariſon, and giving a like preference, 
but on principles of criticiſm apparently fallacious, to 
point out the abſurdity of ſuch a judgment. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding the ridicule that was drawn on 
him in conſequence of his.ſtanding as it were in com- 
petition with ſo powerful an antagoniſt, it is allowed, 
that there are, in ſome parts of Philip's paſtorals, cer- 
tain ſtrokes of nature, and a degree of ſimplicity, that 
are much better ſuited to the purpoſes of paſtoral, than 
the more correctly turned periods of Mr Pope's veſifi- 
cation. Mr Philips and Mr Pope being of different 
political principles, was another cauſe of enmity be- 
tween them; which aroſe at length to ſo great a height, 
that the former, finding his antagoniſt too hard for 
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him at the weapon of wit, had even determined on 
| purpo 

Button's for the chaſtiſement of his adverſary whenever 
| be ſhould come thither; which, however, Mr Pope de- 
which he would, no doubt, have found himſelf on the 
_weakelt ſide of the queſtion. Our author alſo wrote 
met with ſucceſs, and one of them is at this time à 
nerally repeated ſeveral times in every ſeaſon, Mr 


life, not only eaſy, but rather affluent, in conſequence 
of his being connected, by his political principles, 


concerned with Dr Hugh  Bovler, afterwards arch. 


bert Burnet, and the reverend Mr Henry Stevens, in 
writing a ſeries of papers called the Free Thinker, 
which were all publiſhed together by Mr Philips, in 


port of its intereſts, and who uſed particularly to di- 


Mr Philips's tation in this club, together with the 


commiſſion of the peace, and appointed one of the 


| panied that prelate acroſs St George's channel, where 
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— uſe of a rougher kind of argument; for which —< 
e he even went ſo far as to hang up a rod — 


clining to do, avoided. the argumentum baculinum, in 


ſeveral dramatical pieces ; 'The Briton, Diſtreſſed mo. 
ther, and Humphrey duke of Gloceſter ; all of which 


ſtandard of entertainment at the theatres, being ge- 


Philip's circumſtances were in general, through bis 


with perſons of great rank and conſequence. He waz 


biſhop of Armagh, the right honourable Richard Wet, 
eſq; lord chancellor of Ireland, the reverend Mr Gil. 


three volumes in 12mo. 

In the latter part of queen Anne's reign, he was 
ſecretary to the Hanover' club, who were a ſet of 
_noblemen and gentlemen who had formed an aſſo- 
ciation in honour of that ſucceſſion, and for the ſup- 


{tinguiſh in their toaſts ſuch of the fair ſex as were moſt 
zealouſly attached to the illuſtrious Houſe of Brunſwic, 


zeal ſhewu in his writings, . recommending him to the 
notice and favour of the new goverament, he was, ſoon 
after the acceſſion of king George I. put into the 


commiſſioners of the lottery. - And, on his friend Dr 
Boulter's being made primate of Ireland, he accom- 


e had conſiderable preferments beſtowed on him, and 
was elected a member of the Houſe of Commons there, 
as repreſentative for the county of Armagh. At 
length, having purchaſed an annuity for life of 4001. 
per annum, he came over to England ſome time in the 
year 1748; but having a very bad ſtate of health, and 
ing moreover of an advanced age, he died ſoon after, 
at his lodgings near Vauxhall, in Surry. 

Paities (Catherine), a very ingenious lady, the 
daughter of Mr John Fowler merchant ; was born at 
London, in January 1631, and educated at a ſchool 
at Hackney. She married James Philips of the priory 
of Cardigan, ęſq. and went with the viſcounteſs of 
Dungannon into Ireland, where ſhe tranſlated Cor- 
neille's tragedy of Pompey into Engliſh, which uas 
ſeveral times aQed there with great applauſe. Her 
poems were firſt printed in the year 1664, tho! with- 
out her conſent; and after her death a ſmall volume of 
her letters to Sir Charles Cotterel, was publiſhed un- 
der the title of Letters from Orinda to Peoliarchus. She 
died of the ſmall-pox in London, in June 1664. Be- 
ſides the above, ſhe tranſlated from the French of Cor- 
neille, part of the tragedy called Horace, which _ 
John Denham completed by adding the fifih act; an. 
ſoon after her death, her poems and tranſlations were 


publiſhed in a folio volume. This lady, who bad = 


” 


philips per 
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ſonal graces, was greatly admired for her abilities 
and many virtues; and was particularly eſteemed by ſe- 


hillyres- yeral perſons of quality and diſt inction, amongſt whom 


were thoſe illuſtrious peers, the duke of Ormond, the 
earls of Orrery and Roſcommon, and Dr Taylor bi- 
ſhop of Downe and Connor. Mr Dryden more than 
once mentions her with honour; and Mr Cowley 
wrote an excellent ode upon her death. 

ParLIPs (Job), an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born in 1676. e was educated at Wincheſter and 
Oxford, where he became acquainted with Milton, 
whom he ſtudied with great application, and traced in 
all his ſucceſsful tranſlations from the ancients, The 
firſt poem which diſtinguiſhed our author, was his 
Splendid Shilling, which is in the Tatler ſtyled the 
fineſt burleſque poem in the Engliſh language. He wrote 
alſo a poem upon Cyder, founded on the model of Vir- 

il's Georgics ; which is an excellent performance in 
ts kind: with ſeveral other pieces. He was beloved 
by all who knew him; ſomewhat reſerved and ſilent 
amongſt 1 but free, familiar, and eaſy with his 
friends. He died young, in 178. 

PHILISTZEA (anc. geog.), the country of the 


 Philiſtines, (Bible); which lay along the Mediterra- 


nean, from Joppa to the boundary of Egypt, and ex- 
tending to inland places not far from the coaſt. Palæ- 
iini, the people; Palæſtina, the country; 2 1 
Afterwards applied to the whole of the Holy Land 
and its inhabitants. Philiſtæi, the people, (Septua- 
gint) ; Philiſtini, (Vulgate); the Caphtorim and Phi- 
liſtim, originally from Egypt, and deſcendants of 
Cham, ( oſes). Expelled and deſtroyed the Hivites 
the ancient inhabitants, and occupied their country ; 
that is, the region which retained the name of Phi- 
liſtim, in which that of Caphtorim was ſwallowed up. 

PHILLYREA, mocx-rrivert; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria- claſs of 
plants. There are ſeven ſpecies, all of them ſhrubby 
plants, natives of France and Italy, riſing from five to 
18 or 20 feet high, adorned with ſmall cluſtere of white 
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UR the term PaxiLoLoGy, ſome comprehend 
— univerſal literature; ſo that each one may there 
Include whatever he thinks proper ; as grammar, rhe- 
toric, poetry, antiquities, hiſtory, criticiſm, the in- 
terpretation of authors, &c. This ſeems to be not 
only making an. abuſe of words, but creating confu- 
ſion in thoſe matters where too much regularity and 
preciſion cannot be obſerved. The term phi/ology is 
compoſed of the Greek words 910 and NN; which im- 
ply “ love or ſtudy of languages.“ It appears, there- 
fore, that philology is nothing more than a general 

nowledge of languages, of the natural and figurative 
"gnification of their words and phraſes, and, in ſhort, 
of all that relates to expreſſion in the different dialects 
of nations, as well ancient as modern. 

3, in treating of Ga Aua, we have given thoſe 
genera] rules which are applicable to all poſſible lan- 
ßuages; we ſhall here confine our obſervation to the 
ie. themſclves, and to thoſe general ideas which 
pl ology offers, without leading our readers thro? all 

© paths of an immenſe labyrinth. = TON 
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1 
or herbaceous flowers. They are very hardy, and will 
thrive in any ſoil or ſituation. 


PHILO, a celebrated Jewiſh writer of the firſt 


century, was born of a diftinguifhed family at Alex- 


andria, and was the chief of the depntation ſent by the 


Alexandrian Jews to the emperor Caligula againſt the 


Greek inhabitants of the ſame city, about the year 40. 
This deputation was without effect; Caligula gave 
him audience, heard him, and refuſed to grant his de- 
mands. Philo himſelf wrote a curious account of this 
embaſſy, under the title of, A diſcour/e againſt Flac- © 


cus. here are alſo extant ſeveral other of his works, 
divided into three parts; the firſt of which relates to 


the Creation of the World, the ſecond is on the Sa- 


cred Hiſtory, and the third on the Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms of the Jews; all of which are written in ele- 
gant Greek, and interſperſed with excellent moral ſen- 
timents and allegories. Philo fo cloſely imitated Pla- 
to's ſtyle and doctrines, that he has been ſurnamed the 
Fewiſh Plato. The beſt edition of his works is that 
of London, printed in 1742, by Dr Mangey, in Gr. 
and Lat. 2 vols folio, 

PHILOCTETES, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of 
Pæan, was the faithful companion of Hercules; who 
at his death obliged him to ſwear not to diſcover the 
place where his aſhes were interred, and preſented him 
with his arrows dipped in the Hydra's blood. The 
Greeks at the ſiege of Troy, being informed by an 
oracle that they could never take that city without 
thoſe fatal arrows, went to Philoctetes, and inſiſted 
upon his diſcovering where he had left his friend; when 
PhiloRetes, to evade the guilt of perjury, let them 
know where Hercules was intombed, by ſtamping up- 
on the place : but he was puniſhed for the violation of 
his oath, by dropping an arrow upon that foot ; 
which, after giving him great agony, was at length 
cured by Macaon. He was afterwards taken by Ulyſ- 
ſes to the ſiege of Troy, where he killed Paris with 
one of his arrows. 


L016. T; 


Languages in general may be divided into, 

1. Ancient languages; which are thoſe that have 
become extin& with the people who ſpoke them, or 
have been ſo altered and disfigured that they no longer 
reſemble the languages which were ſpoken by thoſe 
people. 01263 

2. Oriental languages ; the ſtudy of which is ne- 
ceſſary in order to the underſtanding of the text of the 
holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the Old Teſtament. 

3. Learned languages; which are thoſe that are in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary in the ſtudy of erudition, and 

articularly literature; which, while there were people 
in the world who made them their common language, 
were called /iving ; but as no nation now makes uſe of 
them, they are called dead . and are therefore 
to be learned from books or in ſchools. 

4. Modern languages : in which are diſtinguiſhed, 
firſt, the common languages of the European nations; 


and ſecondly, the languages of the people who inhabit 


the three other parts of the world. 


rer. 


Philoctetes. 


Ancient _ 
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Snort. I. Ancient languages. | 


— 


I. Or the languages that were ſpoken by the firſt 
inhabitants of the world, till the deſtruction of the 
tower of Babel, there are not now the leaſt traces re- 
maining ; though ſome zealous theologians pretend 
that it was the Hebrew as it is found in the Bible, or at 
leaſt the ancient Chaldeaa : but all this is mere conjee- 
ture; and it is certain, on the contrary, that every 
veſtige of thoſe languages bas been totally deſtroyed. 
by time. The ancient languages that have been in 
uſe in the different parts of the world fince that period, 
and the knowledge of which, more or leſs imperfect, 
has. come down to us, are, 


1. The Chaldean. 
2. The Syriac and Eſtrangetic, 
3. The Arabic. 
4. Coptic or ancient Egyptian. 
5. Ancient Ethiopian, | 
6. Ancient Indian. | 
7. Ancient Phenician, which is alſo called the Jenic 
Phenician. | | | 
8. Punic or Carthaginian. | 
9. Scythian, and the Scythian of the Huns, 
10. Cyrillian. 
11. Glagolitic. 
12. Braminian or Brachmanian. 
13. olian or olic. 
14. Jacobitian. 
15. Celtic. 
16. Saracen. 
17. Ancient Eſclavoman, 
18. Gothic. 
19. Hetruſcan. 
20. Mangiurian; of which the Maronites, Neſto- 
rians, and ſometimes the Jacobites, made uſe. 
21. Hieroglyphic. 
22. Runic. 
23. Ancient Vandalian. 
24. Ancient Germanic. | 
And perhaps ſome others that may be known 
to philologiſts. To theſe may be added, 
25. The different alphabets, idioms, and methods 
of ſpeaking and writing in the middle age. 
Philology is therefore employed in making learned 
reſearches, not only into theſe languages, but into 
many others, which we ſhall enumerate in the courſe 


of this article, It preſcribes rules, lays down pre- 


cepts, points out principles, furniſhes etymologies, and 
makes all the neceſſary remarks for the underftanding 
and attammehnt of every known language. It ſhows 
the uſe that may be made of each particular language; 
in what country, and by what people, it has been ſpo- 
ken; and explains, as far as is poſſible, all the obſeu- 
rities and ambiguities that attend the ſtudy of each 
language. 2 
hen the alphabet of a language is once diſcovered 

and well underſtood, we may eaſily attain, or at leaſt 
with much leſs difficulty, the knowledge of the reſt. 
Beſide numberleſs philological works, with which eacli 
library is crowded, they have, in Germany, a ſmall 
treatiſe that is very curious and very inftruQtive, in- 
titled, The new A. B. C. in a hundred languages or, 
Fundamental inſtructions for teaching the youngeſt 
cholars not only German, Latin, French, and Italian, 


but alſo the oriental and other langua es, a8 well 


languages: Leipſic, publiſhed by Geſner, 1743. 

this book are Wb alphabet and firſt 4 
of a hundred different languages, as well ancient as 
modern. This work was reprinted in 1740, and 
very conſiderably aygmented, under the title of, Tie 
maſter of the oriental and accidental languages, To 
this has been added; the Lord's prayer, in two bundred 
languages ancient. and modern, in the characters pro- 
per to each, with the diale& or manner of pronoun. 
cing the prayer; which contributes greatly to facili. 
tate the attaining an idea of theſe languages. The au- 
thor of this equally curious and ;nfirudlive book is 
M. John Frederic Frits; and be was aſſiſted by the 
Daniſh miſſionary Schults of Hall. The ſucceſſors of 
Homann of Nurenburg have alſo publiſhed four geogra- 
phico · ꝓhilological maps, deſigned by Godfrey Hen 


Which bear the following titles: 1. Europa palyghtta, 


linguarum genealogiam exhibens, una cum litterts ſcri- 
bendique modis emnium gentium < 2. Ala 3. Africa, 
with the {ame title - 4. America, cum ſupplemen- 
tis polyglottis. The four parts of the world are engra- 
ved and coloured on theſe maps; but in every eoun· 
try, iuſtead of the names of its cities and provinces, is 
ſeen the beginning of the Lord's prayer, in the cha- 


raQers uſed in that country; ſo that, with a fingle 


glance of the eye, we ſee all the languages that are in 
uſe, in all parts of the, known world. "Theſe maps are 
highly curious, and have doubtleſs colt the inventors 


immenſe labour. 


Books which teach the partieplar rules of a lan- 
gaage called grammars, rudiments, &c. ; and thoſe that 
contain the words and phraſes, dictionaries, lexicons, 
lexical manuals, vocabularies, &c. Philology ſhews 
the manner in which theſe books are to be made, and 
the precautions that are to be abſerved to render them 
inſtructive and agreeable ; the method of treating ſy- 
nonymaus terms, the gradations that are among words 
ſeemingly ſynonymous, and many other like matters, 
It ſhews alſo the reciprocal influence which the genius 
and manners of a people have on their langoage and 
their language on their general method of thinking; 


their manners, urbanity, and refinement. 


But as it is impoſlible to perceive all the force and 


elegance of the various alluſions, metaphors, and com · 
pariſons in a language, eſpecially in an ancient lan- 
guage, if we are not properly inſtructed in their man. 
ners, cuſtoms, ceremonies, laws, arts, ſciences, and 
profeſſions, and other peculiarities" of the nation by 
whom they have been uſed, and 'whoſe natural idiom 
they formed, Philology, in order to know the true 
origin, etymology, and fignification of the words, 
5 and phraſes of a language, remounts to the 
moſt diſtant ages, and, employing all the aids it can 
receive from literature, it makes uſe of antiquities, ud. 
miſmatics, and diplomatics, in fixing the meaning * 
each term and mode of expreſſion, and by thelc 
means renders languages and authors intelligible, clears 
and agreeable. : 

Theſe languages, which are no longer in common 
nſe, can only be learned by books or manuſcipts. 
But as theſe have come down to us by the 3 
copying, they have conſequently been frequently i 
tilated, altered, diminiſhed and disfigured, by 8 


8 . * A i 
the pronunciation and knowledge of theſe 8 


* A. II. 1 
ho have copied them; the tent, in general, or at 


* many paſſages of theſe books and manuſcripts, 
| ln intelligible ut the firſt reading. From hence 
there has ariſen in modern Europe a particular ſcience, 
that is called the Criticiſin e Languages, which makes 
a part of philology, and is * 1. In examining 
the authenticity and truth of the text ; 2. In diſco- 
vering and pointing out the means of correcting the 
text j 3. In reſtoring ſuch paſſages as have been alter - 
ed, omitted, or mutilated; 4. In explaining the true 
ſenſe of the text; and, 5. In eftabliſhing a language 
by theſe means in its foll primitive perfection, and 
making it perfectly intelligible to modern times. The 
celebrated M. le Clerc has given us an admirable work 
on this ſubject, intitled Ars Critica, in which he ex- 
plains, with equal genius and ſolidity, the rules of 
ſound philological criticiſm. 

That which is of the greateſt uſe in underſtanding 
and * an obſcure or imperfe& paſſage, or 
an unintelligible word or phraſe, is confrontation. The 
beſt confrontation is that which is made by comparing 
an author, book, or manuſcript, with itſelf ; by ex- 
amining if the fame word, matter, or phraſe, is not 
repeated elſewhere, or in equivalent expreſſions. This 
is the moſt certain method, and produces an authentic 
interpretation. The ſecond method is to confront a 
writer with his cotemporaries of the ſame nation: and 
the third conſiſts in comparing; him with other authors 
who have written at different times, and in the ſam 
language, | 


SECT. Il. Oriental Languages. 


Tuovon moſt of the languages we have enumerated 
in the preceding ſection, and many of thoſe we ſhall 
mention in the — have been, or are ſtill, in uſe in 
the eaſtern countries, we here underſtand, however, 
by the term erential, thoſe only which are eſſentially 
neceſſary to the underſtanding, and interpreting, in 
an "_—_ manner, the holy writings, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Old Teſtament z and for this reſtriction 
of the term we have the authority of a great number 
of learned men, who by the oriental languages under- 
ſand only the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Coptic: to which we ſhall add the Samaritan, 
Rabbinic, and Talmudic. Theſe eight languages 
merit a more particular examen, as they ſerve to eſta- 
bliſh the foundations of the Chriſtian religion, and 
make a conſiderable part of the ſtudy of a Theo- 


logian, 


uvely claim the right of ſeniority : each of them bas 
1s advocates z and the point is not eaſy to be decided. 
oſt zealous divines are inclined to favour the He- 
brew; and there are ſome of them who pretend that 


nn paradiſe, and that the ſaints will make uſe of it in 
aven in thoſe praiſes which they will eternally offer 
to the Almighty. Theſe doRors 
Fe regard to what is paſſed as what is to come. 
= philologiſts give the priority to the Arabie, and 
— to the Chaldean. This difference is the more 
2 * to be reconciled, as Moſes was not born till 
! Hy years after the creation, and in Egypt; that is 
J 700 years after the deſtruction of the tower of 


Var, VIII. 1 


I. The Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldean, reſpec-- 


it was the language in which God talked with Adam 


to be as certain 


abel, when all languages were mixed and confounded; - 
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for we have no proof, nor even any account, that the Oriental 


Hebrew was exempted, and preſerved its purity amidft Languages. 


the general confuſion. There is not, moreover, at 
this time, any one work of antiquity exiſting that is 
wrote in Hebrew, except the Old Teſtament; and of 
that there are even ſome parts in Chaldaic; and words 


of that and other languages are to be found diſperſed 


in different parts of it. | 

There is one more remark we muſt here make, 
The firſt time we find the word Hebrew in the Bible, 
is in the 13th verſe ofthe xivth chapter of Geneſis; and 
it is manifeſt that Abraham and his deſcendants took 
that name from the patriarch Heber, the ſon of Salah, 
and third grandfather of Abraham: it is therefore 
evident, that in the time of Abraham this name was 
that of a family, and not of a people who had a ſepa- 
rate language. We are therefore to ſuppoſe, that 
Abraham, and the patriarchs after him, ſpoke the 
cuſtomary language of the country where they lived : 
that this language changed by degrees, as all living 
languages have done and ever will do : that Jacob and 
his ſons having paſſed into Egypt, they and their 


deſcendents, under the name of the Children of T/ract, © 


did not preſerve the language of their fathers in all its 
urity; but that they mixed with it many expreſſions 
rrowed from foreign languages, and eſpecially from 
the Egyptian and Coptic : that Moſes wrote in the 
Hebrew language, as the children of Iſrael then ſpoke 
it: that the other books of the Old Teſtament were 
wrote till later; and that it is almoſt impoſſible for 
this language to have been preſerved without any al- 
teration. . 

As we have no Hebrew but what is contained 
in the Holy Bible, this language muſt naturally be 
deficient of many words ; not only becauſe all the 
ancient languages, but eſpecially thoſe of the firſt ages, 
were not ſo copious as the modern ; but there were 
in thoſe times fewer objects to be named; and the 
ſacred authors moreover had not occaſion to treat 
on all ſubjects. The Hebrew language, however, 
is ſuſceptible of all the ornaments of diction, and is 
very expreſſive. It is not, beſide, ſo difficult to learn 
as ſome have imagined. The ſtyle of the Pſalms, of 
the book of Job, and of all that is written in a poetic 
manner, is the moſt difficult to underſtand. That of 
Iſaiah is noble and elegant, worthy of an author who 
was of the houſe of David, and the nephew and grand- 
ſon of a king. But, notwithſtanding all the labours 
of the learned for ſo many centuries, we are very far 
from having a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
language: this inconvenience is the greater, as it gives 
occaſion to many imperfe& tranſlations, which disfigure 
the true ſenſe of the original text; and, what is ftill 
more, they have founded, on theſe paſſages wrong 
interpreted, a belief of events that have never arrived 
in the manner predicted; and even ſometimes religious 
dogmas. 

he Hebrew language had originally no vowels. 
They are marked in the maſſorets by points under the 
confonants. This language is written and read from 
the left to the right: it has thirteen letters, which 
ammarians divide into guttural, palatic, dental, la- 
Fial, and gingival, They now diſtinguiſh only five 
vowels in Hebrew, which are the ſame as ours, a, e, 
i, 0, u. But they divide each vowel into two or 
34 P three; 
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Oriental three; as lang,. ſhort, 
Languages. nouns, &c. are placed after the ſubſtantive ;z and the 
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ſhorteſt. The articles, pro- 


ſame word is ſometimes ſubſtantive, adjective, and verb, 
The punQuation and accent are the objects that re - 
quire the greateſt attention in the Hebrew language: 
they count near forty accents ; and there are many 
whoſe uſe is ſtill unknown. They ſerve in general to 
diſtinguiſh, 1. The period and its members, as the 
points do in other languages; 2. To determine the 
quantity of ſyllables ; and, 3. To mark the tone that is 
to be obſerved in chanting them. Nineteen of theſe 
accents are alſo called, by grammarians, diſtinctivi or 
accentus regii ; and the others conjundivi, ſervi, or mi- 
niſtri. There is, properly ſpeaking, only one con- 
jugation in this language, which is of itſelf ſimple, 
but is varied in each verb by ſeven or eight different 
manners, that form in fact ſo many different conjuga- 
tions, and give a great number of expreſſions, to repre- 
ſent by one word the various modifications of a verb. 
Theſe are the principal characteriſties of the He- 
brew, as we find it in the Holy Scriptures ; and which, 
taken all together, forms a very regular and analogous 
language. ; 

II. The Chaldean is that which was ſpoken in 
Chaldea. Some ſay that it is a dialeR derived from the 
Hebrew, and others that the Hebrew is a dialect of 
the Chaldean. This-language has twenty-five letters; 
the forms of which are very different from the He- 
brew. It is in like manner wrote from the left to the 
right. 

The Syriac is alſo conſidered as a dialect of the 
Hebrew. It has twenty-two letters, which have the 
ſame names with the Hebrew, but are of very different 
forms. 

The Arabic, or the language of the Arabians, is 
in like manner a dialect of the Hebrew. It has twenty- 
eight letters, the names of which have a good deal of 
reſemblance to the Hebrew ; but their raters are 
alſo very different. 

The Coptic is the ancient language of the Egyptians, 
but mixed 1n proceſs of time with much of the Greek. 
We have already ſaid, in the preceding ſe&ion, that 
the late M. de la Croſe has in a manner re-eftabliſhed 
this language, when we ſcarce knew more than the 
name of it ; and that he has compoſed a Coptic gram- 
mar and dictionary, F. Kircher, it is true, had be- 
fore publiſhed a Coptic vocabulary and kind of gram- 
mer, but very incomplete, There are thirty-two 
letters in its alphabet, but the characters are almoſt 
entirely Greek. There has been no book found in 
this language but tranſlations of the Holy Scriptures, 
or ecclefiaftic offices, &c. 

III. The Samaritan is another diale& of the He- 
brew. The Samaritans were Jews, and their city Sa- 
maria was in Judea, They followed the law of Moſes 
with more rigour, more after the letter than the He- 
brews. There is a Samaritan copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, which differs indeed but little from that 
of the Jews in Hebrew : but it is written in different 
characters, that are commonly called Samaritan ; and 
which Origen, St Jerom, and many other writers, as 
well ancient as modern, ſuppoſe to be the firſt letters 
of the Hebrews. There are alſo medals that are 
called Samaritan; they have Hebrew inſcriptions, in 
characters different from thoſe of our Hebrew Bible, 


in his cuſtoms and ceremonies of the Jews, Eduardi 
Bernhardi Lexicon Samaritanum, F, Kircher, M. 
Buxtorff, M. de Spanheim, F. Morin, M. Walton. 
and a great number of others writers. 

IV. The Rabbinic, or the Hebrew of the Rabbing, 
is the language of which they have made uſe in their 
works. e body of it is compoſed of Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, with divers alterations in the words of thoſe 
two languages, whoſe ſignifications they have much 
extended. They have likewiſe borrowed greatly from 
the Arabic. The reſt is compoſed of words taken for 
the moſt part from the Greek, with ſome from the 
Latin, and others from various modern lan uapes, 
eſpecially that of the country in which each rabbin li.- 
ved. For we ſhould remember here, that after the 
return from the laſt captivity, they ſpoke ſcarce an 
pure Hebrew at Jeruſalem and in Judea, but Greek 
mixed with ſome Hebraic expreſſions: the Romans 
afterward entering Paleſtine, and becoming conquer. 
ors of that country, ſpoke their own language there ; 
and at laſt the Jewiſh nation was totally diſperſed, 
We ſhall only add, that the Rabbinic is a very copious 
language; and that there is ſcarce any part of ſcience 
of which the Rabbins have not treated, but always 
with an enthuſiaſm that is natural to them: there have 
been among them even poets and orators. 

V. The Talmudic is another diale& or particular 
idiom of the Hebrew, in which the Talmud, or the 
book compoſed by the Jews, that contains all the ex- 
plications of their law, is written. This language 
differs greatly from the pure Hebrew. M. Buxtorff 
has compoſed a Chaldaic, Talmudic, and Rabbinic 
dictionary. We have alſo a work of the emperor 
Conftantine, intitled Clavis Talmudica ; and one of 
Otto, called Vite doctorum miſnicorum ; beſide ſeveral 
others. | a 


SecT III. Of thoſe Languages that are called dead, 


LaxGvuacts in general, properly ſpeaking, form 
no ſcience that can enrich the mind with real know- 
ledge, but are to be conſidered as introductions to the 
ſciences ; as keys that open to us the ſanctuaries of 
erudition. In order to attain the knowledge of an- 
tiquity in its full extent, the knowledge of thoſe lan- 
guages that were then in uſe is of great utility: and 
properly to judge of modern nations, it is almoſt in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to be acquainted with the prin- 
cipal languages 'which are now uſed in the wor 
There are two languages, however, which are call 
learned by way of eminence, and thoſe are the Gree 
and the Latin. The former of theſe not only enables 
us to read the maſterly productions of genius of — 
cient Greece, but alſo to form a true judgment of 2 
its antiquities, and of its different ages, which — 
the moſt entertaining and intereſting periods hh a 
ſciences and polite arts of all ancient times. The ia 
ter affords us the means of underſtanding the origins 
texts of all the admirable works of the moſt one 
Latin authors, and of becoming acquainted with t 
city, republic, and monarchy of Rome, as if * 
been preſent with them; and of forming a ſolid } 8 
ment of thoſe precious Roman antiquities of ever / 
kind that are ſtill remaining among us. But 


Seh. 


and which are called quare Hebrew. For a further Ona 
account of the Samaritan language, conſult M. Simon Languy 


ect. III. 


quages- even over the Greek itſe 


But that which has * the Latin an advantage 
f, that has rendered it indiſ- 
nſable to every man of letters, and has made it the 
— of erudition, is, that during the middle age, and 
in general in all modern times, the learned of all Eu- 
rope have made it their common and univerſal lan- 
guage 3 ſo that the Latin forms, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion, the natural language of the ſciences. 

I. All that is written in Greek cannot be properly 
(aid to be in the ſame language; for we ſhould care- 
fully diſtinguiſh, : | ; 

(1.) The ancient or literal Greek: an admirable 
language, in which are written the works of Xenophon, 
Thucidydes, Demoſthenes, Plato, Ariſtotle, Homer, 
Sophocles, &c. works that have preſerved this lan- 
guage in all its purity, and that will make it, with 
themſelves, immortal. There are, however, ſeveral 
idioms or dialects in this tongue, among which four 
are reckoned principal; and theſe are, 1. The Attic, 
which is the moſt eſteemed; 2. The Ionic; 3. The 
Zolic; and, 4. The Doric ; which was a kind of ru- 
{tic dialect, and in which are written eclogues, idyls, 
and other paſtorals. We muſt obſerve: by the way, 
that all theſe four dialects are to be fouud in Homer, 
and produce an odd effect in an heroic poem, notwith- 
{landing the univerſal approbation that is given to this 
poet. The Greek language is very copious in words, 
and its inflexions are as various as they are fimple in 
moſt modern languages. It has three numbers ; the 
fingular, dual, and plural; and many tenſes in its 

erbs, which afford great variety of expreſſion. The 
vſe of the participles of the aoriſt, and of the preterite, 
and of compound words, which are very numerous in 
ibis language, give it force and brevity, without in 
the leaſt diminiſhing its perſpicuity. Proper names 
have alſo a meaning in this as in the oriental lan- 
guages ; and the learned there find likewiſe the cha- 
racter of their origin. The diale& itſclf, or the pro- 
nunciation, is ſonorous, ſoft, barmonious, and de- 
lightful: in a word, the Greek is the language of a 
polite nation, that had a taſte for all the arts and 
ſciences. | 

(2) The Greek of the middle age. The ancient 
Greek ended at the time that Conſtantinople became 
the capital of the Roman empire; though there were 
after that time ſeveral works, and ſome by the fathers 
of the church, which were wrote in Greek, and with 
ſufficient purity : but as theology, law, civil and mi- 
litary policy, the alteration of cuſtoms and manners, 
&. introduced ſucceſſively a great numbtr of words 
that were before unknown, theſe novelties by degrees 
altered and corrupted the language. The natural ele - 
— of the ancient Greek was no longer to be found. 

hoſe men of exalted genius, who conſtantly give a 


true beauty to a language, were no more. And what 


could be expeQed from a barbarous age, and from 
athors that were even below a moderate capacity ? 
(3.) The modern or vulgar Greek. It commenced 
at the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, and is 
the language that is now commonly ſpoke in Greece, 
without any regard to improvement. The wretched 
ſtate to which the Greeks are reduced by the Turks, 
renders them indolent, and, by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, ignorant, The policy of the Ottoman Porte 


© got permit its ſubjects to apply themſelves to 
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5 and that ſame ſpirit which has deſtroyed the 
ne 

columns of porphyry and granate, balls for their can- 
nons, has cauſed the decadency and total deſtruction 
of the ſciences. The principal difference between the 
ancient and vulgar Greek conſiſts in the terminations 
of their nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of 
ſpeech. - There are alſo in the modern many words 
that are not to be found in the ancient Greek ; par- 
ticles that appear to be expletives, and which cuſtom 
alone has introduced to diſtinguiſh certain tenſes of 
their verbs; names of employments and dignities un- 
known to the ancient Grecians, and a great number 
of words taken from modern tongues : which altoge- 
ther form a ſpurious language, a kind of jargon. 
ee is a gloſſary of this language compoſed by du 

ange. 

(4.) The Greek of the New Teſtament. The 
Greek of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles is very different 
from that of *Thucidydes, Xenophon, and Demoſthe- 
nes. At the time of the birth of our Saviour, Greek 
was commonly ſpoken in Judea ; for after the laſt cap- 
tivity, the people no longer underſtood Hebrew : their 
Greek, however, was corrupted ; mixed with a great 
number of Hebraiſms ; with words and terms that re- 
lated to the worſhip, to the laws, policy, manners, 
and cuſtoms of the Jews; by which means it became 
a vulgar language, a provincial and rude dialect, in 


_ compariſon of the ancient or literal Greek. He that 


underſtands the New Teſtament, will not in conſe- 
quence anderſtand Homer, It may appear ſurpriſing, 
that Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, who lived at the 
time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, about 40 years 
after the death of Chriſt, ſhould be able to write Greek 
with ſo much purity and elegance: but he was at 
once a courtier, a miniſter, a general, and a man of 
letters; had ſtudied the Greek language, and had 
ſpoken it at the court of Veſpaſian in Rome. For the 
ſame reaſon, St Paul alſo wrote better Greek than the 
Evangeliſts and other Apoſtles. 

From all that has been ſaid, it is apparent how 
much utility attends the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, 
and how much reaſon the Engliſh have for applying 
themſelves to it from their early youth. There are, 
moreover, in modern languages, an infinity of terms 
in the arts and ſciences, as moſt of thoſe in aſtronomy, 
mathematics, phyfic, anatomy, botany, and the names 
of many machines, inſtruments, and other modern in- 
ventions, that are either altogether Greek, or derived 
from it ; which renders this language in a manner in- 
diſpenſable to a man of real learning. We cannot, 
laftly, determine if modern nations pronounce the 
Greek language in the manner that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Greece did ; but it is very probable, that if 
Demoſthenes or Ariſtides were now to come _ the 
earth, they would be very far from underſtanding 
what our learned men ſhould ſay to them in Greek. 

IT. The Catin is the ſecond of thoſe languages that 
are called dead. It was firſt ſpoke in Latium, after- 
wards at Rome ; and by means of the Latio church, 
and of the labours of the learned, has come down to 
us. The Latin is not an original tongue; but is 
formed of the Greek, and eſpecially of the Aolian 
diale&, and,of many words taken from the languages 
of the Oſci, the Hetrurians, and ſeveral other ancient 
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monuments of antiquity, which has made, of Languages. 
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Dead nations of Italy. It has had different periods of im- 


Languages- provement and decadency, which form its different 


ages. 

ot The firſt age comprehends the ancient Latin that 
was ſpoke in Latium, and cultivated at Rome from 
its firſt foundation, under the reigns of its kings, and 
in the firſt ages of its republic. At the beginning, the 
Latin tongue was, fo to ſay, incloſed within the walls 


of Rome; for the Romans did not commonly permit 


the uſe of it to their neighbours, or the people they 
conquered : but when they came to perceive how ne- 
ceſſary it was for facilitatiog their commerce, that the 
Latin tongue ſhould be ſpoken every where, and that 
all nations in ſubjection to their. empire ſhould be uni- 
ted by one common language, they then obliged thoſe 
they conquered to adopt their language. It is eaſy 
to conceive what muſt have been the original language 
of a ſet of freebooters, without manners, and without 
arts or ſciences: this jargon mult befide have been 
neceſſarily mixed with the language of the Sabines, 
from whom they ſtole their wives, and with thoſe of 
ſeveral other foreign nations whom they had conquer- 
ed, or who were incorporated with their republic. 
But in proportion as the Romans became poliſhed, 
their language became refined. There are but very 
few works of the firſt age now remaining ; among 
which are reckoned thoſe of Ennius, &c. 

2. The ſecond age of the Latin language began 
about the time of Cæſar, and ended with Tiberius. 
This is what is called the Huguſtan age, which was 
perhaps of all others the moſt brilliant. A period at 
which it ſhould ſeem as if the greateſt men, and the 
immortal authors, had met together upon the earth, 
in order to write the Latin language in its utmoſt pu · 
rity and perfection. This age, and the language of 
this age, are ſo well known, and we have ſo great a 
number of works produced at this period, as makes it 
unneceſſary for us to ſay any thing further of it here. 

3. The third age begins witb the reign of Tiberius. 
Seneca ſeems to have contributed not a little to have 
deprived the Latin language of its energy and digni- 
ty, and to have ſubſtituted the little ticks of ſtyle in 
its ftead, and ſometimes thoſe childiſh expreſſions 
which the Italians call cencetti. Even Tacitus ap- 


pears not to have been quite free from theſe faults; 


for his conciſe and ſententious ſtyle is not that of the 
golden age; nor likewiſe is that of the poet Lucian. 
4. The fourth gage of the Latin tongue is that of 
the remainder of the middle age, and the firſt centu- 
ries of modern times; during which this language fell 
by degrees into ſo great a decadency, that it became 
nothing better than a barbarous jargon. It is to the 
ſtyle of theſe times that is given the name of lo La- 
tin; and in fat it was ſo corrupted, altered, and 
mixed with foreign expreſſions, that M. du Cange 
has formed a voluminous gloſſary, which contains thoſe 
words and phrales only that are uſed in the Low La- 
tin, and which we ſhould not be able to underſtand 
without ſuch helps. What indeed could be expected 
from this language, at a time when the barbarians had 
taken poſſeſſion of all Europe, but eſpecially of Italy; 
when the empire of the Eaſt was governed by idiots ; 
when there was a total corruption of morals ;. when 
the arts and ſciences were in a manner annihilated ; 
when the prieſts and monks were the only men of let- 


- 


without diſguſt. 


of printing was not invented till about the year 1441; 


not altogether ſo pure and — as thoſe of the 


ters, and were at the ſame time the molt ignorant ang 
futile mortals in the world. Under. thele times of 
darkneſs, we muſt therefore rank that Latin which is 
called lingua eccigſiaſtica, and which we cannot read 


Il 


5. The fifth and laſt age of the Latin tongue i, 
that which began with the 16th century, and was that 
of Leo X. Charles V. Francis I. Henry VIII. of 
England, &c. A happy period, and ever memorable 
for the reſtoration of letters, of arts and ſciences, of 
manners, and of the powers of the human mind, which 
till then ſeemed to have remained in a perpetual ſtu- 
por. It is neceflary to remember here, that the art 


and that the manuſcripts of the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors were become extremely ſcarce, and 
highly valuable; ſo that but few private. perſons were 
able to procure tbem, and to ſtudy the Latin of the 
Auguſtan age. But ſince that time we have had ma- 
ny Latin works, as well in verſe. as proſe, in a ſlyle 
that we cannot ſufficiently admire, and which, though 


golden age, yet are not much inferior. 

There are, however, in the Latin, and in all dead 
languages, two great inconveniences which continually 
attend them with regard to modern ages. The firt 
conſiſts in the pronunciation. As to what concerns 
the Latin, each nation pronounces it after the manner 
of its own language, and each. of them imagines their 
pronunciation to be the beſt. It may be proved, bow- 
ever, by many arguments, that no man now upon 
earth pronounces Latin in the ſame manner as did Ho- 
race and Cicero. The ſecond inconvenience is the de- 
ficiency of the Latin language with regard to us, as it 
has not terms whereby to expreſs thoſe inventions and 
diſcoveries of every kind that have been made ſince 
the exiſtence of the Roman empire. There are no 
Latin words for any of the furniture that ſurrounds 
us, for three-fourths of the diſhes that come upon our 
tables, for the dreſs we wear, for our inſtruments of 
war and navigation, for civil and military employ- 
ments, and, in a word, for all our daily occupations. 
It is droll enough to hear our authors call à cannon 
bombarda.; a peruke, capilamentum ; and a button of 
our cloaths, globulus, &c. Whoever ſhall doubt the 
propriety of this obſervation, need only read the &- 
ſays that ſome able Latiniſts have made in our days to 
write gazettes in that language, and they will there 
ſce the pains thoſe writers have taken, and the ill ſue- 
ceſs they have had. We ſhall ſay no more of à lan- 
guage which every ſcholar learns from bis infancy, 
which is taught over all Europe in ſchools and colle- 
ges, and of which there are grammars, dictionaries, 
and other inſtructive books without number. 


SECT. IV. Modern Languages. 


Ir we call all the different dialects of the various 
nations that now inhabit the known earth, agrees 
the number is truly great; and vain would be his am. 
bition who ſhould attempt to learn them, though but 
imperfectly. We will begin with naming the 2 
pal of them: There are three which may be call 
original, or mother-languages, and which ſeem de 
have given birih to all that are gow ſpoken in Europe. 


Theſe are the Latin, German, and, Sclauanian. 4 


IV. 
l. - the Latin are derived the languages of all thoſe na - 


ge tions Which iohabit-the 


* 


ern and moſt weſtern 
countries of this part of the world. From the Ger- 
wan, all thoſe of the nations that inhabit the centre 
and the northern regions; and from the Sclavonian, 
all the languages of the people who dwell in the moſt 
caftern part of Europe. The Sclavonian is extended 
even to Aba, and is fpoken from the. Adriatic ſea to 
the northern ocean, and almoſt from the Caſpian ſea 
to Saxony, But it muſt not be imagined from the 
term original, which is given to theſe languages, that 
they have come down to us from the confuſion at Ba- 
bel without any alteration, No; we have already 
ſhown, in the preceding ſection, of what languages 
the Latin was formed. With regard to the German, 
it may be very juſtly. ſuppoſed to have been the an- 
cient language of the inhabitants of Germany, as the 
names of their divinities and beroes (Mann, Arta, 
Hermann, &c. appellative names; which till ſigaify 
© man, earth, chief of an army,” &e.) ſeem to confirm 
that opinion. But it is indubitable, that the ancient 
German has been mixed and corrupted bythe languages 
of thoſe northern nations which in the fourth century 
deluged Europe; and who, when they penetrated 
Italy and Africa, did not merely paſs through Ger- 
many as an army that marches in regular order, but 
remained there a conſiderable time, and mixed with 
the natives of the country. All theſe Scythian. or 
Celtic people acquired likewiſe in- Germany the name 
of A/lamands, or „ Germans: ſome were called 
Goths, that is, 4 good 3?” others Quades, or bad;“ 
others Hunt, or © dogs; others Normans, or “men 
from the north; and ſo of the reſt. And thoſe na- 
tions were from that time known and diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe denominations. 

I. With regard to the Sclavonian, it is ſuppaſed 
to be in part the ancient language of the Celtes or 
Scythians, mixed with ſome particular dialeQs of dif- 
ferent eaſtern nations. But be that as it may, theſe 
three languages appear to have produced the follow- 
ing modern tongues : 


From the Latin came, 
1. The Portugueſe. | 
2. Spaniſh, 
3. Frencu. 
4. Italian. 


From the German or Allamand, | 
5. The modern German ; which ſo little reſembles 
the ancient, that it is with difficulty we read the 
authors of the 14th century. 
6, The low Saxon or low German. 
7. The Dutch. 
8. The Engliſh; in which almoſt all the. noun-ſub- 


ſtantives are German, and many of the verbs 


French, Latin, &c. and which is enriched with 


the ſpoils of all other languages. 
9. The Daniſh. E MICO 
10. The Norwegian, 
11. Swediſh, | 
12. Dalecarlian, 
13. Laplandiſh. 


From the Sclavonian, 


14. The Poloneſe, with a mixture of the ancient Sar- 
Malian, 
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15. The Lithuanian. 

16. Bohemian. 

17. Hungarian. 

18. Tranfylvanian. 

19. Moravian. | | 

20. The modern Vandahan, as it is ſtill ſpoken in Lu- 

| ſatia, Pruffian Vandalia, &c. 

21. The Croatian. 

22. The Ruſſian or Muſcovite. 

23. The language of the Calmacs and Coſſacs. 

24. Thirty- two different dialects of nations who inha- 

bit the north-eaſtern parts of Europe and Aſia, 
and who are deſcended from the Tartars and Hu- 
no-Scythians. There are polyglott tables which 
contain not only the alphabets, but alſo the prin- 
cipal diſtin characters of all theſe languages. 
To all theſe may be added, 

25. The modern Greek, or that which is now ſpoken 
in Greece. | ; 

26. The modern Hebrew, or vulgar language of the 
Jews, which is alſo called the German Hebrew, 
&c. And, 

27. The jargon that is called Lingua Franca. 


| II. The common languages of Aſia are, 

28. The Turkiſh and Tartarian, with their different 
dialects. 

29. The Perſian. 

30, The Georgian or Iberian. TT gn my one 

31. The Colchic or Mingralian. þ 10 Alia, under 3 — 

32. The Albanian or Circaffian. | triarch of Conſtantinople- 

33- The Armenian. . | 

34. The language of the Jews in Perſia, Media, and 
Babylon. 

35. The modern Indian. 

36. The Formoſian. 

37. The Indoſtanic. 

38. The Malabarian. 

39. The Warugian. 

40. The Talmulic or Damulic. } 

41. The modern Arabic. 

42. The Tangutian. 

43. The Mungalic. 

44. The language of Balabandu, and the Nigarian or 

ar Nigarian. | 

45. The Grufinic or Gruſinian. 

46. The Chineſe. 

47. The Japoneſe. 


We have enumerated here thoſe Afiatic languages 
only of which we have ſome knowledge in Europe, 
and even alphabets, grammars, or other books that 
can give us information concerning them. There are 
doubtleſs other tongues and dialects in thoſe vaſt re- 
gions and adjacent iſlands; but of theſe we are not 
able to give any account. 


III. The principal languages of Africa are, 

48. The modern Egyptian. | 

49. The Fetuitio, or the language of the kingdom 
of Fetu. 

go. The Moroccan ; and, 


The Daniſh miſſionaries 
who go to Tranquebar, 

print books at Hall in 
theſe languages. 


51. The jargons of thoſe ſavage nations who inhabit 


the deſart and burning regions. 'The people on the 
coaſt of Barbary ſpeak a kind of Turkiſh, To 
theſe may be added the Chilhic language, other- 
wiſe called Tamazeght; the Negritian, * of 
uinea; 
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Guines; the Abyſſinian; and the language of the 
Hottentots. | 


IV. The languages of the American nations are 
but little known in Europe. Every one of theſe, tho? 
diſtant but a few days journey from each other, have 


their particular language or rather jargon. The lan- 


guages of the Mexicans and Peruvians ſeem to be the 
moſt regular and poliſhed. There is alſo one called 
Poconchi or Pecomana, that is uſed in the bay of Hon- 
duras and toward Guntimal, the words and rules of 
which are moſt known to us. The languages of 
North A merica are in general the Algonhic, Apala- 
chian, Mohogic, Savanabamic, Virginic, and Mexi- 
can: and in South America, the Peruvian, Caraibic, 
the language of Chili, the Cairic, the Tucumanian, 
and the languages uſed in Paraguay, Braſil, and 
Guiana. 

V. We have already ſaid, that it would be a vain 
and ſenſeleſs undertaking for a man of letters to at- 
tempt the ſtudy of all theſe languages, and to make 
his head an univerſal dictionary of languages ; but it 
would be ftill more abſurd in us to attempt the ana- 
lyſis of them in this place: ſome general reflect ions 
therefore muſt here ſuffice. Among the modern lan- 
guages of Europe, the French ſeems to merit great 
attention; as it is elegant and pleaſing in itſelf; as it 
is become ſo general, we may travel from one end of 
Europe to the other without ſcarce having any oc- 
cation for an interpreter; and as in it are to be found 
excellent works of every kind, both in verſe and proſe, 
uſeful and agreeable. There are, beſides, grammars 
and dictionaries of this language which give us every 
information concerning it, and very able maſters who 
teach it ; eſpecially fach as come from thoſe parts of 
France where it is ſpoke correctly; for with all its 
advantages, the French language has this inconve- 
nience, that it is pronounced ſcarce any where purely 
but at Paris and on the banks of the Loire. The 


language of the court, of the great world, and of men 


of letters, is moreover very different from that of the 
common people : and the French tongue, in general, 
is ſubject to great alteration and novelty, What pity 
it is, that the ſtyle of the great Corneille, and that of 
Moliere, ſhould already begin to be obſolete, and that 
it will be but a little time before the inimitable che 
&zuvres of thoſe men of ſublime genius will be no 
longer ſeen on the ſtage! The moſt modern ſtyle of 
the French, moreover, does not ſeem to be the beſt. 
We are inclincd to think, that too much concifion, 
the epigrammatic point, the antitheſis, the paradox, 
the ſententious expreſſion, &c. diminiſh its force; and 
that by becoming more poliſhed and refined, it loſes 
much of its energy. 

VI. The German and Italian languages merit like- 


———+——— —__— I oemm—____ 


1 
PHILOMATHES, a lover of learning or ſcience. 
PHILOMELA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter 

of Pandeon king of Athens, was the ſiſter of Progne 
the wife of Tereus king of "Thrace, That prince 
having raviſhed Philomela, cut out her tongue; and 
to conceal the knowledge of his inceſt, ſhut her up in 
a cloſe priſon: but the princeſs finding means to em- 
broider her ſtory, ſent it to her ſiſter Progne ; who 


memories wi 


0 
wiſe a particular application; as does the Eng * 5 
perhaps above all, for its many and great excellencies. Lang, 
(fee Laxovace.) Authors of great ability day 
labour in improving them; and what language would 
not become excellent, were men of exalted talents to 
make conſtant uſe of it in their works? If we had 
in Iroquois, books like thoſe which we have in Engliſh 
Italian, French, and German, ſhould we not be tempted 
to learn that language? How glad ſhould we be to un. 
derſtand the Spaniſh tongue, though it were only to 
read the Araucana of Don Alonzo D*Ercilia, Don 
uixote, ſome dramatic pieces, and a ſmall number 
of other Spaniſh works, in the original ; or the poem 
of Camoens, in Portugueſe. 
VII. The other languages of Europe have each 
their beauties and excellencies. Among theſe, we 
muſt not omit to mention the Gaelic: A language 
unnoticed by the learned, and almeſt unknown, or 
known only to be deſpiſed under a barbarous name “, 
beyond the mountains where it 1s ſpoken, till the 
tranſlation of the beautiful poems of Oflan lately 
brought it out of obſcurity, and preſented it as an ob. 
jeR of ſtudy not unworthy the attention either of the 
polite ſcholar or the learned philologiſt. See the 
article Ossiax; alſo the article Gatric, in the AP. 
PENDIX. | 
VIII. The greateſt difficulty in all living languages 
conftantly conſiſts in the pronunciation, which it is 
ſcarce poſſible for any one to attain unleſs he be born 
or educated in the ceuntry where it is ſpoken : and 
this is the only article for which a maſter is neceſſary, 
as it cannot be learned but by teaching, or by con- 
verſation: all the reſt may be acquired by a good 
grammar and other books. In all languages what- 
ever, the poetic ſtyle is more difficult than the profaic: 
in every language we ſhould endeavour to enrich our 
ih great ſtore of words, {copia verborum), 
and to have them ready to produce on all occafions : 
in all languages it is difficult to extend our knowledge 
fo far as to be able to form a critical judgment of 
them. All living languages are pronounced rapidly, 
and without dwelling on the long ſyllables (which the 
grammarians call moram) : almoſt all of them have 
articles which diſtinguiſh the genders : all the Euro- 
pean languages are written from the left to the right, 
and almoſt all the Afiatic from the right to the leſt. 
VIII. Thoſe languages that are derived from the 
Latin havethis further advantage, that they adopt with- 
out reſtraint, and without offending the ear, Latin 
and Greek words and expreſſions, and which, by the 
aid of a new termination, appear to be natives of the 
language. This privilege is forbid the Germans, who 
in their beſt tranſlations dare not uſe any foreign 
word, unleſs it be ſome techaical term in caſe of great 
neceſſity. 
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thus becoming acquainted with her ſiſter's misfortunes, 
delivered her from priſon, and took her to the palace? 
then killing Itys, her ſon by Tereus, ſhe ſerved up 
bis fleſh to his father; and after he had done, expol 
the child's head to his view. Tereus, in a tienſpott 
of fury, purſued the ſiſters ; but was changed into: 
lapwing, Progne into a ſwallow, Itys into pheaſant, 


and Philomela into à nightingale. - PHILO- 
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nm PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of ſomni- 
1 ferous anodyne opiate, taking it name from Philo the 
af phy inventor. 

PHILOSOPHER, a perſon verſed in philoſophy; 
or one who makes profeſſion of, or applies himſelf to, 
the ſtudy of nature and morality. 

Puitosorurz's Stone, the greateſt object of al- 
chemy, is a long · ſought for preparation, which, 
when found, is to convert all the true mercurial part 
of metal into pure gold, better than any that is du 
out of mines or perfected by the refiner's art; na, 
this only by caſting a little quantity thereof upon 
metals in fuſion, whilſt that part of the metal which 
was not mercury is immediately burnt or blown away. 
But this, like every other ſcientific chimera, will for 
ever elude the reſearches of mankind. 
PHILOSOPHIC, or PniLosorxicar, ſomthing 
belonging to PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHICAL c, among chemiſts, a 
thin gla's body or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, 
with a long neck or ſtem, uſed in digeſtions. 
PHILOSOPHY ; the knowlege or ſtudy of nature 
and morality, founded on reaſon and experience. 

The philoſophers among the moſt ancient people of 
the world were called ſages or wiſe men, as appears from 
hiſtory both ſacred Tl profane. Thales and Pytha- 
goras in Greece were the firft among thoſe that made 
an open profeſſion of this ſcience, who thought the 
title of ſage too faſtidious, and took the more modeſt 
name of philoſophers, or lovers or ſtudiers of wiſdom. 
Thales, who was a native of Miletus in Ionia, and 
the firſt of the ſeven ſages, was the founder of the 
Tonic ſect; his moſt illuſtrious diſciples were Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus. 
Anaxagoras employed himſelf entirely in the contem- 
plation of the ſtars ;3 and when he was aſked if he had 
no concern for his country, replied, pointing to heaven 
with his finger, © I inceſſantly regard my country.“ 
Pythagoras founded the ſe& that was called Italic, be- 
cauſe it was ſettled in that part of Italy which was 
called Great Greece, and which now makes part of 
the kingdom of Naples. He borrowed from the 
Epyptians a myſterious manner of teaching by num- 
rs; and to that he added a certain harmony, by 
which he explained the perfection in all objects. He 
believed the world to be animated, intelligent, and 
round. Not knowing what to do with the foul after 


of the metempſychoſis. His diſciples of greateſt note 
were Ocellus of Lucania, Archytas of Tarentum, 
Philolaus of Croton, Parmenides and Zeno, both of 
lea, and Meliſſus of Samos. Zeno was the inventor 
of the dialectic; the others applied themſelves cloſely 
to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and to the inveſti- 
gation of its principles. 
Socrates followed the career of theſe firſt philoſo- 
penn, but turned almoſt all his ſtudies towards mora- 
ty. His maſter was Archelaus the Pythagorean. 
on was the firſt who began to reduce the confuſed 
: eas of thoſe who had gone before him into method; 
or which reaſon he is 
Cb, His life was a model of frugality, modera- 
1 =; patience ; and his doctrine abounds with 


Socrates, diſcovering a greater genius in Plato than 
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its ſeparation from the body, he invented the doctrine 


called by Cicero the father of 
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in any of his other diſciples, had a particular attach - Philoſophy. 
ment to him, and his labours were not loſt ; for, 
* all the celebrated men who came out of the 
ſchool of Socrates, Plato was, doubtleſs, the moſt re- 
nowned. He taught at Athens, and had in a ſhort 
time many diſciples. He eftabliſhed his ſchool in the 
academy, which was a place without the town, and 
from thence his followers were called Academics. Ac- 
cording to Plato, the ſoul of man is only a ray from 
the Divinity, He believed that this particle, united 
to its principle, knew all things; but when united to 
a body, it contracted ignorance and impurity by that 
union. He did not entirely negle& natural philoſo- 
phy, like Socrates, but quired into many queſtions 
which relate to that ſcience, He believed that all 
_— conſiſted of two principles, God and matter. 
He likewiſe cultivated aftronomy. His morality was 
the ſame in ſubſtance with that of Socrates. 

The diſciples of Plato formed alſo many new ſects. 
That of which Ariſtotle was the founder is doubt- 
leſs the moſt illuftrious. This philoſopher was the 
firſt who formed, from the ſeveral parts of philoſophy, 
a complete ſyſtem. No one before him had treated 
ſeparately, and from principles, the different parts of 
this ſcience. He aid not regard logic as a part of 
pbiloſophy, but as a proper method whereby to dif- 
poſe the underſtanding to diſcover the truths that it 
contains. The morality of Ariſtotle is the moſt per- 
fect of all his works. His phyfics conſrft of notions 
and terms that are vague, and as trifting as obſcure. 
His diſciples and their followers were called the Peri- 
patetics of Lyceum, where he had fixed his ſchool. 

Ariſtotle was not the only diſciple of Plato who de- 
viated from the ſentiments of that great man : there 
were others who likewife placed themſelves at the 
heads of different ſeas. Arcefilas was the author of 


a ſect that was called the Middle Academy. He de- 


clared that there was nothing either certain or true; 
and that the poſitive and negative might be maintained 
in all ſorts of ſubjects. Lacydes, who taught in the 
ſame ſchool as Plato, 56 years after Arceſilas, was 
the chief of another ſe& that was called the New 
Academy. He acknowledged that there was a degree 
of probability, but that we could not affuredly know 
that any thing was abſolutely true. Pyrrho, about 
the ſame time, placed himſelf alſo at the head of a 
ſet. He improved on the dogma of the Academics; 
and maintained that it was impoſſible to comprehend 
any thing: but Pyrrho could not comprehend himſelf. 
He believed that there was nothing true, nothing but 
what might be ſaid to be either this or that. His 
followers were called Pyrrhonians, or more commonly 
ſeeptics, becauſe they ſearched without ever being able 
to diſcover any one thing. | 
About the ſame time aroſe two ſeas, who, with 
rinciples diametrically oppoſite, rendered themſelves 
highly celebrated, and divided at firſt the wits of 
Greece, and afterward thoſe of the reft of the world ; 
and theſe were Zeno and Epicurus, Zeno was of 
Citium, a city in Cyprus. He taught in the porti- 
coes of Athens, from whence his diſciples were called 
Stoict. The moſt famous dogma of Zeno and the 
Stoics conſiſted in the principle of morality, which 
was, to live in conformity to nature, that is to ſay, 
according to the obje& of our deſires: on this 4 
eipie, 
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Philoſophy. ciple, and on divers others, they formed the idea of a 


philoſophy altogether extravagant, and inſenſible to 
all external objects. The phyſics of Zeno had no- 
thing new but the terms. The other ſea, which 
flouriſhed at the ſame time, was that of Epicurus; 
and they were called Epicureans. This philoſopher 
taught publicly at Athens, his native country, at the 


age of thirty-two years. He rejected all the chiea - 


neries and ſubtilities of logic, and ſought the truth 
by means of the ſenſes. H 

to morality, to which likewiſe tended all his other 
ſtudies: and his morality was as conſentaneous to the 


nature of man, as that of Zeno was contradiQory; 


ſeeing that his firſt principle was, that pleaſure is the 
purſuit of man, and that it conſiſts in health of body 
and tranquillity of mind; and that it is the ſource and 
the end of a happy life, &c. Epicurus was alſo en- 
gaged, but with leſs ſucceſs, in the labyrinth of me- 
taphyſics, and in phyfics: he adopted the ſyſtem of 


atoms, of which Democritus was the firſt author. In 


ſhort, maugre the evil interpretations and calumnies of 
his adverſaries, he inculcated by his doQrine, and by 
his example, frugality and ſobriety ; and, according 
to him, death is not an object of terror: © For,” ſays 
he, it is nothing fo long as life ſubſiſts ; and when 
it arrives, life is no more; no man has ever felt his 
death.” | 

It is evident, that theſe ancient ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy are at great variance with each other; and as 


truth is conſtantly uniform, it follows, that the greateſt 


part of theſe opinions cannot be true. This confide- 
ration engaged Patomon of Alexandria, under the 
emperor Auguſtus, to ſelect all that he found moſt ra- 
tional in the doctrines of all the other philoſophers, 
whereof he compoſed a ſyſtem, and founded a ſea ; 
and he, for that reaſon, gave to his doctrine the name 
of the eclectic pbilgſophy, from a Greek word which ſig- 
nifies to ſelect. 

The doarine of Plato was at firſt in greater eſtima- 
tion than any of the others; and there were many ce- 
lebrated Platoniſts under the Roman emperors down to 
Julian the apoſtate, who was himſelf one of them. 
The firſt Chriftian doctors likewiſe declared for this 
philoſophy, as Juſtin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Origen, &c. But at length the philoſophy of Ari- 
ſtotle, perhaps of all others the moſt abſurd, took the 
lead ; and truth was no longer ſought for but in the 
writings of that philoſopher. This violent fondneſs 
for his reveries began about the 12th century; at 
which time a philoſophy was formed, that is common- 
ly called the {cholaftic, and which is borrowed in great 

rt from the writings of the Arabs, whom the ſcho- 
altics, who were all attached to Ariſtotle, imitated 
in their ſubtile, ambiguous, abſtract, and capricious 
manner of reafoning, by which they never hit the 
truth, but conſtantly went on one fide, or beyond the 
mark. Toward the end of the 14th century, their ſpi- 


rits were extravagantly heated by logical diſtinctions, 


relative to that furious emulation, Which was formed 


on the doarine of Ariſtotle, between the Nominaliſts 


and Realiſts. The former had, for their chief, O- 
cham, an Engliſh cordelier, and a diſciple of Scotus. 
They maintained, that the univerſal natures were no- 
thing but words: and the others, who ſupported 
themſel ves by the authority of Scotus, maintained, that 


e attached himſelf greatly 
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the ſame univerſal natures were beings ſtriQly real, Pulau 


Theſe diſputes divided all the univerſities of Europe: 
philoſophy was no longer employed but in operaticy, 
of the intellect, conceptions, abſirattionr, and ſuch like 
vain ſubtilties ; and became a mere jargon, a confuſed 
heap of unintelligible . | 1 
t length, in the 16th century, philoſaph 
to deliver fſelf from the 2 — . — * 
accuſtomed themſelves to philoſophize by reaſon, and 
not by verbal contention : me began to throw of the 
yoke, and, without entirely piles Ariſtotle, they 
no longer believed him on his word. Nicholas Coper- 
nicus, who was born at Thorn, in 1473, and died in 
1543, had already borne the torch of reaſon in the ma. 
thematics and aſtronomy : he had rejected the ſyſtem 
of the world that was invented by Ptolemy, and which 
the Greeks called of? wiſe and moſt divine; and had 
publiſhed his book De motu octauæ ſphere, and his trea- 
tiſe De revolutionibus, in which he eſtabliſhed his ſyſtem 
of the ſun's being immoveable, and of -the motion of 
the earth. Galileo, who was born at Florence in 1564, 
adopted the ſyſtem of Copernicus, confirmed it, and 
improved it by new obſervations. This diſcovery of 
the truth. coſt him five or fix years confinement in 
the priſon of the inquiſition. He introduced a new 
and excellent method of reaſoning in philoſophical ſub- 
jects. 
: Peter Gaſſendus, profeſſor of mathematics in Paris, 
alſo practiſed, in the beginning of the 17th century, a 
new method of philoſophizing, which contributed 
reatly to the progreſs of that *. Laſtly, René 
Dahon appezred almoſt at the ſame time; and, by 
a method that had been but very imperfectly under- 
ſtood before, diſcovered more truths in philoſophy than 
all the preceding ages had produced; although, from 
that weakneſs which is natural to the human under- 
ſtanding, he has frequently mixed error with truth in 
his different ſyſtems, He treated on almoſt all the 
parts of philoſophy, eſpecially the mathematics, phy- 
ſics, and metaphyſics. Every one is acquainted with. 
his famous ſyſtem of the plenam and vortices. 

Before Deſcartes, Francis Bacon, baron of Veru- 
lam, chancellor of England, had expoſed the errors of 
the philoſophy of the ſchools, and the wretched me- 
thod that was there purſued. He was one of the great- 
eſt men that has ever appeared upon the earth. It was 
he who lighted that torch with which all bis ſucceſſors 
have illuminated philoſophy; and in his writings are to 
be found the ſeeds of every new diſcovery, and of every 
new hypotheſis. 

After this golden Aurora, the philoſophic horizon 
was at once enlightened by two grand Juminaricsy 
which diſperſed. many of thoſe clouds that hid the 
truth from morts] eyes, and diffuſed great lights, 
laſt, on many objects that lay buried in obſcurity. Sce 
the articles NzwToN, NewTonian Phlſopty and 

. Locks. | 
From the flight draught here given of the hiſtory of 
philoſophy, we may draw the following conſequences: 
1. That philoſophers,” in their reſearches concern 
the cauſes of all things, have found. themſelves oblige 
to reduce ratiocination into a ſyſtem,z to confine it le 
certain rules, and ſorm it into an art, which they 
have called Logic. 2. That by endeavouring _— 
plain to mankind the nature, the cauſes, and * 


y, duced a ſcience that is called Mox ALT, to which are 
gs. „ure, ethics, politicrs &c. 3. That from their en- 
—  deavours to inveſtigate the nature of thoſe ſenſible and 
palpable objects which ſurrounds us, has refulted a 
ſcience that is called Pu sies, or Natural Philoſophy ; 
which in like manner conſiſts of ſeveral branches, that 
allconcor to its perfection, ſuch as Orrics, CHemisTRyY, 
HyprauLlics, Mecaanics, and their dependent arts; 
with many others. 4. That by advancing till further, 
and by endeavouring to comprehend the nature and 
properties of ſubjects that are not diſcernible by the 
ſenſes, but whoſe exiſtence is the reſult of ſpeculation 
. and of a train of reaſoning, a ſcience has ariſen that is 
called METayryyqics; which has alſo many branches, as 
ontology, pſychology, coſmology, pneumatolog y, &c. 5. That 
from a delire to know the extenfion, the figures, the 
meaſures of all bodies, and their diſtances from each 
other, &c. they muſt neceſſarily have recourſe to cal- 
culation ; from whence reſult the mathematical ſcien- 
ces, whoſe principal branches are AgiTHmETIC, Geo- 
METRY, ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY, &c. 

The eſſence of philoſopby in general conſiſts in the 
inveſtigation of the cauſes of all things; and the grand 
principle of this inquiry conſiſts in that fundamental 
maxim, that u effed? is produced without a cauſe ; that 
nothing is done without a ſufficient reaſon. This ſyſtem 
of the ſufficient reaſon is, therefore, the baſis of all 
1 and without it nothing is philoſophical. 

o conſider the outſide of things, is to know them hi- 
ſtorically; to reſolve them, in order to know their 
principles and their cauſes, is to learn to know them 
philoſophically; and in this manner even hiftory 
may be philoſophically ſtudied. This admirable ſy- 
ſtem of the ſufficient reaſon, by diffuſing the ſpirit of 
philoſophy in the world, has already purged it of num- 
derleſs dangerous ſuperſtitions : the fables of magi- 
cians, ſorcerers, ſpectres, ghoſts, the abſolute ſympa- 
thy, and a thouſand like reveries, have diſappeared 
from among men of ſenſe, to the very great advantage 
of the human race. 

Philoſophy may be again divided into ſpeculative, 
which includes the ſubjects of metaphyſics, morality, 
Kc. and demonſtrative or experimental, which princi- 
pally regards, phyſics ; ſeeing that, by the improve- 
ment of the human mind by ingenious obſervations 
and the aſſiſtance of numberleſs admirable inſtruments, 
modern philoſophers have diſcovered the means of ex- 
plaining the principal phenomena of nature by experi- 
ments, and of demonſtrating their hypotheſes to the 
bght and to the touch, which afford proofs much 
more evident than thoſe of our anceſtors, which were 

awn merely from logical inferences. x 201 
Natural Puirosorhv. See Puvsics. 
Experimental Puilosor rx. See EXPERIMENTAL 
Phil»fophy. | ; 

Moral PuirosoruNn. See Mor at s. | 
PHILOSTORGIUS, an ecdlefiaſtical hiſtorian of 
tne 4th century, was born in Cappadocia, and wrote 
ws abridgment of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in which he 
. dae Athanaſius with ſome ſeverity. This work con- 
det many curious and intereſting particulars. The 
edition is that of Henry de Valois in Greek 


and Latin. N + Neg 
Vor. VIII. * wg allo Oy to him a book 
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loſo- happineſs, the inveſtigation of theſe objects has pro- againſt Porphyry. 


PHILTER, or Px1itTz&e, (Philtrum,) in pharma- 


iloſtor- connected the doctrines of natural theology, the law of cy, &c. a ſtrainer. 


Pur, is alſo uſed for a-drug or preparation, 
which, it is pretended, will excite love.— The word is 
formed from the Greek gw, © I love,“ or pix, 
& lover.“ 

Philters are diftinguiſhed into true and ſpurious. 
The ſpurious are ſpells or charms, ſuppoſed to have 
an effect beyond the ordinary laws of nature by ſome 
magic virtue ; ſuch are thoſe ſaid to be given by old 
women, witches, & c.— The true philters are thoſe 
ſuppoſed to work their effect by ſome natural and mag- 
netical power. There are many grave authors, vhs 
believe the reality of theſe philters; and allege matter 
of fact in confirmation of their ſentiments: among the 
reſt, Van Helmont, who ſays, that upon holding a 
certain herb in his hand for ſome time, and taking af- 


terwards a little dog by the foot with the ſame hand, 


the dog followed him wherever he went, and quite de- 
ſerted his former maſter; which he pretends to account 
for thus. The heat communicated to the herb, not 
coming alone, but animated by the emanations of the 
natural ſpirits, determines the herb towards the man, 
and identifies it to him : having then received this fer- 
ment, it attraQs the ſpirit of the other object magne- 
tically, and gives it an amorous motion. —But this is 
mere cant; and all philters, whatever facts may be al- 
leged, are mere chimeras. 

PHILYCA, in botany. See ParLica. 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the penis, 
in which the prepuce is ſo ſtrict or tenſe, that it can- 
not be drawn back over the glans. See SurGtRY. 

PHEEBOTOMY, the opening of a vein with a 
proper ſharp-edged and pointed inſtrument, in order 
to let out a certain quantity of blood either for the 
preſervation or recovery of a perſon's health. See 
SURGERY. 


PHLEGM, in the animal economy, one of the 


four humours whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the blood 


to be compoſed. The chemiſts make phlegm or water 


an elementary body, the characters of which are flui- 


dity, infipidity, and volatility. 
PHLEGMAGOGUES, in medicine, a term an- 
ciently made uſe of for ſuch medicines as were ſup- 
poſed to be endowed with the property of purging 
off phlegm; ſuch as hermodactyls, agaric, turbith, 


jalap, &c. 


PHLEGMATIC, among phyſicians, an appella- 
tion given to that habit or temperament of body where- 
in phlegm is predominant ; which gives riſe to ca- 
tarrhs, coughs, &c. 

 PHLEGMON, denotes an external inflammation 
aud tumour, attended with a burning heat. 

_ PHLEGON, ſurnamed TaALLIAN us, wrote ſeveral 
books, very few of which are now extant. He was 
the emperor Adrian's freed- man. The hiſtory of A- 
drian publiſhed under Phlegon's name, is thought to 
have been written by Adrian bimſelf. It is ſaid that 
Phlegon ſpoke of the darkneſs which prevailed during 
our Lord's paſſion; which has cauſed ſeveral diſputes 
both among ancients and moderns. 

PHLOGISTON, a term uſed by chemiſts to ex- 
preſs that inviſible and very much unknown ſubſtance, 
which, in conjunction with heat or elementary fire, 
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Phlogiſton : 


I 
Phlogiſton 
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gives to metals their ſplendor; which, in other cir- 
cumſtances, contaminates the white colour of ſome 
earths and metallic calces, with' black, brown, or 
other ſhades; and which in ſome cafes renders the 2ir 
noxious, and incapable of ſuſtaining the life of atimals, 
or ſupporting flame, &c. &c. 

To give a definition of this principle of inflammabi- 


—_— lity, as the phlogiſton is frequently called, has hither- 
procur to been found impofhible ; becauſe, it is ſo far from 


an uncom- 


bined ſtate, being the ſubject of inveſtigation by itſelf, that no 


> 

Arguments 

tor the ĩden- eoneluded, either that 

tity of ele- 

mentary fire ; 

and phlogi- great quantity. The 
n. 


3 
In ſufficient. 


perſon has yet been able to procure it by itſelf; neither 
13 it poſſible to expel it from any one body, without 
ſuffering it, in the very fame moment, to combine 
with another. In the act of burning, for inſtance, 
phlogiſton is diſcharged very copiouſiy by any inflam- 
mable body; but ſome part, and that a very conlide- 
rable one, goes to the compoſition of the flame. Part 
of the remainder is carried off by the air, and goes to 
the formation of foot ; another part comaminates the 
air, and either converts part of the atmoſpherical air 
into what is called able air, or, according to others, 
pblogiſticates it, while the fixable air is ſeparated from 
the atmoſphere itſelf, of which it is originally a com- 
ponent part: but in all this fs, no part of the 
pblogiſton is to be difcovered by itſelf. In like man- 
ner, when iron is diffolved in the vitriolic acid, a great 
quantity of phlogiſton is difcharged : but in this caſe 
alſo it is altogether inviſible, and incapable of being 
ſubjected to examination ; the only reſult of this pro- 
ceſs being a kind of aerial vapour, by Dr Prieftley 
and others called inflammable air :.and fo, in all other 
phlogiſtie proceſſes, though we are aſſured that the 
principle is diſcharged in great quantity, yet it con- 
ſtantly cludes our moſt diligent fearch, 

From this invifibility of the phlogilton, it has been 
phlogiſten is the matter of fire, 
heat, and light, or that theſe elements contain it in 
uments for this opinion ſeem 

redueible to the following. 1. Phlogiſtos is in ſome 

caſes capable of penetrating the ſubſtance of the cloſeſt 
- bodies, in fach a manner as to be capable of reducing 

calcined metals to their proper ftate. 2. The light of 

the ſun appears to contain iſron; as it will turn 
the calx of filver black when expoſed to it, even tho? 
the calx is included within a glaſs veſſel topped in the 
moſt careful manner. In like manner, the green co- 
lour which the leaves of plants acquire from the ſolar 
hight is thought to be owing to a communication of 
phlogiſton from it. 3. Dr Prieſtley has determined, 
that the electric fluid either is the phlogiſton itſelf, or 
contains it; becauſe an electric ſhock will either reduce 
metals to a calx, or reftore them from a calcined to a 
metallic ſtare. | 

In conſidering theſe arguments, however, it is ob- 
vious, that it ought firſt to be proved beyond diſpute, 
that the ſubſtance of fire, light, or ele&ric fluid, can 
be fixed in bodies in ſuch a manner as to gravitate, 
and ſenſibly increaſe the weight of ſuch bodies. That 
phlogiſton can do this, ſeems to be demonſtrable from 
a known fact in the converſion of iron into Reel; for 
in this caſe, the ſteel produced always exceeds in 
weight the iron originally employed. But in no caſe 
whatever can we combine the matter of fire or light 

directly with any ſubſtance in ſuch a manner, that we 
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Phlogiſton, produces the phenomena of flame or ignition, and 
—— or the light ponderable. The celebrated Mr Boyle 
made a vaſt number of experiments upon this ſubjedd, 4 


piece was of courſe hermetically ſealed. Theſe pieces 
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can ſay beyond a doubt, that we have made the ſame Pil 


and ſuppoſed that he bad ſuceeeded, becauſe many bo. 0 
dies, ſuch as lead, become heavier from being expoſed ** 5 
to the action of fire. But later experiments have diſ. — 
covered, that this increaſe of weight is owing to an = 
adheſion of air, and not of fire or light, as was com- 
monly thought. Neither can it be at all proved, that 
the fire or light is in theſe caſes converted into air, a; 
ſome have imagined. Beſides, in the only caſe in 
which any thing like pure phlogilton is ever ſeparated 
by itſelf, at leak as far as we yet know, it is fo far 
from appearing like what we would expect from light 
or heat, that it is the very reverſe; and if there was 
ſuch a pridciple in nature as poſitive darkneſs, the phlo. 
giſton would ſeem to have a much greater affinity to 4 Fun 
it than to light. The very remarkable experiment to he 
which we now allude is recorded by Dr Prieſtley + (its N 
author) in the following words. | il 

« A very (ingular decompoſition of ioflammable airp, h 
I obſerved in conſequence of expoſing a great variety 
of ſubſtances to the influence of a ſand-beat, which Int, 
kept up for ſeveral months. Among other things I tle . 
buried in thie bot ſand, glaſs tubes hermetically ſealed, np 
and previouſly filled with all the different kinds of air,” '* 
I filled them in the following manner. 

« Having provided myſelf with glaſs tubes about 
four feet long, and about one third or one half of an 
inch in diameter, and of ſnch a thickneſs that I could 
eaſily melt them with the flame of a couple of candles 
and a common blow-pipe, I firſt ſealed the tubes at ore 
end, then filled them with quickſilver, and placed them 
inverted in a baſon of the ſame. After this, either 
transferring the air in a bladder from the jars in which 
they had been ſtanding in water, or generating the air 
afreſh, if it was of a kind not to bear the contact of 
water, I filled the tubes completely with the kinds of 
air on which 1 wiſhed to make the experiment, diſpla- 
cing the quickfalver. This being dove, I inclined the 
tube, and ing the flame of my candles, with fome 
care, (holding the blow-pipe ig my mouth only, and 
keeping firm hold of the tube on each fide of the place 
to which Lwas applying the heat,) I melted the glals, 
and took off what lengths of it I pleaſed ; and every 


I marked with a file, keeping an account of the mean- 
ing of the marks, that when I took them out of the 
ſand I might preſently know with what kind of ar 
they had been filled. 

When I was performing this part of the proceſs 
with iaflammable air in flint-glafs tubes, I obſerved 
that the places to which I apphed the heat were gene” 
rally tinged black: but I gave little attention to this 
circumſtance, thinking it might be ſomething Torx 
tal; and, without any particular expectation, I bur 
theſe tubes in the ſand together with the others. This 
was on the 25th of September 1777. 

On the 20th of January following, I examine 
theſe tubes, together with every thing elſe that had 4 
expoſed to the ſame heat. The tube containing the 5 
flammable air was 10 inches long, and by ſome 2 
was broke; but it was jet black throughout. 2 8 
I was very much ſurprifed, but I did not then ſy 7 
that it was at all owing to the inflammable 50 lich 


piſton. 
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eh it had been filled; thinking it might have been 
— by ſome phlogiftic matter in the ſand, or 
in ſome of the veſſels that had been burſt in the neigh- 
bourhood. n however, on this odd circum- 
lance, and thinking, from the uniformity of the tinge, 
that poſſibly it might have been occalioned by the in- 
flammable air, I filled another ſmall glaſs tube with 
the fame air; and, ſealing it hermetically, buried it 
deep in ſand contained in an iron pot, which I ſet on 
the fire, and made very hot, nearly red; and taking 


it out the next day, I found the tube quite black, ex- 


cept a ſmall part on one fide of that end which had 


been uppermoſt, about two inches higher than the 


other, and conſequently had not been expoſed to ſo 
great a degree of heat. 

« Being now fully ſatisfied that the blackneſs of the 
tube was certainly occaſioned by the inflammable air 
within it, in circumſtances in which it could not expand, 
I proceeded to examine the ſtate of the air. But, in 
the firſt place, to aſſure myſelf that there had been no 
communication between that air and the external air 
by means of ſome unperceived crack in the glaſs, I 
plunged it in water, and, exhauſting the air over it, I 
did not perceive that any bubble eſcaped. Then, 
breaking the end of the tube under water, I examined 
it, and Yound it not to be inflammable. Sometimes, 
however, when I have only made the tube juſt black 
throughout, by applying the flame of a candle with 
a blow-pipe to every part of it in ſucceſſion, the air has 
till been inflammable. 

« Putting two glaſs tubes, about four inches in 
length, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, into a 
ſand furnace, I kept them in it two days; when I took 


them out, and obſerved, that the tube which I had 


placed at the bottom of the ſand in the greateſt degree 
of heat was nearly melted, and perfectly blue like in- 
digo; while the other tube, which had not been expo- 
ſed to ſo great a degree of heat, was of a beautiful jet 
black throughout. ia, 


* Examining” the air in theſe tubes, I found that in 


ine black tube reduced to one third of its bulk, and 
mere phlogiſticated air. It did not make lime-water 
turbid, was not affected by nitrous air, and was not 
iaffammable. The air in the blue tube, or that which 
had been expoſed to the greateſt degree of heat, was 
reduced to a very ſmall bubble, ſo that no experiment 
could be'made upon it, I have no doubt, however, 
that it was phlog iſt ĩcated. hos 

At one time I had a ſuſpicion that this blackneſs 
communicated to the glaſs was ſomething precipitated 
rom the iron by the ſolution of which the inflammable 


ar had been made; but I was ſoon convinced of the 


contrary, by finding that the effect was the very ſame 
wien the inflammable air was made from zinc. 
* I foon found that there was no occaſion for ſuch 


a long proceſs to produce this effect, at leaſt upon the 


glaſs, For it began to be diſcoloured the moment it 
Was red-hot, or rather when it became ſoft ; as was 
evicent by holding one of the tubes in an open fire, or 
mn the lame of a candle; for wherever the heat was 
applied, the blackneſs took place immediately, without 
ating any other part of the tube. 

* When I examined this black tinge narrowly, I 


found that it did not penetrate the glaſs; but formed 


a delicate lvperficial tinge, leaving the glaſs as perſeQ- 
: | 


Ma 
ly poliſhed as before the proceſs. But the blackneſs Phlogiſton, 


part © 
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was indelible: at leaſt it could not be ſcraped off with- 
out tearing the ſurface of the glaſs, and it made no 
change in it with reſpect to electricity; for the tube 
thus blackened was as perfect a non- conductor as ever. 
&© The blue colour of the glaſs that was moſt heat- 
ed, Mr Delaval informed me, was owing to ſomethin 
of iron in the compoſition of the glaſs, That it alſo 
depended on the degree of heat, I aſcertained by pla- 
cing one of theſe tubes in a vertical poſition in the 
ſand-heat, For the lower end of the tube, which had 
been moſt heated, acquired a deep blue colour, and it 
paſſed into black at the upper end of the tube with- 
out any intermediate colour. There was alſo no other 
colour higher than the black; ſo that the firſt tinge 
which the glaſs receives is a perfect black. Yet, view- 
ing the erk tinge that it receives by the light of a 


candle placed beyond it, it ſeemed to have a ſhade of 


red. ; 
„As I was ſenfible that the blackneſs was owing 


to the precipitation of phlogiſton from the inflammable 


air, I thought it poſſible that ſome ſubſtance which 
had a near affinity with phlogiſton might diſcharge it; 
and trying minium, it ſucceeded immediately. Having 
filled one of theſe black tubes with this metallic calx, 
the moment I made it red hot, the blackneſs entirely 
diſappeared, and left the tube as tranſparent as ever it 
had been. | 

«<< In the firſt experiment of this kind I uſed mini- 
um out of which all its air had been expelled by heat, 
and which is of a yellow colour. In this proceſs it be- 
came whiter, and adhered a little to the glaſs. When 
I ſcraped it off, I could not be quite ſure that any part 
of it had become real lead, but it evidently approached 
towards a metallic ſtate, by being of a more compact 
texture than before. 

% In this ſtate of the experiments it was ſuggeſted 
by Mr Bewly, that probably the lead in the glaſs tubes 
had attracted the phlogiſton; and I preſently found this 
to be the caſe, For when I had filled a green · glaſs 
tube with the inflammable air, and ſealed it hermeti- 
cally, as I bad done the fliat-glaſs tubes, I expoſed it 
to a melting heat, which is greater than that which 
flint-glaſs will bear, without producing any change of 


colour in it. What remained of air in the tube that did 


not eſcape when part of it was melted, was till ſtrongly 
inflammable. 
4 It appears, therefore, from this experiment, that 


the calx of lead, in the form of glaſs, has a ſtronger 


affinity with phlogiſton than any thing in the compoti- 
tion of inflammable air, in a degree of heat capable of 
melting glaſs. Or, if there be no proper conſtituent 
ß inflammable air beſides phlogiſton, the attrac- 
tion of the calx is ſo great as to reduce the phlogiſtor 
from an elaſtic and uncombined ſtate to a fixed and 
combined one. | 
« Having by means of theſe glaſs tubes effected a 
complete decompolition of inflammable air, the phlo- 
giſton in it having united with the glaſs of the lead; 1 
thought, that if there had been any acid in its compo- 
ſion, it would then be diſengaged, and be found in 
the tube. In order to find whether there was any acid 
in it or not, I poured into one of theſe tubes a ſmail 
quantity of water made blue with the juice of turn- 
fole; but it came out as blue as it went in.“ 
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giſton tends to make bodies opaque even when tranſ- 
parent before ; and indeed ſomething of this kind is 
always obſerved in whatever manner we apply pblogi- 
ſton. The calces of lead or tin, made by diſſolution 


dies opake. and precipitation with the vitriolic acid, though of the 


ureſt white, become immediately tinged with black 
by an union with the ſmalleſt particle of phlogiſton ; 
or at leaſt their whiteneſs is ſo much fullied, that the 
tendency of phlogiſton to JED a black colour is 
viſible on all occaſions. etals alſo, when combined 
with pblogiſton, are exceedingly opaque ; but, when 
_ deprived of it, and expoſed to a very ſtrong fire, they 
melt into a tranſparent glaſs. Now, if phlogiſton was 
the ſame thing with fire or light itſelf, we ſhould be 
apt to ſuppoſe that ſuch bodies as had been longeſt ex- 

oſed to the action of fire would contain moſt of it; 
bot this is not found to be the caſe. Neither can it 


7 . * . 
Fire cannot well be anſwered, that fire in an active ſtate is capable 
be fuppoſed 


of expelling fire in a quieſcent ſtate ; becauſe it muſt 
be with this element as with water: ſucceeding quan- 
tities of water, if they are violently urged on, will ex- 
pel the quantity which lies before them; but at laſt, a 
certain quantity will remain in the ſubſtance through 
which the water paſſed; and this quantity will be the 
ſame whether the ſubſtance has been immerſed in a 
ſwift or ſlow running ftream. In like manner, when a 
ſubſtance isexpoſed to the action even of the moſt violent 
fire, that element can only paſs through it, as we might 
ſuppoſe water to paſs through a fieve, while it remains 
in the fire; but when it is taken out, and ſuffered to 
cool, a certain quantity of the fire muſt neceſſarily be 
ſuppoſed to become quieſcent, becauſe it has nothing 
to expel it. It would ſeem probable, therefore, that if 
phlogiſton was of the ſame nature with fire, no other 
change could be made upon bodies by expoſing them 
to the action of that element, than melting, or alterin 
their form; but we evidently ſee that the fire carries off 
one part of their ſubſtance, and leaves another. 
Agein, with regard to the calcination of metals by 


fluid cannot the ele&ric fluid, it does not appear to act 5 
de proved from common fire. 
phlo between two ends of wires, will deprive them of ſome 


An electric ſpark made to paſs 


part of their phlogiſton : but this cannot prove that 
the electric fluid is the phlogiſton of which they are 
deprived, becauſe in this caſe they would contain leſs 
electrie matter than before; but of this we can have 
no certainty, becauſe all bodies ſeem to be full of this 
fluid, and we have no method of meaſuring the quan- 
tity contained in different bodies. As to the reduc- 
tion of metallic calces by the electrie ſpark, the fact 
18 denied by ſome eminent foreign philoſophers ; but 
although it ſhould be granted, yet we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that a ſpark of electricity cannot be procured 
but by making the fluid paſs through a ſmall ſpace of 
air interpoſed between two ends of wires, or ſome fi- 
milar ſubſtances. Now though in this caſe the ſpark 
ſhould reduce a metallic calx lying between theſe two 
wires, yet this could never prove that the electric fluid 
itſelf was phlogifton 3 becauſe, in paſſing from one 
wire and entering the other, a quantity of phlogiſton 
mult neceſſarily be extricated from the wires by. the 
violent impulſe of the fluid. We muſt ſuſpect, there- 


fore, that the electric matter in this caſe only gives to 
the calx. the phlogiſton which it takes from the wires: 
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Phlogiſton. From this curious experiment it appears, that phlo- 
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or, is it not poſſible that the phlogiſtic matter he 
part be derived from the air, orbit, always co yy any 
quantity of it? 

It hath been obſerved, that by making the eleQric 
ſpark paſs a great number of times through a ſmall 
quantity of air, the latter becomes diminiſhed and 
phlogifticated. - But in this caſe alſo the phlogilton is 
evidently derived from the metallic points between 
which the ſpark muſt paſs. The argument therefore 
drawn by Dr Prieſtley from this fact, for the phlo- 
giftic nature of the ele&ric fluid, cannot hold, Tt is 
the ſame thing as calcining metals confined in a cer. 
tain quantity of air by a common fire; for in this caſe 
the air is always found to be phlogiſticated. 1 

The arguments drawn from the blackening of the hüte 
calces of filver by the ſolar beams, ſeem alſo to bein. up 
concluſive. Glaſs, as appears from Dr Prieſtley's ex- — 
periment above related, will imbibe phlogiſton, andije 14, 
will alſo part with it, without loſing its texture aging f 
glaſs. Poſhbly the caſe may be the ſame with the d 
calx of ſilver juſt now mentioned. The glaſs, though; 7 
it appear to us quite clear and tranſparent, may con- "WM 
tain ſome phlogiſtic matter, which by the action of 
the ſolar light may be transferred to the calx; or it 
may come from the air contained in the glaſs. At 
any rate, it is impoſſible, from a ſingle experiment, 
to deduce ſuch an important conſequence, eſpecially 
as it is attended with a ſingularity which at once over- 
throws almoſt every inference we can draw from it. 

If we ſuppoſe the light of the ſun to be phlogiſton, 
much more ought we to ſuppoſe the light of a common 
fire to be the ſame: and if this were the caſe, then the 
lunar calx ought to be blackened by expoſing it to 
the light of a common fire as well as to the rays of 
the ſun. But this is found not to be the caſe; for 
though we expoſe the calx of filver to a common fire » 
ever ſo long, no blackneſs will take place. It is the And 
ſame thing with regard to the green colour of Plants; lege | 
for this 18 produced by the io 


ntaing a 


olar light, and by chat 
light only: ſo that we muſt own it ta be in ſome re. glut 
ſpects ſpecifically different from the light of our com- 
mon fires; but as theſe differences are totally un- 
known to us, it is plain, that, until our . in 
this reſpect is increaſed, we cannot argue conclulively 
concerning the nature either of the one or the other. 1 
In Dr Prieftley's treatiſe on air, he ſuppoſes that — 
is the phlogiſton which gives elaſticity to that fluid.,,, 
But in this alſo that eminent philoſopher ſeems to on 
have been miſtaken. It is certain that elaſticity is not 
neceſſarily connected with phlogiſton, ſinee it may be 
entirely deprived of its elaſticity, and fixed in the ſub- 
tance of ſolid bodies; of which Dr Prieltley himſclf 
gives a moſt remarkable inftance in the experiment 
above related of the inflammable air contained in the 
glaſs tube. It is impoſſible that the phlogiſton, while 
in a quieſcent inactive ſtate, can either be in a ſtate 0 
expanſion, or have a tendency to expand becauſe this 
would be ſuppoſing it to have two natures diametr!” 
cally oppoſite to each other at the ſame moment. 
therefore this ſubſtance has ſome qualities peculiar to 
its tate of quieſcence, and others peculiar to. its ſtate 
of expanſion, we mult of neceſſity ſuppoſe that there 
is ſome third ſubſtance, by means of which its pre 
perties are changed at different times. Now we _ 
that this third ſubſtance is the fire; or rather the 2 
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f ir combined, for fire alone will not expel phlo- 
len ard air "If then the fire originally gives its elaſticity 
E - phlogiſton, it 1s in the higheſt degree probable, 
phlogil9" that to this element it owes its permanent elaſticity 
cen VS . 
np * authors have been of opinion, that heat is 
rom fie. produced by what they call the evolution of phlogifton ; 
and Dr Dugud Leſlie, in his treatiſe on animal- beat, 
labours throughout a whole chapter to prove, that the 
. evolution of phlogiſton is attended with heat. But 
— granting that it is ſo, if we ſuppoſe this evolution to 
yy an ©\9- de the cauſe of heat, we are certaiuly wrong; for the 
ation of e zuſe of heat would then be whatever evolves the phlo- 
hlogitan. gon. Dr Leſlie ſuppoſes that the action of the 
lood-veſſ:1s evolves the phlogiſton; and in this caſe 
the action of the veſſels, not the evolution of phlogi- 
ton, is the cauſe of heat. But in many caſes the argu- 
meut will not hold : for there are numberleſs inſtances 
where phlogiſton is evolved in great quantity, without 
any conſiderable degree of heat being produced ; and 
in thole where the greateſt heat is produced, the 
phlogilton ſeems not ſo properly to be evolved, as to be 


wards be found. 
. Some philoſophers, and among the reſt Mr Schele, 
re not A : . | . 
"bing. bave ſuppoſed, that fire conſiſts in a chemical combi - 
jon of nation of phlogiſton with dephlogiſticated air; in 
blogiſton which caſe, ſays he, the compound becomes ſo fine 
r. and ſubtle, that it paſſes through the pores of the moſt 
ſolid bodies, glaſs itſelf not excepted. But this ſup- 
poſition is entirely contrary to the analogy of nature, 
It is certain, that both the air and phlogiſton, ſepa- 
rately, are incapable of paſſing through glaſs ; ex- 
cepting in certain circumſtances, where hot glaſs is 
found to be penetrable by phlogiſtic vapours: nor have 
we any inſtance of a mixture of two thick liquids pro- 
ducing a thin one. Ir ſeems indeed impoſſible that this 
could be the cafe without a change of nature in both 
fluids ; and no ſubſtance can change its nature of it- 
ſelf. Certain ſubſtances indeed there are, which ap- 
pear to change their natures by being mixed; but if 
we conſider the matter fairly, we will find that this 
change is only in appearance. Thus, if powdered 
cream of tartar is mixed with chalk. or quicklime, the 
mixture appears to deliquiate in the air, which is a 
property belonging neither to the chalk nor cream of 
tartar. But here a quantity of alkaline ſalt is produ- 
ced, which naturally deliqueſces, and occaſions the 
_ deception, In like manner, when. a neutral falt is 
formed by an acid and alkali, both of which taken ſe- 
parately will deliquiate in the air, yet the nature of 
theſe component parts are not changed though the 
neutral ſalt does not deliquiate : only their attraction 
for each other is ſo ſtrong, that their attraction for 
water becomes leſs than that of the air for the ſame 
element; and of conſequence the ſalt remains dry. 
But at any rate, there is no poſſibility. of making a ſa- 
line ſolution more fluid than water. Every ſubſtance 
which can be diſſolved in water or an aqueous fluid; 
always takes ſomething from its fluidity.; and the 


than water. It is incredible that two kinds of oil, 
both of them having a thick conſiſtence when ſepa- 
rate, ſhould yet, by fimple mixture, become as fluid 
45 Water: yet on a ſimilar ſuppoſition, which cannot 
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deſtrozed in ſuch a manner that it can never after- 


ſame thing happens with oil, or any other fluid thicker 


Jt 3” 


be explained by any known fact in nature, proceeds Phlogiſton. 


the whole of Mr Schele's hypotheſis. 
It may indeed be argued, that philogiſton is by it- 
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ſelf capable, in ſome caſes, of pervading ſolid bodies; can pene- 
and conſequently may communicate to the common trate hot 

atmoſphere, by a chemical combination with it, ſuch glaſs, and 
a degree of fluidity, that it will paſs through the pores why. 


of glaſs or any other ſolid ſubſtance. In ſupport of this 


hypotheſis it may be urged, that Dr Lewis * aſſerts bis * Neu- 


having ſeen globules of lead revived by the action of mann's Che- 
the phlogiſtic vapours of charcoal, even in the middle 7/9, i. 80. 


of thick pieces of glaſs, where there was not the leaſt te 6.5 


appearance of a crack. It is certain alſo, that though 
we deprive mercury of its phlogiſton as much as poſ- 
ſible by means of the nitrous acid, it will riſe in its 
native form by diſtillation in the cloſeſt veſſels. | 
But in theſe, and other ſimilar inftances, we are to 
conſider, in the firft place, that by beat the pores of 
all bodies are opened, and conſequently made liable 
to receive ſubſtances, which in their natural ſtate they 
would not receive. All fluid ſubſtances alſo have their 
fluidity increaſed by heat. Thus, we will find that 
warm water will paſs through a thick cloth in a much 
more full and copious ſtream than an equal quantity of 
cold water will do, Now, when glaſs is much heated, 
its properties are remarkably changed. It loſes its 
tranſparency, and becomes a conductor of electricity; 
and if it then conducts this fluid, or modification of a 


fluid, which at other times it cannot do without be- . 


ing ſhattered to pieces, this evidently ſhows that it 
may alſo conduct, or be penetrable by, vapours of va- 
rious kinds. This will account in a ſatisfactory man- 


ner for the revival of lead in the heart of ſolid pieces 


of glaſs; for it is not pretended that a revivification 
of this kind will take place in the cold, even tho? the 
glaſs ſhould be expoſed to the greateſt quantity of 
phlogiſtic vapours that can be imagined. Hence the 


inference muſt be very. ſtrong, not that heat derives- 


any of its activity from N but that all the ac- 
tivity which phlogiſton poſſeſſes is derived from heat. 
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Again, with reſpect to the calcination of mercury, Why the 
and its revival by mere heat, it muſt be remembered, calces of 
that neither calcinations nor revivifications of metals mercury 


can take place in vacuo, Mercury may indeed be re- 


may be re- 
vived with 


duced to a kind of calx by expoſure to the fire, but out addi- 
then it muſt alſo be expoſed to the air at the ſame tion. 


time; and indeed the caſe is the ſame with all metals. 
It is probable, therefore, that all. of them receive 
ſomething from the air, and this is abundantly con- 


firmed by experiments; for no calx can be reduced 


without an emiſſion of air at the time of reduRion. 


The common metals on this occaſion emit fixable air; 


but the calces of mercury. emit dephlogiſticated air. If 


the air is dephlogiſticated, it is plain that the calx. 
muſt be phlogiſticated; becauſe the air of our atmo-- 


ſphere is not in a pure dephlogiſticated ſtate. 'The 


phlogiſton it contains mult therefore be diſpoſed of 
in ſome way or other, and it is in the highelt degree 


probable that it remains with the calx. But a phlo- 


giſticated calx becomes a metal, when expoſed to a 
In the revival of mercury, therefore, the- 
phlogiſton probably comes from the air. Silver and 


roper heat. 


gold, which are indeſtrudible by fire, probably owe 


this quality to their having little attraction for fixed. 
air, but a great deal for phlogiſton. The conſequence. 


Phlogiſton. 
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of this muſt be, that if a calx of ßilver or gold is ex- 
poſed to the air and to the action of heat at the ſame 
time, the calx will imbibe the pblogifton rather than 
fixable air; and of conſequence will always appear in 
| a metallic ſtate, though it ſhould be calcined ever ſo 
long. | 

Ns thus ſhewn at ſome length, that phlogiſton 
cannot with any 3 be ſuppoſed to have active 
qualities of its own diſtin from thoſe which it re- 
ceives from the fire, we mult next inquire into its 
nature from the few properties which it is certainly 
known to poſſeſs. Theſe properties may be reduced 
to the following. | 

1. It is capable of being reduced to an exceedingly 
thin, permanently elaftic, and light vapour; in which 
ſtate it has all the properties of a ſpecies of air. 

2. It may be deprived of this elaſticity, and com- 
bined with terreſtrial bodics; in which cafe it becomes 
ponderable, and gives a remarkable degree of opacity 
to all bodies with which it unites itſelf. 

3. In a great many caſes it is a means of producing 
and preſerving flame; eſpecially when combined with 
terreſtrial bodies. | 

4- In ſome caſes it appears to give a violent explo- 
| five power to common air. 

5. When combined with air in a certain degree, it 
deprives it of the very eſſential properties of ſupporting 
flame or animal-life. a 

From a general confideration of theſe properties, it 
appears probable that phlogiſton is a terreſtrial ſub- 
ſtance, expanſible indeed in the higbeſt degree, but 


which may alſo be reduced to a ſolid, and which in that 


ſtate of ſolidity ſeems to be endowed with no other 
properties than thoſe of paſſive terreſtrial matter, ow- 
ing all its activity to a combination either with fire or 
air. 

In confidering the phlogiſton with regard to its 
property of ſuſtaining — we find that the greater 
quantity of the inflammable principle there is in any 


ſubſtance to be inflamed, the more eaſily and fiercely 


it burns; and the ſame effect follows, if the air is 
perfectly free from phlogiſton, though the inflam- 
mable ſubje& ſhould contain a ſmaller quantity of it. 
But if we invert this proportion, loading the air with 
phlogiſton, and at the ſame time giving a great 
quantity of it to the fuel, the fire will infallibly be 
extinguiſhed, though made ever ſo fierce originally. — 
Now to underſtand the reaſon of this, we muſt call to 
mind what hath already been delivered in various parts 
of this work, concerning the nature of electric fluid, 


heat, vapour, fire, and flame. Under theſe articles 


it has been ſhown, | 


Recapitula- I. That fire, heat, light, and electricity, are only 


ſo many different modifications of the ſame fluid, which 
we ſhail here call the etherial fluid. 

2. That the etherial fluid acting as fire or heat, acts 
from a centre to the circumference, in every part of 
the heated body. | 

3. That the ſame fluid ating as light, vibrates as 
from a centre, but that the centre from which it 
vibrates is at a diitance from the body on which the 
light falls. | 

4. When a great quantity of light falls upon any 
body, that is, when the vibrations of the etherial 
fluid towards it are exceedingly vehement, they pene- 


trate its ſubſtance, however ſolid it may be, ; 
new vibration takes place within the foblans” 4 
body itſelf. The centre from which the vibrations 
proceed being then within the body, heat is the 
certain conſequence ; and therefore every intenſe light 

will in a ſhort time produce heat. 

5. Ia certain bodies the etherial fluid may have 3 
vibration, or tendency to vibration, within the ſub- 
ſtance of the bodies themſelves, though by reaſon of 
their texture this vibration is not obſerved externally, 
In this cafe the heat is ſaid to be latent, and the 
body is cold to the touch, as is the caſe of vapour. 

6. When this tendency to expand becomes exceed. 
ingly great, the particles by which the etherial fluid 
1s confined muſt yield to its impulſe, and the body 
becomes hot to the touch; or if the impulſe is ver 
violent, it breaks out into flame, and burns fiercely, 

7. Flame cannot exiſt without a decompoſition of 
vapour; and this decompoſition takes place as ſoon 2s 
more Jatent heat is forced upon the vapour than it can 
contain. 

8. Vapour will abſorb heat to a certain degree ; 
and in proportion to this abſorption, it cools thoſe 
bodies which it touches, or extinguiſhes fire when 
blown upon it. 

9. Vapour, having abſorbed as much heat as it can 
contain, when blown upon a fire, inftead of extin- 

iſhing it, is inſtantly decompoſed, and is converted 
into violent flame, returning back all the heat which 
it had formerly abſorbed. | 

Under the article FLA, it has alſo been ſhown, 
that probably no vapours whatever are abſolutely un- 
inflammable, though ſome are ſet on fire with much 
more difficulty than others. 'Thoſe which are eafily 
inflamed we call inflammable, and thoſe which cannot 
be inflamed without a great deal of diffeulty are called 
wninflammable. As, therefore, among all this variety 
of vapours there muſt be one more inflammable than 
all the reft, it is very natural, if it is frequently to 
be met with, to call it the ph4/gi/ton, or inflammable 
principle. Now, we find a certain kind of ſubſtance 
io univerſally diffuſed throughout nature, that ſcarce 
any any thing ſeems to be perfectly diveſted of it. 
This ſubſtance is oil, and it is univerſally you to 6 
contain a great quantity of the phlogiſtion. But, 
when we come to analyſe the ſubltance of oil YA Aria 
we find it compoſed of an earthy matter which remains 
in the retort after diſtillation ; and of a fluid, thinner 
than the oil originally was, which ariſes in vapour: 
but if this thin oil be fubjected to a ſecond diltillation, 
it again leaves a quantity of fixed matter, and yields a 
portion of oil ftill more fluid than before. By a repe- 
tition of the proceſs, more earth is ſtill produced, the 
oil which ariſes becomes leſs and lefs in quantity, till at 


laſt it cannot by any means be colleted, Hence it is 


probable, that oil is compoſed of earthy particles dil- 
poſed in ſuch a manner that they are eaſily fitted for 
abſorbing heat, and thus being converted into vapour; 
at the fame time that they are alſo very eaſily ca- 
pable of being decompoſed, and of parting with the 
heat, after which they reſume their original terreſtrial 
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From a conſideration of all this, we are natural i 1175 


led to conclude, that the phlogiſion, properly fo called, n a 


is only a portion of empyreumatic oil, that is, ws — 
nic oil. 


— 
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nn. which is partly decompoſed by having been expoſed 

9 2— 8 — I heat. This hypotheſis wn ſolve all the 
u phenomena in which phlogiſton is concerned. — Alkalies 
lution of and calcined earths are found to attract phlogiſton 
a © powerfully, and fo likewiſe they do the groſſer ois. 
Nos don The vitriolic acid unites with phlogiſton, and ſo will 
1 this jt do with oils of almoſt every kind. The nitrous acid 
inciple Inites more powerfully with phlogiſton than moſt 
other ſubſtances ; but the ſame acid will unite with 
many kinds of oils fo violeatly, as to ſet them on fire. 
— Phlogifton tains every thing black which it touches, 
and ſo does empyreumatie oil.-Phlogilton, when com- 
bined with air, will extinguiſh flame; but oil will do 
ſo likewiſe, if it is thrown on a fire in too great quan- 
tity. The reaſon is the ſame in both caſes. Oil ab- 
ſorbs fire in great quantity before it can be raiſed in 
vapour; and until it can be raiſed in vapour, it cannot 
be kindled. After it is reduced to vapour, it ſtill ab- 
ſorbs more before the vapour is converted into flame. 
If then the phlogiſton is poured upon flame while it 
is in this abſorbiag ſtate, the undoubted conſequence 
mult be, that, inſtead of adding any thing to its heat, 
it will take ſomething from it, and if the quantity is 
ſufficiently large, the flame muſt be extinguiſhed,, Li 
like manner, when oil in its liquid ftate is poured up- 
on fire, it abſorbs part of the heat; and if the quan- 
tity of oil poured on is capable of abſorbing more 
heat than the fire can give, an extinction of the flame 
will undoubtedly take place. But if phlogiſton is pour- 
ed upon flame, after havitg abſorbed as much fire as 
it can contain, it will then, inſtead of extinguiſhing, 
increaſe the fire to a great degree; becauſe the texture 
of it is entirely decompoſed, and it throws out at once 
all the fire it had imbibed before. In like manner oil, 
if heated till juſt ready to inflame, will burn fiercely 
if thrown into a fire though in ever ſo large a quantity. 
Nay, if oil is violently heated in a veſſel over the fire, 
and that veſſel afterwards ſet down upon the cold and 
moiſt ground, the oil will be fet on fire. The reaſon 
of this is, that the ſuperabundant heat contained in 
the veſſel and lower parts of the oil, is, by the cold, 
violently forced towards tlie ſurface, whence a thick 
vapour is continually arifing. This vapour has already 
as much latent heat as it can contain; but more being 
continually forced upon it, in attempting to fly. from 
the cold below, the vapour is entirely decompoſed, 
and throws out not only that quantity which the cold 
forces upon it, but all that the oil had imbibed while 

> It continued over the fire. 

den. Hence we may account for the generation and 
bn c. of Phenomena of inflamable air. This is produced in 
emma. the firft place by acids, in the ſecond place by the 
unc. diſtillation of inflammable ſubſtances by a ' Bark 


unted for, fre and iu the third place by the vapour of vitriolic 
ether, | | 


len 


— 


ron, a vapour ariſes, which is not only capable of 
inflammation. by itſelf, but explodes with violence 
when mixed with. common air, upon the contact of 
ame. Here we muſt conſider, that the vitriolic acid 
contains a great deal of latent heat, as is evident from 
mixing it with water, when the mixture grows very 
bot, and ſhrinks in bulk. This will likewiſe happen 
when the diluted acid is poured upon iron filings ; for 
then the mixture again grows hot, which ſhows an 
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. 1. When the vitriolic acid is poured upon filings of 


a ff 

extrication of heat formerly latent ſomewhere. Along Phlogilon, 
with this heat, the phlogiſton of the metal is dif. — 
charged, and of conſequence the latter abſorbs as 
much fire as it conveniently can. The union is here 
perfectly complete: for as it is made beneath the ſurface 
of an aqueous fluid with which the phlogiſton has but 
little tendency to unite, (for oil and water do not 
readily mix with one another), the inflammable prin- 
ciple abſorbs juſt as much of the fire as it can con- 
tain ; the ſuperfluous quantity being diſſipated in the 
air. It then remains an inviſible, elaftic, and very 
light vapour; becauſe the greateft part of its com 
fition is pure fire, which never could be proved to 
have any weight ; and therefore inflammable air is 
much lighter than common air, which always has a 
conſiderable quantity of water in its compoſition.— 
This being the caſe, it is plain, that when any flaming 
body is immerſed in this vapour, that part of the va- 
pour which touches the flame mutt be kindled, and the 
phlogiſton, being emptied of the greateſt part of the 
fire it contained, will now combine with the common 
air, and phlogiſticate. it ; that is, it will combine, 
looſely with it, and, not having ſo much fire as it 
could contain, will greedily attract more from every 
ignited ſubſtance which comes in its way, and will 
therefore extinguiſh fire as far as its operation goes, 

It remains only now to ſhew the reaſon of the ex- 
ploſion of inflammable air when mixed with common 
air; and this moſt probably ariſes from the extreme in- 
flammability of the phlogiſtic vapour when fully ſatu- 
rated with heat. By this means almoſt every part of 
it takes fire at the ſame inſtant ; and thus a conſider- 
able quantity of air being violently heated at the ſame 
moment, muſt expand in proportion, and a conſider- 
able exploſion take place. When dephlogiſticated air 
is mixed with inflammable air, the exploſion is much 
greater; and the reaſon is plain, becauſe in common 
air there is always a quantity of phlogiltic vapour not 
ſaturated with heat. This vapour abforbs a quantity 
of the heat thrown out by the decompoſed inflammable 
air; and conſequently lefleas that which is communica-- 
ted to the common air, and on which the exploſion 
depends. But in the dephlogiſticated air, as little or 
no vapour of this kind exiſts, the heat which the in- 
flammable air throws out is almoſt all communicated to 
the former, and therefore the exploſion is much grea- 
ter; eſpecially as dephlogiſticated air increaſes the 

ower of any kind of flame to ſuch a degree, that by 
its means the heat of common fire. is made equal to- 
that of a burning mirror. 

2. When inflammable air is produced from a diſtil- 
lation of wood or any other kind of inflammable ſub- 
ſtance, it is emitted at the time that the oil comes 
over: and therefore we may juſtly conclude, that it is 
nothing elſe than a part of the vapour of that oil 
which has imbibed ſo much fire, and is become fo in- 
timately combined with it that it cannot be con- 
denſed without an entire decompoſition ; for this is 
the caſe with inflammable vapours when they have 
got a certain quantity of this fluid in them. Thus, 
the groſs vapour 1s raiſed by the fire, but is not 
thoroughly penetrated by it. The fire indeed ex- 
pands it till it becomes lighter than the common at- 
moſphere. It is hot to the touch, and therefore its 
hett is ready to be abſorbed by every cold 2 
which 


% 
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| Phlogiſton. which it touches; of conſequence the vapour conden- cauſe: therefore every inquirer ought to ſearch among Phlogy, 
| — — ſes without inflammation : but when the fire has en- the natural cauſes, in order to find one which is ca- y 
| 


tered into a more cloſe combination with it, ſo that pable of producing all theſe phenomena; and if he Phoa, 
the expanſile force of that element is totally confined by finds fuch an one, there is the higheſt probability that 
the particles of the oil, the vapour is then cold to the there is no other; for nature doth not multiply cauſes 
| touch, yet ſo full of internal or latent heat, that it is where one will ſerve. Hence it is incumbent on thoſe 
| ready to take fire on the ſlighteſt contact of a burn- who would affume two principles of inflammability, to 
ing body. The vapour is then inflammable and incon- prove the exiſtence of them both; but there is not the 
| denfible; and, being perfectly tranſparent and invi- fame obligation upon thoſe who aſſume the exiſtence 
| fible, is called inflammable air. only of one to prove that no more exiſt. | 
| 3. The production of inflammable air from vitriolic 2. Though bodies may be inflamed, and haye a pre. 
1 ether is ſo eafily accounted for after what has been diſpoſition to be inflamed in certain circumſtances, we 
ſaid, that little further notice needs be taken of it: are not therefore bound to ſuppoſe that this prediſ 
only it may be obſerved, that the vapour of ether it- fition conſiſts in the admixture of any material ſubſtance 
ii ſelf, even when inits condenſible ſtate, will explode when with them. 
| mixed with common air; which ſeems to ſhow very clear- Here we muſt attend to the conſequence of inflam- 
[ ly, that we are not to look upon inflammable air, when mation, which is a ſeparation of the body into matter 
| incondenſible and perfectly inviſible, as any other thing of two different kinds; one of which remains, while the 
| than an exceedingly ſubtile vapour or thin ſmoke, other is carried off. As ſoon as this volatile matter is 
i! and conſequently that the phlogiſton itſelf is only the entirely diffipated, the inflammation ceaſes. The pro- 


| 23 oily particles which conſtitute that vapour. | bability therefore is exceedingly ftrong, that this mat- 
l Diminution We muſt now inquire into that remarkable property ter either is the principle of inflammability itſelf, or 
| of air by of phlogiſton by which it always diminiſhes air when contains it. ' 


— mixed with it. In order to underſtand this, it will be PHLOGONIæE, a claſs of compound, inflammable, 
— neceſſary to conſider by what means the bulk of air is and metallic foſſils, found in ſmall maſſes of determi- 
diminiſhed. This, if we except mechanical compreſ- nately angular figures; comprebending the pyricubia, 
fion, can only be done by taking away either part of pyroctogonia, and pyripolygonia. 

its elaſticity, or ſome of its other component parts. PHLOMIS, the SaGt-TREE, or 2 Sage; 
Now, it hath been ſhown under the article FLuipity, a genus of the gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the 
that all fluids contain a great quantity of latent heat; didynamia claſs of plants. There are 14 ſpecies, all of 
nay, that on this principle their fluidity entirely de- which have perennial roots, and of many the ſtalks 
pends. Of conſequence, the air muſt contain a great alſo are perennial. The latter riſe from two to five or 
| quantity of latent heat; and if any ſubſtance capable fix ſeet high; and are adorned with yellow, blue, or 
N of abſorbing this heat is preſented to it, the air muſt purple flowers in whorls. They are all ornamental 
| be diminiſhed. This is the caſe with phlogiſton; and plants; and deſerve a place in gardens, as they are ſuf- 
therefore air is always found to be diminiſhed in con- ficiently hardy to endure the ordinary winters in this 
ſequence of being phlogiſticated. But in proportion climate: they require, however, a pretty warm fitua- 
as the air loſes this heat, and the phlogiſton imbibes tion. They may be propagated by offsets, or cuttings. 
it, it is plain that the latter muſt become more and PHLOX, Lycanipea, or Baſtard Lychnis; a genus 
more ſaturated with it, and of conſequence approach of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
nearer and nearer to an inflammable ſtate. Hence we claſs of plants. There are ſeven . all of them 
may account for the change of nitrous into inflammable natives of North America. They have perennial roots, 
air, mentioned by Dr Prieſtley. But for a more full from which ariſe herbaceous ſtalks from nine inches to 
diſcuſſion of all theſe ſubjects, ſee the articles InrLam- two feet in height, adorned with tubulated flowers of 
MABLE Air, Nitrous Air, &c. in the APPENDIX. a purple colour. They are propagated. by offsets, 
Before concluding this article, however, it will be and will bear the winters in this country. They re- 
proper to take notice of ſome objections which may be quire a moiſt rich ſoil, in which they thrive better and 
brought againſt the theory above laid down. grow taller than in any other. | 
1. It is impoſſible, ſay the objectors, to prove that PHLYCTENZ, in medicine, ſmall eruptions on 
there is in nature any ſubſtance which properly de- the ſkin. 
ſerves the name of ph/ogi/ton, or ſole principle of in- PHOCA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds of 
0 flammability. We ſee that bodies are capable of the order of feræ. There are fix parallel foreteeth in 
Phlogiſton being ſet on fire ; but before we aſſume the exiſt- the upper jaw, the outermoſt being larger; and four 
in the ab- ence of ſuch a principle as phlogiſton in the ab- blunt, parallel, diſtin, equal fore-teeth in the under 
tract, ſtract, we ought to be able at leaſt to define it, that jaw. There is but one dog-tooth, and five or fix 
ſo we might be able to prove its exiſtence in different three-pointed grinders ; and the hind feet are united 
bodies. But, as matters ſtand at preſent, it is impoſ- ſo as to reſemble a ſhip's tail. There are three ſpe- 

ſible for us even to know when we have gained our cies, viz. 1 80 
point. How is it poſſible, for inſtance, to know whe- 1. The urſina, or ſea- bear, has external ears. The 
ther the phloꝑiſton in ſpirit of wine be exactly the fame male is greatly ſuperior in ſize to the female. The 
with that in ſulphur? Or, by what means can we be bodies Fad are of a conic form, very thick before, 
aſcertained that it is the ſame principle which gives and taper to the tail. The length of a large one * 
the ſplendor to metals that cauſes bodies emit a flame? eight ſeet; the greatelt circumference, five feet ; * 
To this it may be replied, that philoſophers in the tail, 20 inches; and the weight is about 800 Ib. 


general have attributed all theſe phenomena to one The noſe projects like that of a pug · dog, but the _ 
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does. riſes ſuddenly ; the teeth lock into one another when 
the mouth is ſhut; the tongue is large; the eyes are 
large and prominent, and may be covered at pleaſure 
by a fleſhy membrane. The length of the e 
is 24 inches; they are like thoſe of other quadrupeds, 
not immerſed in the body like thoſe of ſeals; the feet 
ark formed with toes like thoſe of other animals, but 
are covered with a naked ſkin, ſo that externally they 
ſeem to be a ſhapeleſs maſs; the hind-legs are fixed 
to the body quite behind, like thoſe of ſeals ; but are 
capable of being brought forward, ſo that the ani- 
mal makes uſe of them to ſcratch its head. 
Theſe animals are found in the northern ſeas. Du- 
ring the three months of ſummer they lead a moſt 
indolent life: they arrive at the iſlands vaſtly fat; but 
during that time they are ſcarce ever in motion, 
confine themſelves for whole weeks to one ſpof, ſleep 
a great part of the time, eat nothing, and, except the 
employment the females have in ſuckling their young, 
are totally inactive. They live in families: each male 
has from 8 to 50 females, whom he guards with the 
jealouſy of an eaſtern monarch ;z and though they lie 
by thouſands on the ſhores, each family keeps itſelf 
ſeparate from the reſt, and ſometimes, with the young 
and unmarried ones, amount to 120. The old animals, 
which are deſtitute of females, or deſerted by them, 
live apart, and are exceſſively ſplenitic, peeviſh, and 
quarrelſome : are exceeding fierce, and ſo attached to 
their old haunts, that they would die ſooner than quit 
them, They are monſtrouſly fat, and have a moſt hir- 
cine ſmell, If another approaches their ſtation, they 
are rouſed from their indolence, and inftantly ſnap at it, 
and a battle enſues; in the conflict, they perhaps in- 
trude on the ſeat of another: this gives new cauſe of 
effence, ſo in the end the diſcord becomes univerſal, 
and 1s ſpread through the whole ſhore. 

The other males are alſo very iraſcible : the cauſes 
of their diſpates are generally theſe. The firſt and 
moſt terrible is, when an attempt is made by another 
to ſeduce one of their miſtreſſes or a young female of 
the family. This inſult produces a combat ; and the 
conqueror 1s immediately followed by the whole ſera- 
glio, who are ſure of deſerting the unhappy vanquiſh- 
ed. The ſecond reaſon of a quarrel is, when one in- 
rades the ſeat of another: the third ariſes from their 
interfering in the diſputes of others. Theſe battles are 
very violent; the wounds they receive are very deep, 
and reſemble the cuts of a ſabre. At the end of a 
fight they fling themſelves into the ſea, to waſh away 
the blood. | 
The males are very fond of their young, but very 
tyrannical towards the females : if any body attempts 
to take their cub, the male ſtands on the defenfive, 
while the female makes off with the young in her 
mouth ; ſhovld ſhe drop it, the former inſtantly quits 
"1s enemy, falls on her, and beats her againſt the 
tones, till he leaves her for dead. As ſoon as ſhe re- 
covers, ſhe comes' in the moſt ſuppliant manner to the 
male, crawls to his feet, and waſhes them with her 
tears: he, in the mean time, ſtalks about in the moſt 
inſulting manner; but in caſe the young one is carried 
2 he melts into the deepeſt affliction, and ſhews all 
Uns of extreme concern, It is probable that he feels 


No the more ſenſibly, as the _ ge* 
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nerally brings but one at a time, never more than Phoca. 
two. — — 

They ſwim very ſwiftly, at the rate of ſeven miles 
an hour, If wounded, they will ſeize on the boat, and 
carry it along with vaſt impetuoſity, and oftentimes 
fink it. They can continue a long time under water. 
When they want to climb the rocks, they faſten with 
the fore-paws, and ſo draw themſelves up. They are 
very tenacious of life, and will live for a fortnight after 
receiving ſuch wounds as would immediately deſtroy 
any other animal, | 

2. The leonina, or ſea-lion, is found near the ſouth 

ole. One variety of this ſpecies is deſcribed at ſome 
ength by the publiſher of Anſon's voyage. However, 
according to others who have written on thia ſubject, 
the name of ſea-· lion belongs not ſo properly to this as 
to another, which has a mane like a true lion. Of theſe 
we have the following account from Pernety's Hiſto- 
rica]. Journal. The hair that covers the back part 
of the head, neck, and ſhoulders, is at leaſt as lon 
as the hair of a goat. It gives this amphibious ani- 
mal an air of — Rho to the common lion of the 
foreſt, excepting the difference of ſize, The ſea-lions 
of the kind I ſpeak of, are 25 feet in length, and- 
from 19 to 20 in their greateſt circumference. In 
other reſpects they reſemble the ſea-lions. Thoſe of 
the ſmall kind have a head reſembling a maſtiff's, with 
cloſe cropt ears. | | 

„% The teeth of the ſea-lions which have manes, are 
much larger and more ſolid than thoſe of the reſt. In 
theſe, all the teeth which are inſerted into the jaw- 
bone are hollow. 'They have only four large ones, 
two in the lower and two in the upper jaw. The reſt 
are not even ſo large as thoſe of a horſe. I brought 
home one belonging to the true ſea-lion, which is at 
leaſt three inches in diameter, and ſeven in length, 
though not one of the largeſt. We counted 22 of the 
ſame ſort in the jaw-bone of one of theſe lions, where 
five or ſix were wanting. They were entirely ſolid, 
and projected ſcarce more than an inch or an inch and 
a half beyond their ſockets. They are nearly equal in 
ſolidity to flint, and are of a dazzling white. Seve- 
ral of our ſeamen took them for white flints when they 
found them upon the ſhore. I could not even perſuade 
them that they were not real flints, except by rubbing 
them againſt each other, or eee ſome — off, 
to make them ſenſible that they exhaled the ſame ſmell 
as bones and ivory do when they are rubbed or 
ſcraped. 

« Theſe ſea-lions that have manes, are not more 
miſchievous or formidable than the others. They are 
equally unwieldy and heavy in their motions; and 
are rather diſpoſed to avoid than to fall upon thoſe 
who attack them. Both kinds live upon fiſh- and 
water-fowl, which they catch by ſurpriſe. They 
bring forth and ſuckle their young ones among the 
corn-flags, where they retire at night, and continue 
to give them ſuck till they are large enough to go to 
ſea, In the evening you ſee them aſſembling in herds 
upon the ſhore, and calling their dams in cries ſo much 
like lambs, calves, and goats, that, unleſs appriſed 
of it, you would eaſily be deceived.  'The tongue of 
theſe animals is very good eating : we preferred it ts 
that of an oz or calf, Fora trial we cut off the tip 
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theſe lions which was juſt killed. About 16 or 18 of 
us eat each a pretty large piece, and we all thought it 
ſo good, that we regretted we could not cut more 
of it. * | 

It is ſaid that their fleſh is not abſolutely diſa- 
greeable. I have not taſted it: but the oil which is 
extracted from their greaſe is of great uſe. This oil is 
extracted two ways; either by cutting the fat in pie- 
ces, and melting it in large cauldrons upon the fire; or 
by cutting it in the ſame manner upon hurdles, or 
pieces of board, and expoſing them to the ſun, or on- 
ly to the air: this greaſe diſſolves of itſelf, and runs 
inta veſlels placed underneath to receive it. Some of 
our ſeamen pretended, that this laſt ſort of oil, when 
it is freſh, is very good for kitchen uſes: this, as well 
as the other, is commonly uſed for dreſſing leatber for 
veſſels, and for lamps. It is prefetred to that of the 
whale: it is always clear, and leaves no ſediment. 

« The ſkins of the ſea · lions are uſed chiefly in ma- 
king portmanteaus, and in covering trunks. When 
they are tanned, they have a grain almoſt like Moroc- 
co. They are not ſo fine, but are leſs liable to tear, 
and keep freſh a longer time. They make good 
ſhoes and boots, which, when well ſeaſoned, are wa- 
ter- proof. | 

„One day Mr Guyot and ſome others brought on 
board five ſea-lioneſſes. They were about ſeven feet 
long, and three and a half in circumference, tho? their 
inteſtines were drawn. Theſe gentlemen had landed on 
a {mall iſland, where they found a prodigious number 
of theſe animals, and killed eight or nine hundred of 
them with ſticks. No other weapon is neceſſary on 
theſe occaſions. A. ſingle blow with a bludgeon, three 
feet or three feet and a half long, almoſt full at the 
noſe of theſe animals, knocks them dowa, and kills 
them on the ſpot. | 
This is not altogether the caſe with the ſca-lions : 
their ſize is prodigious. Our gentlemen encountered 


two of them for a long time, with the ſame weapons, 
without being able to overcome them, They lodged 


three balls in the throat of one while he opened his 
mouth to defend himſelf, and three muſſtet - hot in his 
body. The blood guſhed from his wounds like wine 
from a tap. However, he crawled into the water and 
diſappeared. A ſailor attacked the other, and enga- 
ged him for a long time, ſtriking him on the head with 
a bludgeon, without being able to knock him down : 
the ſailor fell down very near his antagoniſt, but had the 
dexterity to recover himſelf at the inſtant the lion was 
going to gorge him. Had he once ſeized him, the 


man would infallibly have been loſt : the animal would 
have carried him into the water as they uſually do their 


prey, and there feaſted upon him. Ia bis retreat to 
the ſea this animal ſeized a penguin, and devoured bim 
inſtantaneouſly.” 

3. The vitulina, ſea-calf, or common ſeal, inhabits 
the European ocean. It has a ſmooth head without 
external ears, The common length of thoſe taken on 
the Britiſh coaſts is from five to bx feet. The fore- 
legs are deeply immerſed in the kin of the body: the 
higd-legs are placed in ſuch a manner as to point di- 
realy backwards: every foot is divided into five toes; 
and each of thoſe connected by a ſtrong and broad 
web, covered on both ſides with ſhort hair. The toes 
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are furniſhed with Rrong claws, well adapted to afſi . 


the animal in climbing the rocks it baſks on: the claws 
on the hind feet are ſlender, and ſtraight; e 
at the ende, which are a little incurvated. The head . 


and noſe are broad and flat, like thoſe of the otter; the 


neck ſhort and chick; the eyes Jorge and black; in 
lieu of external ears, it has two ſmall orifices: the 
noltrils-are oblong : on each fide the noſe are eve. 
ral long ſtiff hairs; and above each eye, are à few of 


the ſame kind. The form of the tongue is ſo fingy- 


lar, that were other notes wanting, that. alone would 


diſtinguiſh it from all other quadrupeds ; being forked, 
or ſlit at the end. The cutting teeth are Gugular in 
reſpect to their number, being fix in the upper jaw, 
and only four in the lower. It hes two canine teeth 
above and below, and on each fide of the jaw five grin- 
ders; the total 34. The whole animal is covered with 
ſhort bair, very cloſely ſet together: the colour of 
that on the body is generally duſky, ſpotted irregular. 
ly with white ; on the belly, white: but ſeals vary 
reatly in their marks and colours, and fome have 
en found entirely white, a 
The ſeal is common on maſt of the rocky ſhores of 
Great Britain and Ireland, eſpecially on the northern 
coaſts: in Wales, it frequents the coaſts of Caernar- 
vonſhire and Angleſey. It preys entirely on fiſh, and 
never. moleſts the ſea-fowl: for numbers of each are * 
often ſeen floating an the waves, as if in company. 
Seals eat their prey beneath the water; and in caſe 
they are devouring any very oily fiſh, the place is 
known by a certain ſmoothneſs of the waves imme- 
diately above. The power of oil in ſtilling the waves 
excited by a ſtorm, is mentioned by Pliny : the mo- 
derns have made the experiment with ſucceſs; and 
thereby made one advance towards eg. che vul- 
ar prejudices againſt that great and elegant writer. 
K 4 ae en ſwimmers, and ready divers; and 
are very bold when in the ſea, ſwimming careleſsly 
enough about boats : their dens or lodgments are in 
hollow rocks, or caverns, near the ſea, but out of the 
reach of the tide: in the ſummer they will come out 
of the water, to baſk or ſleep inthe ſun, on the top of 
large ſtones or ſhivers of rocks; and that is the op- 
portunity our countrymen take of ſhooting them: if 
they chance to eſcape, they baſten towards their pro- 
per element, flinging ſtones and dirt behind them, 23 
they ſcramble along; at the ſame time expreſſing their 
fears by piteous moans z but if they happen to be over- 
taken, they will make a vigorous defence with their 
feet and teeth till they are killed. They are taken for 
the ſake of their ſkins, and for the oil their fat yields: 
the former ſell for 4s. or 4 8. 6d. a- piece: which, 
when dreſſed, are very uſeful in covering trunks, ma- 
king waiſtcoats, ſhot-pouches, and ſeveral other con- 
veniencies. 
The fleſh of theſe animals, and even of porpeſes, for- 
merly found a place at the tables of the great; ,0t 4 
ars from the bill of fare of that vaſt feaſt that 27 4 
iſhop Nevill gave in the reign of Edward IV. in which 
is ſeen that ſeveral were provided on the 2 
They couple about April, on large rocks, or 2 
iſlands, not remote from the ſhore ; and bring 3 
thoſe vaſt caverns that are frequent on our coaſts; toe} 
commonly 1 two at a time, which in their in 


ſtate are covered with a whitiſh down, or woot 
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ance, The ſeal-hunters in Caithneſs ſay, that their 
rowth is ſo ſudden, that in nine tides from their birth 
(54 hours) they will become as active as their pa- 
rents. On the coaſt of that country are immenſe ca- 
yerns opening into the ſea, and running ſome hundreds 
of yards beneath the land. Theſe are the reſort of 
ſeals in the breeding time, where they continue till 
their young are old enough to go to ſea, which is in 
about fix or ſeven weeks. The firſt of theſe caves is 
near the Ord, the laſt near Thrumſter : their entrance 
is ſo narrow, as only to admit a boat; their inſide very 
ſpacions and lofty. In the month of October, or the 
beginnin of November, the ſeal-hunters enter the 
mouths of the caverns about midnight, and rowing u 
as far as they can, they land ; each of them being pro- 
vided with a bludgeon, and properly ſtationed, light 
their torches, and make a_great noiſe, which brings 
down the ſeals from the farther end in a confuſed body 
with fearful ſhrieks and cries: at firſt the men are obli- 
ged to give way for fear of being overborne ; but When 
the firſt crowd is paſt, they kill as many as ſtraggle 
behind, chiefly the young, by ſtriking them on the 
noſe ; a very ſlight blow on that part diſpatches them, 
When the work is over, they drag the ſeals to the 
boat, which two men are left to guard. This is a moſt 
hazardous employ ; for ſhould their torches go out, 
or the wind blow hard from ſea during their continu- 
ance in the cave, their lives are loſt. The young ſeals 
of ſix weeks age, yield more oil than their emaciated 
dams : above eight gallons have been got from a fingle 
whelp, which ſells from 6d. to 9 d. per gallon z the 
ſkins from 6 d. to 12 d. each. 
The natural hiftory of this animal may be further 
elucidated, by the following extracts fram a letter of 
the reverend Dr William Borlaſe, dated ober the 
| wy 24th, 1763, «© The ſeals are ſeen in the greateſt 
m_ plenty on the ſhores of Cornwall, in the months of 
May, June, and July. They are of different fizes; 
ſome as large as a cow, and from that downwards to 
a ſmall calf. They feed on moſt ſorts of fiſh which 
they can maſter; and are ſeen ſearching for their prey 
near ſhore, where the whiſtling fiſh, wraws, and po- 
lacks, reſort. They 2 in their proper depthof 
water, dive like a ſhot, and in a trice riſe at 50 yards di- 
ſtance; ſo that weaker fiſhes cannot avoid their ty- 
ranny, except in ſhallow water. A perſon of the pariſh 
of Sennan, ſaw not long ſince a ſeal in purſuit of a mul- 
let (that ſtrong and ſwift fiſh) : the ſeal turned it to 
and fro in deep water, as a gre-hound does a hare : 
the mullet at laſt found it ha no way to eſcape, but 
by running into ſhoal water: the ſeal purſued ; and 
the former, to get more ſurely out of danger, threw it- 
{elf on its fide, by which means it darted into ſhosler 
water than it could have ſwam in with the depth of its 
Paunch and fins, and fo eſcaped. The ſeal brings her 
Joung about the beginning of autumn; our fiſhermen 
ere ſeen two ſucking their dam at the ſame time, as 
ſhe ſiood in the ſea in a perpendicular poſition. Their 
ted in ſwimming is always above water, more ſo than 
My of a dog. They ſleep on rocks ſurrounded by the 
-4, or on the leſs acceflible parts of our cliffs left dry by 
the ebb of the tide ; and if diſturbed by any thing, take 
care to tumble over the rocks into the ſca. They are 
extremely watchful, and never ſleep long without mo- 
eng; leldom longer than a minute; then raiſe their 
x | 
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heads, and if they hear or ſee nothing more than or- Phocza 
dinary, lie down again, and ſo on, raiſing their heads 
a little and reclining them alternately in about a mi- 
nute's time. Nature ſeems to have given them this 
precaution, as being unprovided with auricles or-ex- 
ternal ears; and conſequently not hearing very quick, 
nor from any great diſtance.“ 

PHOCZEA, the laſt lown of Ionia, (Mela, Pli- 
ny); of Aolis, (Ptolemy), becauſe ſituated on the 
right or north fide of the river Hermus, which he 
makes the boundary of Æolis to the ſouth. It ſtood 
far in the land, on a bay or arm of the ſea; had two 
very ſafe harbours, the one called Lampter, the other 
Nauſftathmos, (Livy). It was a colony of Tonians, ſi- 
tuated in the territory of Æolis, (Herodotus). Maſſi- 
lia in Gaul was again a colony from it. Phoceenſes, 
the people, 1 3 Phecaicusr, the epithet, (Lu- 
can) ; applied to Marſeilles. It was one of the 12 ci- 
ties which afſembled in the panionium, or general 
council of Ionia, 

PHOCION, an Athenian general, and a great ora- 
tor. Demoſthenes himſelf was afraid of his eloquence. 
Philip of Macedon had ſo great an eſteem of his cou- 
rage and military conduct, that he dreaded him. He 
had as much moderation as Demoſthenes had vehe- 
mence; and by his prudent counſels diverted Alexander 
from a war with the Athenians and with all Greece. 
Alexander ſent him preſents, and told him he was the 
only perſon in Athens whom he acknowledged to be 
an honeſt man: Phocion at the ſame time was draw- 
ing water out of the well, and his wife was making of 
bread; yet be wiſely refuſed the preſents. Antipater 
alſo offered him great ſums of money, which he like- 
wiſe returned : his innocence and virtue rendered his 

verty honourable. He was obliged to take up arms 
in defence of his country; and his conduct was ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt Philip of Macedon, and upon ſeveral 
other occaſions. He was at laſt condemned on a falſe 
accuſation of treaſon by his ungrateful fellow- citizens, 
and put to death 318 B. C. After which the Athenians 
erected him a ſtatue, and cut off his accuſer. 

PHOCIS, (Demoſthenes, Strabo, Pauſanias); a 
country of Greece, contained between Bœotia to the 
eaft, and Locris to the weſt, but extending formerly 
from the Sinus Corinthiacus on the ſouth, to the ſca 
of Eubœa on the north, and, according to Dionyſius, 
as far as Thermopylz ; but reduced afterwards to nar- 
rower bounds. Phocenſes the people; Phocicus, the 
epithet, (Juſtin) ; Bellum Phocicum, the ſacred war 
which the Thebans and Philip of Macedon carried on 


i 
Pheœnicia. 


againſt them for plundering the temple at Delphi; 


and by which Philip paved the way to the ſovereiguty 
of all Greece, (Juſtin.) 

PHOEBUS, one of the names given by ancient 
mythologiſts to the Sun, Sol, or Apollo, See A- 
rot. 

PHOENICIA, or more properly Puokxicx, the 
ancient name of a country lying between the 34th and 
36th degrees of north latitude ; bounded by Syria on 
the north and eaft, by Judza on the ſouth, and by 
the Mediterranean on the weft. Of its name there are 
various derivations given, Some derive it from a chief 
named Phenix ; others from the Greek word Phenix, 
Hgnifying a palm or date; as if that tree had abound- 
ed remarkably in this country. According to Bochart, 
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« the deſcendants of Anak.“ 

It is univerſally allowed, that the Phœnicians were 
deſcendants of the Canaanites. Their country, how- 
ever, ſmall as it was, comprehended ſeveral kingdoms, 
viz. Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, and Byblus. Of none 
of theſe we have any certain hiſtory excepting TyRE 
and S1pox, which is given under theſe articles in the 
order of the alphabet. But their language aud reli- 
gion were diffuſed over ſeveral nations who proceeded 
from them as colonies, particularly the Carthaginians, 
and- are therefore better known. 

The language of the Pheœnieians was little different 
from that of the ancient Canaanites, and conſequently 
a diale& of the Hebrew. Their characters were either 
the very ſame with the Samaritan, or but little diffe- 
rent from them. The ſame may be ſaid of the lan- 
guage of the Carthaginians, who, being a Phcenician 
colony, muſt originally have ſpoken the ſame with 
that of the mother-country. However, it 1s probable 
that in 8 it differed confiderably. This in- 


- deed has been fully proved by Selden, Scaliger, Pitt, 


and Bochart, the laſt of whom has collected a number 
of Punic words, and traced all of them up to the He- 
brew or Phcenician. A few of theſe words are given 
in the following table. ; 


Hebrew or Phœnician. Punic. 
Zachzus Sichzus. 
Amalec Amilco, or Himilco. 
Hinnon, or Hanun Hanno. 
Hannabaal, or Baal- Hanan Hannibal. 
Ezra, or Ezdras-Baal Aſdrubal. 
Barac Barca. 
Magog | Mago 
Adar, or Ader-baal Adherbal. 
Mehir, or Maher-baal Maherbal. 


According to Priſeian and St Auſtin, the Punic or 
Carthaginian language had an admixture of the Chal- 
dee and Syriac z and Salmaſius intimates, that, accord- 
ding to ſome, the Punic language agreed in many re- 
ſpects with the Egyptian. Nay, M. Maivs, profeſſor 
of the Greek and Oriental languages in the Ludovician 
Univerſity of Gieſſen, publiſhed a ſmall piece in the 
year 1718, wherein he ſhows, that the language of 
the modern Malteſe has a great deal of the old Punic 
in it, and that theſe words are farther diſtant from 
the Arabic than from the ancient Hebrew or Chal- 
dee. 

With regardto religion, the Phœnicians were the moſt 
groſs and abominable idolaters. The Baal- berith, 
Baalzebub, Baalſamen, &c. mentioned in Scripture 
were ſome of the Phœnician gods; as were alſo the Mo- 
loch, Aſhtaroth, and 'Thammuz, mentioned in the ſacred 
writings.— The word Baal, in itſelf an appellative, 
was no doubt applied to the true God, until he rejected 
it on account of its being ſo much profaned by the 
idolaters. The name was not appropriated to any par- 
ticularly deity among the idolatrous nations, but was 
common to many; however, it was generally imagined 
that one great God preſided over all the reſt. Among 


the Phcenicians this deity was named Baal. ſamen, 


whom the Hebrews would have callen Baal-ſhemim, 
or the God of heaven. In all probability thrs was alſo 
the principal Carthaginian deity, though his Punic 
name is unknown. We have many religious rites of. 
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the Carthaginians handed down to us by the Greek Nez 


and Roman writers; but they all beſtowed names of 
their own gods upon thoſe of the Carthaginian 
which leads us td a knowledge of the correſpondence! 
between the characters of the Phœnician and European 
deities. The principal deity of Carthage, accordin 
to Diodorus Siculus, was Chronus or Saturn. Tie 
ſacrifices offered up to him were children of the beſt 
families. Our author alfo tells us, that the Cartha. 
ginians had a brazen ſtatue or coloſſus of this god 
the hands of which were extended in act to receive, 
and bent downwards in ſuch a manner, that the child 
laid thereon immediately fell down into a hollow 
where there was a fiery furnace. He adds alſo, that 
this inbuman practice ſeemed to confirm a tradition 
hanged down to the Greeks from very early antiquity, 
viz. that Saturn devoured his own children. 

The goddeſs Cœleſtis, or Urania, was held in the 
higheſt veneration by the Carthaginians. She i; 
thought to have been the ſame with . queen of hea. 
ven mentioned in Jeremiah, the Juno Olympia of the 
Greeks, According to Heſychius the ſame word ap- 
8 in the Punic langage both to Juno and Venus. 

ay, the ancient Greeks frequently confound Juno, 
Venus, and Diana or the moon, all together ; which 
is to be attributed to the Egyptians and Phœnicians, 
from whom they received their ſyſtem of religion; who 
ſeem in the moſt ancient times to have had but one 
name for them all. Beſides theſe there were ſeveral 
other deities of later date, who were worſhipped amon 
the Phœnicians, particularly thoſe of Tyre, and conſe- 
quently —_ the Carthaginians alſo. Theſe were 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, and Bacchus. Jupiter was 
worſhipped under the name of Belu or Baal. To him 
they addreſſed their oaths, and placed him for ihe 


moſt part, as there is reaſon to believe, at the head 


of their treaties. The ſame name was alſo given to 
the other two, whence they were frequently miſtaken 
for one another. Apollo or the ſun went either by 
this name ſimply, or by others of which this made 2 
part. 

The Carthaginian ſuperſtition, however, was not 
confined to theſe deities alone. They worſhipped allo 
the fire, air, and other elements; and had gods of 
rivers, meads, &c. Nay, they paid divine honours to 
the ſpirits of their heroes, and even to men and women 
themſelves while yet in life; and in this adoration 
Hannibal the Great had for ſome time a ſhare, not- 
withſtanding the infamous condu of his countrymen 
towards him at laſt. In order to worſhip thoſe god 
with more conveniency on all occaſions, the Carthag! 
nians had a kind of portable temples. Thele were 
only covered chariots, in which were ſome ſmall images 
repreſenting their favourite deities; and which wele 
drawn by oxen. They were alſo a kind of oracle, 
and their reſponſes were underſtood by the motion 
imprefſed upon the vehicle. This was likewiſe an 
Egyptian or Libyan cuſtom, and Tacitus informs 
that the ancient Germans had ſomething of the ſane 
kind. The tabernacle of Moloch is thought to hate 
been a. machine of this kind, and it is not improba 
that the whole was derived from the tabernacle of 
Jews in- the wilderneſs, AT" 

Beſides all the deities abovementioned, we Rul'f 


another, named the Demon or Genius of Carthage 
menio 
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ters, and Hannibal. What this deity might be, we know 
Phenix not; however, it may be obſerved, that the pagan 
world in general believed in the exiſtence of demons, or 
intelligences who had a kind of middle nature between 
ods and men, and to whom the adminiſtration of the 
world was in a great meaſure committed. Hence it 
is no wonder that they ſhould have received religious 
honours. For when once mankind were poſſeſſed with 
the opinion that they were the miniſters of the gods, 
and truſted with the diſpenſation of their favours, as 
well as the infliction of their puniſhments, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe that they would be deſirous of making their 
addreſſes to them. 
PHOENICOPTERUS, or FraminGo, in orni- 
thology, a genus of birds belonging to the order of 
grallz, The beak is naked, teethed, and bent as if it 
was broken ; the noſtrils are linear ; the feet are pal- 
mated, and four-toed. There is but one ſpecies; viz. 


merica, 

„re This bird reſembles the heron in ſhape, excepting 
uin, the bill, which is of a very ſingular form. It is two 
years old before it arrives at its perfect colour; and 
then it is entirely red, excepting the quill-feathers, 
which are black. A full-grown one 1s of equa] weight 
with a wild duck ; and when it Rands erect, it is five 
feet high. The feet are webbed. The fleſh is deli- 
cate ; and moſt reſembles that of a partridge in taſte. 
The tongue, above any other part, was in the higheſt 
eſteem with the luxurious Romans. Theſe birds make 
their neſts on hillocks in ſhallow water; on which they 
ſit with their legs extended down, like a man fitting on 
a ſtool. They breed on the coaſts of Cuba, and the 
Bahama iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and frequent ſalt- 
water only. By reaſon of the particular ſhape of its 
bill, this bird, in eating, twiſts its neck from ſide to 
fide, and makes the upper mandible touch the ground. 
Theſe birds are very ſtupid, and will not riſe at the re- 
port of a gun; nor is it any warning to thofe who ſur- 
vive, that they ſee others killed by their fide ; ſo that, 
by keeping himſelf out of a fight, a fowler may kill as 
mary as he pleaſes. 

PHOENIX, in aſtronomy. See there, n 206. 

Puokxix, the Great Pali, or Date-tree; a genus of 
plants belonging to the order of palmæ. There is only 
one ſpecies, viz. the dactylifera, or common date-tree, 
a native of Africa and the eaſtern countries, where it 
grows to 50, 60, and 100 feet high. The trunk is 
round, upright, and ſtudded with protuberances, which 
are the veſtiges of the decayed leaves. From the top 
iſſues forth a cluſter of leaves or branches eight or nine 
et long, extending all round like an umbrella, and 
bending a little towards the earth. The bottom part 
produces a number of ſtalks like thoſe of the middle, 
but ſeldom ſhooting fo high as four or five feet. Theſe 
talks, ſays Adanſon, diffuſe: the tree very conſider- 
ably ; ſo that, wherever it naturally grows in foreſts, 


prickly leaves. The flowers are male and female up- 
on different roots. The dates, which are the produce 
of the female plant, grow in large ſpiral cluſters, each 

ing about the bigneſs and ſhape of a middling olive, 
_ containing within the pulp, which is of a yellow 
colour and agreeable taſte, a round, ſtrong, hard nut 
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enicop- mentioned in the treaty made by Philip of Macedon | 


the Bahamenſis of Cateſby, a native of Africa and A- 


it is extremely difficult to open a paſſage through its 
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or ſtone, of an aſh-colour, marked with a deep fur- Phœnix- 


row, running lengthwiſe. 


which has a very pleaſant taſte. The kernels or ſtones, 
though hard as horn, they grind in band-mills, and, 
in default of better food, give to their camels. Of the 
leaves are made baſkets, or bags, which are much uſed 
in Turky on journeys, and for other economical uſes. 
In Egypt they are uſed as fly-flaps, for driving away 
the numerous inſets which prove ſo troubleſome in 
hot countries; and Rauwold relates, that of the fibres 
of the leaves and covering of the fruit are ſpun ropes, 
of pretty large dimenſions and conſiderable ſtrength. 
The hard boughs are nſed for fences and other pur. 


poſes of huſbandry ; the principal ſtem for building; 


in fine, no part of this curious tree wants its uſe, The 
fruit, before it is ripe, is ſomewhat aſtringent; but 
when thoroughly mature, is of the nature of the fig. 
The Senegal dates are ſhorter than thoſe of Egypt, 
but much thicker in the pulp, which is ſaid to have a 
ſugary agreeable tafte, ſuperior to that of the beſt 
dates of the Levant. 

Theſe plants may be eaſily produced from the ſeeds 
taken out of the fruit, (provided they are freſh), 
which ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners 
bark, which ſhould be kept in a moderate tempera- 
ture of heat, and the earth frequently refreſhed with wa- 
ter. When the plants are come up to a proper fize, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with the ſame light earth, and,plunged into a hot · bed 
again, obſerving to refreſh them with. water, as alſo 
to let them have air in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon and the bed in which they are placed. Du- 
ring the ſummer-time they ſhould remain in the ſame 
hot-bed; but in the beginning of Auguſt, you ſhould 
let them have a great ſhare of air to harden them 
againſt the approach of winter; for if they are too 
much forced, they will be ſo tender as not to be pre- 
ſerved throngh the winter without much difficulty, 
eſpecially if you have not the conveniency of a bark- 
ſtove to keep them in. 
ſhould be placed, muſt be compoſed in the following 
manner, viz. half of light freſh earth taken from a 
paſture-ground, the other half ſea-ſand and rotten dung 
or tanners bark in equal proportion; theſe ſhould be 
carefully mixed, and laid in a heap three or four 
months at leaſt before it is uſed, but ſhould be often 


turned over to prevent the growth of weeds, and to 


ſweeten the earth. 


PHotnix, in ornithology, a bird famous among the 
ancients, but generally looked upon by the moderns 
The ancients ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, 
or the only one of its kind ; they deſcribe it as of the 


as fabulous. 


ſize of an eagle; its head finely creſted with a beauti- 


ful plumage, its neck covered, with feathers of a gold 
colour, and the reſt of its body purple, only the tail 
white, and the eyes ſparkling like ftars : they bold, 


that it lives 500 or 600 years in the wilderneſs; that 


when thus advanced in age, it builds itſelf a pile of 


ſweet wood and aromatic gums, and fires it with the 
wafting of its wings, and thus burns itſelf; and that 
from its aſhes ariſes a worm, which in time grows up 
to be a phœnix. Hence the Phoenicians gave the 
name of phænix to the palm · tree; becauſe when burnt 


down: 


The ſoil in which theſe plants 


Of the freſh dates and fu Tm -k 
gar, ſays Haſſelquiſt, the Egyptians make a conſerve, 
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 Pholas. down to the root, it riſes again fairer than ever. 
Plate 

eccxxxviil order of vermes teftacea. * The ſhell is double-vatved 


PHOLAS, a genus of inſecte, belonging to the 


and divaricated ; the cardo is turned backwards, and 
connected by a cartilage. There are fix ſpecies, diſtin- 
guiſbed by the figure of their ſhells. 

- The word pholas is derived from the Greek, and 
fignifies ſomething which lies hid. This name they de- 
rive fram their property of making themſelves holes in 
the earth, ſand, wood, or ſtone, and-living in them. 
The means of their getting there, however, are as yet 
entirely unknown. All that we can know with cer- 
tainty is, that they muſt have penetrated theſe ſub- 
ſtances when very ſmall ; becauſe the entrance of the 
hole in which the pholas lodges is always much leſs than 
the inner part of it, and indeed than the ſhell of the 
pholas itſelf. Hence ſome have ſuppoſed that they were 
hatched in holes accidentally formed in tones, and 
that the ftones naturally grew of ſuch a ſhape as was 
neceflary to fill the cavity. 

The holes in which the Pholades lodge are uſually 
twice as deep, atleaſt, as the ſhells themſelves are long; 
the figure of the holes is that of a truncated cone, ex- 
cepting that they are terminated at the bottom by a 
rounded cavity, and their pofition is uſually ſomewhat 
oblique to the horizon. The openings of theſe holes 
are what betray the pholas being in the ſtone ; but 
they are always very ſmall, in proportion to the ſize 
of the fiſh. There ſeems to be no progreflive motion 
of any animal in nature ſo flow as that of the pholas ; 
it 18 immerſed m the hole, and has no movement ex- 


cept a ſmall one towards the centre of the earth ; and 


this is only proportioned to the growth of the animal. 
Its work is very difficult in its motion; but it has 
great time to perform it in, as it only moves downward, 
finkiog itfelf deeper in the ſtone as it increaſes itſelf in 


bulk. That part by means of which it performs this, 


is a fleſhy ſubſtance placed near the lower extremity of 
the ſhell; i 1s of the ſhape of a lozenge, and is con- 
ſiderably large in proportion to the ſize of the animal; 
and though it be of a ſoft ſubſtance, it is not to be 
wondered at that in fo long a time it is able, by con- 
ſtant work, to burrow into a hard tone. The manner 
of their performing this may be ſeen by taking one of 
them out of the ftone, and placing it upon ſome ſoft 
clay ; for they will immediately get to work in bend- 
ing and extending that part allotted to dig for them, 
and in a few hours they will bury themſelves in the 
mud in as large a hole as they had taken many years 
to make in the ſtone. They find little refiſtance in ſo 
ſoft a ſubſtance, and the neceſſity of their hiding them- 
ſelves evidently makes them haſten their work. The 
animal 1s lodged in the lower half of the hole in the 
ſtone, and the upper half is filled vp by a pipe of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance and conic figure, trancated at the end: 
this they uſually exten hto the orifice of the hole, and 
Place on a level with the ſurface of the ftone ; but they 
ſeldom extend it any farther than this. The pipe, tho? 
it appears ſingle, is in reality compoſed of two pipes, 
or at leaſt it is compoſed of two parts ſeparated by a 
membrane. The uſe of this pipe or proboſcis, is the 
ſame with that of the proboſcis of other ſhell-fiſh, to 
take in ſea-water into their bodies, and afterwards to 
throw it out again. In the middle of their bodies they 
have a {mall green veſſel, the uſe of which has not yet 


been diſcovered. This, when plunged in ſpirit of wine, Phola, 
becomes of a purple colour: but its colour on linen 
will not become purple in the ſun like that of the my. 
rex; and even if it would, its quantity is too ſmall to 
make it worth preſerving. ' 4 

The pholas is remorkabls/ hof te luminous quality. 
That this fiſh is luminous was noticed by Pliny, who 
obſerves that it ſhines in the mouth of the perſon who 
eats it; and, if it touch his hands or cloaths, makes 
them luminous. He alſo ſays that the light depend, 
upon its moiſture. The light of this fiſh has furniſhed 
matter for various obſervations and experiments to M. 
Reaumur and the Bolognian academicians, eſpecially 
Beccarius,who took ſo much pains with the ſubje& of 
phoſphoreal light. 

M. Reaumur obſerves, that whereas other fiſhes gire 
light when they tend to putreſcence, this is more lu- 
minous in proportion to its being freſh; that when 
they are dried, their light will revive if they be moiſt. 
ened either with freſh or ſale water, but that brandy 
immediately extinguiſhes it. He endeavoured to make 
this light permanent, but none of his ſchemes ſuc- 
ceeded. | 

The attention of the Bolognian academicians was 
engaged to this ſubje&t by M. F. Marblins, in 1724, 
who brought a number of theſe fiſhes, and the ftones 
in which they were incloſed, to Bologna, on purpoſe 
for their examination. 

Beccarius obſerved, that though this fiſh ceaſed to 
ſhine when it became putrid, yet that in its moſt pu- 
trid ſtate, it would ſhine, and make the water in which 
it was immerſed luminous when it was agitated. Ga- 
leatius and Montius found that wine or vinegar ex. 
tinguiſhed this light; that in common oil it continued 
ſome days, but in reQified ſpirit of wine or urine 
hardly a mine. | 

In order to obſerve in what manner this light was 
affected by different degrees of heat, they made uſe of 
a Reaumur's thermometer, and found that water ren. 
dered luminous by theſe fiſhes increaſed in light till 
the heat arrived to 45%, but that it then became ſud- 
denly extin&, and could not be revived again. 

In the experiments of Beccarius, a ſolution of ſea- 
ſalt increaſed the light of the luminous water, a ſolu. 
tion of nitre did not increaſe it quite ſo much. Sal 
ammoniac diminiſhed it a little, oil of tartar per deli- 
guium nearly extinguiſhed it, and the acids entirely. 
This water poured upon freſh calcined gypſum, rock 
cryſtal, ceruſs, or ſugar, become more luminous. Tie 
alſo tried the effects of it when poured upon various 
other ſubſtances, but there was nothing very remark- 
able in them. Afterwards, uſing luminous milk, he 
found that oil of vitriol extinguiſhed the light, but that 
of tartar increaſed it. 

This gentleman had the curioſity to try how = 
rently coloured ſubſtances were affected by this kin 
of light ; and having, for this purpoſe, dipped 4 
ral ribbons in it, the white came out the brightell, 
next to this. was the yellow, and then the green; the 
other colours could hardly be perceived. It was wh 
however, any particular colour, but only light, _ 
was perceived in this caſe, He then dipped _ 
painted with the different colours, and allo glaſs tu 
filled with ſubſtances of different colours, in water = 
dered luminous by the fiſhes. In both theſe caſes, - a 
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; was hardly viſible, the yellow was the brighteſt, 
> — the violet. 1he dulleſt. t on the boards, the 
blue was nearly equal to the yellow, and the green more 
languid; whereas in the glaſſes, the blue was inferior 
the green. 
2 Of all the liquors to which he put the pholades, milk 
was rendered the moſt luminous. A fingle pholas 
made ſeven ounces of milk ſo luminous, that the faces 
of perſons might be diſtinguiſhed by it, and it looked 
as if it was tranſparent. | 

Air appeared to be neceſſary to this light; for when 
Beccarius put the luminous milk into glaſs tubes, no 
agitation would make it ſhine, unleſs bubbles of air 
were mixed with it. Alſo Montius and Galeatius 
found, that, in an exbauſted receiver, the pholas loſt 
its light, but the water was ſometimes made more lu- 
minous; which they aſcribed to the riſtog of bubbles 
of air through it. 

Beccarivs, as well as Reaumur, bad many ſchemes 
to render the light of theſe pholades permanent. For 
this purpoſe he kneaded the juice into a kind of paſte 
with flour, and found that it would give light when it 
was immerſed in warm water; but it anſwered beſt to 
preſerve the fiſh in honey. 
preſervation, the property of becoming luminous would 
not continue longer than ſix months, but in honey it 
had laſted above a year; and then it would, when 
plunged in warm water, give as much light as ever it 
ad done. 


wiſe called Acousrics. See that article. 
PHOSPHORUS, a name given to certain ſubſtan- 
ces which ſhine ia the dark without emitting heat. By 
this circumſtance they are diſtinguiſhed from the pyro- 
Pbori, which though they take fire on being expoſed 
ta the air, are yet entirely deſtitute of light before 
this expoſure, 
Phoſphori are divided into ſeveral kinds, known by 
the names of Bolognian phoſphorus, Mr Canton's phoſ- 
phorus, Baldwin's phoſphorus, phoſphorus of urine, &c. 
of which the laſt is by far the moſt remarkable both 
with reſpe& to the quantity of light which it emits, 
and its property of taking fire and burning very 
hercely upon being ſlightly beated or rubbed. For 
the method of preparing theſe, ſee ChIMISTRT, no 193, 
476—486, 
Beſides theſe, however, it has been found that almoſt 
all terreſtrial bodies, upon being expoſed to the light, 
will appear luminous for a little time in the dark, me- 
tals only excepted. This points out a general diviſion of 
the phoſphori into two claſſes ; namely, ſuch as require 
to be expoſed to the light either of the ſun, or of ſome 
artificial fire, -before they become luminous; and ſuch 
2 do not. Of the former kind are the Bolognian phoſ- 
Phorus, Mr Canton's phoſphorus, the vhoſphori from 
earths, &c. Of the latter kind are rotten wood, the 
ins of fiſhes, and the hoſphorus of urine. To theſe 
we may add ſome other ſubſtances which become lumi- 
nous in another way; viz. the maſs which remains af- 
ter the diſtillation of volatile ſal ammoniac with chalk, 
'oaf-ſugar, and ie phoſphorus of urine diſſolved in 
Pirit of wine. The firſt, which is a compoſition of 


er being fuſed in a crucible, becomes luminous when 


iruck with any hard body; white ſugar is luminous, 
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when grated or ſcraped in the dark; and the ſolution Pheſphorus 
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In any other method of 


PHONICS, the doctrine or ſcience of ſounds, other- 


the marine acid of the ſal ammoniac with the chalk, 
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of phoſphorus in ſpirit of wine is luminons only when 
dropped into water, and even then the light is only 
perceived where the drops fall into the liquid. One 
part of phoſphorus communicates this property to 


60, ooo parts of ſpirit of wine. 


There is a remarkable difference between the li 
of rotten wood, fiſhes, and that of phoſphorus of 
urine, even when it is not in an ignited ſtate; for this 
laſt does not ceaſe to be luminous even when included 
within an exhauſted receiver, the contrary of which 
happens to rotten wood and fiſhes. If air is ftrongly 
blawn upon this phoſphorus from a pair of bellows, it 
will extinguiſh its light for ſome time, which is not 
the caſe with the other kinds. When kept in water, 
and placed in a warm air, the phoſphorus of urine diſ- 
charges ſuch large and bright flaſhes into the air above 
it, as are apt to ſurpriſe and even frighten thoſe who are 
unacquainted with it. Theſe coruſcations are contrac- 
ted in their paſſage through the water, but expand as 
foon as they get above it ; however, the experiment can 
only be tried to advantage in warm weather, and in a 
cylindrical flaſs not above three quarters filled with 
waler. ? 

The phenomena exhibited by the earthy phoſphori 
are very curious ; both on account of the fingular cir- 
cumſtances in which they exhibit their light, and the 
varieties obſerved in the light itſelf. All theſe, as bas 
been already mentioned, emit no light till they have 
been firſt expoſed to the light of the ſun, or ſome other 
luminous body. After that, they are luminous in the 
dark for a conſiderable time ; but by degrees their 
light dies away, and they emit no more till after ano- 
ther expoſure to the fun, But if this happens to be 
too long continued, they are then irrecoverably fpoil - 
ed. The ſame thing will happen from being too much 
beated without any expoſure to light. Indeed, if a 
G94 jr which has juſt ceaſed to be luminous, be 

e 


ated, it will ber emit light without any expoſure 


to the ſun; but by this its phoſphoric quality is wea- 
kened, and will at laſt be deſtroyed. Indeed theſe 
phoſphori are fo tender, and impatient either of lght 
or heat, that the beſt method of rendering them Jumi- 
nous occaſionally is by diſcharging an electric bottle 


near them. The light of the flaſh immediately kindJes 


the phoſphorus, and it continues luminous for a conſi- 
derable time, after which it may again be revived by 
another flaſh, and fo on. However, with all the care 
that can be taken, theſe phoſphori are very far from 
being perpetual; nor has any method been yet fallen 
upon to render them ſo. 

The ſingularities in the light of the phoſphori a- 
bovementioned are, that they emit light of many dif- 
ferent and moſt beautiful colours. This difference of 
colours ſeems to be natural to them ; for ſome will at 
firſt emit a green, others a red, others a violet, &c.. 
at their formation. However, the beſt kinds agree 
in this ſtrange property, that if they are expoſed to a 
red light, they emit a red light in the dark; and the 
ſame of other colours. But this muſt not be under- 
ſtood without limitation; nor is the phoſphoreal light 
at any time ſo bright as the luminous body, whatever 
it was, by which it was kindled. Neither are we to- 
imagine, that any particular phoſphorus has a particu- 
lar kind of light appropriated to it; for the ſame phoſ- 
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another perhaps emit a green, ora light of fome other 


colour. 


The explanation of the principal phenomena of phoſ- 
phorus is deducible from what has been ſhown concern- 


ing the nature of fire, compared with what is mentioned 
under the article QuicxLime. Under this laſt article it 
is ſhown, that, when calcareous earths are deprived of 
their fixed air, a proportionable quantity of active fire 
is abſorbed by them; that is, the etherial fluid, which 
pervades all bodies, has a violent tendency to expand 


itſelf, or to act all around every particle of the calci- 


ned earth, as from a centre. -Of conſequence, if this 
tendency was not counteracted by ſome other power, 
theſe ſubſtances would emit a perpetual flame. This 
power, however, is found in our atmoſphere ; which 
has already been ſhown either to be the poſitive prin- 
ciple of cold, or to contain it *. Hence, the latent fire 
in theſe ſubſtances is checked, and cannot act, excep- 
ting withia the very ſubſtance itſelf. But if any other 
body comes in contact with the calcined earth, in which 
the principle of cold is leſs vigorous than in the atmo- 
ſphere, the active fire in the quicklime immediately 
ſhows itſelf, and the body either becomes hot, or is 
conſumed as if by fire. Hence it will follow, that if 
a very inflammable body is touched by quicklime, it 
ought to be ſet on fire. But of this we have no in- 
ſtance, becauſe it is impoſſible for the quicklime to 
part with any of its fire, unleſs it receives ſomething 
in exchange. This indeed it might receive from the 
atmoſphere ; which could ſupply it either with more 
fire, if it was in a ſtate of ignition; or with fixed air, 
if any ſubſtance was at hand to receive the fire. But 


the atmoſphere refuſes to part with the fire which it 


contains, becauſe the effort of the fire in the quickſil- 
ver is not ſufficiently ſtrong to overcome the oppoſition 
it meets with in other bodies; and, on the other hand, 
the effort of the fire in the quicklime is ſufficient to 
keep the earth from attracting fixed air out of the at- 
moſphere. But when water, for inſtance, is poured 


on the quicklime, the dry earth abſorbs it very gree- 


dily, and parts with a proportionable quantity of its 
latent fire, which the water alſo abſorbs much more 
readily than the atmoſphere. Hence the mixture be- 
comes ſo exceedingly hot as ſometimes to fire combu- 
ſtible bodies. Now, if inſtead of water we ſuppoſe 
the lime to be mixed with oil, this alſo will abſorb the 
fire ; but not with ſuch force as the water ; neither is 
the heat by any means ſo conſiderable ; becauſe oil is 
capable of detaining a vaſt quantity of heat in a latent 
ſtate, the only conſequence of which is an increaſe of 
its fluidity, without any very perceptible change of 
At the ſame time, however, we muſt 
remember, that if the oil is in very ſmall quantity, and 
intimately combined with the quicklime in that pe- 
culiar ſtate which we call phlogi/tor, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that it may be ſo much ſaturated with fire, as to 
be unable to contain any more without being ignited. 
In this caſe, if more fire is forced into the compound, 
a quantity of the phlogiſtic matter which it contains will 
be decompounded; and of conſequence, the fire which 
it has imbibed will be thrown out, as in the common 
ignition of vapour; and in proportion to the degree of 
heat thus communicated, will the degree of ignition 
and the continuance of it be. If the quantity of heat 
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Phoſphorus phorus which at one time emits a purple light, will at 
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is very great, the phlogiſton will be diffipated all ae 
once; but if otherwiſe, the ignition will continue for 
a much greater length of time, as is the caſe with 3 
common fire. der 

To apply this to the accenſion of phoſphori, we 
muſt conſider, that theſe ſubſtences are all formed b 
calcining calcareous ſubſtances, and combining them 
with ſome portion of phlogiſtic matter. Baldwin', 
phoſphorus is made by diſſolving chalk in the nitrous 
acid, afterwards evaporating the ſolution, and driving 
off moſt of the acid. 'The conſequence of this is, that 
the earth is left in an exceedingly cauſtic ſtate, as the 
acid expels the fixed air more completely than could 
be done almoſt by any calcination whatever; at the 
ſame time that any phlogiſtic matter which might have 
been contained in the mixture is moſt — diffu- 
ſed through it, and combined with it. The Bolog. 
nian phoſphorus is compoſed of a gypſeous — I 
which contains a quantity of vitriolic acid; and as no 
mineral is to be found perfectly free from phlogiſtic 
matter, the vitriolic acid unites with it during the cal. 
cination into an exceedingly inflammable ſulphur; for 
the greater the quantity of acid there is in proportion 
to the phlogiſton, the more inflammable is the com- 


pound F. Thus the Bolognian, as well as Baldwin's f Se te 


phoſphorus, is a compound of quicklime and inflam- 84 


mable matter; and the caſe is ſtill more plain with re- 

rd to Mr Canton's, where tbe quicklime is mixed 
with ſulphur, and both calcined together. —Neither 
are the phoſphori made by calcining oyſer-ſhells with- 
out addition to be accounted any way different from 


thoſe already mentioned; ſince the ſhells always con- 


tain ſome portion of inflammable matter, which, being 
reduced to a coal by the action of the fire, furniſhes a 
quantity of phlogiſton, and imparts it to the whole of 
the calcareous matter. | 

Having thus ſeen that the phoſphori of which we 
now — are all compoſed of pure calcareous earth 
and phlogiſton, we are next to conſider, that the phlo- 
giſton muſt be in ſuch a ftate as it is when ſaturated 
with fire and ready to inflame. It is not indeed in 
the ftate of vapour, becanſe this would require a quan- 
tity of fire detached from any other ſubſtance, and in- 
terpoſed between the particles of the vapour, in order 
to keep them at a diſtance, or to give it elaſticity. But 
the fire which onght to do this is confined by the cal- 
careous earth, which alſo detains the pblogiſton itſelf, 
As lorg therefore as the balance is thus preſerved, the 
phoſphorus cannot ſhine; but as ſoon as-a freſh quan- 
tity of light is diſcharged upon it, then more light or 
fire (for they are the very ſame in this caſe), enters the 
quicklime thay it can contain, The conſequence of 
this is, that the quantity which cannot be retained by 
the earth, exerts its force upon the phlogiſton; which 
having already as much as it can hold, not only the ſu- 
perfluous quantity is diſcharged, but alfo part of that 
which the phlogiſton had abſorbed before. The burn- 
ing indeed is very flow and weak, becauſe the phlog! 
ſton is obſtinately retained by the earth, which bot 
impedes the ignition, and prevents the diſſipation " 
the phlogiſton in vapour. However, as ſoon 3s ! 
lime has by its action impeded the farther extricati0n 
of the phlogiſton, the balance 1s reſtored, the fire | 
out, and the phoſphorus ceaſes to be luminous. He 


. * . . £ tit 
will kindle it again; but thus a larger I logic 
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ſoon deſtroyed. Light does the ſame, but in a much 
more moderate degree z and therefore the phoſphorus 
may be frequently 'rekindled by means of light, and 
will continue its ſplendor for a long time. But if the 
light is too long continued, or too violent, it will pro- 


duce the ſame conſequence whether it is attended with 


perceptible heat or not, abc ed ; 

With regard to the phoſphorus of urine, the caſe is 
the ſame; only, inſtead o the . calcareous earth, we 
have here an acid joined with phlogiſton. The latter 
is in exceeding ſmall quantity, and of conſequence ſo 
loaded with fire that the leaſt additional heat, rub- 
bing, or alteration in the weather, forces more fire 
upon it than it can bear, and therefore part of it is 
continually flaſhing off in thoſe coruſcations formerly 
mentioned. The reaſon why this phoſphorus flaſhes 
like lightning, and the others give only a ſteady light 
like coals; is, that the compound is very. volatile. It 
requires indeed a violent fire to diſtill it at firſt ; but 
in the diſtillation ſo much fire is imbibed, that it ſeems 
ever afterwards ready to evaporate ſpontaneouſly ; and 
therefore phoſphorus, when once made, is eaſily re- 
diſtilled in cloſe veſſels. =o | 

It now remains only to ſhow the reaſon why the 
phoſphorus of urine and ſome others will ſhine under 
water, or in an exhauſted receiver, while rotten wood, 
&c, will not. This ſeems to ariſe from the quantity 
of fire which they have internally, and which requires 
no ſupply from the external air as in the caſe of com- 
mon fire: and hence the phoſphorus of urine ſhines 
more briſkly in vacuo than in the air; becavſe the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is then taken off, and the 
evaporation of the phlogiſtic matter promoted. The 
light of fiſhes and rotten wood ſeems to be of an 
electrie nature; and therefore ceaſes when the air is ex- 
hauſted, as on this fluid all the phenomena of elec- 
tricity are found to depend. 

With regard to the various colours of phoſphoric 
light, ſome have imagined that the earthy ſub- 
ſtance was capable of imbibing a certain quantity of 
light, and emitting it afterwards in the very ſame 
ate, and having the ſame colour which it had before. 
But this is now known to be a miſtake, and the light 
of the phoſphori is found to be owing to a true ac- 
cenſion, though weak, as in other burning bodies. 
Hence it is very probable that the colour of the light 
depends upon the degree of accenfion; for we ſee that 
even in common fires the colour depends in a great 
meaſure on the ftrength of the flame. Thus the flame 
of a candle, where it is not well kindled at bottom, 
always appears blue. The flame of a ſmall quantity 
of ſulphur, or of ſpirit of wine, is blue; but if a large 
quantity of either of theſe ſubſtances be ſet on fire, the 

ame will in many places appear white. A ſtrong 

ime mixed with much ſmoke appears red. A weak 
one 1n fimilar circumſtances appears brown, &c. 

ence if the phoſphorus is weakly kindled, it will emit 
a brown, violet, blue, or green flame; if ſtrongly, a 
red or white one. 

It has already been mentioned, that almoſt all ter- 
reſtrial bodies have a phoſphoric quality ; however 
this, in moſt of them, is extremely weak, and continues 
only for a very ſhort time. Signor Beccaria, who 


N property, in order to find out what 
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ſubſtances were phoſphoric, and what were not, had Phoſphorns 


a machine contrived like a dark lanthorn, in which he 
included himſelf; in order to perceive with the greater 
facility any ſmall quantity of light which might be 
emitted by the ſubſtances which he deſigned to exa- 
mine. In the fide of the machine was a cylinder ca- 
pable of being turned about without admitting any 
light. Upon this were paſted the ſubſtances he de- 
ſigned to examine, and by turning the cylinder he 
immediately brought them from the light of the ſun 
into intenſe darkneſs ; in which ſituation there were 
but few ſubſtances which did not afford a ſufficient 
quantity of light to render themſelves viſible. Tuis 
phenomenon, however, is evidently fimilar to an op- 
tical illuſion by which we are made to ſee what. is not 
preſent before us; for if we look very intenſely upon 
any thing for ſome time, ſuffering no more light to 
enter our eyes than what is reflected from that object, 
we will imagine that we ſtill ſee it, though we remove 
into the dark or ſhut our eyes. The reaſon of this 
is, that the nervous fluid being once put in motion 
after a certain manner, continues that motion for a 
ſhort ſpace of time after the moving cauſe is removed. 
In like manner, as the light is partly reflected from 
bodies, and partly penetrates them, when any body 
is expoſed to the light, and then is ſuddenly brought 
into a dark place, the etherial fluid within its ſub— 
ſtance being once put into motion does not ceaſe to 
move immediately, but for a time produces that vi- 
bration which we call /zght ; for the ſubſtance of light 
is preſent in the moſt intenſe darkneſs as well as in ſun- 
ſhine. Hence almoſt all ſubſtances are capable of 
emitting light in the dark, after being expoſed to a 
vigorous ſunſhine; though the reaſon of their doing 
ſo may be very different from that by which the pho- 
ſphori become luminous. 

Many entertaining experiments may be made with 
the various kinds of phoſphori, eſpecially with that of 
urine. This laſt, however, is ſometimes dangerous 
on account of the violence with which it burns. If 
diſſolved in oil of cloves, it loſes this property, but 
continues to be as luminous as before ; ſo that this 
mixture, called /iquid phoſphorus, may be uſed with 
fafety. As on ſome occaſions it may be wiſhed to 
have it in powder, it is proper to obſerve that this 
may be dane with ſafety by pouring ſome hot water 
upon the phoſphorus ia a glaſs mortar. The com- 
pound melts, and while in a ſoft flate is eaſily reducible 
to powder of any degree of finenels. 
Acid of PhosrHorRUs. This acid, called alſo the 
microcoſmic acid, has already been deſcribed, and the 
method of procuring it from urine ſhown, under the 
article CHEMISTRY, n“ 307, 308. Since that article was 
written, however, it has been diſcovered by Mr Schele, 
that an acid capable of making phoſphorus is produ- 
cible from calcined bones or hartſhorn, and the vitriolic 
acid. The proceſs for procuring this acid recom- 
mended by that gentleman was to diſſolve the bones in 
nitrous acid ; afterwards to precipitate the earth by 
means of the vitriolic acid ; to filter and evaporate the 
liquor to dryneſs ; and, after driving off the nitrous 
acid, the phoſphoric acid remains. This proceſs, 
however, is expenſive on account of the waſte of ni- 
trous acid; and is likewiſe very inconvenient, becauſe 
a great deal of the earthy matter coatinucs diſſolved, 
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Phoſphorns even after the vitriolic acid is poured in, and therefore 
1 the phoſphoric acid is never to be obtained pure; for 
Phraſe. hich reaſon, the following proceſs is preferable. 

Take of calcined bones or hartſhorn, one pound; oil 
of vitriol, 14 ounces. Let the bones be reduced to 
fine powder; then pour on the acid undiluted, and 
rub both together till they are as accurately mixed as 
poſſible, Having let them remain for ſome hours in 
this ſituation, pour on as much water, ſtirring and diſ- 
ſolving the lumps into which the maſs will now be 
concreted, till it is all equally: diſtributed through the 
liquid, and has the conſiſtence of thick gruel. Let 
it remain 24 hours, and then pour it into a canvas 
cloth in order to let the liquid drain from it. This is 
a very tedious operation, as freſh water muſt. con- 
tinually be pouring on till all the ſaline matter is 
waſhed off, When this is done, pour into the liquid 
a quantity of cauſtic volatile alkali, which will occa- 
ſion a copious precipitation; for the earth of bones is 
much leſs ſtrongly attracted by acids than even the 
cauftic volatile alkali. - The liquid being now filtered 
a ſecond time, which will be done with ſufficient eaſe, 
and afterwards evaporated, there remains a maſs com- 
poſed of phoſphoric acid, and vitriolic fal ammoniac. 
By increaſing the fire, the latter is diſſipated in va- 
pour; and if the proceſs has been ſueceſsſul, four 
ounces or more of pure phoſphoric acid will remain. 

With regard to the properties of this acid, it is not 

| yet aſcertained whether they are exactly the fame with 
the microcoſmic acid or not. Indeed, as far as yet ap- 
pears, they ſeem to be different; and there are very 
firong reaſons for ſuppoſing that the phoſphoric acid 
thus produced is no other than the vitriolic altered by 
its combination with the earth of bones. See the ar- 
ticle Boxts in the APPENDIX. Bob 

PHOTIUS, patriarch of Conftantinople, was one 
of the fineſt geniuſes of his time, and his merit raiſed 
him to the patriarchate; for Bardas having driven Igna- 
tius from the ſee, Photius was conſecrated by Aſbeſtus 
in 859. He condemned Ignatius in a ſynod, where- 
upon the pope excommunicated him, and he, to balance 
the account, anathematized the pope. Baſilius of Ma- 
cedon, the emperor whom Photius had reproved for 
the murder of Michael the late emperor, expelled 
him, and reſtored Ignatius; but afterward re-eſtabliſh- 
ed Photius, upon Ignatius's death, in 878. At laſt, 
being wrongfully accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt the 
perſon of Leo the philoſopher, ſon and ſucceſſor -to 
B3filius, he was expelled by him in 886, and is ſup- 
poſed to have died ſoon after. He wrote a Bibliotheca, 
which contains an examen of 280 authors : we have 
allo 253 epiſtles of his; the Nomocanon under 14 
titles; an abridgment of the acts of ſeveral councils, 
&c, He was a perſon of prodigious reading, and the 
greateſt ſcholar almoſt of any age, 

PHRASE, in gramar, an elegant turn or manner 
of ſpeech, peculiarly belonging to this or that -oc- 
caſion, this or that art, or this or that language. Thus 
we ſay, an Italian phraſe, an eaſtern phraſe, a poetical 
phraſe, a rhetorical phraſe. 

PHRASE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort ſentence, 
or {mall ſet or circuit of words conſtructed together. 
In this ſenſe, Father Buffier divides phraſes into com- 
plete and incomplete. | 


PHrARES are canflete where there is a noun and a 
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verb, each in its proper function z 5. e. where the non 


expreſſes a ſubject, and the verb the thing affirmed 


of it. SITE | 
Incomplete Puxaszs are thoſe where the noun ang 3 
the verb together only do the office of a noun; con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral words without affirming any thing 
and which might be expreſſed in a fingle word, Thug, 
that which is true, is an incomplete phraſe, which might 
be expreſſed in one word, #ruth ;- as * that which is 
true ſatisfies the mind,” i. e. truth ſatisfies the ming.” 

PHRASEOLOGY, à collection of the phraſes, 
or elegant expreſſions, in any language. See Pyxazs, 
PHRENITIS, the fame with Puakxsv; an in- 
flammation of the meninges of the brain, attended 
with an acute fever and delirium. See Mevicixs, 
n* 284. | Dit 

PHRYGIA, an extenſive country of the Hither 
Aſia, on this fide mount Taurus, and the river Halys, 
Reckoned by the ancients twofold, viz. the Greater 
and Leſt, (Livy, Ptolemy.) The Leſs Phrygia ſeems 
to have conſiſted of two parts; one nearer the Helle. 
ſpont, from which it is called Helleſpontiaca: the 
other, which was to the fouth of Bithynia, about 
Olympus, more remote from the Helleſpont, and un- 
der the dominion of Pruſias; but which was afterwards 
ceded to the Attali, or to Eumenes, by them called 
Epictetos; which in a laxer ſenſe denotes the Minor 
Phrygia, or the Leſs; but in a ſtricter, is diſtin& 
from the Phrygia on the Helleſpont, and lies at the 
foot of Olympus, a mountain of Mytia, on the con- 
fines of Bithynia: ſo that we have three Phrygias; 
Major, Minor, and Epictetos. 

PHTHIRIASIS, the Lovsy Evir, from ebe, “ 2 
louſe.“ It is a louſy diſtemper; children are frequent- 
by its ſubje&s, and adults are ſometimes troubled with 
it. The increaſe of lice, when in a warm moiſt fitu- 
ation, is very great; but a cold and dry one ſoon de- 
ſtroys them. On the human body four kinds of lice 
are diſtinguiſhed: 1. The pediculi, ſo called becauſe 
they are more troubleſome with their feet than by their 
bite. | Theſe are in the heads of children, eſpecially 
if fore or ſcabby ; and often in thoſe of adults, if they 
are ſlothful and naſty. 2. Crab-lice, ſee Crab. Lici. 
3. Body lice; theſe infeſt the body, and breed in the 
clothes of the naſty and ſlothful. 4. A ſort which 
breed under the cuticle, and are found in the hands 
and feet: they are of a round form, and ſo minute 35 
often to eſcape the Gght : by creeping under the ſcart- 
ſkin they cauſe an intolerable itching z and when the 
ſkin burſts where they lodge, cluſters of them art 
found there, See Acarvs. 

A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce much to the 
deſtruction of lice. When they are in the head, comb it 
every day; and, after each combing, ſprinkle the pol. 
ſem. ſtaph. agr. or coccul. Ind. among the hairs ever 
nigbt, and conſine it with a tight cap. 

Codrochius, in his treatiſe on lice, ſays, that the 

dered coc. Ind. exceeds all other means; and that 
it may be mixed in the pulp of apple, or in lard, an 
applied every night to the hair. Some writers _ 
that if the pul. cort. rad. ſaſſafr. is ſprinkled on s 
head, and confined with a handkerchief, it deſtrof“ 
the lice in one night. 2 

The body-lice are deſtroyed by any bitter, four, 
ſalt, or mercurial medicine, if applied to the . 
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ate The black ſoap, and the flowers called cardamine, ably longer than the under one. A fiſh of this Phyſeter, 
| or ladys-ſmoch, are ſaid to be ſpecifics in all caſes of kind was caſt aſhore on Cramond iſle, near Edin- Phyſics. 
þyſcter- ice on the human body. | ; burgh, December 22d, 1769; its length was 54 
PHTHISIS, 2 ſpecies of conſumption, occafioned feet; the greateſt eircumference, which was juſt be. 
by an ulcer in the lungs. See Mepicing, n“ 351— yond the eyes, 30: the upper jaw was five feet longer 
353. and p. 4870, 4871. 1 * = than the lower, whoſe length was ten feet. The head 
PHUL, or Pur, king of Aſſyria, by ſome hiſto- was of a. moſt enormous fize, very thick, and above 
rians ſaid to be Ninus under another name, and the one-third the ſize of the-fiſh: the end of the upper 
firſt founder of that monarchy: A renowned warrior. jaw was quite blunt, and near nine feet high: the ſpout 
He invaded Iſrael in the reign of Manahem, who be- hole was placed near the end of it. The teeth were 
came tributary to him, and paid him 1000 talents of placed in the lower jaw, 23 on each fide, all pointing 
filver for a peace. © Flouriſhed 771 B. C. _ outwards; in the upper jaw, oppoſite to them, were 
 PHYLACTERY, in the gener was a name given an equal number of cavities, in which the ends of the 
by the ancients to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or cha- teeth lodged when the mouth was cloſed. One of the 
raters, which they wore about them, as amulets, to teeth meaſured eight inches long, the greateſt circum- 
preſerve them from dangers or diſeaſes. | ference the ſame. It is hollow within fide for the depth 
PHyYLACTERY particularly denoted a flip of parch- of three inches, and the mouth of the cavity very wide: 
ment, wherein was wrote ſome text of holy ſcripture, it is thickeſt at the bottom, and grows very ſmall at 
particularly of the decalogue, which the more de- the point, bending very much; but in ſome the flexure 
vout people among the Jews wore on the forehead, the is more than in others. Theſe, as well as the teeth of 
breaſt, or the neck, as a mark of their religion. all other whales we have obſerved, are very hard, and 
The primitive Chriftians alſo gave the name phy/ac- cut like ivory. The eyes are very ſmall, and remote from 
teries to the caſes: wherein they ineloſed the relics of the noſe. The pectoral fins placed near the corners of 
aig 70 T7469. 2021 1 offs the mouth, and were only three feet long: it had no 
PHYLICA, BASTARD  ALATERNUS; a genus of other fin, only a large protuberance on the middle of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs the back. The tail was a little forked, and 14 feet 
of plants. There are fix ſpecies, of which three are from tip to tip. The penis ſeven fect and a half long. 
kept in the gardens of this country; but, by reaſon of Linnzus informs us, that this ſpecies purſues and ter- 
their being natives of warm climates, they require to rifies the eg to ſuch a degree as often to drive 
be kept in pots, and houſed in winter. They are all them on ſhore. | 
ſirubby plants, riſing from three to five or fix feet 2. The catodon, or round - headed cachalot, with a 
high; and adorned with beautiful eluſters of white fiſtula in the ſnout, and having no back fin. Of this 
flowers. They are propagated by cuttings. ſpecies, a hundred and two of different ſizes were caſt 
PHYLLANTHUS, $x4-$!DE LAUREL 3 a genus aſhore at one time, on one of the Orkney Iſles, the 
of the triandria order, belonging to the monoecia claſs Jargeſt 24 feet in length. The head is round, 
of plants. There are fix ſpecies, all of them natives the opening of the mouth ſmall: Sibbald ſays it has 
of warm climates; and riſe from 12 or 14 feet, to the no ſpout-hole, but only noſtrils. But Mr Pennant is 
height of middling trees. © They are tender, and can- of opinion, that the former being placed at the extre- 
not be propagated in this country without artificial mity of the noſe has been miſtaken by him for the lat- 
heat. . ter. Some teeth of this ſpecies are an inch and three 
PHYSALIS, che winTzr CHERRY ; a genus of the quarters long, and in the largeſt part, of the thick- 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of neſs of one's thumb. The top is quite flat, and mark- 
plants, There are 16 ſpecies ; of which the moſt re- ed with concentric lines; the bottom is more ſlender 
markable is the alkekengi, or common winter-cherry. than the top, and pierced with a ſmall oritice ; inſtead 
This grows naturally in Spain and Italy. The'roots of a back fin there was a rough ſpace. : 
are perennial, and creep in the ground to a great di- For the method of extracting the ſpermaceti from 
{tance if they are not confined. Theſe, in the ſpring, the brain of theſe: creatures, ſee the article Srerma- 
ſhoot up many talks, which riſe to the height of a cri. 
foot or more, garniſhed with leaves of various forts; PHYSIC, or Pursiex, the art of healing; pro- 
ſome of which are angular and obtuſe, ſome oblong perly called Mepicixz. The word is formed from the 
and ſharp pointed, with long foot-ftalks. The flowers Greek egg, © nature ;” in regard medicine confifis 
are produced from the wings, ftanding upon flender principally in the obſervation of nature. See Pur - 
foot-ſtalks; are of a white colour, a. have but one sics and MEep1cineE. 1 
petal. They are ſucceeded by round berries about the PHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to, or really "4 
lize of ſmall cherries, incloſed in an inflated bladder; exifting, in nature. In this ſenſe we ſay a phytical 
which turns red in autumn, when the top opens and point, in oppoſition to a mathematical one, which only 
diſcloſes the red berry, which is ſoft, pulpy, and filled exiſts in the imag ination; a phyſical ſubſtance or bo- 
with flat kidney - ſhaped ſeeds. Soon after the fruit dy, in oppoſition to ſpirit, or metaphyſical ſubſtance, 
15 ripe, the ſtalks decay to the root. Tlie plant is eaſily &c. 25 
Propagated, either by ſeeds, or parting the roots. PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes medicine, or 
PHYSETER, or Syz&MACETT-Fis#, in zoolo y, the art of healing diſeaſes. See Mepicixg. 
2 genus belonging to the order of cete. There are four PHYSICS, or NaturarL PNILOSor HY. Bythe word | 
pectes; the moſt remarkable are, ' phy/ice, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, we underſtand The | 
1. The microps, or black-headed cachalot, with ſcience of the operations of nature, and of its productions. 
a long fia on the back, and the upper jaw confider- This definition is alone rr to inform us, what * 
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it employs to attain its ends. Thus NaTurAL Hi/tory, 
or Zootosv, Bord, and MixntxaLocy, deſcribe 
thoſe bodies that nature produces, as far as they are 
diſcernible by our ſenſes. So ChtmisTay and Ex- 
PERIMENTAL Philoſophy diſcover to us, at leaſt in 
part, the compoſition of bodies, and the various alte- 
rations of which thoſe compoſitions are ſuſceptible. 
So General and Speculative . draws from all 
theſe preliminary obſervations, from all theſe matters 
of fact, juſt conſequences relative to the univerſal laws 
of nature, to the properties, forces, action, and eſſen- 
tial qualities of bodies. 

The object of phyſics being the examination of 
the whole frame of nature, ſo far as it is viſible and 
palpable to man, it is eaſily to conceive, that it muſt 


form the moſt extenſive branch of human knowledge, 


ſeeing that the operations of nature are varied almoſt 
to infinity. To reduce this immenſe ſubje& into ſome 
order, philoſophers have begun by 8 all the 
productions of this globe into three claſſes, which they 
call kingdoms, and diſtinguiſh into the vegetable, the mi- 
neral, and animal kingdom. Botany, mineralogy, and 
natural hiſtory properly ſo called, teach therefore all 
that is come to the knowledge of man in each of theſe 
kingdoms. Chemiſtry reſolves all bodies, and conſe- 
quently ſhows the manner in which they are compound- 
ed. Philoſophers have likewiſe diſcovered that the uni- 
verſe is compoſed of elements, of which there are four, 
EarTH, WarTER, Fire, and Alk. Experimental phi- 
toſophy, by numberleſs eſſays and obſervations, ex- 

lains the manner in which theſe elements operate up- 
on each other, and the effects that they produce. The 
knowledge of thoſe heavenly bodies, whoſe various 
courſes fill the vaſt expanſe of the firmament, and of 
their properties and courſes either real or apparent, 
15 compriſed in the ſcience of AsTRONOMY. 

All the ancient oriental nations, including the 
Hebrews and the Egyptians, were mere novices 1n 
phylics; and their ignorance ſeems to prove the in- 
fancy of the world. The Greeks, men of a ſubtile and 
inquiſitive genius, went further, and ſometimes gueſſed 
rizht enough, though very rarely. Empedocles, for 
example, who is ranked by ſome among the Pythago- 
reans, profeſſed the ſyſtem of the four elements in na- 
ture; and added thereto two principles, which he call- 
ed principium amicitiæ, and principium contentions. 
The firit, according to him, is the cauſe of the coali- 
tion of beiags; and the ſecond, that of their receſſion 
or ſeparation. Was not this derived from the ſame 


origin as the celebrated ſyſtem of the attraction and 


repulfion of bodies? Whatever was the cauſe, the pro- 
greſs of phylics has ever been flow ; and we are aſto- 
niſhed when we ſee ancient writers of the greatelt ge- 
nins, as Plutarch and an hundred others, make uſe of 
ſuch wretched reaſoning when they mention thoſe ſub- 
jects that relate to phy lics, 

Among the Romans, Lucretius and Cicero have 
indeed written on theſe ſubjects; but they have only re- 
lated the opinions of the Greeks, which were not wor- 
thy of great regard. Seneca and Pliny went further; 
aud we arc obliged to the latter for the uſeful obſer- 
vations which he has made on many parts of this 
ſcience, although he is frequently too credulous, Pli- 
ny, morcover, docs not belong to the claſs of dogmatic 
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Phyſice. the particular parts of phyſies, and what are the means 
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authors on phyſics, as he gives only an hiſtorical ac. 
count of theſe matters. We | 
The firſt ages of Chriſtianity were the ages of dark. 
neſs for all the ſciences and the arts. It was not ti} 
very late, that Bacon baron of. Verulam, and ſome of 
his cotemporaries, produced the firſt ſparks of thoſe fair 
lights that have fince blazed forth by the happy labourz 
of their ſucceſſors. Gaſſendus, Deſcartes, Rudiper, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Wolff, and a multitude of other ce. 
lebrated philoſophers, have diffuſed theſe lights over 
philoſophy ; and all theſe great men have at laſt eſta. 
bliſhed that method of treating it which is alone able 
to diſcover the truth. This method is perfectly ſimple. 
They begin with eſtabliſhing facts by means of expe- 
riments and obſervations, and draw. from thence con- 
ſequences relative to their cauſes and principles. For, 
as ſoon as experience or the ſenſes have diſcovered 
what paſſes in nature, the-mind endeavours to diſcover 
what cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes ; that is to 
ſay, what may be the cauſe or the end of each pheno- 
menon or operation in nature; and by this means it 
conſtantly combines the accuracy of obſervation with 
the ſagacity and rigour of argument. | 
It is certain, that a diligent obſervation of the ſub- 
jets of MinzraLoGy and ZooLoGy, united with the 
ſtudy of BoTaxr,- affords every poſſible information 
relative to natural hiftory in general; that is, we 
thereby acquire the hiſtorical knowledge of all the be- 
ings of this globe, that nature produces, Exezai- 
MENTAL Philoſophy,” aided by CHEmisT&y, and ſe- 
veral parts of the MaTHemarics, diſcloſe the com- 
poſition of theſe beings, and the ſprings by which 
nature operates in their production, and in making 
them produce, in their turn, the mutual effects of the 
elements, &c. ASTRONOMY, of which we have in 
like manner treated, explains the nature of the cele- 
ſtial bodies and their courſes: and all theſe various 
ſciences, united, conduct us at laſt, as far as the hu- 
man mind, is able to proceed, to the determination of 
the general laws of nature in the order of the univerſe; 
from whence reſult univerſal and ſpeculative Phyſics, of 
which it remains to give a curſory idea. This ſcience, 
which for ſome thouſand years has been juſtly called 
ſpeculative, ſecing that it has been founded altogether 
on vain fpeculations, and ſuppoſitions merely ideal, is at 
length ſupported by. experiments and obſervations that 
bear the Ramp of manifeſt demonſtrations. It now 
forms no ſyſtem, admits of no hypotheſis, but ſuch 
whoſe veracity and certainty have been previouſly de- 
monſtrated. For which purpoſe it calls to its aſſillance 
all the ſubordinate ſciences, and makes uſe of their 
operations in the inveſtigation and eſtabliſhment of its 
principles. As MintxatLocy, Botany, £ooLloG!» 
CatemisTRY, AnaTOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and almoſt all 
the other parts of Pyys1c,GeoGRAPHY, EXPERIMENTAL 
Phileſashy, all the particular ſciences which are comptiſed 
under the general denomination of MATHEMATICS 2 
theſe have relation to general phyſics, and each of them 
concurs more or leſs to furniſh materials for its ſub- 
lime operations. When, by the aſſiſtance of the la- 
bours of theſe, phyſics has eſtabliſhed the veracity of 
facts, it then applies the moſt ſubtile, abſtract, 2 
profound ratiocination, to draw from thence juſt conſe- 
quences, and to eftabliſh general principles, found | 
on theſe fa gts, relatire to the univerſal laws of nature : 
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to the celeſtial bodies, and the true order of the uni- 


verſe; to the elements, and their reciprocal action; to 
meteors ; to bodies that are both viſible and tangible; 
to the reciprocal action of palpable bodies; to the ge- 
neration of beings in general, and of man in particu- 
lar; to every production of nature in all the three 
kingdoms: in a word, it endeavours to account, as 
lar as the weak lights of the human underſtanding are 


capable of accounting, for all the phenomena of heaven 
See all the abovementioned ſciences ſeve- 


and earth. 
rally treated in the order of the alphabet. 


PHYSIOGNOMONICS, among phyſicians, de- 
note ſuch ſigns as, being taken from the countenance, 
ſerve to indicate the ſtate, diſpoſition, & c. both of the 
body and mind : and hence the art of reducing theſe 
ſigns to practice is termed phyſognomy. | 

PHYSIOGNOMY, the art of knowing the hu- 
mour, temperament, or diſpoſition of a perſon, from 
obſervation of the lines of his face, and the characters 
of its members or features. The word is formed from 
the Greek pvos, „nature, and yiorrw, „ I know.“ 

Baptiſta Porta and Robert Fludd are the principal 
modern authors on phyſiognomy. The ancient ones 
are the ſophiſt Adamantius, and Ariſtotle ; the phy- 
ſiognomy of which laſt we bave tranſlated into Latin 
by De Lacuna. 

There ſeems to be ſomething in phyſiognomy, and 
it may perhaps bear a much purer philoſophy than 
what theſe authors were acquainted withal. This, at 
leaſt, we dare ſay, that of all the fanciful arts of the 
ancients, diffuſed among the moderns, there is nove 
has ſo much foundation in nature as this. 

There is an apparent correſpondence between the 
face and the mind. The Features and lineaments of the 
one are directed by the motions and affections of the 
other. there is even a peculiar arrangement of the 
members of the face, a peculiar diſpofition of the 
countenance, to each particular affection, perhaps to 
each 9 idea of the mind. Ia effect, the lan- 
guage of the face, phyiggnomy, is as copious, nay, per- 
taps as diſtin 6A ET as that o the — 

The foundation of phyſiognomy is this: The diffe- 
rent objects that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes, nay, 
the different ideas that ariſe in the mind, do each make 
ſome impreſſion on the ſpirits ; and each an impreſſion 
correſpondent or adequate to its cauſe ; therefore each 
2 different impreſſion. | 
Now, if by repeated acts, or the frequent entertain- 
ing of a favourite paſſion, or vice, which natural tem- 
perament has, hurried or cuſtom dragged one to, the 
face is often put in that poſture which attends ſuch 
acts; the animal- ſpirits will make ſuch patent paſſages 
through the nerves (in which the eſſence of a habit 
conſifls), that the face is ſometimes unalterably ſet in 
that polture, or at leaſt falls inſenſibly and mechanically 
nto that poſture, unleſs ſome preſent object diſtort it 
therefrom, or diſſimulation hide it. 
his reaſoning is confirmed by obſervation. Thus 
we ſee great drinkers with eyes generally ſet to the 
note ; the adducent muſcles being often employed to 
PM them in that poſture, in order to view their loved 
Pr in the glaſs in the time of drinking; whence 

* muſcles are alſo denominated bibitory muſcles. 

us alſo laſcivious perſons are remarkable for the 
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oculorum mobilis petulantia, as Petronius calls it.— Phyfiogno- 
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Hence we may account for the Quakers expecting 
face waiting the ſpirit, the melancholy face of moſt 
ſectaries, the ſtudious face of men of great application 


of mind, &c, 


Were our obſervation a little more ſtrict and deli- 
cate, we might doubtleſs not only diſtinguiſh habits 
and tempers, but even profeſſions. —In effect, does 
there need much penetration to diſtinguiſh the fierce 
look of the veteran ſoldier, the contentious look of 
the practiſed pleader, the ſolemn look of the miniſter 
of ſtate, &c. | 

Within theſe few years, one M. Lavater of Zurich 
has attempted to revive the trade of phyſiognomy, and 
publiſhed a quarto volume on the certainty and utility 
of the art. His reaſons for believing in it, beſides 
thoſe already given, are to the following purpoſe. 
« Every moment we are aQting upon phyſiognomical 
principles, without being aware of it ; and not men 
only, but the brutes alſo, even inſects, both know 
their moſt convenient food, and their enemies, by the 
outſide. What are we doing when we chooſe out ſome 
fruits as the beſt, or when we prefer one horſe to ano- 
ther, but judging, from the outſide, of the internal 
qualities? We then certainly act the phyſiognomer. 
That every man is undoubtedly a natural phyſiogno- 
mer, is ſtill mere apparent from conſidering the ef- 
fects which reſult from the firſt fight of perſons un- 
known, We are often much inclined to tell our 
friends, that we do not like the man before us, altho' 
we be in no degree acquainted with him. Whoever is 
an attentive obſerver of what paſſes in his own mind, 
knows that he no ſooner ſees any perſon, than certain 
attendant ideas ſucceed the firſt impreſſion, Which in- 
volve nothing leſs than a judgment over his diſpoſitions 
of mind, ſo far that we pronounce him to be of a quite 
different caſt from ſome others of our acquaintance, 
We cannot, in every caſe, tell exactly why we judge 
thus, whether it be from his figure, from bis eyes, or 
from his noſe. Nor can we always determine, whe- 
ther the impreſſion be not from different ideas compli- 
cated. This is not to be learned by rule; we judge 
only from a feeling acquired by experience. As phy- 
fiognomical practice is general, it cannot be but found- 
ed in nature; and one ſhould think, therefore, that is 
poſſibly might be the ſubject of ſcience, Does not 
practice always precede theoretical knowledge?” 

The rules for this extraordinary art are not laid 
down in the volume we now ſpeak of; however, fo 
many things are neceſſary on tbe part of the artiſt, 
that no body, it would ſeem, without a tolerable ſhare 
of ſelf-ſufficiency, could engage in the art. The rea- 
ſon is, that it requires virtue in the artiſt to perceive 
virtue in the face of him whom he inſpects; and conle- 
quently, unleſs the phy ſiognomiſt is poſſeſſed of all the 
virtues in the world, he will be perpetually drawing 
falſe concluſions; for, „ No one, (ſays our author,) 
certainly is able to diſcern the look of magnanimity, or 
the countenance of an exalted ſou), but he who is mag - 
nanimous himſelf, who thinks nobly, and who is diſ- 
poſed to act generouſly.” | 

PHYSIOLOGY, properly denotes a diſcourſe of 
nature, and vatural bodies; or, it is that part of na- 
tural philoſophy which treats of the various pheno- 
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Phytology mena of nature in a ſcientifical and ſpeculative way. 
See Pay$s10LOGY., 


— phyſicians, the term phy/iology denotes the 
hiſtory of the haman body, and its ſeveral conſtituent 
See AxA- 


parts, with their relations and functions. 
TOMY. 

PHYTOLOGY, a diſcourſe concerning the kinds 
and virtues of plants. See BoTaxy, and MarERIA Me- 
dica. | 

PIAZZA, in building, popularly called piache, an 
Italian name for a portico, or covered walk, ſupport- 
ed by arches. 

The word literally fignifies a broad open place or 
ſquare ; whence it alſo — applied to the walks or 
portico's around them. 

PICA, in ornithology. See Cokvus. 

Pica, in medicine, a depravation of appetite, which 
makes the patient long for what is unfit for food, or 
incapable of nouriſhing ; as chalk, aſhes, coals, plaſter- 
lime, &c. See Menicine, n* 465. | 

PICARD, a native of the Netherlands, who impro- 
ved upon the errors of the Adamites. He called him- 
ſelf the Son of God; and pretended, that, like a new 
Adam, he was ſent by his father to reftore the law of 
nature, which, according to him, chiefly conſiſted in 
community with reſpe& to women, and in going quite 
naked. It is ſaid, that though marriage was iuſtitu- 
ted among them, no man was allowed to lie with a wo- 
man without firſt obtaining leave of the chief of the 
ſect. He fortified himſelf in an ifland in the river Liſ- 
mik, ſeven leagues from Thabor, the military reſidence 
of the famous Ziſca; but unhappily for him, 40 of his 
followers being gone out upon a party, baſely plun- 
dered ſome country houſes, and killed upwards of 200 


perſons; upon which Ziſca attacked the iſland, took it, 


and put all the Picards to the ſword, except two, 
whole lives he ſpared in order to learn from their own 
mouths the principles of their religion, 'This happen- 
ed in the year 1420. 

Picard (John), an able mathematician, and one 
of the moſt learned aſtronomers of the 17th century, 


was borne at Fleche, and became prieſt and prior of Rillie 


in Anjou. Going to Paris, he was in 1666 receivedinto 
the Academy of Sciences, in quality of aſtronomer. In 
1671, he was ſent, by order of the king, to the caſtle of 
Uraniburg, built by Tycho Brahe in Denmark, to make 
altronomical obſervations there; and from thence he 
brought the original manuſcripts wrote by Tycho 
Brahe, which are the more valuable as they differ in 
many places from the printed copics, and contain a 
book more than has yet appeared. He made impor- 
tant diſcoveries in aſtronomy; and was the firſt who 
travelled through ſeveral parts of France, to meaſure 
a degree of the meridian. His works are, 1. A trea- 
tiſe on levelling. 2. Fragments of dioptrics. 3. Ex- 
perimenta circa aquas efluentes. 4. De menſuris. 5. De 
menſura liguidorum & ariderum. 6. A voyage to U- 
raniburg, or aftronomical obſervations made in Den- 
mark. 7. Aftronomical obſervations made in ſeveral 
parts of France, &c. Theſe, and ſome other of his 
works, which are much eſteemed, are in the ſixth and 


ſeventh volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 


Sciences. 
PICA RDY, a prevince of France, bounded on the 
north by Hainault, Artois, and the ſea; on the ealt, 


IM. | 7 
by Champagne; on the ſouth, by the iſle of France; View 
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and on the weſt, by Normandy and the Britiſh chan. 


nel. It is divided into the Upper, Middle, and Lower Picker 


Picardy; and the principal rivers are the Somme, the 
Oyſe, the Canche, the Lis, the Scarp, the Deule, and 
the Aa. The ſoil is very fertile in corn, fruits, and 
paſtures; but it produces no wine. They hare con. 
fiderable trade in woollen manufaQures, and the inha. 
bitants are a very induſtrious people. Amiens is the 
capital town. 

PICART (Bernard), a celebrated engraver, ſon of 
Stephen Picart, alfo a famous engraver, was born at 
Paris in 1673. He learned the elements of his art 
from his father, and ſtudied arebitecture and perſpec. 


tive under Sebaſtian le Clere. As he embraced the re. 


formed religion, he ſettled in Holland to enjoy the free 
exerciſe of it; where his genius produced thoſe maſter. 
pieces which made him eſteemed the molt ingenious 
artiſt of his age: and a multitude of books are embel. 
liſhed with plates of his engraving. He died in 1733. 
_ PICENTIA, (Strabo, Pliny); the capital of the 
Picentini, whoſe territory, called Ager Picentinus, a 
ſmall diſtrict, lay on the Tuſcan fea, — the Promon- 
terium Minervæ, the ſouth boundary of Campania on 
the eoaſt, to the river Silarue, the north boundary of 
Lucania, extending within-land as far as the Samnites 
and Hirpini, though the exact termination cannot be 
aſſigned. The Greeks commonly confound the Picen- 
tini and Picentes, but the Romans carefully diſtioguiſh 
them. The former, with no more than two towns that 
can be named, Si/ernum and Picentia; the ſituation of 
both doubtful: only Pliny ſays the latter ſtood within- 
land, at ſome diſtance from the ſea. Now thought to 
be Bicenza, (Holſtenius), in the Principato Citra of 
Naples. 

PICENUM, (Cæſar, Pliny, Florus); Picexvs 
Acts, (Cicero, Salluſt, Livy, Tacitus); Ager Pi. 
centium, (Varro): a territory of Italy, lying to the 
eaſt of Umbria, from the Apennine to the Adriatic; 
on the coaſt extending from the river Aeſis on the 
north, as far as the Prætutiani to the ſouth. In the 
upper or northern part of their territory the Umbri 
excluded them from the Apennine, as far as Cameri- 
num, (Strabo); but in the Jower or ſouthern part they 
extended from the Adriatic to the Apennine. A very 
fruitful territory, and very populous. Picentes, the 
people, (Cicero); from the ſingular, Picens, ( Livy): 
different from the Picentini, on the Tuſcan ſea, tho 
called ſo by the Greeks ; but Ptolemy calls them H. 
ceni, as does alſo Pliny. Their territory at this day 
is ſuppoſed to form the greateſt part of the March of 
Ancona, (Cluverius. ) 

PICKERY, in Scots law, petty theft, 
things of ſmall value. 

PICKETS, in fortification, ſtakes ſharp at one end, 
and ſometimes ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out the 
ground, of about three feet long ; but, when uſed for 
pinning the faſcines of a battery, they are from three 
to five feet long. 

Picxers, in artillery, are about five or fix feet long 
ſhod with iron, to pin the park lines, in Jaying out the 
boundaries of the park. 61 

PickeTs, in the camp, are alſo ſtakes of about “ 
or eight inches long, to faſten the tent cords, in Art 
ing the tents; alſo, of about four or five feet long» 0 


or ſtealing 


picket ven into the 


* 


und near the tents of the horſemen, to 
tie their horles to. 
Picker, an out-guard poſted before an army, to 
ve notice of an enemy approaching. 
pick Er, a kind of puniſhment ſo called, where a ſol- 
dier ſtands with one foot qr a ſharp-pointed ſtake: 


the time of his ſtanding is limited according to the of- 
nce. 

, PICQUERING, a flying war, or ſkirmiſh, madeby 

ſoldiers detached from two armies for pillage, or be- 

fore a main battle begins. 

PIQUET, or Picxer, a celebrated game at cards, 
much in uſe throughout the polite world. 

It is played between two perſons, with only 32 
cards; all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and ſixee, 
being ſer aſide. 

In reckoning at this game, every card goes for the 
number it bears, as a ten for ten; only all court-cards 

o for ten, and the ace for eleven: and the uſual game 
is one hundred vp.—In playing, the ace wins the 
king, the king the queen, and fo down, 

Twelve cards are dealt round, uſually by two and 
two; which done, the remainder are laid in the middle: 
if one of the gameſters finds he has not a court-card in 
his hand, he is to declare he has carte blanche, and 
tell how many cards he will lay out, and defire the 
other to diſcard, that he may ſhew his game, and ſa- 
tisſy his antagoniſt that the carte-blanche is real; for 
which he reckons ten. 

Each perſon diſcards, 3. e. lays aſide a certain num- 
ber of his cards, and takes in a like number from the 
ſtock.— The firſt, of the eight cards, may take 
three, four, or five; the dealer all the remainder, if 
he pleaſes, | 

After diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit 
he has moſt cards of; and reckoning how many points 
he has in that ſuit, if the other have not ſo many in 
that or any other ſuit, he tells one for every ten of 
that ſuit.— He who thus reckons moſt is ſaid to win 
the point. 

The point being over, each examines what ſequences 
he has of the ſame ſuit, viz. how many tierces, or ſe- 
quences of three, quartes or fours, quintes or fives, ſix- 
iemes or ſix's, &e. For a tierce they reckon three 
points, for a quarte four, for a quinte 15, for a fixieme 
16, Ke. And the ſeveral ſequences are diſtinguiſhed 
in dignity by the cards they begin from: thus ace, 
king, and queen, are called tierce major ; king, queen, 
and knave, tierce to a ling; knave, ten, and nine, 
tierce to a knave, tc. and the beſt tierce, quarte, or 
quinte, z. e. that which takes its deſcent from the beſt 
card, prevails, ſo as to make all the others in that 
hand good, and deſtroy all thoſe in the other hand. — 
In like manner, a quarte in one hand ſets aſide a tierce 
in the other. 

The ſequences over, they proceed to examine how 
many aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each 

olds ; reckoning for every three of any ſort, three : 
ut here too, as in ſequences, he that with the ſame 
number of threes, has one that is higher than any the 
Other has, e. gr. three aces, has all his others made 
good hereby, and his adverſary's all ſet aſide. But 
our of any ſort, which is called a guatorze, always ſets 
aide three, 


All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the el-+ 
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deſt proceeds to play, reckoning one for every card he 
plays above a nine, and the other follows him in the ſuit ; 
and the higheſt card of the ſuit wins the trick. —Note, 
unleſs a trick be won with a card above a nine (except 
the laſt trick), nothing is reckoned for it; though the 
trick ſerves afterwards towards winning the cards; and 
that he who plays laſt does not reckon for his cards, 
unleſs he wins the trick. . 

The cards being played out, he that has moſt tricks 
reckons ten for winning the cards. If they have tricks 
alike, neither reckons any thing.— The deal being fi- 
niſhed, and each having marked up his game, they 
1 to deal again as before, cutting afreſh each time 

or the deal. 

If both parties be within a few points of being up, 
the carte blanche is the firſt thing that reckons, then 
the point, then the ſequences, then the quatorzcs or 
threes, then the tenth cards. 

He that can reckon 3o in hand by carte blanche, 
2 quintes, &c. without playing, ere the other 

as reckoned any thing, reckons go for them ; and 
this is called a repigue.— If he reckons above zo, he 
reckons ſo many above 90. If he can make up 30, 
part in hand and part play, ere the other has told any 
thing, he reckons for them 60. And this is called 
a pigue. Whence the name of the game. — He that 
wins all the tricks, inſtead of ten, which is his right 
for winning the cards, reckons 40. And this is called. 
a capot. 

PICRIS, Or-Toxcvt; a genus of the polygamia 
zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngenelia claſs of 
plants. There are four 3 of which the only re- 
markable one is the echioides, or common ox- tongue, 
2 ſpontaneouſly in corn - fields in Britain. It 

as undivided leaves embracing the ſtem, with yellow 
bloſſoms, which ſometimes cloſe ſpon after noon, at 
other times remain open till nine at night. It is an 
agreeable pot-herb while young. The juice is milky, 
but not too acrid. 

PICKLE, a brine or liquor, commonly compoſed 
of ſalt, vinegar, &c. ſometimes with the addition of 
ſpices, wherein meat, fruit, and other things are pre- 
ſerved and ſeaſoned. 

PICTS, the name of one of thoſe nations who an- 
ciently poſſeſſed the north of Britain. It is generally 
believed that they were fo called from their cuſtom of 
painting their bodies. But as this cuſtom prevailed 
among the other ancient inhabitants of Britain, who 
uſed the glaſtum of Pliny and the vitrum of Mela for 
the like purpoſe, it may be aſked, Why the name of 
Pidti was confined by the Romans to only one tribe, 
when it was equally applicable to many others ? Why 
ſhould they deſign them only by an epithet without 
ever annexing their proper name ? Or why ſhould they 
impoſe a new name on this people only, when they 
give their proper name to every other tribe which they 
have occaſion to ſpeak of? As theſe queſtions cannot 
be anſwered in any ſatisfactory manner, it is plain we 
muſt look for ſome other derivation of the name. 

The Highlanders of Scotland, who ſpeak the an- 
cient language of Caledonia, expreſs the name of this 
once famous nation by the term Pictich: a name fa- 
miliar to the ears of the moſt illiterate, who could 
never have derived it from the Roman authors. The 


word Pidich means pilſerers or plunderers. The m_ 
ation 
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lation was probably impoſed upon this people by their 
neighbours, or aſſumed by themſelves, ſome time after 
the reign of Caracalla, when the unguarde4 ſtate of 
the Roman province, on which this people bordered, 
gave them frequent opportunities of making incurſions 
thither, and committing depredations. Accordingly 
this name ſeems to have been unknown till the end of 
the zd century. Eumenius the Panegyrift is the 
firſt Roman author who mentions this people under 
their new name of Piqtich, or, with a Latin termina- 
tion, Pichi. When we fay that this name may have 
been probably aſſumed for the reaſon juſt now men- 
tioned, we muſt obſerve, that, in thoſe days of violence, 
the character of a robber was attended with no dif- 
If he had the addreſs to form his ſchemes 
well, and to execute them ſucceſefully, he was rather 
praiſed than blamed for his conduct; providing he made 
no encroachments on the property of his own tribe, or 
any of its allies. We mean this as no peculiar ſtigma 
upon the Picts; for other nations of antiquity, in the 
lize rude ſtate, thought and acted as they did. See 
Tuvcroipks, lib. 3. p. 3. and Viso. a. 7. 745 
& 749. 

Concerning the origin of the Picts, authors are 
much divided. Boethius derives them from the Aga- 
thyrſi, Pomponius Lætus from the Germans, Bede 
frem the Scythians, Cambden and father Innes from 
the ancient Britons, Stillingfleet from a people in- 
habiting the Cherſoneſus Cymbrica, and Keating and 
O*fFlaherty, on the authority of the Pſalterj Caſhel, 
derive them from the Thracians. But the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that they were the deſcendents of 
the old Caledonians. Several reaſons are urged in 
ſupport of this opinion by Dr Macpherſon ; and the 
words of Eumenes, “ Caledonum, aliorumque Pictor- 
um, ſilvas, Oc.“ plainly imply that the Picts and Ca- 
ledonians were one and the ſame people. 

As there has been much diſpute about the origin of 
the Picts, ſo there has been likewiſe about their language. 
There are many reaſons which make it plain that 
their tongue was the Gaelic or Celtic ; and theſe rea- 
ſons are a further confirmation of their having been of 
Caledonian extract. Through the eaſt and north-eaſt 
coaſts of Scotland {which were poſſeſſed by the Picts) 
we meet with an innumerable lift of names of places, 
rivers, mountains, &c. which are manifeſtly Galic. From 
a very old regilter of the priory of St Andrews (Dal- 
rymple's Collections, p. 122.) it appears, that in the 
days of Hungus, the laſt Piith king of that name, 
St Andrew's was called Mutreſt; and that the town 
nowcalled Qneentſerty had the name of Ardchinneachan. 
Both theſe words are plain Gaelic. The firſt ſignifies 
« the heath or promontory of boars;“ and the latter, 
* the height or peninſula of Kenneth.“ In tbe lift of 
PiAiſh kings publiſhed by father Innes, molt of the 
names are obviouſly Galic, and in many inſtances the 
ſame with the names in the lift of Scottiſh or Caledonian 
kings publiſhed by the ſame author. Had Innes un- 
deritood any thing of this language, he would not 
have ſuppoſed with Cambden that the Picts ſpoke the 
Britiſh tongue. It was unlucky that the two words 
on which they built their conjeQure (Strath and Aber) 
are as common in the Galic as they could have been 

ia the Britiſh, and at this day make a part of the 
names of places in countries to which the Pictiſh 
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empire never extended. The names of $; | 
1 Lochaber may ſerve as inſtances. rathfillon Pio 


The venerable Bede, as much a flranger to the 
Celtic as either of the antiquaries juſt now mentioned, 
is equally unhappy in the ſpecimen which he gives of 
the Pictiſh language in the word penuahel, it the head 
of the wall.” Allowing the commutation of the ini. 
tial p into c, as in ſome other caſes, this word has 170 
the ſame meaning in Gaelic, which Bede gives it in the 
Pictiſh. It is true, there might have ET then 23 
well as now, a conſiderable difference between 3 
dialects of the Celtic; and thus, perhaps, that pious 
author was led to diſcover five languages in Britain 
agreeably to the five books of Moſes : A conceit from 
which the good man derived a great deal of harmleſs 
ſatisfaction. 

The Picts of the earlieſt ages, as appears from the 
joint teſtimony of all writers who examined the ſubjeR, 
poſſeſſed only the eaſt and north-eaſt coaſt of Scotland, 
On one fide, the ancient Drumalbin, or that ridge 
of mountains reaching from Lochlomond near Dumbar. 
ton to the frith of Taine, which ſeparates the county 
of Sutherland from a part of Roſs, was the boundary 
of the Piiſh dominions. Accordingly we find in 
the life of Columba, that, in travelling to the palace 
of Brudius, king of the Picts, he travelled over 
Drumalbin, the Dorſum Britanniæ of Adamnan, On 
the other ſide, the territory of the Pits was bounded by 
the Roman province. After Britain was relinquiſhed 
by the emperor Honorius, they and the Saxons by turns 
were maſters of thoſe countries which lie between the 
frith of Edinburgh and the river Tweed. We learn 
from Bede, that the Saxons were maſters of Galloway 
when he finiſhed his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The Pi, 
however, made a conqueſt of that country ſoon after; 
ſo that, before the extinction of their monarchy, all 
the territories bounded on the one fide by the Forth 
and Clyde, and one the other by the Tweed and Sol- 
way, fell into their hands. 

The biſtory of the Picts, as well as of all the other , 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, is extremely dark. 
The Iriſh hiſtorians give us a long liſt of P:Qiſh kings, 
who reigned over Pictavia for the ſpace of eleven or 
thirteen centuries before the Chriitian #ra. After 
them Innes, in his Critical Eſſay, gives us a liſt of a- 
bove fifty, of whom no leſs than five held the ſceptre, 
each for a whole century. It is probable that thc'c 
writers had confounded the hiſtory of the Picts with 
that of their anceſtors the old Caledonians. In 20) 
other view, their accounts of them are highly fabu- 
lous; and have been long ago confuted by Dr Mac- 
pherſon of Slate, an antiquary of much learning and 
reſearch. The Picts, as has been already obſerves, 
were probably not known by that name before the 
24 or 3d century. - Adamaan, abbot of Jona, is the 
firſt author that expreſsly mentions any PiRiſh king 3 
and the oldeſt after him is Bede. We are informed 
by theſe two writers that St Columba converted Bru- 
dius king of the Picts to the Chriſtian faith. Co. 
lumba came into Britain in the year of the vulgar #!4 
565. Before that period we have no general rech 
to aſcertain ſo much as the name. of any Pictiſh king. 
The hiſtory of Draſt or Dreſt, who is ſaid to 8 
reigned over the Pics in the beginning of ere 
ccutury, when St Nirian ſirſt preached the golpe! 
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0 n t nation, has all the appearance of fiction. His 
5 _ reigned a hundred years, and his putting an 
end to a hundred wars, are ſtories which exceed all the 
bounds of probability. 

Brudivs, the cotemporary of Columba, is the firſt 
Pitiſh king mentioned by any writer of authority. 
What figure his anceſtors made, or who were his 
ſucceſſors on the throne of PiQavia, cannot be aſcer- 
tained, Bede informs us, that, during the reign of one 
of them, the Pits killed Egfred king of Northum- 
berland in battle, and deftroyed the greateſt part of 
his army. The ſame author mentions another of their 
kings called Naitan, for whom he had a particular 
regard, It was to this Naitan that Ceolfrid, abbot of 
Wiremouth, wrote his famous letter concerning Eaſter 
and the Tonſure; a letter in which Bede himſelf is 
ſuppoſed to have had a principal hand. Roger Ho- 
veden and Simon of Durham mention two other 
Pictiſu kings Onnuſt and Kineth, the firſt of whom 
died in 761, and the latter flouriſhed about the 774, 
and gave an aſylum to Alfred of Northumberland, 
who was much about that time expelled his kingdom, 
The accounts given by the Scots hiſtorians of ſeveral 
other Pictiſn kings cannot be depended on; nor are 
the ſtories told by the Britiſh hiſtorians, Geoffry of 
Monmouth and tbe author of the Eulagium Britannia, 
worthy of much greater credit. 

In the niath century the Pictiſh nation was totally 
ſubdued by the Scots in the reign of Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin. Since that time their name has been loſt in 
that of the conquerors, with whom they were incor- 
ps after this conqueſt ; however, they ſeem to 

ave been treated by the Scottiſh kings with great le- 
nity, ſo that for ſome ages after they commanded a 
great deal of reſpect. The prior of Hogulſtead, an 
old Engliſh hiſtorian, relates that they made a con- 
ſiderable figure in the army of David the Saint, in his 
diſputes with Stephen king of England. In a battle 
fought in the year 11:36, by the Engliſh on one fide, 
and the Scots and Picts on the other, the latter in- 
fiſted on their hereditary right of leading the van of 


the king. 

The principal ſeat of the PiQiſh kings was at A- 
bernethy. Brudius, however, as appears from the 
accounts given by Adamnan, in his life of Columba, 
had a palace at Inverneſs, which was probably near 
the extremity of his territory in that quarter ;. for,. 
| there is no good reaſon for believing, with Cambden, 
that this king had an yproperty in the Weſtern Iſles, or 
that he had made a gift of Jona to St Columba when 
he viſited him in that place. . 

With reſpe& to the manners and cuſtoms of the 
iets, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe they were any 
other than thoſe of the old Caledonians and Scots, of 
which many particulars are related in the Greek and 
Roman writers who have occaſion to ſpeak of thoſe 
nations, 

Picrs Wall, in antiquity,. a wall begun by the em · 
ptror Adrian, on the northern bounds of England, to 
Prevent the incurſions of the Picts and Scots. 
1 the emperor Severus, coming into Britain in per- 
on, built it with ſolid ſtone. This wall, part of 


which ſtill 0 
Vor. VII A begun at the entrance of * Sol 
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the Scots army, and were indulged in that requeſt by 


It was- 
frſt made only of turf ſtrengthened with paliſadoes, . 


"+0 

way Frith in Cumberland, and runnin 
extended to the German Ocean, See 
SEVERUS. 

PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a ſubje& re- 
preſented in colours, on wood, canvas, paper, or the 
like. See PainTiNG. 

PICUS, the Woopetcxex, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of picæ. The beak is ſtraight, 
and conſiſts of many fides, and like a wedge at the 
point; the noſtrils are covered with briſtly feathers ; 
the tongue is round like a worm, very long, and ſha 
at the point, which is beſet with briſtles bent back- 
wards. There are 21 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed 
by their colour. The following are 1 in Britain, 
viz. 

I. The viridis, or green woodpecker, weighs fix 
ounces and a half. 8 is 13 inches, the breadth 
20 and a half; the bill is duſky, triangular, and near 
two inches long : the crown of the head is crimſon, 
ſpotted with black ; the eyes are ſurrounded with 
black, and the males have a rich crimſon mark beneath 
the blackneſs. The back, neck, and leſſer coverts of 
the wings, are green :. the rump, of a pale yellow. 
The whole of the under part of the body 1s of a 
very pale-green ; and the thighs and vent are marked 
with duſky lines. The legs and feet are of a einereous 
green. The tail conſiſts of ten Riff feathers, whoſe 
ends are generally broken, as the bird reſts on 
them in climbing : their tips are black ; the reſt of 
each is alternately barred with duſky and deep green. 
Theſe birds feed entirely on inſects; and their prin- 
cipal action is that of climbing up and down the bo- 
dies or boughs of trees: for the firſt purpoſe they are 
provided with a long flender tongue, armed with a 
ſharp bony end barbed on each fide, which by the 
means of a curious apparatus of muſcles they can exert 
at pleaſure, darting it to a great length into the 
clifts of the bark, tranzfixing and drawing out the in- 
ſeas that lurk. there. They make their neſts in the 
hollows of trees: in order therefore to force their way 
to thoſe cavities, their bills are formed ſtrong, very 
hard, and wedge-like at the, end ; Dr Derham ob- 
ſerves, that a neat ridge runs along the top,. as if an 
artiſt had deſigned it 2 ſtrength and beauty. Vet it 
has not power to penetrate a ſound tree: their per- 
foration of any tree is a warning to the owner to throw. 
it down, Their legs are ſhort, but ſtrong; their 
thighs very muſcular :. their toes diſpoſed, two back- 
wards, two forward: the feathers of the tail are very 
ſtiff, ſharp-pointed, and bending downwards. The 
three firſt circumſtances do admirably concur to enable 
them to run up and down the ſides of trees with great 
ſecurity ;. and the ſtrength of the tail ſupports them 
firmly when they continue Jong: in one place, either 
where they find plenty. of ſood, or while they are 
forming an acceſs to the interior part of the timber. 
This Za of the tail makes their: flight very auk- 
ward, as it inclines their body down, and forces them- 
to fly with ſhort and frequent jerks when they would 
aſcend, or even keep in a line. This ſpecies feeds of- 
tener on the ground than any other of the genus: all 
of them make their neſts in the hollows of trees; 
and lay five or fix eggs, of a beautiful ſemi - tranſ- 
parent white. ; 

2. The major, or great ſpotted woodpecker, weighs 
| 34 T two 
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two ounces three quarters; the length is nine inches; 
the breadth is 16. The bill is one and a quarter long, 
of a black horn colour. The irides are red. The fore- 
head is of a pale buff colour; the crown of the head a 
gloſſy black; the hind-part marked with a rich deep 


crimſon ſpot. The cheeks are white ; bounded be- 
neath by a black line that paſſes from the corner of 
the mouth and ſurrounds the hind-part of the head. 
The neck is encircled with a black colour. The throat 
and breaſt are of a yellowiſh white; the vent-feathers 
of a fine light crimſon. The back, rump, and co- 
verts of the tail, and leſſer coverts of the wings, are 
black; the ſcapular feathers and coverts adjoining to 
them, are white. The quill-feathers are black, elegant- 
ly marked on each web with round white ſpots. The 
four middle feathers of the tail are black, the next tip- 
ped with dirty yellow ; the bottoms of the two out- 
moſt, black; the upper parts, a dirty white, The ex- 
terior feathers marked on each web with two black 
ſpots; the next with two on the inner web, and only 
one ou the other. The legs are of a lead colour. The 


female wants that beautiful crimſon ſpot on the head; 


in other reſpects the colours of both agree. This ſpe- 
cies is much more uncommon than the preceding; and 
keeps altogether in the woods. 

3. The medius, or middle-ſized woodpecker, agrees 
with the preceding in colours and ſize, excepting that 
the crown of the head in this is of a rich crimſon; the 
crown of the head in the male of the former, black ; 
and the crimſon 1s in form of a bar on the hind part. 
Birds thus marked have been ſhot in Lancafhire and 
other parts of England ; but Mr Pennant is doubtful 
whether they are varieties, or diſtin& ſpecies. 

4. The minor, or leaſt ſpotted woodpecker, ſcarce 
weighs an ounce : the length is fix inches; the breadth 
eleven. The forchead is of a dirty white: the crown 
of the head (in the male) of a beautiful crimſon : the 
cheeks and fides of the neck are white, bounded by a 
bed of black beneath the former. The hind part of 
the head and neck, and the coverts of the wings, are 
black : the back is barred with black and white : the 
ſcapulars and quill-feathers ſpotted with black and 
white : the four middle feathers of the tail are black; 
the others varied with black and white: the breaſt and 
belly are of a dirty white : the crown of the head (in 
the female) is white; the feet are of a lead colour. It 
has all the characters and actions of the greater kind, 
but is not ſo often met with. OW? 

PICUS (John), earl of Mirandula, a prodigy of 
parts and learning, was the youngeſt child of John 
Francis Picus, =P of Mirandula and Concordia; and 
was born in the year 1463. The progreſs that he 
made in letters was. ſo extremely rapid, that it was 
matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee even a boy one of the 
firſt poets and orators of his age. After viliting the 
moſt famons univerſities of France and. Italy, he went 
to Rome ; where, in 1486, before he was 24 years of 
age, he publiſhed goo propofitions in logic, mathe- 
matics, phyſics, divinity, cabaliftic learning, and ma- 
gic, drawn not only from Greek and Latin, but even 
from Jewiſh and Arabian writers: ſubjoining to his 
advertiſement, that, “ if any philoſopher or divine 
would come to Rome to diſpute with him, upon any 
or all of them, he would defray the expences of 


his journey from the remoteſt corners of Italy,” He 


Wa 
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enjoyed, however, the honour of this diſputatious chal. 5. 
lenge quietly, without danger to his credit ; for eny | 
procured ſome of his propoſitions to be charged with Pim, 
hereſy, and he was forbid to diſpute upon them. 1 
the age of 28, he confined himſelf wholly to the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures ; and undertook to combat the Jew, 
and Mahometans, as well as to confound judicial a. 
ſtrology; but in this intention his credit was alſo ſa. 
ved, tho? with the loſs of his life, by his dying in 1494 
in his 32d year, He was called the phenix of bis age; 
and compoſed a great number of works, which have 
often been priatel both ſeparately and together. 
Picus (John Francis), prince of Mirandula, ne. 
phew of John Picus mentioned above, was born about 
the year 1469. He cultivated learning and the ſciences 
after the example of his uncle; but he had a principa- 
lity and dominions 40 ſuperintend, which involved him 
in great troubles, and at laſt coſt him his life. He waz 
twice driven from his principality, and twice reſto- 
red; and at laſt, in 1533, was, together with his 
eldeſt ſon Albert, aſſaſſinated in his own caſtle by his 
nephew Galeoti. He was a great lover of letters; and 
ſuch of his works as were then compoſed, were inſert- 
ed in the Straſburgh edition of his uncle's in 1504, 
and continued in future impreſſions, beſides ſome 
others, which were never collected. | 
PIECE, in matters of money, fignifies ſometimes 
the ſame thing with ſpecies; and ſometimes, by adding 
the value of the pieces, it is uſed to expreſs ſuch as 
have no other particular name: For the piece of eight, 
or piaſtre, ſee Moxey- Table. bo 191 
Pic, is alſo a kind of money of account, or ra- 
ther a manner of accounting uſed among the negroes 
on the coaſt of Angola in Africa. See MoxEx- Table. 
Piectr, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary or charge. 
— The honourable pieces of the ſhield are the chief, 
feſs, bend, pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, and in 
general all thoſe which may take up one-third of 
the field, when alone, and in what manner ſoever it 
be. See HENAL DRV. 
PrECEs, in the military art, include all ſorts of 
rout guns and mortars. Battering pieces are the 
arger ſort of guns uſed at fieges for making the 
breaches ; ſuch are the 24-pounder and eulverine, the 
one carrying 2 24 and the other an 18 pound ball. 
Field- pieces are 2-· pounders, demiculverines, 6-poun- 
ders, fackers, minions, and 3-pounders, which march 
with the army, and encamp always behind the ſecond 
line, but in day of battle are in the front. —A ſoldier's 
firelock is likewiſe called his piece. ; 
PIEDMONT, a country of Italy, with the title of 
a principality ; bounded on the north by Vallois ; on 
the eaſt, by the duchy of Milan and the duchy of 
Montferrat ; on the ſouth, by the county of Nice and 
the territory of Genoa ; and on the weſt, by Dauphiny 
and Savoy. It comprehends 1 1 ſmall provinces, Pied- 
mont Proper, the valleys between France and Italy, 
the valley of Saluza, the county of Nice, the oy 
ſate of Suſa, the duchy of Aoſt, the Canavele, the 
lordſhip of Verſail, the county of At, and the Langes. 
It was formerly a part of Lombardy; but now belong? 
to the king of Sardinia ; and lies at the foot of : 
Alps, which ſeparate France from Italy. It 2 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It contains 2 
high mountains; among which there are rich and = 


Mont, 
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pieria ful valleys, As pleaſant and populous as any part of 


Italy. Ia the mountains are mines of ſeveral kinds, 


dre. and the foreſts afford a great deal of game. The 
— piedmonteſe have more ſenſe than the Savoyards, but 


then they are not ſo fincere. They are generally 
ſtrongly attached to the Roman Catholic religion; and 
carry on ſo great a trade in raw filk, that the Engliſh 
alone have purchaſed to the value of 200,000 pounds 
in a year. Befides this, they have corn, rice, wine, 
fruits, hemp, flax, and cattle. Their ſovereign is the 


king of Sardinia; who generally reſides at 'Furin, the 


capital of this country. The valleys between France 
and Italy are inhabited by the Vaudeſe, who are Pro- 
teſtants. Towards the end of the laſt century, the 
French king perſuaded the duke of Savoy to drive 
them out of the country, in conſequence of which 
20,000 of them retired to Germany, England, and 
Holland; and yet they are not at all extirpated, tho” 
they are obliged to have a Roman Catholic church in 
every pariſh. | 

PIERIA (anc. geog.), a diftri of Macedonia, con- 
tained between the mouths of the rivers Ludias and 
Peneus ; extended by Strabo beyond the Ludias, to 
the river Axios on the north, . on the ſouth no far- 
ther than the Aliacmon, along the weft fide of the Si- 
nus Thermaicus. Another Pieria of Syria, the north 
part of Seleucis, or the Antiochena, ſituate on the Si- 
nus Iſſicus, and lying next Cilicia to the north-weſt. 

PIERIS (anc. geog.), a mountain which is thought 
to have given name to Pieria of Macedonia; taking its 
name from Pierus a poet, who was the firſt that ſa- 
crificed to the Muſes, thence called Pzerides, if cre- 
dit may be given to an ancient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal. 

PIEPOUDRE (Court of), the loweſt, and at 
the ſame time the moſt expeditious, court of juſtice 
known to the law of England. It is called yritrouDRE, 
(curia pedis pulverizati), from the duſty feet of the 
luitors ; or, according to Sir Edward Coke, becauſe 
juſtice is there done as ſpeedily as duſt can fall from 
the foot: Upon the ſame principle that juſtice a- 
mong the Jews was adminiſtered in the gate of the 
city, that the proceedings might be the more ſpeedy, 
as well as public. But the etymology given us by a 
learned modern writer is much more ingenious and ſa- 
tis factory; it being derived, according to him, from 
picd puldreaux, e pedlar,” in old French, and there- 
tore lignifying the court of ſuch petty chapmen as re- 
ſort to fairs or markets. It is a court of record, inci- 


dent to every fair and market; of which the ſteward of 
him who owns or has the toll of the market, is the 


judge. It was inſtituted to adminiſter juſtice for all 
commercial injuries done in that very fair or market, 
and not in any preceding one. So that the injury muſt 
be done, complained of, heard, and determined, with- 
in the compaſs of one and the ſame day, unleſs the fair 
continues longer, The court hath cognizance of all 
matters of contract that can poſſibly ariſe within the 
breeinct of that fair or market; and the plaintiff muſt 
make oath that the cauſe of an action aroſe there. 
'rom this court a writ of error lies, in the nature of 
an appeal, to the courts at Weſtminſter. The reaſon 
ot its inſtitution ſeems to have been, to do juſtice ex- 
peditiouſly among the variety of perſons that reſort 
nr diltant places to a fair or market; ſince it is pro- 
able, that no other inferior court might be able to 
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ſerve its proceſs, or execute its judgments, on both or 
perhaps either of the parties; and therefore, unleſs this 
court had been erected, the complaint muſt neceſſarily 
have reſorted even in the firſt inſtance to ſome ſuperior 
judicature. a 


W 


PIER, in building, denotes a maſs of ſtone, &c. 


oppoſed by way of fortreſs to the force of the ſea, or a 
ou river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lie at har- 


our in any haven. 

PIERIDES, in fabulous biſtory, the daughters of 
Pierus a Macedonian prince, preſuming to diſpute with 
the muſes for the prize of poetry, were turned in- 
to magpies. The name of Pierides was alſo given to 
the mules, from mount Pieris in Theſſaly, which was 
conſecrated to them ; or, according to others, from 
Pierus, a Theſſalian poet, who was the firſt who ſacri- 
ficed to them. See Pitris. 

PIERINO Dr Vaca, an eminent Italian painter, 
born of poor parents in Tuſcany, about the year 1 500. 
He was placed apprentice with a grocer in Florence, 
and got ſome inſtructions from the painters to whom 
he was ſent with colours and pencils; but a painter 


named Vapa taking him to Rome, he was called De 


Vaga, from living with him, his real name being Bus- 
nacorſi, He ſtudied afatomy with the ſciences neceſ- 
ſary for his profeſſion ; and had ſomewhat of every 


thing that was good in his compoſitions, After Ra- 


phael's death, he joined with Julio Romano and Fran- 
ciſco Penni to finiſh the works in the Vatican which 
were left imperfe& by their common maſter; and to 
confirm their friendſhip, married Penni's ſiſter. He 
gained the higheſt reputation by his performances in 
the palace of prince Doria at Genoa :. but the multi- 


plicity of his buſineſs and the vivacity of his imagina- 


tion, drained his ſpirits in the flower of his age; for he 
died in the year 1547. 

PIETISTS, a religious ſet ſprung up among the 
Proteſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a kind of mean 


between the Quakers of England, and the Quietiſts of 


the Romiſh church. 


They deſpiſe all ſorts of eccleſiaſtical polity, all 


ſchool theology, and all forms and ceremonies, and 
ive themſelves up to contemplation and the myltic 
— y. | 
PIG, in zoology. See Sus. 
Guinea- Piq. See Mus. 
Pio of Lead, the eighth part of a fother, amount- 
ing to 250 pounds weight. 
PIGEON, in ornithology. See CoLumpa. 
Carrier-PiGEOoN. See CARRIER, and COLUMBA, 
PIGMENTS, preparations uſed by painters, dyers, 
&c. to impart colours to bodies, or to imitate parti- 


cular colours. Sce CoLour- Making, and DreixG. 
PI-HAHIROTH, (Moſes); underſtood to be a 


mouth or narrow paſs between two mountains, called 


Chiroth, or Eiroth, and lying not far from the bottom 


of the weſtern coaſt of the Arabian gulf; before which 


mouth the children of Iſrael encamped, juſt before their 
entering the Red Sea, (Wells). | 


PIKE, in ichthyology. See Esox. | 
'The pike never ſwims in ſhoals as moſt other fiſh do, 


but always lies alone; and is fo bold and ravenous, that 
he will ſeize upon almoſt any thing leſs than himſelf. 
This fiſh breeds but once in a year, which is in March. 
It is found in almoſt all freſh waters; but is very dif- 
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ferent in goodneſs, according to the nature of the places 
where it livres. The fineſt pike are thoſe which feed 


in clear rivers; thoſe in ponds and meres are inferior to 
theſe, and the worſt of all are thoſe of the fen ditches. 


They are very plentiful in theſe laſt places, where the 


water is foul and coloured ; and their food, fuch as 
frogs and the like, very plentiful, but very coarſe; fo 
that they grow large, but are yellowiſh and high-bel- 
lied, and differ greatly from thoſe which live in the 
clearer waters. — i 

The fiſhermen have two principal ways of catching 
the pike; by the ledger, and by the walking-bait. 

The ledger · bait is fixed in one certain place, and 
may continue while the angler is abſent. This muſt be 
a live bait, a fiſh or frog : and among fiſh, the dace, 
roach, and gudgeon, are the beſt; of Gon, the only 
caution is to chooſe the largeſt and yelloweſt that can 
be met with. If the bait be a fiſh, the hook is to be 
ſtuck through the upper lip, and the line muſt be 14 
yards at leaſt in length; the other end of this is to be 
tied to a bough of a tree, or to a ſtick driven into the 
ground near the pike's haunt, and all the line wound 
round a forked ſtick, except about helf a yard. The 
bait will by this means keep playing fo mnch under wa- 
ter, and the pike will foon lay hold of it. 

If the bait be a frog, then the arming wire of the 
hook ſhould be put in at the mouth, and out at the 


fide; and with a needle and fome ftrong filk, the hin- 


der- leg of one fide is to be faſtened by one ſtitch to the 
wire-arming of the hook. The pike will ſoon ſeize 


this, and muft have line enough to give him leave to 


get to his haunt and poach the bait, 

The trolling for pike is a pleaſant method alſo of ta- 
king them: in this a dead bait ſerves, and none is fo 
proper as a gudgeon. 

This is to be pulled about in the water till the pike 
ſeizes it; and then it is to have line enough, and time 
to ſwallow it: the hook is ſmall for this ſport, and has 
a ſmooth piece of lead fixed at its end to fink the bait; 
and the line is very long, and runs through a ring at 
the end of the rod, which muſt not be too ſlender at 
top. | 

The art of feeding pike, ſo as to make them very 
fat, is the giving them eels; and without this it is not 
to be done under a very long time; otherwiſe perch, 
while ſmall, and their prickly fins tender, are the beſt 
ſood for them. Bream put into a pike-pond are a very 
proper food: they will breed freely, and their young 
ones make excellent food for the pike, who will take 
care that they ſhall not increafe over much. The nu- 
merous ſhoals of roaches and ruds, which are continu- 
ally changing place, and often in floods get into the 
pike's quarters, are food for them for long time. 

Pike, when uſed to be fed by hand, will come up to 
the very ſhore, and take the food that is given them 

out vf the fingers of the feeder. It is wonderful to 


ſee with what courage they will do this, after a while 


practiſing; and it is a very diverting fight when there 
are ſeveral of them nearly of the ſame ſize, to ſee what 
ftriving and fighting there will be for the beſt bits 
when they are thrown in. The moſt convenient place 
1s near the mouth of the pond, and where there is 
about half a yard depth of water; for, by that means, 
the offal of the feedings will all lie in one place, and 
the deep water will ſerve for a place to retire into and 
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is fixed on the muzzle of the firelock, is ſubſtituted in 


vated; the belly leſs ſha 
_ chard is placed exactly in the centre of gravity, ſo that 


after Chriſtmas. Their winter retreat is the ſame with 


the ſame +. They affect, during ſummer, a warmer la- + See Cl» 


F I E 
reſt in, and will be always clean and in order. 5 
Carp will be fed in the ſame manner as pike; 2d 
though by nature à fiſh as remarkably ſhy and timo. Filth 
rous as the pike is bold and fearleſs, yet by cuſtom —— 
= will _ 5 their food out of the perſon's 
and; and will, like the pike, quarrel amon 
en e 
PIKE, in war, an offenſive weapon, confiſting of a 
wooden ſhaft, 12 or 14 feet long, with a flat ſteel head 
pointed, called the econ This weapon was lon * 
ufe among the infantry; but now the bayonet, which 


its ſtead, It is ſtill uſed by ſome of the officers of in. 
fantry, under*the name of ſponton.— The Macedonian 
phalanx was a battalion of pike- men. 

PILASTER, in architecture. See there, ne 55. 

PILCHAR D, in ichthyology, a fiſh which has a 
general likeneſs to the herring, but differs in ſome par- 
ticulars very eſſential. The body of the pilchard is leſs 
compreſſed than that of the herring, being thicker and 
rounder : the noſe is ſhorter in proportion, and turns 
up: the under jaw is ſhorter. The back is more ele- 
rp: the dorſal fin of the pil- 


when taken up by it, the body preſerves an equilibri- 
um, whereas that of the herring dips at the head: The 
fcales of the pilchard adhere very - cloſely, whereas 
thoſe of the herring very eaſily drop off. The pil- 
chard is in general leſs than the herring ; but it is fat- 
ter, or more full of oil. 

The pilchard appears in vaſt ſhoals off the Corniſh 
coaſts about the middle of July, diſappearing the be- 
ginning of winter, yet ſometimes a few return again 


that of the herring, and their motives for migrating 


titude; for they are not found in any quantities on 5e. 
any of our coaſts except thoſe of Cornwall, that is to 
ſay, from Fowey barbour to the Scilly iſles, between 
which places the ſhoals keep ſhifting for ſome weeks. 
The approach of the pilchard is known by much the 
ſame figns as thoſe that indicate the arrival of the her- 
ring. Perſons, called in Cornwall huers, are placed on 
the cliffs, to point to the boats ſtationed off the land 
the courſe of the fiſh, By the 1ſt of James I. c. 23, 
fiſhermen are empowered to go on the grounds of others 
to hue, without being liable to actions of treſpals, 
which before occafioned frequent lawſuits. 
The emoluments that accrue to the inhabitants of 
that county are great, and are beſt expreſſed in the 
words of Dr W. Borlaſe, in his' account of the Pil- 
chard Fiſhery. It employs a great number of men 
on the ſea, training them thereby to naval affairs; em- 
ploys men, women, and children, at land, in falting) 
preſſing, waſhing, and cleaning, in making boats, vets, 
ropes, caſks, and all the trades depending on their con- 
ſtruction and ſale. The poor is fed with the offals of 
the captures ; the land with the refuſe of the fiſh and 
ſalt ; the merchant finds the gains of commiſſion an 
honeſt commerce; the fiſherman, the gains of the 
fiſh. Ships are often freighted hither with falt, a0 
into foreign countries with the fiſh, carrying off at 
the ſame time part of our tin. The uſual produce 
of the number of hogſheads exported each years or 


ten years, from 1747 (61750 incluſive, * 


Pile, 


PI % 


four ports of Fowy, Falmouth, Penzance, and St Ives, 
it appears that Fowy has exported yearly 1732 hogs- 
heads; Falmouth, 14,631 hogſheads and two-thirds; 
Penzance and Mounts-Bay, 12,149 hogſheads and one- 
third; St Ives, 1282 hogſheads: in all amounting to 
29,795 hogſheads. Every hogſhead for ten years laſt 
paſt, together with the bounty allowed for every hogs- 
head exported, and the oil made out of each hogſhead, 
has amounted, one year with another at an average, 
to the price of 1/. 13s. 3d.; ſo that the caſh paid for 
pilchards exported has, at a medium, annually amount» 
ed to the ſum of 49,532/. 107.“ The numbers that 
are taken at one ſhooting out of the nets, is amazingly 
great. Mr Pennant ſays, that Dr Borlaſe aſſured him, 
that on the 5th of October 1767, there were at one 
time incloſed in St Ives's Bay 7000 hogſheads, each 
bogſhead containing 35,000 fiſh, in all 245, ooo, ooo. 

PILE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, 
contracting from the chief, and terminating in a point 
towards the bottom of the ſhield. 

Pitt, in antfquity, a pyramid built of wood, on 
which the bodies of the deceaſed were laid in order to 
be burnt. | | 

Pix E, in building, is uſed for a large ſtake rammed 
into the ground in the bottom of rivers, or in marſhy 
land, for a foundation to build upon. 

Pile is alſo uſed among architects for a maſs of build- 


PrLE, in coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, which, 
in the old way of coining with the hammer, contained 
the arms or other figure and inſcription to be ſtruck 
on the coin, See Coin Aas. 

Accordingly we ſtill call the arms-fide of a piece of 
money the pile, and the head the creſ; becauſe in an- 
cient coin, a croſs uſually took the place of the head 


in ours. 
PiLz- Engine, a very curious machine invented by 


Mr Vauloue for driving the piles of Weſtminſter bridge. 


It is repreſented Plate CCXLV. A is a great up- 
right. ſhaſt or axle, on which are the great wheel B, 
and the drum C, turned by horſes joined to the bars 
8. 8. The wheel B turns the trundle X, on the top 
of whoſe axis is the fly O, which ſerves to regulate the 
motion, and alſo to act againſt the horſes, and to keep 
them from falling when the heavy ram Q is diſcharged 
to drive the pile P down into the mud in the bottom 
of the river. The drum C is looſe upon the ſhaft A, 
but is locked to the wheel B by the bolt Y. On this 


Crum the great rope HH is wound ; one end of the 


rope being fixed to the drum, and the other to the fol- 
lower G, to which it is conveyed over the pulleys I and 
In the follower G is contained the tongs F, that 
takes hold of the ram Q by the ftaple R, for drawin 
'tup. Dis a ſpiral or fuly fixed to the drum, on which 
's wound the ſmall rope 'Þ that goes over the pulley U, 
_ the pulley V, and is faſtened to the top of the 
"ame at 7. To the pulley-block V is hung the coun- 
&poiſe W. which hinders the follower T from acce- 
rating as it goes down to take hold of the ram; for 
as the follower tends to acquire velocity in its deſcent, 


_ T winds downwards upon the fuſy, on a larger 
1 * radius, by which means the eterpoife W 
ron 


g ger and ſtronger againſt it; and ſo allows it 
come down with only a moderate and uniform velo- 


. 
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city. The bolt Y locks the drum to the great wheel, 
being puſhed upward by the ſmall lever 2, which goes 
through a mortoiſe in the ſhaft A, turns upon a pin in 
the bar 3, fixed to the great wheel B, and has a weight 
4, which always tends to puſh up the bolt Y through 
the wheel into the drum. L is the great lever turn- 
ing on the axis , and reſting upon the forcing bar 
»5, which goes through a hollow in the ſhaft A, and 

ars up the little lever 2. 

By the horſes goivg round, the great rope H is 
wound about the drum C, and the ram Q is drawn up 
by the tongs F in the follower G, until the tongs comes 
between the inclined planes E; which, by ſhutting the 
tongs at the top, opens it at the foot, and diſcharges 
the ram which falls down between the guides 4b upon 


the pile P, and drives it by a few ſtrokes as far into the 


mud as it will go; after which, the top part is ſawed 
off cloſe to the mud by an engine for that purpoſe. 
Immediately after the ram is diſcharged, the piece 6 
upon the follower G takes hold of the ropes aa, which 
raiſe the end of the lever L, and cauſe its end N to de- 
ſcend and preſs down the forcing bar 5 upon the little 


lever 2, which, by pulling down the bolt V, unlocks the 


drum C from the great wheel B; and then the follower 
being at liberty, comes down by its own weight to the 
ram; and the lower ends of the tongs flip over the 
ſtaple R, and the weight of their heads cauſes them to 
fall outward, and ſhuts upon it. Then the weight 4 
puſhes up the bolt Y into the drum, which Jocks it 
to the great wheel, and ſo the ram is drawn up as be- 
fore. 

As the follower comes down it cauſes the drum to 
turn backward, and unwinds the rope from it, whilſt 
the horſes, great wheel, trundle and fly, go on with an 
uninterrupted motion; and as the drum is turning back- 
ward, the counterpoiſe W is drawn up, and its rope T 
wound upon the ſpiral fuſy D. 

There are ſeveral holes in the under ſide of the drum, 
and the bolt Y always takes the firſt one that it finds 
when the drum ſtops by the ſalling of the follower up- 
on the ram; until which ſtoppage the bolt has not time 
to ſlip into any of the holes. 

This engine was placed upon a barge on the water, 
and ſo was eaſily conveyed to any place defired. The 


ram was a ton weight; and the guides 65, by which it 


was let fall, were 30 feet high. 

PILES, in medicine, the ſame with hzmorrhoids. 
See Mevicine, n* 354, 358. | 

PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign coun- 
tries to viſit boly places, and to pay his devotion to the 
reliques of dead ſaints, See PILGRIMAGE. 

The word is formed from the Flemiſh pe/grim, or 
Italian pelegrins, which fignifies the fame; and thoſe 
originally Tow the Latin peregrinus, a © ſtranger or 
traveller,” 

PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious diſcipline, 
which conſiſts in taking a journey to ſome holy place, 
in order to adore the relies of ſome deceaſed faint. Pil- 
grimages began to be made about the middle ages of 
the church; but they were moſt in vogue aſter the 
end of the 11th century, when every one was for viſit- 
ing places of devotion, not excepting kings and princes 
themſelves; and even biſhops made no difficulty of be- 
ing abſent from their churches on the ſame account. 


The 


File 
1 | 
Pilgrimage. 1 


P 1 1b 


Pilkington The places moſt viſited were Jeruſalem, Rome, Com- 


l 
Pillory. 


were at length totally ſeparated, on the 


.there be a pillar in it or not. 


poſtella, and Tours; but the greateſt numbers now re- 
ſort to Loretto, in order to viſit the *chamber of the 
bleſſed virgin, in which ſhe was born, and brought up 
her ſon Jeſus till he was 12 years of age. 
PILKINGTON (Lztitia), a famous poetical ge- 


-nius, the daughter of Dr Van Lewin, a phyſician of 


Dublin, where ſhe was born in 1712. She was mar- 
ried very young to the rev. Matthew Pilkington, a poet 
alſo of no inconſiderable merit; and theſe two wits, as 
is often the caſe, lived very unhappily together. They 

Puſband acci- 
dentally diſcovering a gentleman in her bedchamber at 
two o'clock in the morning; a circumſtance which ſhe 
accounted for in a very unſatisfactory manner. The 
ſtory is told at large in her Memoirs; where ſhe ſays, 
« Lovers of learning, I am ſure, will pardon me, as I 


ſolemnly declare it was the attractive charms of a new 


book, which the gentleman would not lend me, but 
conſented to ſtay till I read it through, that was 
the ſole motive of my detaining him.” As there are 
not wanting ſome who form objections to the marry- 
ing learned wives, the chance of ſuch literary appoint- 


ments may perhaps be added to the lift of them. Af- 


ter this unlucky adventure, Mrs Pilkington came to 


London; and having recourſe to her pen for ſubſiſt- 


ence, through the means of Colley Cibber, ſhe lived 
ſome time on the contributions of the great. She was 


however thrown into the Marſhalſea for debt; and be- 
ing ſet at liberty, opened a pamphlet _P 


She raiſed 
at length a handſome ſubſcription for her Memoirs ; 
which are written with great ſprightlineſs and wit, 
containing ſeveral entertaining anecdotes of dean Swift, 
with whom ſhe was. intimate, at well as many pretty 


little pieces of her poetry. This ingenious but unhapp 


woman is ſaid at laſt to have killed herſelf with drink- 
ing, at Dublin, in 1750. 

PILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine reſemblin 
a little batl, to be ſwallowed whole; invented for ſuch 
as cannot take bitter and ill-taſted medicinal draughts; 
as alſo to keep in readineſs for occaſional uſe without 
decaying, Sce PHARMACY, n“ 854, &c. 

PILLAR, in architecture. See ArcniTECTURE, 
n* 38. : 
PiLLAR, in the manege, is the centre of the ring, or 
manege-ground, round which a horſe turns, whether 
Beſides this, there are 
pillars on the circumference or ſides of the manege- 
ground, placed at certain diftances, by two and two, 
trom whence they are called the two pillars, to di- 
tinguiſn them from that of the centre. The uſe 
of the pillar in the centre, is for regulating the ex- 
tent of ground, that the manege upon the volts 
may be performed with method and juſtneſs, and that 
they may work in a ſquare, by rule and meaſure, 
upon the four lines of the volts; and alſo to break 
unruly high-mettled horſes, without endangering the 
rider. The two pillars are placed at the diſtance of 
two or three paces one from the other, and the horſe 
1s put between thoſe, to teach him to riſe before, and 
yerk out behind, and put himſelf upon raiſed airs, &c. 
either by the aids, or chaſtiſements. | 

PILLORY, (colliftrigium, * collum ſtringens;“ 
pilloria, from the French pilleur, i. e. depeculator, or 
Pelari; derived from the Greek Tv», janua, a . door,” 
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becauſe one ſtanding on the pillory puts his head 80 Pla. 


it were through a door; and o, video), is an engine — 


made of wood to puniſh offenders, by expoling them to 
public view, and rendering them infamous. There is à 
Natute of the pillory, 51 Hen. III. And by ſtatute it is 
appointed for bakers, foreſtallers, and thoſe who uſe 
falſe weights, perjury, forgery, &c. 3 Inſt. 219. Lords 
of leets are to have a pillory and tumbrel, or it will be 
the cauſe of forfeiture of the leet ; and a vill may be 
1 by preſcription to provide a pillory, &c. 2 Haul. 

C. 73. 

PILOT, the officer who ſuperintends the naviga- 
tion, either upon the ſea-coaſt or on the main ocean, 
It is, however, more particularly applied by our mari. 
ners to the perſon charged with the direction of a ſhip's 
courſe on or near the ſea- coaſt, and into the roads, 
bays, rivers, havens, &c. within his reſpeRive diſtri, 

Pilots of ſhips, taking upon them to conduct any ſhip 
from Dover, &c. to any place up the river Thames, 
are to be firſt examined and approved by the maſter 
and wardens of the ſociety of Trinity Houſe, &c. or 
ſhall forfeit tol. for the firſt offence, 201. for the ſe- 
cond, and 4ol. for every other offence; one moiety to 
the informer, the other to the maſter and wardens; but 
any maſter or mate of a ſhip, may pilot his own veſlel 
up the river: and if any ſhip be loſt through the ne- 
gligence of any pilot, be ſhall be for ever after diſabled 


to act as a pilot. 3 Geo. I. c. 13. Alſo the Lord War. 


den of the Cinque Ports may make rules for govern- 
ment of pilots, and order a ſufficient number to ply at 
ſea to conduct ſhips up to the Thames: 7 Geo. I. c. 21. 
No perſon ſhall a& as a pilot on the Thames, &c. (ex- 
cept in collier ſhips) without a licence from the maſter 
and wardens of Trinity-Houſe at Deptford, on pain of 
forfeiting 201. And pilots are to be ſubjeQ to the go- 
vernment of that corporation; and pay ancient dues, 
not exceeding 18. in the pound, out of wages, for the 
uſe of the poor thereof. Stat. 5 Geo. II. c. 20. 

By the laws of France, no perſon ſhall be received 
as pilot, till he has made ſeveral voyages, and paſſed a 
ſtri& examination: and after that, on his return in long 
YOYagess he is to lodge a copy of his journal in the ad- 
miralty: and if a pilot occafion the loſs of a ſhip, he 
is to pay 100 livres fine, and to be for ever deprived of 
the exerciſe of pilotage ; and if he doth it deſignedly, 
be puniſhed with death. Lex. Mercat. 70, 71. 

The laws of Oleron ordain, That if any pilot deſign- 
edly miſguide a ſhip, that it may be caft away, he ſhall 
be put to a rigorous death, and hung in chains; and 
if the lord of a place, where a ſhip be thus loſt, abet 
ſuch villains in order to have a ſhare of the wreck, 
ſhall be apprehended, and. all his goods forfeited for 
the ſatisfaQion of the perſons ſuffering ; and his per- 
ſon ſhall be faſtened to a flake in the midſt of bis own 
manſion, which, being fired on the four corners, 1 
be burned to the ground, and he with it. Leg. . 
c. 25. And if the fault of a pilot be ſo notoriovs, 
the ſhip's crew ſee an apparent wreck, they ma) 
him to the hatches, and ſtrike off his head ; but ! : 
common law denies this haſty execution: an Agence 
pilot is ſentenced to paſs thrice under the ſhip's Kc! 
by the laws of Denmark. Lex Mercat. 70- F 

The regulations, with regard to pilots 10 the ro) 
navy, are as follow: The commanders of the Ss 
ſhips, in order to give all reaſonable encouragemen "| 


Pilot 
: 


mpine| 


Pilot 
. 


mpine 


PI M 


ful a body of men as pilots, and to remove all 
4 objeRtions to his Majeſty's ſervice, are ſtrictly 


ll. charged to treat them with good uſage, and an equal 


ith warrant-officers. 

2 purſer of the ſhip is always to have a ſet of 
bedding provided on board for the pilots; and the cap- 
tain is to order the boatſwain to ſupply them with ham- 
mocs, and a convenient place to he in, near their duty, 
and apart from the common men; which bedding and 
hammocs are to be returned when the pilots leave the 
" A pilot, when conducting one of his Majeſty's 
ſhips in pilot- water, ſhall have the ſole charge and com- 
mand of the ſhip, and may give orders for ſteering, ſet- 
ting, trimming, or furling the ſails; tacking the ſhip; 
or whatever concerns the navigation : and the captain 
is to take care that all the officers and crew obey his 
orders. But the captain is diligently to obſerve the 
conduct of the pilot; and if he judges him to behave ſo 
ill as to bring the ſhip into danger, he may remove him 
from the command and charge of the ſhip, and take 
ſuch methods for her preſervation as ſhal} be judged 
neceſſary ; remarking upon the log-book, the exact 
hour and time when the pilot was removed from his of- 
fice, and the reaſons aſſigned for it. 

« Captains of the king's ſhips, employing pilots in 
foreign parts of his majeſty's dominions, ſhall, after 
performance of the ſervice, give a certificate thereof to 
the pilot, which being produced to the proper naval 
officer, he ſhall cauſe the ſame to be immediately paid ; 
but if there be no naval- officer there, the captain of his 


majeſty's ſhip ſhall pay him, and ſend the proper vouch- 


ers, with his bill, to the navy-board, in order to be 
paid as bills of exchange. 

« Captains of his majeſty*s ſhips, employing foreign 
pilots to carry the ſhips they command into or out of 
foreign ports, ſhall pay them the rates due by the eſta- 
bliſhment or cuſtom of the country, before they diſ- 
charge them; whoſe receipts being duly vouched, and 
ſent, with a certificate of the ſervice performed, to the 
navy-board, they ſhall cauſe them to be paid with the 
ſame exactneſs as they do bills of exchange.” Regu- 
lations and Inſtructiont of the Sea-ſervice, &c. 

PIMENTO, in botany, Jawyaica PEPPER, or All- 
ſpice. See MyrTvus, of which dt is a ſpecies. 

The fruits are gathered when green, and are expo- 
ſed to the ſun for many days on cloths, frequently 


ſhaking and turning them till they are thoroughly 


dry: great care is taken that they be not wetted by 
the morning and evening dews; and when thus dry, 
they are ſent over to us. | 

Pimento abounds with a fragrant eſſential oil, which 
is ſeparated in great quantity in diſtillation, and is ſo 
heavy that it ſinks in water. This ſpice is much uſed 
in our foods, and ſometimes in medicine: it is indeed 
a very good aromatic, and imitates the flavour of all 
the reſt ; ſo that the eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper is 


frequently ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe drawn from 


the more coſtly ſpices. | 
PIMPINELLA, BURNET SAXIFRAGE ; a genus of 
1 digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
4 plants. There are ſeven ſpecics ;- the moſt remark- 
able of which are, 1. The major, or greater burnet 
d. se rowing naturally in chalky woods, and on 
e lides of the banks near hedges, in ſeveral parts of 
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England. The lower leaves of this ſort are winged; Pimpinella. 


the lobes are deeply ſawed on their edges, and ſit 
cloſe to the midrib, of a dark green. The ſtalks are 
more than a foot high, dividing into four or five 
branches. The lower part of the ſtalk is garniſhed 
with winged leaves, ſhaped like thoſe at the bottom, 
but ſmaller : thoſe upon the branches are ſhort and 
trifid : the branches are terminated by ſmall umbels of 
white flowers, which are compoſed of ſmaller umbels 
or rays. The flowers have five heart-ſhaped petals, 
which turn inward, andare ſucceeded by two narrow, 
oblong, channelled ſeeds, 2. The aniſum, or com- 
mon aniſe, is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in Egypt; but is cultivated in Malta and Spain, from 
whence the ſeeds are annually imported into Britain, 
The lower leaves of this plant are divided into three 
lobes, which are deeply cut on their edges: the ſtalk 
rifes a foot and a half high, dividing into ſeveral ſlen - 
der branches garniſhed with narrow leaves, cut into 
three or four narrow ſegments, terminated by pretty 
large looſe umbels, compoſed of ſmaller umbels or 
rays, which ſtand on pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh white; the ſeeds 
are oblong and ſwelling.— The former ſpecies requires 
no culture; the latter is too tender to be cultivated 
for profit in this country, However, the ſeeds will 
come up if ſown, in the beginning of April, upon a 
warm border. When they come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, and kept clear of weeds ; which is all the 
culture they require. | 
Uses. Both theſe ſpices are uſed in medicine. The 
roots of pimpinella have a grateful, warm, very pun- 
pent taſte, which is entirely extracted by reQitied (pi- 
rit: in diſtillation the menſtruum ariſes, leaving all 
that it had taken up from the root united into a pun- 
gent aromatic reſin. This root promiſes, from its 
enſible qualities, to be a medicine of conſiderable uti - 
lity, though little regarded in common practice: the 
only officinal compoſition in which it is an ingredient 
is the pulvis ari compeſitus. Stahl, Hoffman, and 
other German phyſicians, are extremely fond of it; 
and recommend it as an excellent ſtomachic, reſolvent, 
detergent, diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexipharmac. 
They frequently gave it, and not without ſucceſs, ia 
ſcorbutic and cutaneous diſorders, foulneſs of the 
blood and juices, tumours and obſtructions of the 
glands, and diſeaſes proceeding from a deficiety of 
the fluid ſecretions in general. Boerhaave directs the 
uſe of this medicine in aſthmatic and hydropic caſes, 
where the ſtrongeſt reſolvents are indicated: the form 
he prefers is a watery infuſion 5 but the ſpirituous 
tincture poſſeſſes the virtues of the root in much greater 
perfection. ; 
Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant 
warm taſte, accompanied with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their flavour, reQufied 
ſpirit the whole. | | 
Theſe ſeeds are in the number of the four greater 
hot ſeeds : their principal uſe is in cold flatulent diſ- 
orders, where tenacious phlegm abounds, and in the 
ripes to which young children are ſubject. Frederic 
Floffman ſtrongly recommends them in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, diarrbœas, and for ſtrengthening the tone 


of the viſcera in general; and thinks they well de- 


ſerve the appellation given them by Helmond, »te/#i- 
| no rum 
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norum ſola men. The ſmaller kind of aniſeeds brought 


Pindar, from Spain are preferred. 


PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary inſtrument, 
made of braſs wire, chiefly uſed by women in adjuſt- 
ing their dreſs. | ' 

The perfection of pins conſiſts in the ſtiffneſs of the 
wire and its ſmoothneſs, in the heads being well 
turned, and in the fineneſs of the points. The Lon- 
don pointing and whitening are in moſt repute ; be- 
cauſe the pin-makers in that city, in pointing, uſe 
two ſteel mills ; one of which forms the point, and the 
other takes of all irregularities, and renders it {ſmooth 
and as it were poliſhed. In whitening, they uſe block- 
tin granulated ; whereas in other countries they are 
ſaid to uſe a mixture of tin, lead, and quick ſilver. 
The conſumption of pins is incredible, and there is no 
commodity {old cheaper. The number of hands em- 


ployed in this manufacture is very great, each pin 


aſſing through the hands of. fix different workmen, 
— the drawing of the braſs wire and the ſticking 
of the pin in the paper. 

PIN (Lewis Ellies du), a very learned French 
writer, was born at Paris in 1657. In 1685 he un- 
dertook to publiſh an univerſal 5b;b/iothegque of all the 
eceleſiaſtical writers, containing the hiſtory of their 
lives, &c. ; which vaſt defign he accordingly accom- 
pliſhed. The freedom our author uſed in his judge- 
ments on the ſtyle, character, and doctrine of the ec- 
clefiaſtical writers, having diſpleaſed ſome perſons, it 
was complained of to the archbiſhop of Paris, who 
publiſhed a decree or ordonnance againſt it, To this 
decree was annexed Mr du Pin's retractation; not- 
withſtanding which, his work was ſuppreſſed by an 
arret of parliament. However, he continued it un- 
der another title. His many different books ſhew his 
prodigious readineſs in compoſing. He was at the 
ſame time a divine, canoniſt, hiſtorian, critic, and 
philoſopher. At laſt being exhauſted by his labours, 
and by a _— which contributed to ſhorten his 
days, he died in 1719. 5. 

PINDAR, the prince of lyric poets, was born at 
Thebes, about 520 years B. C. He received his firſt 
muſical inſtructions from his father, who was a flute- 
player by profeſſion ; after which, according to Sui- 
das, he was placed under Myrtis, a lady of diſtin - 
guiſhed abilities in lyric poetry. It was during this 
period that he become acquainted with the poeteſs 
Corinna, who was likewiſe a ſtudent under Myrtis. 
Plutarch tells us, that Pindar profited from the leſ- 
fons which Corinna, more advanced in her ſtudies, 
gave him at this ſchool, It is very natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the firſt poetical effuſions of a genius ſo 
full of fire and imagination as that of Pindar would 
de wild and luxuriant; and Lucian has preſerved fix 
verſes, ſaid to have been the exordium of his firſt eſ- 
fay ; in which he crowded almoſt all the ſubjeRs for 
ſong which ancient hiſtory and mythology then fur- 
niſned. Upon communicating this attempt to Corin- 
na, ſhe told him, ſmiling, that he ſhould ſow with 
the hand, and not empty his whole ſack at once. Pin- 
dar, however, ſoon quitted the leading - ſtrings of theſe 
ladies; his poctical nurſes, and became the diſciple of 
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Simonides, now arrived at extreme old age; af 
which he ſoon ſurpaſſed all his matters, _ MY 


great reputation over all Greece: but, like a true 
prophet, he was leſs honoured in his own country than 
elſewhere ; for at Thebes he was frequently pronoun- 
ced to be vanquiſhed, in the muſical and poetical con- 
teſts, by candidates of inferior merit. 

The cuſtom of having theſe public trials of ill in 
all the great cities of — was now fo prevalent 
that but little fame was to be acquired by a muſician 


or poet, any other way than by entering the liſts ; 


and we find, that both Myrtis and Corinna publicly 
diſputed the prize with him at Thebes. He obtained 
a victory over Myrtis, but was vanguiſhed five differ. 
ent times by Corinna, 'The juUges, upon occaſions 
like theſe, have been frequently accuſed of partiality 
or ignorance, not only by the vanquiſhed, but by po- 
ſterity : and if the merit of Pindar was pronounced 
inferior to that of Corinna five ſeveral times, it was, 
ſays Pauſanias, becauſe the judges were more ſenſible 
to the charms of beauty than to thoſe of muſic and 
poetry (4). Was it not ſtrange, ſaid the Scythian 
Anacharkis, that the Grecian artiſts were never judged 
by artiſts, their peers ? 

Pindar, before he quitted Thebes, had the vexa- 
tion to ſee his Dithyrambics traduced, abuſed, and 
turned into ridicule, by the comic poets of his time; 
and Athenzus tells us, that he was ſeverely cenſured 
by his brother lyrics, for being a lipogrammatilt, and 
—_— an ode from which he had excommunicated 
the letter 8. Whether theſe cenſures proceeded from 
envy, or contempt, cannot now be determined ; but 
they were certainly uſeful to Pindar, and it was neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould be laſhed for ſuch puerilities. 
Thebes ſeems to have been the purgatory of our 
young bard ; when he quitted that city, as his judg- 
ment was matured, he avoided moſt of the errors for 
which he had been chaſtiſed, and ſuddenly became the 
wonder and delight of all Greece. Every bero, prince, 
and potentate, deſirous of laſting fame, courted the 
Muſe of Pindar: 

He ſeems frequently to have been preſent at the 
four great feſtivals, of the Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Iſthmian games, as may be inferred from 
ſeveral circumſtances and expreſſions in the odes, which 
he compoſed for the victors in them all. Thoſe at O- 
lympia, who were ambitious of having their atchieve- 
ments celebrated dy Pindar, applied to him for an 
ode, which was firſt ſung in the Prytaneum, or town- 
hall of Olympia, where there was a banqueting room, 
ſet apart for the entertainment of the conquerors: 
Here the ode was rehearſed by a chorus, accompanied 
by inſtruments. It was afterwards performed in the 
fame manner at the triumphal entry of the victor la- 
to his own country, in proceſſions, or at the facrib- 
ces that were made with great pomp and folemnity od 
the occaſion. : 

Pindar, in his ſecond Iſthmian ode, has apologized 
for the mercenary cuſtom among poets, of receiving 
money for their compoſitions. * The world ({ays 
be) is grown intereſted, and thinks in general wi 


the Spartan. philoſopher Ariſtodemus, that money p ory 


(a) Pauſanias ſays, that Corinna was one of the moſt beautiful women of her time, as he judged by a picure of 
her, which he ſaw at Tanagris, in the place where the public exerciſes were performed. She was repreſented v 
der head ornamented by a riband, as a memorial of the victories ſhe bad obtained over Pindar at Thebes. 


indat. 


indat. makes the 
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ane a truth which this ſage bimſelf expe- 
rienced, having with his riches loſt all his friends.” 
[t is ſuppoſed that Pindar here alludes to the avarice 
of Simonides, who firſt allowed his muſe to ſell her fa- 
vours to the bigheſt bidder. 5 

There is no great poet in antiquity, whoſe moral 
character has been leſs cenſured than that of Pindar. 
Plutarch has preſerved a ſingle verſe of his Zpicedium, 
or Dirge, that was ſung at his funeral ; which, ſhort 
and ſimple as it is, implies great praiſe : This man was 
pleaſing to ſtrangers, and dear to his fellow-citizens. 
His works abound with precepts of the pureſt mora- 
lity : and it does not appear that he ever traduced even 
his enemies ; comforting himſelf, for their malignity, 
by a maxim which he inſerted in his firſt Pythic, and 
which afterwards became proverbial, That it is better 
to be envied than pitted. 

Pauſanias ſays, that the character of poet was truly 
conſecrated, in the perſon of Pindar, by the God of 
verſe himſelf, who was pleaſed, by an expreſs oracle, 
to order the inhabitants of Delphos to ſet apart, for 
Pindar, one half of the firſt · fruit offerings brought 
by the religious to his ſhrine, and to allow him a con- 
ſpicuous — in his temple; where, in an iron chair, 

he uſed to fit and ſing his hymns in honour of that 
god. This chair was remaining in the time of Pau- 
lanias, ſeveral centuries after, and ſhown to him as a 
relic not unworthy of the ſanctity and magnificence 
of that place. ö 

But though Pindar's muſe was penſioned at Delphos, 
and well paid by princes and potentates elſewhere, ſhe 
ſeems, however, ſometimes to have ſung the ſponta- 
neous trains of pure friendſhip. Of this kind were, 
probably, the verſes beſtowed upon the muſician Mi- 
das, of Agrigentum in Sicily, who had twice obtain- 
ed the palm of victory by his performance on the 
flute at the Pythic games (B). It is in his 12th Pythic 
Ode, that Pindar celebrates the victory of Midas over 
all Greece, upon that inſtrument which Minerva her- 
flf had invented (c). 

Fabricius tells us, that Pindar lived to the age of 
90; and, according to the chronology of Dr Blair, he 
died 435 years B. C. aged 86. His fellow-citizens 
erefted a monument to him in the Hippodrome at 
Thebes, which was till ſabfiſting in the time of Pau- 
ſanias; and his renown was ſo great after his death, 
that his poſterity derived very confiderable honours and 
privileges from it. When Alexander the Great at- 
tacked the city of Thebes, he gave expreſs orders to 
his ſoldiers to ſpare the houſe and family of Pindar. 
he Lacedemonians had done the ſame before this pe- 
nod; for when they ravaged Bœotia and burned the 
Capital, the following words were written upon the 
oor of the poet : Forbear to burn this houſe, it was 
tbe dwelling of Pindar. Reſpe& for the memory of 
wie great poet continued ſo long, that, even in Plu- 
tarch's time, the beſt part of the ſacred victim at 


the Th : > ; i 
4 5 feſtival was W to his de- 


Vor. VIII. 
(5) 
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PINDARIC ove, in poetry, an ode formed in E 0p 


imitation of the manner of Pindar. 
9.—61. 

PINDUS, (anc. geog.), not a ſingle mountain, but 
a chain of mountains, inhabited by different people of 
Epirus and Theſſaly; ſeparating Macedonia, Theſ- 
ſaly, and Epirus: An extenſive chain, having Ma- 
cedonia to the north, the Perrhœbi to the weſt, the 
Dolopes to the ſouth, and the mountain itſelf of Theſ- 
ſaly, (Strabo). 

Pixpvus, a Doric city of Etolia, fituate on the 
cognominal river, which falls into the Cephiſſus, 
(Strabo). 

PINE, in botany. See Pinvs. 

Pixe- Apple. See BromeLiA, 

The method of raifing pine-apples in this country 
by means of artificial heat has long been known : of 
late, however, ſome very conſiderable improvements 
have been made in this article. The leaves of the oak 
have been ſubitituted to the more expenſive bark; and 
by treating the pines with them, they are found to 
thrive as well, and to 7 as good fruit, as in the 
other method; and of the proper way of managing 
theſe leaves for the rearing of exotic plants, an aceount 
is given under the article Oax-Leaves, But the moſt 
conſiderable improvement is that mentioned in the 67th 
volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, where a 
method is ſhown by William Baſtard, eſq; of Devon- 
ſhire, of raiſing theſe fruits in water. His account of 
this method is as follows. 

« Before 1 enter into the particulars of raiſing pine- 
apples in water, it will be neceſſary to tell you x Lo my 
hot-houſe is covered with the beſt crown-glaſs, which [ 
apprehend gives more heat than the common ſort 
of green glaſs generally uſed for hot-houſes. In the 
front part of the houſe, and indeed any where in the 
loweſt parts of it, the pine-apple plants will not thrive 
well in water. 
follows. I place a ſhelf near the higheſt part of the 
back wall, ſo that the pine - plants may ſtand without 
abſolutely touching the glaſs, but as near it as can be: 
on this fhelf I place pans full of water, about ſeven or 
eight inches deep; and in theſe pans I put the pine- 
apple plants, growing in the ſame pots of earth as they 
are generally planted in to be plunged into the bark- 
bed in the common way; that is, I put the pot of 
earth, with the pine-plant in it, in the pan-full of wa- 
ter, and as the water decreaſes I conſtantly fill up the 
pan. I place either plants in fruit, or young plants 
as ſoon as they are well rooted, in theſe pans of wa- 
ter, and find they thrive equally well : the fruit rear- 
ed this way is always much larger, as well as better 
flavoured, than when ripened in the bark-bed. I have 
more than once put only the plants themſelves with- 
out any earth, I mean after they had roots, into theſe 


See PotrTey, n* 


Pine. 


The way in which I treat them is as 


pans of water, with only water ſufficient to keep the 


roots always covered, 'and found them flouriſh beyond 
expectation. In my houſe, the ſhelf I mention is 


| ſupported by irons from the top, and there is an inter- 


34 U vening 


This Midas is a very different perſonage from his long-eared majeſty of Phrygia, whoſe deciſion in favour of 
P 12 * given ſuch 9 Apollo pw is maniſeſt, indeed, from his having been cotemporary with Pindar. 


r, Was his 


© moſt extraordinary part of this muſician's performance, that can be gathered from the ſcholiaſt upon Pin- 
finiſhing the ſolo, without a reed or mouth - piece, which broke accidentally while he was playing. The, 


Eendary account On by the poet in this ode, of the occaſion upon which the flute was invented by Minerva, is di- 


ting: „It was 


heard ſays he) to imitate the howling of the Gorgons, and the hiſſing of their ſnakes, which the goddeſs 
rd when the head of Meduſa (one of theſe three anti-graces) was cut off by Perſeus,” 


Pine 
| 


Pinguicule. qen cittern upon the top of the back flue, (in which, 


I 


vening ſpace of about 10 inches between the back wall 
and the ſhelf. A neighbour of mine has placed a lea- 


as it is in contact with the flue, the water is always 
warm when there is fire in the bouſe), and finds bis 
fruit excellent and large. My ſhelf does not touch the 
black flue, but is about a foot above it; and conſe- 
quently the water is only warmed by-the air in the 
houſe. Both theſe methods do well. The way I ac- 
count for this ſucceſs is, that the warm air always 
aſcending to the part where this ſhelf is placed, as be- 
ing the higheſt part of the houſe, keeps it much hot- 
ter than in any other part. The temperature at that 
place is, I believe, ſeldom leſs than what is indicated 
by the 73d degree of Fahrenhen's thermometer, and 
when the ſun ſhines it is often at above 100: the wa- 
ter the plants grow in ſeems to enable them to bear 
the greateſt heat, if ſufficient air be allowed; and I 
often ſee the roots of the plants growing out of the 
holes in the bottom of the pot of earth, and ſhooting 
vigorouſly in the water. 

«© My hot-houſe (the dimenſions of which it may 


be proper to know) is 60 feet long, and 11 feet wide, 


the flues included ; fix feet high in the front, and 11 
feet at the back of the infide of the houſe. It is warm- 
ed by two fires. A leaden trough or ciſtern on the 
top of the back flue is preferable to my ſhelf, as in it 
the pine-plants grow much faſter in the winter, the 
water being always warmed by the flue: of this I 
have ſeen the great benefit theſe laſt two months in my 
neighbourhood. It is not foreign to this purpoſe to 
mention, that, as a perſon was moving a large pine- 
plant from the hot-bed in my houſe laſt ſummer, which 
plant was juſt ſhowing fruit, by ſome accident he broke 
off the plant juſt above the earth in which it grew, 
and there was no root whatever left to it : by way of 
experiment I took the plant, and fixed it upright in a 
pan of water (without any earth whatever) on the 
ſhelf; it there ſoon threw out roots, and bore a pine- 
apple that weighed vpwards of two pounds.“ 
PINEAL LAND. See AxaTonr, no 397, c. 
PINGUICULA, BuTtTzxworT; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 
plants, There are four ſpecies; of which the moſt re- 
markable is the vulgaris, or common butterwort, grow- 
ing commonly on bogs or low moiſt grounds, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, 
upright pellucid prickles, ſecreting a glutinous liquor. 
The flowers are pale red, purple, or deep vialet co- 
lour, and hairy within. If the freſh-gathered leaves 
of this plant are put into the trainer through which 
warm milk from the cow is poured, and the milk ſet 
by for a day or two to become aceſcent, it acquires a 


conſiſtency and tenacity, and neither whey nor cream 


ſeparate from it. In this ſtate it is an extremely grate- 
ful food, and as ſuch is uſed by the inhabitants of the 
north of Sweden. There is no further occaſion to have 


recourſe to the leaves; for half a ſpoonful of this pre- 
pared milk, mixed with freſh warm milk, will convert 


it to its own nature, and this again will change ano- 
ther quantity of freſh milk, and ſo on without end. 
The juice of the leaves kills lice; and the common 


people uſe it to cure the cracks or chops in cows-ud- 
ders. 
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hoſteſs, who being thus warned of the danger ſhuts 


Its leaves are covered with ſoft, 


of fiſhes, theſe immediately aſſault her, and growing 


The plant is generally ſuppoſed ivjurious to 


P 1.2 

ſheep, by occaſioning in them that diſeaſe called the 
5. But from experiments mode on purpoſe, and cou. f Wag 
ducted with accuracy, it appears, that neither ſheep, Pima U 
_ goats, horſes, or ſwine, will feed upon this 

ant. 

PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, i 
the body whereof are ſeveral notches, which catch the 
teeth of a wheel that ſerves to turn it round, or it is a 
leſſer wheel that plays in the teeth of a larger. 

PINK, a name given to a ſhip with a very narrow 
ſtern ; whence all veſſels, however ſmall, whoſe Rerns 
are faſhioned in this manner, are called pink-fterned, 

Pix k, in botany. See Diaxruus. 

PINNA, in zoology, a genus belonging to the or: p 
der of vermes teſtacea. The animal is a ſlug. The cx 
ſhell is bivalve, fragile, and furniſhed with a beard fg 
apes at one end; the valves hinge without a tobth, 
he largeſt and moſt remarkable ſpecies inhabits the 
Mediterranean. It is blind, as are all of the genus 
but furniſhed with very ſtrong calcareous valves. The 
ſcuttle-fiſh (Sepia), an inhabitant of the ſame fea, is a 
deadly foe tothis animal: As ſoon as the pinna opens its 
ſhell, he ruſhes upon her like a lion; and would always 
devour her, but for another animal whom ſhe protects 
within her ſhell, and from whom in return ſhe ve- 
ceives very important ſervices. It is an animal of the 
crab kind, (ſee Cancer, n“ 15.), naked like the her- 
mit, and very quick-fighted. This cancer or crab the 
pinna receives into her covering; and when ſhe opens 
her valves in queſt of food, lets him out to look for 
prey. During this the ſcuttle-fiſh approaches; the 
crab returns with the utmoſt ſpeed and anxiety to his 


her doors, and keeps out the enemy. That very ſa- 
gacious obſerver Dr Haſſelquiſt, in his voyage towards 
Paleſtine, beheld this curious phenomenon, which tho' 
well known to the ancients had eicaped the moderns, 
Ariſtotle (Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 15.) relates, that the piona 
kept a guard to watch for her: That there grew io the 
mouth of the pinna a ſmall animal, having claws, and 
ſerving as a caterer, which was like a crab, and was 
called the pinnophylax. Pliny (lib. 9. 51.) ſays, The 
ſmalleſt of all the kinds is called the pinmferet, and 
therefore liable to injury; this has the prudence to 
hide itſelf in the ſhells of oyſters. Again, lib. 9. 66. 
he ſays, The pinna is of the genus of ſhell-fiſh; it 13 
produced in muddy waters, always erect, nor ever 
without a companion, which ſome call the pranotert! 
others the pinnophylax. This ſometimes is a ſmall ſquill, 
ſometimes a crab, that follows the pinba for the ſake 
of food. The pinna is blind; and when, upon my 
its ſhell, it expoſes itſelf as a prey to the ſmalleſt kind 
bolder upon finding no refiftance venture in. 3 
guard watching its time gives notice by a bite; Ph 
which the pinna, cloſing its ſhell, ſhuts in, kills, me 
gives part of whatever happens to be there to its com 


panion. 
The pinna and the crab together dwell, 
For mutual ſuccour, in one common ſhell. 
They both to gain a livelihood combine; 
That takes the prey, when this has given the ſign. 
From hence this crab, above his fellows fam'd, endl 
By ancient Greeks was pinnoteres nam'd. 


PINNACE, a ſmall veſſel navigated with a 


pinnꝛce f 
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ails, and having generally two maſts which are rig · 


ged like thoſe of a ſchooner, | 


uriccio.” pix x Ack, is alſo a boat uſually rowed with eight oars. 


See the 2rticle BoAT. ; 8 | 

PINNACLE, in architecture, the top or roof of 
an houſe, terminating in a point. This kind of roof 
among the ancients, was appropriated to temples ; 
their ordinary roofs were all flat, or made in the plat- 
form way. | 


PINNATED LEeaves, in botany. See BoTaxy, 
p. 1296. col. 2. n? 59. | 1 8 22 

PINT, {pinta), a veſſel, or meaſure, uſed in eſti- 
mating the quantity of liquids, and even ſometimes of 
dry things. —Budzus derives the word from the Greek 
ana; others from the German pint, a little meaſure 
of wine; Nicod from the Greek www, © to drink.“ 

The Engliſh pint is twofold ; the one for wine- 


meaſure, the other for beer and ale-mealure. See 


Measuax.— Two pints make a quart, two quarts 
a pottle, two pottles a gallon, &c. See GaLLox, 

VART, &c. 7 < 422 

The Scots pint was formerly regulated by a ſtan- 
dard jug of cait metal, the cuſtody of which was com- 
mitted to the borough of Stirling. This jug was ſup- 
poſed to contain 105 cubic inches; and though after 
ſeveral careful trials it has been found at a medium 
to contain only about 103+ inches, yet, in compliance 
with eſtabliſhed cuſtom, founded on that opinion, the 
pint- ſtoups are ſtil] regulated to contain 105 inches, — 
It was enacted by James TI. of Scotland, that the pint 
ſhould contain-41 ounces Trone- weight of the clear 
water of Tay, and by James VI. that it ſhould con- 
tain 55 Scots Troy-ounces of the clear water of Leith. 
This affords another method of regulating the pint, 
and alſo aſcertains the ancient ſtandard of the Troue- 
weight. As the water of Tay and Leith are alike, 


the Trone-weight muſt have been to the Scots Troy- 


weight as 55 to 41; and therefore the pound Trone 
mult have contained about 214 ounces Scots Troy. 
dee TronE,—The Scots piut contains two choping, 
the chopin two mutchkins, and the mutchkin four 


pills —Two pints make a quart, and four pints a Scots 


gallon. | 

PINTADA, a ſpecies of PROCELLARIA. 
PINTLES, certain pints or hooks, faſtened upon 

the back part of the rudder, with their points down- 

wards, in order to enter into, and reſt upon, the geo- 


Linge, fixed in the ſtern- poſt, to hang the rudder. See 
ELM, 


PINTURICCIO (Bernardino), a celebrated Ita 


lian painter, born at Peruſia in 1454. He was the 
diſciple of Peter Perugino, under whom he became ſo 
good an artiſt, that he employed him on many occa- 
lions as his aſſiſtant. He principally painted hiſtory 
and groteſque ; but he alſo excelled in portraits, a- 
mong which thoſe of pope Pius II. and. Innocent VIII. 
of Giulia Farneſe, Cæſar Borgia, and queen Iſabella 
of Spain, are particularly diſtinguiſhed. The moſt 
memorable performance of Pinturiccio is the hiftory of 
II. painted in ten compartments in the hiſtory of 
amy; in which undertaking, Raphael, then a young 
* ard bred under the ſame mafler, aſſiſted him ſo 
20 to ſketch out cartoons of many parts of the com- 
Pelton. The ftory of his death is worth relating, 


Fs 3 
"pecially as it illuſtrates his character. The laſt work 
| 
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he was engaged in was a Nativity for the monaſtery Pius. 
of St Francis at Siena: the monks accommodated him 
with a chamber to work in, which they cleared of all 
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the furniture, except one old trunk or cheſt that ap- 
peared too rotten to move ; but Pinturiccio, naturally 
poſitive and peeviſh, inſiſting on its being taken away, 
the monks, willing to gratity him, a omplied. It was 
no ſooner ſtirred than one of the planks burſting, out 


tumbled 5300 pieces of gold, which had been ſecreted 


there for many years. The monks were overjoyed at 
finding this treaſure, and the painter proportionably 
mortified at loſing his chance of the diſcovery bychis 
indiſcreet obſtinacy : it affected his ſpirits ſo much 
that he ſurvived but a few months, and it was general- 
ly looked on as the cauſe of his death. | 
, PINUS, the PixE-TREE ; a genus of the monadel- 
phia order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants. 
There are 14 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 
are, 1. The pinea, pineaſter, or wild pine, grows 
naturally on the mountains in Italy and the ſouth of 
France. This grows to the fize of a large tree; the 
branches extend to a conſiderable diſtance; and while 
the. trees are young, they are fully garniſhed with 
leaves, eſpecially where they are not ſo cloſe as to ex- 
clude the air from thoſe within ; but as they advance 
in age, the branches ** naked, and all thoſe 
which are ſituated below become unſightly in a few 
years, for which reaſon they are now much leſs in eſteem 
than formerly. 2. The rubra, commonly called the 
Scots fir or pine. It is common throughout Scot- 
land, whence its name; though it is alſo found in 
moſt of the other countries of Europe. M. du Ha- 


mel, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, mentions his 


having received ſome ſeeds of it from St Domingo in 
the Weſt Indies; and thence concludes, that it grows 
indifferently in the temperate, frigid, and torrid zones. 
The wood of this tree is the red or yellow deal, which 
is the moſt durable of any of the kinds yet known. 
The leaves of this tree are much ſhorter and broader 
than thoſe of the former ſort, of a greyiſh colour, 
growing two out of one ſheath ;- the cones are. ſmall, 

yramidal, and end in narrow points ; they are of a 
light colour, and the ſeeds are ſmall. 3. The ftrobus, 
Lord Weymouth's pine, or North American white 
pine. This grows ſometimes to the height of 100 
feet and upwards, and is highly valued on account of 
its beauty. The bark of the tree is very {ſmooth and 
delicate, eſpecially when young; the leaves are long 
and flender, five growing out of one ſheath; the 
branches are pretty cloſely garniſhed with them, and 
thus make a fine appearance. The cones are long, 
ſlender, and very looſe, opening with the firſt warmth 


of the {prin ; fo that if they are not gathered in win- 


ter, the ſcales open and let out the ſeeds, The wood 
of this ſort is eſteemed for making maſts for ſhips. In 
Queen Anne's time there was a law made for the pre- 
ſervation of theſe trees, and for the enconragement of 


their growth in America, Within theſe laſt 50 years 


they have been propagated in Britain in conliderable 
plenty. 

Culture. All the ſorts of pines are propagated by 
ſeeds produced in hard woody cones. The way to 
get the ſeeds out of theſe cones is to lay them before 
a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, and 
then the ſeeds may be ezfily taken out, If the cones 
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Pinus. are kept entire, the ſeeds will remain good for ſome 


— — 


years; ſo that the ſureſt way of preſerving them is to 
let them remain in the cones till the time for ſowing 
the ſceds. If the cones are kept in a warm place in 
ſummer, they will open and emit the ſeeds ; but if 
they are not expoſed to the heat, they will remain 
cloſe for a long time. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the 
pines is about the end of March. When the ſeeds are 
ſown, the place ſhould be covered with nets to keep 
off the birds; otherwiſe, when the plants begin to 
appear with the huſk bf the ſeed on the top of 
them, the birds will peck off the tops, and thus de- 
troy them. | 

Te. From the firlt ſpecies is extracted the com- 
mon turpentine, much uſed by farriers, and from 
which is drawn the oil of that name. A decoction of 
the nuts or ſecds of this ſpecies in milk, or of the ex- 
tremities of the branches pulled in fpring, is ſaid, with 
a proper regimen, to cure the moſt inveterate ſcurvy. 
The wood of this ſpecies is not valued ; but that of 
the Scots pine is ſuperior to any of the reſt. It is ob- 
ſervable of the Scots pine, that when planted in bogs, 
or in a moiſt ſoil, though the plants make great pro- 
greſs, yet the wood is white, ſoft, and little eſteem- 
ed; but when planted in a dry foil, tho” the growth 
of the trees is there very flow, yet the wood is pro- 
portionably better. Few trees have been applied to 
more uſes than this. The talleſt and ftraighteſt are 
formed by nature for maſts to our navy. The timber 
is reſinous, durable, and applicable to numberleſs do- 
meſtic purpoſes, ſuch as flooring and wainſcotting of 
rooms, making of beds, cheſts, tables, boxes, &c. 
From the trunk and branches of this, as well as 
moſt others of the pine tribe, tar and pitch is ob- 
tained, By incifion, barras, Burgundy pitch, and 
turpentine, are acquired and prepared. The refi- 
nous roots are dug out of the ground in many parts 
of the Highlands, and, being divided into ſmall fplin- 
ters, are uſed by the inhabitants to burn inſtead of 
candles. At Loch- Broom, in Roſsſhire, the fiſhermen 
make ropes of the inner bark; but hard neceſſity has 
taught the inhabitants of Sweden, Lapland, and 
Kamſchatka, to convert the ſame into bread. To ef- 
fect this, they, in the Spring ſeaſon, make choice of 
the talleſt and faireſt trees; then ſtripping off carefully 
the outer bark, they colle& the ſoft, white, ſucculent 
interior bark, and dry it in the ſhade. When they 
have occaſion to uſe it, they firſt toaſt it at the fire, 
then grind, and, after ſteeping the flour in warm wa- 
ter to take off the reſinous tafte, they make it into 
thin cakes, which are baked for uſe. On this ſtrange 
food the poor inhabitants are ſometimes conſtrained to 
live for a whole year; and, we are told, through cu- 
ſtom, become at laſt even fond of it. Linnzus re- 
marks, that this ſame bark-bread will fatten ſwine ; 
and humanity obliges us to wiſh, that men might ne- 
ver be reduced to the neceſſity of robbing them of 
ſuch a food. The interior bark, of which the above- 
mentioned bread is made, the Swediſh boys frequent- 
ly peel off the trees in the ſpring, and eat raw with 
greedy appetite, From the cones of this tree is pre- 


pared a diuretic oil, like the oil of turpentine, and a 


reſinous extract, which has fimilar virtues with the 
balſam of Peru. An infuſion or tea of the buds is 
highly cummended as an antiſcorbutic. The farina, 


% 
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or yellow powder, of the male-flowers, is ſometimes in 5 


ties, where the trees abound, as to alarm the ! 


Pp I Pp 


the ſpring carried away by the winds, in ſuch quanti- 


rant with the notion of its raining brimſtone. Abe 
tree lives to à great age; Linnæus affirms, to 400 


ears. 
PIONEERS, in the art of war, are ſuch as are 
commanded in from the country, to march with an 
army for mending the ways, for working on intrench. 
ments and fortifications, and for making mines and 
rr The ſoldiers are likewiſe employed in 
all theſe things. Moſt of the foreign regiments of ar- 
tillery have half a company of pioneers, well inftruc. 
ted in that important branch of duty. Our regiments 
of infantry and cavalry have three or four pioneer: 
well inſtructed in that important branch of duty. Our 
regiments of infantry and cavalry have three or four 
pioneers each, provided with aprons, hatchets, ſaws, 
ſpades, and pick-axes. Each pioneer muſt have an 
ax, a ſaw, and an apron ; a cap with a leather crown, 
and a black bears-ſkin front, on which is to be the 
king's creſt in white, on a red ground; alſo an ax and 
a ſaw, The number of the regiment to be on the 
back part of the cap. e 
PIP, or Pee, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiſting 
of a white thin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip 
of the tongue, and hinders their — It uſually 
ariſes from want of water, or from the drinking 
puddle-water, or eating filthy meat. It is cured by 
pulling off the film with the fingers, and rubbing the 
tongue with ſalt. Hawks are particularly liable to 
this diſeaſe, eſpecially from feeding on ſtinking fleſh. 
PIPE, in building, &c. a canal, or conduit, for 
the conveyance of water and other liquids, Pipes for 


. water, water-engines, &c. are uſually of lead, iron, 


earth, or wood: the latter are uſually made of oak or 
elder. Thoſe of iron are caſt in forges ; their uſuel 
length is about two feet and a half: ſeveral of theſe 
are commonly faſtened together by means of four 
ſcrews at each end, with leather or old hat between 
them, to ſtop the water. Thoſe of earth are made by 
the potters ; theſe are fitted into one another, one end 
being always made wider than the other. To join 
them the cloſer, and prevent their breaking, they are 
covered with tow and pitch: their length is uſually 
about that of the iron pipes. The wooden pipes ate 
trees bored with large iron augres, of different ſizes, 
beginning with a lf, and then proceeding with a lar- 
ger ſucceſſively ; the firſt being pointed, the reſt be- 
ing formed like ſpoons, increafing in diameter, from 
one to ſix inches or more: they are fitted into the en- »,, 
tremities of each other (as repreſented fig. 5-), and are cc 
ſold by the foot. 

Wooden pipes are bored as follows. The ma: 
chine repreſented fig. 4. is put in motion by the 
wheel A, which is moved by a current of water; upon 
the axle of this wheel, is a cog-wheel B, which cavſes 
the lanterns C, D, to turn horizontally, whoſe com: 
mon axis is conſequently in a perpendicular direction. 
The lantern D turns at the ſame time two <0" 
wheels, E and F: the firſt, E, which is vertical, turns 
the augre which bores the wood; and the ſecond, f, 
which 1s horizontal, cauſes the carriage bearing. 
piece to advance by means of the arms H, I; * 
takes hold of the notches in the wheel K. The H 
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| eans of the notches, draws the heel towards 
7 17 * other, I, puſhes the under-poſt of the 
per. wheel in an oppoſite direction; both which motions 
tend to draw the carriage towards F, and conſequent- 
ly cauſe the augre to pierce the wood. The augre be- 
ing from 9 to 12 feet in length, and of a propor- 
tionable bigneſs, it will be neceſſary to have two * 
ces, as L, L, to ſupport its weight, and cauſe it 
to enter the piece to be bored with the ſame unifor- 
as the conſtruction of leaden pipes, ſee the article 
PLUMBERY. ; 

Air-PirEs. See Atr-Piper. 

Pies of an Organ. Sce ORGAN, 

Bag-Pirkr. See BAG-Pipe. ; 

Tobacco-Pir E, a machine uſed in the ſmoking of 
tobacco, conſiſting of a long tube, made of earth or 
clay, having at one end a little caſe, or furnace, call- 
ed the bowl, for the reception of the tobacco, the 
ſumes whereof are drawn by the mouth through the 
other end. Tobacco-pipes are made of various fa- 
ſhions 3 long, ſhort, plain, worked, white, varniſhed, 
unvarniſhed, and of various colours, &. The Turks 
uſe pipes three or four feet long, made of ruſhes, or of 
wood bored, at the end whereof they fix a kind of a 
pot of baked earth, which ſerves as a bowl, and which 
they take off after — : 

Piys, alſo denotes a veſſel or meaſure for wine, and 
things meaſured by wine-meaſure. See the article Me a- 
SURE, 

Pires, in mining, is where the ore runs forwards 
endwiſe in a hole, and dothQot fink downwards or in 
a vein, | 

Pire, Pipa, in law, is a roll in the exchequer, call- 
ed alſo the great roll. See the next article. 

P1yz-Office, is an office wherein a perſon called the 
dert of the pipe, makes out leaſes of crown-lands, by 
warrant from the lord-treaſurer, or commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, or chancellor of the exchequer. 'The 
clerk of the pipe makes out alſo all accounts of ſhe- 
riffs, Kc. and gives the accountants their guietus eff. 
To this office are brought all accounts which paſs the 
remembrancer's office, and remain there, that if any 
ſtated debt be due from any perſon, the ſame may be 
drawn down into the great 'oll of the pipe : vpon which 
the comptroller iſſues out a writ, called the ſummers of 
the pipe, for recovery thereof; and if there be no 
goods or chattels, the clerk then draws down the 
debts to the lord treaſuret's remembrancer, to write 
eftreats againſt their lands. All tallies which vouch 

e payment of any ſum contained in ſuch accounts, 
are examined and allowed by the chief ſecondary of 
the pipe. Beſides the chief clerk in this office, 
f _ are eight attorneys, or ſworn clerks, and a comp- 

roller, | 

Pirz-Fih, in ichthyology, See SYNGNATHUS. 

PIPER, in Ween hong See TRIGLA. 

ER, Pepper; a genus of the trigynia order, be- 
duging to the diandria claſs of plants. There are 20 
pecies, of which the moſt remarkable is the ſiriboa, 
* oval, heart-ſhaped, nerved leaves, and reflexed 
pikes. This is the plant which produces the pepper ſo 
much uſed in food. It is a ſhrub whoſe root is ſmall, 
"ous, and flexible; it riſes into a ſtem, which re- 

4UreSA tree or a prop to ſupport it. Its wood has the 
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ſame ſort of knots as the vine; and when it is dry, it 
exactly reſembles the vine-branch. The leaves, which 
have a ſtrong ſmell and a pungent taſte, are of an oval 
ſhape ; but they diminiſh towards the extremity, and 
terminate in a point, From the flower-buds, which 
are white, and are ſometimes placed in the middle 
and ſometimes at the extremity of the branches, are 
produced ſmall berries reſembling thoſe of the curant- 
tree. Each of theſe contains between 20 and 30 corns 
of pepper; they are commonly gathered in October, 
and expoſed to the ſun ſeven or eight days. The fruit, 
which was green at firſt, and afterwards red, when 
ripped of its covering aſſumes the appearance it has 
when we ſee it. The largeſt, heavieſt, and leaſt ſhri- 
velled, is the beſt. | 

The pepper-plant flouriſhes in the iſlands of Java, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon, and more particularly on the 
Malabar coaſt. It is not ſown, but planted; and great 
nicety is required in the choice of the ſhoots. It pro- 
duces no fruit till the end of three years; but bears 
ſo plentifully the three ſucceeding years, that ſome 
_ yield between fix and ſeven pounds of pepper. 

he bark then begins to ſhrink; and the ſhrub declines 
ſo faſt, that in 12 years time it ceaſes bearing. 

The culture of pepper is not difficult: it is ſufficient 
to plant it in a rich ſoil, and carefully to pull up the 
weeds that grow in great abundance round its roots, 
eſpecially the three firſt years. As the ſun is highly 
neceſſary to the growth of the pepper-plant, when it is 
ready to bear, the trees that ſupport it muſt be lopped 
to prevent their ſhade from injuring the fruit. When 
the ſeaſon is over, it is proper to crop the head of the 
plant. Withont this precaution, there would be too 
much wood, and little fruit. 

The pepper exported from Malabar, which was for- 
merly entirely in the hands of the Portugueſe, and is 
at preſent divided between the Dutch, Britiſh, and 
French, amounts to about 10,000,000 weight. 

PIRAEUS yorTvs, (anc. Soft. a celebrated 
port to the weſt of Athens, conſiſting naturally of 
three harbours or baſons, N which lay 
neglected, till Themiſtocles put the Athenians on 
making it a commodious port, (Nepos); the Phalerus 
a ſmall port, and not far from the city, being what 
they uſed before that time, (Pauſanias, Kepos) Pi- 
ræeus was originally a village of Attica, (Pauſanias); 
an ifland, (Strabo); and though diſtant 40 ſtadia from 
Athens, was joined to it by two long walls, (Thucy- 
dides), and itſelf locked or walled round, (Nepos) : 
A very commodious and Tafe harbour. The whole of 
its compaſs was 60 ſtadia, including the Munichia. 
Not far from the Pirzeus, ſtood the ſepulchre of The- 
miſtocles; whither his friends conveyed his bones from 
Magnefia, into the Hither Aſia, (Cicero, Plutarch, 


' Pauſanias). It is ſtill at this day a famous port, much 


frequented, and called Porto Lione. 

IRACY, the crime of robbery and depredation 

upon the high ſeas, ; | 
By the ancient common law, piracy, if committed 
by a ſubject, was held to be a ſpecies of treaſon, being 
contrary to his natural N and by au alien, to 
be felony only: but now, ſince the ſtatute of treaſous, 
25 Edw. III. c. 2. it is held to be only felony in a 
ſubject. Formerly is was only cognizable by the ad- 
miralty courte, which proceed by the rules of 2 
civi 


Piper 


N 
Piracy. 
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Piracy, civil law. But, it being inconſiſtent with the liberties 


Pirate. 


of the nation, that any man's life ſhould be taken 
away, unleſs by the judgment of his peers, or the 
common law of the land, the ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 15. eſtabliſhed a new juriſdiction for this purpoſe ; 


which proceeds according to the courſe of the common 


law. 

The offence of piracy, by common law, conſiſts 
in committing thoſe acts of robbery and depredation 
upon the high ſeas, which, if committed upon land, 
would have amounted to felony there. But, by ſtatute, 
ſome other offences are made piracy alſo : as, by 
ſtatute 11 & 12 W. III. c. 7. if any natural born 
ſubje& commits any act of hoftility upon the high 
{eas, againſt others of his majeſty's ſubjects, under 
colour of a commiſſion from any foreign power; this, 
though it would only be an act of war in an alien, 
ſhall be conſtrued piracy in a ſubject. And farther, 
any commander, or other ſeafaring perſon, betraying 
his truſt, and running away with any ſhip, boat, 
ordnance, ammunition, or goods; or yielding them 
up voluntarily to a pirate; or conſpiring to do theſe 


acts; or any perſon aſſaulting the commander of a. 


veſſel, to hinder him from fighting in defence of his 
ſhip ; or confining him, or cauſing or endeavouring to 
cauſe a revolt on board ; ſhall, for each of theſe of- 
fences, be adjudged a pirate, felon, and robber, and 
ſhall ſuffer death, whether he be principal, or merely 
acceſſory by ſetting forth ſuch pirates, or abetting 
them before the fact, or receiving or concealing them 
or their goods after it. And the ſtatute 4 Geo. I. 
c. 11. expreſsly excludes the principals from the benefit 
of clergy. By the ſtatute 8 Geo. I. c. 24. the tra- 
ding with known pirates, or furniſhing them with am- 
munition, or fitting out any veſſel for that purpoſe, 
or in any wiſe conſulting, combining, confederating, 
or correſponding with them; or the forcibly boarding 
any merchant veſſel, though without ſeizing or carry- 
ing her off, and deſtroying or throwing any of the 
goods overboard ; ſhall be deemed piracy : and ſuch 
acceſſories to piracy as are deſcribed by the ſtatute of 
king William are declared to be principal pirates, 
and all pirates convicted by virtue of this act are made 
felons without benefit of clergy. - By the ſame ſtatutes 
aiſo, (to encourage the defence of merchant veſſels 
2gainſt pirates), the commanders or ſeamen wounded, 
and the widows of ſuch ſeamen as are ſlain, in any 
piratical engagement, ſhall be entitled to a bounty to 
be divided among them, not exceeding one fiſtieth 
part of the value of the cargo on board: and ſuch 
wounded ſeamen ſhall be entitled to the penſion of 
Greenwich hoſpital ; which no other ſeamen are, ex- 
cept only ſuch as have ſerved in a ſhip of war. And 
if the commander -ſhall behave cowardly, by not de- 
tending the ſhip, if ſhe carries guns or arms; or ſhall 
diſcharge the mariners from fighting, ſo that the ſhip 
falls into the hands of pirates; ſuch commander ſhall 
forfeit all his wages, and ſuffer fix months impriſon- 
ment. Laſtly, by ſtatute 18 Geo. II. c. 30. any na- 
tural born ſubject or denizen, who in time of war 
ſhall commit boftilities at ſea againſt any of bis fellow- 
ſubjects, or ſhall aſſiſt an enemy on that element, is 
liable to he tried and convicted as a pirate. 


PIRATE, (#ga!\"s, Gr.); a ſea robber, or an 


armed ſhip that roams the ſeas without any legal 
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commiſſion, © and ſeizes or plunders every veſſc} ſhe 


meets indiſcriminately, whether friends or enemies, 

The colours uſually diſplayed by pirates are ſaid 
to be a black field, with a death's head, a batt] 
and hour-glaſs. The laſt inſtrument is general] 

ſed to determine the time allowed to the priſoners 
whom they take, to conſider whether they will join 
the pirates in their felonious combination, or be put 
to death, which is often perpetrated in the moſt crucl 
manner. 

Amongſt the moſt celebrated pirates of the north 
is recorded Alvilda, daughter of a king of the Gothy 
named Sypardus, She embraced this occupation to 
deliver herſelf from the violence impoſed on her incli. 
nation, by a marriage with Alf, ſon of Sigarus king 
of Denmark. She dreſſed herſelf as a man; and com. 
poſed her band of rowers, and the reſt of her erew, 
of a number of young women attired in the ſame 
manner. Amongſt the firſt of her cruizes, ſhe touched 
at a place where a company of pirates bewailed the 
death of their captain, The ſtrangers were captivated 
with the agreeable manners of Alvilda, and choſe her 
for their chief. By this reinforcement ſhe became ſo 
formidable upon the ſea, that prince Alf came to en- 
gage her. She ſuitained his attacks for a conſiderable 
time; but, in a vigorous action, Alf boarded her 
veſſel, and having killed the greateſt part of her crew, 
ſeized the captain, namely herſelf; whom nevertheleſs 
he knew not, becauſe the princeſs had a caſque which 
covered her viſage. Being mafter of her perſon, he 
removed the caſque; and in ſpite of her diſguiſe, in- 
ſtantly recognized her, nd offered her his hand in 
wedlock. 

PIRENE, (Pliny); a fountain ſacred to the muſes, 
ſpringing below the top of the Acrocorinthus, a high 
and fteep mountain which hangs over Corinth, Its 
waters were agreeable to drink, (Pauſanias); extremely 
clear, (Strabo); very light (Athenaeus), and pale 
(Perſius): having relation either to the grief of Pirene, 
mother of Cenchrea, from whoſe tears this fountain 
aroſe, (Pauſanias); or to the paleneſs brought on by 
the too eager purſuits of the muſes. 

PISA, a large town of Tafcany in Italy, ſitusted 
on the river Arno, 52 miles from Florence. It was 
a famous republic, till ſubdued, fir by the duke of 
Milan, and then by the Florentines in the year 1406. 
Before it loſt its freedom, it is ſaid to have contained 
near 150,00 inhabitants, but now it has not above 16,000 
or 17,000, Its territory is very fruitful; abounding 
in corn, wine, and fruit, and fine cattle. The houſes 
are well built, and the ſtreets even, broad, and well 
paved ; but in many places over-run with grals. The 
univerſity is well endowed, and has able profeſſors, 
but is not in a very flouriſhing condition. The ex- 
change is a ſtately ſtructure, but little frequented, 
The great duke's galleys are built, and common! 
ſtationed here. This city is alſo the principal reli- 
dence of the order of St Stephen, and the [ce of an 
archbiſhop. The cathedral, a large Gothic 5 
contains a great number of excellent paintings xt 
other curioſities. The echo of the Baptiſtery eis ſal 
to exceed that near Milan, though the repetitions - 
not quite ſo diſtinct. Hard by the cathedral Ar⸗ 
city burying ground, called // Campo Santo ; 33 * 


that the famous Jeaninz tower, the inclinanon, c 


e-axe, 
y ſup- 


Pi, 
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ch! reat, that a plumb - line let down from the 
8 *he ground > the diſtance of near 15 feet 
4 the bottom. In the church della Spina, they 

betend to have one of the thorns of the crown that 
— placed on our Saviour's head. The city for its 
defence has a most, walls, a caſtle, fort, and citadel ; 
the laſt of which is a modern work. The Arno is 
of a conſiderable breadth here, and has three bridges 
over it, one of them of marble: two leagues below 
the town, it falls into the ſea. "The phyſic- garden is 
* very ſpacious, contains a great number of plants, and 
is decorated with water- works: over the door leading 
jato it are theſe words, Hic Argus ſed non Briareus 
ſts; i.e, Employ the eye of Argus, but not the hands 
of Briareus. The air is ſaid to be unwholſome here 
in ſummer, on account of the neighbouring moraſſes. 
Many buffaloes are bred in the neighbouring country, 
and their fleſh commonly eaten. A. canal runs from 
this city to Leghorn; and between it and Lucca are 
hot baths. | ; 

PISCARY, in our ancient ſtatutes, the liberty of 
fiſhing in another man's waters. 

PISCES, in aſtronomy, the 12th ſign or conſtella- 
tion of the zodiac. 

PISCIDIA, a genus of the decandria order, be- 
longing the diadelphia claſs of plats. There are two 
two ſpecies, viz. I. The erythrina, or dog-wood tree. 
This grows plentifully in Jamaica, where it riſes to the 
height of 25 feet or more; the ſtem is almoſt as large 
as a man's body, covered with a light-coloured ſmooth 
bark, and ſending out ſeveral branches at the top with- 
out order; the leaves are about two inches zeug wing- 
ed, with oval lobes. The flowers are of the butterfly 
kind, and of a dirty white colour; they are ſucceeded 
by oblong pods, with four longitudinal wings, and 
jointed between the cells which contain the ſeeds. 
2. The Carthaginienfis, with oblong oval leaves, is alſo 
a native of the Weſt Indies. It differs from the for- 
mer only in the ſhape and conſiſtence of the leaves, 
which are more oblong and ſtiffer than the former; but 
in other reſpects they are very ſimilar. Both ſpecies 
are ealily propagated by ſeeds ; but require artificial 
heat to preſerve them in this country.—The negroes 
in the Weſt Indies make uſe of the bark of the firſt 
ſpecies to intoxicate fiſh, When any number of gen- 
tlemen have an inclination to divert themſelves with 
lining, or, more properly ſpeaking, with fiſh-hunting, 
they ſend each of them a negro-ſlave to the woods, in 
order to fetch ſome of the bark of the dog-wood tree. 
This bark is next morning pounded very ſmall with 
ſtones, put into old ſacks, carried into rocky parts of 
the ſea, ſteeped till throughly ſoaked with falt- water, 
and then well ſqueezed by the negroes to expreſs the 


juice. This juice immediately colours the ſea with a red-- 


diſh hue; and, being of a poiſonous nature, will in an 
dur's time make the fiſhes, ſuch as groopers,  rock- 
iſh, old wives, Welchmen, &c. ſo drunk or intoxica- 
ted, as to ſwim on the ſurface of the water, quite heed- 
lels of the danger: the gentlemen then ſend in their 
acgroes, who purſue, both ſwimming and diving, the 
Poor inebriated fiſhes, till they catch them with their 
ands; their maſters mean time ſtanding by, on high 
rocks, to ſee the paſtime, | 
„It is remarkable, that though this poiſon kills mil- 
"002 of the ſwall fry, it has never been known to im- 
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part any bad quality to the fiſh which have been caught 
in confequence of the intoxication. 

The wood of this tree, although pretty hard, is only 
fit for fuel; and even for this purpoſe the negroes very 
ſeldom, if ever, employ it, on account of its ſingular 
quality juſt mentioned, The bark is rough, brown, 
and thick ; the tree ſends forth a confiderable number 
of branches, and is well cloathed with leaves, which re- 
ſemble thoſe of the pea, are thick, cottony, and of a 
deep green. The bark uſed for the above-mentioned 
purpoſe is chiefly that of the roots. 

PISCINA, in antiquity, a large baſon in a public 
place or ſquare, where the Roman youth learned to 
iwim; and which was ſurrounded with a high wall, to 


prevent filth from being thrown into it.— This word is 


alſo uſed for a lavatory among the Turks, placed in the 
middle court of a moſque or temple, where the Muſſul- 
men waſh themſelves before they offer their prayers. 

PISISTRATUS, a famous general of the Athe- 

nians. He uſurped the ſupreme power, and, in order 
to obtain it, was a cruel tyrant; but having gained it, 
he became a wile legiſlator, and an excellent governor. 
He died 327 B. C. 
PISSAPHALTUM, SAA TUu-riren; a fluid, o- 
paque, mineral body, of a thick conſiſtence, ſtrong 
ſmell, readily inflammable, but leaving a reſiduum of. 
greyiſh aſhes after burning. It ariſes out of the cracks 
of the rocks, in ſeveral places in the iſland of Sumatra, 
and ſome other places in the Eaſt Indies, where it 13 
much eſteemed in paralytic diſorders, 

PISSEL/EUM i1xpicum, Barbadoes Tar; a mi- 
neral fluid, of the nature of the thicker bitumens, and 
of all others the moſt approaching, in appearance, co- 
lour, and conſiſtence, to the true piſſaphaltum, but dif- 


. fering from it in other reſpects. It is very frequent in 


many parts of America, where it is found trickling 
down the fides of mountains in large quantities, and 
ſometimes floating on the ſarface of the waters. It has 
been greatly recommended internally in coughs, and 
other diſorders of the hreaſt and lungs. 

PISTACIA, TURPENTINE-TREE, 
and Maſtic tree; a genus of the pentandria order, be- 
longing to the dioecia claſs of plants. There are nine 
ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable are, 1. The te- 
rebinthus, or piſtachia- tree. This grows naturally in 
Arabia, Perſia, and Syria, whence the nuts are annu— 
ally brought to Europe. In thoſe countries it grows 
to the height of 25 or 30 feet; the bark of the ſtem 
and*old branches is of a dark ruſſet colour, but that of 
the young branches is of a light brown. "Theſe are gar- 
niſhed. with winged leaves, compoſed ſometimes of two, 
at other times of three pair of lobes, terminated by an 
odd one: theſe lobes approach towards an oval ſhape, 
and their edges are turned backward ;- and theſe, when 
bruiſed, emit a ſmell fimilar to that of the ſhell of the 
nut. Some of theſe trees produce male, and others fe- 
male flowers, and ſome have both male and female on the 
ſame tree. The male flowers come out from the ſides 
of the branches, in looſe bunches or catkins. They 


have no petals, but five ſmall ſtamina crowned by large 
four-cornered ſummits filled with farina; and when this 
is diſcharged, the flowers fall off. The female flowers 
come out in cluſters from the ſides of the branches: 
they have no petals, but a large oval germen ſupport- 
ing three reflexed ſtyles, and are ſucceeded by oval 

nuts,. 
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naturally in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Being an 


um. evergreen, it has been preſerved in this country in 


order to adorn the green-houſes. In the countries 
where it is a native, it riſes to the height of 18 or 20 
feet, covered with a grey bark on the ſtem; but the 
branches, which are very numerous, are covered with 
a reddiſh-brown bark, and are garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of three or four pair of ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, without an odd one at the end. 3. The 
orientalis, or true maſtic*tree of the Levant, from which 
the maſtic is gathered, has been confounded by moſt 
botanical writers with the lentiſcus, or common maſtic- 
tree, above deſcribed, though there are conſiderable 
differences between them. The bark of the tree 1s 
brown; the leaves are compoſed of two or three pair of 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one: the 
outer lobes are the largeſt; the others gradually dimi- 
viſh, the innermoſt being the leaſt. Theſe turn of a 
browniſh colour towards the autumn, when the plants 
are expoſed to the open air; but if they are under 
glaſſes, they keep green. The leaves continue all the 
year; but are not 65 thick as thoſe of the common ſort, 
nor are the plants ſo hardy. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is propagated by its nuts; 
which ſhould be planted in pots filled with light kitchen- 

arden earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to 
He up the plants: when theſe appear, they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, and by de- 

rees they ſhould be expoſed to the open air, which at 

they will bear in all ſeaſons, though not without 
great danger of being deftroyed in ſevere winters. The 
ſecond ſort is commoaly propagated by laying down 
the branches, though it may alſo be raiſed from the 
ſeed in the manner already directed for the piſtachia- 
nut tree: And in this manner alſo may the true maſtic- 
tree be raiſed; but this, being more tender than any.of 
the other ſorts, requires to be conſtantly ſheltered in 
winter, and to have a warm fituation in ſummer, 

Uſes. Piſtachia nuts abound with a ſweet and well- 
taſted oil, which they yield in great abundance on be- 
ing preſſed after bruiſing them: they are reckoned 
wholeſome and nutritive; and are very proper to be pre- 
ſcribed by way of reftoratives, eaten in ſmall quantity, 
to people emaciated by long illneſs. 

PISTIL, among botaniſts, the little upright co- 
lumn which is generally found in the centre of every 
flower. According to the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is the 
female part of generation, whoſe office is to receive and 
ſecrete the pollen, and produce the fruit. It couſiſts of 
three parts, viz. germen, ſtylus, and ſtigma, 

PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire-arms, borne at 
the ſaddle-bow, on the girdle, and in the pocket. 

- PISTOLE, a gold coin, truck in Spain, and in ſe- 
veral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c.— The piſtole has 
its augmentations and diminutions, which are quadruple 
piltoles, double piſtoles, and half piſtoles. See Moxzv- 
Table. 

PISTON, in pump-work, is a ſhort cylinder of me- 
tal or other ſolid ſubſtance, fitted exactly to the cavity 
of the barrel or body of the pump. See HynrosTaA- 
TICS, ſect. v. 

PISUM, rEASE; a genus of the decandria order, 
belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. The ſatirum, or greater garden - pea, whoſe 
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Piſtacia nuts. 2. 'The lentiſcus, or common maſtic-tree, grows 


round, about the ſize of tares. 
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lower ſtipulæ are roundiſh, indented, with taper fot 

ſtalks and many flowers on a foot-ftalk. 2. Ty, 
bumile, or dwarf pea, with an ere& branching talk 
and leaves having two pair of round lobes. 3. The 
umbellatum, roſe, or crown-pea, with four-pointed a. 
cute ſtipulæ, and foot · ſtalks bearing many flowers, which 
terminate the ſtalks. 4. The maritimum, or ſea-pea, with 
foot-ſtalks which are plain on their upper ſide, an ag. 
gular ſtalk, arrow-pointed ſtipulæ, and foot-ftalks.bezr. 
ng many flowers. 5. The Americanum, common! 

called Cape-Horn pea, with an angular trailing ſtalk 
whoſe lower leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſharply indented, 
and thoſe at the top arrow-pointed. 6. The ochrus, 
with membranaceous running foot-ſtalks, having — 
leaves and one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, 

There is a great variety of garden peaſe now culti. 
vated in Britain, which are diſtinguiſhed by the gar. 
deners and ſeedſmen, and have their different titles; but 
as great part of theſe have been ſeminal variations, ſo 
if they are not very carefully managed, by taking away 
all thoſe plants which have a tendency to alter before 
the ſeeds are formed, they will degenerate into their 
original ftate: therefore all thoſe perſons who are cu- 
rious in the choice of their ſeeds, look carefully over 
thoſe which they deſign for ſeeds at the time when they 
begin to flower, and draw out all the plants which they 
diſlike from the other. This is what they call roguing 
their peaſe; meaning hereby, the taking out all the bad 
plants from the good, that the farina of the former may 
not impregnate the latter; to prevent which, they al- 
ways do it before the flowers open. By thus diligently 
drawing out the bad, reſerving thoſe which come ear- 
lieft to flower, they have greatly improved their peaſe 
of late years, and are conſtantly endeavouring to get 
forwarder varieties ; ſo that it would be to little pur- 
poſe in this place, to attempt giving a particular ac- 
count of all the varieties now cultivated: therefore we 
ſhall only mention their titles by which they are com- 
monly known; placing them according to their time of 
coming to the table, or gathering for uſe. 


The golden hotſpur. Nonpareil. 
The Charlton. Sugar dwarf. 
The Reading hotſpur. Sickle pea. 
Maſter's hotſpur. Marrowfat. 


Eſſex hotſpur. 
The dwarf pea. 
The ſugar pea. Gray pea. 

Spaniſh Morotto. Pig pea; with ſome others. 


* 

The Engliſh ſea-pea is found wild upon the ſhore in 
Suſſex and ſeveral other counties in England, and 1s 
undoubtedly a different ſpecies from the common pes. 

The fifth ſpecies hath a biennial root, which continues 
two years. This was brought from Cape Horn by 
Lord Anſon's cook, when he paſſed that Cape, where 
theſe peaſe were a great relief to the ſailors. It is kept 
here as a curioſity, but the peaſe are not fo good for 
eating as the worſt ſort now cultivated in Britain. It 
is a low trailing plants: the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-ſtalk: thoſe below are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſharply indented on their edges; but the upper leaves 
are ſmall, and arrow- pointed. The flowers are blue, 
each foot · ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers; the 
are taper, near three inches long; aud the ſeeds are 


The 


Roſe or crown pea, 
Rouncival pea. 


Piſum. 
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The fixth ſort is annual. This 


the 
1 * preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va - 


riety. It hath an angular ſtalk riſing near three feet 
high; the leaves ſtand upon winged foot - ſtalks, each 
ſuſtaining two oblong lobes. The flowers are of a pale 


llow colour, ſhaped like t, oſe of the other ſort of + 


2, but are ſmall, each foot · ſtalk ſuſtaiding one flower; 
theſe are ſucceeded by pods about two inches Jong, 
containing five or fix roundiſh ſeeds, which are a little 
compreſſed on their fides. Theſe are by ſome perſons 
eaten green; but unleſs they are gathered very young, 
they are coarſe, and at beſt not fo good as the common 
pea, It may be ſown and managed 1n the ſame way as 
the garden pea. | 

We ſhall now proceed to ſet down the method of 
cultivating the ſeveral ſorts of garden peaſe, fo as to 
continue them throughout the ſeaſon. 

It is a common practice with the gardeners near 
London, to raiſe peaſe upon hot-beds, to have them 
very early in the ſpring; in order to which, they ſow 
their peaſe upon warm borders, under walls or hedges, 
about the middle of October; and when the plants 
come up, they draw the earth up gently to their [tems 
with a hoe, the better to prote& them from froſt. In 
theſe places they let them remain until the latter end 
of January, or the beginning of February, obſerving 


do earth them up from time to time as the plants ad - 


vance in height (for the reaſons before given); as alſo 


to cover them in very hard froſt with peaſe-haulm, 


ſtraw, or ſome other light covering, to preſerve them 
from being deſtroyed ; then, at the time before - men- 
tioned, they make a hot-bed (in proportion to the 
quantity of peaſe intended), which muft be made of 
good hot dung, well prepared and properly mixed to- 
gether, that the heat may not be too great. 'The dung 
ſhould be laid for two or three feet thick, according as 
the beds are made earlier or later in the ſeaſon; when 
the dung is equally levelled, then the earth (which 
ſhould be light and freſh, but not over rich), muſt be 
laid thereon about fix or eight inches thick, laying it 
equally all over the bed. This being done, the frames 
(which ſhould be two feet high on the back fide, and 
about 14. inches in front), muſt be put on, and covered 
with glaſſes; after which, it ſhould remain three or four 
days, to let the ſteam of the bed paſs off before you 
put the plants therein, obſerving every day to raiſe the 
glaſſes, to give vent for the riſing ſteam to paſs off; 
then, when you find the bed of a moderate tempera- 
ture for heat, you ſhould, with a trowel, or ſome other 
n{trument, take up the plants as carefully as poſlible 
to preſerve the earth to their roots, and plant them into 
the hot-bed in rows about two feet aſunder, and the 
plants about an inch diſtant from each other in the 
rows, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 

ave taken root; after which you muſt be careful to 
by them air at all times when the ſeaſon is favour- 
: 5 otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and be 
Fi ect to grow mouldy and decay. You ſhould alſo 
"aw the earth up to the ſhanks of the plants as they 
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naturally a- the weather is very hot, you ſhould cover the glaſſes Piſum. 
corn in Sicily and ſome parts of Italy, but with mats in the heat of the day, to ſcreen them from TT 
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the violence of the heat of the ſun, which is then too 
reat for them: but when the plants begin to fruit, 
they ſhould be watered oftener, and in greater plenty 
than before; for by that time the plants will have near- 
ly done growing, and the often refreſhing them will 
occaſion their producing a greater plenty of fruit. 
The ſort of pea which is generally uſed for this pur- 
poſe, is the dwarf; for all the other ſorts ramble too 
much to be kept in frames: the reaſon for ſowing them 


in the common ground, and afterwards 8 


them on a hot- bed, is to check their growth, and cauſe 
them to bear in leſs compaſs; for if the ſeeds were ſown 


upon a hot-bed, and the plants continued thereon, they 


would produce ſuch luxuriant plants as could not be 
ee in the frames, and would bear but little 
ruit. 

The next, ſort of pea, which is ſown to ſucceed thoſe 
on the hot-bed, is the hotſpur, of which there are 
reckoned ſeveral varieties, as the golden hotſpur, the 
Charlton hotſpur, the Maſters's hotſpur, the Reading 
hotſpur, and ſome others; which are very little differ- 
ing from each other, except in their early bearing, for 
which the golden and Charlton hotſpurs are chiefly 

referred; thongh if either of theſe ſorts are cultivated 
in the ſame place for three or four years, they are apt 
to degenerate, and be later in fruiting ; for which rea- 
ſon, moſt curious perſons procure their ſeeds annually 
from ſome diftant place; and in the choice of theſe 
ſeeds, if they could be obtained from a colder fituation 
and a poorer ſoil than that in which they are to be 
ſown, it will be much better than on the contrary, and 
they will come earlier in the ſpring. 

Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm borders, toward 
the latter end of October; and when the plants are 
come up, you ſhould draw the earth up to their ſhanks 
and treat them in every other reſped as above direc- 
ted. | 

In the ſpring you muſt carefully clear them from 
weeds, and draw ſome freſh earth up to their ſtems ; 
but do not raiſe it too high up to the plants, leſt by 
burying their leaves you ſhould rot their ſtems, as is 
ſometimes the caſe, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons. You 
ſhould alſo obſerve to keep them free from vermin, 
which, if permitted to remain among the plants, will 
increaſe ſo plantifully as to devour the greateſt part of 
them. The chief of the vermin which infeſt peaſe are 
flugs, which lie all the day in the ſmall hollows of the 
earth, near the ſtems of the plants, and in the night- 
time come out and make terrible deſtruction of the 
peaſe; and theſe chiefly abound in wet ſoils, or where 
a garden is neglected and over · ru nwith weeds: there- 
fore you ſhould make the ground clear every way round 
the peaſe to deſtroy their harbours; and afterwards in 
a fine mild morning very early, when theſe vermin are 
got abroad from their holes, you ſhould flake a quan- 
tity of lime, which ſhould be ftrewed over the ground 
pretty thick, which will deſtroy the vermin wherever 
it happens to fall upon them, but will do very little in- 


advance in height, and keep them always clear from jury to the peaſe, provided it be not ſcattered too thick 


y The water they ſhould have muſt be given 
will, paringly ; for if they are too much watered, it 
cauſe them to grow too rank, and ſometimes rot 


2 2 at their ſhanks juſt above ground. When 
. 2 
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upon them. ; ; 
If this crop of peaſe ſucceeds, it will immediately 
follow thoſe on the hot-bed ; but for fear this ſhould 
miſcarry, it will be proper to ſow two more crops at. 
34 X about 
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Piſum. about a fortnight or three weeks diſtance from each 
——— ether, ſo that there may be the more chances to ſuc- 
ceed. This will be ſufficient till the ſpring of the year, 
when you may ſow ſeveral more crops of theſe peaſe at 
a fortnight diſtance from each other. The late ſow- 
ings will be ſufficient to continue the early fort of 
peaſe eras the ſeaſon, but it will be * to 
have ſome of the large ſort to ſucceed them for the 
uſe of the family; in order to which, you ſhould ſow 
ſome of the Spaniſh Morotto, which 1s a great bearer 
and a hardy fort of pea, about the middle of February, 
upon a clear open ſpot of ground. Theſe muſt be ſown 
in rows about four feet aſunder, and the peaſe ſhould 
be dropped in the drills about an inch diſtance, cover- 
ing them about two inches deep with earth, being very 
careful that none of them lie uncovered, which will 
draw the mice, pigeons, or rooks, to attack the whole 
ſpot ; and it often happens, by this neglect, that a 
whole plantation is devoured by theſe creatures ; where- 
as, when there are none of the peaſe left in ſight, they 
do not eaſily find them out. EAT 

About a fortnight after this you ſhould ſow another 
ſpot, either of this ſort or any other large ſort of pea, 
to ſucceed thoſe ; and then continue to repeat ſowing 
once a fortnight, till the middle or latter end of May ; 
only obſerving to allow the marrowfats, and other very 
large ſorts of peaſe, at leaſt four feet and a half be- 
tween row and row; and the roſe-pea ſhould be allow- 
ed at leaſt eight or ten inches diſtance plant from plant 
in the rows; for theſe grow very large, and if they have 
not room allowed them, they will ſpoil each other, by 
drawing them up very tall, and will produce no fruit. 

When the plants come up, the earth ſhould be drawn 
vp to their ſhanks (as was before directed), and the 
ground kept entirely clear from weeds; and when the 
plants are grown eight or ten inches high, you ſhould 
{tick ſome braſhwood into the ground cloſe to the peaſe 
for them to ramp upon, which will ſupport them from 
trailing upon the ground, which 1s very apt to rot the 
growing ſorts of peaſe, eſpecially in wet fſedſons; be- 
ſides, by thus ſupporting them, the air can freely paſs 
between them, which will preſerve the bloſſoms from 
falling off before their time, and occaſion them to bear 
much better than if permitted to lie upon the ground, 
and there will be room to paſs between the rows to ga- 
ther the peaſe when they are ripe. 

The dwarf ſorts of peaſe may be ſown much cloſer 
together than thoſe before-mentioned; for theſe ſeldom 
rife above a foot high, and rarely ſpread above half a 
foot in width, ſo that theſe need not have more room 
than two feet row from row, and not above an inch a- 
ſunder in the rows. Theſe will produce a good quan- 
tity of peaſe, provided the ſeaſon be not over- dry; but 
they ſeldom continue long in bearing, ſo that they are 
not ſo proper to ſow for the main crop when a quan- 
tity of peaſe is expected for the table, their chief ex- 
cellency being for hot-beds, where they will produce 
a greater quantity of peaſe (provided they are-well ma- 
naged) than if expoſed to the open air, where the heat 
of the ſun ſoon dries them up. 

The large growing ſorts may be cultivated for the 
common uſe of the family, becauſe theſe will produce 
in greater quantities than the other, and will endure 
the drought better; but the early kind are by far the 
ſweeter-talted peaſe. | 
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The beſt of all the large kinds is the mars; | 
which, if gathered young, { well-taſted-pea; — fa — 
will continue good through the month of Auguſt, if 
planted on a ftrong ſoil, PP 

The gray and other large winter-peaſe are ſeldom 
cultivated in gardens, becauſe they require a great deal 
of room, but are uſually'ſown in fields. For the pro- 
per method of managing them, ſee AcriculTuay, 
no 12 4s 

PITCAIRNE (Dr Archibald), a moſt eminent 
phy fician and ingenious poet, was deſcended from the 
ancient family of the Pitcairnes of Pitcairne in Fife. 
ſhire, and was born at Edinburgh on the 25th of De. 


of Dalkeith ; and from thence he was removed to the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, where he improved himſelf 
in claſſical learning, and completed a regular courſe of 
philoſophy. His friends, according to the authors of 
the Biographia Britannica, were defirous that he ſhould 
follow the profeſſion of theology. The unpleaſant 
gloom, however, which at that time hung over reli. 
* and its profeſſors in Scotland, could not but very 
ill ſuit with that native cheerfulneſs of temper and li. 
berality of mind which made him, long after, a mark 
for the arrows of preciſeneſs and grimace. The law 
ſeems to have been his own choice, and to this ſcience 
he turned his attention. With an ardour peculiar to 
himſelf, and an ambition to excel in whatever he un- 
dertook, he purſued it with ſo much intenſeneſs, that 
his health began to be impaired. On this account, 
his phyſicians adviſed him to ſet out for the ſouth of 
France. By the time he reached Paris, he was hap- 
pily ſo far recovered, that he determined to renew his 
ſtudies; but being informed that there was no able 
profeſſor of law in that city, and finding ſeveral gentle - 
men of his acquaintance engaged in the ſtudy of phy- 
fic, he went with them to the lectures and hoſpitals, 
and employed himſelf in this manner for ſeveral months, 
till his affairs called him home. 

On his return, he applied himſelf chiefly to the ma- 
thematics. It is not uſual to ſee the briars of this 
ſcience and the flowers of poetry growing in the ſame 
ſoil. Here, however, they were happily united; and 
to this union perhaps was owing that ſingular command 
of judgment, over one of the livelieſt of fancies, which 
appears in every part of his works. His intimacy with 
Dr David Gregory, the celebrated mathematical pro- 
feſſor, began about the ſame time; and probably con- 
duced to cheriſh his natural aptitude for this ſtudy. It 
was then, in a great meaſure, new to bim; it ſoon 
became his principal delight; his progreſs in it was 
rapid, and correſpondent to his progreſs in other pur- 
ſuits. His improvements on the method of infinite 
ſeries then adopted, which Dr Wallis of Oxford after- 
wards publiſhed, were a conſpicuous and early prov 
of his abilities in this ſcience. 

Had Dr Pitcairne continued to proſecute the fiudy 
of the law, and could he have moulded his principles 
to the times, the firſt offices and honours of the ſtate 
might have been looked for without preſumption © 
the probable reward of ſuch talents as he poſſeſſe | 
Struck, however, with the charms of mathemati® 
truth which had been lately introduced into the philo- 
ſophy of medicine, and hoping to reduce the healing 
art to geometrical method, he unalterably determine 


- 


he formed this re lution, the ideas of the medical 
world, already ſufficiently confuſed, were {ti} farther 
jumbled by the diſcovery of the circulation of the 
Hood, which had as yet produced nothing but doubt, 
certainty, and aſtoniſhment. In Edinburgh at that 
time there was no ſchool, no hoſpital, no opportunity 
of improvement but the chamber and the ſhop. He 
therefore ſoon after returned to Paris. Genius and 
induſtry are unhappily not often united in the ſame 
character: of ſuch an union Dr Pitcairne is a celebra- 
tcd inſtance. During his reſidence in France, he cul- 
tivated the object of his purſuit with his natural en- 
thuſiaſm, and with a ſteadineſs from which he could 
not be diverted by the allurements of that joy, which, 
in his hours of ſocial and feſtive intercourſe, he always 
felt and always gave. Among his various occupa- 
tions, the ſtudy of the ancient phyſicians ſeems to have 
had a principal ſhare. This appears from a treatiſe 
which he publiſhed ſome time after his return ; and it 
ſhows, that he wiſely determined to know the pro- 
greſs of medicine from its earlieſt periods, before he 
attempted to reform and improve that ſcience. | 
On the 13th of Auguſt 1680, he received, from the 
faculty of Rheims, the degree of Doctor; which, on 
the 7th of Auguſt 1699, was likewiſe conferred on 
him by the univerſity of Aberdeen; both being at- 
tended with marks of peculiar diſtinction. Other me- 
dical honours are ſaid to have been conferred on him 
in France and elſewhere ; but nothing affords a more 
nnequivocal teſtimony to his abilities than that which 
the ſurgeons of Edinburgh gave, in admitting him, 
freely and unſolicited, a member of their college. 
None had ſuch opportunities of judging of his merit as 
a practitioner, and on no phyfician did they ever beſtow 
the ſame public mark of reſpect. Soon after his gra- 
duation at Rheims, he returned to Edinburgh; where, 
on the 2gth of November 1681, the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyſicians was inſtituted; and his name, a- 
mong others, graced the original patent from the 
Crown, | | 
In his Slutio problematis de inventoribus, the trea- 
tiſe above alluded to, he diſcovers a wonderful degree 
of medical literature, and makes uſe of it in a man- 
ner that does great honour both to his head and his 
heart, His object is to vindicate Dr Harvey's claim 
to the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. The 
diſcovery was, at firlt, controverted by envy, and re- 
probated by ignorance, When at length its truth 
was fully eſtabliſhed, many invidiouſly attempted to 
tear the laurels from the illuſtrious Engliſhman, and to 
plant them on the brows of Hippocrates and others. 
Had the attempt been directed againſt himſelf, the 
generous ſoul of Pitcairne could not have exerted 
more zeal in a defence; and his arguments remain un- 
anſwered, 8 
During his reſidence in Scotland, his reputation 
n came ſo conſiderable, that, in the year 1691, the 
uverlity of Leyden ſolicited him to fill the medical 
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lerne. on this leſs aſpiring profeſſion. At the period when 
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chair, at that time vacant. Such an honourable teſti- Pitcairne. 
mony of reſpect, from a foreign nation, and from ſuch 
a univerſity, cannot perhaps be produced in the me- 
dical biography of Great Britain. The luſtre of ſuch 
characters reflects honour on their profeſſion, and on 
the country which has the good fortune of giving 
them birth ; and ſerves to give the individuals of that 
country not only a uſeful eſtimation in their own eyes, 
but in thoſe alſo of the reſt of the world. Dr Pit- 
cairne's well-known political principles excluded him 
from public honours and promotion at home: he 
therefore accepted the invitation from abroad; and, 
ou the 26th of April 1692, delivered, at Leyden, his 
elegant and maſterly inaugural oration: Oratio qua 
oftenditur medicinam ab omni philoſophorum ſecta eſſe 
liberam. In this he clears medicine from the rubbiſh 
of the old philoſophy ; ſeparates it from the influence 
of the different ſets ; places it on the broad and only 
ſure foundation of experience; ſhows how little good 
inquiries into the manner how medicines operate have 
done to the art; and demonſtrates the neceſſity of a ſe- 
dulous attention to their effects, and to the various ap- 
pearances of diſeaſe. 
Nothing (ſays an elegant panegyriſt“ of our author) Dr Ch. 
marks a ſuperiority of intelle& ſo much as the cou. Webſter, in 
. . the Har- 
rage requilite to ſtem a torrent of obſlinately prevail-,.-.. Gra- 
ing and groundleſs opinions. For this the genius and jnat Edin- 
talents of Pitcairne were admirably adapted ; and, in burgh for 
his oration, he diſplays them to the utmoſt. It wag the year 
received with the higheſt commendations; and the ad- 2 omg 
miniſtrators, to teſtify their ſenſe of ſuch an acquiſition formance 
to their univerſity, greatly augmented the ordinary ap- the preſent 
pointment of his chair. _ is 
He diſcharged the duties of his office at Leyden ſo del. 
as to anſwer the moſt ſanguine expeRations. He 8 
taught with a perſpicuity and eloquence which met 
"- univerſal applauſe. Independently of the enco- 
miums of Boerhaave and Mead, who were his pupils, 
the numerous manuſcript copies of his lectures, and 
the mutilated ſpecimen of them F which found its way 1 
into the world without his knowledge, ſhow how juſt. 4“ 
ly it was beſtowed, At the ſame time, he was not 
more celebrated as a profeſſor than as a practical phy- 
ſician; and notwithſtanding the multiplicity of his 


buſineſs in both theſe characters, he found leiſure to 


publiſh ſeveral treatiſes on the circulation and ſome 
other of the moſt important parts of the animal œco- 
nomy (4). | 
At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, he ſet out for Scotland, 
with an intention of returning in time for the ſucceed- 
ing one. On his marrying (B) the daughter of Sir 
Archibald Stevenſon, the object of his journey, her 
relations would on no account conſent to part with 
him again. He was therefore reluctantly obliged to 
remain; and he wrote the univerſity a polite apolo- 
gy, which was received with the utmoſt regret, He 
even declined the moſt flattering ſolicitations and temp- 
ting offers to ſettle in London. Indeed he ſoon came 
into that extenſive practice to which his abilities en- 
34 X 2 titled. 


colled Dr Boerhaave gives the following character of theſe and ſome other of Dr Pitcairne's diſſertations, which were 
ected and publiſhed at Rotterdam, anno 1701 : ** Hzc ſcripta optima ſunt et perfecta, ſive legas Differtationem 
guinis per Pulmones, five alia opuſcula, ſive ultimum tractatum de Opio.“ Methodus fludii, ab Hallero 


W been married before to a daughter of Colonel James Hay of Pitfour, by whom he had a ſon and daugh- 


died young. 
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titled him, and was alſo appointed titular profeſſor of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh. 

The uniformity of a profeſſional life is ſeldom inter= 
rupted by incidents worthy of record. Specimens, 
however, of that brilliant wit with which he delighted 
bis friends in the hours of his leiſure, continue to en- 
tertain us (e); and the effects of that eminent ſkill 
which he exerted in the cure of diſeaſe, till operate to 
the good of poſterity. 

The diſcovery of the circulation, while in ſome 
meaſure it exploded the chemical and Galenical doc- 
trines, tended to introduce mathematical and mecha- 
nical reaſoning in their ſtead. Of this theory (v) 
Dr Pitcairne was the * ſupport, and the 
firſt who introduced it into Britain. A mathema- 
tical turn of mind, and a wiſh for mathematical cer- 
tainty in medicine, biaſſed him in its favour, and he 
puſhed it to its utmoſt extent. One is at a loſs 
whether moſt to admire or regret ſuch a waſte of ta- 
lents in propping a theory, which, though ſubverſive 
of former ones, was to fall before others but a little 
more ſatisfactory than itſelf, Mechanical phyficians 
expected more from geometry than that ſcience could 
grant. They made it the foundation inſtead of an 
auxiliary to their inquiries, and applied it to parts of 
nature not admitting mathematical calculations. By 
paying more attention afterwards to the ſupreme in- 
fluence of the living principle, the ſource of all the 
motions and functions of the body, it was found that 
theſe could not be explained by any laws of chemiſtry 
or mechaniſm, They are nil, however, involved in 
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obſcurity; and, notwithſtanding the numberleſ 
provements which have taken place in the ſei 
connected with medicine, will perhaps remain inſeru. 
table while man continues in his preſent ſtage of ex. 
iſtence. ' 

In a ſcience ſo ſlowly progreſſive as that of medi. 
cine, Dr Pitcairne did a great deal. By labouring in 
vain for truth in one road, he ſaved many the ſame 
drudgery, and thereby ſhewed the neceſſity of ano. 
ther. He not only exploded many falſe notions of 
the chemiſts and Galeniſts, which prevailed in his time 
but many of thoſe too of his own ſect. In particu. 
lar, he ſhewed the abſurdity of referring all diſeaſe 
and their cures to an alkali or an acid (z). Herefuted 
the idea of ſecretion being performed by pores diffe. 
rently ſhaped (v), Bellini's opinion of efferveſcences in 
the animal-ſpirits with the blood, and Borelli's of air 
entering the blood by reſpiration (8). He proved the 
continuity of the arteriee and veins (u); and ſeems to 
have been the firſt who ſhewed that the blood flows 
from a ſmaller capacity into a larger, that the aona, 
with reſpect to the arterial ſyſtem, is the apex of a 
cone (1). Ia this therefore he may be conſidered as 
the latent ſpring of the diſcoveries reſpeQing the pow- 
ers moving the blood. He introduced a fimplicity of 
preſcription, unknown in pharmacy before his time (x); 
and ſuch was the ſtate of medicine in this country, that 
ſcarcely have the works of any contemporary or prece- 
ding author been thought worthy even of preſera- 
tion (). As to the errors of his philoſophy, let it 
be remembered, that no theory has as yet ſtood - 

| te 
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(c) Vide Pitcarnii Poemata.---Several of his poems, however, are obſcure, and ſome of them totally unintelli- 
gible without a key. In thoſe of them which are of a political kind, he wiſhed not to expreſs himſelf too clearly; 
and in others, he alludes to private occurrences which were not known beyond the circle of his companions. His 
poem (ad Lindæſium), addreſſed to his friend Lindſey, is commented on by the authors of the Biographia Britan- 
nica; and it is to be regretted that it is the only one on which they have been ſolicitous to throw light. © Some 
parts (ſay they) of this poem are hardly intelligible, without knowing a circumſtance in the Doctor's life, which 
© he often told, and never without ſome commotion. It is a well-known ſtory of the two Platonic philoſophers, 
** wha promiſed one another, that which ever died firſt ſhould make a vilit to his ſurviving companion. This ſtory 
being read together by Mr Lindſey and our author, they, being both then very young, entered into the ſame en- 
s gagement. Soon after, Pitcairne, at his father's houſe in Fife, dreamed one morning, that Lindſey, who was 
then at Paris, came to him, and told him he was not dead, as was commonly reported, but till alive, and lived 
in a very agreeable place, to which he could not yet carry him. By the courſe of the poſt, news came of Lind- 
*« ſey*'s death, which happened very ſuddenly the morning of the dream. When this is known, the poem is eaſily un- 
*© derſtood, and ſhines with no common degree of beauty. | 

*« Lyndefil Stygias jam dudum vecte per undas, 
** Stagnaque Cocyti non adeunda mihi; 
« Excute pauliſper Lethzi vincula ſomni, 
Ut feriant animum carmina noſtra tuum. 
Te nobis, te redde tuis, promiſſa daturus 
** Gaudia ; fed proavo ſis comitante redux : 
*© Namque novos viros mutataque regna videbis, | 3 
* Pafſaque Teutonicas ſceptra Britanna manus . Written in 1689. 
He then proceeds to exclaim againſt the principles and practices which produced this Teutouie violence upon 
« Britiſh ſceptre; and concludes with a wiſh, that Lindſey might bring Radamanthus with him to puniſh them. 
| ** Unus abeſt ſcelerum vindex Radamanthus; amice, 
** Dii faciant reditus fit comes ille tui ! * onal 
« Every one ſees how much keener an edge is given to the ſatire upon the Revolution, by making it an additio 
* reaſon for his friend's keeping his promiſe to return him a viſit after his death.” 
(D) See the article MED1CINE, ne 99.—hBorelli, Bellini, &c. eſpouſed the ſame, 8 i 
(E) Pitcarnii Diſſertationes, Edin, edit. 1713. De opera quam præſtant corpora acida vel alkalica in curatione 
morborum. | 
(r) De circulatione ſanguinis per vaſa minima. 
() De diverſa mole qua ſanguis fluit per pulmones. 
(4) De circulatione ſanguinis per vaſa minima. 
(1) De circulatione ſanguinis in avimalibus genitis et non genitis. | | 
(x) Flementa Medicine, lib, i. cap. 21. et paſſim. | inburgh 

(1) The firſt medical publication which diſtinguiſhed this country, after Dr Pitcairne's, was that of the Edin 

Medical Eſſays, in the year 1732+ Vid. the article Mon RO. ö | 
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arne teſt of many Years in an enlightened per 


2 — 
very looſely about him (M), and the preſent 
2 —— differs = his _ little 
A reality. He treated inflammatory and hemorrhagic 
diſeaſes by bleeding, purging, and bliſtering, as has 
been done uniformly and ſolely on the different theo- 
ries ſince. His method of adminiſtering mercury and 
the bark is obſerved at this day; and with reſpeR to 
febrile, nervous, glandular, and dropſical affections, 
they ſeem to be as often the opprobriums of the art 
now, as they were then. 

Dr Pitcairne was univerſa!ly conſidered as the firſt 

hyſician of his time. No one appears ever to have 
bad ſo much practice in this country, or fo many con- 
ſultations from abroad; and no one, from all accounts, 
ever practiſed with greater ſagacity and ſucceſs. The 
higheſt thought themſelves honoured by his acquaint- 
ance, and the loweſt were never denied his aſſiſtance 
and advice. The emoluments of his profeſſion muſt 
have been great; but his charities are known to have 
been correſpondent. The poſſeſſion of money he poſt- 
poned to more liberal objects: he collected one of the 
fineſt private libraries in the world; which was purcha- 
ſed, after his death, by the Czar of Muſcovy. Not- 
withſtanding the fatigues he underwent in the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion, his conſtitution was naturally deli- 
cate, About the beginning of October 1713, he be- 
came affected with his laſt illneſs; and on the 23d he 
died, regretted by ſcience as its ornament, by his coun- 
try as its boaſt, and by humanity as its friend. He 
left a ſon and four daughters; of whom only one of the 
latter now ſurvives. The preſent noble family of Kelly 
are his grandchildren, 

Some anonymous publications are attributed to Dr 
Pitcairne, particularly a treatiſe De Legibus Hiſtoria 
Naturalis, & e.; but the only ones he thought proper 
to legitimate are his Diſertationes Medicæ, and a 
ſhort eſſay De Salute. 

PITCH, a tenacious oily ſubſtance, drawn chiefly 
from pines and firs, and uſed in ſhipping, medicine, 
and various arts: or it is more properly tar inſpiſſated 
by boiling it over a flow fire. See Tas. 

PITCHING, in ſea-affairs, may be defined, the 
vertical vibration which the length of a ſhip makes 
about her centre of gravity z or the movement by which 
ſne plunges her head and after part alternately into 
the hollow of the ſea. This motion may proceed from 
two cauſes: the waves, which agitate the veſſel ; and 


the wind uponthe ſails, which makes her ſtoop to every - 


blaſt thereof. The firſt abſolutely depends upon the 
*pitation of the ſea, and is not ſuſceptible of inquiry 
and the ſecond is occaſioned by the inclination of the 
walls, and may be ſubmitted to certain eſtabliſhed 
maxims. : 
When the wind aQs upon the ſails, the maſt yields 
to its effort, with an inclination, which increaſes in 
proportion to the length of the maſt, to the augmenta- 
— of the wind, and to the comparative weight and 
iſtribution of the ſhip's lading. 

be repulſion of the water, to the effort of gravity, 

oppoſes itſelf to this inclination, or at leaſt ſuſtains it, 


Y as much as the repulſion exceeds the momentum, 


(1) Patet, ſays he, 
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or abſolute effort of the maſt, upon which the wind Pitbaus 


PT. 


operates. At the end of each blaſt, when the wind 
ſuſpends its action, this repulſion lifts the veſſel ; and 
theſe ſucceſſive inclinations and repulſions produce the 
movement of pitching, which is very inconvenient ; 
and, when it 1s confiderable, will greatly retard the 
_ as well as endanger the malt, and ſtrain the 
vellel. 

PIT H, in vegetation, the ſoft ſpungy ſubſtance 
contained in the central parts of plants and trees “. 

PITISCUS (Samuel), a learned antiquary, born 
at Zutphen, was rector of the college of that city, 
and afterwards of St Jerome at Utrecht, where he 
died on the 1ſt of February 1717, aged ninety. 
He wrote, 1. Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum, in 
two volumes folio; a work which is eſteemed. 2. E- 
ditions of many Latin authors, with notes; and other 
works. 

PITS (John), the biographer, was born in 1560, 
at Aulton in Hampſhire; and educated at Wykeham's 
ſchool, near Wincheſter, till he was about 18 years of 
age; when he was ſent to New-college in Oxford, and 
admitted probationer fellow. Having continued in 
that univerſity not quite two years, he left the king- 
dom as a voluntary Romiſh exile, and retired to 
Doway : thence he went to the Engliſh college at 
Rheims, where he remained about a year; = then 
proceeded to Rome, where he continued a member of 
the Eogliſh college near ſeven years, and was made a 
prieſt, In 1589 he returned to Rheims; and there, 
during two years, taught rhetoric and the Gree 
language. He now quitted Rheims, on account of 
the civil war in France ; and retired to Pont a Mouſ- 
ſon in Loraine, where he took the degrees of maſter 
of arts and bachelor in divinity. Hence he travelled 
into Germany; and reſided a year and a half at Triers, 
where he commenced licentiate in his faculty. From 
Triers he viſited ſeveral of the principal cities in Ger- 
many; and continuing three years at Ingolſtadt in 
Bavaria, took the degree of doctor in divinity. Thence 
having made the tour of Italy, he returned once more 
to Loraine; where he was patroniſed by the cardinal 
of that duchy, who preferred him to a canonry of Ver- 
dun; and about two years after, he became confeſſor to 
to the ducheſs of Cleves, daughter to the duke of 
Loraine. During the leiſure he enjoyed in this em- 
2 he wrote in Latin the lives of the kings, 

iſhops, apoſtolical men, and writers of England. 
The fal of theſe, commonly known and quoted by this 
title, De illuſtribus Anglia ſcriptoribus, was publiſhed 


after his death. The three firft remain ſtill in manuſcript, 


among the archives of the collegiate church of Liver- 
dun. 'The duke of Cleves dying, after Pits kad been 
about twelve years confeſſor to the ducheſs, ſhe re- 
turned to Loraine, attended by our author, who was 
promoted to the deanery of Liverdun, which, with 
a canonry and officialſhip, he enjoyed to the end of 
his life. He died in 1616, and was buried in the 
collegiate church. Pits was undoubtedly a ſcholar, 
and not an inelegant writer; but he is juſtly accuſed 
of ingratitude to Bale, from whom he borrowed his 


materials, without acknowledgment. He quotes Le- 
| land 


medicinam eſſe memoriam eorum quæ cuilibet morbo uſus oftendit fuiſſe utilia, Nam notas 


non © G 1 ] l , 
* corporum intra venas fluentium aut conſiſtentium naturas, adeoque ſola obſe rvatione innoteſcere quid cuique 


conveniat, poſtquam ſæpius eadem eidem morbo profuiſſe comperimus. De Div. Moerb. 


See Pari. 
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land with great familiarity, without ever having ſeen 
his book : his errors are innumerable, and his par- 
tiality to the Romiſh writers moſt obvious ; neverthe- 
leſs we” are obliged to him for his account of ſeveral 
popiſh authors, who lived abroad at the beginning 
of the Reformation. 

PITT (Chriſtopher), an eminent Engliſh poet, cele- 
brated for his excellent tranſlation of Virgil's AEncid, 
was born in the year 1699. Having Rudicd four 
years at New-college, Oxford, he was preſented to 
the living of Pimperne in Dorſetſhire, which he held 
during the remainder of his life. He had ſo poetical a 
turn, that while he was a ſchool-boy he wrote two large 
folios of manuſcript poems, one of which contained 
an entire tranſlation of Lucan. He was much eſteemed 
while at the univerſity; particularly by the celebrated 
Dr Young, who uſed familiarly to call him his ſoz. 
Next to bis fine tranſlation of Virgil, Mr Pitt gained 
the greateſt reputation by his excellent Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of Vida's art of poetry. This amiable poet died 
in the year 1648, without leaving, it is ſaid, one 
enemy behind him. 5 

Pirr (William) earl of Chatham, a moſt cele- 
brated Britiſh ſtateſman and patriot, was born in No- 
vember 1708. He was the youngeſt ſon of Robert 
Pitt, Eſq; of Boconnock in Cornwall; and grandſon of 
"Thomas Pitt, Eſq; governor of Fort St George in the 
Eaſt Indies, in the reign of queen Anne, who fold an 
extraordinary fine diamond to the king of France for 
135,000]. and thus obtained the name of Diamond 
Pitt, His intellectual faculties and powers of elocu- 
tion very ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed appearance ; but, 
at the age of 16, he felt the attacks of an hereditary 
and incurable gout, by which he was tormented at 
times during the reſt of his life. 

His lordſhip entered early into the army, and ſerved 
ia 2 regiment of dragoons. Through the intereſt of 
the dacheſs of Marlborough, he obtained- a ſeat in 


parliament before he was 21 years of age. His firſt 


appearance in the houſe was as repreſentative of the 
borough of Old Barum, in the ninth parliament of 
Great Britain. In the 10th he repreſcnted Seaford, 
Aldborough in the 11th, and the city of Bath in the 
12th; where he continued till he was called up to the 
houſe of peers in 1766. The intention of the ducheſs in 
bringing him thus early into parliament was to oppoſe 
Sir Robert Walpole, and whom he kept in awe by 
the ſorce of his el 

left him 10,c00 l. on condition, as was then reported, 
that he ſhould never receive a place in adminiſtration. 
However, if any ſuch condition was made, it certainly 


was not kept on his Lordſhip's part. In 1746 he 
was appointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon after 
paymaſter general of the forces, and ſworn a privy-: 


counſellor. He diſcharged the office of paymafter 
with ſuch honour and inflexible integrity, refuſing 
even many of the perquiſites of his office, that his 
bitterelt enemies could lay nothing to his charge, and 
he ſoon became the darling of the people. In 1755 
he reſigned the office of paymaſter, on «x Mr Fox 
preferred to him. The people were alarmed at this 


reſignation; and being diſguſted with the unſucceſs- 


ful beginning of the war, complained fo loudly, that, 
on the 4th December 1756, Mr Pitt was appointed ſe- 
cictary of ſtate in the room of Mr Fox afterwards Lord 


oquence. At her death the ducheſs 
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Holland; and other promotions were made in order 


to ſecond his plans. He then took ſuch meaſures ag — 


were neceſſary for the honour and intereſt of the na. 
tion; but in the month of February 1757, havin 

refuſed to aſſent to the carrying on a war in Ges 
many for the ſake of his majeſty's dominions on the 
continent, he was deprived of the ſeals on the 5th of 


April following. Upon this the complaints of the 


people again became ſo violent, that on the 29th of 
June he was again appointed ſecretary, and his friends 
toother important offices. The ſucceſs with which the 
war was now conducted is univerſally known ; yet on 
the 5th of October 1961, Mr Pitt, to the aſtoniſh. 
ment of almoſt the whole kingdom, reſigned the ſeals 
into his majeſty's own hands. The reaſon of this was, 
that Mr Pitt, having received certain intelligence that 
the family- compact was figned between France and 
Spain, and that the latter was about to join France 
againſt us, thought it neceſſary to prevent her by com- 
mencing hoſtilities firſt. Having communicated this 
opinion in the privy-council, the other miniſters urged 
that they would think twice before they declared war 
againſt this kingdom. © I will not give them leave 
to think, (replied Mr Pitt); this is the time, let us 
cruſh the whole houſe of Bourbon. But if the mem- 
bers of this board are of a different opinion, this is the 
laſt time I ſhall ever mix in its councils, I was called 
into the miniſtry by the voice. of the people, and to 
them I hold myſelf anſwerable for my conduct. I am 
to thank the miniſters of the late king for their ſup- 
port; I have ſerved my country with ſucceſs ; but I 
will not be reſponſible for the conduct of the war any 
longer than while I have the direction of it.“ To this 
bold declaration, the lord who then preſided in coun- 
ci], made the following reply. I find the gentleman 
is determined to leave us; nor can I ſay that I am ſorry 
for it, fince he would otherwiſe have certainly compelled 
us to leave him. But if he is reſolved to aſſume the right 
of adviſing his majeſty, and directing the operations of 
the war, to what purpoſe are we called to this council? 
When he talks of being reſponſible to the people, he 
talks the language of the houſe of commons, and for- 
ets that at this board he is reſponſible only to the 
Fiog. However, though he may poſſibly have con- 
vinced himſelf of his infallibility, till it remains that 
we ſhould be equally convinced before we can relign 
our underſtandings to his direction, or join with him 
in the meaſure he propoſes.” 2 
This converſation, which” was followed by Mr Pitt's 
reGgnation, is ſufficient to ſhew the baughtineſs aud 
imperious temper of our miniſter. However, theſe very 
qualities were ſometimes productive of great and g 
conſequences, as appears from the following anecdote. 
— Preparatory to one of the ſecret expeditions wy" 


the laſt war, the miniſter had given orders to the di- 


ferent preſiding officers in the military, navy, and ord- 
nance departments, to prepare a large body of forces, 
a certain number of ſhips, and a proportionable quan- 
tity of ſtores, &c. and.to have them all ready again 

a certain day. To theſe orders he received an _ 
from each of the officers, declaring the total iwpoſſ 4 
lity of a compliance with them. Notwithſtanding 
was then at a very late hour, he ſent immediately 2 
his ſecretary; and after expreſſing his reſentment ? 


the ignorance or negligence of * majeſty's on 


Pi 


Pitt, 


PT [ 
ye the following commands: —“ I defire, 
ra ot that you — go to Lord 
Anſon; you need not trouble yourſelf to ſearch the 
admiralty, he is not to be found there; you muſt pur- 
ſue him to the gaming-houſe, and tel] him from me, 
that if he does not obey the orders of government 
which he has received at my hands, that I will moſt 
aſuredly impeach him. Proceed from him to Lord 
Ligonier; and though he ſhould be bolſtered with har- 
lots, undraw his curtains, and repeat the ſame meſſage. 
Then dire& your courſe to Sir Charles Frederick, and 
afſure him, that if his majeſty's orders are not obeyed, 
they ſhall be the laſt which he ſhall receive from me.“ 
In conſequence of theſe commands, Mr Wood pro- 
ceeded to White's, and told his errand to the firlt Jord 
of the admiralty; who inſiſted that the ſecretary of 
ate was out of his ſenſes, and it was impoſſible to 
comply with his wiſhes : © however, (added be), as 
madmen muſt be anſwered, tell him that I will do my 
utmoſt to ſatisfy him.“ From thence he went to the 
commander in chief of the forces, and delivered the 
fame meſſage. He alſo ſaid that it was an impoſſible 
buſineſs; “ and the ſecretary knows it, (added the old 
lord): nevertheleſs, be is in the right to make us do 
what we can; and what is poſſible to do, inform him, 
ſhall be done.” The ſurveyor-general of the ordnance 
was next informed of Mr Pitt's reſolution ; and, after 
ſome little confideration, he began to think that the 
orders might be completed within the time preſcribed. 
The conſequence, at laſt, was, that every thing, in 
ſpite of impoſſibilities themſelves, was ready at the time 
appointed. 

** his reſignation in 1761, Mr Pitt never had 
any ſhare in adminiſtration, He received a penſion of 
30001. a-year, to be continued after his deceaſe, du- 
ring the ſurvivancy of his lady and ſon; and this gra- 
tity was dignified with the title of Baroneſs of Cha- 
tham to his lady, and that of baron to her heirs- male. 
Mr Pitt at that time declined a title of nobility ; but 
in 1766 accepted of a peerage under the title of Ba- 
ron Pynſent and Earl of Chatham, and at the ſame time 
he was appointed lord privy-ſeal. 

This acceptance of a peerage proved very prejudi- 
cial to his lordſhip's character. owever, he conti- 
nucd ſtedfaſt in his oppoſition to the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration, His laſt appearance in the Houſe of 
Lords was on the 2d of April 1778. He was then 
very ill and much debilitated: but the queſtion was 
Important ; being a motion of the duke of Richmond 
to addreſs his majeſty to remove the miniſters, and 
make peace with America on any terms. His lord- 

22 a _ ſpeech, which had certainly 2 

's Ipirits: for, attempting to riſe a ſecond time, he 
fell down in a 4 — ft; and though he recovered 
for that time, his diſorder continued to increaſe till the 
11th of May, when he died at his feat at Hayes. His 
death was lamented as a national loſs. As ſoon as the 
news reached the houſe of cominons, which was then 
litting, Colonel Barré made a motion, that an addreſs 
EA. oy eee. 5 N 13283 * the 

atham ſhould be buried at the public ex- 
pence. But Mr Rigby having propoſed he erecting 
v2 ſtatue to his m likely to perpetuate 
. emory, as more likely to perpetua 
ve nie of his great merits entertained by the public, 

* Was unanimouſly carried. A bill was ſoon after 
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paſſed, by which 4000]. a-year was ſettled upon John, 
now Earl of Chatham, and the heirs of the late Earl 
to whom that title may deſcend. — His lordſhip was 
married in 1754 to Lady Heſter, fiſter to the earl of 
Temple; by whom he had three ſons and two daugh- 
ters, | | Pg 
PITUITARY Graxnr. See AxaTonr, ne 397, c. 
PIVAT, or Pivot, a foot or ſhoe of iron or 
other metal, uſually conical or terminating in a point, 
whereby a body, intended to turn round, bears on 
another fixed at reſt, and performs its revolutions, 
The pivot uſually bears or turns round in a ſole, or 
piece of iron or braſs, hollowed to receive it. | 
PIZARRO (Francis), a celebrated Spaniſh gene- 
ral, the diſcoverer and conqueror of Peru, in conjunc- 
tion with Diego Almagro, a Spaniſh navigator, 
They are both charged with horrid cruelties to the in- 
habitants ; and they fell victims to their own ambition, 
jealouſy, and avarice. Almagro revolting, was de- 
feated, and beheaded by Pizarro, who was aſſaſſinated 
by Almagro's friends, in 1541. See Perv. 


Pituitary 
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PLACE, rocus, in philoſophy, a mode of ſpace, - 


or that part of immoveable ſpace which any body 
poſſeſſes. See MeTarnvysics, n“ 50. 

Prack in aftronomy. The place of the ſun, a 
ſtar, &c. denotes the fign and degree of the zodiac 
which the luminary is in; or the degree of the ecliptic, 
reckoning from the beginning of aries, which the 
planet or ſtar's circle of longitude cuts ; and' therefore 
coincides with the longitude of the ſun, planet, or 
ſtar. As the fine of the ſun's greateſt declination 
23 3O': to the fine of any preſent declination given 
or obſerved, for inftance, 23 15':: ſo is the radius 
10: to the fine of his longitude 81 52'; which, if 
the declination were north, would give 20 52 of ge- 
mini z if ſouth, 20% 52 of capricorn, for the ſun's 
place. See DeciinaTion, &c. | 

The place of the moon being that part of her orbit 
wherein ſhe is found at any time, is of various kinds, 
by reaſon of the great inequalities of the lunar motions, 
which render a number of equations and reductions 
neceſſary before the juſt point be found. The moon's 
fictitious place is her place once equated ; her place 
nearly true, is her place twice equated; and her true 
place thrice equated, See AsTRONOMY, paſſin. 

PLACE, in war, a general name for all kinds of 
fortreſſes where a party may defend themſelves. Thus, 
1. A ſtrong or fortified place, is one flanked, and co- 
vered with-baſlions. 2. A regular place, one whoſe 


angles, ſides, baftions, and other parts, are equal; 


and this is uſually denominated from the number of its 
angles, as. a pentagon, hexagon, &c, 3. Irregular 
place, is one whole ſides and angles are unequal}. 
4. Place of arms, is a ſtrong city or town pitched up- 
on for the chief magazine of an army; or, in a city 
or garriſon, it is a Jarge open ſpot of ground, uſually 
near the centre of the place where the grand guard is 
commonly kept, and the garriſon holds its rendezvous 
at reviews, and in caſes of alarm to receive orders 
from the governor. 5. Places of arms of an attack, 
in a ſiege, is a ſpacious place covered from the enemy 
by a parapet or epaulement, where the ſoldiers are 
poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the trenches 
againſt the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 6. Place of arms 


particular, in a garriſon, a place near every baſtion, 
where 
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where the ſoldiers ſent from the grand place to the 
quarters aſſigned them relieve thoſe that are either 
upon the guard or in fight. 9. Place of arms without, 
is a place allowed to the covert-way for the planting 
of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in their ap- 
proaches to retire, 8. Place of arms in a camp, a 
large place at the head of the camp for the army to be 
ranged in and drawn up in battlia, There is alſo a 
place for each particular body, troop, or company, to 
aſſemble in. hs 
Common-PLace. See Common: Place. 
PLACENTA, in anatomy and midwifery, a ſoft 


roundiſh maſs, found in the womb of pregnant women; 


which, from its reſemblance to the liver, was called by 
the ancients hepar uterinum, uterine liver. 
PLACENTIA, a'town of Italy, and capital of a 
duchy of the fame name, with a biſhop's ſee. It is 
ſeated about 100 paces from the river Po, in a very 
fertile pleaſant plain, watered by a great numberof rivu- 
lets, and ſurrounded with hills, abounding in all ſorts 
of fruits. In its territory there are falt-ſprings, from 
which they make a very white ſalt; and there are alſo 
mines of iron, woods, and warrens. It is very popu- 
lous, and contains a great namber of merchants, It 
is defended by a wall and a ftrong citadel, and is 
reckoned three miles in circumference. The houſes 
are low, gecerally built of brick, and ſome of them 


are prettily painted. The cathedral is an ancient 


ſtructure, but well adorned within. The number of 
the inhabitants is about 18,000, among whom there 
are 2000 eecleſiaſtics. This city has been taken ſe- 
veral times in the wars of Italy. The king of Sardi- 
nia took poſſeſſion of it in 1744, it being ceded to 
him by the queen of Hungary; but it was taken from 
him in 1746, after a bloody battle. It has a famous 
univetfity, and the inhabitants are much eſteemed for 
their politeneſs, There is a great fair here every year 
on the th of April, which is much frequented. 
Placentia is ſeated on the river Po, in E. Long. 9. 43- 
N. Lat. 45. 5. 

PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloining ano- 
ther man's works, and putting them off as our own. 
Among the Romans, plagiarius was properly a per- 
ſon who bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a 
ſla ve; and was fo called, becauſe, by the Flavian law, 
ſuch perſons were condemned ad plagat, „ to be whip- 

ed.“ 8 ; | 

Thomaſius has an expreſs treatiſe De plagio literaris; 
wherein he lays down the laws and mealures of the 
right which authors have to one another's writings.— 
«< DiQtionary-writers, at leaſt ſuch as meddle with arts 
and ſciences, (as is pertinently obſerved by Mr Cham- 
bers), ſeem exempted from the common laws of eum 
and ?uum ;5 they do not pretend to ſet up on their own 
bottom, nor to treat you at their own coſt, Their 
works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compoſitions 
of other peoples“; and what they take from others, 
they do it avowedly, and in the open ſun.—In effect, 
their quality gives them a title to every thing that may 
be for their purpoſe, wherever they find it; and if 
they rob, they do not do it any otherwiſe, than as the 
bee does, for the public ſervice. Their occupation is 
not pillagigg, but collecting contributions; and if you 
aſk them their authority, they will produce you the 
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practice of their 
PLAGIUM, in law. See KiDnarerxs, 


PLAGUE, PzsrT1Lexce, or Peſtilential Fever. — Ai 


Mevicins, . 325 

The commiſſion at Moſcow, having, in the year 
1770, invented a fumigation-powder, which, from ſe. 
veral leſſer experiments, had proved efficacious in pre. 
venting the infection of the plague; in order more 
fully to aſcertain its virtue in that reſpect, it was de. 
termined, towards the end of the year, that ten male. 
factors under ſentence of death, uld, without un- 
dergoing any other precautions than the fumigations, 
be confined three weeks in a lazarette, be laid u 
the beds, and dreſſed in the cloaths, which had been 
uſed by perſons fick, dying, and even dead, of the 
plagve in the hoſpital.” The experiment was accord- 
ingly tried, and none of the ten malefactors were then 
infected, or have been fince ill. The ſumigation- 
powder is prepared as follows. 

Powder of the firſt ſtrength.] Take leaves of juni. 
per, juniper- berries pounded, ears of wheat, guaiacum- 
wood pounded, of each fix pounds; common ſaltpetre 
pounded, eight pounds; ſulphur pounded, ſix pounds; 
Smyrna tar, or myrrh, two pounds; mix all the above 
ingredients together, which will produce a pood of the 
powder of fumigation of the firſt ſtrength. LN. B. A 
pood is 40 pounds Ruſſian, which are equal to 4; 
pounds and a half or 36 pounds Engliſh averdupoiſe.] 

Powder of the ſecond ſtrength.) Take ſouthern- 
wood cut into ſmall pieces, four pounds ; juniper-ber- 
ries pounded, three pounds; common ſaltpetre pound- 
ed, four pounds; ſulphur pounded, two pounds and a 
half; Smyrna tar, or myrrh, one pound and a hal: 
mix the above together, which will produce half a 
pood of the powder of fumigation of the ſecond 
ſtrength. 

Odoriferous powder.) Take the root called talnur 
cut into ſmall pieces, three pounds; leaves of juni- 
per cut into ſmall pieces, four pounds; frankincenſe 
pounded groſsly, one pound; ſtorax pounded, and 
roſe-flowers, half a pound ; yellow amber pounded, 
one pound; common ſaltpetre pounded, one pound 
and a half; ſulphur, a quarter of a pound: mix all 


the above together, which will produce nine pounds 


and three quarters of the odoriferous powder. 

Remark an the powder of fumigation.) If guaiacum 
cannot be had, the cones of pines or firs may be uſed 
in its ſtead ; likewiſe the common tar of pines and firs 
may be uſed inflead of the Smyrna tar or myrrh, 
and mugwort may ſupply the place of ſoutherowood 

PLAIN, or PLaxs, in general, an appellation give? 
to whatever is ſmooth and even; or fimple, obvious, 
and eaſy to be underſtood ; and, conſequently, ſtands 
oppoſed to rough, enriched, or laboured. 

A plain figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface; 
from every point of whoſe perimeter right lines ma) 
be drawn to every other point in the ſame. _ 

A plain angle is one contained under two lines, 
ſurfaces, in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. 
ANGLE. * 

The doctrine of plain triangles, as thoſe incl 
under three right lines, is termed lain trigonemeiq 
See the article TRIGONOoME TN. 

Praix Chart, See the article CHART. 


or 
See 
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predeceſſors of all ages and nations,” Py, 
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PL Am- Sailing. See Navigartox, g 1. 
PLAISE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of pleuro- 
See PLEURONECTES. 

PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſentation of 
ſomething drawn on 2 plane: ſuch are maps, charts, 
inchnographies, &C. See Mar, CHarT, &c. 

The term plan, however, is particularly uſed for a 
draught of a building, ſuch as it appears, or is intend · 
ed to appear, on the ground ; ſhewing the extent, di- 
viſion, and diftribution of its area, or ground-plot, 
into apartments, rooms, paſſages, &c. - 

A geometrical plan is that wherein the ſolid and 
vacant parts are repreſented in their natural propor- 

ns. 

The raiſed plan of a building, is the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called an elevation, or orthography. See 
O&THOGRAPHY. 

A perſpeQive plan, is that exhibited by degrada- 
tions, or diminutions, according to the rules of per- 
ſpectire. .See PERSPECTIVE. 4 

To render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh 


the maſſives, with a black waſh; the projectures on 


the ground are drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſuppo- 
ſed over them in dotted lines. The augmentations, 
or alterations to be made, are diftinguiſhed by a colour 
different from what is already built ; and the tints of 
each plan made lighter, as the ſtories are raiſed. 

In large buildings, it is uſual to have three ſeveral 
plans, for the three firſt ſtories. 

PLANE, in geometry, denotes a plain ſurface, or 
one that lies evenly between its bounding lines: and 
as a right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one point 
to another, ſo a plane ſurface is the ſhorteſt extenſion 
from one line to another. | 

In aſtronomy, conics, &c. the term plane is fre- 
quently uſed for an imaginary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut 
and paſs through ſolid bodies; and on this foundation 
is the whole doctrine of conic ſections built. See A- 
$TRONOMY, CoONIC SECTIONS, &c. 

In mechanics, planes are either horizontal, that is, 
parallel to the horizon, or inclined thereto. See 
Mecuaxics. 

The determining how far any given plane deviates 
from an blond line, makes the whole bulineſs of 
levelling. See the article LeveLLinG. - 

In optics, the planes of reflection and refraRion, are 
thoſe drawn through the incident and reflected or re- 
fracted rays. See Or rics. | 

In perſpective, we meet with the . nn: plane, 
which is ſuppoſed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to 
the horizon ; the horizontal plane, ſuppoſed to paſs 
through the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon ; 
the geometrical plane, likewiſe parallel to the horizon, 


herein the ** to be repreſented is ſuppoſed to be 


placed, Ke. See PERSPECTIVE. 

be plane of projection in the ſtereographic 1 
1 of the prey is that on which the projection 

a e, Cor di | . 

Pn ponding to the perſpective plane. See 
LANE, in joinery, an edged tool or inſtrument for 
parting and ſhaving of wood ſmooth. —It conſiſts of 
ra of wood vary ſmooth at bottom, as a ſtock or 
i la the midſt of which is an aperture, through 


which a (} | . f a 
"ah VIII.. or chiſſel, placed . paſſes; 
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| which, being very ſharp, takes off the inequalities of - wb | 


Venus, and 
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the wood along which it ſlides. 

PLane-Tree, in botany. See PLaTanus. 

PLANET, a celeſtial body, revolving round the 
ſun as a centre, and continually changing its poſi. 
tion with reſpect to the fixed ftars ; whence the 
name planet, which is a Greek word, ſignifying ©* wan- 
derer.“ 

The planets are uſually diftinguiſhed into primary, 
and ſecondary. The primary ones, called by way of 
eminence planets, are thoie which revolve round the 
ſun as a centre; and the ſecondary planets, more 
vſually called ſatellites, or moons, are thoſe which re- 


volve round a primary planet as a centre, and conſtant- 


ly attend it in its revolution round the ſun. 

The primary planets, are again diſtinguiſhed into 
ſuperior and inferior. The ſuperior planets, are thoſe 
further from the ſun than our earth ; as Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn: and the inferior planets, are thoſe 
nearer the ſun than our earth, as Venus and Mercury. 
See ASTRONOMY. ; 

That the planets are opake bodies, like our earth, 
is thought probable for the following reaſons. 1. Since 
in Venus, Mercury, and Mars, only that part of the 
diſk illuminated by the ſun, is found to ſhine ; and 
again, Venus and Mercury, when between the earth 
and the ſun, appear like dark ſpots or maculz on the 
ſun's diſk ; it is evident, that Mars, Venus, and Mer- 
cury, are opake bodies, illuminated with the borrowed 
light of the ſun. And the ſame appears of Jupiter, 
from its being void of light in that part to which the 


| ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, as well as in that part 


turned from the ſun ; and that his ſatellites are opake, 
and reflect the ſun's light, is abundantly ſhown. Where- 
fore, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, only 
yield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of the 
fixed ſtars, tho? theſe be vaſtly more remote; and than 
that of the reſt of the planets; it is paſt doubt, that 
he too, with his attendants, are opake bodies. 2. Since 
the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through Mercury 
and Venus, when placed againſt him, it is plain they 
are denſe opake bodies; which is likewiſe evident of 
Jupiter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his ſhadow ; 
and therefore, by analogy, the ſame may be concluded 
of Saturn, 3. From the variable ſpots of Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter, it is evident theſe planets have a 
changeable atmoſphere ; which changeable atmoſphere 
may, by a like argument, be inferred of the ſatellites 
of Jupiter; and therefore, by fimilitude, the ſame may 
be concluded of the other planets. 4. In like man- 
ner, from the mountains obſerved in Venus, the 
ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. 5. Since 
then, Saturn, Jupiter, both their ſatellites, Mars, 
| Mercury, are opake bodies, ſhinin 

with the ſon's borrowed light, are furniſhed wit 

mountains, and encompaſſed with a changeable at- 
moſphere; they have, of conſequence, waters, ſeas, 
&c. as well as dry land, and are bodies like the 
moon, and therefore like the earth. ©. E. D. 


And hence, it ſeems alſo highly probable, that the 


other planets have their animal inhabitants, as well as 


our earth. 
PLANETARIUM, an aftronomical machine, fo 


called from its repreſenting the motions, orbits, &c. 


34 * of 


Planeta - 
rum. 
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Planetary of the planets, agreeable to the Copernican ſyſtem, See 


Plant. 


ASTRONOMY, n“ 317. and Plate LI. 

PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the pla- 
nets. Henee we ſay, planetary worlds, planetary in- 
habitants, &c. Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral 
probable arguments for the reality of planetary ani- 
mals, plants, men, &c, See PLANET. 

PLANETARY Sy/?ex:, is the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of 
the planets, primary and ſecondary, moving in their 
reſpective orbits, round their common centre the 
ſun. See ASTRONOMY. 

Planetary Days, —Among the ancients, the week 
was ſhared among the ſeven planets, each planet having 
its day. This we learn from Dion Caſſius and Plu- 
tarch, Sympo/e l. 4. q. 7. Herodotus adds, that it was 
the Egyptians who firſt diſcovered what god, that is, 
what planet, preſides over cach day ; for that among 
this people the planets were directors. And hence it 
is, that in moſt European languages, the days of the 
week are ſtill denominated from the planets; Sunday, 
Monday, &c. See Week. 

PLaxnETARY Zears, the periods of time where the 
ſeveral planets make their revolutions round the ſun, or 
earth.—As from the proper revolution of the ſun, the 
ſolar year takes its original; ſo from the proper revo- 
Jutions of the reſt of the planets about the earth, ſo 
many forts of years do ariſe, viz. the Saturnian year, 
which is defined by 29 Egyptian years, 174 hours, 58 
minutes, equivalent in a round number to 30 ſolar 
years, — The Jovial year, containing 317 days, 14 
hours, 59 minutes. — The Martial year, containing 321 
daye, 23 hours, 31 minutes. — For Venus and Mer- 
cury, as their years, when judged of with regard to 
the earth, are almoſt equal to the ſolar year; they are 
more uſually eſtimated from the ſun, the true centre. 
of their motions : in which caſe, the former is equal to 
224 days, 16 hours, 40 minutes; the latter to 87 
days, 23 hours, 14 minutes. | 

PLANIMETRY, that part of geometry which 
conſiders lines and plain figures, without conſidering 
their height or depth. See GeomeTRy. 

PLANISPHERE, ſignifies a projection of the 
ſphere, and its various circles on a plane; in which 
fenſe, maps, whereon are exhibited the meridians, and 
other circles of the ſphere, are planiſpheres. See Mar. 

PLANT, is defined to be an organical body, deſti- 
tute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, adhering to an- 
other body in ſuch a manner as to draw from it its 

nouriſhment, and having a power of propagating itſelf 
by ſeeds. 

The vegetation and ceconomy of plants is one of 
thoſe ſubjeQs in which our knowledge is extremely cir- 
cumſcribed. A total inattention to the ſtructure and 
ceconomy of plants is the chief reaſon of the ſmall pro- 
greſs that has been made in the principles of vegeta- 
tion, and of the inſtability and fluctuat ion of our theo- 
ries concerning it; for which reaſon we ſhall give a 
ſhort deſcription of the ſtructure of plants, beginning 
with the feed, and tracing its progreſs and evolution to 
a ſtate of maturity. 

1. Of Seeds.) The ſeeds of plants are of various 
figures and zes. Moſt of them are divided into two 
lobes; thongh ſome, as thoſe of the creſs-kind, have 
tix; and others, as the grains of corn, are not divided, 


- but entire, 
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But, as the eſſential properties of all ſeeds are the Plat 
ſame, when conſidered with regard to the rinciples of >= 
vegetation, our particular deſcriptions hall be limited 
to one ſeed, viz. the great garden-bean. Neither is 
the choice of this ſeed altogether arbitrary; for, after 
it begins to vegetate, its parts are more conſpicuous 
than many others, and conſequently better calculated 
for inveſtigation. 

This ſeed is covered with two coats or membranes, 
The outer coat is extremely thin, and full of pores ; 
but may be eaſily ſeparated from the inner one (which 
is much thicker), alter the bean has been boiled, or 
lain a few days in the ſoil. At the thick end of the 
bean, there is a ſmall hole viſible to the naked eye, im- 
mediately over the radicle or future root, that it may 
have a free paſſage into the ſoil; fig. 1. A. When Pur 


theſe coats are taken off, the body of the ſeed appears, C 


which is divided into two ſmooth portions or lobes, 
The ſmoothneſs of the lobes is owing to a thin film or 
cuticle with which they are covered. | 
At the baſis of the bean is placed the radicle or fu- 
ture root, fig. 3. A. The trunk of the radicle, juſt 
as it enters into the hee of the ſeed, divides into two 
which 18 inſerted into each 
lobe, and ſends off ſmaller ones in all directions thro? 
the whole ſubſtance of the lobes; fig. 7. AA. Thele 
ramifications become ſo extremely minute towards the 
edges of the lobes, that they require the fineſt glaſſes 
to render them viſible. To theſ: ramifications Grew 
and Malpighius have given the name of ſeminal rot; 


becauſe, by means of it, the radicle and plume, be- 


fore they are expanded, derive their principal nouriſh- 
ment. 

The plume, bud, or germ, fig. 3. is incloſed in two 
ſmall correſponding cavities in each lobe. Its co- 
lour and conſiſtence is much the ſame with thoſe of 
the radicle, of which it is only a continuation; but ha- 
ving a quite contrary direction: for the radiele de- 
ſcends into the earth, and divides into a great number 
of ſmaller branches or filaments ; but the plume al- 
cends into the open air, and unfolds itſelf into all the 
beautiful variety of ſtem, branches, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, &c. The plume in corn ſhoots from the ſmaller 
end of the grain, and, among maltſters, goes by the 
name of acroſþire. 

The next thing to be taken notice of is the fub- 
ſtance, or parenchymatous part, of the lobes. This! 
not a mere concreted juice, but is curiouſly organiſed, 
and conſiſts of a vaſt number of ſmall bladders reſem- 
bling thoſe in the pith of trees; fig. 4. 

Beſides the coats, cuticle, and parenchymatous parts, 
there is a ſubſtance perfectly diſtinct from theſe, di- 
{tributed in different proportions through the radicle, 
plume, and lobes. This inner ſubſtance appears vet) 

lainly in a tranſverſe ſection of the radicle or plume. 
anda the extremity of the radicle, it is one entre 
trunk; but higher up, it divides into three be e 
the middle one runs directly up to the plume, and t ; 
other two paſs into the lobes on each fide, and ſprea 


out into a great variety of ſmall branches through the 
whole body of the lobes, fig. 7. This ſubſtance '5 wy 
properly termed the ſeminal roof: for when the ſee 


ſown, the moiſture is firſt abſorbed by the pou Nee 
air-vel- , 

from the 

cuticle 


which are every where furniſhed with ſap and 
ſels; from theſe it is conveyed to the cuticle; 


Plant. 
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XIX which the radicle ſhoots into the ſoil. 
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it has got thus far, it is taken up by the mouths of 
the ſmall branches of the ſeminal root, and paſſes from 
one branch into another, till it is all collected into the 
main trunk, which communicates both with the plume 
and radicle, the two principal involved organs of the 
future plant. After this the ſap, or vegetable food, 
runs in two oppoſite directions: part of it aſcends into 
the plume, and promotes the growth and expanſion of 
that organ; and part of it deſcends into the radicle, for 
nouriſhing and evolving the root and its various fila- 
ments. Thus the plume and racicle continue their pro- 
greſs in oppoſite directions, till the plant arrives at ma- 
turity. | 

17 bere worth remarking, that every plant is 
really poſſeſſed of two roots, both of which are con- 
tained in the ſced. The plume and radicle, when the 
ſeed is firſt depoſited in the earth, derive their nouriſh- 
ment from the ſeminal root: but, afterwards, when 
the radicle begins to ſhoot out its filaments, and to ab- 
ſorb ſome moisture, not, however, in a ſufficient quan- 
tity to ſupply the exigencies of the plume, the two 
lobes, or main body of the ſeed, riſe along with the 
plume, aſſume the appearance of two leaves, reſembling 
the lobes of the ſced in ſize and ſhape, but having no 
reſemblance to thoſe of the plume, for which reaſon. 
they have got the name of diſimilar leaves. 

Theſe diſſimilar leaves defend the young plume 
from the injuries of the weather; and at the ſame time, 
by abſorbing dew, air, &c. aſſiſt the tender radicle in 
nouriſhing the plume, with which they have ſtill a con- 
nection by means of the ſeminal root above deſcribed. 
But, when the radicle or ſecond root has deſcended 
deep enough into the earth, and has acquired a ſuffi- 
cient number of filaments or branches for abſorbing as 
much aliment as is proper for the growth of the plume; 
then the ſeminal or diſſimilar leaves, their utility be- 
ing entirely ſuperſeded, begin to decay and fall off. 

Fig. 1. A, the foramen or hole in the bean through 


Tig. 2. A tranverſe ſection of the bean; the dotes 
being the branches of the ſeminal root. | 

Fig. 3. A, the radicle. B, the plume or bud. 

Fig. 4. A, a longitudinal ſe&ion of one of the lobes 
of the bean a little magnified, to ſhow the ſmall blad- 
ders of which the pulpy or parenchymatous part is 
compoſed. | 

Fig. 5, 6. A, a tranſverſe ſection of the radicle. 
E, a tranſverſe ſection of the plume, ſhowing the or- 
$315 or veſſels of the ſeminal root. 


g. 7. A view of the ſeminal root branched out 
upon the lobes. ; 7 
0 Tig. 8. The appearance of the radicle, plume, and 
2 root, when a little further advanced in growth. 
15 * thus briefly deſeribed the ſeed, and traced 
wade ution into three principal organic parts, viz. 
Xt: plume, radicle, and ſeminal leaves, we ſhall next 
a ” anatomical view of the root, trunk, leaves, &c. 
42 4 = Rost.] In examining the root of plants, 
e * that preſents itſelf is the ſkin, which is 
wh dus Colours in different plants. Every root, after 
4: Pe at a certain age, has a double ſkin. The 
= ou with the other parts, and exiſts in the 
hy. E: afterwards there is_a ring ſent off from the 
aud torms a ſecond ſkin; e. g. inthe root of the 
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enticle it proceeds to the pulpy part of the lobes; when 


13 OS. 


dandelion, towards the end of May, the original or Plant. 


outer ſkin appears ſhriveled, and is eaſily ſeparated 
from the new one, which is freſher, and adheres more 
firmly to the bark. Perennial plants are ſupplied in 
this manner with a new ſkm every year; the outer one 
always falls off in the autumn and winter, and a new 
one is formed from the bark in the fucceeding ſpring. 
The ſkin has numerous cells or veſſels, and is a conti- 
nuation of the parenchymatons part of the radicle. 
However, it does not conſiſt ſolely of parenchyma; for 
the microſcope ſhews that there are many tubular lig- 
neous veſſels interfperſed through it. 

When the ſkin is removed, the true cortical ſh. 
ſtance or bark appears, which is alſo a continuation of 


the parenchymatous part of the radicle, but greatly 
augmented. 


The bark is of very different ſizes. In 
moſt trees, it is exceeding thin in proportion to the 
wood and pith. On the other hand, in carrots, it is 
almoſt one half of the femidiameter of the root; and, 
in dandelion, it is nearly twice as thick as the woody 
part. 

The Barx is compoſed of two ſubſtances; the pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, which is the principal part; and 
a few woody fibres. The parenchyma is exceeding- 


ly porous, and has a great reſemblance to a ſpunge; 


for it ſhrivels confiderably when dried, and dilates to 
its former dimenſions when infuſed in water. Theſe 
pores or veſſels are not pervious ſo as to communicate 
with each other; but conſiſt of diſtinct little cells or 
bladders, ſcarcely viſible without the aſſiſtance of the 
microſcope. 
filled with a thin watery liquor, 
of a ſpherical figure; though in ſome roots, as the bu- 
gloſs and Jandelion, they are oblong. In many roots, 
as the horſe-radiſh, peony, aſparagus, potatoe, &c. 
the parenchyma is of one uniform ſtructure. But in 
others it is more diverſified, and puts on the ſhape of 
rays running from the centre towards the circumte- 


rence of the bark. Theſe rays ſometimes run quite 


through the bark, as in lovage; and ſometimes advance 
towards the middle of it, as in melilot and-moſt of the 


leguminous and umbelliferous plants. "Theſe rays ge- 


nerally ſtand at an equal diſtance from each other in 
the ſame plant; but the diſtance varies greatly in dit- 
ferent plants. Neither are they of equal fizes: in car- 
rot they are exceedingly ſmall, and ſcarcely diſcern- 
ible; in melilot and chervil, they are thicker. 
are likewiſe more numerous in ſome plants than in 
others, Sometimes they are of the ſame thickneſs 
from one edge of the bark to the other; and ſome 
grow wider as they approach towards the ſkin. The 
veſſels with which theſe rays are amply furniſhed, are 
ſuppoſed to be air-veſſels, becauſe they are always found 
to be dry, and not ſo tranſparent as the veſſels which 
evidently contain the ſap. 

In all roots; there are ligneous veſſels diſperſed in 


different proportions through the parenchyma of the 


bark. Theſe ligneous veſſels run losgitudinally through 
the bark in the form of ſmall threads, which are tu- 
bular, as is evident from the rifing of the ſap in them 
when a root is cut tranſverſely. - Theſe ligneous ſap- 
veſſels do not run in direct lines through the bark, but, 
at ſmall diſtances, incline towards one another in ſuch 
a manner, that they appear to the naked eye to be in- 
oſculated; but the microſcope diſcovers them to be 
ha: 8 34 Y 2 only 


In all roots, theſe cells are conſtantly 
They are generally 


They . 
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only contiguous, and braced together by the parenchy- 
ma. 'Theſe braces or coarctations are very various 
both in fize and number in different roots; but in all 
plants they are moſt numerous towards the inner edge 
of the bark. Neither are theſe veſſels fingle tubes; but, 
like the nerves in animals, are bundles of 20 or 30 
ſmall contiguous cylindrical tubes, which uniformly 
run from the extremity of the root, without ſending off 
any branches, or ſuffering any chang@ in their fize or 


2 

Ia ſome roots, as parſuip, eſpecially in the ring 
next the inner extremity of the bark, theſe veſſels con- 
tain a kind of lymph, which is ſweeter than the ſap 
contained in the bladders of the parenchyma. From 
this circumſtance they have got the name of /ymph- 
dutts. 


Theſe lymph-duas ſometimes yield a mucilagi- 


nous lymph, as in the comphrey; and fometimes a 
white milky glutinous lymph, as in the angelica, ſon- 
chus, burdock, ſcorzonera, dandelion, &c. The lymph- 
qucts are ſuppoſed to be the veſſels from which the 
gums and balſams are ſecerned. The lymph of fenne], 


when expoſed to the air, turns into a clear tranſparent. 


balſam; and that of the ſcorzonera, dandelion, &c. 


condenſes into a gum. 


The ſituation of the veſſels is various. In ſome 


plants, they ſtand in a ring or circle at the inner edge 


of the bark, as in aſparagus; in others, they appear in 
nes, or rays, as in borage; in the parſnip, and ſeve- 
ral other plants, they are moſt conſpicuous toward the 
outer edge of the bark; and in the dandelion, they are 
diſpoſed in the form of concentric circles, 


The Woop of roots is that part which appears 


after the bark is taken off, and is firmer. and leſa 


porous than the bark or pith. It conſiſts. of two di- 
ſtinct ſubitances, viz. the pulpy or pareachymatous, 
and the ligneous. The wood is connected to the bark 


by large portions of the bark inſerted into it. Theſe 


inſertions are moſtly in the form of rays, tending to 
the centre of the pith, which are eaſily diſcernible by 


the eye in a tranſverſe ſection of moſt roots. Theſe 
inſertions, like the bark, confift of many veſſels, moſtly 
of a round or oval figure. 2 

The ligneous veſſels are generally diſpoſed in col - 
lateral rows running longitudinally through the root. 
Some of theſe contain air, and others. ſap. The air- 
veſſels. are ſo called, becauſe they contain no liquor. 


the others. | 
The Piru is the centrical part of the root. Some 
roots have no pith, as the ſtramonium, nicotiana, 
&c.; others have little or none at the extremities of the 
roots, but have a conſiderable quantity of it near the 
The pith, like every other. part of a plant, is 


Theſe air · veſſels are diſtinguiſhed by being whiter * 


derived from the ſeed: but in ſome it is more immedi- 
ately derived from the bark. For the inſertions of the 


bark running in betwixt the rays of the wood, meet 
in the centre, and conſtitute the pith. It is owing to 


this circumſtance, that, among roots which have no 


pith in their lower parts, they are amply provided with 
it towards the top, as in columbine, lovage, &c. 
The bladders. of the pith are of very different 


ſizes, and generally of a circular figure. Their poſition 


is more uniform than in the bark. Their ſides are not 


mere films, but a compoſition of ſmall fibres or threads; 
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46 
which gives the pith, when viewed with a mieroſeo | 


* 


de, Play, 


the appearance of a 2 of fine gauze or bet- work. 


We ſhall conclude the deſcription, of roots, with 
obſerving, that their whole ſubſtance is nothing but a 
congeries of tubes and fibres, adapted by nature for the 
abſorption of nouriſhment, and of courſe the exteuſion 
and augmentation of their parts. 

Fig. 9. A tranſverſe ſection of the root of worm. 
_ as it n to the naked eye. 

ig. 10. ection of fig. 9. nified, 

ſkin, with its veſſels. BBBB, he hk 1 
boles CCC, &c. are the lymph - ducts of the back: All 
the other holes are little cells and ſap veſſels. DDD 
parenchymatous inſertions from the bark, with the 
cells, Ke. EEEE, the rays of the wood, in which 
2 are the air-veſſels. V. B. This root has no 
pith. 

3. Of the Trunk, Stalk, or Stem.] In deſcribing 
the trunks of plants, it is neceſſary to premiſe, that 
whatever is ſaid with regard to them, applies equally 
to the branches. ; N 

The trunk, like the root, conſiſts of three parts, 
wiz. the bark, wood, and pith. Theſe parts, though 
ſubſtantially the ſame in the trunk as in the root, are 
in many caſes, very different in their texture and ap- 
peaàrance. 

The ſkin of the Barx is compoſed of very mi- 
nute bladders, interſperſed with longitudinal woody 
fibres, as in the nettle, thiſtle, and moſt herbs. The 
out ſide of the ſkin is viſibly porous in ſome plants, par- 
ticularly the cane. 

The principal body. of the bark is compoſed of 
pulp or parenchyma, and innumerable veſſels much 
larger than thoſe of the ſkin. The texture of tbe pulpy 
part, though the {ame ſubſtance with the parenchyma, 
in roots, yet ſeldom appears in the form of rays run - 
ning towards the pich; and when, theſe rays do appear, 
they do not extend above half way to the circumte- 
rence. The veſſels of the bark are very differently ſi- 
tuated, and deſtined for various purpoſes in different 
plants. For example, in the bark of the pine, the in- 
moſt are lymph · ducts, and exceedingly ſmall; the out- 
moſt are gum, or reſiniferous veſſels, deſtined, for the 
ſecretion of turpentine; and are ſo large, as to be di- 
ſtinctly viſble to the naked eye. 

The Woon lies between the bark and pith, and 
conſiſts of two parts, viz. a parenchymatous, and lig- 
neous. - In all trees, the parenchymatous part of the 
wood, Prog much. diverſified as. to ſize and conlilt- 


| ence, is uniformly diſpoſed in diametrical rays, or in- 


ſertions running betwixt ſimilar. rays of the igneous 
rt, 
Pogue true wood is nothing but a congeries of old 
dried lymph-ducts. Between the bark and the wood 
a new ring of theſe ducts is formed every year, which 
gradually looſes its ſoftneſs as the cold ſeaſon 3p” 
proaches, and, towards the middle of winter, is con- 
denſed into a ſolid ring of wood, Theſe annual ring 
which are diſtinctly viſible in moſt trees when cut thro 
ſerve as natural marks to diltinguiſh their age, (figs 1+ 
2.) The rings of one year are ſometimes larger, ſome- 
times leſs, than thoſe of another, probably owing ©? 
the favourableneſs. or unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon. 
The Piru, though of a different texture, 1%: en. 


actly af the ſame ſubſtance with the parenchyma o 
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the bork, an1 the inſertions of the wood, The quan- 


tity of pith is various in different plants. Inſtead of 
being increaſed every year like the wood, it is an- 
nually diminiſhed, its veſſels drying up, and aſſuming 
the appearance and ſtructure of wood; inſomuch, that 
ja old trees there is ſcarce ſuch. a thing as pith to be 
diſcerned. | 

A ring o 1 
outer edge of the pith, next the wood, In the pine, 
fig, and walnut, they are very large. The parenchy- 
ma of the pith is compoſed. of ſmall cells or bladders, 
of the ſame kind with thoſe. of the bark, only of a 
larger ſize. The general figure of theſe bladders is 
circular ; though in ſome plants, as the thiſtle and 
borage, they are . Though the pith is ori - 
ginally one connected chain of bladders; yet as the 
plant grows old, they * and open in different di- 
rections. In the walnut, after a certain age, it appears 
in the form of a regular tranſverſe hollow diviſion. In 
ſome plants, it is altogether wanting; in others, as the 
ſonchus, nettle, &c. there is only a tranſverſe partition 
of it at every joint. Many other varieties might be 
mentioned ; but theſe muſt be left to the obſervation 
of the reader. 

Fig. t. A tranſverſe ſection of a branch of aſh, as 
it appears to the eye. 

Fig. 2. The ſame ſection magnified. A A, the 
bark. BBB, an arched. ring of ſap-veſlels next the 
ſkin, CCC, the parenchyma of the bark with its cells, 
and another arched. ring of ſap- veſſels. DD, a circu- 
5 1 of W — below the above 
arched ring. the wood. the firſt year's 
_ G, the ſecond. 2 third year's growth. 

the true wood. he. great air-veſſels. 
LL, the leſſer ones. MMM, he 2 
inſertions of the bark repreſented by the white rays. 
NO, the pith, with its bladders or cells. | 

4+. Of the Leaves.) The leaves of plants conſiſt of 
the ſame ſubſtance wick that of the trunk. They are 
full of nerves, or woody portions, running in all di- 
— branching out into- innumerable ſmall 

reads, 1nterwoven. wi 
or gauze, this 
; The ſkin of the leaf, like that of an animal, is 
8 * pores, which both ſerve for perſpiration, and 

r the abſorption of dews, air, &c. Theſe pores, or 
orifices, differ both in ſhape and magnitude in diffe- 
rent plants, which. is the cauſe of that variety of tex- 
ture or grain peculiar to every plant. 

The pulpy or parenchymatous part conſiſts of very 
12 fibres, wound up into. ſmall cells or bladders. 
e : * are 7 various ſizes in the ſame leaf. 
eav 
nal fibre, by which all ie ref ate bounded. The 
particular ſhape of this fibre determines the figure of 
the leaf e determines the figure o 

The veſſels of leaves have the appearance of in- 

olculating; but, wh 1 + : 
but, when examined by the microſcope, 

they are found on] be 1 i 
each other y to be interwoven, or laid along 
Ry are called air-veſels, or thoſe which carry 
Vs 5 viſible even to the naked eye in ſome 
3 by a leaf is ſlowly broke, they appear like 
oolly fibres, connected to both ends of the bro- 
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f ſap-veſlels are uſually placed at the 


the parenchyma like fine lace. 


. 
ken piece. 


Fig. 1. The appearance of the air - veſſels to the eye, 
in a vine-leaf drawn gently aſunder, 

Fig. 2. A ſmall piece cut off that leaf. 

Fig. 3. The ſame piece magnified, in which the 
veſſels have the appearance of a ſcrew. 

Fig. 4. The appearance of theſe veſſels as they exiſt 
in the leaf before they are ſtretched out. 

5. Of the Flower.) It is needleſs here to mention 
any thing of the texture, or of the veſſels, &c. of 
flowers, as they are pretty ſimilar to thoſe of the leaf. 
It would be foreign to our preſent purpoſe, to take any 
notice of the characters and diſtinctions of flowers. 
Thefe belong to the ſcience of Borax, to which the 
reader 1s referred. ; 

There is one curious fact, however, which muſt 

not be omitted, viz. That every flower is perfealy 
formed in its parts many months before it appears out- 
wardly ; that is, the flowers which appear this year, 
are not, properly ſpeaking, the flowers of this year, 
but of the laſt. For example, mezereon generally 
flowers in January; but theſe flowers were completely 
formed in the month of Auguſt preceding. Of this fat 
any one may ſatisfy himſelt by ſeparating the coats of 
a tulip-root about the beginning of September ; and 
be will find that the two innermoſt form a kind of cell, 
in the centre of which flands the young flower, which 


is not to make its appearance till the following April 


or May. Fig. 5. exhibits a view of the tulip-root 
when diſſected in September, with the young flower 
towards the bottom. 

6. Of the Fruit.) In deſcribing the ſtructure of 
fruits, a few examples ſhall be taken from ſuch as are 
molt generally known. 

A pear, beſides the ſkin, which is a production of 
the ſkin of the bark, conſiſts of a double parenchyma 
or pulp, ſap, and air · veſſels, calculary, and acetary. ' 

The outer parenchyma is the ſame ſubſtance con- 
tinued from the. bark, only its bladders are larger and 
more ſucculent. | 

It is every where interſperſed with ſmall globules 
or grains, and the bladders reſpe& theſe grains as 
a kind of centres, every grain being the centre of 
a number of bladders. The ſap and air · veſſels in this 
pulp are extremely ſmall. 

Next the core is the inner pulp or parenchyma, 
which conſiſts of bladders of the ſame kind with the 
outer, only larger and more oblong, correſponding to 
thoſe of the pulp, from whieh. it ſeems to be derived. 
This inner pulp is much ſourer than the other, and has 
none of the ſmall grains interſperſed thro” it; and hence 
it has got the name of acetary. 

Between the acetary and onter pulp, the glo- 
bules or grains begin to grow larger, and. gradually 
unite into a hard ſtony body, eſpecially towards the 
corculum, or tool of the fruit; and from this circum- 
ſtance it has been called the calculary. 

Theſe grains are not derived from any of the or- 
ganical parts of the tree; but ſeem rather to be a 
kind of concretions precipitated from the ſap, ſimilar 
to the precipitations from wine, urine, and other li- 
quors. : 


The core 1s a roundiſh cavity in the centre of 


the pear, lined with a hard woody membrane, in 
| which 
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Plant. which the ſeed is incloſed. At the bottom of the moiſture daily imbibed by them.—Theſe curious 


core there is a ſmall du& or canal, which runs up to culars have been determined with . 


reat accu 
the top of the pear; this canal allows the air to get Dr Hales. The method he took Ro accompli! - 


| into the core, for the purpoſe of drying and ripening purpoſe was as follows. — In the month of July, 
"|. the ſeeds. | monly the warmeſt ſeaſon of the year, he took a large 
| 


com. 
W 98 Fig. 1. A tranſverſe ſection of a pear, as it appears ſun- flower three feet and an half high, which had been 


to the naked eye. A, the ſkin, and à ring of ſap · veſ- purpoſely planted in a flower-pot when young, He 
ſels. B, the outer parenchyma, or pulp, with its veſ- covered the pot with thin milled lead, leaving only a 
ſels, and ligneous fibres interſperſed. C, the inner ſmall hole to preſerve a communication with the exter. 
arenchyma, or acetary, with its veſſels, which are nal air, and another by which he might occaſionally 
— than the outer one. D, the core and feeds. ſupply the plant with water. Into the former he in. 
f Fig. 2. a piece out off fig. 1. | ſerted a glaſs tube nine inches long, and another ſhor. 
Fig. 3. is fig. 2. magnified. AAA, the ſmall ter tube into the hole by which he poured in the wa. 
| grains or globules, with the veſſels radiated from them. ter; and the latter was kept cloſe ſtopped with a 
Fig. 4. A longitudinal ſection of the pear, ſhew- cork, except when there was occaſion to uſe it. The 
| ing a different view of the ſame parts with thoſe of holes in the bottom of the pot were alſo ſtopped up 
| fig. 1. A, the channel, or duct, which runs from with corks, and all the crevices ſhut with cement.— 
the top of the pear to the bottom of the core. Things being thus. prepared, the pot and plant were 
In à lemon, the parenchyma ' appears in three weighed for 15 ſeveral days; after which the plant was 
different forms. The parenchyma of the rind is of a cut off cloſe to the leaden plate, and the ſtump well 
coarſe texture, being compoſed of thick fibres, woven covered with cement. By weighing, he found that 
into large bladders. Thoſe neareſt the ſurface con- there perſpired through the unglazed porous pot two 
tain the eſſential oil of the fruit, which burfts into a ounces every 12 hours; which being allowed for in 
game when the ſkin is ſqueezed over a candle. From the daily weighing of the plant and pot, the grea- 
this outmoſt parenchyma nine or ten inſertions or la- teſt perſpiration, in a warm day, was found to be one 
mellz are produced, which run between as many por- pound 14 ounces; the middle rate of perſpiration, one 
tions of the pulp, and unite into one body in the cen= pound four ounces: the perſpiration of a dry warm 
tre of the fruit, which correſponds to the pith in night without any ſenſible dew, was about three 
trunks or roots. At the bottom and top of the le- ounces; but when there was any ſenſible though ſmall 
mon, this pith evidently joins with the rind, without dew, the perſpiration was nothing; and when there 
the intervention of any lamellæ. This circumſtance was a large dew, or ſome little rain in the night, 
fhows, that the pith and bark are actually connected the plant and pot was increaſed in weight two or three 
in the trunk and roots of plants, though it is difficult ounces, + + | 
to demonſtrate the conneQion, on account of the cloſe= In order to know what quantity was perſpired from 
neſs of their texture, and the minuteneſs of their fibres. a ſquare inch of ſurface, our author cut off all the 
1 Many veſſels are diſperſed thro*- the whole of this pa- leaves of the plant, and laid them in five ſeveral par- 
yenchyma ; but the largeſt ones ſtand on the inner cels, according to their ſeveral ſizes ; and then mea- 
edge of the rind, and the outer edge of the pith, juſt ſured the ſurface of a leaf of each parcel, by laying 
at the two extremities of each lamella. over it a large lattice made with threads, in which each 
The ſecond kind of parenchyma is placed be- of the little ſquares were 3 of an inch; by numbering 
tween the rind and the pith; is divided into diftin&, of which, he had the ſurface of the leaves in {quare 
bodies by the lamellz ; and each of theſe bodies forms inches; which, multiplied by the number of leaves in 
a large bag. . the correſponding parcels, gave the area of all the 
Theſe bags contain a third parenchyma, which is leaves. By this method he found the ſurface of the 
a cluſter of ſmaller bags, diſtint and unconneQed whole plant above ground to be 5616 ſquare inches, 
with each other, having a ſmall ſtalk by which they or 39 ſquare feet. He dug up another ſun-flower 
are fixed to the large bag. Within each of theſe ſmall of nearly the ſame ſize, which had eight main roots, 
bags are many hundreds of bladders, compoſed of ex- reaching 15 inches deep and fideways, from the ſtem. 
tremely minute fibres. Theſe bladders contain the acid It had beſides a very thick buſh of lateral roots from 
juice of the lemon. the eight main roots, extending every way in a he- 
Plate Fig. 3. A longitudinal ſection of a lemon. A A A, miſphere about nine inches from the ſtem and main 
CCXL. the rind with the veſſels which contain the eſſential oil. roots. In order to eſtimate the length of all the roots, 
BB, the ſubſtance correſponding to the pith, formed he took one of the main roots with its laterals, and 
by the union of the lamellæ, or inſertions. C C, its meaſured and weighed them; and then weighed the 
continuation and connection with the rind, independent other ſeven with their laterals ; by which means he 
of the inſertions, . found the ſum of all their lengths to be 1445 feet. 
Fig. 4. A tranſverſe ſection of che lemon. BBB, Suppoſing then the periphery of theſe roots at a me 
Kc. the nine pulpy bags, or ſecond parenchyma, pla- dium to be 0.131 of an inch, then their ſurface will be 
ced between the rind and the pith'; and the cluſter of 2276 ſquare inches, or 15.8 ſquare feet; that 1s, eq? 
| imall bags, which contain the acid juice, incloſed in to 0.4 of the ſurface of the plant above ground. From 
| the large ones. CC, the large veſſels that furround calculations drawn from theſe obſervations it appears 
the pith. DD, two of the large bags laid open, ſhow- that a ſquare inchlof the upper ſurface of this plant 
ing the ſeeds, and their conneQion with the lamellæ perſpires 4+ part of an inch in a day and a fight 5 
or membranes which form the large bags. and that a ſquare inch of the ſurface underground im- 
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is by no means equal, A. vine-leaf perſpires only yr 
of an inch in 12 hours; a cabbage perſpires g of an 
inch in the ſame time; * apple · tree 18 in 12 hours; 
lemon A in 12 hours. . 
* the Circulation of the Sap inPLANT $s,—Concerning 
this there have been great diſputes; ſome maintaining, 
that the vegetable ſap has a circulation analogous to 
the blood of animals; while others affirm, that it only 
aſcends in the day-time, and deſcends again in the 
night. In favour of the doctrine of circulation it has 
been urged, that upon making a tranſverſe inciſion 1n- 
to the trunk of a tree, the juice which runs out, pro- 
ceeds in greater quantity from the upper than. the 
lower part; and the ſwelling in the upper lip is alſo 
much greater than in the lower. It appears, however, 
that when two ſimilar inciſions are made, one near the 
top, and the other near the- root, the latter expends 
much more ſap than the former. Hence it is con- 
cluded, that the juice aſcends by one ſet of veſſels, and 
deſcends by another, But, in order to ſhew this clear- 
ly, it would be neceſſary, firlt to prove, that there is 


in plants, as in animals, ſome. kiad of centre from 


which the circulation begins, and to which it returns: 
but no ſuch centre has been diſcovered by any natura- 
li; neither is there is the leaſt proviſion apparently 
made by nature whereby the ſap might be prevented 
from deſcending in che very ſame veſſels thro' which it 
aſcends, In the lacteal veſſels of animals, which we 
may ſuppoſe to be analogous to the roots of vegetables, 
there are valves which effeQually prevent the chyle 
when once abſorbed from returning into the inteſtines; 
but no ſuch thing is obſerved in the veſlels of vege- 
tables; whence it mult be very probable, that when 
the propelling force ceaſes, the juice deſcends by the 


very ſame veſſels through which it aſcended. This 


matter, however, has been cleared up almoſt as well 
as the nature of the ſubject will admit of by the expe- 


*-5« riments of Dr Hales +. Theſe experiments are ſo nu- 


merous, that for a particular account of them we muſt 
refer tothe work itfelf; however, his reaſoning againſt 
the circulation of the ſap will be ſufficiently intelli- 
gible without them, “ We ſee, (ſays be), in many 
of the foregoing experiments, what quantities of moi- 
ſture trees daily imbibe and perſpire.: now the ce- 
lerity of the ſap muſt be very great, if that,quantity 
of moiſture muſt, moſt of it, aſcend to the top of the 
tree, then deſcend, and aſcend again, before it is car- 
ned off by perſpiration. 

The defect of a circulation in vegetables ſeems in 


Tome meaſure to be ſupplied by, the much greater 


quantity of liquor, which the vegetable takes in, than 
ne arimal, whereby its motion is accelerated; for we 
bind the lun-flower, bulk for bulk, imbibes and per- 
ee 17 times more freſh liquor than a man, every 24. 
* Beſides, Nature's great aim in vegetables being 
only that the vegetable life be carried on and main- 
2 there was no occaſion to give its ſap the ra- 
n which was neceſſary for the blood of ani- 
1 Wi animals, it is tlie heart which ſets the blood 
en and makes it continually circulate ; but in 
. 5 we can diſcover no other cauſe of the ſap's 
on, but the ſtrong attraction of the capillary ſap- 
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veſſels, aſſiſted by the briſk undulations and vibrations 
cauſed by the ſun's warmth, whereby the ſap is car- 
ried up to the top of the talleſt trees, and is there 
perſpired off thro? the leaves: but when the ſurface of 
the tree is greatly diminiſhed by the loſs of its leaves, 
then alſo the. perſpiration and motion of the ſap is 
proportionably diminiſhed, as is plain from many of 
the foregoing experiments : ſo that the aſcending ve- 
locity of the ſap is principally accelerated by the plen- 
tiful perſpiration of the leaves, thereby making room 
for the fine capillary veſſels to exert their valtly at- 
tracting power, which perſpiration is effeted by the 
briſk rarefying vibrations of warmth 3 a power that 
does not ſeem to be any ways well adapted to make 
the ſap deſcend from the tops of vegetables by diffe- 
rent veſlels to the root, 

„Ik the ſap circulated, it muſt needs have been 
ſeen deſcending from the upper part of large gaſhes 
cut in branches ſet in water, and with columns of wa- 
ter preſſing on their bottoms in long glaſs tubes. In 
both which caſes, it is certain that great quantities of 


water paſſed through the ſtem, fo that it muſt needs 


have been ſecn deſcending, if the return of the ſap 
downwards were by trufion or pulſion, whereby the 
blood in animals is returned through the veins to the 
heart: and that pulſion, if there were any, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be exerted with prodigious force, to be able 
to drive the ſap through the finer capillaries. So that, 
if there be a return of the ſap downwards, it mult be 
by attraction, and that a very powerful one, as we 
may ſee by many of theſe experiments. But it is hard 
to conceive, what and where that power is, which can 
be equivalent to that proviſion nature has made for the 
aſcent of the ſap in conſequence of the great perſpira- 
tion of the leaves. 

© The initances of the jeſſamine-tree, and of the 


paſſion-tree, have been looked upon as ſtrong proofs. 


of the circulation of the ſap, becauſe their branches, 
which were far below the inoculated bud, were gild- 
ed: but we have many viſible proofs in the vine, and 
other bleeding trees, of the ſap's receding back, and 


puſhing forwards alternately, at different times of the 


day and night. And there is great reaſon to think, 
that the ſap of all other trees has ſuch an alternate, re- 
ceding, and progreſſive motion, occafioned by the al- 
ternacies of day and night, warm and cool, moiſt and 
dry. 19 
For the ſap in all vegetables does probably recede 
in ſome meafure from the tops of the branches, as the 
ſun leaves them; becauſe its rarefying power then 
ceaſing, the greatly rarefied ſap, and air mixed with it, 
will condenſe, and take up leſs room than they did, and 
the dew and rain will then be ſtrongly imbibed by the 
leaves; whereby the body and branches of the vege- 
table which have been much exhauſted by the great 
evaporation of the day, may at night imbibe ſap and 
dew from the leaves; for by ſeveral experiments, plants 
were found to increaſe conſiderably in weight, in 
dewy and moiſt nights. And by other experiments 
on the vine, it was found, that the trunk and branches 
of vines were always in an imbibing ſtate, cauſed by 
the great perſpiration of the leaves, except in the 
bleeding ſeaſon ; but when at night that perſpiring 
power ceaſes, then the contrary imbibing power will 
prevail, and draw the fap and dew from the leaves, 
we 
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« And we have a farther proof of this by fixing mer- 
curial gages to the ſtems of ſeveral trees which do 
not bleed, whereby it is found that they are always 
in a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate, by drawing up the mer- 

ſeveral inches: whence it is eaſy to conceive, 
how ſome of the particles of the gilded bud in the ino- 
culated jeſſamine may be abſorbed by it, and thereby 
communicate their gilding miaſma to the ſap of other 
branches ; eſpecially when, ſome months after the 
inoculation, the ſtock of the inoculated jeſſamine is 
cut off a little above the bud; whereby the ſtock, 
which was the covnteraQting part to the ſtem, being 
taken away, the (tem attracts more vigorouſly from 
the bud. 

« Another argument for the circulation of the ſap, is 
that ſome ſorts of the graffs will infe& and canker the 
ſtocks they are grafted on: but by mercurial gages 
fixed to freſh-cut — of trees, it is evident that thoſe 
ſtems were in a ly imbibing ſtate; and conſe- 
quently the cankered tocks might very likely draw 
ſap from the graff, as well as the graff alternately 
from the ſtock ; juſt in the ſame manner as leaves and 
branches do from each other, in the viciflitudes of day 
and night. And this imbibing power of the ftock 
is ſo great, where only ſome of the branches of a tree 
are grafted, that the remaining branches of the ſtock 
will, by their ſtrong attraction, ſtarve thoſe graffs; 
for which reaſon it is uſual to cut off the greateſt part 
of the branches of the ſtock, leaving only a few ſmall 
ones to draw up the ſap. | 1 

© The inſtance of the ilex grafted upon the Engliſh 
oak, ſeems to afford a very confiderable argument 
againſt a cireulation. For, if there were à free uni- 
form circulation of the ſap through the oak and ilex, 
why ſhonld the leaves of the oak fall in winter, and 
not thoſe of the llex ? | 

© Another argument againſt an uniform circulation 
of the ſap in trees, as in animals, may be drawn from an 
experiment where it was found by the three mercurial 
gages fixed to the ſame vine, that while ſome of its 
branches changed their ſtute of protruding ſap into 
a ſtate of imbibing, others continued protruding ſap 
one nine, and the other thirteen days longer.” 

To this reaſoning of Dr Hales we ſhall ſubjoin an 
experiment made by Mr Muſtel of the Academy of 
Sciences at Rouen, which ſeems deciſive againſt the 
doctrine of circulation. His account of it is as fol- 
lows.—** On tae 12th of January I placed ſeveral 
ſhrubs in pots againſt the windows of my hot-houſe, 
ſome within the houſe, and others without it. Thro' 
holes made for this purpoſe in the panes of glaſs, I 
paſſed a branch of each of the ſhrubs, ſo that thoſe on 
the infide had a branch without, and thoſe on the out- 
fide one within; after this, I took care that the holes 
ſhould be exactly cloſed and luted. This inverſe ex- 


periment, I thought, if followed cloſely, could not 


fail affording ſufficient points of compariſon, to trace 
out the differences, by the obſervation of the effects. 
„The 20th of January, a week after this diſpoſi- 
tion, al! the branches that were in the hot- houſe be- 
gan to diſclofe their buds, In the beginning of Fe- 
bruzry there appeared leaves; and towards the end of 
it, ſhoots of a conſiderable Jength, which preſented 
the young flowers. A dwarf apple-tree, and ſeveral 
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roſe-trees, being ſubmitted to the ſame experi 
ſhewed the ſame appearance then as they — E 
put on in May; in ſhort, all the branches which 9 
within the hot-houſe, and conſequently kept in the 
warm air, were green at the end of February, and had 
their ſhoots in great forwardneſs. Very different were 
thoſe parts of the ſame tree which were without and 
expoſed to the cold. None of theſe gave the leaf Gen 
of vegetation ; and the froſt, which was intenſe at that 
time, broke a roſe-pot placed on the outfide, and kill. 
ed ſome of the branches of that very tree which, on 
the inſide, was every day putting forth more and more 
ſhoots, leaves, and buds, ſo that it was in full Vepe- 
tation on one fide, whilſt frozen on the other; 
«© The continnance of the froſt occaſioned no change 
in any of the internal branches. They all continu. 
ed in a very briſk and verdant ſtate, as if they did 
not belong to the tree which, on the outſide, ap- 
peared in the tate of the greateſt ſuffering. On 
the 15th of March, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, all was in full bloom. The apple-tree had its 
root, its ſtem, and part of its branches, in the hot- 
houſe. Theſe branches were covered with leaves and 
flowers; but the branches of the ſame tree, which were 
carried on the outſide, and expoſed to the cold air, 
did not in the leaſt partake of the activity of the ref, 
but were abſolutely in the ſame ſtate which all trees 


are in during winter. A roſe-tree, in the ſame poſ- 


tion, ſhowed long ſhoots with leaves and buds ; it had 
even ſhot a vigorous branch upon its ftalk ; whilſt a 
branch which 2 through, to the outſide, had not 
begun to produce any thing, but was in the ſame 
ſtate with other roſe · trees left in the ground. This 
branch is four lines in diameter, and 18 inches high. 

The roſe-tree on the outſide was in the fame 
ſtate; but one of its branches drawn through to the 
infide of the hot-houſe, was covered with leaves and 
roſe · buds. It was not without aſtoniſhment that I ſaw 
this branch ſhoot as briſkly as the roſe-tree which was 
in the hot-houſe, whoſe roots and ſtalk, expoſed as 
they were to the warm air, ought, it ſhould ſeem, to 
have made it get forwarder than a branch belonging 
to a tree, whoſe roots, trunk, and all its other 
branches, were at the very time froſt-nipped. Not- 
withſtanding this, the branch did not ſeem affected by 
the ſtate of its trunk; but the action of the heat upon 
it produced the ſame effect, as if the whole tree bad 
been in the hot-houſe. | 

9. Of the Ford of Prants.—This hath been ſo fully | 
diſcuſſed under the article AGz1cULTURE T, that ith fs 
remains here only to take notice of thoſe diſcoveries * 
which have been made ſince that article was written.— 
The method of making dephlogiſticated air de ves, 
or of depriving common air of its phlogiſton, is nov ſo 
much improved, that numberleſs experiments may be 
made with it both on animals and vegetables. It 
now pretty clear, that theſe two parts of the creation 
are a kind of counterbalance to one another; and the 
noxious parts or excrements of the one prove ſalutary 
food to the other. Thus, from the animal body con 
tinually paſs off certain efluvia, which phlogiſficat? 
the air. Nothing can be more prejudicial to anime 
life than an accumulation of theſe effluvia: on bes 
other hand, nothing is more favourable to vegetable 


than thoſe excrementitious eſſtuvia of animals; 3"! -4 
* cording! 


1 
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plant. cordingly they greedily abſorb them from the earth, 


— or from the air. With reſpect to the excrementitious 


arts of living vegetables, the caſe 1s reverſed. The 

vreſt dephlogiſticated air is the common effluvium 
which paſſes off from vegetables; and this, however 
favourable to animal life, is by no means fo to vege- 
table ; whence we have an additional proof of the 
doctrine concerning the food of plants delivered under 
the article AGRICULTURE. | 

With regard to the effects of other kinds of air on 
vegetation, a difference of ſome conſequence took 
place between Dr Prieſtley and Dr Percival. The 
former, in the firſt volume of his Experiments and 
Obſervations on Air, had aſſerted that fixed air is fatal 
to vegetable as well as to animal life. This opinion, 
however, was oppoſed by Dr Percival, and thecontrary 
one adopted by Dr Hunter of York in the Georgical 
Eſſays, vol. V. The experiments related by theſe two 
yentlemen would indeed have been deciſive, had they 
been made with ſufficient accuracy. That this was 
the caſe, however, Dr Prieſtley denies, and in the 
third volume of his Treatiſe on Air has fully de- 
tected the miſtakes in Dr Percival's experiments 
which proceeded in fact from his having uſed, not 
fixed air, but common air mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of fixed air. His experiments, when repeated 
with the pureſt fixed air, and in the moſt careful man- 
ner, were always attended with the ſame effect, namely, 
the killing of the plant. 

It had alſo been aſſerted by Drs Percival and Hun- 
ter, that water impregnated with fixed air was more 
favourable to vegetation than fimple water. This 
opinion was likewiſe examined by Dr Prieftley : how- 
ever, his experiments were indeciſive; but ſeem ra- 
— unfavourable to the uſe of fixed air than other- 
wiſe. | 

Another very remarkable fa& with regard to the 
food of plants has been diſcovered by Dr Prieftley ; 
namely, that ſome of them, ſuch as the willow, com- 
frey, and duck- weed, are nouriſhed by inflammable 


< 7 air, The firſt, he ſays, fleuriſhes in this ſpecies of air 
lo remarkably, that, „ it may be ſaid to feed upon it 


with great avidity. This proceſs terminates in the 
change of what remains of the inflammable air into 
phlogiſticated air, and ſometimes into a ſpecies of air 
as good as common air, or even better; ſo that it 
—_ be the inflammable principle in the air that the 
„ it, no doubt, into its proper 

From what has been ſaid under the article Puro- 
ar it muſt appear evident, chat phlogiſticated 
4 er inflammable air are cloſely allied to each other, 
: * it is no wonder they ſhould ſerve promiſcuouſly 
r the food of plants. The reaſon why both are not 
greeable to all kinds of plants moſt probably is the 
3 quantity of phlogiſtic matter contained in 
r. w_ the different action of the latent fire they 
ty * + tor all plants do not require an equal quan- 
N — and ſuch as require bvt little, 
of bet ed by having too much. The action 
"Foam g ho eſſentially neceſſary to vegetation, and 
©. f able that very much of this principle is ab- 

om the air by vegetables. But if the air by 


wh 
af * ary are partly nouriſhed contains too much 


Vor. vir eic is very probable that they may be 
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deſtroyed from this cauſe as well as the other ; and Plant. 


thus inflammable air, which contains a vaſt quantity of 
that active principle, may deſtroy ſuch plants as grow 
in a dry ſoil, though it preſerves thoſe which grow in 
a wet one. See Vodurarion. 

Diſſemination of PLanTs,—So great are the prolific 
powers of the vegetable kingdom, that a ſingle plant 
almoſt of any kind, if left to itſelf would, in a ſhort 
time, over-run the whole world. Indeed, ſuppoſing 
the plant to have been only a fingle annual, with two 
ſeeds, it would, in 20 years, produce more than a 
million of its own ſpecies ; what numbers then muſt 
have been produced by a plant whoſe ſeeds are fo 
numerous as many of thoſe with which we are ac- 
quainted? From a fingle root of the helenium (batt- 
ard ſun-flower), Laurembergius reckons 3000 leeds ; 
from the zea, 2000; which in Virginia muft be 
doubled, becauſe the plant is there ſown twice a- 
year. In the helianthus (ſun-flower), 4000 ſe. ds 
were obſerved by Camerarius; and in a poppy, Pre- 
vius numbered 3200 ſeeds: but of all others the to- 
bacco ſeems to produce the greateſt number of ſeeds, 
40320 being counted from a fingle plant. 

If nature had appointed no means for the ſcattering 
of theſe numeraus ſeeds, but allowed them to fall 
down in the place where they grew, the young vege- 
tables muſt of neceſſity have choaked one another as 
they grew up, and not a fingle plant could have 
arrived at perfection. But ſo many ways are there 
appointed for the diſſemination of plants, that we not 
only ſee they not hinder each others growth, but 
a fingle plant will in a ſhort time ſpread through 
different countries. The moſt evident meaus for this 
purpofe are, 

t. The force of the air.— That the efficacy of this 
may be the greater, nature has raiſed the ſeeds of 
vegetables upon ſtalks, ſo that the wind has thus an 
opportunity of acting upon them with the greater ad- 
vantage. The ſeed-capſules alſo open at the apex, left 
the ripe ſeeds ſhould drop out without being widely 
diſperſed by the wind. Others are furniſhed with 
wings, and a pappous down, by which, after they 
come to maturity, they are carried up into the air, 
and have been known to fly the diftance of 50 miles: 
138 genera are found to have winged ſeeds. 

2. In ſome plants the ſeed · veſſels open with violence 
when the ſeeds are ripe, and thus throw them to a 
confiderable diftance ; and we have an enumeration of 
50 genera whoſe ſeeds are thus diſperſed. | 

3. Other ſeeds are furniſhed with hooks, by which, 
when ripe; they adhere to the coats of auimals, and 
are carried by them to their lodging places. Linnzus 
reckons 50 genera armed in thus manner. 

4. Many ſeeds are diſperſed by means of birds, and 
other animals; who pick up the berries, and afterwards 
eject the ſeeds uninjured. Thus the fox diſſeminates 
the privet, and man many ſpecies of fruit. 'The plants 
found growing upon walls and houſes, on the tops of 
high rocks, &c. are moltly brought there by birds; 
and it is univerſally known, that by manuring a 
field with new dung, innumerable weeds will ſpring 
up, which did not exiſt there before: 193 ſpecics 
are reckoned up which may be diſſeminated in this 
manner. . 

5. The growth of other ſeeds is promoted by ani- 
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mals in a different way, While ſome are eaten, others 
are ſcattered and trodden into the ground by them. 
The ſquirrel gnaws the cones of the pine, and many 
of the ſeeds fall out. When the loxica cats off their 
bark, almoſt his only food, many of their ſeeds are 
committed to the earth, or mixed in the moraſs with 
moſs, where he had retired. The glandularia, when 
ſhe hides up her nuts, often forgets them, and they 
ſtrike root. The ſame is obſervable of the walnut; 
mice collect and bury great quantities of them, and 
being afterwards killed by different animals, the nuts 
germinate. ; 

6. We are aſtoniſhed to find moſſes, fungi, byſſus, 
and mucor, growing every-where ; but it is for want 
of refleQing that their ſeeds are ſo minute that they 
are almoſt inviſible to the naked eye. They float. in 
the air like atoms, and are dropped every-where, but 
grow only in thoſe places where there was no vegeta- 
tion before, and hence we find the ſame moſſes in 
North America and in Europe. 

7. Seeds are alſo diſperſed by the ocean, and by 
rivers. © In Lapland, (ſays Lianzus), we ſee the 
molt evident proofs how far rivers contribute to depolit 
the ſeeds of plants. I have ſeen Alpine plants grow- 
ing upon their ſhores frequently 36 miles diſtant from 
the Alps; for their ſeeds falling into the rivers, and 
being carried along and left by the ſtream, take root 
there. We may gather likewiſe from many circum- 
ances how much the ſea furthers this buſineſs. —In 
Roſlagia, the iſland of Græſœa, Ocland, Gothland, 
and the ſhores of Scania, there are many foreign and 
German plants not yet naturalized in Sweden. The 
centaury is a German plant, whoſe ſeeds being carried 
by the wind into the ſea, the waves landed this 
foreigner upon the coaſts of Sweden. I was aſtoniſhed 
to ſee the veronica maritima, a German plant, grow- 
ing at Tornea, which hitherto had been found only in 
Greſca : the ſea was the vehicle by which this plant 
was tranſported thither from Germany; or poſſibly it 
was brought from Germany to Græſœa, and from thence 
to Tornea. Many have imagined, but erroneouſly, that 
ſeed corrupts in water, and loſes its principle of vegeta- 
tion. Water at the bottom of the ſea is ſeldom warm 
enough to deſtroy ſeeds; we have ſeen water cover 
the furface of a field for a whole winter, while the 
feed which it contained remained unhurt, unleſs at 
the beginning of ſpring the waters were let down ſo 
low by drains, that the warmth of the ſun-beams 
reached to the bottom. Then the ſeeds germinate, 
but preſently become putreſcent ; ſo that for the reſt 
of the year the earth remains naked and barren. 
Rain and ſhowers carry ſeeds into the cracks of the 
earth, ſtreams, and rivers ; which laſt, conveying them 
to a diſtance from their native places, plant them in a 
foreign ſoil.“ 

8. Laſtly, ſome ſeeds aſſiſt their projection to a 
diſtance in a very ſurpriſing manner. The crupina, 
a ſpecies of centaury, has its ſeeds covered over with 
ere& briſtles, by whoſe aſſiſtance it creeps and moves 
about in ſuch a manner, that it is by no means to be 
kept in the hand, If E confine one of them between 
the ſtocking and the foot, it creeps out either at the 
fleeve or neck- band, travelling over the whole body. 
If the bearded oat, after harveſt, be left with other 
grain in the barn, it extricates itſelf from the glume, 
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nor does it top in its progreſs till it gets 

of the building. 4 ſays 1 * Plant, 
carlian, after he has cut and carried it into the E 4 
in a few days finds all the glumes empty, and Fix 
oats ſeparate from them ; for every oat has a { - 
ariſta or beard annexed to it, which is contra8 "pa 
wet, and extended in dry weather. When the g Ir 
1s contracted, it drags the oat along with it E 10 

ariſta being bearded with minute hairs pointing do 
ward, the grain neceſlarily follows it ; but 2 wa 
it expands again, the oat does not go back * 
former place, the roughneſs of the beard the contra . 
way preventing its return. If you take the ſeeds of 
equiſetum, or fern, theſe being laid upon paper, and 
viewed in a microſcope, will be ſeen to leap — an 

obſtacle as if they had feet ; by which they are ſe +4 
rated and diſperſed one from anocher; fo that a = 
ſon ignorant of this property, would pronounce theſe 
ſeeds to be ſo many mites or ſmall inſects. See Na. 
TURAL Hiſtory, Sect. III. 

Praxrs growing on Animals. See Instcrs giving 
root to Plants. 0 

Method of Drying and Preſerving PrAurs for Bota- 
niſtr, Many — —5 ha ve oo Nied ( <a 
ſervation of plants ; we ſhall relate only thoſe that have 
been found molt ſucceſsful. 

Firſt prepare a preſs, which a workman will make 
by the following directions. Take two planks, of 
a wood not liable to warp. The planks mult be 
two inches thick, 18 inches long, and 12 inches Vil 
broad. Get four male and four ET ſcrews, ſuch N 
as are commonly uſed for ſecuring ſaſh-windows. 2 K 
Let the four female ſcrews be let into the four cor- lum. 
ners of one of the planks, and correſponding holes p 1 
made through the four corners of the other plank 
for the male ſcrews to paſs through, fo as to allow 
the two planks to be ſcrewed tightly together. It 
will not be amiſs to face the bearing of the male ſcrews 
upon the wood with iron plates ; and if the iron plates 
went acroſs from corner to corner of the wood, it 
would be a good ſecurity againſt the warpiag. 

Secondly, get half a dozen quires of large Pot ſpon- 
gy paper, ſuch as the ſtationers call bloom blotting 
Ho is the beſt, and a few ſheets of ſtrong palte- 

ard. 

The plants you wiſh to preſerve ſhould be gathered 
in a dry day, after the ſun hath exhaled the dew; ta- 
king particular care to collect them in that ſtate where- | 
in their generic and ſpecific characters are moſt con- 
ſpicuous. Carry them home in a tin-box nine inches 
long, four inches and a half wide, and one inch and a 
half deep. Get the box made of the thinneſt tinged 
iron that can be procured ; and let the lid open upon 
hinges. If any thing happens to prevent the 1mme- 
diate uſe of the ſpecimens you have collected, they 
will be kept freſh two or three days in this box much 
better than by putting them in water. When Jou 
are going to preſerve them, ſuffer them to lie upon 3 
table until they become limber; and then they ſhoul. 
be laid upon a paſteboard, as much as poſſible in their 
natural form, but at the ſame time with a particular 
view to their generic and ſpecific characters. For this 
purpoſe it will be adviſeable to ſeparate one, of * 
flowers, and to diſplay the generic character. If the 
ſpecific character depends upon the flower or woe 
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zeular diſplay of that will be likewiſe ne · 
r the laat 8 thus —_ agen the 
over it with eight or ten layers of ſpongy 
= _— — it into the — Exert only a ſmall 
ro of preſſure for the firſt two or three days - then 
— it, unfold any unnatural plaits, rectify any 
J takes, and, after putting freſh paper over it, ſcrew 
8 reſs harder. In about three days more ſeparate 
the plant from the paſteboard, if it is ſufficiently firm 
to allow of a change of place; put it upon a freſh 
paſteboard, and, covering it with freſh bloſſom-paper, 
let it remain in the preis a few days longer. The 
preſs ſhould Fand in the ſun-ſhine, or within the in- 
a fire. 
1 is perfectly dry, the uſual method is to fa- 
len it down, with paſte or gum-water, on the right- 
hand inner page of a ſheet of large ſtrong writing- 
paper. It requires ſome dexterity to glue the plant 
neatly down, ſo that none of the gum or palte may 
appear to defile the paper. Preſs it gently again for 
2 day or two, with a half ſheet of bloſſom · paper be- 
twixt the folds of the writing-paper. When it is quite 
dry, write upon the left-hand inner Page of the paper 
the name of the plant; the ſpeci| c character; the 
place where, and the time when, it was found ; and 
any other remarks you may think proper. Upon the 
back of the ſame page, near the fold of the paper, 
write the name of the plant, and then place it in your 
cabinet. A ſmall quantity of finely powdered arſenic, 
or corroſive ſublimate, is uſually mixed with the paſte 
or gum-water, to prevent the devaſtations of inſects ; 
but the ſeeds of ſtaves-acre finely powdered will an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe, without being liable to car- 
rode or to change the colour of the more delicate 
plants. Some people put the dried plants into the 
ſheets of writing-paper, without faſtening them down 
at all ; and others only faſten them by means of ſmall 
ſlips of paper, paſted acroſs the ſtem or branches. 
Where the ſpecies of any genus are numerous, and the 
ſpecimens are ſmall, ſeveral of them may be put into 
one ſheet of paper. 
Another more expeditious method is to take the 
plants out of the preſs after the firſt or ſecond day ; 
et them remain upon the paſteboard ; cover them with 
ive or ſix leaves of bloſſom · paper, and iron them with 
a hot ſmoothing - iron until they are perfectly dry. If 
the iron is too hot, it will change the colours; but 
ſome people, taught by long practice, will ſucceed 
very happily, This is quite the beſt method to treat 
the orchis and other ſlimy mucilaginous plants, 
Another method is to take the plants when freſh 
gathered, and, inſtead of putting them into the preſs, 
immediately to faſten them down to the paper with 
firong gum. water: then dip a camel-hair pencil into 
{pirit-varniſh, and varniſh the whole ſurface of the 
plant two or three times over. This method ſucceeds 
very well with plants that are readily laid flat, and it 
preſerves their colours better than any other. The 
ſpirit varniſh is made thus, To a quart of highly rec- 
thed ſpirit of wine, put five ounces of gum ſandarach ; 
o ounces of maſtich in drops; one ounce of pale 
ow com, and one ounce of oil of ſpike-lavender. 
et it ſtand in a warm place, and ſhake it frequently 
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cimens may be diſpoſed ſyſtematically in a large folio Plant 
book; but a vegetable cabinet is upon all accounts 
more eligible. In Plate CCXLVI. there is a ſection of Plugo. 


] 


a cabinet, in the true proportions it ought to be made, 
for containing a complete collection of Britiſh plants. 
By the aſſiſtance of this drawing, and the adjoining 
ſcale, a workman will readily make one. The drawers 
mult have backs and ſides, * no other front than a 
imall ledge. Each drawer will be 14 inches wide, 
and 10 inches from the back to the front, after allow- 
ing half an inch for the thickneſs of the two ſides, 
and a quarter of an inch for the thickneſs of the back. 
The fides of the drawers, in the part next the front, 
muſt be floped off in a ſerpentine line, ſomething 
like what the workmen call an gee. The bottoms of 
the drawers muſt be made to fide in grooves cut in 
the uprights, ſo that no ſpace may be loſt betwixt 
drawer and drawer. After allowing a quarter of an 
inch for the thickneſs of the bottom of each drawer, 


the clear perpendicular ſpace in each muſt be as in the 
following table. 


1. Two tenths of an inch. XIV. Three inches and eight 


II. One inch and two tenths. tenths. 
III. Four inch. and ſix tenths. XV. Three inches and four 
IV. Two inches and three tenths. 
tenths. XVI. One inch and three 
V. Seven inches and eight tenths. 
tenths. XVII. Two inches and cight 
VI. Two inches and two tenths. 
tenths, XVIII. Six tenths of an inch. 
VII. Two tenths of an inch. XIX. Ten inches. 


One inch and four tenths. 


XX. One inch and nine 
- Two tenths of an inch. 


tenths. 


X. Two inches and eight XXI. Four inches and four 
tenths, tenths. 
XI. One inch and two tenths. XXII. Two inches and fix 
XII. Three inches and five tenths. 
tenths. XXIII. One inch and tws 
XIII. Two inches and four tenths. 
tenths, XXIV. Seventeen inches. 


This cabinet ſhuts up with two doors in front ; and 
the whole may ftand upon a baſe, containing a few 
drawers for the reception of duplicates and papers. 

Moving PuanT. See HepvsaruUM. 

Senfitive PLANT. See Minos and SexsiTivEPlart. 

PLanT-Lice, Vine-fretters, or Pucerons. See Aris. 

PLANTA, a rxLant. See PrantT. 

PLanTa Fæmineæ, a female plant, is one which bears 
female flowers only. It is oppoſed to a male plant, 
which bears only male flowers; and to an andregynous 
one, which bears flowers of both ſexes. Female plants 
are produced from the ſame ſced with the male, and 
arrange themſelves under the claſs of dicecia in the 
— method. 

PLANTAGENET, the ſurname of the kings of 
England from Henry II, to Richard III. incluſive. 
Autiquarians are much at a loſs to account for the 


origin of this name; and the belt derivation they can 


find for it is, that Fulk, the ſirſt earl of Anjou of that 
name, being ſtung with remorſe for ſome wicked ac- 
tion, went in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem as a work of 
atonement; where being ſoundly ſcourged with broom- 
twigs, which grew plentifully on the ſpot, he ever af- 
ter took the i of Plantagenet, or broom-ſlals, 

which was retained by his noble poſterity. 
PLANTAGO, Ax TAN; a genus of the mono- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. 
15 this genus Linnæus has joined the coronopus 
34 Z 2 aud 
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Plantago and pfyllium of Tournefort. The firſt of theſe is 
| .;, Called hart/horn, the latter fleawort. Of theſe there 
latent. are ſeveral diſtin ſpecies, and ſomo varieties ; but as 
they are rarely cultivated in gray; we ſhall not 
enumerate them here, and ſhall only mention ſuch of 
them as grow naturally in Britain, OF the plantain 
there are the following ſorts: The common broad- 
Jeaved plantain, called weybread; the great hoary 
plantain, or lambs-tongue; the narrow-leaved plantain, 
or ribwort : and the following varieties have alſo been 
fourd in England, which are accidental; the beſom- 
plantain and roſe-plantain. The plantains grow na- 
turally in paſtures in moſt parts of England, and are 
frequently very troubleſome weeds. The common 
plantain, and ribwort plantain, are both uſed in me - 
dicine, and are ſo well known as to need no deſerip- 
tion. They are ſaid to be lightly aſtringent; and the 
green leaves are commonly applied to freſh wounds by 
the common people. | 
Of the coronopus, or buckſhorn plantain, there are 
two varieties growing in England, viz. the common 
buckſhorn, which grows plentifully on heaths every 
where ; and the narrow-leaved Welch ſort, which is 
found upon many of the Welch mountains. The firſt 
of theſe was formerly cultivated as a ſalad herb in 
gardens, but has been long baniſhed from thence for 
its rank diſagreeable flavour; it is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine. — There has been one ſpecies of pſyllium or 
fleawort found growing naturally in England, which 
is the ſort uſed in medicine. This was found in the 
earth thrown out of the bottom of the canals which 
were dug for the Chelſea water-works, where it grew 
in great plenty. The ſeeds of this muſt have been 
buried there ſome ages; for no perſon remembers any 
of the plants growing in that neighbourhood before. 
The ſeeds of this are ſometimes uſed, which are im- 
ported from the ſouth of France. 
PLANTAIN. See PLAxTAGo. 
PLanTaAin-Tree, See Mus. 
PLANTATION, in the Weſt Indies, denotes a 
ſpot of ground which a planter, or perſon arrived in a 
new colony, pitches on to cultivate for his own uſe, 
or is aſſigned for that purpoſe. However, the term 
flantation is often uſed in a term ſynonimous with co- 
lony. See Coton. 
PLANTERSHIP, in a general ſenſe, the buſineſs 
of a planter, | 
PLanTERSH1P, in the Weſt Indies, denotes the ma- 
= of a ſugar plantation, including not only the 
cultivation of the cane, but the various proceſſes for 
the extraction of the ſugar, together with the making 
of ſugar- ſpirits. See Rum, SACCHarum, and SUGAR, 
To effect a deſign ſo comprehenſive, it is neceſſary 
for a planter to underſtand every branch of the art 
preciſely, and to uſe the utmoſt attention and caution 
both in the laying down and executing of his plans. 
It is therefore the duty of a good x Tool to inſpect 
every part of his plantation with his own eyes; to 
place his proviſions, ſtores, and utenſils, in regular 
order, and in ſafe repoſitories; that by preſerving them 
in perfection, all kinds of waſte may be prevented. 
But as negroes, cattle, mules, and horſes, are, as 
it were, the nerves of a ſugar-plantation, it is expe- 
dient to treat that ſubje& with ſome accuracy. 
Of Wegroes, Cattle, &c.] In the firſt place, then, as it 
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is the intereſt of every planter to preſerve his ne a | 
health and ſtrength; fo every act * cruelty is 5 — — 
pugnant to the maſter's real profit, than it is contrary to 
ie humanity: and ifa manager conſiders his own 
eaſe, and his employer's intereſt, he will treat all negroes 
under his care with due benevolence; for good diſcipline 
is by no means inconfiſtent with humanity : on the con- 
trary, it is evident from experience, that he who feeds 
his negroes well, proportions their labour to their age 
fex, and ſtrength, and treats them with kindneſs and 
good-nature, will reap a much larger product, and 
with infinitely more eaſe and ſelf-ſatisfaRion, than the 
moſt cruel taſk- maſter, who flarves his negroes, 7 
chaſtiſes them with undue ſeverity. Every planter then * 
who wiſhes to grow rich with eaſe, muſt be a good 
economiſt ; muſt feed his negroes with the moſt whole. 
ſome food, ſufficient to preſerve them in health and vi. 
gour. Common experience points out the methods by 
which a planter may preſerve his people in health and 
ſtreugth. Some of his moſt fruitful land ſhould be al- 
lotted to each negro in proportion to his family, And 
a ſufficient portion of time allowed for the cultivation 
of it; but becauſe ſuch allotment cannot in lon 
droughts produce enough for his comfortable ſupport, 
it is the incumbent duty of a good planter to have al- 
ways his ſtores well filled with Guinea corn, yams, or 
eddoes, beſides potatoes growing in regular ſucceſſion : 
for plenty begets cheerfulneſs of heart, as well as 
ftrength of body; by which more work is effected in 
a day by the ſame hands, than in a week when ener- 
vated by want and ſeverity. Scanty meals may ſuſtain 
life; but it is evident, that more is requiſite to enable 
a negro, or any other perſon, to go through the ne- 
ceſſary labours. He therefore who will reap plenti- 
fully, mult plant great abundance of proviſions as well 
as ſugar-canes : and it is nature's economy fo to fruc- 
tify the ſoil by the growth of yams, plantains, and 
potatoes, as to yield better harveſts of ſugar, by that 
very means, than can be produced by many other arts 
of cultivation. Plantains are the principal ſupport of 
all the negroes at Jamaica; and are alſo much culti- 
vated, at great expence of manure, in Barbadoes; but 
ought not to be ſolely depended upon in climates ſub- 
je& to hurricanes, A celebrated planter and cecono- 
miſt of the laſt- mentioned iſland, who raiſed an immenſe 
fortune from very ſmall beginnings only by planting, af. 
firmed, that he fed conſtantly at ſeal 300 negroes out of 
12 acres of plantains. How that excellent produce came 
to be ſo long negleRed in ſome of the iſlands, is hard to 
gueſs ; but at preſent the neglect ſeems to be founded upon 
a vulgar error, that plantain cannot thrive in any other 
hes law moiſt ſoils. In ſuch places (no doubt) they 
flouriſh molt luxuriantly ; but yet they thrive and bear 
fruit abundantly on mountains and in marſhes, and in 
the drieſt black mold upon marle or rocks, and even 
in ſharp gravely ſoils, as may be evinced by number- 
leſs inſtances. 

However plenty of wholeſome food may be condu- 
cive to health, there are alſo other means, equally * 
ceſſary to ſtrength and the longevity of negroes, wi 
worth the planter's attention : and thoſe are, to chooſe 
airy dry ſituations for their houſes; and to obſerve fre. 
quently that they be kept clean, in good repair; af” 
perfectly water-tight ; for naſtineſs, and the E 
cies of weather, generate the moſt malignant diſea * 


ante 


—— 
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the ſpaces may at once prevent ge- 
neral devaſtations by fire, and furniſh plenty of fruits 
and pot-herbs, to pleaſe an unvitiated palate, and to 
urify the blood. Thus then ought every planter to 
. his negroes with tenderneſs and generoſity, that 
they may be induced to love and obey him out of 
mere gratitude, and become real good beings by the 
imitation of his behaviour; and therefore a good 
078 for his own eaſe and happineſs, will be care - 


f ſetting a good example. | 
"Having th hinted the duties of a planter to his 


Having thus hi 
negroes, Jet the next care be of cattle, mules, and 
horſes, The plantersof Barbadoes (who are perhaps 
the moſt {kilful of all others, and exact to a nicety in 
calculations of profit and loſs) are, with reſpe to their 
cattle, the moſt remiſs of any in all the iſlands ; as if 
the carriage of canes to the mill, and of plantation- 
produce to the market, was not as eſſential as any 
other branch of planterſhip. At Barbadoes, in par- 
ticular, the care of theſe animals is of more import- 
ance ; becauſe the ſoil, worn out 'by long culture, 
cannot yield any produce without plenty of dung. 
Some planters are nevertheleſs ſo ingeniovſly thrifty, as 
to carry their canes upon negroes heads; acting in that 
reſpe& diametrically oppoſite to their own apparent 
intereſt, which cannot be ſerved more effeQually than 
by ſaving the labour of human hands, in all caſes where 
the labour of brutes can be ſubſtituted ; and for that 
end, no means of preſerving thoſe creatures in health 
and ſtrength ought to be neglected. 

The firſt care therefore is to provide plenty and va- 
riety of food. In crop-time, profuſion of cane-tops 
may be had for the labour of carriage; but they will 
be more wholeſome and nutritious if tedded like hay 
by the ſun's heat, and ſweated by laying them in 
heaps a few days before they are eaten. In this ſea- 
ſon of abundance, great ricks of cane-tops (the butt 
ends turned inwards) ſhould be made in the moſt con- 
venient corner of each field, to ſupply the want of 
paſturage and other food: and theſe are very whole- 
lome if chopped into ſmall parts, and mixed ſometimes 
with common falt, or ſprinkled with melaſſes mixed 
with water : but yet the cattle require change of food 
to preſerve them in flrength 3 ſuch as Guinea corn, 
and a variety of graſs, which every ſoil produces with 
a little care in moiſt weather; and indeed this variety 
is found neceſſary in all climes. 

But ſince that variety is not to be had during thoſe 
ſevere droughts to. which hot climates are liable, and 
much leſs in thoſe ſmall iſlands which cannot furniſh 
large tracts of meadow-lands for hay, the only re- 
ſource is the fodder of cane-tops or tedded Guinea- 
corn leaves; which are very nutritious, and may be 
preſerved in perfection for more than a whole year, 
Provided the tops or Guinea-corn are well tedded for 
_ or four hot days as they lie ſpread in the field ; 
in dr being tied into bundles or ſheaves, muſt lie 

© hot ſun for three or four days more, when they 
may be it to be put up into ricks. The beſt method 
fe making them is in an oblong figure, about 30 
kink ogth, and 16 or 18 feet wide ; ſeven feet 
roof of a h ſides, and from thence ſloping like the 
very ca 1 N the ridge of which muſt be thatched 
retuily ; for the. ſides may be ſecured from wet 


at due diſtances, 
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"terſhip. If theſe houſes are fituated alſo in regular order, and 
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by placing the bundles with the butts upwards towards Planterſhip, 


the ridge, in courſes, and lapping the upper over the 
lower courſe. 

The beſt method of forming thoſe ricks, is to place 
the firſt courſe of bundles all over the baſe one way 
the ſecond courſe reverſely; and ſo alternately till the 
rick be finiſhed. e | 
When cattle are to be fed with this fodder, it muſt 
be obſerved to take down the bundles from the top, 
at the weſt end of the rick, to the bottom; ' for all 
theſe ricks muſt ſtand eaſt and weſt lengthwiſe, as 
well to ſecure them from being overturned by high 
winds, as for the convenience of preſerving them from 
wet, which cannot be done when ricks are made 
round. By this huſbandry, an herd of cattle may be 
kept in ſtrength, either in ſevere droughts, or in wet 
ſeaſons, when graſs is purgative : and thus the neceſ- 
ſity or expence of large paſtures may be totally ſaved. 
The hay-knife uſed in England for cutting hay, an- 
ſwers for cutting ricks of tops. 

The method of tedding Guinea-corn to make a kind 
of hay, will require a little explanation here, When 
Guinea corn is planted in May, and to be cut down 
in July, in order to bear ſeed that year, that cutting, 
tedded properly, will make an excellent bay, which 
cattle prefer to meadow-hay. In like manner, aſter 
Guinea corn has done bearing ſeed, the- after-crop 
will furniſh a great abundance of that kind of fodder 
which will keep well in ricks for two or three years. 

The next care of a planter is to provide ſhade for 
his cattle; either by trees where they are fed in the 
heat of the day, if his ſoil requires not dung ; or by 
building a flat ſhade over the pen where cattle are con- 
fined for making it. That ſuch ſhades are eſſentially 
necefſary to the well-being of all animals in hot wea- 
ther, 1s apparent to every common obſerver, who can- 
not fail of ſeeing each creature forſaking the moſt lux- 
uriant paſtures in the heat of the day, for the ſake of 
ſhade; thus convincing the owners by inltinRive argu- 
ment, that ſhade is almoſt as neceſſary to the well-be- 
ing of the brute creatures, as food. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding that demonſtration from the unerring courſe 
of nature, throughout all our iſlands (except in a very 
few inſtances) theſe poor creatures are expoſed to the 
ſcorching ſun-beams without mercy. Such inhuman 
neglect is not always ſo much the effect of inattention, 
as of a miſtaken notion that ſhades are impedimen- 
tal to the making of much dung; but a flat ſhade co- 
vered with cane-traſh, may be ſo made as to let rain 
paſs through it, without admiſſion of ſun-beams. This 
will do for cattle; but mules, which are ſpirited crea- 
tures, and work themſelves by draught into a foaming 
heat, ſhould be put into a warm ſtable, until quite cool: 
for turning them looſe to paſture when ſo hot, is pro- 
bably the cauſe of their deſtruction by the glanders. 

If the care of providing ſhade for brute creatures is 
ſo much the duty and intereſt of their owners, how 
much more is it agreeable to the laws of humanity to 
provide ſhade for human creatures ee upon the 
high roads in this hot climate ? mY urely of fo 
much beauty, coſts ſo little expence as planting cocoa- 
nut or ſpreading timber trees in avenues along the high- 
ways, if each proprietor of the lands adjoining hath 
any taſte of elegance, or feeling for other men : but 
both thoſe kinds of trees will yield allo great profit » 

7 the 
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perhaps not otherwiſe to be had; or with a delicious 
milk; fitted by nature to cool the efferveſcence of the 
blood in this hot region; and alſo to improve the ſpi- 
rits made from ſugar to the delicacy and ſoftneſs of ar- 
rack. Cocoa-nut, and cabbage trees are both very 
beautiful and ſhady, bearing round heads of great ex- 
panſion, upon natural trunks, or pillars of elegant pro- 

rtion, and of ſuch an height as to furniſh a large 

de, with a free circulation of air equally refreſhing 
to man and beaſt, 

The common objeQion of injury to canes by the 
roots of ſuch trees growing on their borders, may be 
eaſily removed by digging a ſmall trench between the 
canes and trees, which may intercept their roots, and 
oblige them to ſeek ſuſtenance in the common road. 
Let it alſo be conſidered, befides the benefits above 
ſuggelted, that the planter will thus beautify his eſtate 
to the reſemblance of a moſt ſumptuous garden. And 

robably that very beauty might not only render the 
iſlands more healthful to the inbabitants, by preſerving 
them from fevers kindled by the burning ſun- beams, 
but alſo much more fruitful by ſeaſonable weather: for 
as, by cutting down all its woods, an hot country be- 
comes more ſubje& to exceſſive droughts; ſo by re- 
planting it in the manner above deſcribed, it would 
— become more ſeaſonable. 

Let then the planter be kind not only to his fellow - 
creatures, but merciful to his beaſts; giving them 
plenty and variety of wholeſome food, clear water, 
cool ſhade, and a clean bed, bleeding them after a long 
courſe of hard labour, currying their hides from filth 
and ticks (4); affording them ſalt, and other phyſic, 
when neceſſary; protecting them from the flaying rope - 
laſhes of a cruel driver (who needs no other inſtru- 
ment than a goad) ; proportioning their labour to their 
firength ; and by every art rendering their work as 
eaſy as poſſible. The general management of planters 
is not, perhaps, more defeQive in any other reſpe& 
than in this: for, by pairing the cattle unequally, and 
by the drivers ill conduct in writhing to the right and 
left, the poor creatures are fatigued A needleſs labour, 
An horſe ought therefore to be harneſſed before them 
as a leader. This docile creature, by being led in a 
ſtraight line, will ſoon learn to be an unerring guide, 
and the cattle will follow in the ſame direct ion with 
united firength, and conſequently with more effect 
and leſs fatigue to each individual. 

The Portugueſe of Madeira, by their poverty and 
ſcantineſs of paſture, breed the ſmalleſt kind of cattle; 
and yet one yoke of them will draw a much greater 
weight than a pair of our largeſt oxen, ſolely by an 
equal exertion of their joint ſtrength. That equality 
or evenneſs of draught is preſerved by boring gimblet 
holes through their horns, within two inches of the 
points, and running a thong of leather through thoſe 
holes, ſo as to tie the horns of each pair at fix inches 
diſtance from each other. By this ligature the pair of 
cattle are abſolutely hindered from turning different 
ways, and draw in an even direction with united 


(a) One pound of native ſulphur, a quart of lamp- oil, 


made into an ointment, is a cure for the mange, lice, &c. 


(2) Theſe ſoils which are naturally looſe and upon marle, Mr Martin calls hot Heilt; and theſe, 
much injured in ſome of the iſlands by dung haſtily made with marle: but if the ſediment of lees 
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force. Thus it appears evidently from reaſon 


as from experience, that the labour of our 


by a little contrivance, be rendered 
fectual. ; —_ 


Of the Culture of various Seilr.] In the Britih f. 


gar-colonies there is as great a variety of ſoils as in an 


beaſts may, 
caſy and ef. 


country of Europe; ſome naturally very rich 
ful, yielding a luxuriant product with little 4 
culture. This fruitful ſoil is of three kinds: x loof 
hazel mould mixed with ſand, like that of St Chriſto, 
pher's, and 1s the belt in the known world for produ- 
cing ſugar in great quantity, and of the beſt qualit 
The brick mould of Jamaica is ſomewhat of the bade 
nature, and next in value; and then the various mix. 
tures of mould and gravel, to be found in veins or 
3-1 over all the other iſlands. When any of theſe 
oils are exhauſted of their fertility by long and ivju- 
dicious culture, they may be reſtored by any kind of 
dung well rotted; for theſe (n) warm ſoils cannot beat 
bot unrotten dung, without being laid fallow for a con- 
fiderable time after it, Another improvement is by 
ſea-ſand or ſea-weed; or by digging in the cane-traſh 
into ſteep lands, and by letting it Le to rot for ſome 
months. A third method is, by ploughing and! ing 
it fallow; and the fourth method (the bett of all), is 
by folding the fallows by ſheep. But this can be prac. - 
tiſed only where there are extenſive paſtures; nor can 
the plough be employed where the ſoil abounds with 
large tones. In that caſe, however, the former me- 
thod of digging in traſh will be nearly as effeRual, 
tho? more expenfive, by hand- labour, or boe-plough- 


ing. | 

The next beft ſoil for producing good ſugar, is a 
mould upon clay, which if ſhallow, requires much cul- 
ture and good labour, or its produce will be ſmall in 
quantity, though. of a ſtrong grain and bright colour, 
ſo as to. yield moſt profit to the refiner of any ſugar, 
except that produced from an hazel or gravelly fol ag 
before mentioned. All the black-mould ſoils upon 
marle are generally fruitful, and will take any kind of 
dung; but yield not ſo ſtrong or large - grained ſugar. 
Marle, however, of a white, yellow, or blue colour, or 
rich mould from waſhes, or aſhes of every kind, are 
excellent for every ſtrong ſoil, as the chief ingredient 
in the compoſt of dung : either of them will do alone 
for ſtiff lands; but the yellow and chocolate marle are 
the moſt ſoapy, and the richeſt kind of manure (except 
fine mould) for all ſtiff lands. If theſe are well open- 
ed, pulverized by culture, and mixed with hot dung, 
or any kind of looſe earth or marle, they will produce 
as plentifully as lighter ſoils: and all kinds of clay 
ſoils, except that of a white colour, have theſe two ad- 
vantages above the fineſt gravel ſoils, that they do not 
ſcorch ſoon by dry weather, and never grow weary 0 
the ſame manure, as moſt other ſoils do. : 

The extraordinary band-labour beſtowed in making 
dung, may be ſaved by the art of caving, now in ge- 
neral uſe in England. Ten mules or horſes, and tuo 
light tumbrels with broad wheels, and ten able ne, 


groes, may, by the common uſe of ſpades, Rr 
I 


and the like quantity of hog's-lard, intimately mixed and 


he ſays, have been 
were thrown into 


theſe pens, atter being turned over, it would much improve the dung. 


„das well Planterih 
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* ks, or grubbing-hoes, make more dung 
en 2 — can do in the preſent methods. 
If marle lies upon riſing ground, or in hillocks, as it 


to be opened at = So ne 
vity; which bein dug inwards, till t enk is 
** high, then 1 is to be caved thus. Dig an 
hollow ſpace of 12 or 18 inches deep under the foot of 
the bank; then dig into each ſide of it, another per- 
adicular cut of the ſame depth, and 18 inches wide, 
from the top of the bank to the bottom : that being 
finiſhed, make 2 ſmall trench a foot or two from the 
brink of the bank; pour into it water till full; and 
when that is done, fill it again, till the water ſoaking 
downward makes the marle ſeparate and fall down 
all at once. This may be repeated till the pit riſes to 
50 feet high; and then many hundreds of cart-loads 
of marle may be thrown down by four negroes in 
two hoars; from whence it may be carted into cattle- 
pens, or laid out upon lands, as occaſion requires. Five 
or ſix negroes with ſpades or ſhovels will keep two or 
three tumbrels employed, according to the diſtance of 
cartage: and thus as much dung may be made by ten 
negro men, as will dung richly at leaſt 70 or 80 acres 
of land every year, and laid out alſo with the aſſiſtance 
of cattle-carts: An improvement highly worth every 
planter's conſideration, when negroes, and feeding 
them are ſo expenſive ; and this is no ſpeculation, but 
has been confirmed by practice. In level lands, the 
ſame operation may be as effeQual, provided the mouth 
of the pit be opened by gradual deſcent to any depth: 
but when marle is to be found on the fide of hills, the 
operation is leſs laborious for the horſes. But if the 
ſurface of the marle-pits (as it often happens) be co- 
vered with clay, or ſtiff ſoil, ſo that the water cannot 
quickly ſoak from the trench above; in that caſe, 
pieces of hard wood, made like piles, four feet long, 
and four inches ſquare, pointed at one end, and ſecu- 
red at the other ſquare head, by an iron clamp, may 
be driven by heavy mauls into the trench, as ſo many 
wedges, which will make the caved part tumble down: 
but a ſkilful eye muſt watch the lalt operation, or the 
labourers may be buried or hurt. 

But then clay-ſoils that are level, and ſubject to be 
drowned, or to retain water in ſtagnated pools, can 
never be made fruitful by any kind of manure, with- 
out being firſt well drained : for water lying upon any 
foil will moſt certainly transform it to a ſtiff unfruitful: 
clay ; as appears evidently by the bogs of Ireland, the 
fens of Lincoln and Cambridgeſhire, and even by the 
ponds of Barbadoes fituated in the deepeſt and lighteſt 
black mould; for that fine ſoil being waſhed into thoſe 
ponds, hecomes the ſtiffeſt black clay, not fit even for 
an ingredient in dung, until it has been laid dry, and 
*xpoſed to the ſun for a whole year : but when theſe 
- gs and fens are well drained, they become the molt 
rutful foils. Natural clay the celebrated Boerhaave 
thinks the fatteſt of all ſoils ;. but then it mult be 
N by culture, marle, or ſandy manures. It is 
ard to conjeQure how the opinion prevailed in the 
8 = plantations, that ſandy gut- mould was moſt un- 
5 or clay- ſoils, as being the means of binding them to 

© compactneſs of brick; whereas it is proved, from 
. "8 experience, to be one of the beſt means of open- 

$ Clay-ſoils, and rendering them abundantly fruit- 

Prick is made of. clay alone; no ſand being uſed in 


often does, the pit is 
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it, farther than to ſprinkle the board on which it is Planterſhip. 
From repeated experience, ms 
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moulded into ſhape. 
appears, that a mixture of ſand in gut - mold is the beſt 
of all manure for {tiff and barren clay-lands ; provided 
they be well drained, by throwing the whole ſoil into 
round'ridges of 12 feet wide, with furrows of three 
feet wide —— each ridge. And this is done with 
little more hand- labour than that of hoe-ploughiog 
well in the common way. For if a piece of land be 
marked in lines at ſeven feet and a half diſtance from 
each other, and the labourers are ſet in to hoe - plough 
at the ſecond line, halling back each clod 12 inches; 
half the ridge, and near half the furrow, is made at 
the ſame time: and thus a piece of land may be round- 
ridged, and the furrows all made at once, by the 
common operation of hoe-ploughing, provided the dig- 
ger drives his hoe up to the eye at every ſtroke. Hoe- 

loughing in clay-ſoils that have lain long under water, 
18 indeed hard labour ; but it will every year grow the 
lighter by being well drained by round-ridging : and 
in the mean while the labour may be rendered much 
more eaſy by the plough conduQed by the lines above 
deſcribed. As therefore ſandy mould is the beſt ma- 
nure for (tiff clay; ſo by parity of reaſon, confirmed 
by long experience, ſtiff clay is the beſt manure for 
ſandy or chaffy ſoils. 

The method of round-ridging before deſcribed, is, 
by ſeveral years experience, found the moſt eſſential 
improvement of flat clayey ſoils : and yet there are 
ſome who will prefer ſpeculation to ocular demonſtra- 
tion, fancying that all kinds of ridges will carry off 
the mould in — rains. The fact is otherwiſe in clay- 


ſoils : and plain reaſon, without experience, vouches, 


that where great confluxes of water are divided into 
many {mall rills, the force is broken; and therefore 
leſs mould carried off the land. Another objection 
made to round-ridging, is, that by digging much clay 
to form the ſides of the ridge, the ſoil is impoveriſhed : 
but this objection ſands good only againſt thoſe ridges 
which are raiſed too high, and made too broad; but 
if land is ridged in the manner before directed, that is, 
12 feet broad, and not above fix or eight inches higher 
in the middle than at the fides, the objection vaniſhes. 
Ridges were never propoſed for light ſoils or ſteep 
lands; and even in flat ſoils upon loam they ſhould be 
made with great caution, becauſe loam melts away by 
water. But there are poachy lands of a white clay, 
even upon ſmall deſcents, too retentive of water; 
theſe may certainly be improved much by ridges of 
12 feet wide, as above deſcribed, without fear of 
waſhes. | 
But ſuppoſing, as the objeRion urges, that a little 
clay ſhould be turned up at the ſides of ſuch ridges ;. 
can it not be manured ſomewhat more than the other 
parts, with marle, or ſandy mould, ſo as to become 
equally good with any other part of the foil? And 
is not this well worth the labour, fince round-ridging 
not only improves the ſoil by draining it to a ſurpriſing 
degree, but adds one fifth part to the depth of the 
ſtaple?” And will not a ridge made a little rounding,, 
throw off the water much better than a flat ridge? 
The general-maxim of not burning cane-traſh (which. 
may be called the /?ubble of cane-lands) upon any kind 
of ſoil, is ſurely a great miſtake ; as may be evinced- 
by obſerving the contrary practice of the beſt huſband- 
men: 
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baiting, is found by experience an admirable method 
of fertilizing cold, tiff, or clayey lands. It muſt in- 
deed be a conſtant practice, not only for the ſake. of 
contributing to warm and divide the foil, but as the on- 
ly effectual means of deſtroying pernicious inſects, and 
weeds of various kinds, ſuch as French weed, wild 
peaſe, and wild vines. 
Soon after the diſuſe of burning traſh upon our 
lands in this iſland, the blaſt made its firſt appearance 
with incredible devaſtation: to revive that practice 
therefore ſeems to be the moſt obvious means of ex- 
llioag it. It may be preſumed that the diſuſe of 
— 4 traſh was founded upon the miſtaken notion 
of burn-baiting, which is turning up a thick ſod of 
very dry, light, and ſhallow ſoils, and burning the 
whole ſuperficies, or ſtaple, to aſhes. This practice 
the writers upon huſbandry condemn univerſally, and 
very juſtly : for though by this practice the land will 
produce two or three crops more plentifully than ever, 
yet the ſoil is blown away by the wind, and the ſub- 
ſtratum being generally an hungry grave], or chalk, 
can never be reſtored to fertility by the common arts 
of buſbandry. But ſurely this has no reſemblance to 
our ſuperficial burning of the little traſh we can ſpare 
from dung : and though this method of burn-baitin 
light and ſhallow ſoils be juſtly condemned, yet the bel 
writers recommend that very practice, in cold, moiſt, 
and heavy ſoils, as is obſerved above; and long expe- 
rience juſtifies it, 

Deep mould upon clay or loam, being ſubje& to the 
grub-worm (c), will not take any kind of dung, till 
perfectly rotten, except that of the ſneep- fold; which 
is the beſt manure for all kinds of light ſoils, and is of 
all others the leaſt expenſive, as not requiring hand- la- 
bour. But the uſe of the fold is impracticable in any 
iſtand not abounding with large ſavannas, or ſheep- 
paſtures, as in Jamaica. 

Thoſe ſoils therefore which are ſubject to the grub, 
and mult be fertilized by common dung, which is a 
proper neſt for the mother-beetle to depoſit its eggs, 
muſt be well impregnated with the brine of diſſolved 
ſalt, after the dung is firſt cut up; two large hogs- 
heads of ſalt will make brine enough for a dung-pen of 
50 feet ſquare. | 

This cure for the grub is a late diſcovery ; and which 
has been attended with ſucceſs, fo far as the experi- 
ment is made. But though it proves effectual to de- 
ſtroy that pernicious inſe& in plant-canes, ii pro- 
bably will not be ſufficient to ſave rattoons, without a 
new application of falt in powder; becauſe the firſt 
brine muſt be waſhed away, by the time when rat- 
toons ſpring up. 8 

The planter. who would ſave his rattoons from the 
grub, ought therefore to cut. off the heads ofchis ſtools 
with ſharp hoes three inches below the ſurface of the foil, 
and then ſtrew an handful of ſalt round each ſtool, and 
cover-jt up to a level with fine mold taken from the 
edges. 


In ſoils where there is no grub, and the planter 
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wiſhes to have very good rattoons, let him, as ſoon as Plane 


his canes are cut, draw all the traſh from the tools in 

to the alternate ſpaces, if planted in that manner ; w 
into the furrows, if his land be round-ridged; and then 
cut off the head of his ſtools with ſharp hoes, as above 
directed. Experience has ſhown the advantage of this 
practice, and reaſon demonſtrates the great benefit of 
the rattoon-ſprouts riſing from three inches below the 
ſur face, inſtead of ſuperficial ſhoots which came to no- 


thing, and only ſtarve the ſtrong ſprouts, Beſides, 


the ſtubbs which are left upon the ſtools after the canes 
are cut, canker, and rot the ftools; which is one 
reaſon why good rattoons are uncommon in ſoils lon 
cultivated. Yet it is the opinion of ſome, that by 
hoe-ploughing and even dunging rattoons, the produce 
might be as good as plant-canes, which would ſave 
the labour of holing and planting ſo often as planters 
commonly do. | 

Fallowing is of incredible advantage to every ſoil, 
not only by being divided into the minuteſt parts, but 
allo by imbibing thoſe vegetative powers, with which 
the air is impregnated by the bountiful hand of Pro- 
vidence, whenever rain falls. What thoſe powers are, 
has been explained under the articles AczicuLTus: 
and PLANT, and experience evinces, that the tender 
vegetables of the earth are envigorated more by the 
ſmalleſt ſhower of rain, than by all the water which 
human art can beſtow, Let it therefore be a conſtant 
maxim of the planter, never to plant his ground until 
the ſoil is well mellowed by fallowing, even though he 
beſtows upon it a due proportion of dung: we ſay a 
due proportion; for too much will force up rank 
canes, which never yield good ſugar; and though ſome 
advantage may be reaped from the rattoons, yet it will 
be found by experience not to compenſate the loſs by 
the plants. In ſtony or ſteep ſoils, where the plough 
cannot be uſed, or where a {ufficient ſtrength of catile 
cannot be ſupported for that purpoſe, hand-labour or 
boe-ploughing muſt be ſubſtituted: but even in that 
caſe, much labour may be ſaved by ſpreading the dung 
according to the Engliſh huſbandry, and digging it in- 
to the ſoil. To evince this truth, let any planter com- 
pute his negroes labour of diſtributing dung by baſ- 
kets, and by ſpreading it with dung-forks ; and then 
judge for himſelf by one ſingle experiment, which is 
the moſt profitable. 

But if ſome planters are ſo devoted to the old eu- 
ſtom of diſtributing dung by baſkets, inſtead of wheel- 
barrows in level ground, or hand-barrows in uneven 
land, by which three times the labour may be accom- 
pliſhed in the ſame time and by the ſame bands; let 
them at leaſt ſave much of their hand-labour, by the 
following method of laying out dung, before the di- 
{tribution by baſkets. 

In holing a piece of land, let a ſpace be left aſter 
80 holes f 
ſpace after 80 holes throughout the whole plat, which 
ſpaces muſt run exactly parallel to the intervals on the 
right and left of the holes. Into theſe ſpaces the "_ 
may be carted, even before it be rotten (p), wt 


c) This pernicious inſect is moſt apt to engender in dung made from mill-traſh, which therefore never qught to 


be put into dung-compoſt, or ſtill-ponds ; but after being burnt, the aſhes will be as good as any other kind. 


Round- 


ridging, with manure of unwet aſhes, ſea- ſand, or lime, or dry marle, kills the grub. 0 but 
(v) In order to make dung rot the ſooner, much labour is beſtowed in digging and turning it over by hoes two⸗ 


rom the firſt interval, and then the like | 
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traſh, to prevent exhalation; and in ſuch quantity 
as will ſuffice only to dung a row of 40 holes, from 
the point oppoſite to each fide of it. In the inter- 
vals at each fide of the cane-piece, which are parallel 
to thoſe ſpaces, there muſt be dung enough carted 
to manure a row of 40 holes, and covered in like 
manner. OTE He's 
By thus placing the dung or gut- mould, it is evi- 
dent at the firſt Fight, that the fartheſt diſtance can- 
not be above 40 holes in diſtributing the dung: and 
in caſe it be not ſufficiently rotten for preſent uſe, it 
may be diſtributed even in dry weather, and-covered 
by the bank; which will both prevent its ſpirit from 
exhalation, and occaſion it to rot ſooner, which is no 
ſmall advantage. Moreover, by being thus laid out 
at the moſt leiſure times, and covered with the banks, 


the dung will be more intimately mixed with the ſoil, 


and therefore continue to nouriſh the plant for a longer 
time than if laid as uſual at the bottom of the holes. 
A farther advantage of thus diſtributing the dang, and 
covering it, reſults from the more expeditions planting 
the land, after a ſhort or ſudden ſhower : for the la- 
bour of covering the dung, and uncovering it when the 
land is planted, however it may appear in ſpecula- 
tion, is in practice a trifle ; and beſides all the other 
advantages ariſing by the diftribution of dung from 
the ſpaces above deſcribed, this is not the leaſt, that 
not a bank is trodden under foot. But it is evident, 


that by diſtributing the dung with baſkets in the pre- 


ſent method, the ſoil is much trampled under foot; 
and by that means, the very end of hoe-ploughing, or 
looſening the ſoil, is much defeated. In like manner, 
by the preſent method of hoe-ploughing, the ſame ill 
effect is produced; for as the negroes hoe-plough or 
dig the ſoil directly forward, ſo they muſt neceſſarily 
tread the ground as faſt as they dig it: whereas, by 
putting the labourers to dig ſidewiſe, no one puts a 
foot upon the ſoil after it is dug; and by lining the 
land before it is hoe-ploughed, each negroe may have 
an equal ſhare to dig. The only difficulty of hoe- 
ploughing fidewiſe is in firſt ſetting the negroes to 
that work ; but may be done without loſs of time 
when —_— in a contiguous field, Whether hoe- 
ploughing before or after the land be holed for canes, 
is molt eligible, experience muſt determine; but cer- 
tainly both operations will be moſt effectual: and there- 
fore it will be adviſeable (E), firſt to plough the ſoil 
where the land will admit the plough ; and where it 
will not, to hoe-plough it with, or without dung, as 
requiſite ; then let it lie fallow till perfectly mellowed ; 
then hole and plant it; and inſtead of weeding in the 
uſual manner, let the weeds in all the ſpaces be du 
2 the ſoil: but as thie is not to be done ſo well wit 
= hoe, it is ſubmitted to future experience, whether 
e dexterous uſe of ſpades, as in England, will not 


anſwer the purpole much better, and with equal diſ- 


Patch, But whatever method is preferred, moſt cer- 


tain it is, th t b G * 
Vor. VIII. N looſeniog the ſoil 1a all the ſpaces 


two-thirds of that! 


els time than 6o n 
(E) D 
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erſhip, moſt leiſure times, ande overed with mould, or cane- 
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fibres will more eaſily expand on every ſide, and ac- 
quire more nutrition to envigorate their growth. But 
where the planter grudges this labour, by thinking it 
needleſs in à rich looſe ſoil, he may diſpatch more 


between the young canes after being come up, their P'anterſhip, 


— 


weeding-work by the Dutch hoe, than by any other; 


which being faſtened upon the end of a ſtick, is puſh» 
ed forward under the roots of the ſmall weeds, in ſuch 
a manner as to cut them up a little below the ſurface 


of the ſoil, and will do more execution at one ſhove 


than can be done at three ſtrokes of the common hoe : 
but there is yet another practice of the horſe-hoe 
plough, whereby all weeds growing in rows between 
beans and peaſe, are extirpated with incredible eaſe and 
expedition. It is a very ſimple machine, drawn by one 
or two horſes, conſiſting of a pair of low wheels turn- 
ing upon a common axis; from whenee two ſquare 
irons are let down at equal diſtances, and triangutar 
hoes made at the ends, the points of the triangles be- 
ing placed forward, and ſo fixed as to cut all weeds 
-an inch below the ſurface, in the ſame manner as the 
Dutch garden - hoe abovementioned. By this machine 
a man and a boy, with two horſes or mules, will clear 
perfectly all the ſpaces of a field of ten acres in two 
days, and may be of admirable uſe in all looſe and dry 
ſoils in the ſugar - iſlands: for while two horſes or 
mules draw in the ſpace before each other, the wheels 
paſs on the outſide of each row of canes, without do- 
ing the leaſt injury, while the plough · holder attends to 
his bufineſs. In ſtiff ſoils which require draining, 
neither the horſe-hoe plough nor the Dutch hoe can 
be proper; or any other inſtrument fo effectual as the 
ſpade uſed in the manner above hinted, where the 
ſtaple 18 deep. 

But where the ſtaple of land is ſhallow, care muſt 
be taken not to dig much below it, according to the 
univerſal opinion of all the beſt writers, ſupported by 
the experience of 100 years. Yet ſome good planters 
are fallen into the contrary practice, and dig up ſtiff 


clay far below the ſtaple. This, Mr Martin ſays, was 


done in his own lands, during his abſence, by injudi- 
ciouſly ploughing below the itaple ; and ſo injured the 
ſoil, that all the arts of culture for many years hard- 
ly retrieved its former fertility. Indeed where the 
ſtaple is ſhallow, upon a fat clay, there turning up a 
little of it at a time, from the bottom of the cane- 
holes, and mixing it with rich hot dung, made of 
marle, or {andy mold, which may take off its coheſive 
quality, will in due time, and by long fallow, be con- 
verted into good ſoil; but if {tiff clay be turned up, 
without any ſuch mixture, in large quantities, it will 
infallibly diſappoint the operator's hopes: for though 
ſolid clay will moulder, by expoſure, to a ſeeming fine 
earth, yet it will return to its primitive ſtate, very ſoon 
after being wet, and covered from the external air, if 

not divided, as above ſuggeſted. 5 | 
After all, the common horſe-hoeing plough drawn 
by two mules in a line before each other, or the 
hand-hoe in common uſe, will anſwer the purpoſe 
35 A very 


abour may be ſaved by the uſe of hay-knives, ſix of which, uſed dexterouſiy, will cut up a pen in 
egroes can do by hoes: but hay-knives cannot be uſed where gritty mould is uſed in pens. 


equi cep and looſe ſoils may be ploughed with a ſmall ſtrength of cattle or mules: but Riff lands in hot climates 
are on more ſtrength of cattle than can be maintained in the ſmall paſtures of the planters; ſor if thoſe ſtrong foils 


er too wet or too dry (as is generally the caſe), ploughing is impraRicable. 
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Planterſhip. very well, where the lands are planted in Mr Tull's me 


thod ; that is, where the ſpaces are equal to the land 
planted, in the following manner. | 
Suppoſe fix feet planted in two rows of canes, and 
fix feet of land left as a fpace unplanted; and fo a 
whole piece of lind, planted in alternate double 
rows (F), with equal ſpaces, may be hoe-ploughed 
with eaſe, as beſore hinted ; and that at any time du- 


ring the growth of canes, when it is moſt convenient 


to the planter, which is a conſiderable advantage; and 
yet it is the leaſt of all attending this method of cul- 
ture : for, by leaving theſe ſpaces, the canes will have 
both more air and ſun : by hoe-ploughing them, the 
roots of each double row will have large room for ex- 
panſion, and conſequently, by gaining more nutri- 


ment, will grow more luxariantly : by theſe ſpaces 


the canes may be cleaned from the blaſt with much 
more eaſe and convenience; and will ſerve as proper 
beds to plant great corn, without the leaſt injury to 
the canes ; as well as to contain the traſh taken off the 
land, where, by rotting, and being hoe-ploughed in- 


to the ſoil, it will be wonderfully enriched, and well fit- 


ted to be planted immediately after the canes in the 
neighbouring double rows are cut down. Beſides all 
theſe admirable advantages of planting the land in al- 
ternate double rows with equal ſpaces, the canes, when 
at full age, may be eaſily ftripped of their traſh, and 
by that means the juice rendered ſo mature as to yield 
double the produce, and much better ſugars than un- 
tripped canes. This method of culture may be re- 


commended for all kinds of ſoil : for as by this prac- 


tice the rank luxuriant canes will be more matured, ſo 
the poor ſoils will be rendered more fruitful ; and as 
the roots of the canes which expand into theſe ſpaces, 
will be kept moiſt by being covered with rotten 


traſh, ſo they muſt bear dry weather much longer in 


the burning foils. In thoſe low lands which require 
draining by furrows, the alternate double rows and 
ſpaces muft be made croſs the ridges ; by which means, 
thoſe ſpaces, being hoe-ploughed from the centre to 
the ſides, will be always preſerved in a proper ſtate of 
roundneſs. By this method of planting, the canes 
may be ſo well ripened as to yield double the quantity 
of ſugar, of canes planted in the cloſe manner; which 
faves half the labour of cartage, half the time of grind- 
ing and boiling, and half the fuel, beſides yielding 
finer ſugar, | 
Yet, how well ſoever the method of planting in ſingle 
or double alternate rows has ſucceeded in the looſe and 
ſtiff ſoils, experience has ſhown that it is a wrong prac 
tice in ſtiff lands that are thrown into round or flat 
ridges : for theſe being moſt apt to crack, the ſun-beams 
penetrate ſoon to the cane-roots, ſtop their growth, 
and have an ill influence upon the ſugar. It is there- 
fore adviſeable to plant ſuch lands full, but in large 
holes, of 4 feet, by 5 feet towards the banks: after the 
plant-canes are cut, to dig out one, and leave two 
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rows ſtanding, hoe-ployghing the ſpaces after turning Planted 


all the traſh into furrows till almoſt rotten : for if the 
traſh is drawn upon the hoe-ploughed ſpaces, the 
will hardly ever moulder ; at leaſt not till the traſh 1 
quite rotten. This js an infallible proof from ex ri- 
ence, of how little advantage traſh is to the foil; un- 
leſs it be in great droughts, to keep out the intenſe 
ſun-beams : for, in all other reſpeQs, it prevents that 
joint operation of the ſun and air in mouldering and 
fructifying the ſoil, as has been proved by repeated 
experiments. | 
But in flat ſtiff ſoils that are properly drained by 
round-ndging, no culture prevents cracking ſo effec. 
tually as 8 into them a quantity of looſe 


_ mar], of which that of a chocolate or of a yellow co. 


tour is beſt ; and will be ſtill much better, by lying 
upon the land, in ſmall heaps, or in cane-holes, for 
ſome time, to imbibe the vegetative powers of the air, 
before it is intimately mixed with the ſoil. | 

As to the manner of planting canes, the general 
practice of allowing four feet by five to an hole, andtws 
freſh (G) plants, is found by common experience to be 
right and good in alternate rows. But the following 
precautions are neceſſary to be obſerved. Firſt, let all 
the cane-rows run eaſt and weſt, that che trade · wind may 
paſs freely through them ; becauſe air and ſunſhine are 
as conducive to the growth and maturation of fugar- 
canes, as any other vegetable. Secondly, let not any ac- 
ceſſion of mould be drawn into hills round the young 
canes, except where water ſtagnates (u); becauſe the 
fibres which run horizontally, and near the ſurface, are 


much broken and ſpoiled by that praQice. Thirdly, let 


the ſugar-canes be cut at their full maturity; which, 
in a dry looſe ſoils, is generally at the end of 14 or 15 


months after being planted ; but in cold clay-ſoils, not 


till 16 or 19 months. Fourthly, as the cane-rows run 


eaſt and weſt in as proper a direction as poſſible for cart- 


age to the ſugar-work, ſo canes muſt be cut the con- 


trary way if the planter expects any great produce 


from his rattoons: for by beginning to cut canes at 
the part of his field moſt remote from the works, the 
carts cannot often paſs over the ſame tract, and con- 
ſequently the cane-ftools cannot be injured, more 
eſpecially if he takes due care to cut the canes very 
cloſe to their roots; for, by leaving a long ftub, 
125 muſt periſh) the cane · ſtools are much injured. 
It may be objected to the practice of the cuttings cane 


tranſverſely to the rows, that the negroes labour will 


not be ſo equally divided: but let every man confider 
both ſides of the queſtion, and be determined by his 
own experience; and then he will be convinced, that 
it matters very little which way he cuts ſtraight ſtanding 
canes ; but in caſes where the ſugar-canes Jean, 0! 
are lodged by preceding high winds, it is a point of 
great importance to place the labourers ſo as to cut the 
canes firſt at the roots, and then, drawing them, = 
off the tops: for thus by two ſtrokes each cane yo 


(r) In Riff lands, the fingle alternate rows of four feet diſtance, as preventive of much labour in weeding) arc 
found beft ; and alſo yield more ſugar by the acre; and are leſs apt to be affected by drought. lent 

(G) It is an odd fancy that ſtale plants grew beſt, when both reaſon and experience vouch that the moſt ſuccuier 
plants are beſt: one good plant in the centre of a large hole is ſufficient when the land is full holed. e 

(4) The ſtagnation of water in pools (uſual in ſtiff level lands) is the moſt injurious circumſtance attending ts. 
for that, by long duration, will convert the fineſt mould to ſtiff clay. The proprietor of ſuch a ſoil muſt thereof 
grudge no labour to drain it well; and yet by ſuch eaſy gradation, as to prevent the mould from being waſhed a! 


by great floods, in caſe the under ſtratum is a loam, 


a 


the ſame hands, more than by cutting in any 


Plnti"3- other direction. In round - ridged land, it is proper to 
1 


cut canes in the ſame direction of the ridges, throwing 
the tops and traſh into the furrows to render the cart- 
age eaſy, and to preſerve, the ridges in their proper 


form. 


i e cane-pieces of a plantation in exact ſquares, 
. the . may interfect at right angles; 
ſince ſuch regularity is not only more beautiful, more 
(afe in caſe of accidental fires, and a better diſpoſition 
of the whole for dividing and planting one third or 
fourth part of a plantation every year, but alſo much 
ealier guarded by a few watchmen : for one of theſe 
walking in a line from eaſt to welt, and the other 
from north to ſouth, look through every avenue, where 
the molt ſubtile thief cannot eſcape the watchful eye. 
And if the intervals. ſurrounding the boundary of a 
regular plantation be made 24 feet wide, the pro- 
prietor will receive ample recompenſe for ſo much 
land, by the ſecurity of his canes from fires kindled 
in the neighbourhood, and by planting all that land in 
plantain-trees, which may at once yield food and ſhade 
to the watchmen, who by that means can have no 
excuſe for abſence from their proper tations. But as 
fuel grows very ſcarce in moſt of our iſlands, it is 
alſo expedient to plant a logwood or flower-fence in 
all the boundaries of every plantation, which, being 
cut every year, will furniſh good ſtore of faggots. 


Logwood makes the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt of all fences, 


and agrees with every ſoil : the cuttings make excellent 
oven- fuel. 2 
So much for the. general operations of planterſhip, 
according to the approved directions of Mr Martin. 
For the particular cultivation of the ſugar-canes, .the 
extraction of the ſugar, and the diſtillation ot rum, 
ſee the articles SAccuaRUM, SUGAR, and Rum. 
PLANTIN (Chriſtopher), a celebrated printer, 
was born near Tours in 1533, and bred to an art 
which he carried to the higheſt degree of perfection. 
He went and ſettled at Antwerp; and there erected a 
printing-office, which was conſidered not only as the 
chief ornament. of the town, but as one of the moſt 
extraordinary edifices in Europe. A great number of 
ancient authors were printed here; and theſe editions 
were valued not only for the beauty of the characters, 
but alſo for the correctneſs of the text, with regard to 
which Plantin was ſo very nice, that he procured the 
moſt learned men to be correctors of his preſs. He 
got immenſe riches by his profeſſion 3 which however 
be did not hoard up, but ſpent like a gentleman. He 
died in 1598, aged 65 years; and left a molt ſumptu- 
ous and valuable library to his grandſon Balthaſar. 
PLANTING, in agriculture and gardening, -is 
ting a tree or plant, taken from its proper place, in 
a new hole or pit ; throwing freſh earth over its root, 
and filling up the hole to the level of the ſurface of the 
ground, | | 
X denn thing in planting is to prepare the ground 
\ ore the trees or plants are taken out of the earth, 
may they may remain, out of the ground as ſhort a 
ume dg poſſible; and the next is, to take up the trees 
22 in order to their being tranſplanted. In 
0g up the trees, carefully dig away the caith round 
I 
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and twice the quantity eut in the ſame time, 


[t is almoſt needleſs to ſuggeſt the expediency of plan- 


the roots, ſo as to come at their ſeveral parts to cut Plantinga 


them off; for if they are torn out of the ground with- 
out care, the roots will be broken and bruiſed, to the 
great injury of the trees, When you have taken them 
up, the next thing is to prepare them for planting by 
pruning the roots and heads, And firſt, as to the 
roots; all the ſmall fibres are to be cut off, as near to 
the place from whence they are produced as may be, 
except they are to be replanted immediately after they 


are taken up. Then prune off all the bruiſed or 


broken roots, all ſuch as are irregular and croſs each 
other, and all downright roots, eſpecially in fruit- trees: 
ſhorten the larger roots in proportion to the age, the 
ſtrength, and nature of tbe tree; obſerving that the 
walnut, mulberry, and ſome other terder-rooted kinds, 
ſhould not be pruned ſo cloſe as the more hardy ſorts 
of fruit and foreſt trees: in young fruit-trees, ſuch as 
pears, apples, plumbs, peaches, &e. that are one year 
old from the time of their budding or grafting, the 
roots may be left only about eight or nine inches 
long ; but in older trees, they muſt be left of a much 
greater length : but this is only to be underſtood of 
the larger roots; for the ſmall ones muſt be chiefly 
cut quite out, or pruned very ſhort. The next thing 
is the pruning of their heads, which mult be different- 
ly performed in different trees; and the defign of the 
trees muſt alſo be conſidered, Thus, if they are 
deſigned for walls or eſpaliers, it is beſt to plant them 
with the greateſt part of their heads, which ſhould 
remain on till they begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, when 
they mult be cut down to five or fix eyes, at the ſame 
time taking care not to diſturb the roots. But if the 
trees are deſigned for ſtandards, you ſhould prune off all 
the ſmall branches cloſe to the place where they are 
produced, as alſo the irregular ones which croſs each 
other ; and after having diſplaced theſe branches, you 
ſhould alſo cut off all fach parts of branches as have 
by any accident been broken or wounded; but by no 
means cut off the main leading ſhoots which are ne- 
ceſſary to attract the ſap from the root, and thereby 
promote the growth of-the tree, Having thus pre- 
pared the trees for planting, you muſt now proceed 
to place them in the earth: but firit, if the trees have 
been long out of the ground, ſo that the fibres of the 
roots are dried, place them eight or ten hours in 

water, before they are planted, with their heads erect, 

and the roots only immerſed therein; which will ſwell 

the dried veſſels of the roots, and prepare them to im- 

bibe nouriſhment from the earth. In planting them, 

great regard ſhould be bad to ther nature of the foil : 

for if that be cold and moiſt, the trees ſhould be 

planted very ſhallow ; and if it be a hard rock or 

gravel, it will be better to raiſe a hill of earth where 

each tree is to be planted, than to dig into the rock 

or gravel, and fill it up with earth, as is too often 


practiſed, by which means the trees are planted as it 


were in a tub, and have but little room to extend their 
roots. The next thing to be obſerved is, to place 
the trees in the hole in ſuch a manner that the roots 
may be about the ſame depth in the ground as before 
they were taken up; then break the earth fine with a 
ſpade, and ſcatter it into the hole, ſo that it may fall 
in between every root, that there may be no hojlow- 
neſs in the earth: then having filled up the hole, 


gently tread down the earth with your feet, but co 
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Planting not make it too hard; which is a great fault, eſpeci- 


u 
Plaſhing. 


ally if the ground be ſtrong or wet. Having thus 
planted the trees, they ſhould be faſtened to ſtakes 
driven into the ground to prevent their being diſ- 
placed by the wind, and ſome mulch laid upon the 
ſurface of the ground about their roots; as to fuch as 
are planted againſt walls, their roots ſhould be placed 
about five or ſix inches from the wall, to which their 
heads ſhould be nailed to prevent their being blown 
vp by the wind. The ſeaſons for planting are various, 
according to the different ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in 


which they are planted. For the trees whoſe leaves fall 


off in winter, the beſt time is the beginning of October, 
provided the ſoil be dry; but if it be a very wet ſoil, 
it is better to defer it till the latter end of February, 
or the beginning of March: and for many kinds of 
evergreens, the beginning of April is by far the belt 
ſeaſon ; though they may be ſafely removed at Mid- 
ſummer, provided they are not to be carried very 
far; but ſhoulg always make choice of a cloudy wet 
ſeaſon. _ | 
Reverſe Prax r, a method of planting in which 
the natural poſition of the plant or ſhoot is inverted ; 
the branches being ſet into the earth, and the root 
reared into the air. Dr Agricola mentions this mon- 
ſtrous method of planting, which he found to ſucceed 
very well in moſt or all forts of fruit-trees, timber- 
trees, &c. Bradley affirms that he has ſeen a lime- 
tree in Holland growing with its firſt roots in the air, 
which had ſhot ont branches in great plenty, at the 


fame time that its firſt branches produced roots and 


fed the tree. Mr Fairchild, of Hoxton, bas practiſed 
the ſame with us, and gives the following directions 
for performing it : Make choice of a young tree of 


one ſhoot, of alder, elm, willow, or any other tree 


that eafily takes root by laying; bend the ſhoot gently 
down into the earth, and ſo let it remain till it has 
taken root. Then dig about the firſt root, and raiſe 


it gently out of the ground, till the ſtem be nearly 


a Greek tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; a 


4 


upright, and ſtake it up. Then prune the roots, now 


erefted in the air, from the bruiſes and wounds they 


received in being dug up; and anoint the pruned parts 
with a compoſition of two ounces of turpentine, four 
ounces of tallow, and four ounces of bees wax, melted 
together, and applied pretty warm. Afterwards prune 
off all the buds or ſhoots that are upon the ſtem, and 
dreſs the wounds with the ſame compoſition, to pre- 
vert any collateral ſhootings, that might ſpoil the 
beauty of the ſtem. 

PLANUDES (Maximus), a Greek monk of Con- 
{tantinople, towards the end of the 14th century, who 
publiſhed a collection of epigrams intitled 3 F; 

ife 
of Æſop, which is rather a romance than a hiſtory ; 
and ſome other works. We know nothing more of 
him, than that he ſuffered ſome perſecution on account 
of his attachment to the Latin church. 

PLASHING of Qu1ICksET-HEDGES, an operation 
very neceſlary to promote the growth and continuance 
of old hedges. See the article HR DGE. 

It is performed in this manner: The old ſtubs muſt 
be cut off, &c. within two or- three inches of the 
ground; and the beſt and longeſt of the middle-fized 
moots mult be left to lay down, Some of the ſtrong- 
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eſt of theſe muſt alſo be left to anſwer the 
ſtakes. Theſe are to be cut off to the Ar of Pl 
the hedge is intended to be left ; and they are to ſlang —— 
at ten feet diſtance one from another: when there 2 
not proper ſhoots for theſe at the due diſtances they 
places muſt be ſupplied with common ſtakes of dead 
wood. The hedge is to be firſt thinned, by cuttin 
away all but thoſe ſhoots which are intended to be uſed 
either as ſtakes, or the other work of the plaſhing : 
the ditch is to be cleaned out with the ſpade ; and t 
muſt be now dug as at firlt, with ſloping fides each 
way; and when there is any cavity on the bank on 
which the hedge grows, or the earth has been waſhed 
away from the roots of the ſhrubs, it is to be made 
| ay by facing it, as they expreſs-it, with the mould 
ug from the upper part of the ditch : all the reſt of 
the earth dug out of the ditch is to be laid upon the 
top of the bank : and the owner ſhould look carefully 
into it that this be done; for the workmen, to ſpare 
themſelves trouble, are apt to throw as much as they 
can upon the face of the bank; which being by this 
means overloaded, is ſoon waſhed off into the ditch 
again, and a very great part of the work undone: 
whereas what is laid on the top of the bank always 
remains there, and makes a good fence of an indif- 
ferent 2 | 
In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes are to be 
avoided ; theſe are, the laying it too low, and the 
laying it too thick. The latter makes the ſap run all 
mto the ſhoots, and leaves. the plaſhes without ſufficient 
nouriſhment'; which, with the thickneſs of the bedge, 
finally kills them. The other extreme of laying them 
too high, is equally to be avoided ; for this carries 
up all the nouriſhment into the plaſhes, .and ſo makes 
the ſhoots ſmall and weak at the bottom, and conſe- 
quently the hedge thin. This is a common error in 
the north of England. The beſt hedges made any 
where in England, are thoſe in Hertfordſhire ; for 
they are plaſhed in a middle way between the two ex- 
tremes, and the cattle are by that prevented both from 
croping the young ſhoots, and from going through; 
and a new and vigorous hedge ſoon forms itſelf. 
When the ſhoot is bent down that is intended to be 
plaſhed, it muſt be cut half way through with the 
bill: the cut muſt be given floping, ſomewhat down- - 
wards, and then it is to be wound about the ſtakes, 
and after this its ſuperfluous branches are to be cut 
off as they ſtand out at the ſides of the hedge, If for 
the firſt year or two, the field where a new hedge 18 
made can be ploughed, it will thrive the better for it; 
but if the ſtubs are very old, it is beſt to cut them 
quite down, and to ſecure them with good dead hed- 
ges on both ſides, till the ſhoots are grown up from 
them ſtrong enough to plaſh ; and wherever void ſpa- 
ces are ſeen, new ſects are to be planted to fill them 
up. A new hedge raiſed from ſets in the common 
way, generally requires plaſhing in about eight 0r 
nine years after, I 
PLASTER, in pharmacy, an external application 
of a harder conſiſtenee than an ointment ; to be ſpreads 
according to the different circumſtances of the wound, 
place, or patient, either upon linen or leather. See 
PrHarmacy, n“ 854, &c. | 0 
PLasTER, or PLAisTER, in building, a m— 


at which Pals 


aſter. tion of lime, 
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cover the nudities 


CO. | A 
w_ hed) of Paris, a preparation of ſeveral ſpecies 


ſum dug near Mont Maitre, a village in the 
2 arhood of Paris; whence the name. See 
GypsSUM 3 and CHEMISTRY, n® 127 128. 

The beſt ſort is hard, white, ſhining, and marbly ; 
| known by the name of plaſter one or parget of Mount 
Maitre. It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor fer- 
ment with aqua fortis; but very freely and readily cal- 
cines in the fire into a fine plaſter, the uſe of which 
in building and caſting ſlatues is well known. 

The method of repreſenting a face truly in plaſter 
of Paris is this : The perſon whoſe figure 1s 3 
is laid on his back, with any convenient thing to keep 
off the hair. Into each noſtril is conveyed a conical 
piece of ſtiff paper, open at both ends, to allow of re- 
ſpiration, Theſe tubes being anointed with oil, are 
ſupported by the hand of an aſſiſtant; then the face is 
lightly oiled over, and the eyes being kept ſhut, ala- 
haſter ſreſh calcined, and tempered to a thinniſh con - 
ſitence with water, is by ſpoonfuls nimbly thrown all 
over the face, till it lies near the thickneſs of an inch. 
This matter grows ſenſibly hot, and in about a quar- 
ter of an hour hardening into a kind of ſony conere- 
tion; which being gently taken off, repreſents, on 
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ſometimes with ſand, & c. to parget, or 
of a building. See PaxGETTING 


[ 


its concave ſurface, the minuteſt part of the original 


face, In this a head of good clay may be moulded, 
and therein the eyes are to be opened, and other ne- 
ceſſary amendments made. This ſecond- face being 
anointed with oil, a ſecond mould of calcined alaba- 
ler is made, conſiſting of two parts joined lengthwiſe 
along the ridge of the noſe ; and herein may be caſt, 
, ſame matter, a face extremely like the ori- 
gina. 8 | : 
If finely powdered alabafter, or plaſter of Paris, be 
put into a baſon over a fire, it will, when hot, aſſume 
the appearance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yield- 
ing to the touch, ſteaming, &c, all which properties 
it again Joſes on the departure of the heat; and being 
thrown upon paper, will not at all wet it, but imme- 
qiately diſcover itſe}f to be as motionlefs as before it 
was ſet over the fire; whereby it appears, that a heap 
of ſuch little bodies, as are neither ſpherical nor other- 
wiſe regularly ſhaped, nor ſmall enough to be below 
the diſcernment of the eye, may, without fuſion, be 
made fluid, barely by a ſufficiently ſtrong and various 
agitation of the particles which compoſe it; and more- 
orer loſe its fluidity immediately upon the ctſſation 
thereof, | 
Two or three ſpoonfuls of burnt alabaſter, mixed 
— thin with water, in a ſhort time coagulate, at the 
ottom of a veſſel full of water, into a bard lump, 
potnthfianding the water that ſurrounded it. Arti- 
* 8 that the coagulating property of burnt 
= 70 will be very much impaired or loſt, if the 
E er be kept too long, eſpecially if in the open air, 
wee. it is made uſe of; and when it hath been once 
„ and ſuffered to grow hard, they 
Py any y any burning or powdering of it again, 
© 1t ſerviceable for their purpoſe as before. 


is matter, when wrought into veſſels, &c. is till 
of ſo looſe a a6 | 8 7 l 0 | 
paſſage throvg pongy a texture, that the air has eaſy 


u it. Mr Boyle gives an account, 
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among his experiments with the air- pump, of his pre- Plaſtering, 


paring a tube of this plaſter, cloſed at one end and 
open at the other; and on applying the open end to 
the cement, as is uſually done with the receivers, it 
was found utterly impoſſible to exhauſt all the air out 
of it ; for freſh air from without preſſed in as faſt as 
the other, or internal air, was exhauſted, though the 
fides of the tube were of a conſiderable thickneſs. A 
tube of iron was then put on the engine; ſo that be- 


ing filled with water, the tube of plaſter of Paris was 


covered with it; and on uſing the pump, it was im- 
mediately ſeen, that the water paſlld through into it 
as eaſily as the air had done, when that was the am- 
bient fluid. After this, trying it with Venice tur- 
pentine inſtead. of water, the thing ſucceeded very 
well; and the tube might be perſectly exhauſted, and 
would remain in that fate ſeveral hours. 


was much altered; for the turpentine melting with 
this, that became a thinner fluid, and in this ſtate ca- 


pable of paſling like water into the pores of the pla- 


ſter. On taking away the tube after this, it was re- 
maFkable that the turpentine, which had pervaded 
and filled its pores, rendered it tranſparent, in the 
manner that water gives tranſparency to that ſingular 
ſtone called oculus mundi. In this manner, the weight 
of air, under proper management, will be capable of 
making ſeveral forts of glues penetrate plaſter of Pa- 
ris; and not only this, but baked earth, wood, and 
all other bodies, porous enough to admit water on this 
occaſion, | | 

PLASTERING. See ParcGtTTiING. 

PLASTIC, denotes a thing endowed with a for- 
mative rower, or a faculty of forming or faſhioning a 
maſs of matter after the likeneſs of a living being ; 
ſuch a virtue, as fome of the ancient Epicureans, and 
perhaps the Peripatetics too, imagined to reſide in the 
earth, or at leaſt to have anciently reſided therein, by 
means whereof,” and without any extraordinary inter- 
vention of a Creator, it put forth plants, &. Some 
of them ſcem to have been of opinion that animals, 
and even man himſelf, were the effects of this plaſtic 

wer. | 
PLasTic Art, the art of repreſenting all ſorts of 
figures by the means of moulds. This term is deri- 
ved from the Greek word , which ſignifies the 
« art of forming, modelling, or caſting in a mould.” 
A mould, in general}, is a body that is made hollow for 
that purpoſe. The artiſt makes uſe of them to form 
figuges in bronze, lead, gold, filver, or any other me- 
tal, or fuſible ſubſtance. The mould is made of clay, 
ſtucco, or other compoſition, and is hollowed into the 
form of the figure that is to be produced; they then 
apply the jet, which is a ſort of funnel, through which 
the metal is poured that is to ſorm the figures, and 
that is called running the metal into the mould. 

It is in this manner, but with much practice and at- 
tention, that the artiſt forms, 1. Equeſtrian and pe- 
deſtrian ſtatues of every kind; 2. Groups; 3. Pede- 
als; 4. Baſs reliefs; 5. Medallions; 6. Cannons, 
mortars, and other pieces of artillery; 7. Ornaments 
of architeQure, as capitals, baſes, &c.; 8. Various 
ſorts of furniture, as luſtres, branches, &c. in every 
kind of meta]: and in the ſame manner figures are 
caſt in ſlueco, plaſter, or any other fuſible — 

ax 


After this, 
on pouring ſome hot oil upon the turpentine, the caſe . 


aſtic. 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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Plaſtic. 
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A 
Wax being a ſubſtance chat is very eaſily put in fu- 


ſion, plaſtics makes much uſe of it. There are im- 
preſſions which are highly pleaſing in coloured wax, 
of medallions, baſſo and alto relievos, and of detach- 
ed figures; which however are ſomewhat brittle. 
But this matter has been carried too far: they have 
not ouly formed moulds to repreſent the likeneſs and 


the buſt of a living perſon, by applying the plaſter 


to the face itſelf, and afterward caſting -melted wax 
into the mould; but they have alſo painted that 
waxen buſt with the natural colours of the face, and 
have then applied glaſs eyes and natural hair; to 
which they have joined a ſtuffed body and limbs, 
with hands of wax; and have, laſtly, dreſſed their fi- 
gure in a real habit; and by theſe means have pro- 
duced an object the moſt ſhocking and deteſtable 
that it is poſſible to conceive. It is not a ftatne, a 
buſt, a natural reſemblance that they ſorm; but a dead 
body, a lifeleſs countenance, a mere carcaſe. The 
ſtiff air, the inflexible muſcles, the haggard eyes of 
glaſs, all contribute to produce an object that is hi- 
deous and diſguſt ful to every man of tafte, Figures 
like theſe offend by affording too exact an imitation of 
nature, In no one of the polite arts ought imitation 


Ever to approach ſo near the truth as to be taken for 


nature herſelf. Illuſion muſt have its bounds ; without 
which it becomes ridiculous. | ; 33. i 

There is another invention, far more ingenious and 
pleaſing, which is that wherein M. Lippart, antiquary 
and artiſt at Dreſden, now excels. He has found the 
means of reſembling, by indefatigable labour, great 
expence, and infinite taſte, that immenſe number of 
ſtones, engraved and in camaicu, which are to be ſeen 
in the mott celebrated cabinets. He has made choice 
of thoſe that are the moſt beautiful; and, with a paſte. 
of his own invention, he takes from theſe ſtones an im- 
preſſion that is ſurpriſingly accurate, and which after- 


ward become as hard as marble ; theſe impreſſions he 


= 


calls paſti. He then gives them a proper colour, and 
iacl ſes each with a gold rim; and, by ranging them 
in a judicious order, forms of them an admirable ſy- 
ſtem. They are fixed on paſteboards, which form ſo 
many drawers, and are then jncloſed in caſes, which 
repreſent folio volumes, and have titles wrote on their 
backs; ſo that theſe fictitious books may conveniently 
occupy a place in a library. Nothing can be more in- 
genious than this invention; and, by this method, per- 
{ons of moderate fortune are enabled to make a com- 
plete collection of all antiquity has left that is excel- 
lent of this kind; and theſe copies are very little infe- 
rior to the originals. | 
There is allo another method of taking the impreſ- 
fions of camaieus, medals, and coins, which is as fol- 
lows : They waſh or properly clean the piece whoſe im- 
preſſion is to be taken, and ſurround.it with a border 
of wax. They then diſſolve ilinglaſs in water, and 
make a decoction of it, mixing with it ſome vermilion 
to give it an agreeable red colour. They pour this 
paſte, when hot, on the (tone or medal, to the thick- 
neſs of about the tenth part of an inch; they. then 
leave it expoſed to the ſun, in a place free from duſt. 
Aſter a few days this paſte becomes hard, and offers 
to the eye the moſt admirable and faithful repreſenta- 
tion of the medal that it is poſſible to conceive : they 
are then carefully placed in drawers ; and thouſands of 


/ 
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theſe impreſſions, which comprehend many ages, may dien 


be included in a ſmall compaſss. 

The proficients in plaſtics have likewiſe invented the 
art of caſting, in a mould, papier mache or diſſolyed 
paper, and forming it into figures in imitation of ſculs. 
ture, of ornaments and decorations for ceilings, furni 
ture, &c. and which they afterwards paint or 14, 
There are, however, ſome inconveniencies me 
this art; as, for example, the imperfeRions in the 
moulds, which render the contours of the figures inele. 
gant, and give them a heavy air: theſe ornaments 
moreover, are not ſo durable as thoſe of bronze or 
wood, ſeeing that in a few years they are preyed on 
by the worm. | 1 1 

The figures that are given to porcelain, delpht ware 
&c. belong allo te plaſtics; for they are formed by 
moulds, as well as by the art of the ſculptor and tur. 
ner; and by all theſe arts united, are made vaſes of 
every kind, figures, groups, and other deſigns, either 
for uſe or ornament, _ FO | 

From this general article, the reader is referred to 
FovunDpEry, CAS TIN, GLass, Caixa Ware, Parits- 
Macbe, PoTTERyY. _ | | 

PLATA, the name of a very great river of South 
America, running through the province of Paraguay; 
whence the whole country is ſometimes called Plata; 
though this name is uſually beſtowed only upon a part 
of Paraguay. Ia the latter ſenſe it comprehend all 
that country bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth, by Terra Magellanica; 
on the weſt, by Tucuman ; and on the north, by the 
provinces of Paraguay Proper, and Parana. The great 
river La Plata, from which the country has its name, 
was firft diſcovered, in 1515, by Juan Diaz de Solis; 
but denominated La Plata by Sebaſtian Gabato, from 
the great quantity of the precious metals he procured 
from the adjacent inbabitants, imagining it was the 
produce of the country, though in fact they brought 
it from Peru. | | 

The country lies between 32® and 37“ of ſouth la- 


titude. The climate is pleaſant and healthy. Their 


winter is in May, June, and July, when the nights are 
indeed very cold, but the days moderately warm; the 
froſt is neither violent nor laſting, and the ſnows are 
very inconſiderable. | T9 
The country conſiſts moſtly of plains of a valt ex- 
tent, and exceeding rich ſoil, producing all ſorts of Eu- 
ropean and American fruits, wheat, maiz, cotton, ſu- 
gar, honey, &c. and abounding with ſuch excellent 
paſtures, that the beaſts brought hither from Spain are 
multiplied to ſuch a degree, that they are all in com- 
mon, no man claiming any property in them, but every 
man takes what he hath occaſion for. The number of 
black cattle, eſpecially, is ſo prodigious, that many 
thouſands of them are killed merely for their hides, 
every time the ſhips go for Spain, and their carcaſes 
left to be devoured by wild beatts and birds of pre, 
which are alſo very numerous. Sometimes, when they 
cannot vend their hides, they will kill them for thei 
tongues ; and thoſe who care not to be at the trouble 
to fetch them from the plains, may buy them for a 
trifle. There is a curious account in Lord Anſon's 
voyage of the manner of hunting them on horſcbac 8 
and of catching and killing them, by throwing ? 10 
on their horns at full gallop, the horſes being * 
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| art, Horſes are no leſs numerous, and in 
| „. the other cattle; ſo thet a man may 
1a005- have as many as he pleaſes for the catching ; and of 


belt, and of the true Spaniſh breed, for a piece-of- eight 
r head. WEL alſo is in great plenty 225 

in particular, are more numerous, and as 
Dae d our hens, ſo that one may kill them 
with a ſtick, Their wheat makes the fineſt and whiteſt 
of bread; and, in a word, they ſeem to want for no- 
thing here, eſpecially the natives, but ſalt and fuel. 
The former the Spaniards have brought to them from 
other parts; and the latter they ſupply themſelves with, 
by planting vaſt numbers of almond, peach, and other 
trees, which require no other trouble than putting the 
kernels into the ground, and byithe next year, we are 
told, they begin to bear fruit. The return for Euro- 
an commodities is ſo great here, that it almoſt ex- 
ceeds belief; an ordinary two-penny knife fetching a 
crown ; and-a gun of the value we! to or 12 ſhillings, 
20 or 30 crowns, and fo of the reſt. 

8 Plata riſes in Peru, and receives a great 
many others in its courſe, the chief of which 1s the 
Paraguay. The water of it is ſaid to be very clear and 
ſweet, and to petrify wood] and contains ſuch plenty 
and variety of fiſh, that the people catch great quan- 
tities of them without any other peer o_ 
hands. It runs moſtly to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ; 
and is navigable the —_ part of its courſe by the 
largeſt veſſels, and Fall of delightful iſlands. All along 
its banks are ſeen the moſt beautiful birds of all kinds; 
but it ſometimes overflows the adjacent country to a 
great extent, and is infeſted by ſerpents of a prodigious 
bigneſs. From its junction with the Paraguay to its 
mouth is above 200 leagues. We may — ſome 
judgment of its largeneſs by the width of its mouth, 
which is ſaid to be about 70 leagues. Before it falls 
into the Paraguay, it is called Panama. 

PLATZEZ, (anc. geog.), a very ftrong town 
of Bceotia, in its ſituation expoſed to the north wind, 
(Theophraſtus) ; burnt to the ground by Xerxes, 
2 Juſtinus) ; mentioned much . the 1 52 
ot the Perſian war: Famous for the defeat of Mar- 
donius, the Perſian general; and for the moſt ſig- 
nal victory of the Lacedæmonians and other Greeks 
under Pauſanias the Lacedzmonian,. and Ariſtides an 
Athenian general, (Nepos, Diodorus, Plutarch) ; in 
memory of which the Greeks erected a temple to Ju- 
piter Eleutherius, and inſtituted games which they 
called Eleutheria ; and: there they — the tombs of 
thoſe who fell in that battle, (Strabo). It ſtood at 
the foot of mount Cithzron, between that and Thebes 
to the north, on the road to Athens and Megara, 
N the confines of Attica and Megaris. Now in 
PLATALEA, the SPOONBILL, in ornithology, a 
genus belonging to the order of grallæ. The beak is 
plain, and dilates towards the 4 t into an orbicular 
form ; the feet have three 3 and are half pal- 
ee &+ There are three ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their 
me, _— the continent of Europe. See 
iN the PLANE-TREEz a genus of the 

lanes, der, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 
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Species. t. The orientalis, oriental or eaſtern plane- Placanue. 
eee 


thoſe that are already broke, one may buy ſome of the 
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tree, riſes with a very ſtraight ſmooth branching ſtem, 
to a great height. It has palmated leaves, fix or eight 
in:hes long and as much broad, divided into five 
large ſegments, having the fide ones cut into two ſmal- 
ler, green above, and pale underneath ; and long pen- 
dulous pedunculi, each ſuſtaining ſeveral round heads 
of cloſe-fitting very ſmall flowers; ſucceeded by nu- 
merous downy ſeeds, collected into round, rough, hard 
balls. It is a native of Aſia and many parts of 
the eaſt, and grows in great plenty in the Le- 
tant. 2. 'The occidentalis, occidental, or weſtern 
plane-tree, riſes with a ſtraight ſmooth ſtem, to a 
youre height, branching widely around; it has lobated 
eaves, ſeven or eight inches long, and from nine or 
ten. to twelve or fourteen broad, divided into three 
large lobes; and very ſmall flowers, colleQed into 
round heads, ſucceeded by round, rough, balls of ſeed. . 
It is a native of Virginia, and other parts of North 
America; where it attains an enormous ſize, and is 
remarkable for having its ſtem all of an equal girt for 
a conſiderable length: we have an account of ſome trees 
being eight or nine yards in circumference, and which 
when felled afforded 20 loads of wood. The varie- 
ties of theſe two ſpecies, are the Spaniſh or middle 
plane-tree, having remarkably large leaves of three 
or five narrower ſegments; and the maple-leaved plane- 
tree, having ſmalleſt leaves, ſomewhat lobated into- 
five ſegments, reſembling the mapple- tree leaf. 
All theſe elegant trees are of hardy temperature, 
ſo as to proſper here in any common ſoil, and expo- - 
ſure in our open plantations, &c. and are ſome of the 
moſt deſirable trees of the deciduous tribe. They were 
in ſingular eſteem among the ancients of the eaſt, for 
their extraordinary beauty, and the delightful ſhade they 
afforded by their noble foliage. The leaves common- 
ly expand in May,. and fall off early in autumn; and 
the flowers appear in ſpring, a little before the leaves, 
being ſucceeded by ſeeds, which in fine ſeaſons fre- 
quently ripen here in September. Theſe fine trees 
have. fingular merit -for all ornamental plantations, 
Their ſtraight growth, regular branching heads, and the 
lofty ſtature they attain, together with the extraordi- 
nary breadth of their luxuriant leaves, render them ex- 
tremely. defirable furniture to adorn avenues, lawns, 
parks, and woods; ſome diſpoſed in ranges, ſome as 
fingle ſtandards, others in clumps, ſome in groves, 
&c. They are moſt excellent for ſhade ; for it is obſer- 
vable, that no tree is better calculated to defend us. 
from the heat in ſummer, by its noble ſpreading fo-. 
liage, and to admit the ſun's rays more freely in win- 
ter, on account of the diſtance of its branches, which 
is always in proportion to the ſize of the leaves. They 
may alſo be employed in the collection of the foreſt- 
trees, in woods, to grow up to timber, in which they 
will alſo prove advantageous in time. Ia ſhort, theſe 
noble trees claim the eſteem of every one concerned in 
plantations of every kind; but more particularly in 
extenſive works, where they may be ſo variouſly diſ- 
poſed as to have a charming effect. 
The propagation of theſe trees is by. feed, layers, 
and cuttings. The ſeeds frequently ripen in theſe 
parts, and are alſo procured from other countries, and 
may be obtained of the nurſerymen or ſeedſmen. 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing them is autumn, if they 
can. 
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the alleys; then ſow the ſeed, and directly, with the 
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ſhady moiſt ſoil : and having dug the 22 and ra- 
ked it fine, form it into four - feet wide beds, and ei- 
ther ſcatter the ſeeds evenly on the ſurface and rake 


them in, or previoufly with the back of a rake turn 
the earth off the ſurface near half an inch deep into 


rake turned the proper way, draw the earth evenly 
over the ſeeds, and trim the ſurface ſmooth : many of 
the plants will riſe in ſpring, and probably may not 
till the ſpring following. When they are one or two 
years old, plant them out in nurſery rows, two or three 
feet aſunder, and about half that diftance 1n the lines; 


here to remain till of a proper fize for final tranſplan- 


tation. The method of N e by layers is very 
commonly practiſed in the nurſeries, in default of feed, 
and by which they moſt readily grow; for which pur- 
poſe, ſome ſtout plants for ſtools muſt be planted, 
which in a year after muſt be headed down near the 
bottom, that they may throw out many ſhoots near 
the ground, convenient for laying ; which, in the au- 
tumn after they are produced, lay by for lit-laying ; 
and by autumn after, they will be well rooted, and 
form plants two or three feet high, ſo may be ſepara- 
ted, and planted in nurſery-rows, like the ſeedlings. 
—A1!l the ſorts will take tolerably by cutting off the 
ſtrong young ſhoots; but the p/atanus occidentalis more 
freely than the oriental kind. Autumn is the beft 
ſeaſon: as ſoon as the leaf falls, chooſe ſtrong young 
Hoots, and plant them in a moiſt ſoil ; many of them 
will grow, and make tolerable plants by next autumn. 
It ſhould be remarked, that in order to continue 
the diſtinction of the varieties more effeQually, they 
Nould be propagated either by layers or cuttings: for 
when raiſed from ſeed, thoſe of the reſpeQive ſpecies 
generally vary. | 

PLATBAND, in gardening, a border or bed of 
flowers, along a wall, or the fide of a parterre, fre- 
quently edged with box, Tc. 

PLaTBAND of a door or window, is uſed for the 
lintel, where that is made ſquare, or not much 


marked. 


PLATE, a term uſed by our ſportſmen to ex- 
preſs the reward given to the beſt horſe at our races. 


$+2-1/m2n's The winning a plate is not the work of a few days 


to the owner of the horſe ; but great care and prepa- 
ration is to be made for it, if there is any great de- 
pendence on the ſucceſs. A month is the lealt time 


that can be allowed to draw the horſe's body clear, and 


to refine his wind to that degree of perfection that is 
attainable by art. [ 

It is firſt neceſſary to take an exact view of his bo- 
dy, whether he be low or high in fleſh; and it is al- 
fo neceſſary to conſider whether he be dull and heavy, 
or briſk and lively, when abroad. If he appear dull. 

. and heavy, and there 1s reaſon to ſuppoſe it is owing 
to too hard riding, or, as the jockeys expreſs it, to 
ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved in hunting, and has 
not been removed by ſcouring, then the proper reme- 
dy is half an ounce of diapente given in a pint of good 
{ack ; this will at once remove the cauſe, and revive 
the creature”s ſpirits. After this, for the firſt week of 
the month, he is to be fed with oats, bread, and ſplit 
beans; giving him ſometimes the one and ſometimes 
the other, as he likes belt ; and always leaving ſome 
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Platarus can be then poſſibly procured. Chooſe n ſomewhat 


day it will be proper to give him a 


make him loſe. After he has had his food, the bitter 
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in the locker, that he may feed-at leiſure 1 
left alone. When the groom returns at yg 4 pls 
time, whatever is left of chis muſt be remoy "1 ing. atkng 
freſh given; by this means the creature will ſoon ry 
come high ſpirited, wanton, and full of play. Eye 5 
day he muſt be rode out an aining, and every other 
: little more ex. 
erciſe ; but not ſo much as to make him ſweat 100 
much. The beans and oats/in this caſe are to be put 
into a bag, and beaten till the hulls are all of * 
then winnowed clean; and the bread, inſtead of be; 
chipped in the common way, is to have the cruſt clean 
cut off. If the horſe be in good fleſh; and ſpirits when 
taken up for its month's preparation, the diapente muſt 
be omitted; and the chief buſineſs will be to give him 
good food, and fo much exerciſe as will keep him in 
wind, without over- ſweating him or. tiring his ſpirits, 
When he takes larger exerciſes afterwards, towards 
the end of the month, it will be proper to have ſome 
borſes in the place to run againſt him. This will put 
him upon his mettle, and the beating them will give 
him ſpirits This, however, is to be cautiouſly ob- 
ſerved, that he has not a bloody heat given him for 
ten days or a fortnight before the plate is to be run 
for; and that the laſt heat that is given him the day 
before the race, muſt be in his clothes: this will 
make him run with greatly more vigour, when rip. 
ped for the race, and feeling the cold wind on every 
part, +4 | e | 
Ja the ſecond week, the horſe ſhould have the ſame 
food, and more exerciſe. In the laſt fortnight, he mult 
have dried oats, that have been hulled by beating. After 
this they are to be wetted in a quantity of whites of eggs 
beaten. up, and then laid out in the ſun to dry; and 
when as dry as before, the horſe is.to have them. This 
ſort of food is very light of digeſtion, and-very good 
for the creature's wind. The beans in this time ſhould 
be given more ſparingly, and the bread ſhould be 
made of three parts wheat and one part beans. If he 
ſhould become coſtive under this courſe, he mult then 
have ſome ale and whites of eggs beaten together ; 
this will cool him, and keep his body moiſt. 
In the laſt week the maſh'is to be omitted, and bar- 
ley-water given him in its place, every day, till the 
day before the race : he ſhould have his fill of hay; 
then he muſt have it given him more ſparingly, that 
he may have time to digeſt it; and in the morning 0 
the race day, he muſt have a toaſt or two of white 
bread foaked in ſack, and the ſame juſt before be 13 
led out to the field. This is an excellent method, be- 
cauſe the two extremes of fullneſs and faſting are dt 
this time to be equally avoided ; the one hurting his 
wind, and the other occaſioning faintneſs that ay 


is to be ſhook up, and the ſtable kept quiet, that he 
may be diſturbed by nothing till he is taken out te 
run. . 
PLATFORM, in the military art, an elevation of 
earth, on which cannon is placed, to fire on the ene · 
my; ſuch are the mounts in the middle of (59 
On the ramparts there is always a platform, where 
cannon are mounted. It is made by the heaping op 
of earth on the rampart, or by an arrangement gl 
driers, riſing inſenſibly, for the cannon to roll on, | 


ther in a caſemate, or on attack in the * 
2 ; 


platform, 
platina. 


. N M 
itioners are agreed, that no ſhot can be qepend 
11 = 'oolefs the pode can be 2 a ſolid plat · 
form ; for if the platform, ſhakes with the firſt im. 
aſe of the powder, the piece moſt likewiſe' ſhake, 
Phich will alter its directions- and render the ſhot un- 
in. *Y 
Parrott, in architecture, is a row of beams, 
which ſupport the timber-work of a roof, and lie on 
the top of a wall, where the entablature ought to be 
iſed. | 5 
This term is alfo uſed for a kind of terrace, or 
broad ſmooth open walk at the top of a Peet 
from whence a fair proſpect may be taken of the ad. 


jacent country. Hence an ediffce is faid to be cover. 


ed with a platform, when it is flat at top, and has no 
ridge. Moſt of the Oriental buildings are thus cover- 
ed, as were all thoſe of the ancients. 

PLATFORM, or Orlap, in à man of war, a place on 
the lower deck, abaft the main maſt, between it and 
the cockpit, and round about the main capſtan, where 
proviſion is made for the wounded men in time of ac- 
tion. Tab ns Wa 

PLATINA, a metallic ſubſtance, analogons to the 
perfe& metals, efpecially to gold, as many properties 
are common to both, 

Although metals, from their great utility, have been 
always diligently ſearched for, yet this has remained 


undiſcovered till lately; which is a very ſurpriſing cir- 


cumſtance, and which ſeems to prove, that platina is 
not, like the other metals, fcattered in different parts 
of the world, and in all climates. Platina is found 
in the golden mines of Spaniſh America, roar 
in thoſe of Santa Fe near hagena, and in the Bail- 
liwick of Choco in Peru. 3 | 
This metal was probably known to the workers of 
theſe mines long before it was brought into Europe: 
but as its colour is not very fine, and as it is almoſt 
intractable, eſpecially by fafion, without addition, 
they ſeem to have neglected it, confidering it as ſome 
refractory mineral or marcafite : ſome of them, how- 
ever, had attempted to melt it, and to make toys of it, 
as tobacco-boxes and other things of that kind; but 
this muſt certainly have been by allaying it with other 
metals, as we ſhall ſoon ſee the impoſſibility of their 
doing it otherwiſe. tb 
Nevertheleſs, this metal continued to be ſo neglec- 
ted, that it was entirely unknown in Europe till Don 
Antonio Ulloa, a Spaniſh mathematician, who accom- 
2 the French academicians ſent by the king of 
rance to Peru to determine the figure of the earth 
by meaſuring a degree of the meridian, firſt mention - 
ed it in the relation of his voyage, printed at Madrid 
in the year 1748 : but he ſays little of it, and repre- 
ſents it as an untractable metallic ſtone, which impe- 
ded the extraction of gold from the ore when it was 
in a large quantity. Phis account was not very like- 
7 to excite the curioſity of chemiſts concerning a new 
pos metal, and a matter fo intereſting and ſurpri- 
55 as they afterwards found it to be. 3 
7 - before that time, that is, in 1741, an Engliſh 
wy urgilt, called Mood, who had brought from Ja» 
1 7 lome ſpecimens. of it, which he was informed 
2h owe from Carthagena, attended more to it, and 
| some good chemical trials of it. Since that time, 


-ieveral chemiſts. / EC i as | 
Vol VIII“ the chief of which are M. Scheffer, 


1 
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of the Swediſh Academy, and Dr Lewis, of the Royal Platins. 


Society of London, have very particularty exami- 
ned this fingular metal, and have publiſhed' their ex- 
periments. - Dr Lewis bas in ſome meaſure exbauſted 
this matter, in four excellent memoirs communicated 
to the Royal Society. Platina was, nevertheleſs, 
little known in France till the year 1758, when Mr 
Morin collected, tramſſated into French, and publiſh- 
ed, an account of all that had hitherto been done up- 
on platina, in a work entitled, Platina, white gold, an 
eighth metal. 4 

FTiris publication excited the curiofity of French 
chemiſts, to whom it was à new and intereſting ob- 
ject; but the difficulty of obtaining a matter ſo dear, 
prevented all of them from being able to ſatisfy their 


deſire of examining it. Meſſrs Macquer and Beaumé 


were the only perſons who made experiments upon it, 
which they have publiſhed amongſt the Memoirs of the 
Academy for the year 1751. 

About the ſame time alſo, Mr Margraaf exami- 


ned platina, and publiſhed a diſſertation concern- 


ing it. 
| Theſe are the only chemiſts who have examined, at 
leaſt who publiſhed their reſearches concerning this 
new metal, But although their number be ſmall, yet 
their experiments are ſo numerous, made with ſuch ac- 
curacy, and in general fo conſiſtent with each other, 
that, by collecting and comparing them, we may ac- 
quire a certain and almoſt as extenfive knowledge of 
v of the other metals that have been known 
rom time immemorial. The moſt general and certain 
reſults of the experiments made by the above-men- 
tioned chemiſts are the following. 

Platina, a Spaniſh word, is a diminutive of plata, 
which in that language ſignifies /fver. It is therefore 
called by the Spaniards little filver. This name is im- 
proper; fince'it reſembles ſilver only in being inde- 


{truRible, and very imperfectły in its colour. The 


name of white gold, given to it by ſome chemiſts, is 
more ſuitable : for we fhall ſee that it reſembles gold 
more than any one metal reſembles any other ; and 
hence we ſhall chiefly _—_— it to gold. _ | 
We do not certainty know the origin and natural 
hiſtory of platina, We can only aſſert, that all that 
we ſee in maſſes, or worked into forms, is not pure 


nor in its natural ſtate; for we are certain that it is 


unfuſible, without addition, by the moſt violent fire of 


our fornaces, unleſs perhaps where the fire is blown 
up by dephlogiſtioated air, or when precipitated from 
aqua 1 as we ſhall afterwards ſee. All the platina 


chat is found in the cabinets of curious perſons con- 


fiſts of ſmall angular grains, the corners of which 
are a little rounded, It is mixed with a conſiderable 


quantity of ſmall black ſand, as attractable by mag- 
nets as the beſt iron, but unſoluble by acids, unfuſible, 


ard untractable. This ſand is perfectly fimilar to that 


which is found'at St Quay in 1 Ab The grains 
of platina are alſo frequently interſperſed with par- 


ticles of ſpar and of quartz, and fometimes with ſpangles 
of gold. Meſſrs Macquer and Beaume found a pretty 
large ſpangle of gold in the platina examined by 
them. But theſe heterogeneous matters are quite fo- 


reign to platina, and are not combined with it ; for 


it contains nothing extraneous excepting a little gold 


and mercury, which latter ſubſtance it probably receives 
35 B during 
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by the means of mercury. Theſe matters may ealily,be 
ſeparated from the platina without decompoling it, by 
waſhing and by magnets. Some chemiſts, who know 
platina only by name, and deny that it is a peculiar 
metal, have therefore, with great impropriety, advan- 
ced, that Mr Margraaf had decompoſed it, and had 
obtained from it gold, iron, and arſenic. 'The con- 
trary appears from Mr Margraaf 's Diſſertation, Mr 
Margraaf only ſeparated the heterogeneous matters 
which were merely mixed with platina, as other che- 
miſts have done ; but he is too good a chemiſt to 
pretend that he has decompoſed it : on the contrary, 
he does not heſitate to call it a perſect metal, which 
name is alſo given to it by all who underſtand me- 
tals. 

The colour of the grains of platina is metallic, 
white, livid, not very brilliant, intermediate betwixt 
the white of filver and the grey of iron. At firſt 
view they reſemble large filings of iron. They are 
ſmooth, and are nearly as hard as iron; they are 
ſomewhat ductile; ſo that ſome of them may be flat- 
tened upon an anvil, while others are bruiſed into ſmall 
Pieces. | 

The ſpecific gravity of platina is very great, and 
nearly equal to that of gold. In water it loſes only 
ſomething betwixt an eighteenth and a nineteenth part 
of its weight. | | es 

The tenacity of the parts of this metal has not been 
determined, becauſe it cannot be formed into a proper 
figure to make the experiment. But if this quality 
is proportionable to the ductility and hardneſs of me- 
tals, we may preſume, that as platina is much harder 
than gold, its tenacity is alſo greater, if all the duc- 
tility of which it ſeems ſuſceptible could be given to 
it by art. | ; 1 

Platina is, like pure gold and ſilver, free from all 
ſmell and taſte. It is unalterable by the combined 
action of air and water, and is no more ſuſceptible than 
the other perfect metals of acquiring ruſt. Like them 
alſo it is indeſtructible by the moſt violent and long- 
continued fire : but the property which peculiarly di- 
ſtinguiſhes this metal is its unfufibility by the moſt in- 
tenſe heat. 

As fuſion is neceſſary for the application of metals 
to uſe, chemiſts have made their utmoſt efforts to melt 
platina, The moſt violent heat which could be raiſed 
in air-furnaces, or by the united action of ſeveral 
large bellows, has been applied repeatedly, and con- 
tinued a long time, without ſucceſs. In all theſe trials, 
the grains of platina remained unaltered in form 'and 
weight, and were only agglutinated to each other, 
nearly as ſand is by expoſure to violent heat, but ſo 
lightly, that by the ſmalleſt effort they were ſepa- 
rable. Meſſrs Macquer and Beaumé expoſed platina 
during five days and five nights to the greateſt heat of 
a glaſs-houſe furnace, which trial did only confirm the 
unfuſibility and unalterability of platina by ordinary 
fires, as it was found to be only a little agglutinated, 
and its weight to be a little increaſed ; which latter 
paenomenon has been alſo obſerved by Mr Margraaf, 
and which was undoubtedly owing to the fixed air ab- 
ſorbed by the calces of the imperfe& metals mixed 
with it. Laſtly, Meſſrs Macquer and Beaumé, ha- 


ving expoſed platina to the focus of a large burning- 
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glaſs, melted a little of it in a minute. It firſt ſmoked, Plain, | 


then emitted ſparks, and thoſe parts of it melted well 
which were expoſed to the centre of the focus. Theſe 
chemiſts carefully examined the properties of thiz pla- 
tina. According to their memoir, the melted parts were 
diſtinguiſhable | 368 the others by a brilliancy like that 
of ſilver, and by a rounded, ſhining, poliſhed ſurface 
They were eaſily flattened upon an anvil, and formed 
into very thin plates without cracking or ſplitting ; ſo 
that theſe grains ſeemed to be much more malleable 
than platina in its natural ſtate. 'Theſe metals by re- 
peated ſtrokes of the hammer became hard and brittle, 
as all other metals do, particularly gold and ſilyer; 
and by annealing, their malleability was reſtored, as 
it is alſo to other metals by the ſame means. Aſter 
experiments ſo certain and well authenticated, we can- 
not doubt that platina is truly a metal, and even a 
third metal, as perfect in its kind as gold and filver are 
in theirs. This propoſition will be further confirmed by 
the other properties of platina. * 
Platina reſiſts as perfectly as gold the action of the 
vitriolic, marine, or nitrous acids; in a word, of any 
pure acid, in whatever manner applied. Theſe acids, 
concentrated or diluted, may be boiled any length of 
time upon platina without diſſolving an atom of it: 
but a mixture of nitrous and marine acids, aqua regia, 
the ſolvent of gold, is alſo the ſolvent of platica, 
Meſſrs Macquer and Beaumé have obſerved, that an 
aqua regia compoſed of equal parts, of the two acids 
diſſolves moſt of this metal. But, however the aqua 
regia is made, more of it is required to diſſolve platina 
than gold. Theſe chemiſts employed a pound of 
aqua regia to diſſolve an ounce of platina. All the 
acid of this quantity of aqua regia was not indeed 
employed to diſſolve the platina, becauſe much of it 
was diſſipated in vapours during the operation, from 
the long time employed in the ſolution ; and therefore, 
if the operation had been performed in cloſe veſſels, 
and by diſtillation and cohobation, as Dr Lewis did, 
a leſs quantity of aqua regia would have been {ut- 
ficient; but this is a matter of ſmall importance. 
Aqua regia requires to be aſſiſted by the heat of a 
ſand- bath, and alſoa conſiderable time, to diſſolve platina 
well. Although the colour of this metal is white, its 
ſolution is very yellow, even deeper than that of gold. 
When a ſmall quantity of platina only is diſſolved in 
aqua regia, or when a ſaturated ſolution is much di- 
luted, a beautiful yellow colour is produced, undiſtin- 
guiſhable from that of a ſolution of gold : but while 
the aqua regia becomes more and more ſaturat 
with platina, its colour becomes more and more in- 
tenſe, and at laſt red; but this r redneſs ev!- 
dently proceeds from nothing but the intenſity of the 
yellow colour; for this ſaturated ſolution is readere 
yellow by dilution with water. In this circumſtance 


it is ſimilar to tincture of ſaffron. 


The ſolution of platina in aqua regia is acid and 
corroſive, and from it a neutral cry ſtallizable ſalt may 
be obtained. When the acids employed are concen” 
trated, and when the ſolution is nearly ſaturated, à 


confuſed cryſtallization is formed at the bottom of the 


matraſs, which may be found to be a heap of * 
ſmall, yellow, tranſparent cryſtals. Theſe ew! 

latina may be obtained much larger and more __ 
ful by evaporating the ſolution of platina with a — 


Platiaa. Now fire, 


r 
and by cooling it very ſlowly. The ſolu- 


kon of platina tinges the ſkin and other animal mat- 
ters with a blackiſh brown colour in certain cireum- 
ances, (in which reſpeQ it reſembles the ſolutions 
of gold, filver, and of mercury) ; and ether mixed 
with this ſolution by agitation quickly ſeparates from 


it, and becomes tinged with a fine yellow colour, pre- 
ciſely as it does when it is treated in the ſame manner 
with a ſolution of gold. This experiment ſhews, that 
ether, and probably other attenuated oily matters, 
take platina, as they do gold, for aqua regia; and 
hence we may perceive another inſtance of the con- 
formity of thoſe two metals. But as ether does not 
acquire nearly ſo intenſe a colour as the ſolution of 
platina, we may infer that it only receives a ſmall 
quantity of this metal. Befides, the platina ſoon ſe- 
parates ſpontaneouſly from the ether, | | 

Platina may be precipitated from its ſolvent by fixed 
and volatile alkalis : and theſe precipitates are all of a 
yellow brick-colour, when only ſo much alkali is em- 
ployed as is neceſſary to ſaturate the acid of the ſolu- 
tion; but are of a paler colour when a ſuperabundant 
quantity of alkali is empooyeds or when they are di- 
peſted in alkali, Mr Margraaf mentions a very ſin- 
gular fact concerning the precipitation of platina by 
alkalis; namely, that although vegetable fixcd alkali, 
and even volatile alkali, precipitated this metal from 
aqua regia ; yet the mineral alkali, though in other in- 
ſtances equal in power of union to the former alkali, 
and ſuperior to the latter, produced no precipitation, 
even when ſo much of it was added as to ſaturate the 
acid, nor even diſturbed the tranſparency of the liquor. 
The above colours of precipitates of platina, accordin 
to Mr Macquer, proceed from a large quantity of ſaline 
matters which precipitate along with them, and which 
ſtrongly adhere to them, and not from any calcina- 
tion of this metal, or loſs of its phlogiſton. The 
proof of this is, that if the cryſtals or preciptates of 
piatina be expoſed to ſtrong heat, the ſaline matters 
which adhere to them are expelled, the colour occa- 
lioned by them is loſt, and the platina recovers, with- 
out any addition, its ordinary metallic ſtate. However, 
there is no reaſon here to ſuppoſe an adheſion of ſaline 
matter to the precipitate, which never can be proved, 
and beſides is very improbable, ſince we know not any 
ſubſtance which has ſo great an attraction for ſalts as 
water. Under the article PHLoG1sTON, it is explain- 
ed how the calx of a metal may be revived merely 
« 4-99, without any apparent addition of pblogiſtic 

er, 

All the above-mentioned phenomena exhibited by 
patios treated with acids and alkalis are fimilar to 
tnoſe which gold exhibits in ſimilar circumſtances : but 
Platina has alſo in this reſpe& ſome peculiar proper- 
ties, by which it differs from gold. 1. The ſolution 
of platina aquires a deeper colour than that of gold. 
4 The precipitate of platina made by volatile alkali 
2 not fulminate as that of gold does. 3. Tin does 
ot produce from the ſolution of platina a purple pre- 


cipitate, capabl 8 | : 
olution of =" of tinging glaſs, as it does from a 


Neither nitre, which quickly and effeQually calcines 


imperie& metals; . 
of which, bet. als; nor corroſive ſublimate, the acid 


almoſt all met 


al 


g very much concentrated, acts upon 
4's ; nor any other neutral ſalt, could 
: . 
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occaſion the ſmalleſt alteration upon platina or upon Platina. 


1 


gold. 


This ſingular metal reſiſts, as well as gold does, 
the action of ſulphur, which ſo powerfully diſſolves 
other metals. From Dr Lewis's experiments we find, 
that liver of ſulphur is capable of diſſolving platine, 
as it does alſo gold, by fuſion. Mr Margraaf's ex- 
creep leave this matter uncertain: but if, as we 

ave reaſon to believe, liver of ſulphur does diſſolve pla- 

tina, this is another inſtance of the conformity of this 
metal with gold. 3 

Almoſt all metallic ſubſtances are capable of ſepa- 
rating platina from aqua regia, as they alſo ſeparate 
gold. Platina precipitated by theſe ſubſtances has its 
metallic appearance. In this reſpect it conforms with 
a general rule, that metals precipitated by other me- 
tals have their metallic appearance. 

Mr Margraaf relates, in his memoir, a great num- 
ber of experiments which he made to diſcover the et- 
fects of mixing a ſolution of platina with other metallic 
ſolutions, and alſo of digeſting pure platina with theſe 
ſolutions and other ſaline ſubſtances. Theſe experi- 
ments furniſhed many curious and interefting facts; but 
as ſeveral of them do not ſeem to be confiftent with 
the eſſential and aſcertained properties of platina, not 
even with ſimilar experiments made by other chemiſts, 
there ſeems reaſon to believe that theſe ſingularities 
obſerved by this able chemiſt proceeded from ſome ex- 
traneous matters with which his platina was allayed. 
From moſt of theſe experiments, as, for inftance, 
from the yellow flowers obtained by ſubliming platina 
with ſal ammoniac, and from the blue precipitate 
formed by mixing his ſolution of platina with a lixivi- 
um of Pruſſian blue, we may conclude, that iron was 
the metal with which his platina was allayed, as he 
himſelf ſays. _ | 
Platina, like gold, is capable of being allayed with 
all metals, and in theſe allays exhibits interell:ing phe- 
nomena. Dr Lewis has examined theſe allays more 
carefully and fully than any other perſon. The fol- 
lowing is an epitome of Dr Lewis's obſervations on the 

ſubject. 

Platine, although very unfuſible when alone, may 
however be fuſed along with other metals with which 
it is capable of combining. Equal parts of gold and 
platina may be melted in a violent fire, and the allay 
which is formed may be eaſily poured into an ingot 
mould. It is whitiſh, hard, and may be broken by a 
violent blow. Nevertheleſs, when it has been well an- 
nealed, it is capable of conſiderable extenſion under 
the hammer. One part of platina and four parts of 
gold may be melted and allayed with a much leſs fire 
than is requiſite in the preceding experiment, This 
allay is ſo duQtile, that it may be extended into very 
thin plates, without being broken, or even ſplit at the 
edges. Dr Lewis obſerved a remarkable circumſtance 
concerning this allay, namely, that the platina, which 
was + of the whole maſs, rendered the gold no paler 
than guineas are, which contain only r of ſilver. 

Silver and platina may be melted and allayed toge- 
ther in equal parts with a very violent fire. The allay 
which is formed is much harder and darker-coloured 
than ſilver, and of a large grain, although it preſerves 
ſome duRility.* Theſe qualities are leſs ſenſible when 
one part of platina is added to ſeven parts of the ſilver; 
| 35 B 2 but 
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Platina. but this allay is till coarſer-grained and leſs white than 


filver. This coarſeneſs of grain ſhows an imperfe& 
union: and indeed filver and platina do not ſeem to 
unite very intimately ; for Dr Lewis obferves, that 
when the allay of theſe two metals was left after fuſion 
in the crucible, a conſiderable part of the platina was 
ſeparated and ſunk to the bottom. The n did 
not appear to communicate any good quality to the 
filver, excepting a greater hardneſs. 

Copper ſeems to be moſt improved by being allayed 
with plarina. When indeed a large proportion of 
platina is added to copper, as equal parts or two- 
thirds, the allay is hard, brittle, and coarſe; but 
when a leſs quantity of platina is added, as from x 
to r, or even leſs, a golden-coloured copper is pro- 
duced, very malleable, harder, ſuſceptible of a finer 
poliſh, ſmoother-grained, and much leſs ſubject to cal- 
cination and ruſt, than pure copper. 

Dr Lewis was not able to fuſe forged iron with 
platina; which is not ſupriſing, when we conſider the 
re fractory qualities of theſe two metals: but he allayed 
platina with caſt-iron, by throwing one part of platina 
to four parts or more of the iron when it was juſt be- 
ginning to flow. This allay was much harder, and 
much -leſs ſubject to ruſt, than pure iron. It was 
fuſceptible of a very fine poliſh. 

Platina may be melted with tin in all proportions, 
from equal parts of the two metals to 24 parts of tin. 
This allay was obſerved to be ſo much harder, more 
brittle, more dark-coloured, and coarſer, as the pro- 
portion of the platina was larger, No advantage 
ſeemed to be acquirable by this allay. Lead alſo may 
be allayed in different proportions with platina, nearly 
as tin may ; with this difference, that a much greater 
fire is neceſſary for the formation of this latter allay, 
particularly when the quantity of platina, is great. 
The metal reſulting from it has a dark colour, ſome- 
what approaching to a purple or violet, or it eaſily 

acquires theſe — bes when expoſed to the air. When 
the two metals fuſed together are left in a crucible to 
cool, a conſiderable part of the platina ſeparates and 
falls to the bottom, in the ſame manner as it does 
from the allay of ſilver. 

From Dr Lewis's experiments, platina appears to 
be capable of amalgamating with mercury, but diffi- 
cultly, and by a very long trituration with water, as, 
for inſtance, during a week. 

If ory be triturated with an allay of gold and 
platina, it ſeizes the gold, and does not touch the 
platina. Dr Lewis propoſes this amalgamation as a 
method of ſeparating theſe two metals; and it is that 
which is employed in the ores of Peru, in which gold 
and platina are mixed together : but we do not yet know 
whether this ſeparation be perfectly complete. 

Platina may be allayed with biſmuth nearly as with 
with lead, and in a ſimilar manner ſeparates from the 
biſmuth after fuſion, It gives to biſmuth alſo, as it 
does to lead, the property of acquiring, by expoſure 
to air, violet, purple, or blue colours. This allay is 
always very brittle. | 

O all metallic matters, zine may be moſt eaſily al- 
layed with platina, and moſt efſe@ually diſſolved by 
faſion. Dr Lewis obſerved, that theſe allays did not 
appear very different from pure zinc ; but that when 


e proportion of platina is eonſiderable, their grain is 
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cloſer, their colour leſs clear and more bluiſh, th | 
Zinc. : They do not tarniſh nor change colonee 1 


poſure to air. Laſtly, they are harder than Zinc, and 
have not the ſemi-malleability of this ſemi metal. 
With regulus of antimony platina formed a darker 
and harder compound than the pure regulus, | 
Dr Lewis has combined platina at the ſame time 
with two metallic matters, ſuch as with braſs compo- 


. ſed of copper and zinc, and with bronze compoſed of 


copper and tin. The moſt fingular phenomenon of 
this latter allay was, that the. copper and tin aRin 
conjointly upon the platina were capable of diſſolving 
more of it than they both could do ſeparately, This 
allay was hard, and capable of receiving a fine,poliſh, 
but is ſubje& to tarniſh ; which ſeems to hapFen to 
all the allays of tin or of lead with platina. 
Equal parts of platina and braſs formed a compound 
very hard and very brittle, capable of receiving a very 
fine poliſh, and not ſubjeR to tarniſh, It is poſſible, 
therefore, that it might be employed for ſpeculums of 
teleſcopes, and would be much preferable to thoſe 
now uſed ; all which have the | Fara diſadvantage of 
tarniſhing by expoſure to air, and even very quickly, 
Dr Lewis does not mention the effects of allayiu 
platina with arſenic ; but Mr Scheffer affirms, that! 
only a twentieth part of arſenic be added to platina 
when red-hot in a crucible, theſe two ſubſtances will 
be perfectly fuſed, and will form a brittle gray maſs. 
This remarkable experiment requires confirmation; 
for Mr Margraaf, having alſo treated thefe two mat- 
ters together, did not perceive any ſuch action of ar- 
ſenic upon platina, From one of his experiments we 
find, that having expoſed to a violent fire during an 
hour a mixture of an ounce of platina with a fuſible 
glaſs, compoſed of eight ounces of minium, two oun- 
ces of flints, and one ounce of white arſenic, he ob- 
tained a regulus of platina, well united and fuſed, 
which weighed an ounce and 32 grains, the ſurface of 
which was ſmooth, white and ſhining, and the inter- 
nal parts grey, but which n appeared ſuffi 
ciently white when it was filed, — a 
The cupellation of platina was one of the moſt im- 
portant experiments to be made; becauſe if this ope · 
ration ſucceeded perfectly, we might thereby obtain 
compact and malleable maſſes of pure platina, in the 
ſame ſtate as a metal which had been well fuſed, and 
of which all ſorts of utenſils might be made, if not by 
caſting it, at leaft by forging. All the chemiſts who 
have examined this metal, and particularly Dr Lewis, 
have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to cupel it well. 
But although they have uſed every expathent to apply 
the ſtrongeſt heat, they have not per ealy ſucceeded. 
The ſcorification proceeds well at the beginning of the 
operation, as when gold and filver are cupelled: but 
the cupellation afterwards becomes more and more 6 F 
ficult ; becauſe, as the quantity of lead diminiſhes, 
the matter becomes leſs and leſs fuſible, and at laſt 
ceaſes to be fluid, notwithſtanding the moſt violent 
heat; and alſo becauſe, when the quantity of platina 
is greater than that of the lead, this latter metal 1s 
protected, and is not converted into litharge. Car 
the regulus obtained is always dark-coloured, rough; 
adhering to th cupel, brittle, and weighing more on" 
the platina originally employed, from the lead which 


remains united with it. Mell. Macquer d 7 
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ept the 
r expoſed to a violent fire during a longer time, 
N. A 20.31 5o hours ſucceſſively: therefore, al- 
though their platina was tarniſhed and rough on its 
ſurface, it was internally white and ſhining, eaſily ſe- 
parable from the cupel, and a little diminiſhed in 
weight; a certain proof that no lead remained in it. 
This platina was alſo ductile, and capable of extenſion 
vader the hammer. , 5 

Cupellation is therefore a certain method of applying 
platina to uſe, and of forming it into utenſils. 

Some further and very important experiments have 
been made on this ſingular metallic ſubſtance - by 
Meſſ. Buffon, De Liſle, and Morveau. M. Buffon 
ſeparated, by means of a magnet, fix parts out 
of ſeven of a parcel of platina, He diſtinguiſhed 
two different matters in platina ; of which one is black, 
friable, and attractable by NN and the other 
conſiſts of larger grains, is of a livid white or yellowiſh 
colour, much leſs attractable, and is extenſible. Be- 
tween theſe two different matters are many interme - 
diate particles, ſome partaking more of the former, 
and ſome of the latter. He thinks that che black 
matter is chiefly iron; and he ſays, that be has obſer- 
ved a fimilar black powder in many ores of iron. M. 
Morveau found, that a Pruſſian blue could be obtained 
from the black part of the platina, by pouriag upon 
it ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards adding to the folu- 
tion diluted ſome phlogiſticated alkali ; and that the 
particles of platina which could not be attracted by 
magnets, did not by this method ſhew any fign of 
- their containing iron. 

But the moſt important diſcovery that has been 
made concerning platina, is a method of meltin 
it, by which it becomes a perfect metal, malleable, 
and denſer than gold. M. De Liſle effected this, 
by diſſolving crude platina in aqua regia, precipi- 
tating it from the acid menſtruum by ſal ammo- 
niac, and by fuſing this precipitate, without addi- 
tion, in a double crucible, expoſed to the intenſe heat 
of a forge-fire excited by double bellows. M. Mor- 
veau has repeated this experiment. From 72 grains 
of platina he obtained a regulus, which weighed 50 
grains, and ſeemed to have undergone a very imper- 
fe fofon ; for it did not adhere to the crucible, nor 
take its form, but ſeemed to be the platina merely re- 
vived. Its ſpecific gravity alſo was found to be to 
that of water” no more than as 10.045 to 1. But it 
was found to be nearly as malleable as filver ; and 
when it had been ſufficiently hammered, its ſpecific 
gravity was found to be to water as 20.170 to 1. 
M. Morveau found that be could melt the preci- 
pitate with ſeveral fluxes ; ſuch as, a mixture of white 
glaſs, borax, and charcoal, and a mixture of white 
glaſs and neutral arſenical ſalt; and that the regulus 
thus obtained was more completely fuſed, but was not 
malleable, and was capable of being attracted by mag- 
nets; whereas the regulus obtained without addition- 
1d not give this mark of containing iron. He fur- 
ther found, that by means of the above-mentioned 
vx of white glaſs, borax, and charcoal, be could 
melt crude platina, and could allay together platina 
and ſteel in various proportions. 

The ſciences, commerce, and arts, muſt receive 
Sreat advantages from the application of a new perfect. 
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. arnear nevertbeleſs to have carried this experiment 
Lined, ;. cog] than any other chemiſts, as they 
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metal to uſeful purpoſes, which to the fixity and in- Platina, 


deſtructibility of gold, unites a hardneſs and ſolidity 
almoſt equal to thoſe of iron; which is unalterable b 


the action of water and air; is not ſubjeR to ruſt 


and reſiſts, as well as glaſs or earthen veſſels, all ſalts, 
even aquafortis and other pure acids. It is to be re- 
gretted, that, although large quantities of it are found 
in America, it is ſo exceedingly rare here. 

The cauſe of this great ſcarcity of platina is, that 
the Spaniſh miniſtry have prohibited the ſale of it, or 
the extraction of it from the mines. Theſe prohibi- 


tions were certainly from good motives and wiſe in- 


tentions: for this metal was no ſooner known, than it 
was employed for the adulteration of gold ; for which 
purpoſe it is very fit, as it ſuſtains all the ordinary 
trials of gold, has the ſame ſpecific gravity, and ren- 
ders gold much leſs pale than filver. The uſe of a 
metal 

committed with impunity, was neceſſarily interdicted: 
but ſince the beſt chemiſts of Europe have examined 
platina, they have publiſhed certain and eaſy methods 
by which the ſmalleſt quantity of platina mixed with 


gold may be diſcovered, and by which theſe metals. 


may be ſeparated, in whatever proportion they may 
happen to be united. As a particular detail of theſe 
methods would exceed our bounds, we ſhall hererelate 
only one of the moſt convenient and leaſt troubleſome. 
It is founded on a property which gold has, and not 
platina, of being capable of precipitation from aqua 
regia by martial vitriol; and upon a property which 
platina has, and not gold, of being capable of preci- 
pitation from aqua regia by ſal ammoniac, hen 
therefore we would diſcover if gold be allayed with 
platina, let it be diſſolved in aqua regia ; and to this 
ſolution, which will contain both metals, let ſome ſal 
ammoniac, diſſolved in water, be added ; upon which 
the platina will be precipitated in form of a brick- 
coloured ſediment. If, on the other ſide, we would 
know if platina contained any gold, let this platina be 
diſſolved in aqua regia, and to the ſolution add a ſolu- 
tion of martial vitriol in water; upon which the liquor 
will become turbid, and the gold will form a precipi- 
tate which may be eafily ſeparated by decanting and 
filtrating the liquor. 

We may then affirm, that the reaſons which indu- 
ced the Spaniſh miniſtry to interdict the uſe of platina 
no longer ſubſiſt; and we hope, that, when they 
are once convinced of this, ſociety ſhall no longer be 
deprived of a ſubſtance which may be ſo advantageous 
to them, and which may be a new ſource of wealth to 
the crown of Spain, the ſole proprietor of this pre- 
cious treaſure. 

PLATO, a moſt illuſtrious philoſopher of antiquity, 
was born at Athens about 430 B. C. He was a 
perſon of very great quality ; being deſcended by his 
father's ſide from royal anceſtors, and by his mother's 
fide from Solon. He was educated in a manner ſuit- 
able to his rank : he learned grammar, mathematics, 
muſic, and painting. In his firſt years he addicted 
himſelf much to poetry ; he wrote odes and dithyram- 
bics firſt, and afterwards epic poetry : which laſt, 
finding much inferior to Homer's, he burned. Then 
he betook himſelf to writing tragedies, and had pre- 
pared one to contend for the prize at the Olympic 
theatre : but the day before it ſhould have been pre- 
ſented, he happened to hear Socrates, and was fv 

charmed 


with which frauds ſo prejudicial might be 


Plato, 
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Plato. 


1 
charmed with his way of diſeourſing, that he not only 
forbore the conteſt at that time, but neglected poetry 
ever after, and even deſtroyed all his poems. 

He was about the 20th year of his age, when he 
became a follower of Socrates, and began to ſtudy 

hiloſophy, This great maſter, ſoon obſerving in 
Plato a greater genius than common, was mightily 
taken with him: he adviſed him to read Homer 
often; and from thence Plato brought himſelf to con- 
ceive and ſpeak of things in a lofty, copious, and 
ſtriking manner. Plato was equally attached to So- 
crates : he raiſed a conſiderable ſum of money to pro- 
cure his releaſe, after he was impriſoned upon the ac- 
cuſations of his enemies; and when this failed, had 
the boldneſs to harangue in defence of him to the 
people, which he began to do fo pathetically, that 
the magiſtrates, fearing a tumult, cauſed him to be 
ſilenced. Eight years he lived with Socrates; in 
which time he committed, as did Xenophon and his 
other diſciples, the ſubſtance of his maſter's diſcourſes 
to writing. Of this he compoſed dialogues; but with 
ſo great additions of his own, that Socrates, hearing 
him recite his Lyſis, cried out, O Hercules! how 
many things does this young man feign of me!“ for, 
as Laertius adds, many of thoſe things which Plato 
writ, Socrates never ſpoke. 

The philoſophers who were at Athens were ſo 
alarmed at the death of Socrates, that moſt of them 
fled the city to avoid the injuſtice and cruelty of the 
government. Plato, whoſe grief upon this occaſion 
is ſaid by Plutarch to have Sn exceſſive, retired: to 
Megara; where he was friendly entertained by Eu- 
clid, who had been one of Socrates's firſt ſcholars, till 
the ſtorm was over. Afterwards he determined to tra- 
vel in purſuit of knowledge; and from Megara he 
went to Italy, where he conferred with Eurytus, Phi- 
lolaus, and Archytas. Theſe were the moſt celebra- 
ted of the followers of Pythagoras, whoſe doctrine was 
then become famous in Greece; and from theſe the 
Pythagoreans have affirmed that he had all his natural 
philoſophy. He dived into the moſt profound and 
myſterious ſecrets of the Pythagoric doctrines; and 
perceiving other knowledge to be connected with them, 
he went to Cyrene, where he learned geometry of 
Theodorus the mathematician. From thence he paſ- 
ſed into Egypt, to acquaint himſelf with the theology 
of their prieſts, to ſtudy more nicely the proportions 
of geometry, and to inſtruct himſelf in aſtronomical 
obſervations; and having taken a full ſurvey of all the 
country, he ſettled for ſome time in the province of 
S21s, learning of the wiſe men there, what they held 
concerning the univerſe, whether it had a beginning, 
whether it moved wholly or in part, &c. ; and Pau- 
ſanias affirms, that he learned from theſe the immor- 
tality, and alſo the tranſmigration, of ſouls. Some 
of the fathers will have it, that he had communication 
with the books of Moſes, and that he ſtudied under 
one Sechnuphis, a learned man of Heliopolis, who 
Was a Jew; but there is nothing that can be called 
evidence for theſe aſſertions. St Auſtin once believed 
that Plato had ſome conference with Jeremiah ; but 
afterwards diſcovered, that that prophet muſt have been 
dcad at leaſt Go years before Plato's voyage to Egypt. 

Plato's curiofity was not yet ſatisſied. He travelled 
into Perſia, to conſult the magi about the religion of 
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that country: and he deſigned to have penetrated even pla 


to the Indies, and to have learned of 
their manners and cuſtoms; but the wars in Aſia hin. 
dered him. | 

Being returned to Athens from his travels, he ep 


plied to the teaching philoſophy, which at that time 


was the moſt honourable profeſſion there. He et vp 
his ſchool in the academy, a place of exerciſe in the 
ſuburbs of the city, beſet with woods; and this, not 
being a very healthy ſituation, brought a quartan ague 
on him, which laſted 18 months. The phyſicians ad- 
viſed him to remove to the Lycæum; but he refuſed, 
and anſwered, “ I would not live on the top of Athos, 
to linger away life :” and it was from the academy, 
that his ſe& took the name of Academics. Yet ſettled 
as he was, he afterwards made ſeveral voyages abroad: 
one particularly to Sicily, in order to view the fiery 
ebullitions of Mount tna. Dionyſius the tyrant 
reigned then at Syracuſe; a very bad man; for, as Ci- 
cero relates, after he had robbed a temple at Locris, 
and was returning by ſea to Sicily with a proſperous 
gale, he ſaid to his companions, “ You ſee, my friends, 
bow the gods favour ſacrilege.“ Plato went to ſee 
him; but inſtead of flattering him like a courtier, re- 
proved him for the diſorders of his court and the in- 
juſtice of his government, The tyrant, not uſed to 
diſagreeable truths, grew enraged at Plato; and would 
have put him to deatb, if Dion and Ariſtomenes, for- 
merly his ſcholars, and then favourites of that prince, 
had not powerfully interceded in his behalf. Dionyſius 
was content to deliver him into the hands of an envoy 
of the Lacedzmoniane, who were then at war with the 
Athenians; and this envoy, touching vporſthe coaſt of 
Egina, ſold him for a ſlave to a merchant of Cyrene, 
who as ſoon as he had bought him ſent him away to 
Athens. Some time after, he made a ſecond voyage 
into Sicily in the reign of Dionyſius the Younger; 
who ſent Dion, his miniſter and favourite, to invite 
him to court, that he might learn from him the art of 
governing his people well. Plato accepted the invi. 
tation, and went; but the intimacy between Dion and 
Plato raiſing jealouſy in the tyrant, the former was dil- 
graced, and the latter ſent back to Athens. 

His fame was now ſpread far and wide; and ſeveral 
ſtates, among which were the Arcadians and Thebans, 
fent ambaſſadors with earneſt requeſts that he would 
come over, not only to inſtruct the young men in phi- 
loſophy, but alſo to preſcribe them laws of govern- 
ment. The Cyrenians, Syracuſians, Cretans, and E- 
leans, ſent alſo to him: he did not go to any of them, 
but gave-laws and rules of governing to all. He lived 
ſingle, yet ſoberly and chaſtly. He was a man of great 
virtues, and exceedingly affable; of which we need no 
greater proof, than his civil manner of converſing with 
the philoſophers of his own times, when pride and envy 
were at their height, His behaviour to Diogenes 13 
always mentioned in his hiſtory. The Cynic was wy 
offended, it ſeems, at the politeneſs and fine taſte 0 
Plato, and uſed to catch all opportunities of ſoarling 
at him. He dined one day at his table with other com- 
pany, and, trampling upon the tapeſtry with. bis dirt 
feet, uttered this brutiſh ſarcaſm, ** I trample = 
the pride of Plato;” to which Plato wiſely repartet© 
« With greater pride.” 


The fame of Plato drew diſciples to him from al 


parts: 


the Brachmang — —. 


Plato. 


reſpect was pa 
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arts: zmong whom were Speuſippus, an Athenian, 
his ſiſter's ſon, whom he appointed his ſucceſſor in the 
academy; the great Ariſtotle; two ladies, Laſthenia 
a Mantinian, and Axiothia a Phliafian, who went ha- 
bited as men, and thereby gave occaſion to injurious. 
ſuſpicions of Plato Hyperides, Demoſthenes, and I- 
ſocrates, with the laſt of whom Plato was very inti- 
mate. In the mean time, as his great reputation gain- 
ed him on the one hand many diſciples and admirers, 
ſo on the other it raiſed him ſome emulators, eſpecially 
among his fellow-diſciples, the followers of Socrates, 
Xenophon and he were particularly diſaffected towards 
each other; and their emulation appears in nothing 
more than in their having written, upon the ſame ſub- 


jects. They both writ a Sympoſium: they both writ 


about Socrates: they both writ' upon government; for 
the Commonwealth of Plato, and the Inſtitution of 
Cyrus, are works of the ſame nature; the latter being 
pronounced by Cicero, as much a work of invention as 
the former. 

This extraordinary man, being arrived at 81 years 
of age, died a very eaſy and peaceable death, in the 
midſt of an entertainment, according to ſome ; but, ac- 
cording to Cicero, as he was writing. Both the life 
and death of this philoſopher were calm and undiſturb- 
ed; and indeed he was finely compoſed for happineſs. 
Beſides the advantages of a noble birth, he had a large 
and comprehenfive underſtanding, a vaſt fund of wit 
and good taſte, great evenneſs and ſweetneſs of temper, 
all cultivated and refined by education and travel; ſo 
that it is no wonder if he was honoured by his coun- 
trymen, eſteemed by ſtrangers, and adored by his ſcho- 
lars. The ancients thought more highly of Plato than 
of all their philoſophers: they always called him.the 
Divine Plato, and they ſeemed reſolved that his de- 
{cent ſhould be more than human. There are (ſays 


Apuleius) who aſſert Plato to have been ſprung from 


a more ſublime conception; and that his mother Pe- 
rictione, who was a very beautiful woman, was im- 
pregnated by Apollo in the ſhape of a ſpectre.“ Plu- 
tarch, Suidas, and others, affirm this to have been the 
common report at Athens. When he was an infant, 
bis father Ariſto went to Hymettus, with his wife and 
child, to ſacrifice to the muſes ; and while they were 
bulied in the divine rites, a ſwarm of bees came and 
diſtilled their honey upon his lips. This, ſays Tully, 
was confidered as a preſage of his future eloqueuce. 
Apuleius relates, that Socrates, the night before Plato 
waz recommended to him, dreamed that a young ſwan 
fled from Cupid's altar in the academy, and ſettled in 
bis lap, thence ſoared to heaven, and delighted the gods 
with its muſic: and when Arifto the next day preſent- 
2 Plato to him, « Friends (ſays Socrates), this is the 
__ of Cupid's academy.” The Greeks loved fables: 
they ſhow however in the preſent caſe, what exceeding 
fd id to the memory of Plato. Tully per- 
e 5. adored him; tells us, how he was juſtly called 
1 ens the divine, the mt wiſe, the maſi ſacred, 
2 mer of philoſophers ; entitled him to Atticus, Deus 
* ket th thinks, that if Jupiter had ſpoken Greek, 
* 5 have ſpoken in Plato's language ; and made 
3 9 his guide in wiſdom and philoſophy, 
Her "ts are, that he had rather err with Plato than 
6: ht with any one elſe. But, panegyric aſide, 
o Was Certainly a very wonderful man, of a large 
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and comprehenſive mind, an imagination infinitely fer- 
tile, and of a moſt flowing and copious eloquence, Ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſtrength and heat of fancy prevailing in 


his compoſition over 1 he was too apt to ſoar 


beyond the limits of earthly things, to range in the 
imaginary regions of general and abſtracted ideas; 
and on which account, though there is always a great- 
neſs and ſublimity in his manner, he did not philoſo- 
phiſe ſo much according to truth and nature as Ari- 
ſtotle, though Cicero did not ſcruple to give him the 
preference. 

The writings of Plato are all in the way of dialogue ; 
where he ſeems to deliver nothing for bimſelf, but every 
thing as the ſentiments and opinions of others, of So- 
crates chiefly, of Timæus, &c. He does not mention 
himſelf any where, except once in his Phædo, and ano- 
ther time in his Apology for Socrates. His ſtyle, as 
Ariſtotle obſerved, is betwixt proſe and verſe: on which 
account, ſome have not ſcrupled to rank him with the 
poets. There is a better reaſon for ſo doing, than the 
elevation and grandeur of his ſtyle: his matter 1s often- 
times the offspring of imagination, inſtead of doctrines 
or truths deduced from nature, The firſt edition of 
Plato's works in Greek was put out by Aldus at Ve- 
nice in 1513: but a Latin verſion of him by Marſilius 
Ficinus had been printed there in 1491. They were 
re-printed together at Lyons in 1588, and at Franc- 
fort in 1602. The famous printer Henry Stephens, 
in 1578, gave a moſt beautiful and correct edition of 
Plato's works at Paris, with a new Latin verſion by Ser- 
ranus, in three volumes folio; and this deſervedly paſſes 
for the beſt edition of Plato: yet Serranus's verſion is 
very exceptionable, and in many reſpects, if not in all, 
inferior to that of Ficinus, 

PLA'TONIC, ſomething that relates to Plato, his 

ſchool-philoſophy, opinions, or the like. Thus, plato- 
nic love denotes a pure ſpiritual affection, for which 
Plato was a great advocate, ſubſiſting between the dif- 
ferent ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal appetites, and 
regarding no other object but the mind and its beau- 
ties: or it is even a ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip ſub- 
ſiſting between perſons of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from 
any ſelfiſh views, and regarding no other object than 
the perſon, if any ſuch love or friendſhip has aught of 
a foundation in nature. 
Pr Aron Year, or the Great Year, is a period of 
time determined by the revolution of the equinoxes, or 
the ſpace wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return 
to their former places, in reſpect of the equinoxes. 
The platonic year, according to Tycho Brabe, is 
25816, according to Ricciolus 25920, and according 
to Caſſini 24800 years. 

This period once accompliſhed, it was an opinion 
among the ancients, that the world was to begin anew, 
and the ſame ſeries of things to turn over again. | 

PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Pla- 
to and his followers, with regard to philoſophy, &c. 

In phyſics, Plato followed Heraclitus; in ethics and 
politics, Socrates; and in metaphyſics he followed Py- 
thagoras. His diſciples were called academics. See the 
articles ACADEMIC, &e. 

The Platonic philoſophy is thought very conſiſtent 
with the Moſaic; and a great many of the primitive 
fathers follow the opinions of that philoſopher, as be- 
ing favourable to Chriſtianity. Juſtin is of . 

ts | that 
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Plautus, that Plato could not learn many things which he has 


ſaid in his works, from mere natural reaſon; but thinks 
he might have learned them from the books of Moſes, 
which he might have read when in Egypt. 
PLAUTUS (Marcus Accius), a comic writer of 
ancient Rome, born at Umbria, a province of Italy. 
His proper name was Marcus Accius, and he is ſup- 
poſed to have acquired the ſurname of Plautus from 
having ſplay feet. His parentage appears to have been 
mean; ſo that ſome have thought he was the ſon of a 
ſlave. Aulus Gellius ſays that Plautus was diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his poetry on the theatre, and Cato for his elo- 
uenee in the Forum, at the ſame time; and obſerves 
Seats from Varro, that he was ſo well paid for his 
lays, as to double his ſtock in trading, in which he 
Joft all he gained by the muſes. He is ſaid to have 
been reduced to work at a mill for his ſubſiſtence; but 
Varro adds, that his wit was his beft ſupport, as he 
compoſed three of his plays during this drudgery. He 
died in the firſt year of the elder Cato's cenforſhip, a- 
bout the year of Rome 569, and 184 B. C. We 
have 20 of his plays extant, though not all of them en- 
tire. Five of them comedies have been elegantly tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh by Mr B. Thornton, and publiſh- 
ed in 2 vols 8vo. 1767. | 
PLEA, in law, is what either party alleges for 
himſelf in court, in a cauſe there depending; and in a 
more reſtrained ſenſe, it is the defendant's anſwer to the 
plaintiff's declaration. FE Pa 
Pleas are uſually divided into thoſe of the crown, 
and common pleas. Pleas of the crown are all ſuits in 
the king's name, or in the name of the attorney-gene- 
ral in behalf of the king, for offences committed againſt 
his crown and dignity, and againſt his peace; as trea- 
ſon, murder, felony, &c. See ARRAIGNMENT. 
Common, pleas are ſuch ſuits as are carried on be- 
tween common perſons in civil caſes. 'Theſe pleas are 
of two ſorts; dilatory pleas, and pleas to the action. Di- 
latory pleas are ſuch as tend merely to delay or put off 
the ſuit, by queſtioning the propriety of the remedy, 
rather than by denying the injury: pleas to the action 
are ſuch as diſpute the very cauſe of ſuit. - 


I. Dilatory pleas are, 1. To the juriſdiction of the 


court: alleging, that it ought not to hold plea of this 
injury, it arifing in Wales or beyond ſea ; or becauſe 
the land in queſtion is of ancient demeſne, and ought 
only to be demanded in the lord's court, &. 2. To 
the diſability of the plaintiff, by reaſon whereof he 1s 
incapable to commence or continue the ſuit ; as, that 
he is an alien enemy, outlawed, excommunicated, at- 
tainted of treaſon or felony, under a premunire, not 
in rerum natura (being only a fititious perſon), an in- 
fant, a feme-covert, or a monk profeſſed, 3. In abate- 
ment: which abatement 1s either of the writ, or the 
count, for ſome defect in one of them; as by miſna- 
ming the defendant, which is called a mi/nomer ; gi- 
viog bim a wrong addition, as eſquire inftead of knight; 
or other want of form in any material reſpe&. Or, it 
may be that the plaintiff is dead; for the death of ei- 
ther party is at once an abatement of the ſuit. 

"Theſe pleas to the juriſdictiou, to the diſability, or 
in abatement, were formerly very often uſed as mere 
dilatory pleas, without apy foundation in truth, and 
calculated only for delay; but now by ſtat. 4&5 Ann. 
c. 16. no dilatory plea is to be admitted without affi - 
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davit made of the truth thereof, or ſome probable mat. 
ter ſhown to the court to induce them to — true 
And with reſpe& to the pleas themſelves, it is a role 
that no exception ſhall be admitted againſt a declara. 
tion or writ, unleſs the defendant will in the ſame plea 
give the plaintiff a better; that is, ſhew bim how it 
might be amended, that there may not be two objec. 
tions upon the ſame account. 

All pleas to the juriſdiction conclude to the copni. 
zance of the court; praying“ judgment whether the 
court will have farther cognizance of the ſuit.” Pleas 
to the difability conclude to the perſon; by praying 
« judgment, if the faid A the plaintiff onght to be an- 
ſwered:” And pleas in abatement (when the fuit is by 
original) conclude to the writ or declaration; by pray. 
ing “judgment of the writ, or declaration, and that 
the fame may be quaſhed,”” caſetur, made void, or 
abated: but if the action be by bill, the plea muſt 
pray judgment of the bill,” and not of the declara; 
tion; the bill being here the original, and the declara- 
tion only a copy of the bill. N Nu 

When theſe dilatory pleas are allowed, the cauſe is 
either diſmiſſed from that juriſdiQtion, or the plaintiff 
is ſtayed till his diſability be rembved ; or he is obli- 
ged to ſue out a new writ, by leave obtained from the 
court, or to amend and new-frame his declaration. But 
when, on the other hand, they are overruled as frivo- 
lous, the defendant has judgment of reſpondeat ouſter, 


or to anſwer over in ſome better manner. It is then 


incumbent on him to plead. | 

2. A plea to the adtion; that is, to anſwer to the 
merits of the complaint.” This is done by confeſſing or 
denying it. 

A confeſſion of the whole complaint is not very u- 


ſual, for then the defendant would probably end the 


matter ſooner ; or not plead at all, but ſuffer judg- 
ment to go by default. Yet fometimes, after tender 
and refulal of a debt, if the creditor haraſſes his deb- 
tor with an action, it then becomes neceſſary for the 
defendant to acknowledge the debt, and plead the ten- 
der; adding that he has always been ready, out 
temps priſt, and ſtill is ready, ancore priſt, to diſcharge 
it : for a tender by the debtor and refuſal by the cre- 
ditor will in all caſes diſcharge the cofts, but not the 
debt itſelf; though in fome particular caſes the credi- 
tor will totally loſe his money. But frequently the 
defendant confefſes one part of the complaint (by # 
cognovit aclionem in reſpe& thereof), and traverſes or 
denies the reſt ; in order to avoid the expenſe of car- 
rying that part to a formal trial, which he bas no 
round to litigate. - A ſpecies of this ſort of confe!- x 
* is the payment of money into court: which is for 
the moſt part neceſſary upon pleading a tender, and is 
itſelf a kind of tender to the plaintiff; by paying m. 
to the hands of the proper officer of the court as mu 
as the defendant acknowledges to be due, together 
with the coſts hitherto incurred, in order to prevent 
the expence of any farther proceedings. This may 
be done upon what is called a motion; which is note 
caſional application to the court by the parties or the- 
counſel, in order to obtain ſome rule or * 
court, which becomes neceſſary in the progreſs 0 1 
cauſe; and it is uſually grounded upon an affidavit, 
(the perfect tenſe of the verb affido), being 3 voluntary 


oath before ſome judge or officer of the court» = 
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f th of certain facts, upon which the mo- 
_—_ 1 : though no ſuch affidavit is neceſſary 
for payment of money into court. If, after the money 
is paid in, the plaintiff proceeds in his ſuit, it is at his 
= peril : for if he does not prove more due than 1s 
ſo paid into court, he ſhall be nonſuited and pay the 
defendant's colts ; but he ſhall ſtill have the money ſo 

iid in, for that the defendant has acknowledged to 
x e his due. To this head may alſo be refer- 
red the practice of what is called a ſet off : whereby _ 
the defendant acknowledges the juſtice of the plain- 
uf 's demand on the one hand; but on the other, ſets 
up a demand of his own, to counterbalance that of 
the plaintiff, either in the whole or in part: as, if the 
plaintiff ſues for ten pounds due orl a note of hand, the 
defendant may ſet off nine pounds due to himſelf for 
merchandize ſold to the plaintiff; and, in caſe he 
pleads ſuch ſet-off, muſt pay the remaining balance in. 
to court. 

Pleas that totally deny the cauſe of complaint are 
either the general iſſue, or a ſpecial plea in bar. 

1. The general iſſue, or general plea, is what tra- 
verſes, thwarts, and denies at once, the whole declara- | 
tion, without offering any ſpecial matter whereby to 
evade it. As in treſpaſs either vi ef armis, or on the 
caſe, „ culpabilis, not guilty 3”? in debt upon con- 
tract, © nihil debet, he owes nothing 3” in debt on 
bond, “ non eft factum, it is not his deed ;?? on an 
afumpſit, ** non aſſumpſit, he made no ſuch promiſe.” 
Or in real actions, “ nul tort, no wrong done; ul 
diſeiſin, no diſſeiſin;“ and in a writ of right, the miſe 
or ilſue is, that “ the tenant has more right to hold 
than the demandant has to demand.” Theſe pleas are 
called the general iſue, becauſe, by importing an ab- 
{lute and general denial of what is alleged in the de- 
claration, they amount at once to an iſſue ; by which 
A mean a fact affirmed on one fide and denied on the 
other. | 8 

2. Special pleas in bar of the plaintiff's demands are 
very various, according to the eircumſtances of the de- 
tendant's caſe, As, in real actions, a general releaſe 
or a fine; both of which may deſtroy and bar the plain- 
tif's title. Or, in perſonal actions, an accord, arbi- 
tration, conditions performed, nonage of the defen- 
Cant, or ſome other fact which precludes the plaintiff 
from his action. A juſtification is likewiſe - a ſpecial 
plea in bar; as in actions of aſſault and battery, en 
aul demeſne, that it was the plaintiff's own origi- 
nal aſſault; in treſpaſs, that the defendant did the 
thing complained of in right of ſome office which war- 
— him ſo to do; or, in an action of ſlander, chat 
od pars is really as bad a man as the defendant 
1 r may plead the ſtatutes of limitation in 
be on t - time limited by certain acts of parliament, 
Tas 4 ich no plaintiff can lay his cauſe of action. 
4 8 y the ſtatute of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2. io a writ 

"But is 60 years: in aſſiſes, writs of entry, or other 
poſſeſſory actions real, of th i iſin of one? 
Bean, , e ſeiſin of one's anceſtors 

33 and either of their ſeiſin, or one's own, in 
rents, ſuits, and ſervi : : 
real for ns f ces, 50 years : and in actions 
ſeſſion, ſuch grounded upon one's own ſeiſin or poſ- 

"in uch poſſeſſion muſt have been within 30 years. 

ute 1 Mar. ſt. 2. c. 5. this limitation does not 


extend to , 
Va: VIII t for 8 But by che ſtatute 
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21 Jac. I. e. 2. a time of limitation was extended to 
the caſe of the king; viz. 60 years precedent to 19th 
Feb. 1623: but, this becoming ineſfectual by efflux 
of time, the ſame date of limitation was fixed by ſta- 
tute 9 Geo. III. c. 16. to commence and be reckon- 
ed backwards, from the time of bringing any ſuit or 
other proceſs to recover the thing ia queſtion; ſo 
that a poſſeſſion for 60 years is now. a bar even againſt 
the prerogative, in derogation of the ancient maxim, 
Nullum tempus occurrit regi. By anotherſtatute, 2rJac.1. 
c. 16. 20 years is the time of limitation in any writ of 
formedon : and, by a conſequence, 20 years is alſo 
the limitation in every action of ejectment; for no e- 
jectment can be brought, unleſs where the leſſur of the 
plaintiff is entitled to enter on the lands, and by the 
ſtatute 21 Jac. I. c. 16. no entry can be made by any 
man, unlefs within 20 years after his right ſhall ac- 
crue. Alſo all actions of treſpaſs (quare clauſum fre- 
git, or otherwiſe) detinue, trover, replevin, account, 
and caſe, (except upon accounts between merchants}, 
debt on ſimple contract, or for arrears of rent, are li- 
mited by the ſtatute laſt mentioned to fix years after 
the cauſe of action commenced : and actions of aſ- 
ſault, menace, battery, mayhem, and impriſonment, 
muſt be brought within four years, and actions for 
words two years, after the injury. committed. And 
by the ſtatute 31 Eliz. c. 5. all ſuits, indictments, 
and informations, upon any penal ſtatutes, where 
any forfeiture is to the crown, ſhall be ſued with- 
in two years, and where the forfeiture is to a 
ſubject, within one year, after the offence commit- 
ted, unleſs where any other time is ſpecially limited 
by rhe ſtatute. Laſtly, by ſtatute 10 W. III. c.14. 
no writ of error, ſcire facias, or other ſvit, ſhall be 
brought to reverſe any judgment, fine,. or recovery, 
for error, unleſs it be proſecuted within 20 years. 
The uſe of theſe tatytes' of limitation is to preſerve the 
peace of the kingdom, and to prevent thoſe innume- 
rable perjuries which might enſue if a man were al- 
lowed to bring an action for any injury committed at 
any diſtance of time. Upon both thel: accounts the law 
therefore holds, that intere/t reipublice ut fit finis litiums: 
and upon the ſame principle the Athenians laws in 
general- prohibited all ations where the injury was 
committed five years before the complaint was made. 
If therefore, in any ſuit, the injury, or cauſe of action, 
happened earlier than the period expreſsly limited by 
law, the defendant may plead the ſtatutes of limita- 
tions in bar: as upon an ut, or promiſe to pay 
money to the plaintiff, the defendant may plead, Non 
aſſumpfit infra ſex annos, He made no ſuch promiſe 


within ſix years; which is an effectual bar to the com- 
plaint. | 


An eſtoppel is likewiſe a ſpecial plea in bar; which 
happens where a man hath done ſome act, or executed 
ſome deed, which eſtops or precludes him from aver- 
ring any thing to the contrary. As if a tenant for years 
(who hath no freehold) levies a fine to another perſon. 
Tho' this is void as to ftrangers, yet it ſhall work as 
an eſtoppel to the cognizor; for, if he afterwards brings 
an action to recover theſe-lands, and his fine is plead- 
ed again him, he ſhall thereby be eſtopped from ſay- 


ing, that he had no freehold at the time, and therefore 
was incapable of levying it. | 


The conditions and qualities of a plea (which, as 
35 C well 
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well as the doctrine of eftoppels, will alſo hold equal- 
ly, mutatis mutandis, with regard to other parts of 

leading), are, t. That it be ſingle and containing on- 
y one matter; for. duplicity begets confuſion. But 
by ſtatute 4 & 5 Ann. c. 16, a'man, with leave of the 


court, may plead two or more diſtin matters or ſingle 


pleas; as in an action of aſſault and battery, theſe 
three, Not guilty, ſon aſault demeſne, and the ſtatute 
of limitations. 2. That it be direct and poſitive, 
and not argumentative. 3. That it have conve- 
nient certainty of time, place, and perſons. 4. That 
it anſwer the plaintiff's. allegations in every mate- 
rial point. 5. That it be ſo pleaded as to be capable 
of trial. % 

Special pleas are uſually in the affirmative, ſome- 
times in the negative, but they always advance ſome 
new fact not mentioned in the declaration; and then 
they muſt be averted to be true in the common form : 
—“ And this he is ready to verify.“ — This is not ne- 
ceſſary in pleas of the general iſſue, thoſe always con- 
taining a total denial of the facts before advanced by 
the other party, and therefore putting him upon the 

roof of them. See PLeapincs. 

Prza to Indictment, the defenfive matter alleged by 
a criminal on his indictment: (See ARRAIGNMENT.) 
This is either, t. A plea to the juriſdiction ; 2. A de- 
murrer; 3. A plea in abatement ; 4. A ſpecial plea 
in bar; or, 5. The general iſſue. _ 

I. A plea to the juriſdidion, is where an indictment 
is taken before a court that hath no cognizance of 
the offence ; as if a man be indicted for a rape at the 
ſheriff's tourn, or for treaſon at the quarter · ſeſſions: 
in theſe or ſimilar caſes, he may except to the juriſ- 
diction of the court, without anſwering at all to the 
crime alleged, x 

II. A demurrer to the indictment, is incident to 
criminal caſes, as well as civil, _ when the fact as al- 
leged is allowed to be true, but the priſoner joins iſſue 
upon ſome point of law in the indictment, by which 
he infiſts, that the fact, as ſtated, is no felony, trea- 
fon, or whatever the crime is alleged to be. 'Thus, for 
inſtance, if a man be indicted for feloniouſly ftealing 
a gre- hound; which is an animal in which no valuable 
properly can be had, and therefore it is not felony, 

t only a civil treſpaſs, to ſteal it; in this caſe the 

arty indicted may demur to the indictment; denying 
it to be felony, though he confeſſes the act of takin 
it. Some have held, that if, on demurrer, the 7. 
of law be adjudged againſt the priſoner, he ſhall have 
judgment and execution, as if convicted by verdict. 
But this is denied by others, who hold, that in ſuch 
caſe he ſhall be directed and received to plead the ge- 
neral iſſue, Not guilty, after a demurrer determined 
againſt him. Which appears the more reaſonable, be- 
cauſe it 18 clear, that if the priſoner freely diſcovers the 
fact in court, and refers it to the opinion of the- court 
whether it be felony or no; and upan the fact thus 
fhewn, it appears to be felony, the court will not re- 
cord the confeſſion, but admit him afterwards to plead 
not guilty. And this ſeems to be a caſe of the ſame 
nature, being for the moſt part a miſtake in point of 
law, and in the conduct of his pleading; and, though 
2 man by miſpleading may in . caſes loſe his pro- 
perty, yet the Jaw will not ſuffer him by ſuch niceties 
to loſe his life. However, upon this doubt, demurrers 
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former acquittal, a former conviction, a former attain- 


into jeopardy of his life, more than once, for the ſame 


Though to this general rule, 
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to indiftmetits are ſeldom ſed; ſince the ſame advat. 

3 yy _ r a plea 2 uilty; or af. — 
erwards, ia arreſt o ment, when t 1 | 
eltabliſhed the fact. Ki 7 8 Nn ba 

III. A plea in abatement is principally for a ms; 
mer, à wrong name, or a falſe aachen to 8 
ſoner. As, if James Allen, gentleman, is indicted 
by the name of John Allen, eſpuire, he may plead that 
he has the name of Jamet, and not of Fobn ; and 
that he is a gentleman, and not an efpuire. And, if 
either fact is found by a jury, then the indict ment ſhall 
be abated, as writs or declarations may be in civil ae, 
tions. But, in the end, there is little advantage ac. 
cruing to the priſoner by means of theſe dilatory 
E. becauſe, if tae exception be allowed, a new 

ill of inditment may be framed, according to what 
the priſoner in his plea avers to be his true name and 
addition. For it is a rule, upon all pleas in abate. 
ment, that he who takes advantage of a flaw, muſt 
at the ſame time ſhew how it may be amended. Let us 
therefore next conſider a more ſubſtantial kind of 
plea, viz. 

IV. Special pleas in bar; which go to the merits of 
the indictment, and give a reaſon why the priſoner 
ought not to anſwer it at all, nor put himſelf upon his 
trial for the crime alleged. "Theſe are of four kinds: a 


der, or a pardon. There are many other pleas which 
may be pleaded in barof an appeal : but theſe are ap- 
plicable to both appeals and inditments. 

1. Firſt, the plea of auterfoits acquit, or a former 
acquittal), is grounded on this univerſal maxim of the 
common law of England, that no man 1s to be brought 


offence. And hence it is allowed as a conſequence, 
that when a man is once fairly found not guilty upon 
any indictment, or other proſecution, before any court 
having competent juriſdiction of the offence, he may 
plead ſuch acquittal in bar of any ſubſequent accula- 
tion for the ſame crime. 

2. Secondly, the plea of auterfoits convict, or 2 
former conviction for the ſame identical crime, though 
no judgment was ever given, or perhaps will be, (be- 
ing ſuſpended by the benefit of clergy or other caules), 
is a good plea in bar to an indictment. Aud this de- 
pends upon the ſame principle as the former, that no 
man ought to be twiee brought in danger of his life 
for one and the ſame crime. * 

3. Thirdly, the plea of auterfoits atlaint, or 3 
former attainder, 1s a good plea in bar, whether it be 
for the ſame: or any other felony. For wherere! 
man is attainted of felony, by judgment of death either 
upon a verdict or confeſſion, by outlawry, or hereto- 
fore by abjuration , and whether upon an appeal or = 
iadictment; he may plead ſuch attainder in bar , 
any ſubſequent indictment or appeal, for the _— 
for any other felony. And this becauſe, E. 4 
fuch proceeding on à ſecond proſecution RO 
any purpoſe ; for the priſoner is dead 10 law 4 ; 
firlt attainder, his blood is already corrupted, * 
hath forfeited all that he had: fo that it 1 e = 
ſuperfluous to endeavour to attaint him a leco an 
as to all others, * 
ratione, cell 


4 Laftly, 


are ſome exceptions 3 wherein, ceſſante 


et ipſa lex. 
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aſtly, a pardon may be pleaded in bar; as at 
8 —_ ho end and purpoſe of the indict · 
meat, by remitting that puniſhment, which the pro- 
ſecution is calculated to in flick. There is one ad- 
vantage that attends pleading a pardon in bar, or in 
arreſt of judgment, before ſentence 18 paſt ; which 
gives it by much the. preference to pleading it after 
{-ntence or attainder. This is, that by ſtopping the 
judgment it ſtops the attainder, and prevents the cor- 
ruption of the blood: which, when once corrupted by 
attainder, cannot afterwards be reſtored, otherwiſe 
than by act of parliament. | ; 

V. The geyeral iſſue, or plea of not guilty, upon 
which plea alone the priſoner can receive his final 
judgment of death. Ia caſe of an indictment of felony 
or treaſon, there can be no ſpecial juſtification put in 
by way of plea, As, on an indictment for murder, 
a man cannot plead that it was in his own defence 
againſt a robber on the highway, or a burglar ; but 
he muſt plead the general iſſue, Not guilty, and give 
this ſpecial matter in evidence. For (befides that theſe 
pleas do in eſſect amount to the general iſſue ; fince, 
if true, the priſoner is moſt clearly not guilty) as the 
fas in treaſon are laid to be done preditorie et contra 
ligeantiz ſue debitum ; and, in felony, that the killing 
was done felonice ; theſe charges, of a traiterous or 
ſelonious intent, are the points and very gi of the 
indic ment, and muſt be anſwered direaly, by the 
general negative, Not guilty ; and the jury upon the 
evidence will take notice of any defenfive matter, and 


give their verdi& accordingly as effectually as in if it 


were or could be ſpecially pleaded. So that this is, 
upon all accounts, the moſt advantageous plea for the 
priſoner, 

When the priſoner hath thus pleaded not guilty, 
non culpabilis, or nient culpable: which was formerly 
uſed to be abbreviated upon the minutes, thus, Nor 
(or nient) cul. the clerk of the aſſiſe, or clerk of ar- 
raigns, on behalf of the crown replies, that the pri- 
ſoner is guilty, and that he is ready to prove him ſo. 
This is done by two monoſyllables in the ſame ſpirit 
of abbreviation, cul. prit.c which ſignifies firſt that the 
priſoner is guilty, (cul. culpable, or culpabilis); and 
then that the king is ready to prove bim ſo, (ↄrit, 
praſto ſum, or paratus, verificare). By this replication 
the king and the priſoner are therefore at iſſue : for 
when the parties come to a fact which is affirmed on 
one fide and denied on the other, then they are ſaid to 
be at iſſue in point of fact: which is evidently the caſe 
here, in the plea of non cul. by the priſoner ; and the 
replication of cul. by the clerk. 
How the courts came to expreſs a matter of this 
importance in ſo odd and obſcure a manner, can 

ardly be pronounced with certainty. It may per- 

* however, be accounted for by ſuppoſing, that 

the clerk, and remind him what he was to reply ; 
or elſe it was the ſhort method of taking down in 
court, upon the minutes, the replication and aver- 
wa, cul. prit : which afterwards the ignorance of 
acceeding clerks adopted for the very words to be 

| I 
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© were at firſt ſhort notes, to help the memory 


T7. & -Þ 
by them ſpoken (4). 
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But however it may have ariſen, the joining of iſſue Pleading- 


ſeems to be clearly the meaning of this obſcure ex- 
preſſion ; which has puzzled our moſt ingenious ety- 
mologiſts, and is. commonly underſtood as if the 
clerk of the arraigns, immediately on plea pleaded, 
had fixed an opprobrious name on the priſoner, by 
aſking him, “ culprit, bow wilt thou be tried?” for im- 
mediately upon iſſue joined it is inquired of the pri- 
loner, by what trial he will make his innocence ap- 
pear, This form has at preſent reference to appeals 
and approvements only, wherein the appellee has his 
choice, either to try the accuſation by BaTTLE or by 
Jury. But upon indictments, ſince the abolition of 
O&RDEAL, there can be no other trial but by jury, per 
pais, or by the country: and therefore, if the pri- 
ſoner refuſes to put himſelf upon the inqueſt in the 
uſual form, that is, to anſwer that he will be tried by 
God and the country, if a commoner; and, if a peer, 
by God and his peers ; the indictment, if in treaſon, 
is taken pro conſeſſo; and the priſoner, in caſes of 
felony, is judged to ſtand mute, and, if he perſeveres 
in bis obſtinacy, ſhall now be convicted of the felony. 

When the priſoner has thus put himſelf upon his 
trial, the clerk anſwers in the humane language of the 
law, which always hopes that the party's innocence 
rather thau his guilt may appear, God ſend thee a 
good deliverance.” And then they proceed, as ſoon 
as conveniently may be, to the trial. See the article 
Tala. | | 

PLEADINGS, in law, are the mutual alterca- 
tions between the plaintiff and defendant, (ſee Svir, 
Weir, and Process). They form the third part or 
ſtage of a fact; and at preſent are ſet down and de- 
livered into the proper office in writing, though for- 
merly they were uſually put in by their counſel ore 
tenus, or viva voce, in court, -and then minuted down 
by the chief clerks or prothonotaries; whence, in our 
old law-French, the pleadings are frequently denomi- 
nated the parol. 

The firſt of theſe is the declaration, narratio, or 
count, anciently called the ale; in which the plaintiff 
ſets forth his cauſe of complaint at length : being in- 
deed only an amplification or expoſition of the origi- 


nal writ upon which his action is founded, with the Blk? 
additional circumſtances of time and place, when and Comment. 


where, the injury was committed, 

In local actions, where poſſeſſion of land is to be 
recovered, or damages for an actual treſpaſs, or for 
walte, &c. affecting land, the plaintiff muſt lay his 
declaration, or declare his injury to have happened in 
the very county and place that it really did happen ; 
but in tranſitory actions, for injuries that N ha ve 
happened any where, as debt, detinue, ſlander, and 
the like, the plaintiff may declare in what county he 
pleaſes, and then the trial muſt be in that county in 
which the declaration is laid. Thougb, if the defen - 
dant will make affidavit that the cauſe of action, if 


- any, aroſe not. in that but in another county, the 


court will direct a change of the venue or viſne, (that 
is, the vicinia or neighbourhood in which the injury 


35 C2 is 


* (a) Of this ignorance we may ſee daily inſtances, in the abuſe of two legal terms of ancient French: one, the pro- 
"gue to all proclamations, ** Oyez, or Hear ye,” which is generally pronounced, moſt unmeaningly, © O yes:” the 


other, 4 more 
the wo 


more pardonable miſtake, viz. when a jury are all tworn, the officer bids the crier number them, for which 
rd in law-French is, © Countez;” but we now hear it pronounced in very good Engliſh, '* Count theſe,” 
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to declare in the proper county. For the ſtatute 
6 Ric. II. c. 2. having ordered all writs to be laid in 
their proper counties, this, as the judges conceived, 
impowered them to change the venue, if required, 
and not to inſiſt rigidly on abating the writ : which 
practice began ia the reign of James the firſt. And 
this power is diſcretionally exerciſed, fo as not to 
cauſe but prevent a defect of juſtice. Therefore the 
court will not change the venue to any of the four 
northern counties, previous to the ſpring circuit ; be- 
cauſe there the aſſiſes are holden only once a-year, at 
the time of ſummer circuit. And it will ſometimes 
remove the venue from the proper juriſdiction, (eſpe- 
cially of the narrow and limited kind), upon a ſug- 
geſtion, duly ſupported, that a fair and impartial trial 
cannot be had therein. ae 44,45 Bk 4 | 

It is generally uſual, in actions upon the caſe, to ſet 
forth ſeveral caſes, by different counts in the ſame de- 
claration ; ſo that if the plaintiff fails in the proof of 
one, he may ſucceed in another. As in an action on 
the caſe upon an as$8UMPSIT for goods fold and deliver · 
ed, the plaintiff uſually counts or declares, firſt, upon 
a ſettled and agreed price between him and the de- 
fendant ; as, that they bargained for 20 l.: and leſt he 
ſhould fail in the proof of this, he counts likewiſe up- 
on a guantum valebant ; that the defendant bought 
other goods, and agreed to pay him ſo much as they 
were reaſonably worth: and then avers, that they 
were worth other 20]. and fo on in three or four dif- 
ferent ſhapes; and at laſt concludes with declaring, 
that the defendant had refuſed to fulfil any of theſe 
agreements, whereby he is endamaged to ſuch a value. 
And if he proves the caſe laid in any one of his counts, 
though he fails in the reſt, he ſhall recover propor- 
tionable damages. This declaration always concludes 
with theſe words, “and thereupon he brings ſuit,” 
&c. inde producit ſectam, &c. By which words, fuit 
or ſecta, (a ſeguendo), were anciently underſtood the 
wit neſſes or followers of the plaintiff. For in former 
times, the law would not put the defendant to the 
trouble of anſwering the charge till the plaintiff had 
made out at leaſt a. probable caſe. But the actual 
production of the fait, ſecta, or followers, is now 
antiquated, and hath been totally diſuſed, at leaſt ever 
unce the reign of Edward III. though the form of it 
ſtill continues. 

At the end of the declaration are added alſo the 
plaintifi*s common pledges of proſecution, John Doe 
and Richard Roe; which, as we elſewhere obſerved, 
(ſce Weir), are now mere names of form; though 
formerly they were of uſe to anſwer to the king for 
the amercement of the plaintiff, in caſe he were non- 
fuited, barred of his action, or had a verdi& and 
judgment againſt him, For if the plaintiff neglects 
to deliver a declaration for two terms after the defend- 
ant appears, or is guilty of other delays or defaults 
againſt the rules of Jaw in any ſubſequent ſtage of the 


action, he is adjudged not to follow or purſue his reme- 


dy as he. ought to do; and thereupon a non-ſuit, or 
non proſequitur, is entered, and he is ſaid to be n- 
proj 'd. And for thus deſerting his complaint, after 
making a falſe claim or complaint, (pro falſo clamore 
ſi), he ſhall not only pay colts to the defendant, but 
is liable to be amerced to the king. A retraxit dif. 
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ſonable time, to make his defence, and to put in a 
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fers from a non-ſuit, in that the one is negative aud 
the other poſitive : the non-ſuit is a default and ne.— 
plect of the plaintiff, and therefore he is allowed to 
egin his ſuit again upon payment of coſts; but a Be 
traxit is an open and voluntary renunciation of bis ſuit 
in court; and by this he for ever loſes his action. A 
diſ-centinuance is ſomewhat ſimilar to a non-ſvit ; for 
when a plaintiff leaves a chaſm in the proceedings of 
his cauſe, as by not continuing the proceſs regular] 
from day to day, and time to time, as he ought to do, 
the ſuit is diſcontinued, and the defendant is no longer 
bound to attend; but the plaintiff muſt begin > ain, 
by ſuing out a new original, uſually paying colts to 
his antagoniſt. | 
When the plaintiff hath ſtated his caſe in the decla. 
ration, it is incumbent on the defendant, within a rea: 


8 ; or elſe the plaintiff will at once recover judgment 
y default, or nihil dicit, of the defendant. 
Defence, in its true legal ſenſe, ſigniſies not a julli. 
fication, protection, or guard, which is now its popu- 
lar ſignification ; but merely an oppoſing or denial (from 
the French verb defender) of the truth or validity of 
the complaint. It is the conteftatio litis of the civi- 
lians : a general aſſertion that the plaintiff hath no 
ground of action; which aſſertion is afterwards ex- 
tended and maintained in his plea. 
Befare defence made, if at all, cognizance of the 
ſuit muſt be claimed or demanded ; when any perſon 
or body-corporate hath the franchiſe, not only of 
holding pleas within a particular limited juriſdiction, 
but alſo of the cognizance of pleas ; and that either 
without any words excluſive of other courts, which 
entitles the lord of the franchiſe, whenever any ſuit 
that belongs to his juriſdiction is commenced in the 
courts at Weſtminſter, to demand the cognizarce 
thereof; or with ſuch excluſive words, which alſo en- 
title the defendant to plead to the juriſdiction of the 
court. Upon this claim of cognizance, if allowed, all 
proceedings ſhall ceaſe. in the ſuperior court, and the 
plaintiff is left at liberty to purſue his remedy in the 
ſpecial juriſdiction. As, when a ſcholar or other pri- 
vileged perſon of the univerſities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is impleaded in the courts at Weſtminſter, for 
any cauſe of action whatſoever, unleſs upon a queſtion 
of freehold. In theſe caſes, by the charter of thoſe 
learned bodies, confirmed by a& of parliament, the 
chancellor, or vice-chancellor, may put in a claim 0 
cognizance;z which, if made in due time and form, * 
with due proof of the facts alleged, is regularly 1 
lowed by the courts. It muſt be demanded before fu | 
defence is made or imparlance prayed ; for thele are 
a ſubmiſſion to the juriſdiction of the ſuperior ns” 
and the delay is a /aches in the lord of the franchile: 
and it will not be allowed if it occaſions a failure of Jo 
Rice, or if an action be brought againſt the ag" 
himſelf who claims the franchiſe, unleſs he hath allo 
a power in ſuch caſe of making another judge. " 
After defence made, the defendant mult put in al 
plea. But before he defends, if the ſuit is Rm 
ced by capias or latitat, without any ſpecial org! e 
he is entitled to demand one imparlance, or * 
guendi; and may, before he pleads, have more g I the 
ed by conſent of the court, to ſee if be can en wit 
matter amicably without farther ſuit, by talking . 
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zntiff: a practice which is ſuppoſed to have ari- 
2 — — a miele of religion, in obedience to that 
recept of the goſpel, “agree with thine adverſary 
quickly, whilſt thou art in the way with him.“ And 
it may be obſerved, that this goſpel-precept has a plain 
reference to the Roman law of the twelve tables, which 
expreſoly directed the plaintiff and defendant to make 
vp the matter, while they were in the way, or going 
to the prætor in via, rem uli pacunt orato. There 
are alſo many other previous ſteps which may be taken 
by a defendant before he puts in his plea. He may, 
in real actions, demand a view of the thing in que- 
ſtion, in order to aſcertain its identity and other cir- 
cumſtances. He may crave oyer of the writ, or of the 
bond, or other ſpecialty upon which the aQtion is 
brought; that is, to hear it read to him ; the gene- 
rality of defendants in the times of ancient ſimplicity 
being ſuppoſed incapable torread it themſelves : where- 
upon the whole is entered verbatim upon the record; 
and the defendant may take advantage of any cond1- 
tion, or other part of it, not ſtated in the plaintiff's 
declaration. In real actions alſo the tenant may pray 
in aid, or call for aſſiftance of another, to help him to 
plead, becauſe of the feebleneſs or imbecillity of his 
own eftate, Thus a tenant for life may pray in aid 
of him that hath the inheritance in remainder or rever- 
ſion ; and an incumbent may pray in aid of the pa- 
tron and ordinary; that is, that they ſhall be joined 
in the action, and help to defend the title. Voucher 
alſo is the calling in of ſome perſon to anſwer the ac- 
tion, that hath warranted the title to the tenant or 
defendant, This we (till make uſe.of in the form of 
common recoveries, which are grounded on a writ 
of entry; a ſpecies of action that relies chiefly 
on the weakneſs of the tenant's title, who there- 
fore vouches another perſon to warrant it. If the 
vouchee appears, he is made defendant inſtead of 
the vouchor; but if he afterwards makes default, 
recovery ſhall be had againſt the original defendant ; 
and he ſhall recover an equivalent in value againſt 
the deficient vouchee. In aſſizes, indeed, wbere the 
principal queſtion is, whether the demandant or his 
anceltors were or were not in poſſeſſion till the ouſter 
happened, and the title of the tenant is little (if at 
all) diſcuſſed, there no voucher is allowed ; but the 
tenant may bring a writ of warrantia chartæ againſt 
the warrantor, to compel him to aſſiſt him with a 
good plea or defence, or elſe to render damages and 
the value of the land, if recovered againſt the tenant, 
In many real actions alſo, brought by or againſt an 
infant under the age of 21 years, and alſo in actions 
of debt brought againſt him, as heir to any deceaſed 
anceſtor, either party may ſuggeſt the nonage of the 
—_ and pray that the proceedings may be deferred 
ul his full age, or, in our legal phraſe, that the in- 
hs may have his age, and that the parol may demur, 

*t 15, that the pleadings may be ſtaid; and then 


* that he cannot be prejudiced thereby. But 
4 Wr of Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 46. and of 
60554 yp 6 Edw. I. c. 2. in writs of entry ſur di/- 
1 he ome particular caſes, and in actions aunce- 

rought by an infant, the parol ſhall not demur; 


an a ogg 
even want a maintenance, till he came of age. 


- 
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So likewiſe in a writ of dower the heir ſhall not have Pleadings. 


they ſhall not proceed till his full age, unleſs it be ap- 


2 he might be deforced of bis whole Property, | 
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his age; for it is neceſſary. that the widow's claim be 
immediately determined, elſe ſhe may want a preſent 
ſubſiſtence. Nor ſhall an infant patron have it in a 
quare impedit, fince the law holds it neceſſary and ex- 
pedient, that the church be immediately filled. 

When theſe proceedings are over, the defendant 
mult then put in his 3 or plea, See PLEA. 

It is a rule in pleading, that no man be allowed to 
plead ſpecially ſuch a plea as amounts only to the ge- 
neral iſſue, or a total denial of the charge; but in ſuch 
caſe he ſhall be driven to plead the general iſſue in 
terms, whereby the whole queſtion is referred to a 
jury. But if the defendant, in an aſſize or action of 
treſpaſs, be deſirous to refer the validity of his title 
to the court rather than the jury, he may ſtate his 
title ſpecially, and at the ſame time give colour to 
the plaintiff, or ſuppoſe him to have an appearance 
or colour of title, bad indeed in point of law, but of 
which the jury are not competent judges. As if his 
own true title is, that he claims by feoffment with 
livery from A, by force of which he entered on the 
lands in queſtion, he cannot plead this by itſelf, as it 
amounts to no more than the general iſſue, nul 7ort, 
nul diſſeiſin, in aſſize, or not guilty in an action of treſ- 
paſs. ut be may allege this ſpecially, provided he 
goes farther, and ſays, that the plaintiff claiming by 
colour of a prior deed of feoffment, without livery, 
entered; upon whom he entered; and may then re- 
fer himſelf to the judgment of the court which of theſe 
two titles is the beit in point of law. | 

When the plea of the defendant is thus put in, if it 
does not amount to an iſſue or total contradiction of 
the declaration, but only evades it, the plaintiff may 
plead again, and reply to the defendant's plea : Either 
traverſing it, that is, totally denying it; as if, on an 
action of debt upon bond, the defendant pleads /o/vit 
ad diem, that he paid the money when due ; here the 
plaintiff in his replication may totally traverſe this 
plea, by denying that the defendant paid it: Or he may 
allege new matter in contradiction to the defendant's 
plea; as when the defendant pleads no award made, 
the plaintiff may reply, and ſet forth an actual award, 
and aſſign a breach: 87 the replication may confeſs and 
avoid the plea, by ſome new matter or diſtinction, con- 
ſiſtent with the plaintiff's former declaration; as in an 
act ion for treſpaſſing upon land whereof the plaintiff 
is ſeized, if the defendant ſhews a title to the land by 
deſcent, and that therefore he had a right to enter, 
and gives colour to the plaintiff, the plaintiff may ei- 
ther traverſe and totally deny the fact of the deſcent; 
or he may confeſs and avoid it, by replying, that true 
it is that ſuch deſcent happened, but that fince the de- 
ſcent the defendant himſelf demiſed the lands to the 
plaintiff for term of life. To the replication the de- 
fendant may rejoin, or put in an anſwer called a rejoin- 
der. The plaintiff may anſwer the rejoinder by a ſar- 
rejoinder; upon which the defendant may rebut, and 
the plaintiff anſwer him by a fur. rebutter. Which 
pleas, replications, rejoinders, ſur-rejoinders, rebutters, 
and ſur-rebutters anſwer to the exceptio, replicatio, du- 
plicatio, triplicatio, and guadruplicatio, of the Roman 
laws. 

The whole of this proceſs is denominated the plead- 
ing; in the ſeveral ſtages of which it mult be "nay 
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obſerved, not to depart or vary from the title or defence 
which the party has once infifted on. For this (which 
is called a departure in pleading) might occafion end- 
leſs altercation. Therefore the replication muſt ſup- 
port the declaration, and the rejoinder muft ſupport the 
plea, without departing out of it. As in the caſe of 
pleading no award made in conſequence of a bond of 
arbitration, to which the plaintiff replies, ſetting forth 
an actual award; now the defendent cannot rejoin that 
he hath performed this award, for ſuch rejoinder would 
be an entire departure for his original plea, which al- 
leged that no ſuch award was made : therefore he has 
now no other choice, but to traverſe the fat of the re- 
plication, or elſe to demur upon the law of it. 
Again, all duplicity in pleading muſt be avoided. 
Every plea muſt be ſimple, entire, connected, and con- 
firmed to one ſingle point: it muſt never be entangled 
with a variety of diſtin& independent anſwers to the 
ſame matter; which moſt require as many different re- 


plies, and introduce a multitude of iſſues upon one and 


the ſame diſpute. For this would often embarraſs the 
jury, and ſometimes the court itſelf, and at all events 
would greatly enhance the expence of the parties. Yet 
it frequently is expedient to plead in ſuch a manner as 
to avoid any implied admiſſion of a fact, which cannot 
with propriety or ſafety be poſitively affirmed or denied. 
And this may be done by what is called a proteftation ; 
whereby the party interpoſes an oblique allegation or 
deaial of ſome fact, proteſting (by the gerund, prote- 


ſtando) that ſuch a matter does or does not exift; and 


at the ſame time avoiding a direct affirmation pr de- 


nial. Sir Edward Coke hath defined a proteſtation 
5 the pithy diale& of that age) to be“ an exclu- 
ion of a concluſion.” For the uſe of it is, to fave the 
party from being concluded with reſpect to ſome fact 
or circumſtance which cannot be directly affirmed or 
denied without falling into duplicity of pleading; and 
which yet, if he did not thus enter his proteſt, he might 
be deemed to have tacitly waved or admitted. Thus, 
while tenure in villenage ſubſiſted, if a villein had 


brought an action againſt his lord, and the lord was 


inclined to try the merits of the demand, and at the 
ſame time to prevent any conclufion againſt himſelf 


that he had waved his ſigniory; be could not in this 


caſe both plead affirmatively that the plaintiff was his 
villein, and alſo take iſſue upon the demand; for then 
his plea would have been double, as the former alone 
would have been a good bar to the action: but he 
might have alleged the villenage of the plaintiff by 
way of proteſtation, and then have denied the demand. 
By this means the future vaſſalage of the plaintiff was 
ſaved to the defendant, in caſe the iſſue was found in 
his (the defendant's) favour; for the proteſtat ion pre- 
vented that concluſion which would otherwiſe have re- 
ſalted from the reſt of his defence, that he had enfran- 
chiſcd the plaintiff, ſince no villein could maintain a 
civil action againſt his lord. So alſo if a defendant, 


by way of inducement to the point of his defence, al- 


leges (among other matters) a particular mode of ſci- 
ſin or tenure which the plaintiff is unwilling to admit, 
and yet deſires to take iſſue on the principal point of 
the defence, he muſt deny the ſeiſin or tenure by way 
of proteſtation, and then traverſe the defenſive matter, 
So, laltly, if an award be ſet forth by the plaintiff, 
and he cau aſſign a breach in one part of it (viz. the 
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non-payment of a ſum of money) and yet is a&.; 
admit the performance of the ___ the . 
aver in general a non-performance of any part of * 
leſt ſomething ſhould appear to have been performed: 
he may ſave to himſelf any advantage he might here. 
after make of the general non · performance, by alle * 
that by proteſtation, and plead only the non-payment 
of the money. | ; 
In any ſtage of the pleadings, when either fide ad. 
vances or affirms any new matter, he uſually (as was 
ſaid) avers it to be true; “ and this he is ready to ve. 
rify.” On the other hand, when either fide traverſes 
or denies the facts pleaded by his antagoniſt, he uſuall 
tenders an ye, as it is called; the language of which 
is different according to the party by whom it is ten. 
dered: for if the traverſe or denial comes from the de. 
fendant, the iſſue is tendered in this manner, „And of 
this he puts himſelf upon the country,” thereby ſub. 
mitting himſelf to the judgment of his peers: but if 
the traverſe lies upon the plaintiff, he tenders the iſſue 
or prays the er of the peers againſt the deſen · 
dant in another form; thus, And this he prays may 
be inquired of by the country.” 
But if either fide (as, for inſtance, the defendant) 
leads a ſpecial negative plea, not traverſing or deny- 
ing any thing that was before alleged, but diſcloſing 
ſome new negative matter; as where the ſuit is on a 
bond conditioned to perform an award, and the de. 
fendant pleads, negatively, that no award was made; 
he tenders no iſſue upon this plea, becauſe it does not 
yet appear whether the fact will be diſputed, the plain- 
tiff not having yet aſſerted the exiſtence of any award: 
but when the plaintiff replies, and ſets forth an actual 
ſpecific award, if then the defendant traverſes the re- 
1 and denies the making of any ſuch award, 
e then, and not before, tenders an ifſue to the plaintiff, 
For when, in the courſe of pleading, they come to 2 
point which is affirmed on ode fide and denied on the 
other, they are then ſaid to be at iſſue; all their de- 
bates being at laſt contracted into a ſingle point, which 
muſt now be determined either in favour of the plain- 
tiff or of the defendant. See the article Is$vs, in the 
APPENDIX. 1 95 
PLEASURE and Pain, fays Mr Locke, are ſimple 
ideas which we receive both from ſenſation and refiec- 
tion; theſe being thoughts of the mind, as well as sen. 
ſations accompanied with pleaſure and pain. Sce Mi. 
TAPHYSICS, n* 71, 72. ; 
PLEBEIAN, any perſon of the rank of the com- 
mon people. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the an- 
cient Romans, who were divided into fenators, patni- 
cians, and plebeians. The diſtinction was made by 
Romulus the_founder of the city ; who confined a) 
dignities, civil, military, and ſacerdotal, to the rank * 
of patricians. But, to prevent the ſeditions which ſuch 
a diſlinction might produce through the price of the 
higher order and the envy of the lower, be endeavour 
ed to engage them to one another by reciprocal Us 
and obligations. Every plebeian was allowed to _ 
out of the body of the partricians, a protector, w 1 
ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt him with his intereſt - 
ſubſtance, and to defend him from oppreſſion. Thele 


protectors were called patrons ; the protected, on 
It was the duty of the patron to draw up the con: 


of the clients, to extricate them out of ther 5 
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; lexities, and to guard their ignorance 
= — — . — of the erafty. On the other hand, 
ſentude· if the patron was poor, his elients were obliged to con- 
tribute to the portions of his daughters, the payment 
of bis debts, and the ranſom of him and his children 
if they happened to be taken in war. The client and 
atron could neither accuſe, nor bear witneſs againſt 
*ach other; and if either of them was convicted of ha- 
ving violated this law, the crime was equal to that of 
treaſon, and any one might with impunity ſlay the of. 
fender as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal 
ods, For more than 600 years, we find no diſſenſions 
nor jealouſies between the patrons and their clients ; 
not even in the times of the republic, when the peo- 


ple frequently mutinied againſt the great and power- 


fol. * 

PLEDGE, ( Plegius), in common law, a ſurety, or 
gage, either real or perſonal, which the plaintift or 
demandant is to find for his proſecuting the ſuit. 

The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for Fxanx Pledge, 
which ſee. | 

7 Prrpor, in drinking, denotes to warrant, or be 
ſurety to one, that he ſhall receive no harm while he is 
taking his draught.— The phraſe is referred by our 
antiquaries, to the practice of the Danes, heretofore in 
England, who frequently uſed to ſtab, or cut the throats 
of the natives, while they were 3 
PLEDGERY, or Precckav, in law, furetiſhip, 
or an undertaking or anſwering for another. 

PLEepGEs of Goods for money. See Pawn, in the 
APPENDIX. 

PLEDGET, Borsrra, or Compreſs, in ſurgery, a 
kind of flat tent laid over a wound, to imbibe the ſu- 
perfluous humours, and to keep it clean. 

PLEIADES, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſeven daugh- 
ters of Atlas king of Mauritania, and Pleione, were 
thus called from their mother. They were Maia, E- 
lera, Taygete, Aſterope, Merope, Halcyone, 
and Celceno : and were alſo called Atlantides, from 
their father Atlas. Theſe princeſſes were carried 
off by Buſiris, king of Egypt; but Hercules having 
conquered him, delivered them to their father: yet 
they afterwards ſuffered a new perſecution from Orion, 
who purſued them fiye years, till Jove, being prevail- 
ed on by their prayers, took them up into the hea- 
vens, where they form the conſtellation which bears 
their name. 

Petapes, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage of ſeven 
ftars, in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. 
They are thus called from the Greek mar, navi- 


_ of the rains and ſtorms that frequently riſe with 

1 = The Latins called them vergiliz, from ver, 
, pring ;”” becauſe of their riſing about the time of 

ne vernal equinox. The largeſt is of the third magni- 

tude, and is called Iucidæ pleiadum. 

_"LENARY, ſomething complete or full. Thus 

= ay the pope grants plenary indulgences; 4. e. full 

entire remiſſions of the penalties due to all fins. 

e InvvtGExE, 

or ENIPOTENTTIARY, a perſon veſted with full 

PI. — do any thing. See AngAssA Dok. 

i 1 the quality of a thing that is full, 

A 3 another, In medicine, it chiefly denotes 
dedundaney of blood and humours.. 
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gare, © to fail;” as being terrible to mariners, by 
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PLENUM, in phyſics, denotes, according to the Plenum, 
Carteſians, that ſtate of things wherein every part of Kons. 
ſpace is ſuppoſed to be full of matter, in oppoſition to 


A VACUUM, 


PLENUS rxos, a full ſſower; a term expreſſive of 
the higheſt degree of luxuriance in flowers. The pe- 
tals in full flowers are ſo multiplied as to exclude all 
the ſtamina, and frequently to choak up the female or- 
gan; ſo that ſuch flowers, although the moſt delight- 
ful to the eye, are both vegetable monſters, and, ac- 
cording to the ſexualiſts, vegetable eunuchs ; the un- 
natural increaſe of the petals conſtituting the firſt; the 
conſequent exeluſion of the ſtamina or male organs, 
the latter. | 

Flowers with more petals than one, are moſt liable 
to this, as well as the inferior degrees of luxuriance. 
The following are well known examples; ranunculus, 
anemone, marſh-marygold, columbine, fennel- flower, 
Poppy, pæony, pink, gilliflower, campion, viſcous 
campion, lily, crown imperial, tulip, narciſſus, roc- 
ket, mallow, Syrian mallow, apple, pear, peach, 
cherry, almond, myrtle, roſe, and ſtrawberry. 

Flowers with one petal, are more rarely fubje& to 
fullneſs ; that they are not, however, totally exemp- 
ted, appears from polianthus, hyacinth, primroſe, 
crocus, meadow-ſaffron, and thorn-apple, tho? Kra- 
mer has aſſerted that a full flower with one petal is a 
contradiction in terms. | 

In flowers with one petal, the mode of luxuriance, 
or impletion, is by a multiplication of the diviſions of 
the limb or upper part; in flowers with more pe- 
tals than one, by a multiplication of the petals or nec- 
tarium. 

To take a few examples. Columbine is rendered 
full in three different ways: 1. By the multiplication 
of its petals, and total excluſion of the nectaria; 
2. By the multiplication of the nectaria, and exclu- 
fion of the petals; or, 3. By ſuch an increaſe of the 
nectaria only as does not exclude the petals, between 
each of which are interjected three nectaria, placed 
one within another. Again, fennel-flower is render- 
ed full, by an increaſe of the nectatia only; narciſſus, 
either by a multiplication of its cup and petals, or of 
its cup only ; lark-ſpur, commonly by an increaſe of 
the petals, and excluſion of the ſpur, which is its nec- 
tarium. In ſaponaria concava anglica, the impletion 
is attended with the fingular effect of incorporating 
the petals, and reducing their number from five to- 
one; and in gelder roſe, the luxuriance is effected by 
an increaſe both in magnitude and number of the plain, 
wheel-ſhaped,. barren florets of the circumference or 
margin of the head of flowers; and an excluſion of 
all the bell-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets of the centre 
or diſk. | | 

Hitherto we have treated of plenitude in ſimple 
flowers only: the inſtance juſt now adduced ſeems to 
connect the different modes of impletion in them and 
compound flowers. Before proceeding further, how- 
ever, it will not be improper to premiſe, that as a 
fimple luxuriant flower is frequently, by beginners, 
miſtaken for a compound flower in a natural ſtate, ſuch 
flowers may always be diſtinguiſhed with certainty by 
this rule: That in ſimple flowers, however luxuriant, 
there is but one p/7i/lum, or female organ; whereas in 


compound flowers, each floret, or partial flower, is * 
niſhed: 


Plenus. niſhed with its own proper piſtillum. 
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Thos in hawk- 
weed, a compound flower, each flat or tongue-ſhaped 
floret in the agregate has its five ſtamina and naked 
ſeed ; which laſt is, in effect, its piſtillum 3; whereas, 
in a luxuriant lychnis, which is a ſimple flower, there 
is found only one piſtillum, or female organ, common 
to the whole. | 

In a compound radiated flower, which generally 

conſiſts of plain florets in the margin or radius, and 
tubular or hollow florets in the centre or diſc ; pleni- 
tude is effected either by an increaſe of the florets in 
the margin, and a total excluſion of thoſe in the diſc; 
which mode of luxuriance is termed impletion by the ra- 
dius, and reſembles what happens in the gelder-roſe : 
or by an elongation of the hollow florets in the centre, 
and a leſs profound diviſion of their brims ; which is 
termed impletion by the diſe. In the firſt niode of lux- 
uriance, the florets in the centre, which are always 
hermaphrodite or male, are entirely excluded; and in 
their place ſucceed florets ſimilar in ſex to thoſe of the 
radius. Now, as the florets in the margin of a radia- 
ted compound flower, are found to be always either 
female, that is, furniſhed with the piſtillum only; or 
nenter, that is, furniſhed with neither ſtamina nor pi- 
ſtillum; it is evident, that a radiated compound flower, 
filled by the radins, will either be entirely female, 
as in feverfew, daiſy, and African marygold ; or en- 
tirely neuter, as in ſun-flower, marygold, and cen- 
taury : hence it will always be eaſy to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
a luxuriant flower from a compound flower with plain 
florets in a natural ſtate ; as theſe florets are all her- 
maphrodite; that is, furniſhed with both ſtamina and 
piſtillum. Thus the full flowers of African marygold 
have each floret furniſhed with the piftillum or female 
organ only : the natural flowers of dandelion, which, 
Ike the former, is compoſed of plain florets, are fur- 
niſhed with both ſtamina and piſtillum. 

In the ſecond mode of luxuriance, termed impletion 
Ex the diſc, the florets in the margin ſometimes remain 
uachanged ; but moſt commonly adopt the figure of 
thoſe in the centre, without, however, ſuffering any 
alteration in point of ſex ; ſo that confuſion is leſs to 
be apprehended from this- mode of luxuriance than 
from the former; beſides, the length to whieh the flo- 
rets in the centre run out is of itſelf a ſufficient di- 
ſtinction, and adapted to excite at once an idea of lux- 
eriance, Daiſy, feverfew, and African marygold, 
exhibit inſtances of this as well as of the former mode 
of impletion. 

In luxuriant compound flowers with plain florets, 
the femiſtaſculgſi of Tournefort, the ſligma or ſummit 
of the ſtyle in each floret is lengthened, and the ſeed- 

| buds are enlarged and diverge ; by which characters 
iuch flowers may always be diſtinguiſhed from flowers 
of the ſame kind in a natural ſtate. Scorzonera, nipple- 
wort, and goat's-beard, furniſh frequent inſtances of 
the plenitude alluded to. | 

Laſtly, the impletion of compound flowers with tu- 
bular or hollow florets, the floſculoſi of Tournefort, 
icems to obſerve the ſame rules as that of radiated 
flowers juſt delivered. In everlaſting-flower, the xe- 
ranthemum of Linnæus, the impletion is ſingular, be- 
ing effected by the enlargement and expanſion of the 
inward chaffy ſcales of the calix. Theſe ſcales, which 


become coloured, are greatly augmented in length, ſo 
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as to overtop the florets, which are ſcarce larger than 
thoſe of the ſame flower in a natural ſtate. The florets | 
too in the margin, which in the natural flower are ſe. 
male, become, by luxuriance, barren; that js; are de. 0 
E of the piſtillum; the ſtyle, which was very ſhort 
preads, and is of the length of the chaffy ſcales; and 
its ſummits, formerly two in number, are metamorpho- 
ſed into one. | | : 
Full flowers are more eafily referred to their reſpec 
tive genera in methoJs founded upon the calix, as the 
flower-cup generally remains unaffected by this higheſt 
degree of luxuriance. I | 
PLEONASM, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we 
uſe words ſeemingly ſuperfluous, in order to expreſs a 
thought with the greater energy; ſuch as, „I ſaw it 
with my own eyes,” &c, Sce OraTory, ne 64. 
PLETHORA, in medicine, from g, « pleni. 
tude.” A plethora is when the veſſels are too mach 
loaded with fluids. The plethora may be ſanguine or 
ſerous. In the firſt there is too much craſſamentum in 
the blood, in the latter too little. In a ſanguine ple. 
thora there is danger of a fever, inflammation, apo. 
plexy, rupture of the blood-veſſels, obſtricted ſeere- 
tions, &c.: In a ſerous, a dropſy, &c. A rarefaQion 
of the blood produces all the effects of a plethora; it 
may accompany a plethora, and ſhould be diſtinguiſh- 
ed therefrom. Mr Bromfield obſerves, that a ſanguine 
plethora may thus be known to be preſent by the 
pulſe. An artery overcharged with blood is as inca- 
pable of producing a ſtrong full pulſe, as one that con- 
tains a deficient quantity; in both caſes, there will be 
a low and weak pulſe. To diſtinguiſh rightly, the 
pulſe muſt not be felt with one or two fingers on the 
carpal artery; but if three or four fingers cover a con- 
ſiderable length of the artery, and we preſs hard for 
ſome time on it, and then ſuddenly raiſe all theſe fin- 
gers except that which is neareſt to the patient's hand, 
the influx of the blood, if there is a plethora, will be 
ſo rapid as to raiſe the other finger, and make us ſen- 
ſible of the fulneſs. The ſanguine plethora is relie- 
ved by bleeding; the ſerous by purging, diuretics, and 
ſweating. N 
PLEURA, in anatomy, a thin membrane covering 
the inſide of the thorax. See AxaTony, n* 377- 
PLEURONECTES, in ichthyology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of thoracici. Both eyes are on 
the ſame fide of the head; there are from four to bye 
rays in the gill- membrane; the body is compreſſed; 
the one ſide reſembling the back, the other the belly. 
There are 17 ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable are, 
1. The hippogloſſus, or holibut. This is the largelt 
of the genus: ſome have been taken in our ſeas weigh- 
ing from 100 to 300 pounds; but much larger ate 
found in thoſe of Newfoundland, Greenland, and Ice- 
land, where they are taken with a hook and line 18 
very deep water. They are part of the food of the 
Grcenlanders, who cut them into large flips, and dry 7 
them in the ſun. They are common in the London 
markets, where they are expoſed to ſale cut into large 
pieces. They are very coarſe eating, except1"g — 
part which adheres to the ſide- fins, which is extreme 
fat and delicious, but ſurfeiting. They are the = 
voracious of all flat fiſh. There have been inſtance 
of their ſwallowing the lead weight at the end 0 


line, with which the ſcamen were ſounding tbe * 
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: h, is the narroweſt of any of this genus except 
* It is perfectly ſmooth, and free from ſpines 
eicher above or below. The colour of the upper part 
is duſky 3 beneath, of a pure white. We do not count 
the rays of the fins in this genus; not only becauſe 
they are ſo numerous, but becauſe nature hath given 
to eac ſpecies characters ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them 
by. Theſe flat fiſh ſwim. ſidewnys ; for which reaſon 
Linnzus hath ſtyled them pleuroneder. 

2. The platefſa, or plaiſe, are very common on 
moſt of our coaſts, and ſometimes taken of the weight 
of 15 pounds; but they ſeldom reach that frze, one 
of eight or nine pounds being reckoned a large fiſh. 
The beſt and largeſt are taken off Rye on the coaſt 
of Suſſex, and alſo off the Dutch coaſts, They ſpawn 
in the beginning of February. They are very flat, 
and much more ſquare than the preceding. Behind 
the left eye is a row of fix tubercles, that reaches 
to the commencement of the lateral line. The upper 
part of the body and fins is of a clear brown, marked 
with large bright orange-coloured ſpots : the belly is 
white, | 

. 3. The fleſus, or flounder, inhabits every part of 
of the Britiſh ſea, and even frequents our rivers at a 
great diſtance from the ſalt waters; and for this rea- 
ſon ſome writers call it the paſſer fluviatilis, It never 
grows large in our rivers, but is reckoned ſweeter than 
thoſe that live in the ſea, It is inferior in fize to the 
plaiſe, ſeldom or never weighing more than fix pounds. 
It may very eafily be diſtinguiſhed from the plaiſe, 
or any other fiſh of this genus, by a row of ſharp 
{mall ſpines that ſurround its upper fides, and are pla- 
ced juſt at the junction of the fins with the body. 
Another row marks the ſide- line, and runs half way 
down the back. The colour of the upper part of the 
body is a pale brown, ſometimes marked with a few 
obſcure ſpots of dirty yellow : the belly is white. 

4. The limanda, or dab, is found with the other 
ſpecies, but is leſs common. It is in beſt ſeaſon du- 
ring February, March, and April: they ſpawn in 
May and June, and become flabby and watery the 
reſt of ſummer. They are ſuperior in goodneſs to the 
plaiſe and flounder, but far inferior in ſize. It is ge- 
nerally of an uniform brown colour on the upper fide, 
though ſometimes clouded with a darker. The ſcales 
are ſmall and rough, which is a character of this ſpe- 
r The lateral line is extremely ineurvated at the 

©ginning, then goes quite ſtraight to the tail. The 
lower part of the body is white. 

5. The ſolea, or ſole, is found on all our coaſts; 
* thoſe on the weſtern ſhores are much ſuperior in 

to thoſe of the north. On the former they are 
— 2 of the weight of ſix or ſeven pounds, 
wards | 
e 

hey are uſually taken in the trawl A hey k 
much at the bottom, and f — | fo al 0 1 m 1 
e eed on ſmall ſhell-fiſh. It 
other of the genus Th  irides joe — OT 
pil of a bright fapphirine cee; dhe Crates ur fl l 
and very rough: 3g rine colour : the ſcales are ſmall, 
deep ol By: 'S + the upper part of the body is of a 
"vn raed. tne tip of one of the pectoral fins, black; 
tra: part of the body, white: the lateral line is 


| Ong the tail rounded at the end. It is a fiſh of a 
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very delicate flavour; but the ſmall ſoles are much ſu - Pleuronec- 


tes. 


perior in goodneſs to large ones. By the ancient laws 
of the Cinque Ports, no one was to take ſoles from the 
1ſt of November to the 15th of March; neither was 
any body to fiſh from ſun · ſetting to ſun-rifing, that 
the fiſh might enjoy their night-food. The chief fiſh- 
ery for them is at Brixham in Torbay. 

6. The maximus, or turbot, grows to a very large 
fize ; Mr Pennant has ſeen them of 23 pounds weight, 
but has heard of ſome that weighed 30. They are 
taken chiefly off the north coaſt of England, and others 
off the Dutch coalt. 

The large turbots, and ſeveral other kinds of flat 
fiſh, are taken by the hook and line, for they lie in 
deep water: the method of taking them in wares, or 
ſtaked nets, is too precarious to be depended on for 
the ſupply of our great markets, becauſe it is by mere 
accident that the great fiſh ſtray into them, The fol- 
lowing is the method of fiſhing for turbot followed at 
Scarborough : When they go out to fiſh, each perſon 
is provided with. three lines. Each man's lines are 
*. upon a flat oblong piece of wicker- work ; 
the hooks being baited, and placed very regularly in 
the centre of the coil. Each line is furniſhed with 14 
ſcore of hooks, at the diſtance of fix feet two inches 
from each other. The hooks are faſtened to the lines 
upon ſneads of twiſted horſe-hair, 27 inches in length. 
When fiſhing, there are always three men in each 
coble ; and conſequently nine of theſe lines are faſtened 
together, and uſed as one line, extending in length 
near three miles, and furniſhed with 2520 hooks. An 
anchor and a buoy are fixed at the firſt end of the line, 
and one more of each at the end of each man's lines ; 
in all four anchors, which are commonly perforated 
tones, and four buoys made of leather or cork. The 
line is always laid acroſs the current. The tides of 
flood and ebb continue an equal time upon our coaſt ; 
and, when undiſturbed by winds, run each way about 
fix hours. They are ſo rapid, that the fiſhermen can 
only ſhoot and haul their lines at the turn of tide ; and 
therefore the lines always remain upon the ground 
about ſix hours. The ſame rapidity of tide prevents 
their uſing hand-lines ; and therefore two pf the peo- 
ple commonly wrap themſelves in the ſail, and ſleep, 
while the other keeps a ſtrict look-out, for fear of 
being run down by ſhips, and to obſerve the weather. 
For ſtorms often riſe ſo ſuddenly, that it is with ex- 
treme difficulty they can ſometimes eſcape to the ſhore, 
leaving their lines behind. The coble is 20 feet 6 
inches long, and 5 feet extreme breadth. It is about 
one ton burden, rowed with three pair of ores, and 
admirably conftruQed for the purpoſe of encountering 
a mountainous ſea : they hoiſt fail when the wind ſuits. 
The five-men boat is 40 feet long and 15 broad, and 
of 25 tons burden; it is ſo called, though navigated 
by ſix men and a boy, becauſe one of the men 1s com- 
monly hired to cook, &c. and does not ſhare in the 
profits with the other five. All our able fiſhermen go 
in theſe boats to the herring-fiſhery at Yarmouth the 
latter end of September, and return about the middle 
of November. The boats are then laid up until the 
beginning of Lent ; at which time they go off in them 
to the edge of the Dogger, and other places, to fiſh 
for turbot, cod, ling, ſkaits, &c. They always take 
two cobles on board; and when they come upon their 
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fiſh in the ſame manner as thoſe do who go from the 
ſhore in a coble ; with this difference only, that here 
each man is provided with double the quantity of lines, 
and inſtead of waiting the return of tide in the coble, 
return to the boat and bait their other lines; thus 
hawling one ſet, and ſhooting another every turn of 
tide, They commonly run into harbour twice a-week 
to deliver their fiſh. The five-men boat is decked at 
each end, but open in the middle, and has two large 
lug-ſails. The beſt bait for all kinds of fiſh is freſh 
herring cut in pieces of a proper ſize; and notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid to the contrary, they are 
taken here at any time in the winter, and all the ſpring, 
whenever the fiſhermen put down their nets for that 
purpoſe. The five-men boats always take ſome nets 
for that end. Next to herrings are the leſſer lam- 
Preys, which come all 'winter by land-carriage from 


adcaſter. The Dutch alſo uſe theſe fiſh as baits in 


the turbot fiſhery, and purchaſe annually from the 
Thames fiſhermen as much as amounts to 700 l. worth 
for that purpoſe. The next baits in eſteem are ſmall 
haddocks cut in pieces, ſand-worms, muſcles, and lim- 
pets (called here n and, laſtly, when none of 
theſe can be had, they uſe bullock's liver. The hooks 
uſed here are much ſmaller than thoſe employed at 
Iceland and Newfoundland. Experience has ſhewn, 
that the larger fiſh will take a living ſmall one upon 
the hook, ſooner than any bait that can be put on; 
therefore they uſe ſuch as the ſmall fiſh can fwallow. 
The hooks are two inches and an half long in the 
ſhank, and near an inch wide between the ſhank and the 
Point. The line is made of ſmall cording, and is al- 
ways tanned before it is uſed. | 
Turbots, and all the rays, are extremely delicate 
in their choice of baits. - If a piece of herring or had- 
dock has been 12 hours out of the fea, and then uſed 
as bait, they will not touch it. This ſpecies is 
of a remarkable ſquare form: the colour of the up- 
per part of the body is cinereous, marked with num- 
bers of black ſpots of different ſizes: the belly is 
white; the ſkio is without ſcales, but greatly wrink- 
iced, and mixed with ſmall ſhort ſpines, diſperſed with- 
out any order, 

PLEXUS, among anatomiſts, a bundle of ſmall 
veſſels interwoven in the form of net · work: thus a 
eongeries of veſfels within the brain is called plexus 
choroides, reticularis, or retiformis. See ANATOMY, 
n 397, c. | | 

A plexus of nerves is an union of two or more 
nerves, forming a ſort of ganglion or knot. 

PLICA yroLoxica, in medicine, a diſeafe of the 
hair, almoſt peculiar to Poland and Lithugnia; and 
hence denominated polonica. It conſiſts of a preter- 
natural bulk of the hair, which being firmly congluti- 
nated and wrapped vp in inextricable knots, and ex- 
tended to a monſtrous length, affords a very unſeemly 
ſpectacle. When theſe are cut off, the blood is dif- 
charged from them, the head racked with pain, the tight 
2mpaired, and the patient's life frequently endangered. 

This diſorder is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſordid 
and naſty manner of life to which theſe people are ad- 
dicted, and from an hereditary fault conveyed from 
the parents, which conſiſts in too great a bulk of the 
pores aud bulbous hairs under the ſkin of the head: 
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hence the thick and glutinous nutritious juice, produ- 
ced by their coarſe aliments and impure waters, is 


through their pores, produces this terrible diſeaſe, 

A perfect method of curing this diſorder is un. 
known; undoubtedly becauſe, in thoſe parts of Po. 
land in which this diſeaſe is endemial, there have been 
few phyſicians who, from what is commonly known 
of the nature and cure of the plica polonioa, haye 
been able to lay down a Wa and judicioug plan 
for treating it. It is certain, that purging and vene. 
ſection are fo far from being beneficial in this diſorder. 
der, that they often prove hurtful, by throwing the 
peccant humours into violent commotions, and more 
effectually diſtributing them through the whole body, 
It is therefore molt ſafe and expedient to ſolicit the 
peccant matter to the haire, to which it naturally 
tends: and this intention, Senertus ſays, is moſt ef- 
fectually anſwered by lotions of bear's- breech. 

PLINTH, o&LE, or o&Lo, in architecture, a flat 
ſquare member, in the form of a brick. It is uſed as 
the foundation of columns, being that flat ſquare table 
under the moulding of the baſe and pedeſtal at the 
bottom of the whole order. It ſeems to have been 
originally intended to keep the bottom of the original 
wooden pillars from rotting. Vitruvius alſo calls the 
tuſcan abacus plinth. | | 

Prix ruh of a Statue, &c. is a baſe, either flat, round, 
or ſquare, that ſerves to ſupport it. 

Prixru of a Wall, denotes two or three rows of 
bricks advancing out from a wall; or, in general, any 
flat high moulding, that ſerves in a front-wall to mark 
the floors, to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall, or the lar- 
mier of a chimney. 

PLINY the ELlvesx, or Czcilius Plinius Secundus, 
one of the moſt learned men of ancient Rome, was 
deſcended from an illuſtrious family, and born at Ve- 
rona. He bore arms in a diſtinguiſhed poſt ; was one 
of the college of Augurs ; became intendant of Spain; 
and was employed in ſeveral important affairs by Vel- 
paſian and Titus, who honoured him with their e- 
fteem. The eruption of Mount Veſuvius, which hap- 
pened in the year 79, proved fatal to him. His ne- 
phew, Pliny the Younger, relates the circumſtances 
of that dreadful eruption, and the death of his uncles, 
in a letter to Tacitus. Pliny the Elder wrote a Na. 
tural Hiftory in 37 books, which is ſtill extant, and 
has had many editions; the moſt eſteemed of which 
is that of Father Hardouin, printed at Paris in 1723 
in two volumes folio. 

Pliny, the Younger, nephew of the former, #3 
born in the ninth year of Nero, and the 62d of Chrilt, 
at Novocomum, a town upon the lake Larius, near 
which he bad ſeveral beautiful villas. Czcilivs 5 
tbe name of his father, and Plinius Secundus ey 
his mother's brother, who adopted him. He brovg k 
into the world with him fine parts and an elegant 
taſte, which he did not fail to cultivate early ; for, ® 
he tells us himſelf, he wrote a Greek tragedy #t It 
years of age. He loſt his father when he was you"B” 
and bad the famous Virginius for his tutor 9 ge 
dian, whom he has ſet in a glorious light. _ af 
quented the ſchools of the rhetoricians, | and oh 
Quintilian ; for whom he ever after entertaine 0 0g 
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s daughter at her marriage. He was in his 
1500 —5 — his uncle died; and it was then that 
he began to plead in the forum, which was the uſual 
road to dignities. About a year after, he aſſumed 
the military character, and went into Syria with the 
commiſſion of tribune: but this did not ſuit his taſte 
any more than it had done Tully's ; and therefore we 
6nd him returning after a campaign or two. He tells 
us, that in his paſſage homewards he was detained 
by contrary winds at the iſland Icaria, and bow he 
employed himſelf in making verſes: he enlarges in the 
ſame place upon his poetical exercitations ; yet poetry 
was not the ſhining part of his character, any more 
than it had been of Tully's. f 
Upon his return from Syria, he married a wife, and 
ſettled at Rome: it was in the reign of Domitian. 
During this moſt perilous time, he continued to plead 
in the forum, where he was diſtinguiſhed not more by 
his uncommon abilities and eloquence, than by his 
reat reſolution and courage, which enabled. him to 
ſpeak boldly, when none elſe durſt ſcarcely ſpeak at 
all, On theſe accounts he was often fingled out by 
the ſenate, to defend the plundered provinces againſt 
their oppreſſive governors, and to manage other cau- 
ſes of a like important and dangerous nature. One 
of theſe was for the province of Bœtica, in their pro- 
ſecution of Bæbius Maſſa; in which he acquired ſo 
general an applauſe, that the emperor Nerva, then a 
private man, and in baniſhment at Tarentum, wrote 
him a letter, in which he congratulated not only Pli- 
ny, but the age which had produced an example ſo 
much in the ſpirit of the ancients. Pliny relates this 
affair in a letter to Cornelius Tacitus; and he was fo 
pleaſed with it himſelf, that he could not help intreat- 
ing this friend to record it in his hiſtory. He in- 
treats him, however, with infinitely more modeſty than 
Tally had intreated Lucceius upon the ſame occafion : 
and though he might imitate Cicero in the requeſt, as 
he profeſſes to have conſtantly ſet that great man be- 
tore bim for a model, yet he took care not to tranſ- 
greſs the bounds of decency in his manner of making 
it. He obtained the offices of queſtor and tribune, 
and luckily went unhurt through the reign of Domi- 
tian: there is, however, — to ſuppoſe, if that 
emperor had not died juſt as he did, that Pliny would 
have ſhared the fate of many other great men ; for he 
tells us himſelf, that his name was afterwards found 
in Domitian's tablets, among the number of thoſe who 
were deſtined to deſtruQion. 
He loft his wife in the beginning of Nerva's reign, 
and ſoon after took his beloved cf hurnia, of whom 
we read ſo much in his Epiſtles, He had not however 
any children by any of his wives: and hence we find 
im thanking Trajan for the jus trium liberorum, which 
5 aftewards obtained of that emperor for his friend 
uetonius Tranquillus. He hints alſo, in his letter of 
thanks to Trajan, that he had been twice married in 
_ reign of Domitian, He was promoted to the con- 
ry by Trajan in the year 100, when he was 38 years 
l age; and in this office pronounced that famous pa- 
negyrie, which has ever fince been admired, as well 


Pliny- 


1 5 8 coptoulneſs of the topics, as the elegance of ad- 
N = de ben he was elected augur, and afterwards 
oy proconſul of Bithynia, from whence be wrote to 
0 Van that curious leiter concerning the primitive 
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Chriſtians; which, with Trajan's reſcript, is happily 
extant among his Epiſtles. Pliny's letter, as Mr Mel- 
moth obſerves in a note upon the paſſage, is eſteemed 
as almoſt the only genuine monument of ceclefiaſtical 
antiquity relating to the times immediately ſucceeding 
the apoſtles, it being written at moſt not above 40 years 
after the death of St Paul. It was preſerved by the 
Chriſtians themſelves, as a clear and unſuſpicious evi- 
dence of the purity of their doctrines; and is frequent- 
ly appealed to by the early writers of the chorch a- 
—— the calumnies of their adverſaries. It is not 
newn what became of Pliny after his return from Bi- 
thynia ; whether he lived at Rome, or what time he 
ſpent at his conntry-houſes. Antiquity is alſo filegt 
as to the time of his death: but it is conjectured that 
he died either a little before or ſoon after that excel- 
cellent prince, his admired Trajan; that is, about the 
year of Chriſt 116. 

Pliny was one of the greateſt wits, and one of the 
worthieſt men, among the ancients, He had fine parts, 
which he cultivated to the utmoſt; and he accompliſh- 
ed himſelf with all the various kinds of knowledge 
which could ſerve to make him either uſeful or agree- 
able. He wrote and publiſhed a great number of 
things ; but nothing has eſcaped the wreck of time, 
except the books of Letters, and the panegyric vpon 
Trajan. This has ever been conſidered as a maſter- 
piece: and if he has, as ſome think, almaſt exhauſted 
all the ideas of perfection in a prince, and gone per- 
haps a little beyond the truth, yet it is allowed that 
no panegyriſt was ever poſſeſſed of a finer ſubjea, and 
on which he might better indulge in all the flow of elo- 
quence, without incurring the ſuſpicion of flattery and 
lies. His letters ſeem to have been intended for the 
2 and in them he may be conſidered as writing 

is own memoirs. Every epiſtle is a kind of hiſtorical 
ſketch, wherein we have a view of him in ſome ſtriking 
attitude, either of active or contemplative life. In 
them are preſerved anecdotes of many eminent perſons, 
whoſe works are come down to us, as Suetonius, Si- 
lius Italicus, Martial, Tacitus, and Quintilian; and of 
curious things, which throw great light upon the hi- 
ſtory of thoſe times. They are written with great po- 
liteneſs and ſpirit; and if they abound: too much in 
turn and metaphor, we muft impute it to that dege- 
neracy of taſte which was then accompanying the de- 

enerate manners of Rome. Pliny however ſeems to 
— preſerved himſelf in this latter reſpect from the 
general contagion: whatever the manners of the Ro- 
mans were, his were pure and incorrupt. His wri- 
tings breathe a ſpirit of tranſcendent goodneſs and hu- 
manity: his only imperfection is, he was too deſirous 
that the public and poſterity ſhould know how humane 
and good he was. We have two elegant Engliſh tranſ- 
lations of his Epiſtles; the one by Mr Melmoth, and 
the other by Lord Orrery. 

PLOCE. See OrarToxr, n* 67. 

PLOT (Dr Robert), a learned antiquarian and phi- 
loſopher, was born at Sutton- barn, in the pariſh of Bor- 
den in Kent, in the year 1641, and ſtudied in Mag- 
dalen-ball, and afterwards in univerſity- college, Ox- 
ford, In 1682 he was elected ſecretary of the Royal 
Society, and publiſhed the Philoſophichal Tranſactions 
from No 143 to Ne 166 incluſive. The next year Elias 
Aſhmole, Eſq; appointed him firſt keeper of his mu- 
35 D 2 ſeum, 
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Plot, 

Plotinus. minated him firſt profeſſor of chemiſtry in that univer- 
fity. In 1687 he was made ſecretary to the Earl Mar- 
ſhal, and the following year received the title of hie- 
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ſcum, and about the ſame time the vice · chancellor no- 


riographer to King James II. In 1690 he reſigned his 
profeflorſhip of chemiſtry, and likewiſe his place of 
keeper of the muſeum, to which he preſented a very 
large collection of natural curioſities; which were thoſe 
he had deſcribed in his hiſtories of Oxfordſhire and 
Staffordſhire: the former publiſhed at Oxford in 1677, 
folio, and reprinted with additions and eorrections in 


1705; and the latter was printed in the ſame fize in 


1686, In January 1694-5, Henry Howard, Earl 
Marſhal, nominated him Mobray-herald extraordinary; 
two days after which he was conſtituted regiſter of the 
court of honour ; and, on the goth of April 1696, he 
died of the ſtone at his houſe in Borden. 

As Dr Plot delighted in natural hiftory, the above 
works were deſigned as eſſays towards a Natural Hi- 
ſtory of England; and he had aQually formed a 
of travelling through as 4 and Wales for that pur- 
pole. He accordingly drew up a plan of his ſcheme 
in a letter to the learned Biſhop Fell; which is inſert- 
ed at the end of the ſecond volume of Leland's Itine- 
rary, of the edition of 1744. Beſides the above works, 
he publiſhed De origine fontium tentamen philoſopht- 
cum, 8vo. and nine papers in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. 

PLor, in dramatic poetry, is ſometimes uſed for the 
fable of a tragedy or comedy ; but more particularly 
the knot or intrigue, which makes the embarras of any 
piece. See Pokrax. 

Pror, in ſurveying, the plan or draught of any 
field, farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an inſtrument, 
and laid down in the proper figure and dimenſions. 

PLOTINUS, a Platonie philoſopher in the third 
century, His genius was greatly ſuperior to the 
vulgar herd of philoſophers, and was very fingular 
and extraordinary. At 28 years of age he had a 
ttrong defire to ſtudy philoſophy, on which occafion 
he was recommended to the molt famous profeſſors of 
Alexandria, He was not ſatisfied with their lectures; 
but, vpon hearing thoſe of Ammonius, he confeſſed 
that this was the man he wanted, He ſtudied for 11 
years under that excellent mafter, and then went to 
hear the Perfian and Indian philoſophers. He after- 
wards read leQures of philoſophy at Rome ; and in 
the goth year of his age, Porphyry became his diſ- 
ciple. Porphyry being reſolved to have every thing 
fully exptained, Plotinus, to give him that ſatisfaction, 
was induced to write many books; 24 of which he 
compoſed during the fix years that Porphyry was his 
Giiciple ; and theſe, added to 21 that he had written 
before Porphyry's arrival, with nine he compoſed af- 
ter Porphyry's leaving Rome, made in all 54 books, 
which are divided into fix Enneades, and are all upon 
very abſtruſe ſubjects. However, we may diſcover in 
them the traces of a fruitful, elevated, vaſt, and pe- 
netrating genius, and a cloſe method of reaſoning. The 
Romans had a bigh veneration for him; and he paſſed 
for a man of ſuch judgment and virtue, that many per- 
{ons of both ſexes, when they found themſelves dying, 
intruſted him, as a kind of guardian angel, with the care 
of their eſtates and children. He was the arbiter of 


numberleſs law-ſuits ; aud conſlantly behaved with ſuch 
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humanity and rectitude of mind,that he did not crexte 
himſelf one enemy during the 26 years be refided in 
Rome. He, however, did not meet with the ſame jn. 


ſtice from all of bis own profſeffion; for a philoſopher e 


Alexandria, being envious of his glory, uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours, though in vain, to ruin him. The empe- 
ror Gallienus, and the empreſs Salonina, had 2 very 
high regard for him ; and, dad it not been for the op. 
poſition of ſome jealous courtiers, they would have had 
the city of Campania rebuik, and given to him with 
the territory belonging to it, to eſtabliſh a colony of 
philoſophers, and to have it governed by the ideal laws 
of Plato's commonwealth. laboured under various 
diſorders during the laſt yedt of his life, which obliged 
him to leave Rome, when he was carried to Campa. 
nia to the heirs of one of his friends, who furniſhed 
him with every thing neceſſary ; and there he died in 
the year 270, aged 66. His 54 books are printed in 
Greek, with a Latin verfion, contents, and an analy. 
fis of each book, by Marcillus Ficinus. His life wag 
written by Porpbyry, the moſt illuſtrious of his diſciples, 

PLOUGH, in agriculture, a machine for turning 
up the ſoil, contrived to ſave the time, labour, and ex- 
3 ö pains” inſlrument, muſt have been 
employed in digging land, to are for the ſowio 
of all kinds of . See eee no 77, = 

PLOUGHMAN, the perſon who guides the plough 
in the operation of tilling. 

PLOUGHING, in agriculture, the turning up the 
earth with a plovgh, 
paſſin, | 

- PLOVER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Caar4- 
DRIVE. 8 

Theſe birds uſually fly in exceedingly large flocks 
in the places they frequent; people talk of 20,000 or 
or 30,000 being ſeen in a flock. They generally come 
to us in September, and leave us about the end of 
March. In cold weather they are found very com- 
monly on lands lying near the fea, in queſt of food; 
but in thaws and open ſeaſons, they go higber up in 
the country. 

They love to feed on ploughed lands, but never re- 
main long at a time on them, for they are very cleanly 
in their nature; and the dirt which lodges on their 
beaks and feet, give them ſo mach vneafinefs, that they 
fly to the neareſt water to waſh themſclves. When 
they rooſt, they do not go to trees or hedges ; but ht 
ſquatting on the ground like ducks or geele, far fron 
trees or hedges, when the weather is calm; but when 
it is ſtormy, they often get under ſhelter; In wet ves. 
ther they do not ſleep in the night at all, but run about 
picking up the worms as they crawl out of the 2 
during this feeding they are continually making a ſmal 
cry, that ſerves to keep them together, and in the morn: 
ing they take flight. If in their flight they ſpy 30 
* on the ground, they call them up; and if they 
refuſe to come, the whole body deſcends to fee what 
food there is in the place that detains them. * 

Plovers are very eafily taken at the time of ! a 
firſt coming over, when they have not got #07 — 
birds mixed among them; but when they 1 
pick up the teal and other ſhy birds among them, 1 4 
comes more difficult. The beſt ſeaſon for taking! - 
is in October; eſpecially in the beginning of ! 


month ; after this they grow timorous, and 0 
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taken again till March, which is the time of their 
ſevereſt froſts are not the beſt ſeaſon 
in neſt, but variable weather does bet- 
ter. The north-weſt wind is found diſadvantageous to 


he taking of them; and in general, great regard is to 
4 - the courſe of the wind in the ſetting of the 


. eaſily 
coupling. The 


nets. All ſea-fowl fly againſt the wind when the land 


lies that way; and the nets for taking them are there- 
fore to be placed in a proper direct ion accordingly. 

PLOWDEN (Edmund), ferjeant at law, was the 
ſon of Humßbrey Plowden, of Plowden in Shropſhire, 
of an ancient and genteel family. He was firſt a ſtu- 
dent of the univerſity of Cambridge, where he ſpent 
three years in the ſtudy of philoſophy and medicine, 
He then removed to Oxford, where, having continued 
his former ſtudies about four years more, in 1552 he 
| was admitted to the practice of phyſic and ſurgery : 
but probably finding the praftice of the art of healing 
leſs agreeable than the ſtudy, he entered himſelf of the 
Middle Temple, and began to read law. Wood ſays, 
that in 1557 he was ſummer-reader to that ſociety, and 
Lent-reader three years after, being then ſerjeant, and 
oracle of the law. He died in the year 1584, aged 67; 
and was buried in the Temple church, near the north 
wall, at the eaſt end of the choir. - He married the 
daughter of William Sheldon of Boley in Worceſter- 
ſhire ; by whom he had a ſon, who died ſoon after his 
father. He wrote, 1. Commentaries or Reports of 
divers Caſes, &c. in the reigns of king Ed. VI. queen 
Mary, and queen Elizabeth; Lond. 1571, 78, 99, 
1613, &. Written in the old Norman language. 
2. Queries, or a Moot-book of cafes, &c. tranſlated, 
methodized, and enlarged, by H. B. of Lincoln's-inn; 
Lond. 1662, 8vo. | 

PLUG, certain pieces of timber, formed like the 
fraſtum of a cone, and uſed to ſtop the hauſe-holes, 
and the breaches made in the body of a ſhip by can- 
non-balls; the former of which are called hauſc-plugs, 
and the latter Hot. lugt, which are formed of various 
les in proportion to the holes made by the different 
les of ſhot, which may penetrate the ſhip's fides or 
bottom in battle; accordingly they are always ready 
for this purpoſe. 
 PLUKENET (Leonard), a phyſician who flou- 
r ſned in the reign of king Charles IT. was one of the 
mott excellent and laborious botaniſts of that or any 


other age. He was author of the Phytographia Plu- 


cenetiann, the Almageſticum Britannicum, and other 
works of the like kind, on which he ſpent the greateſt 
part of his life and fortune. His Phytography is men- 
tioned with the higheſt encomiums in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions for February 1696-7. His Opera Bo- 
'7ica, with cuts, were printed at London in 6 vols, 
fol. in 1720, 

PLUM-rTzee, 
PLUMAGE, 


coverin g. 


in botany, See Pauxus. 

the feathers which ſerve birds for a 

L See OrniTHOLOGY, p. 5757- 

dicul UMB-uixe, among artificers, denotes a perpen- 
dr to the horizon; fo called, as being commonly 

— by means of a plummet. 

lea UMBERY, the art of caſting and working 
N and uſing it in building. 

* ns _ melts ſoon and with little heat, it is 

i caſt it into _— of any kind, by running it 

moulds of braſs, clay, plaſter, &c. But the 
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chief article in plumbery is ſheets and pipes of lead ; Plumtery. 
and 2s theſe make the baſis of the plumber's work, ve ———— 
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ſhall here give the proceſs of making them, | 

In cafting ſheet-leard, a table or mould is made uſe of, 
which confilts of large pieces of wood well jointed, and 
bound with bars of iron at the ends; on the ſides of 
which runs a frame conſiſting of a ledge or border of 
wood, three inches thick, and four inches high from 


the mould, called the ſharps: the ordinary width of 


the mould, within theſe ſharps, is from four to five 
feet; and its length is 16, 17, or 18 feet. This 
ſhould be ſomething longer than the ſheets are in- 
tended to be, in order that the end where the metal 
runs off from the mould may be cut off, becavſe it is 
commonly thin, or uneven, or ragged at the end. 
It muſt ſtand very even or level in breadth, and (ome - 
thing falling from the end in which the metal is pour- 
ed in, viz. about an inch, or an inch and a half, in 
the length of 16 or 17 feet or more, according to the 
thinneſs of the ſheets wanted; for the thinner the ſhcet, 
the more declivity the mould ſhould have. At the 
upper end of the mould ſtands the pan, which is a 
concave triangular priſm, compoſed of two planks 
nailed together at right angles, and two triangular 

ieces fitted in between them at the ends. The 

ngth of this pan is the whole breadth of the mould 
in which the ſheets are caſt; it ſtands with its bottom, 
which is a ſharp edge, on a form at the end of the 
mould, leaning with one fide againſt it; and on the 
oppoſite fide is a handle to lift it up by, to pour out 
the melted lead ; and on that fide of the pan next the 
mould, are two iron-hooks to take hold of the mould, 
and prevent the pan from flipping while the melted 
lead is pouring out of it into the mould. This pan is 
lined on the inſide with moiſtened ſand, to prevent it 
from being fired by the hot metal. The mould is alſo 
ſpread over, about two inches thick, with ſand fifted 
and moiftened, which is rendered perfectly level by 
moving over it a picce of wood called a /frike, and 
ſmoothing it over with a ſmoothing plane, which is a 
plate of poliſhed braſs, about one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and nine inches ſquare, turned up on all the 
four edges, and with a handle Stted on to the upper or 
concave fide, The ſand being thus ſmoothed, it 1s 
fit for caſting ſheets of lead: but if they would caſt a 
ciſtern, they meaſure out the bigneſs of the four ſides; 
and having taken the dimenſions of the front or fore- 
part, make mouldings by preſſing long lips of wood, 
which contain the ſame mouldings, into the level ſand; 


and form the figures of birds, beaſts, &c. by preſſing 


in the ſame manner leaden figures upon it, and then 


taking them off, and at the ſame time ſmoothing the 


ſurface where any of the ſand is raiſed up by making 
theſe impreſſions upon it. The reſt of the operation 
is the ſame in caſting either ciſterns or plain ſheets of 
lead: but before we proceed to mention the manner 
in which that is performed, it will be neceſſary to 
ive a more particular deſcription of the ffrike. The 
Frike, then, is a piece of board about five inches broad, 
and ſomething longer than the breadth of the mould 
on the inſide; and at each end is cut a notch, about 
two inches deep, ſo that when it is uſed, it rides up- 
on the ſharps with thoſe notches. Before they begin 
to caft, the ſtrike is made ready by tacking on two 
pieces of an old hat on the notches, or by fipping 2 
f | ca le 
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Plumbery. cafe of leather over each end, in order to raiſe the 


under fide about one-eighth of an inch, or ſomething 
more, above the ſand, according as they would have 
the ſheet to be in thickneſs; then they tallow the 
under edge of the ftrike, and lay it acroſs the mould. 
'The lead being melted, it is put into the pan with 
ladles, in which, when there is a ſufficient quantity 
for the preſent purpoſe, the ſcum of the metal is ſwept 
off with a piece of board to the edge of the pan, let- 
ting it ſettle on the ſand, which is by this means pre- 
vented from falling into the mould at the pouring out 
of the metal. When the lead is cool enough, which 
much be regulated according to the thickneſs of the 
ſheets wanted, and is known by its beginning to ſtand 
with a ſhell or wall on the fand round the pan, two 
men take the pan by the handle, or elſe one of them 
lift it by the bar and chain fixed to a beam in the 
ceiling, and pour it into the mould, while another 
man flands ready with the ſtrike, and, as ſoon as they 
have done pouring in the meta], puts on the mould, 
ſweeps the lead forward, and draws the overplus in- 
to a trough prepared to receive it. The ſheets being 
thus caſt, nothing remains but to roll them up, or cut 
them into any meaſure wanted: but if it be a ciſtern, 
it is bent into four fides, fo that the two ends may 
join the back, where they are ſoldered together; after 
which the bottom 1s ſoldered up. 

The method of caſtiug pipes without ſoldering. To 
make theſe pipes they have a kind of little mill, with 
arms or levers to turn it withal. The moulds are of 
braſs, and conſiſt of two pieces, which open and ſhut 
by means of hooks and hinges, their inward caliber or 
diameter being according to the ſize of the pipe, uſually 

two feet and a half. In the middle is placed a core 
or round piece of braſs or iron, ſomewhat longer than 
the mould, and of the thickneſs of the inward dia- 
meter of the pipe. This core is | pry through two 
copper rundles, one at each end of the mould, which 
they ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined a little cop- 
per tube about two inches long, and of the thickneſs 
the leaden pipe is intended to be of. By means of 
theſe tubes, the core is retained in the middle of the 
cavity of the mould. The core being in the mould, 
with the rundles at its two ends, and the lead melted 
in the furnace, they take it up in a Jadle, and pour it 
into the mould by a little aperture at one end, made 
in the form of a funnel, When the mould is full, they 
paſs a hook into the end of the core, and, turning the 
mill, draw it out; and then opening the mould, take 
out the pipe. It they defire to have the pipe length- 
ened, they put one end of it in the lower end of the 
mould, and paſs the end of the core into it; then ſhut 
he mould again, and apply its rundle and tube as 
before, the pipe juſt caſt ſerving for rundle, &c. at 
the other end. Things being thus replaced, they 
pour in freſh metal, and repeat the operation till they 
have got a pipe of the length required. 

For making pipes of ſheet-lead, the plumbers 
have wooden cylinders, of the length and thickneſs 
required; and on theſe they form their pipes by wrap- 


ping the ſheet around them, and ſoldering up the edges 
all along them, 


PLUMBUM, Lear. See Leap. 
PLumBum Corneum, a combination of lead with 
the marine acid. See CHEMISTRY, no 249. 
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PLUME, in botany, the bud or : 
 PLUMIRE (Char ; marvin 5 

PLUMI harles), a learned Minim, 
Marſeilles, and — of the moſt able . — . 
17th century. He was inſtrudted by the famous 
Maignan, who taught him mathematics, turnery, the art 
of making ſpectacles, burning - glaſſes, microſco 
and other works. He at length went to Rome to 
perfect himſelf in his ſtudies, and there applied hin. 
ſelf entirely to botany under a ſkilful Italian, A; 
his return to Provence, he ſettled in tie convent at 
Bornes, a maritime place near Hieres, where he had the 
conveniency of making diſcoveries in the fields with 
reſpect to ſimples. He was ſome time. after ſent b 
the French king to America, to bring from thence 
ſuch plants as might be of ſervice in medicine. He 
made three different voyages to the Antilles, and 
ſtopped at the iſland of St Domingo. The king 
honoured him with a penſion; and be at laſt ſettled at 
Paris. However, at the deſire of M Fagon, he pre- 
pared to go a fourth time to America, to examine the 
tree which produces the Jeſuits bark ; but died at 
the port of Santa Maria, near Cadiz, in 1706. 
He wrote ſeveral excellent works ; the principal of 
which are, 1. A volume of the plants in the American 
Iſlands. 2. A treatiſe on the American fern. 3. The 
Art of Turnery ; a curious work embelliſhed with 
lates. | 
PLUMMET, Prums-Rule, or Plumb-line, an in- 
ſtrument uſed by carpenters, maſons, &c. in order to 
judge whether walls, &c. be upright planes, horizon- 
tal, or the like. It is thus called from a piece of lead, 
faſtened to the end of a chord, which uſually conſti- 
tutes this inftrument. Sometimes the ftring deſcends 
along a wooden ruler, &c. raiſed perpendicularly on 
another; in which caſe it becomes a level. 
PLUMMING, among miners, is the method of u- 
fing a mine-dial, in order to know the exact place of 
the work where to fink down an air-ſhaft, or to bring 
an adit to the work, or to know which way the load 
inclines when any flexure happens in it. | 
It is performed in this manner: A ſkilful perſon, 
with an aſſiſtant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and 
a long line, and a ſun-dial, after his guels of the 
place above. ground, deſcends into the adit or work, 
and there faſtens one end of the line to ſome fixed thing 
in it; then the incited needle is let to reſt, and the 
exact point where it reſts is marked with a pen: he 
then goes on farther in the line ſtill faſtened, and at 
the next flexure of the adit he makes a mark on the | 
line by a knot or otherwiſe: and then letting down 
the dial again, he there likewiſe notes down that point 
at which the needle ſtands in this ſecond poſition. Ia 
this manner be proceeds, from turning to _— 
marking down the points, and marking the line, - 
he comes to the intended place: this done, he alcen » 

and begins to work on the ſurface of the earth whit g 
did in the adit, bringing the firſt knot in the line to * 
a place where the mark of the youu! of the 27 
again anſwer its pointing, and continues this UN ** 
come to the deſired place above ground, which 18 Cer . 
tain to be perpendicular over the part of the mie i 
to which the air-ſhaft is to be ſunk. | * 

PLUMOSE, ſomething formed in the mange 

a feather, with a ſtem and fibres iſſuing from 3 


1 
Jutarch. 
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terflies, &c. Fe - . 
PLURAL, in grammar, an epithet applied to that 
number of nouns and verbs which is uſed when we ſpeak 
of more than one thing. See Grammar. ; 
PLURALITY, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting of 
two or a greater number of the ſame kind: thus we 
ſay, a plurality of gods, &c. 
PLUS, in algebra, a character marked thus +, uſed 
for the ſign of addition. See ALGEBRA, u“ 2, 14 
PLUSH, in commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff, ha- 
ving a ſort of velvet knap, or ſhag, on one fide, com- 
poſed regularly of a woof of a ſingle woollen thread, 
and 2 double warp; the one wool, of two threads 
twiſted ; the other goats or eamels hair; tho? there are 
ſome pluſhes entirely of worſted, and others compoſed 
wholly of hair. ch 
PLUTARCH, a great philoſopher and hiſtorian 
of antiquity, who lived from the reign of Claudius to 
that of Hadrian, was born at Chæronea, a ſmall city 
of Bœotia in Greece. Plutarch's family was ancient 
in Chzronea : his grandfather Lamprias was eminent 
for his learning, and a philoſopher; and is often men- 
tioned by Plutarch in his writings, as is alſo his fa- 
ther. Plutarch was initiated early in ſtudy, to which 
he was naturally inclined; and was placed under the 
care of Ammonius, an Egyptian, who, having taught 
philoſophy with great reputation at Alexandria, from 
thence travelled into Greece, and ſettled at Athens. 
Under this mafter, he made great advances in know- 
ledge ; and like a thorough philoſopher, more apt to 
regard things than words, he purſued this knowledge 
to the neglect of languages. The Roman language, 
at that time, was not only the langnage of Rome, but 
of Greece alſo; and much more uſed there than the 
French is now in England. Yet he was ſo far from 
regarding it then, that, as we learn from himſelf, he 
became not converſant in it till the declenſion of his 
life; and, though he is ſuppoſed to have reſided in 
Rome near 40 years at different times, yet he never 
ſeems to have acquired a competent ſkill io it. But 
this was not the worſt : be did not cultivate his mother- 
tongue with any great exactneſs; and hence that 
harſbneſs, inequality, and obſcurity in his ſtyle, which 
has ſo frequently and ſo juſtly been complained. of. 
After he was principled and grounded by Ammo- 
nius, having a ſoul inſatiable of knowledge, he reſolved 


to travel, Egypt was at that time, as formerly it had 


been, famous for learning; and probably the myſteri- 
ouſneſs of their doctrine might tempt bim, as it had 
tempted Pythagoras and others, to go and converſe 
with the priefthood of that country. This appears to 
have been particularly his buſineſs, by his treatiſe, 


| * Ot Iſis and Ofiris:” in which he ſhews himſelf ver- 


ſed in the ancient theology and philoſophy of the wiſe 
men. From Egypt he returned into Greece; and vi- 
ting in his Way all the academies and ſchools of the 
philoſophers, gathered from them many of thoſe obſer- 
vations with which he has abundantly enriched poſte- 
"ity. He does not ſeem to have been attached to any 
particular ſect, but culled from each of them whatever 
” * excellent and worthy to be regarded. He 
2 not bear the paradoxes of the Stoics, but yet 
1 more averſe from the impiety of the Epicvreans : 

many things he followed Ariſtotle; but his favourites 
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Plural each ſide 3 fach are the antennæ of certain moths, but- 
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were Socrates and Plato, whoſe memory he reyered ſo Plutarch. 


highly, that he annually celebrated their birth-days 
with much ſolemnity. Beſides this, he applied him- 
ſelf with extreme diligence to collect, not only all books 
that were excellent in their kind, but alſo all the ſay- 
ing and obſervations of wiſe men, which he had heard 
in converſation, or had received from others by tradi- 
tion; and likewiſe to conſult the records and public 
inſtruments preſerved in cities which he had viſited in 
his travels, He took a particular journey to Sparta, 
to ſearch the archives of that famous commonwealth, 
to underſtand thoroughly the model of their ancient 
government, the hiſtory of their legiflators, their 
kings, and their ephori; and digeſted all their memo- 
rable deeds and ſayings with much care. He took the 
ſame methods with regard to many other common- 
wealths; and thus was enabled to leave us in his 
works ſuch a rich cabinet of obſervations upon men 
and manners, as, in the opinion of Montaigne and 
Bayle, have rendered him the moſt valuable author 
of antiquity. | 

The circumſtances of Plutarch's life are not known, 
and therefore cannot be related with any exactneſs. 
He was married; and his wife's name was Timoxcna, 
as Rualdus conjectures with probability. He had fe- 
veral children, and among them two ſons ; one called: 
Plutarch after himſelf; the other Lamprias, in memory 
of his grandfather. Lamprias was he,. of all his chil- 
dren, who ſeems to have inherited his father's philoſo- 
phy ; and to him we owe the table or catalogue of 
Plutarch's writings, and perhaps alſo his apophthegms. 
He had a nephew, Sextus Chzroneus, who taught the 
learned emperor Marcus Aurelius the Greek tongue, 
and was much honoured by him. Some think, that the 
critic Longinus was of his family; and Apvlc:as, in 
the firſt book of his Metamorphoſes, affirms himſelf to 
be deſcended from him. 

On what occaſion, and at what time of his life, he 
went to Rome, how long he lived there, and when he 
finally returned to his own country, are all uncertain. 
It is probable, that the fame of him went thither be- 
fore him, not only becauſe he had publiſhed ſeveral of 
his works, but becauſe immediately upon his arrival, 
as there is reaſon to believe, he had a great reſort of 
the Roman nobility to hear him : for he tells us him- 
ſelf, that he was ſo taken up in giving lectures of phi- 
loſophy to the great men of Rome, that he had not 
time to make himſelf maſter of the Latin tongue, 
which is one of the firſt things that would naturally 
have engaged his attention. it appears that he was 
ſeveral times at Rome; and perhaps one motive to his 
inhabiting there was the intimacy he had contracted 


in ſome of theſe journeys with Soſſius Senecio, a great 


and worthy man, who had been four times contul, and 
to whom Plutarch has dedicated many of his lives. 
But the great inducement which carried him firit to 
Rome, was undoubtedly that which had carried him 
into ſo many other parts of the world; namely, to 
make obſervations upon men and manners, 2n tv col- 
lect materials for writing che lives of the Roman wors 
thies, in the ſame manner as he had already written 
thoſe of the Grecian :- and aecordingly he wt only 
converſed with all the living, but ſearched the records 
of the Capitol, and of all the libraries. Not bur, as 
we learn from Suidas, he was intruſted allo with the 
F 8 ma- 
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his reſidence in the metropolis: „ Plutarch (ſays be 
lived in the time of Trajan, who beftowed on him the 
conſular ornaments, and alſo cauſed an edi to be 
paſfed, that the magiſtrates or officers of Illyria ſhould 
do nothing in that province without his knowledge and 
approbation.“ . 
When, and how, he was made known to Trajan, is 
Iikewiſe uncertain: but it is generally ſuppoſed, that 
Trajan, a private man when Plutarch firſt came to 
Rome, was, among other nobility, one of his audi- 
tors. It is alfo ſuppoſed, that this wife emperor made 
uſe of him in his councils; at leaſt, much of the hap- 
pineſs of his reign has been imputed to Plutarch. We 
are equally at a loſs concerning the time of his abode 
in the imperial city ; which, however, at different 
times, is not imagined to fall much ſhort of 40 years. 
The defire of viſiting his native country, ſo natural to 


all men, and eſpecially when growing old, prevailed 


with him at length to leave Italy; and at his return, 
he was unanimouſly choſen archon or chief magiſtrate 
of Chzronea, and not long after admitted into the 
number of the Delphic Apollo's prieſts. We have no 
particular account of his death, either as to the man- 
ner of it, or the year; only it is evident that he lived, 
and continued his ſtudies, to an extreme old age. 

His works have been divided, and they admit of a 
pretty equal diviſion, into Lives and Morals : the for- 


mer of which, in his own eſtimation, were to be pre- 


ferred as more noble than the latter. His ſtyle, as we 
have already obſerved, has been excepted to with ſome 
reaſon : he has alfo been criticiſed for ſome miſtakes 
in Roman antiquities, and for a little partiality to the 
Greeks. On the other band, he has been juſtly prai- 
ſed for the copiouſneſs of his fine ſenſe and learning, 
for his integrity, and for a certain air of goodneſs 
which appears in all he wrote. His bufineſs was not 
to pleaſe the ear, but to inſtruct and charm the mind; 
and in this none ever went beyond him. 


PLUTO, in Pagan worſhip, the king of the in- 
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NEUMATICS, called alſo PxzumaToLoGy and 
Pneumatoſophy, among ſchoolmen, the doctrine 
and contemplation of ſpirits and ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
as God, angels, and the human ſoul z in which ſenſe 
preumatics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
metaphyſics. See the article METarnys1Cs. 


PxEUMATICS is more commonly uſed among us for 
that branch of natural philoſophy which treats of the 
weight, preſſure, and elaſticity of the Alx, and the ef- 
fects ariſing from it. 


SecT. I. Of the Properties of Air. 


THE air is that thin tranſparent fluid body in which 
we live and breathe. It encompaſſes the whole earth 
to a conſiderable height; and, together with the 
clouds and vapours that float in. it, is called the at- 


ſphere. The air is juſtly reckoned among the number 


of fluids, becauſe it has all the properties by which a 
fluid is diſtinguiſhed, For, it yields to the leaſt force 
impreſſed, its parts are eaſily moved among one ano- 
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fernal regions, was the ſon of Saturn and Ops, and 


the brother of Jupiter and Neptune. 'This de: 
ing himſelf childleſs and GET . Pg 
riot to viſit the world ; and arriving in Sicily, fell , 
love with Proſerpine, whom he ſaw gathering flow « 
with her companions 1a the valley of Enna, near Mount 
Etna; when forcing her into his chariot, he —— 
to the river Chemarus, thro* which he opened himſelf 
a paſſage back to the realms of night. See Cox; 
N 3 | | | 
luto is uſually repreſented in an ebo 4 
drawn by four black as wg ſometimes aldi, 7 
tre, to denote his power; at others, a wand, wit which 
he drives away the ghoſts; and at others, ſome keys 
to ſignify that he had the keys of death. Homer ob. 
ſerves, that his helmet had the quality of renderin 
the wearer inviſible, and that Minerva borrowed it 1 
order to be concealed from Mars when he fought 
againſt the Trojans. Pluto was greatly revered both 
by the Greeks and Romans, who ereQed temple 
and altars to him. To this god ſacrifices were offer. 
ed in the night, and it was not lawful to offer them by 


day. | | 
PLUTUS, in Pagan worſhip, the god of riches, 
is frequently confounded with Pluto. was repre- 


ſented as appearing lame when he approached, and 

with wings at his departure; to ſhow the difficulty of 

amaſſing wealth, and the uncertainty of its enjoy. 

ment. He was alſo frequently repreſented blind, to 

ſhow that he often beſtowed his favours on the moſt 

unworthy, and left in neceſſity thoſe who had the 
ateſt merit. \ | 

PLUVIALIS. See Craranaivs. 

PLYING, in the ſea-language, the act of making, 
or endeavouring to make, a progreſs. againſt the di. 
rection of the wind. Hence a ſhip, that advances 
well in her courſe in this manner of failing, is ſaid to 
be a good plyer. See the articles BEA TIN aud Tack. | 
ING. 
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ther, it preſſcs according to its perpendicular height, 
and its preſſure is every way equal. 

That the air is a fluid, conſiſting of ſuch particle 
as have no coheſion betwixt them, but eaſily glide ove! 
one another, and yield to the lighteſt impreſſion, ap- 
yo) from that eaſe and freedom with which animal 

reathe in it, and move through it without any difficul- 
ty or ſenſible reſiſtance. 

But it differs from all other fluids in the three fol- 
lowing particulars. 1. It can be compreſſed into 3 
much leſs ſpace than that which it naturally poſſeſſeth. 
2. It cannot be congealed or fixed, as other fluids 
may. 3. It is of a different denſity in every part, vp 
ward from the earth's ſurface ; decreaſing in its weight, 
bulk for bulk, the bigher it riſes ; and therefore mult 
alſo decreaſe in denſity. 4. It is of an elaſtic or pon. 
gy nature, and the force of its ſpring is equal to itt 


That air is a body, is evident from its excluding al 
other bodies out of the ſpace it poſſeſſes: for | L 
glaſs jar be plunged with its mouth dowawards in 


2 * 


7 


ect. J. 


| | of water, there will but very little water get in- 
be” Air _—_ becauſe the air of which it is full keeps the 
out. 3 
ky ait is a body, it muſt needs have gravity or 
weight : and that it is weighty, is demonſtrated by 
experiment. For, let the air be taken out of a veſſel 
by means of the air-pump, then having weighed the 
veſſel, let in the air again, and upon weighing it, when 
re-filled with air, it will be found conſiderably heavier. 
Thus, a bottle that holds a wine quart, being emp- 
tied of air and weighed, is found to be about 17 grains 
Jighter than when the air is let into it again; which 
ſhews that a quart of air weighs 17 grains. But a 
quart of water weighs 14625 grains; thus divided by 
17, quotes 860 in round numbers ; which ſhews, that 
water is 860 times as heavy as air near the ſurface of 
the earth. | 
As the air riſes above the earth's ſurface, it grows 
rarer, and conſequently lighter, bulk for bulk. For 
ſince it is of an elaſtic or ſpringy nature, and its Jower- 
moſt parts are preſſed with the weight of all that is 
above them, it is plain that the air muſt be more denſe 
or compact at the earth's ſurface, than at any height 
above it ; and gradually rarer the higher up. For 
the denſity of the air is always as the force that 
compreſſeth it: and therefore the air towards the up · 
per parts of the atmoſphere being leſs preſſed than 
that which 1s near the earth, it will expand itſelf, 
_ thereby become. thinner than at the earth's ſur- 
ace, £2108 
Dr Cotes has demonſtrated, that if altitudes in the 
air be taken in arithmetical proportion, the rarity 


of the air will be in geometrical proportion. For in- 
ſtance, ? | ' 
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wes hence it 18 eaſy to prove by calculation, that 
: ur ie inch of ſuch air as we breathe would be ſo 
ci rarehied at the altitude of 500 miles, that it 


t : 

| wag fill a ſphere equal in diameter to the orbit of Sa- 
1. The wei ht 2 . . N | 

| : preſſure of the air is exactly deter- 
1 mined by the following wank tg 4 


. Lake a glaſs tube abo | Xa 
nl Seals tube about three feet long, and open 
gene end; fill it with quickſilver, and, putting your 


1 ; 
LS © open end, turn * end downward, 
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and immerſe it into a ſmall veſſel of quickſilver, without Properties 
letting in any air: then take away yoor finger, and of the Air 
the quick ſilver will remain ſuſpended in the tube 294 
inches above its ſurface in the veſſel; ſometimes more, 
and at other times leſs, as the weight of the air is va- 
ried by winds and other cauſes. That the quickfilver 
is kept up in the tube by the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere upon that in the baſon, is evident; for, if the 
baſon and tube be put under a glaſs, and the zir be 
then taken out of the glaſs, all the quickſilver in the 
tube will fall down into the baſon; and if the air be 
let in again, the quickſilver will riſe to the ſame 
—_— as before. Therefore the air's preſſure on the 
furface of the earth is equal to the weight of 294 
inches depth of quickſilver all over the earth's ſurface, 
at a meaa rate. 

A ſquare column of quickſilver, 294 inches high, 
and one inch thick, weighs juſt 15 pounds, which is 
equal to the preſſure of air upon every ſquare inch of 
the earth's ſurface ; and 144 times as much, or 2160 
pounds, upon every ſquare foot; becauſe a ſquare foot 
contains 144 ſquare inches. At this rate, a middle- 
ſized man, whoſe ſurface may be about 14 ſquare feet, 
ſuſtains a preſſure of 30240 pounds, when the air is 
of a mean gravity : a preſſure which would be inſup- 
portable, and even fatal to us, were it not equal on 
every part, and counterbalanced by the ſpring of the 
air within us, which is diffuſed through the whole 
body, and re- acts with an equal force againſt the 
outward preſſure. 4 

Now, ſince the earth's ſurface contains (in round 
numbers) 200,000,900 ſquare miles, and every 
ſquare mile 27,878, 400 ſquare feet, there muſt be 


5,575,680, ooo, ooo, ooo ſquare feet on the earth's ſur- 


face; which multiplied by 2160 pounds (the preſſure on 
each ſquare foot) gives 12,043, 468, 800, ooo, ooo, ooo 

[ for the preſſure or weight of the whole atmo- 
phere. 

When the end of a pipe is immerſed in water, and 
the air is taken out of the pipe, the water will riſe in 
it to the height of 33 feet above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in which it is immerſed ; but will go no higher: . 
for it is found, that a common pump will dry water 
no higher than 33 feet above the ſurface of the well ; 
and unleſs the bucket goes within that diſtance from 
the well, the water will never get above it. Now, as 
it is the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of 
the water in the well that cauſes the water to aſcend 
in the pump, and follow the piſton or bucket, when 
the air above it is lifted up; it is evident, that a co- 
lama of water 33'feet high, is equal in weight to a 
column of quickfilver of the ſame diameter, 295 inches 
high; and to as thick a column of air, reaching from 
the earth's ſurface to the top of the atmoſphere. 

In ſerene calm weather, the air has weight enough 
to ſupport a column of quickſilver 31 inches high; 
but in tempeſtuous ſtormy weather, not above 28 
inches. The quickſilver thus ſupported in a glaſs 
tube, is found to be a nice counterbalance to the weight 
or preſſure of the air, and to ſhew its alterations at dif- 
ferent times. And being now generally uſed to de- 
note the changes in the ous of the air, and of the 
weather conſequent upon them, it is called the aro- 
meter or weather-glaſs., See BAROMETER. 
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the air being equal on all ſides of a 
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body expoſed to it, the ſofteſt bodies ſuſtain this preſ- 


ments. ſure without ſuffering any change in their figure z and 


Plate 


ſo do the moſt. brittle bodies without being broke. 


SxcrT. II. Experiments with the Air-pump, ſhew- 


ing the Reſiſtance, Weight, and Elaſticity of the 
Air. | * 12 
Tus Air- pump being in effect the ſame as the water- 


SCXLIn pump, whoever underſtands the one will be at no loſs 


hg. 8. 
iii. 

The air- 

pump. 


to underſtand the other. 

Having put a wet leather on the plate LL of the 
air-pump, place the glaſs-receiver M upon the leather, 
ſo that the hole i in the plate may be within the glaſs. 
Then turning the handle F backward and forward, 
the air will be pumped out of the receiver ; which will 
then be held down to the plate by the preſſure of the 
external air or atmoſphere: for as the handle (fig. 9.) 
is turned backwards, it raiſes the piſton de in the bar- 
rel BK, by means of the wheel F and rack Dd; and 
as the piſton is leathered fo tight as to fit the barrel 
exactly, no air can get between the piſton and barrel: 
and therefore all the air above 4 in the barrel is lifted 
up towards B, and a vacuum is made in the barrel 
from e to h; upon which, part of the air in the recei- 
ver M (fg. hh by its ſpring, ruſhes through the 
hole i, in the braſs plate LL, along the pipe GCG, 
(which communicates with both barrels by the hollow 
trunk IHK (fig. 9.), and puſhing up the valve 6, 
enters into the vacant place he of the barrel BK: for 
wherever the reſiſtance or preſſure is taken off, the air 
will run to that place, if it can find a paſſage.— Then 
as the handle F is turned forward, the piſton de will 
be depreſſed in the barrel ; and as the air which had 
got into the barrel cannot be puſhed back through the 
valve ö, it will aſcend through a hole in the piſton, 
and eſcape through the valve at 4, and be hindered by 
that valve from returning into the barrel when the pi- 
ſton is again raiſed. At the next raiſing of the piſton, 
2 vacuum is again made in the ſame manner as before, 
between þ and e; upon which more of the air which 
was left in the receiver M, pets out thence by its 
ſpring, and runs into the barre] BK, through the 
valve B. The ſame thing is to be underſtood with 
regard to the other barrel AI; and as the handle F 
is turned backwards and forwards, it alternately raiſes 
and depreſſes the piſtons in their barrels ; always vai- 
ſing one whilſt it depreſſes the other. And as there 
is a vacuum made in each barrel when its piſton is rat- 
fed, every particle of air in the receiver M puſhes out 
another, by its ſpring or elaſticity, through the hole 
1, and pipe GG, into the barrels; until at laſt the air 
in the receiver comes to be ſo much dilated, and its 
ipring ſo far weakened, that it can no longer get thro? 
the valves; and then no more can be taken out. 
Hence there is no ſuch thing as making a perfect va- 
cuum in the receiver; for the quantity of air taken 
out at any one ftroke, will always be as the denſity 
thereof in the receiver : and therefore it is impoſſible 
to take it all out; becauſe, ſuppoſing the receiver 
and barrels of equa] capacity, there will be always as 
_ left as was taken out at the laſt turn of the 

andle. | 


) Such is the common conſtruction. But there is another invented by Mr Smeaton ; by which a pures, wor 
is obtained, and which alſo acts as a condenſing engine. There is, moreover, what they call a ortable air fo ry 
which is placed on a table, and may be cafily conveyed from one place to another. See the article (Air) - PV 


dect. 


There is a cock it below the putnp- ; 
ing turned, lets the air into the . , 
then the receiver becomes looſe, and may be taken of = 
the plate. The barrels are fixed to the frame Eee 
two ſcrew-nuts //, which preſs down the top. piece 1 
upon the barrels; and the hollow trunk H (in 5 
is covered by a box, as GH in fig 8. 8-9.) 
There is a glaſs tube Imma open at both ende 
and about 34 inches long ; the upper end communica. 
ting with the hole in the pump-plate, and the lower 
end immerſed in quickfilver at à in the veſſe] N. T, 
this tube is fitted a wooden ruler im, called the gage 
which 1s divided into inches and parts of an inch, — 
the bottom at , (where it is even with the ſurface of 
the quickfilver), and continued up to the top, a little 
below /, to 30 or 31 inches. | 
As the air is pumped out of the receiver M, it ix 
likewiſe pumped out of the glaſs tube Jun, becauſe 
that tube opens into the receiver through the puny. 
plate; and as the tube is gradually emptied of air, 
the quickfilver in the veſſel N is forced up into the 
tube by the 32 of the atmoſphere. And if the 
receiver could be perfectly exhanfted of air, the 
quickſilver would ſtand as high in the tube as it does 
at that time in the barometer : for it is ſupported by the 
ſame power or weight of the atmoſphere in both (4), 
The quantity of air exhauſted out of the receiver on 
each turn of the handle, is always proportionable to 
the aſcent of the quickfilver on that turn; and the 
quantity of air remaining in the receiver, is propor- 
tionable to the defect of the height of the quickfilverin 
the gage from what it is at that time in the barometen 


1. There is a little machine, conſiſting of two mills, | 
a and b, which are of equal weights, independent of E 
each other, and turn equally free on their axis in the" 
frame. Each mill has four thin arms or ſails fixed into 
the axis: thoſe of the mill à have their plaoes at rigbt n 
angles to its axis; and thoſe of þ have their planes pa-Fig 
rallel to it. Therefore, as the mill @ turns round in 
common air, it is but little reſiſted thereby, becauſe 
its ſails cut the air with their thin edges; but the mill 
b is much reſiſted, becauſe the broad ſides of its fails 
move againſt the air when it turns round. In each 
axle is a pin near the middle of the frame, which goes 
quite through the axle, and ſtands out a little on each 
fide of it: upon theſe pins the ſlider 4 may be made 
to bear, and ſo hinder the mills from going, when the 
ſtrong ſpring c is ſet on bend againſt the oppoſite end 
of the pins. — 

Having ſet this machine upon the pump - plate LL, 
(fig. 8.) draw up the ſlider 4 to the pins on one 6d, 
and ſet the ſpring c at bend upon the oppoſite ends of 
the pins: then puſh down the ſlider 4, and the (privy | 
acting equally ſtrong upon Each mill, will ſet them 
both a-going with equal forces and velocities : but 5 
mill à will run much longer than the mill , becav* 
the air makes much leſs reſiſtance againſt the edges 
its ſails than againſt the ſides of the ſails of 6. 10 

Draw vp the ſlider again, and ſet the ſprin upon 

ins as before; then cover the machine with the _ 

(fig.8.) upon the pump-plate ; and having enden 1. 


vet. Il. 
ect ed the receiver of air, puſh down the wire PP ( thro? 
— the collar of leathers in the neck ) upon the ſſider; 
which will diſengage it from the pins, and allow the 
mills to turn round by the impulſe of the ſpring: and 
as there is no air in the receiver to make any ſenſible 
refitance againſt them, they will both move a' conſi- 
derable time longer than they did in the open air; 
and the moment that one ſtops, the other will do ſo 


that equal bodies meet with different degrees of reſiſt- 
ance, according as they preſent greater or leſs ſurfa- 
ces to the air, in the planes of their motions. 

2. Take off the receiver M and the mills ; and ha- 
ving put the guinea à and feather þ upon the braſs flap 
c, tura up the flap, and ſhut it into the notch 4. 
Then putting a wet leather over the top of the tall 
receiver AB (ir being open beth at top and bottom) 
cover it with the plate C, from which the guinea-and- 
feather tongs e d will then hang. within the receiver. 
This done, pump the air out of the receiver, and then 
draw up the wire / a little, which by a ſquare piece on 
its lower end will open the tongs ed; and the flap 
falling down as at c, the guinea and feather will de- 
ſcend with equal velocities in the receiver, and both 
will fall upon the pump-plate at the ſame inſtant. 
M. B. Ia this experiment, the obſervers ought not to 
look at the top, but at the bottom, of the receiver, in 
order to ſee the guinea and feather fall upon the plate; 
otherwiſe, on account of the quickneſs of their mo- 
tion, they will eſcape the fight of the beholders. 


11. 


% ge, 1. Having fitted a braſs cap, with a valve tied over 


it of it, to the mouth of a thin bottle or Florence flaſk, 
zir, Whoſe contents are exactly known, ſcrew the neck of 
this cap into the hole j of the pump-plate ; then ha- 
ving exhauſted the air out of the flaſk, and taken it 
off from the pump, let it be ſuſpended at one end of 
a balance, and nicely counterpoiſed by weights in the 
ſcale at the other end ; this done, raiſe up the valve 
with a pin, and the air will ruſh into the flaſk with an 
audible noiſe : during which time, the flaſk will de- 
lend, and pull down that end of the beam. When 
the noiſe is over, put as many grains into the ſcale at 
the other end as will reſtore the equilibrium; and they 
will ſhew exactly the weight of the quantity of air 
which has got into the flaſk-and filled it. If the flaſk 
holds an exact quart, it will be found, that 17 grains 
vill reſtore the equipoiſe of the balance, when the 
quck$lver ftands at 294 inches in the barometer : 
_ ſhows, that when the air is at a mean rate of 
enlity, a quart of it weighs 17 grains: it weighs 
more when the quickſilver Rtands higher, and leſs when 
it flands lower. 
1 * ras the ſmall receiver O (fg. 8.) over the hole 
font. © pump plate; and upon exhauſting the air, the 
wang er be fixed down to the plate by the preſſure 
a ur on 1ts outfide, which is left to act alone, 
this out any air in the receiver to ad againſt it: and 
ep * ure will be equal to as many times 15 pounds 
hats ſquare inches in that part of the plate 
= t - receiver covers; Which will hold down the 
a whe: 0 faſt, that it cannot be got off until the air 
e wer, by turning the cock 4; and then it be. 


3: Zet the little glaſs AB- (which is open at both 


+3 a 
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100. — This ſhows, that air refiſts bodies in motion; and: 


6251 
ends) over the hole i upon the pump -· plate LL, and Experi- 
put your hand cloſe upon the top of it at B: then, ments. 
upon —_— the air out of the glaſs, you will finßg 
your hand preſſed dowa with a great weight upon it; 
ſo that you can hardly releaſe it until the air be re- 
admitted into the glalt by turning the cock &; which 
air, by acting as ſtrongly. upward againſt the hand 
as the external air acted in preſſing it downward, will 
releaſe the hand from its confinement. | 

4. Having tied a piece of wet bladder þ over the pig. 13. 
open top of the glaſs A, (which is alſo open at bot- 

tom), ſet it to dry, and then the bladder will be tight 

like a drum. Then place the open end A upon the 
pump · plate over the hole i, and begin to exhauſt the 

air out of the glaſs. As the air is exhauſting, its 
TI in the glaſs will be weakened, and give way to 

the preſſure of the outward air on the bladder; which, 

as it is preſſed down, will put on a ſpherical concave 
figure, which will grow deeper and deeper, until the 
ſtrengib of the bladder be overcome by the weight of 

the air; and then it will break with a report as loud 

as that of a gun.— If a flat piece of glaſs be laid upon 

the open top' of this receiver, and joiged to it by a flat 

ring of wet leather between them, upon pumping the 

air out of the receiver, the preſſure of the outward air 

upon the flat glaſs will break it all to pieces. 

5. Immerſe the neck cd of the hollow glaſs-ball e i; FIR. 14. 

in water, contained in the phial aa; then ſet it upon 

the pump-plate, and cover it and the hole i with the 

cloſe receiver A ; and then begin to pump out the air. 

As the air goes out of the receiver by its ſpring, it 

will alſo by the ſame means go out of the hollow ball 

eb, through the neck dc, and riſe vp in bubbles to the 
ſurface of the water in the phial; from whence it will 

make its way, with the reſt of the air in the receiver, 
through the air · pipe GG and valves @ and 6, into the 

open air. When it has done bubbling in the phial, 

the ball is ſufficiently exbauſted ; and then, upon turn- 

ing the cock 4, the air will get into the receiver, and 

preſs ſo upon the ſurface of the water in the phial, as 

to force the water up into the ball in a jet, through 

the neck cd, and will fill the ball almoſt full of water. 

The reaſon why the ball is not quite filled, is becauſe 

all the air could not be taken out of it; and the ſmall 
quantity that was left in, and had expanded itſelf ſo 

as to fill the whole ball, is now condenſed into the 

ſame ſtate as the outward air, and remains in a ſmall 


bubble at the top of the ball, and ſo keeps the water 


from filling that part of the ball. 
6. Pour ſome quickfilver into the jar D, and ſet it pig. 15, 
on the pump-plate near the hole i; then ſet on the 
tall open receiver AB, ſo as to be over the jar and 
hole; and cover the receiver with the braſs-plate C. 
Screw the open glaſs tube fg (which has a braſs top 
on it at +) into the ſyringe H; and putting the tube 
through a hole in the middle of the plate, fo as to im - 
merſe the lower end of the tube e in the quickſilver at 
D, ſcrew the end + of the ſyringe into the plate. 
This done, draw up the piſton in the ſyringe by the 
ring I, which will make a vacuum in the ſyringe be- 
low the piſton ; and as the upper end of the tube 
opens into the ſyringe, the air will be dilated in the 
tube, becauſe part of it by its _ gets up into the 
ſyringe ; and the ſpring of the undilated air in the re- 
ceiver aRing upon the ſurface of the quickſilver in the 
| 35E2 jar, 


— 
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Experi- jar, will force part of it up into the tube; for the the air is too thin and light to, bear up the Vapours 1 
ments. quickfilver will follow the piſton in the ſyringe, in the E. 


and in the latter, too denſe and heavy to let chem fall. man 
ſame way, and for the ſame reaſon, that water follows 


LV. B. In all mercurial experiments with the air. — 
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Fig. 16. 


the piſton of a common pump when it is raiſed in the 
pump-barrel ; and this, according to ſome, is done by 


ſuction. But to refute that erroneous notion, let the 


air be pumped out of the receiver AB, and then all 
the quickſilver in the tube will fall down by its own 
weight into the jar, and cannot be again raiſed one: 


hair's-breadth in the tube by working the ſyringe : 
which ſhows that ſuction had no wa, 


let the air into the receiver by the cock & (fig. 8.), 
and its action upon the furface of the quickſilver in 
the jar will raiſe it up into the tube, although the 
piſton of the ſyringe continues motionleſs. —If the 
tube be about 32 or 33 inches high, the quickſilver 
will riſe in it very near as high as it ſtands at that 
time in the barometer. And if the ſyringe has a ſmall 
bole, as u, near the top of it, and the piſton be drawn 
up above that hole, the air will ruſh through the hole 
into the ſyringe and tube, and the quickfilver will im- 
mediately fall down into the jar. If this part of the 
apparatus be air-tight, the quickſilver may be pumped 
up into the tube to the ſame height that it ſtands in 
the barometer ; but it will go no Liober, becauſe then 
the weight of the column in the tube is the ſame as 
the weight of a columa of air of the ſame thickneſs 
with the quickſilver, and reaching from the earth to 
the top of the atmoſphere. K 99 
7. Having placed the jar A, with ſome quickfilver 
in it, on the pump-plate, as in the laſt experiment, 
cover it with the receiver B; then puſh the open end 
of the glaſs tube 4 e through the collar of leathers in 
the braſs neck C (which it fits ſo as to be air-tight) 
almoſt down to the quickſilver in the jar. Then ex- 
hauſt the air out of the receiver, and it will alſo come 
out of the tube, becauſe the tube is cloſe at top. When 
the gauge 27 ſhews that the receiver is well exhauſt- 
ed, puſh down the tube ſo as to immerſe its lower end 
into the quickfilver in the jar. Now, although the 
tube be exhauſted of air, none of the quickſilver will 
riſe into it, becauſe there is no air left in the receiver 
to preſs upon its ſurface in the jar: but let the air 
into the receiver by the cock 4, and the quickblver 
will immediately riſe in the tube, and ſtand as high 
in it as it was pumped up in the laſt experiment. 
Both theſe experiments ſhow, that the quickſilver is 
fupported in the barometer by the preſſure of the air 
on its ſurface in the box, in which rhe open end of the 
tube is placed: And that the more denſe and heavy 
the air is, the higher does the quickfilver riſe ; and, on 
the contrary, the thinner and lighter the air is, the 
more will the quickfilver fall. For if the handle F be 
turned ever ſo little, it takes ſome air out of the recei- 
ver, by raiſing one or other of the piſtons in its bar- 
re]; and conſequently, that which remains in the re- 
ceiver is ſo much the rarer, and has ſo much the leſs 
pring and weight; and thereupon the quickſilver falls 
a little in the tube: but upon turning the cock, and 
re · admitting tbe air into the receiver, it becomes as 
weighty as before, and the quick - ſilver riſes again to 
the ſame height. Thus we ſee the reaſon why the 
quickſilver in the barometer falls before rain or ſnow, 
and riſes before fair weather; for, in the former caſe, 


in raiſing the 
quiekſilver: and to prove that it is done by preſſure, 


pump, a ſhort pipe mult be ſcrewed into the hole i, .o 
as to riſe about an inch above the plate, to prevent the 
quickfilver from getting into the air-pipe and barrel 
in caſe any of it ſhould be accidentally ſpilt over th: 


jar: for if it once gets into the pipes or barrels, it 


ſpoils them, by looſening the ſolder, and corroding the 
braſs. ] Ne 

8. Take the tube out of the receiver, and put one 
end of a bit of dry hazel-branch, about an inch long, 
tight into the hole, and the other end tight into a hole 
quite through the bottom of a ſmall wooden cup: then 
pour ſome quickfilver into the cup, and exhauſt the re. 
ceiver of air; and the preſſure of the outward air on 
the ſurface of the quickfilver will force it through the 

ores of the hazel, from whence it will deſcend in a 

beautiful ſhower into a cup placed under the receiver 
to catch it. | | 
9. Put a wire through the collar of leathers in the 
top of the receiver, and fit a bit of dry wood on the 
end of the wire within the receiver; then exhauſt the 
air, and puſh the wire down, ſo as to immerſe the wood 
into a jar of quickſilver on the pump- plate. This done, 
let in the air; and upon taking the wood out of the jar, 
and ſplitting it, its pores will be found full of quick- 
silver, which the force of the air, upon being let into 
the receiver, drove into the wood, | 

10. Join the two braſs hemiſpherical cups A and Biz" 
together, with a wet leather between them, having a 
hoſe in the middle of it; then ſcrew the end D of the 
pipe CD into the plate of the pump at z, and turn the 
cock E, ſo as the pipe may be open all the way into 
the cavity of the hemiſpheres: then exhauſt the air out 
of them, and turn the cock a quarter round, which will 
ſhut the pipe CD, and keep out the air. This done, 
unſcrew the pipe at D from the pump; and ſcrew the 
the piece F/ upon it at D; and let two ſtrong men 
try to pull the bemiſpheres aſunder by the rings g aud 
h, which they will find hard to do: for if the diameter 
of the hemiſpheres be four inches, they will be preſſed 
together by the external air with a force equal to 185 
pounds, And to ſhew that it is the preſſure of the air 
that keeps them together, bang them by either of the 
rings upon the hook P of the wire in the receiver M 
(fig. 8.), and upon exhauſting the air out of the te. 
ceiver they will fall aſunder of themſelves. "RRM 

11. Place a ſmall receiver O (fig. 8.) near the holes 
on the pump-plate, and cover both it and the hole 
with the receiver M; and turn the wire ſo by the top P, 
that its hook may take hold of the little receiver by © 
ring at its top, allowing that receiver to ſtand with N | 
own weight on the plate. Then, upon working ue 
pump, the air will come out of both receivers; but ibe 
large one M will be forcibly held down to the — 
by the preſſure of the external air; whillt the ſmall on 
O, having no air to preſs upon it, will continue loo * 
and may be drawn up and let down at pleaſure, by 4 
wire PP. But, upon letting it quite down to the plate, 
and admitting the air into the receiver M, by the - 
4, the air will preſs ſo ſtrongly upon the ſmall 1 
ver O, as to fix it down to the plate; and at the yo 
time, by counterbalancing the outward preſſure on ny 
large receiver M, it will become. looſe. This 
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o ſnow the 
laſticity or 4 a 4 . h a . f 
Wrring ofthe and put it under a receiver; then exhauſt the air out o 

Wc. 


Pipe A 


ment evidently ſhows, that the receivers are held down 
by preſſure, aud not by ſuction: for the internal recei- 
ver continued looſe whilft the operator was pumping, 
and the external one was held down ; but the former 
became faſt immediately by letting in the air upon it. 
12. Screw the end A of the braſs pipe ABF into 
the hole of the pump plate, and turn the cock e until 


the pipe be open; then put a wet leather upon the 


plate cd, which is fixed on the pipe, and cover it with 


the tall receiver GH, which is cloſe at top: then ex- 
hauſt the air out of the receiver, and turn the cock e 
to keep it out; which done, unſerew the pipe from the 
pump, and ſet its end A into a baſon of water, and 
turn the cock e to open the pipe ; on which, as there 
is no air in the receiver, the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the water in the baſon will drive the water forcibly 
through the pipe, and make it play up in a jet to the 
top of the receiver. | 

13. Set the ſquare phial A (fig. 21.) upon the pump- 
plate, and having covered it with the wire-cage B, put 
a cloſe receiver over it, and exhauſt the air out of the 
receiver; in doing of which, the air will alſo make its 
way out of the phial through a ſmall hole in its neck 
under the valve 6. When the air is exhauſted, turn 
the cock below the plate, to re-admit the air into the 
receiver; and as it cannot pet into the phial again be- 
cauſe of the valve, the phial will be broken into ſome 
thouſands of pieces by the preſſure of the air upon it. 
Had the phial been of a round form, it would have 
ſuſtained this preflure like an arch, without breaking ; 
but as its fides are flat, it cannot. 

14. Tie up a very ſmall quantity of air in a bladder, 


the receiver; and the ſmall quantity which is confined 
in the bladder (having nothing to act again it) will 
expand itſelf ſo by the force of its ſpring, as to fill the 
bladder as full as it could be blown of common air. 
But upon letting the air into the receiver again, it will 
overpower the air in the bladder, and preſs its fides al- 
molt cloſe together, 

15. If the bladder ſo tied vp be put into a wooden 
box, and have 20 or 30 pounds weight of lead put up- 
on it in the box, and the box be covered with a cloſe 
receiver; upon exhauſting the air out of the receiver, 


that air which is confined in the bladder will expand 


tlelf ſo, as to raiſe up all the lead by the force of its 
ſpring. 

16. Take the glaſs ball mentioned in the fifth ex- 
periment, which was left full of water all but a ſmall 
bubble of air at top; and having ſet it with its neck 
downward into the empty 3 and covered it 
with a cloſe receiver, exhauſt the air out of the recei- 
ver; and the ſmall bubble of air in the top of the ball 
will expand itſelf ſo as to force all the water out of the 
ball into the phial. | 

17. Screw the pipe AB into the pump-plate; place 
the tall receiver GH upon the plate cd, as in the 12th 
experiment; and exhauſt the air out of the receiver: 
then turn the cock e to keep out the air, unſcrew the 
bub from the pump, and ſcrew it into the mouth of 
4 copper veſſel CC (fig. 224), the veſſel having firſt 

cen about half filled with water. Then open the cock 
2 (9g. 18.); and the ſpring of the air which is confined 
a the copper veſſel will force the water up through the 
in a jet into the exhauſted receiver, as trovg- 
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ly as it did by its preſſure on the ſurface of the water 
in a baſon, in the 12th experiment. 
18. If a fowl, a cart, rat, mouſe, or bird, be put un- 


*der a receiver, and the air be exhauſted, the animal 


will be at firſt oppreſſed as with a great weight, then 
grow convulſed, and at laſt expire in all the agonies of 
a moſt bitter and cruel death. But as this experiment 
is too ſhocking to every ſpectator who has the leaſt de- 
gree of humanity, ſome ſubſtitute a machine called the 
lungs-glaſi in place of the animal. 

19. It a butterfly be ſuſpended in a receiver by a 
fine thread tied to one of its horns, it will fly about in 
the receiver as long as the receiver continues full of 
air; but if the air be exhauſted, though the animal 
will not die, and will continue to flutter its wings, it 
cannot remove itſelf from the place where it hangs in 
the middle of the receiver until the air be let in again; 
and then the animal will fly about as before. 
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20. Pour ſome quickſilver into the ſmall bottle A, pig. 19. 


and ſcrew the braſs collar c of the tube BC into the 
braſs neck þ of the bottle, and the lower end of the 
tube will be immerſed into the quickſilver, ſo that the 
air above the quickſilver in the bottle will be confined 
there, becauſe it cannot get out about the joinings, nor 
can it be drawn out through the quickſilver into the 
tube. This tube is alſo-open at top, and is to be co- 
vered with the receiver G and large tube EF; which 
tube is fixed by braſs collars to the receiver, and is cloſe 
at the top. This preparation being made, exhauſt the 
air both out of the receiver and its tube; and the air 
will by the ſame means be exhauſted out of the inner 
tube BC, through its open top at C; and as the re- 
ceiver and tubes are exhauſting, the air that is conſi- 
ned in the glaſs bottle A will preſs ſo by its ſpring up- 
on the ſurface of the quickſilver, as to force it up in 
the inner tube as high as it was raiſed in the ninth ex- 
periment by the preſſure of the atmoſphere: which de- 
monſtratee, that the ſpring of the air is equivalent to its. 
weight. 

21. Screw the end C of the pipe CD into the hole 
of the pump- plate, and turn all the three cocks d, G, 
and H, ſo as to open the communications between all 


the three pipes E, F, DC, and the hollow trunk AB. 


Then cover the plates g and þ with wet leathers, which 
have holes in their middle where the pipes open into 
the plates; and place the cloſe receiver I upon the 
plate G: this done, ſhut the pipe F by turning the 
cock H, and exhauft the air out of the receiver I. 
Then turn the cock d to ſhut out the air, unſcrew the 
machine from the pump, and having ſcrewed it to the 
wooden foot L, put the receiver K upon the plate / ; 
this receiver will continue looſe on the plate as long as it 
keeps full of air; which it will do until the cock H be 
turned to open the communication between the pipes 
F and E, through the trunk AB; and then the air in 
the receiver K, having. nothing to act againſt its ſpring, 
will run from K into I, until it be ſo divided betweeu 
theſe receivers as to be of equal, denſity in both; and 
then they will be held down with equal forces to their 
plates by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, though each 
receiver will then be kept down but with one half of 
preſſure upon it that the receiver I had when it was 
exhauſted of air; becauſe it has now one half of the 
common air in it which filled the receiver K when it 


was ſet upon the plate; and therefore, a force N 8 
2 2 


Fig. 20» 
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Experi- half the force of the ſpring of common air, vill act 
. within the receivers againſt the whole preſſure of the 


Fig. 21. 


ii. 


Miſcellane- 


common air upon their outſides. This is called franſ- 
ferring the air out of one veſſel into another. 

22. Put a cork into the ſquare phial A, and fix it 
in with wax or cement; put the phial upon the pump- 
plate with the wire cage B over it, and cover the cage 
with a cloſe receiver. Then exhauſt the air out of the 
receiverz and the air that was corked vp in the phial 
will break the phial outwards by the force of its ſpring, 
becauſe there is no air left on the outſide of the phial 
to act againſt the air within it. | 

23. Put a ſhrivelled apple under a cloſe receiver, and 
exhauſt the air; then the ſpring of the air within the 
apple will plump it out, ſo as to cauſe all the wrinkles 
diſappear ; but upon letting the air into the receiver 
again to preſs upon the apple, it will inſtantly return 
to its former decayed and ſhrivelled ſtate. 

24. Take a freſh egg, and cut off a little of the ſhell 
and film from its ſmalleſt end; then put the egg under 


à receiver, and pump out the air; upon which all the 


contents in the egg will be forced out into the receiver 
by the expanſion of a ſmall bubble of air contained in 
the great end between the ſhe} and film. 

25. Put ſome warm beer in a glaſs; and having ſet 
it on the pump, cover it with a cloſe receiver, and then 
exhauſt the air. Whilſt this is doing, and thereby the 
preſſure more and more taken off from the beer in the 
glaſs, the air therein will expand itſelf, and riſe up in 
innumerable bubbles to the ſurface of the beer; and 
from thence it will be taken away with the other air 
in the receiver. When the receiver is nearly exhauſt- 
ed, the air in the beer, which could not diſentangle it- 
ſelf quick enough to get off with the reſt, will now ex- 
pand itfelf ſo, as to cauſe the beer to have all the ap- 
Pearance of boiling ; and the greateſt part of it will 
go over the glaſs. | 

26. Put ſome warm water in a glaſs, and put a bit 
of dry wainſcot or other wood into the water. Then 
cover the glaſs with a cloſe receiver, and exhauſt the 
air ; upon which the air in the wood, having liberty 
to expand itſelf, will come out plentifully, and make 
all the water to bubble about the wood, eſpecially 
about the-ends, becauſe the pores lie lengthwiſe. A 
cubic inch of dry wainſcot has ſo much air in it, that 
5 will continue bubbling for near half an hour toge- 
ther. 


27. Screw the ſyringe H (fig. 15.) to a pieee of lead 


«us experi- that weighs one pound at leaſt 3 and holding the lead 


Wenencts, 


in one band, pull up the piſton in the ſyringe with the 
other; then quitting hold of the lead, the air will puſh 
it upward, and drive back the ſyringe upon the piſton, 
The reaſon of this is, that the drawing up of the pic 
fon makes a vacuum in the ſyringe; and the air, which 
preſſes every way equally, having nothing to reſiſt 
its preſſure upward, the lead is thereby preſſed up- 
ward contrary to its natural tendency by gravity. If 
the ſyringe ſo loaded be hung in a receiver, and the 
air be exhauſted, the ſyringe and lead will deſcend up- 
on the piſton· rod by their natural gravity; and upon 
admitting the air into the receiver, they will be drove 
upward again until the piſton be at the very bottom of 
the ſyringe, 

28. Letalarge piece of cork be ſuſpended by a thread 
at one end of a balance, and counterpoiſed by a leaden 


there it will form a ſort of cloud: but | 
ing the air, the ſmoke will fall down to the bottom 
of” the receiver, and leave it as clear at the top as it 


weight, ſuſpended in the ſame manner, at the oth 


ect, Il, 


er Exper. 


Let this balance be hung to the inſide of che top of a men, 


large receiver ; which _ ſet on the pump, and the 


air exhauſted, the cork will preponderate, and ſhow 
itſelf to be heavier than the lead; but upon letting in 
the air again, the equilibrium will be reſtored. The 
reaſon of this is, that fince the air is a fluid, and all 
bodies loſe as much of their abſolute weight in it as is 
equal to the weight of their bulk of the fluid, the 
cork being the larger body, loſes more of its real 
weight than the lead does; and therefore muſt in fag 
be heavier, to balance it under the diſadvantage of lo. 
ling ſome of its weight: which diſadvantage being 
taken off by removing the air, the bodies then gravis 
tate according to their real quantities of matter, and 
the cork, which balanced the lead in air, ſhows itſelf 
to be heavier when in vacuo. 

29. Set a lighted candle upon the pump, and cover 
it with a tall receiver. If the receiver holds a pallon, 
the candle will burn a minute; and then, after having 
gradually decayed from the firſt inſtant, it will go out: 
which ſhews, that a conſtant ſupply of freſh air is ne- 
oeſſary to feed flame; and ſo it alſo is for animal-life, 
For a bird kept under a cloſe receiver will ſoon die, 
although no air be pumped out; and it is found that, 
in the diving-bell, a gallon of air is ſufficient only for 
one minute for a man to breathe in. 

The moment when the candle goes out, the ſmoke 
will be ſeen to aſcend to the top of the receiver, and 
upon exhauſt. 


was before it was ſet upon the pump. This ſhows, 
that ſmoke dogs not aſcend on account of its = 
poſirively light, but becauſe it is lighter than air; a 

its falling to the bottom when the air was taken away, 


ſho ws that it is not deſtitute of weight. So moſt ſorts 


wood aſcend or ſwim in water; and yet there are none 
who doubt of the wood's having gravity or weight. 

30. Set a receiver, which is open at top, upon the 
air-pump, and cover it with a braſs plate and wet 
leather; and having exhauſted it of air, let the air in 
again at top through an iron pipe, making it paſs thro 
a charcoal flame at the end of the pipe; and when the 
receiver is full of that air, lift up the cover and [et 
down a mouſe or bird into the receiver, and the burnt 
air will immediately kill it. If a candle be let down 
into the air, it will go out directly; but by letting it 
down gently, it will purify the air ſo far as it goes; 
and ſo, by letting it down more and more, all the air 
in the receiver will be purified, 


31. Set a bell upon a cuſhion on the pump-plate, | 


and cover it with a receiver; then ſhake tbe 2 
make the clapper ſtrike againſt the bell, and the (ov 
will be very well heard: but exhauſt the receiver 


air, and then, if the clapper be made to ſtrike ever ſo 


hard againſt the bell, it will make no ſound at o 
which ſhows that air is abſolutely neceſſary for | 
propagation of ſound, 


32. Let a candle be placed on one fide of areceiver, 


and viewed through the receiver at ſome diſtance; _ 
as ſoon as the air begins to be exhauſted, the _—_ 
will be filled with vapours which riſe from the 2 of 
ther, by the ſpring of the air in it; and the lig f 


the candle being reſraed through that 
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rs, will have the appearance of circles of va- 
_ denne, of a faint reſemblance to thoſe in the 


rain - bow. 


Tur elaſtic air which is contained in many bodies, 
and is kept in them by the weight of the atmoſphere, 
may be got out of them either by boiling, or by the 
air-pump, as ſhewn in the 23th experiment: but the 
fixed air, which is by much the greater quantity, can- 
not be got out but by diſtillation, fermentation, or 

utrefaction. 

If fixed air did not come out of bodies with diffi- 
culty, and ſpend ſome time in extricating itſelf from 
them, it would tear them to pieces, Trees would be 
rent by the change of air from a fixed to an elaſtic 
fate, and animals would be burſt in pieces by the ex- 
ploſion of air in their food, 

Dr Hales found by experiment, that the air in apples 
is ſo much condenſed, that if it were let out into the 
common air, it would fill a ſpace 48 times as great as 
the bulk of the apples themſelves ; ſo that its preſſure 
outwards was equal to 11,776 Ib. and, in a cubic inch 
of oak, to 19,860 lb. againſt its ſides. So that if the 
air was let looſe at once in theſe ſubſtances, they would 
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tear every thing to pieces about them with a force ſu- 

erior to that of gunpowder, Hence, in eating apples, 
in is well that they part with the air by degrees as 
they are chewed and ferment in the ſtomach, other- 
wiſe an apple would be immediate death to him who 
eats it, 


The mixing of ſome ſubſtances with others will re- 
leafe the air from them, all of a ſudden ; which may 
be attended with very great danger. Of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance in an experiment made by Dr 
Slare; who _ put half a dram of oil of carraway- 
feeds into one glaſs, and a dram of compound ſpirit of 
nitre in another, covered them both on the air-pump 
with a receiver fix inches wide and eight inches deep, 
and then exhauſted the air, and continued pumping 
until all that could poſſibly be got both out of the re- 
ceiver, and out of the two fluids, was extricated: then, 
by a particular contrivance from the top of the recei- 
ver, he mixed the fluids together ; upon which they 
produced ſuch a prodigious quantity of air as in- 
Rantly blew up the receiver, although it was preſſed 
down by the atmoſphere with upwards of 400 pound 


weight. 
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8 of the lungs, in which reſpiration is affec- 
ted, | 

PO, a large and celebrated river of Italy, which 
has its ſource at-mount Viſs in Piedmont, and on the 
confines of Dauphiny. It runs through Piedmont, 
Montferrat, the Milaneſe, and duchy of Mantua; from 
thence it runs to the borders of the Parmezan, and a 
part of the Modeneſe ; and having entered the Fer- 
rareſe, it begins to divide at Ficheruolo, and pro- 
ceeds to diſcharge itſelf into the gulf of Venice by 
four priacipal mouths. As it paſſes along, it receives 
ſeveral rivers, and often overflows its banks, doing a 
great deal of miſchief ; the reaſon of which is, that 
moſt of thoſe rivers deſcend from the Alps, and are 
increaſed by the melting of the fnow. 

POA, mEaDow-GRASS; a genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There are 20 ſpecies ; moſt of them graſſes, and very 
agreeable food for cattle ; for one ſpecies which grows 
in marſhes, the cattle will — go ſo deep as to 
endanger their lives. This is called the aquatica, or 
water reed. graſt. It is the largeſt of the Britiſh 
graſſes, growing to the height of five or fix feet. The 
leaves are ſmooth, and half an inch wide, or more. 
The panicle is eight or ten inches long, greatly 
branched, and decked with numerous ſpicula : theſe 
are of a reddiſh-brown colour intermixed with green, 
5 a Compreſſed lanceolate form, imbricated with about 
1 for the moſt part, but varying from five 

POCOCK (Dr Edward), one of the moſt learned 
2 in the oriental tongves in Europe, was the eldeſt 
8 2 the Rev. Mr Edward Pocock; and was born at 

xford in 1604, where he was alſo bred. In 1628, 
x was admitted probationer fellow of his college, and 
: out the lame time had prepared an edition of the 
Fr Epiltle of St Peter, the Second and Third of 

John, and that of St Jude, in Syriac and Greek, 


Pp O C 

with a Latin Tranſlation and Notes. In 1629, he 
was ordained prieſt, and appointed chaplain to the 
Engliſh merchants at Aleppo, where he continued 
five or fix years; in which time he diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his fortitude and zeal while the plague raged 
there. At length returning to England, he was, in 
1636, appointed reader of the Arabic leQures founded 
by archbiſhop Laud. - Three years after, he went to 
Conſtantinople, where he proſecuted his fludies of the 
Eaſtern tongues, and procured many valuable manu- 
ſcripts. After near four years ſtay in that city, be em- 
barked in 1640; and taking Paris in his way, viſited Ga- 
briel Sionita the famous 3 and Hugo Grotius. 
In 1643, he was preſented to the rectory of Childrey 
in Berks; and, about three years after, married the 
daughter of Thomas Burdett, Eſq. About the middle 
of 1647, he obtained the reſtitution of the ſalary of 
his Arabic lecture, which had been detained from him 
about three years. In 1648, king Charles I. who 
was then priſoner in the ifle of Wight, nominated Mr 
Pocock to the profeſſorſhip of Hebrew, and the ca- 
nonry of Chriſt-church annexed to it; but, in 1650, 
he was ejected from his canonry for refuſing to take the 
engagement, and ſoon after a vote paſſed for — 
him of his Hebrew and Arabic lectures; but ſevera 

governors of houſes, &c. preſenting a petition in his 
favour, he was ſuffered to enjoy both thoſe places. 
He had ſome years before publiſhed his Specimen 
Hiſftorix Arabum ; and now appeared his Porta Mofis ; 
and ſoon after, the Engliſh Polyglot edition of the 
Bible, to which he had largely contributed, and alſo 
Eutychius's Annals, with a Latin verſion. At the 
Reſtoration, he was reſtored to the canonry of Chriſt- 
church, and alſo received the degree of doctor of 
divinity, He then publiſhed his Arabic Verſion of 
Grotius's Treatiſe of the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion ; and an Arabic Poem, intitled Lamiat?l Aja, 
with a Latin Tranſlation and Notes. Soon after, he 
publiſhed Gregory Abul Pharajius's Hifforia Dynaſ- 


Harun: 
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Podolia fiarum. In 1674, he publiſhed an Arabic Verſion of four 2 which are — to each other. On the Poeſſum 


1 the chief parts of the Liturgy of the church of Eng- Kkey-ftone of the arch of the — on the out. Po, 
Poellum. land z and a few years after his Commentary on the fide, is the figure of Neptune in baſſo relievo, ang —— 


Prophecies of Micah, Malachi, Hoſea, and Joel. This 
great man died in 16g1, after having been for many 

ears confeſledly the firſt perſon in Europe for eaſtern 
ber and was no leſs worthy of admiration for his 
uncommon modeſty and humility, and all the virtues 
that can adorn a Chriſtian. His theological works 
were republiſhed at London in 1740, in two volumes 
in folio, 

PODOLIA, a province of Poland, bounded on 
the eaft by Volhinia and the river Ukrain; on the 
north and north-eaſt, by Budſiac Tartary ; on the 
ſouth-eaſt, by the river Nieſter, which ſeparates it 
from Beſſarabia and Moldavia in European Turkey on 
the ſouth-weſt ; and by the province of Red Ruſſia, on 
the north-weſt. It is uſually divided into the Upper 
and Lower : in the Upper, which 1s the weſtern pant, 
the chief town is Kamieck, the capital of Podolia, and 
of a palatinate. 
Podolia, the chief town is Brackow, the capital of a 
palatinate. 

PODEX, in anatomy. The ſame with Axvs. 

POEM, a poetical compoſition. See Potty. 

POESTUM, or Pos1pox14, an ancient city of 
Grecia Magna, now part of the kingdom of Naples. 
It has long fince been in, ruins, and theſe ruins only 
became known in the following manner, according 
to the account publiſhed by the author of the Anti- 
quities, Hiſtory, and views, of Poeſium. © In the 
year 1755, an apprentice to a painter at Naples, who 
was on a viſit to his friends at Capaccio, by accident 
took a walk to the mountains which ſurround the 
territory of Poeſtum. The only habitation he per- 
ceived was the cottage of a farmer, who cultivated the 


beſt part of the ground, and reſerved the reſt for 


paſture. The ruins of the ancient city made a part of 
this view, and particularly ftruck the eyes of the 


young painter; who, approaching nearer, ſaw with 


aſtoniſhment walls, towers, gates, and temples. Up- 


on his return to Capaccio, he conſulted the neigh- 


bouring people about the origin of theſe monuments 
of antiquity. He could only learn, that this part of 


the country had been uncultivated and abandoned 


during their memory ; that about ten years before, the 
farmer, whoſe habitation he had noticed, eſtabliſhed 
Himſelf there; and that having dug in many places 
and fearched among the ruins that lay round him, he 
bad found treaſures ſufficient to enable him to purchaſe 
the whole. At the painter's return to Naples, he in- 
formed his maſter of theſe particulars, whoſe curioſity 
was ſo greatly excited by the deſcription, that he took 
a journey to the place, and made drawings of the 
principal views. Theſe were ſhown to the king of 
Naples, who ordered the ruins to be cleared, and 
Poeſtum aroſe from the obſcurity in which it had re- 
mained for upwards of 700 years, as little known to 
the neighbouring inhabitants as to travellers.” 

Our author gives the following deſcription of it in 
its preſent ſtate, It is, ſays he, of an oblong figure, 
about two miles and a half in circumference, It has 


In the Lower, or eaſtern part of 


within a hippocampus. The walls which ſtill remain 
are compoſed of very large cubical ſtones, and are ex. 
tremely thick, in ſome parts 18 feet. That the walls 
have remained unto this time, is owing to the ye 
exact manner in which the ſtones are fitted to one 
another, (a circumſtance obſerved univerſally in the 
maſonry of the ancients), and perhaps, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to a ſtalactical concretion which has grown over 
them. On the walls here and there are placed towers 
of different heights, thoſe near the gates being much 
higher and larger than the others, and evidently of 
modern workmanſhip. He obſerves, that, from its 
fitnation among marches, bituminous and ſulphureous 
ſprings, Poeſtum muſt have been unwholeſome ; a cir- 
cumſtance mentioned by Strabo, Morboſam eam facit 
fluvius in paludes difſuſus. Ia ſuch a ſituation the 
water mult have been bad. Hence the inhabitants 
were obliged to .convey that neceſſary of life from 
purer ſprings by means of aqueducts, of which many 
veſtiges ſtill remain. | 

The principal monuments of antiquity are a theatre, 
an amphitheatre, and three temples. The theatres 


and amphitheatres are much ruined. The firſt temple 


is hexaſtylos, and amphiproſtylos. At one end, the 
pilaſters and two columns which divided the cella from 
the pronaos are ſtill remaining. Within the cella are 
two .rows of ſmaller columns, with an architrave, 
which ſupport the ſecond order. This temple he takes 
to be of that kind called by Vitruvius hyphethros, and 


ſupports his opinion by a quotation from that author. 


The ſecond temple is alſo amphiproſtylos : it has nine 
columns in front and 18 in flank, and ſeems to be of 
that kind called by Vitruvius p/eudodipteros. The third 
is likewiſe amphiproſtylos. It has fix columns in front 
and 13 in flank. Vitruvius calls this kind of temple 
peripterot. © The columns of theſe temples (ſays our 
author), are of that kind of Doric order which we find 
employed in works of the greateſt antiquity. They 
are hardly five diameters in height. They are with- 
out baſes, which alſo has been urged as a proof of their 
antiquity ; but we do not find that the ancients ever 
uſed baſes to this order, at leaſt till very late. Vitru- 
vius makes no mention of baſes for this order: and 
the only inſtance we have of it, is in the firſt order of 
the coliſeum at Rome, which was built by Veſpaſian. 
The pillars of theſe temples are fluted with very ſhal- 
low flutings in the manner deſcribed by Vitruvius. The 
columns Aminiſh from the bottom, which was the molt 
ancient method almoſt univerſally in all the orders. 
The columns have aftragals of a very ſingular form ; 
which ſhows the ersor of thoſe who imagine that this 
member was firſt invented with the Tonic order, to 
which the Greeks gave an aſtragal, and that the Ro- 
mans were the firſt who applied it to the Doric. 42 
echinus of the capital is of the ſame form with that 0 
the temple of Corinth deſcribed by Le Roy.” 
POET, the author of a poem, See the next ar 
ticle, | 
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P O E 


8 T thoſe thick clouds which evelope the 
N A of the world, reaſon and hiſtory throw 
ſome lights on the origin and rimitive employment of 
this divine art. Reaſon ſuggeſts, that before the inven- 
tion of letters, all the people of the earth had no other 
method of tranſmitting to their deſcendents the prin- 
ciples of their worſhip, their religious ceremonies, 
their laws, and the renowned actions of their ſages 
and heroes, than by poetry ; which included all theſe 
objects in a kind of hymns that fathers ſung to their 
children, in order to 8 them with indelible 
frokes in their hearts. iſtory not only informs us, 
that Moſes and Miriam, the firft authors that are 
known to mankind, ſung, on the borders of the Red 
Sea, a ſong of divine praiſe, to celebrate the delive- 
rance which the Almighty had vouchſafed to the 
people of Iſrael, by opening a paſſage to them through 
the waters; but it has alſo tranſmitted to us the ſon 
itſelf, which is at once the moſt ancient monument an 
a maſter-piece of poetic compoſition, _ 2 
2. The Greeks, a people the moſt ingenious, the 
moſt animated, and in every ſenſe the moſt accom- 
- pliſhed, that the world ever produced—ſtrove to raviſh 
from the Hebrews the precious gift of poetry, which 
was vouchſafed them by the Supreme Author of all 


nature, that they might aſcribe it to their falſe deities. 


According to their ingenious fictions, Apollo became 
the god of poetry, and dwelt on the hills of Phocis, 
Parnaſſus, and Helicon, whoſe feet were waſhed by 
the waters of Hyppocrene, of which each mortal that 
ever drank was ſeized with a ſacred delirium, The im- 
mortal ſwans floated on its waves, Apollo was ac- 
companied by the Muſes—thoſe nine learned ſiſters 
the daughters of Memory: and he was conſtantly at- 
tended by the Graceg. Pegaſus, his Age eourſer, 
tranſported him with a rapid flight into all the regions 
of the univerſe. Happy emblems! by which we at 
this day embelliſh our poetry, as no one has ever yet 
been able to invent more brilliant images. 

3- The literary annals of all nations afford veſtiges 
of poetry, from the remoteſt ages. They are found 
among the moſt ſavage of the ancient barbarians, and 
the moſt deſolate of all the Americans. Nature aſſerts 
her rights in every country, and every age. Tacitus 
mentions the verſes and the hymns af the Germans, at 
the time when that rough people yet inhabited the 
woods, and while their manners were ſtill ſavage. The 
firſt inhabitants of Runnia, and the. other northern 
countries, thoſe of Gaul, Albion, Iberia, Auſonia, 
and other nations of Europe, had their poetry, as well 
as the ancient people of Afia, and of the known bor- 
ders of Africa. But the ſimple productions of nature 

are conſtantly ſomething unformed, rough, and ſa- 
age. The Divine Wiſdom appears to have placed the 
."2en10us and poliſhed part of mankind on the earth, 
in order to refine that which comes from her boſom 
hos and imperfe& : and. thus art has pojiſhed poetry, 
ich iſſued quite naked aud ſavage from the brains of 
the firſt of mankind, 


3 ” 17 8 is Poetry ? It would be to . the 


1 Yes 


limits of the poetic empire, to contract the ſphere of 
this divine art, ſhould we ſay, in imitation of all the 
dictionaries and other treatiſes on verſification, That 
poetry ts the art of making verſes, of lines or perivds that 
are in rhyme or metre. This is rather a grammatical 
explanation of the word, than a real definition of the 
thing, and it would be to degrade poetry thus to de- 
fine it, The juſteſt definition ſeems to be that given 


by Baron Bielfield +, That poetry is the art of expreſi-+ Elem. of 
ing our thoughts by fiction. In fact, it is after this Viv. Erud. 


manner (if we refte& with attention) that all the me- 
taphors and allegories, all the various kinds of fiction, 
form the firſt materials of a poetic edifice : it is thus 
that all images, all compariſons, illuſions, and figures, 
eſpecially thoſe which perſonify moral ſubjects, as vir- 
tues and vices, concur to the decorating of ſuch a 
ſtructure. A work, therefore, that is filled with in- 
vention, that inceſſantly preſents images which render 
the reader attentive and affected, where the author 
gives intereſting ſentiments to every thing that he 
makes ſpeak, and where he makes ſpeak by ſen- 
ſible figures all thoſe objects which would affect the 
mind but weakly when clothed in a ſimple profaic 
ſtyle, ſuch a work is a poem. While that, though it 
be in verſe, which is of a didactic, dogmatic, or mo- 
ral nature, and where the objects are preſented in a 
manner quite ſimple, without fiction, without images or 
ornaments, cannot be called poetry, but merely a work 
in verſe; for the art of reducing thoughts, maxims, 
and periods, into ryme or metre, is very different from 
the art of poetry. 


6. Aningeniousfable, a lively and intereſting romance, 


a comedy, the ſublime narrative of the actions of a 
hero, ſuch as the Telemacbus of M. Fenelon, though 
written in proſe, bat in meaſured proſe, is therefore a 
work of poetry: becauſe the foundation and the 


ſuperſtructure are the productions of genius, as the 


whole proceeds from fiction; and truth itſelf ap- 
pears to have employed an innocent and agree- 
able deception to inftru& with efficacy. This is fo 
true, that the pencil alſo, in order to pleaſe and affect, 
has recourſe to fiction; and this part of painting is 
called the poetic compoſition of a picture. It is there- 
fore by the aid of fiction that poetry, ſo to ſpeak, 
paints its expreſſions, that it gives a body and a 
mind to its thoughts, that it animates and exalts 
that which would otherwiſe have remained arid and 
inſenſible. Every work, therefore, where the thoughts 
are expreſſed by fictions or images, is poetic ; and 
every work where they are expreſſed pes A imply, 
and without ornament, although it be in verſe, is pro- 
ſaic, 
7. Verſe, however, is not to be regarded as foreign 
or ſuperfluous to poetry. To reduce thoſe images, 
thoſe fitions, into verſe, is one of the greateſt difh- 
cultica in poetry, and one of the greateſt merits in a 
poem : and for theſe reaſons, the cadence, the harmony 
of ſounds, particularly that of rhyme, delight the ear to 
a high degree, and the mind inſenſibly repeats them 
while the eye reads them. There reſults therefore a 
3% 4 plea- 
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pleaſure to the mind, and a ſtrong attachment to theſe 
ornaments : but this pleaſure would be frivolous, and 
even childiſh, if it were not attended by a real utility. 
Verſes were invented in the firſt ages of the world, 
merely to aid and to ſtrengthen the memory: for ca- 
dence, harmony, and eſpecially rhyme, afford the greateſt 


aͤſſiſtance to the memory that art can invent; and the 


images, or poetic fictions, that ſtrike our ſenſes, aſſiſt 


in graving them with ſuch deep traces in our minds, as 
even time itſelf frequently cannot efface, How many ex- 


*SeceARTS neceſſarily ariſe from fon, or invention “. 


( Polite), 


no 7. 


1 Introd. 
cellent apophthegms, ſentences, maxims, and precepts 
would have been buried in the abyſs of obligion, it 
poetry had not preſerved them by its barmony ? To 
give more efficacy to this lively impreſſion, the firſt 
poets ſung their verſes, and the words and phraſes 
muſt neceſſarily have been reduced, at leaſt to cadence 
or they could not have been ſuſceptible of muſica] oh 


preſſion, One of the great excellencies, therefore, 


though not a neceſfary conſtituent, of poetry, conſiſts 
in its being expreſſed in verſe. See Part III. 


Pazr I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES or run ART. 


Sgcr. I. Of the Eſſence and End of Poetry. 


$. TERS the article Polite Ak rs, it was obſerved, 

that the eſence of theſe in general, and conſe- 
quently of poetry in particular, conſiſts in porn e 
and we think, that, to be poetic, the expreſſion muſt 
This in- 
vention, which is the fruit of happy genius alone, 
ariſes, 1. From the ſubjeR itſelf of which we under- 
take to treat : 2. From the manner in which we treat 
that ſubjeR, or the ſpecies of writing of which we 


make uſe: 3. From the plan that we propoſe to fol- 


+ Lys bn 


low in conformity to this manner ; and, 4. From the 
method of executing this plan in its full detail. Our 
firſt guides, the ancients, afford us no lights that can 
elucidate all theſe objects in general. The precepts 
which Ariſtotle lays down, A to epie and drama- 
tic poetry only: and which, by the way, confirms 
our idea, that antiquity itſelf made the effence of poe- 
try to conſiſt in fiction, and not in that ſpecies of verſe 
which is deftitute of it, or in that which is not capable 
of it. But ſince this art has arrived to a great degree 
of perfection; and as poetry, like electricity, commu- 
nicates its fire to every thing it touches, and animates 
and embelliſhes whatever it treats; there ſeems to be no 
ſubject in the univerfe to which poetry cannot be ap- 
plied, and that it cannot render equally brilliant and 
pleaſing. 
peculiar property of expreſſion by fiction, which is ap- 
plicable to all ſubjects, have ariſen its different ſpecies, 
of which a particular deſcription will be given in the 
fecond part. | 

9. Horace, in a well-known verſe, has been ſuppo- 
ſed to declare the end of poetry to be twofold, to 
pleaſe, or to inſtruct: 

Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delettare pocte. 


2 ard this art is to pleaſe; inſtruction being only one of the 
—4 J. means (and not always a neceſſary one) by which 
chap, i, that ultimate end is to be accompliſhed, The paflage, 


rightly underftood, he obſerves, will not appear to 


contain any thing inconſiſtent with this doctrine. The 


author js there ſtating a compariſon between the Greek 


and Roman writers, with a view to the poetry of the 
ſtage ; and, after commending the former for their 
correQneſs, and for the liberal ſpirit wherewith they 
conducted their literary labours, and blaming his 
countrymen for their inaccuracy and avarice, he pro- 
ceeds thus: “ The ends propoſed by our dramatic 
poets (or by poets in general) are, to pleafe, to in- 


ſtruct, or to do both. When inftruQtion is your aim, 


From this univerſality of poetry, from its 


But Dr Beattie maintains, that the ultimate end of 


let your moral ſentences be expreſſed with brevity, 
that they may be readily underſtood, and long re. 
membered : where you mean to pleaſe, let your fic- 
tions be conformable to truth, or prohability. The 
elder part of your audience (or readers) have no reliſh 
for poems that give pleaſure only without inftruQion; 
nor the younger for ſuch writings as give inſtruction 
without pleaſure. He only can ſecure the univerſal 
ſuffrage in his favour, who blends the uſeful with the 
agreeable, and delights at the ſame time that he in- 
ſtructs the reader. Such are the works that bring 
money to the bookſeller, that paſs into foreign coun- 
tries, and perpetuate the author's name thro? a long 
ſucceſſion of ages +.” — Now, what is the meaning of? H. 4 
all this? What, but that to the perfection of dramatic ** 3" 
poetry (or, if you pleaſe, of poetry in general) bor 
ſound morals and beautiful fiction are requiſite? But 
Horace never meant to ſay, that inſtruction, as well 

as pleaſure, is neceſſary to give to any compoſition the 
poetical character: or he would not in another place 
have celebrated, with ſo much affection and rapture, 
the melting ſtrains of Sappho, and the playful genius 
of Anacreon , —two authors tranſcendently ſweet, e 
but not remarkably inſtructive. We are ſure, that pa- 
thos, and harmony, and elevated language, were, in _ 
Horace's opinion, eſſential to poetry 5; and of thelef, ;, 
decorations nobody will affirm that inſtruction it f @ 
the end, who conſiders that the moſt inſtructive books 

in the world are written in plain proſe. 

In ſhort, our author has endeavoured by many inge- 
nious arguments and illuftrations to eſtabliſh it as 2 
truth in criticiſm, that the end of poetry is to pleaſe. 
Verſes, if pleafing, may be poetical, though they con- 
vey little or no inſtruction; but verſes, whoſe ſole me- 
rit it is that they convey inſtruction, are not pocu- 
cal. Inſtruction, however, he admits, eſpecially in 
poems of length, is neceſſary to their perfection, 
becauſe they would not be perfectly agreeable with- 
Out It, | 


SECT. II. Of the Standard of Poetical Inven- 
tion. 

10. Homtr's beautiful deſcription of the 1 
and earth, as they appear in a calm evening by the 
light of the moon and ſtars, concludes with this . Tal 
cumſtance, * And the heart of the ſhepherd is glad 4 15 
Madame Dacier, from the turn ſhe gives to the pat: 
ſage in her verſion, ſeems to think, and Pope, in - 
der perhaps to make out his couplet, inſinvates, t 
the gladneſs of 'the ſhepherd is owing 


to his ſenſe ol 
the utility of thoſe luminaries. And this may in pu 
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de the caſe: but this is not in Homer; nor is it a ne- 


ceſſary conſideration. It is true, that, in contem- 
latin g the material univerſe, they who diſcern the 
cauſes and effes of things muſt be more e r 
entertained, than thoſe who perceive nothing but ſhape 
and ſize, colour and motion. Yet, in the mere out- 
fde of nature's works, there is a ſplendor and a mag- 
nificence to which even untutored minds cannot attend, 
without great delight. | 
Not that all peaſants, or all philoſophers, are equal- 
ly ſuſceptible of theſe charming impreſſions. It is 
ftrange to obſerve the callouſneſs of ſome men, before 
whom all the glories of heaven and earth paſs in daily 
ſucceſſion, without touching their hearts, elevating 
their fancy, or leaving any durable remembrance. E- 
ven of thoſe who pretend to ſenfibility, how many are 
there to whom the lufire of the riſing or ſetting ſun; 
the ſparkling concave of the midnight-ſky ; the moun- 
tain · foreſt toſſing. and roaring to the ſtorm, or warb- 
ling with all the melodies of a ſummer evening; the 
ſweet interchange of hill and dale, ſhade and ſunſhine, 
grove, lawn, and water, which an extenſive landſcape 
offers to the view; the ſcenery of the ocean, fo love- 
ly, ſo majeſtic, and ſo tremendous; and the many 


pleaſing varieties of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 


could never afford ſo much real ſatisfaction, as the 
{teams and noiſe of a ball-room, the inſipid fiddling 
and ſqueaking of an opera, or the vexations and wrang- 
lings of a card- table! | | 
Bur ſome minds there are of a different make; who, 
even in the early part of life, receive from the contem- 
plation of Nature a ſpecies of delight which they 
would hardly exchange for any other; and who, as 
avarice and ambition are not the infirmities of that pe- 


mod would, with equal fincerity. and rapture, ex- 
claim, 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 


You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace; 

You cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 

Through which Aurora ſhows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living ftream at eve. 


Caſtle of Indolence. 


Such minds have always in them the ſeeds of true 
talte, and frequently of imitative genius. At leaſt, tho? 
their enthuſiaſtic or viſionary turn of mind (as the man 
of the world would call it) ſhould not always incline 
them to practiſe poetry or painting, we need not 
(cruple to affirm, that without ſome portion of this en- 
thufiaſm no perſon ever became a true poet or pain- 
ter. For he who would imitate the works of Nature, 
malt firit accurately obſerve them; and accurate ob- 
ſervation is to be expected from thoſe only who take 

great pleaſure in it. | 
f I a mind thus diſpoſed no part of creation is in- 
2 In the crowded city, and howling wilder- 
4 5; in the cultivated province, and ſolitary iſle; in 
© flowery lawn, and craggy mountain; in the mur- 
= of the rivulet, and in the uproar of the ocean; in 
oy _— of ſummer, and gloom of winter; in the 
b _ of heaven, and in the whiſper, of the breeze; 
4 tiads ſomething to route or to ſoothe his imagi- 
er, to drau forth his aſſectione, or to employ his 
:ritanding. And from every mental energy that is 

I 


. 


not attended with pain, and even from ſome of thoſe 
that are, as moderate terror and pity, a ſound mind 
derives ſatisfaQtion ; exerciſe being equally neceſſary 
to the body and the ſoul, and to both equally produc- 
tive of health and pleaſure. 

This happy ſenſibility to the beauties of Nature 
ſhould be cheriſhed in young perſons. It engages 
them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful 
works ; it purifies and harmonizes the ſoul, and pre- 
pares it for moral and intellectual diſcipline ; it fup- 
plies an endleſs ſource of amuſement ; it contributes 
even to bodily health: and, as a ftri analogy ſub- 
fiſts between material and moral beauty, it leacs the 
heart by an eaſy tranſition from the one to the other; 
and thus recommends virtue for its tranſcendent love- 
lineſs, and makes vice appear the object of contempt 
and abomination. An intimate acquaintance with the 
beſt deſcriptive poets, Spenſer, Milton, and Thomſon, 
but above all with the divine Georgic, joined to ſome 
practice in the art of drawing, will promote this ami- 
able ſenſibility in early years: for then the face of 
Nature has novelty ſuperadded to its other charms, 
the paſſions are not pre-engaged, the heart is free from 
care, and the imagination warm and romantic. 

But, not to infiſt longer on thoſe ardent emotions 
that are peculiar to the enthuſiaſtic diſciple of Nature, 
may it not be affirmed of all men, without exception, 
or at leaſt of all the enlightened part of mankind, 
that they are gratified by the contemplation of things 
natural, as oppoſed to unnatural ? Monftrous fights 
pleaſe but. for a moment, if they pleaſe at all; for 
they derive their charm from the beholder's amaze- 
ment, which is quickly over. We read indeed of a 


man of rank in Sicily +, who chooſes to adorn his villa f Be 


with pictures and ſtatues of moſt unatural deformity : 
but it is a ſingular inſtance; and one would not be 
much more ſurpriſed to hear of a perſon living with- 
out food, or growing fat by the uſe of poiſon. To 
ſay of any thing, that it is contrary to nature, denotes 
cenſure and diſguſt on the part of the ſpeaker ; as the 
epithet natural intimates an agreeable quality, and 
ſeems for the moſt part to imply, that a thing is as it 
ought to be, ſuitable to our own taſte, and con- 
genial with our own conſtitutioo. Think, with what 
ſentiments we ſhould peruſe a poem, in which Nature 
was totally miſrepreſented, and principles of thought 
and of operation ſuppoſed to take place, repugnant to 
every — we had ſeen or heard of: —in which, 
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Invention. 


our in Si- 


cily, let. 24. 


for example, avarice and coldneſs were aſcribed to 


youth, and prodigality and paſſionate attachment to 
the old; in which men were made to act at random, 
ſometimes according to character, and ſometimes con- 
trary to it ; in which cruelty and eavy were productive 
of love, and beneficence and kind affect ion of hatred ; 
in which beauty was invariably the object of diſlike, 
and uglineſs of deſire ; in which ſociety was rendered 
bappy by atheiſm and the promiſcuous perpetratioa 
of crimes, and juſtice and fortitude were held in uni- 
verſa] contempt, Or think, how we ſhould reliſh a 


painting, where no regard was had to the proportions, 
colours, or any of the phyſical laws, of Nature ;— 
where the ears and eyes of animals were placed in 
their ſhoulders ; where the ſky was green, and the 
raſs crimſon ; where trees grew with their branches 
in the .carth, and their roots in the air; where men 
ad 


were 
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were feen fighting after their heads were cut off, ſhips 


1 ſailing on the land, lions entangled in cobwebs, ſheep 


preying on dead carcaſſes, fiſhes ſporting in the woods, 
and elephants walking on the ſea, Could ſuch fignres 
and combinations give pleaſure, or merit the appel - 
lation of ſublime or beautiful? Should we hefitate to 
pronounce their author mad? And are the abſurdities 
of madmen proper ſubjects either of amuſement or of 
imitation to reaſonable beings ? 
Let it be remarked too, that though we diſtinguiſh 
our internal powers by different names, becauſe other- 
wiſe we could not ſpeak of them ſo as to be underſtood, 
they are all but ſo many energies of the ſame in- 
dividual mind; and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that what contradicts any one leading faculty ſhould 
yield permanent delight to the reſt. That cannot be 


agreeable to reaſon, which conſcience diſapproves ; 


nor can that gratify imagination, which is repugnant 
to reaſon, Befides, belief and acquieſcence of mind 
are pleaſant, as diſtruſt and diſbelief are painful: and 
therefore, that only can give ſolid and general ſatis- 
faction, which has ſomething of plauſibility in it; 
fomething which we conceive it poſlible for a rational 
being to believe. But no rational being can acquieſce 
in what is obviouſly contrary to nature, or implies 
palpable abſurdity. | 
Poetry, therefore, and indeed every art whoſe end 
% to pleaſe, muſt be natural; and if ſo, muſt exhibit 
real matter of fact, or ſomething like it; that is, in 
other words, muſt be, either according to truth, or 
according to verifimilitude. 
And though every part of the material univerſe 
abounds in objects of pleaſurable contemplation, yet 
nothing in nature ſo powerfully touches our hearts, 
or gives ſo great variety of exerciſe to our moral and 
intelleQual faculties, as man. Human affairs and hu- 
man feelings are univerſally intereſting. There are 
many who have no great-reliſh for the poetry that de- 
lineates only irrational or inanimate beings; but to 
that which exhibits the fortunes, the charaRers, and 
the conduct of men, there is hardly any perſon who 
does not liſten with ſympathy and delight. And 
hence, to imitate human action, is conſidered by Ari- 
ſtotle as eſſential to this art; and muſt be allowed to 


be eſſential to the moſt pleafing and moſt inſtructive 


part of it, Epic and Dramatic compoſition. Mere de- 
ſeriptions, however beautiful, and moral reflections, 
however juſt, become tireſome, where our paſſtons 
are not occafionally awakened by ſome event that con- 
Do not all readers of taſte 
receive peculiar pleaſure from thoſe little tales or 
epiſodes with which Thomſon's deſcriptive poem on 
the Seaſons is here and there enlivened ? and are they 
not ſenſible, that the thunder-ftorm would not have 
been half ſo intereſting without the tale of the two 
lovers, (Summ. v. 1171); nor the harvelſt-ſcene, with- 
out that of Palemon and Lavinia, (Aut. v. 177.); 
nor the ge. ſnows, without that exquiſite picture 
of a man periſhing among them, (Winter, v. 276.) ? It 
is much to be regretted, that Young did not employ 
the ſame artifice to animate his Night- Thoughts. 
Sentiments- and deſcriptions may be regarded as the 
pilaſters, carvings, gildings, and other decorations of 
the poeticel fabric ; but human actions are the columns 


and the rafters, that give it ability and elevation. Or, 


and our diſlike to what is the reverſe, be t 


a 
changing the metaphor, we may confider theſe az the 
ſoul which informs the lovely frame; while th 
little more than the ornaments of the body, 


Whether the pleaſure we take in things natural, 


e effect of 


habit or of conſtitution, is not a material ina 
There is nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing, that between 
the ſoul, in its firſt formation, and the reſt of nature, 
a mutual harmony and ſympathy may have been 
eſtabliſhed, which experience may indeed confirm 
but no perverſe habits could entirely ſubdue. As ng 
ſort of education could make man believe the contra 
of a ſelf-evident axiom, or reconcile him to a life of 
perfect ſolitude ; fo we ſhould imagine, that our love 
of nature and regularity might Rill remain with vs in 
ſome degree, though we had been born and bred in 
the Sicilian villa above-mentioned, and never heard 
any thing applauded but what deſerved cenſure, nor 
cenſured: but what merited applauſe. Yet habit muſt 
be allowed to have a powerful influence over the ſenti- 
ments and feelings of mankind. Objects to which we 
have been long accuſtomed, we are apt to contract a 
fondneſs for; we. conceive them readily, and con- 
template them with pleaſure ; nor do we quit our old 
tracts of ſpeculation or practice, without reluQance 
and pain. Hence in part ariſes our attachment to our 
own profeſſions, our old acquaintaince, our native 
ſoil, our homes, and to the very hills, ſtreams, and 
rocks in our neighbourhood. It would therefore 
be ſtrange, if man, accuſtomed as he is from his 
earlieſt days to the regularity of nature, did not con- 
tract a liking to her productions, and principles of 
operation. | 
Yet we neither expect nor defire, that every human 
invention, where the end is only to pleaſe, ſhould be 
an exact tranſcript of real exiſtence. It is enough, 
that the mind acquieſce in it as probable, or plaufible, 
or ſuch as we think might happen without any direct 
oppoſition to the laws of Nature :—Or, to ſpeak more 
accurately, it is enough, that it be conſiſtent, either, 
firſt, with general experience; or, ſecondly, with po- 
pular opinion; or, thirdly, that ir be conſiſtent with 
itſelf, and connected with probable circumltances. 
Firſt : If a human invention be conſiſtent with ge- 
neral experience, we acquieſce in it as ſufficiently pro- 
bable. Particular experiences, however, there may 
be, ſo uncommon and ſo little expected, that we 
ſhould not admit their probability, if we did not know 
them to be true. No man of ſenſe believes, that be 
has any likelihood of being enriched by the diſcovery 
of hidden treaſure; or thinks it probable, on pur: 
chaſing a lottery- ticket, that he ſhall gain the firkt 
prize: and yet great wealth has actually been ” 
quired by ſuch good fortune. But we ſhould loo 
upon theſe as poor expedients in a play or __—m_ 
for bripging about a happy cataſtrophe. We exp 
that fiction ſhould be more confonant to the gene 
tenor of human affairs; in a word, that not poſſibility, 
but probability, ſhould be the ſtandard of poetical in · 
vention. N ; ds 
Secondly: Fiction is admitted as conformab 1 = 
this ſtandard, when it accords with received opinio f 8 
Theſe may be erroneous, but are not often appar mT 
repugnant to nature. On this account, and beca! 


d 
they are familiar to us from our infancy» 9 | 


oſe are laren 
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Of 
invention. 


readily acquieſces in them, or at leaſt yields them that 
degree of credit which is neceſſary to render them 

leaſing. Hence the fairies, giofts, and witches of 
pn kelpeare, are admitted as probable beings; and 
angels obtain a place in religious pictures, though we 
know that they do not now appear in the ſcenery of 
real life. Even when a popular opinion has long been 


_ exploded, and has become repugnant to univerſal be- 


lief, the fitions built upon it are ftill admitted as 
natural, becauſe they were -accounted ſuch by the 
eople to whom they were firſt addrefſed ; whole ſen» 
Eiments and views of things we are willing to adopt, 
when, by the power of pleaſing deſcription, we are 
introduced into their ſcenes, and made acquainted 
with their manners. Hence we admit the theology of 
the ancient poets, their Elyſium and Tartarus, Scylla 
and Charybdis, Cyclops and Circe, and the reſt of 
thoſe “ beautiful wonders” (as Horace calls them) 
which were believed in the heroic ages ; as well as the 


demons and enchantments of Taſſo, which may be 


ſuppoſed to have obtained no ſmall degree of credit 
among the Italians of the 16th century, and are ſuit- 
able enough to the notions that prevailed univerſally 
in Europe not long before (4). In fact, when poetry 
is in other reſpects true; when it gives an accurate 
diſplay of thoſe parts of nature about which we know 
that men in all ages muſt bave entertained the ſame 
opinion, namely, thoſe appearances in the viſible erea - 
tion, and thoſe "feelings and workings of the human 
mind, which are obvious to all mankind ;—when 
poetry is thus far according to nature, we are very 
willing to be 1adulgent to what is ſictitious in it, and 
to grant à temporary allowance to any ſyſtem of fable 
which the author pleaſes to adopt; provided that he 
lay the ſcene in a diſtant country, or fix the date to 
a remote period. This is no unreaſonable piece of 


 eomplaiſance : we owe it both to the poet and to our- 


ſelves; for without it we ſhould neither form a right 
eltimate of his genius, nor receive from his works 
that pleaſure which they were intended to impart. 
Let him, however, take care, -that his ſyftem of fable 
be ſuch as his countrymen and cotemporaries (to 
whom his work is immediately addrefſed) might be 
ſuppoſed capable of yielding their aſſent to ; for other- 
wile we ſhould not believe him to be in earneſt: and 
let him connect it as much as he can with probable 
circumltances, and make it appear in a ſeries of events 
conſiſtent with itſelf. 
For (thirdly) if this be the caſe, we ſhall admit his 
ſtory as probable, or at leaſt as natural, and conſe- 
quently be intereſted in it, even though it be not war- 
ranted by general experience, and derive but ſlender 
authority from popular opinion. Calyban, in the 
1 empeſt, would have ſhocked the mind as an impro- 
ability, if we had not been made acquainted with his 
origin, and ſeen his character diſplayed in a ſeries of 
confiſtent behaviour. But when we are told that he 
prung from a witch and a demon, a connection not 
eounrary to the laws of nature, as they were under- 


PO E 


TR I. 


ſtood in Shakeſpeare's time, and find his manners con- 


formable to his deſcent, we are eaſily reconciled to the Invention: 


fiction. In the ſame ſenſe, the Lilliputians of Swift 
may paſs for probable beings ; not ſo much becauſe 
we know that a belief in pygmies was once current in 
the world, (ſor the true ancient pygmy was at leaſt 
thrice as tall as thoſe whom Gulliver viſited), but be- 
cauſe we find that every circumſtance relating to them 
accords with itſelf, and with their ſuppoſed character. 
It is not the ſize of the people only that is diminutive ; 
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their country, ſeas, ſhips, and towns, are all in exact 


proportion ; thetr theological and political principles, 
their paſſions, manners, cuſtoms, and all the parts of 
their conduct, betray a levity and littleneſs perfectly 
ſuitable: and ſo fimple is the whole narration, and 
apparently fo artleſs and fincere, that we ſhould not 
much wonder if it had impoſed (as we have been told 
it has) upon ſome perſons of no contemptible under- 
ſtanding. The ſame degree of credit may perhaps, 
for the ſame reaſons, be due to his giants. But when 
he grounds his narrative upon a contradiction to na- 
ture; when he preſents us with rational brutes, and 
irrational men; when he tells us of horſes buildin 

houſes for habitation, milking cows for food, riding 
in carriages, and holding converſations on the laws and 


Beattie's- 
ays, 
ut ſupra, 


politics of Europe; not all his genius (and he there 


Exerts it to the utmoſt) is able to reconcile us to ſo 


monſtrous a fiftion : we may ſmile at ſome of his ab- 


ſurd exaggerations; we may be pleaſed with the ener- 
gy of ſtyle, and accuracy of deſcription, in particular 
places; and a malevolent heart may triumph in the 
ſatire ; but we can never reliſh it as a fable, becauſe it 
is at once unnatural and ſelf · contradictory. Swift's 
judgment ſeems to have forſaken him on this occaſion : 
he wallows in naſtineſs and brutality ; and the general 
run of his fatire is downright defamation. Lucian's 
True Hiſtory is a heap of extravagancies put together 
without order or unity, or any other apparent deſign 
than to ridicule the language and manner of grave au- 
thors. His ravings, which have no better right to the 
name of Fable, than a ill of rubbiſh has to that of 
palace, are deſtitute of every colour of plauſibility. 
Animal trees, ſhips ſailing in the ſky, armies of mon- 
ſtrous things travelling between the ſun and moon on 
a pavement of cobwebs, rival nations of men inhabi- 
ting woods and mountains in a whale's belly, —are li- 
ker the dreams of a bedlamite than the inventions of a 
rational being. 

If we were to proſecute this ſubject any further, it 
would be proper to remark, that in ſome kinds of poe- 
tical invention a ſtricter probability is required than 
in others :—that, for inſtance, Comedy, whether dra- 
matic or narrative (B), muſt ſeldom deviate from the 
ordinary courſe of human affairs, becauſe it exhibits 
the manners of real, and even of familiar life: that 
the tragic poet, becauſe he imitates characters more 
exalted, and generally refers to events little known, or 
long ſince paſt, may be allowed a wider range; but 
muſt never attempt the marvellous fictions of the _ 

muſe,, 


(4) In the 14th cent the common people of Italy believed, that the j 
: poet Dante went down to hell; that the 
inf — of what he 8 at - and that his ſallow complexion, and ſtunted beard, (which ſeemed” 
d colour to have been too near the fire), where the conſequence of his paſſing ſo much of his time in. 
region. See Vicende della literatura del Sig. C. Denina, cap. 4. ; 
am Jones, Amelia, and Foſeph Andreas, arc examples of what may be called the Epic or Mar- 
or more properly, perhaps, the Comic Eprper. 


us Was a true a 
us growth an 
hat hot and ſmok 

(B) Fielding's 

alive Comedy, 
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epic, ſuch as the Fairy 
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muſe, becauſe he addreſſes his work, not only to the 
paſſions and imagination of mankind, but alſe to their 
eyes and ears, which are not eafily impoſed on, and 
refuſe to be gratified with any repreſentation that does 
not come very near the truth :—that the epic poem 
may claim ſtill ampler privileges, becauſe its fiftions 
are not ſubje& to the ſcrutiny of any outward ſenſe, 
and becauſe it conveys information in regard both to 
the bigheft human characters, and the moſt important 
and wonderful events, and alſo to the affairs of unſeen 
worlds and ſuperior beings. Nor would i be impro- 
per to obſerve, that the ſeveral ſpecies of comic, of 
tragic, of epic compoſition, are not confined to the 
ſawe degree of probability ; for that farce may be al- 
lowed to be leſs probable than the regular comedy; 
the maſque than the regular tragedy ; and the mixed 
uveen, and Orlando Furioſo, 
than the pure epopee of Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 
But this part of the ſubject ſeems not to require fur- 
ther illuſtration, Enovgh has been ſaid to ſhow, that 
nothing unnatural can pleaſe ; and that therefore poe- 
try, whoſe end is to pleaſe, mult be according to na- 
Fure. | g 


And if ſo, it muſt be, either according to real na- 


ture, or according to nature ſome what different from 


the reality. 
SECT. III. Of the Syſtem of Nature exhibited by 
| Poetry. | | 


11. To exhibit real nature is the buſineſs of the hiſto- 
Tian ; who, if he were ſtrictly to confine himſelf to his 


own ſphere, would never record even the minuteft cir- 


cumſtance of any ſpeech, event, or deſcription, which 
was not warranted by ſufficient authority. It has been 
the language of critics in every age, that the hiſtorian 
ought to relate nothing as true which is falſe or du- 
bious, and to conceal nothing material which he knows 
to be true. But it is to be doubted whether any wri- 


ter of profane hiſtory has ever been ſo ſcrupulous. 


Thucydides bimſclf, who began his hiſtory when that 
war began which he records, nd who ſet down every 
event foon after it happened, according to the moſt 
authentic information, ſeems, however, to have indul- 
ged his fancy not a little in his harangues and deſcrip- 
tions, particularly that of the plague of Athens: and 
the ſame thing has been praQiſed, with greater lati- 
tude, by Livy and Tacitus, and more or leſs by all 
the beſt hiſtorians both aucient and modern, Nor 
are they to be blamed for it. By theſe improved or 
invented ſpeeci.cs, and by the heightenings thus given 
to their deſcriptions, their work becomes more inte- 


reſting, and more uſeful; nobody is deceived, and hi- 


ftorical truth is not materially affected. A medium is, 
however, to be obſerved in this, as in other things. 
When the hiſtorian lengthens a deſcription into a de- 
tail of fictitious events, as Voltaire has done in his ac- 
count of the battle of Fontenoy, he loſes his credit 
with us, by raifing a ſuſpicion that he is more intent 
upon a pretty ſtory, than upon the truth. And we 
are diſguſted with his inſincerity, when, in defiance 
even of verifimilitude, he puts long elaborate orations 


in the mouth of thoſe, of whom we know, either from 


the circumitances that they could not, or from more 
authentic records that they did not, make any ſuch 
eratioas; as Dionyſius of Halicaroaſus has done in 


. 


let is thought to have given us 


TTY. 


the caſe of Volumnia haranguing 
and Flavius Joſephus in that o 
brother as viceroy of Egypt. 

rians relate, one would conjeQure, that the Roman 
matron had ſtudied at Athens under ſome long · windeg 
rhetorician, and that the Jewiſh patriarch muſt have 
been one of the moſt flowery orators of antiquity, 
But the fiQitious part of hiftory, or of tory -telling, 
ought never to take up much room; and muſt be 


her ſon Coriolanys, 
Judah addreſſi ng his Na 


highly blameable when it leads into any miſtake either 


of facts or of characters. 

Now, why do hiſtorians take the liberty to embel? 
liſh their works in this manner? One reaſon, no 
doubt, is, that they may diſplay their talents in ora. 
tory and narration : but the chief reaſon, as hinted 
already, is, to render their compoſition more agree. 
able. It would ſeem, then, that ſomething more 
pleaſing than real nature, or ſomething which ſhall 
add to the pleaſing qualities of real nature, may be 
deviſed by — fancy. And this may certainly be 
done. And this it is the poet's buſineſs to do. And 
when this is in any degree done by the hiſtorian, his 
narrative becomes in that degree poetical. 

- The poſſibility of thus improving upon nature muſt 
be obvious to every one. When we look at a land- 


ſcape, we can fancy a thouſand additional embelliſh- z,.,,, 
Mountains Joftier and more pictureſque; ri- Ei, 
U. 


ments. 


vers more copious; more limpid, and more beautiſully chf. 
winding ; ſmoother and wider lawns; valleys more 
richly diverſified ; caverns and rocks more gloomy 
and more ſtupendous; ruins more majeſtic ; buildin 
more magnificent; oceans more varied with iſlands, 
more ſplendid with ſhipping, or more agitated by 
ſtorm, than any we have ever ſeen, it is eaſy for hu- 
man imagination to conceive. Many things in art and 
nature exceed expeQation ; but nothing ſenſible tranſ- 
cends, or equals, the capacity of thought :—a firi- 
king evidence of the dignity of the human ſou] ! The 
fineſt woman in the world appears to every eye ſuſ- 
ſceptible of improvement, except perhaps to that of 
her lover. No wonder, then, if in poetry events can 
be exhibited more compact, and of more pleaſing va. 
riety, than thoſe delineated by the hiſtorian, and 
ſcenes of inanimate nature more dreadful or more 
lovely, and human characters more ſublime and more 
exquiſite, both in good and evil. Yet ſtill let nature 
ſupply the ground-work and materials, as well as the 
ſtandard, of poctical fiction. The moſt expert paint. 
ers uſe a layman, or other viſible figure, to direct 
their hand and regulate their fancy. Homer bimſelf 
founds his two poems on authentic tradition; and tra- 
gic as well as. epic poets have followed the example. 
The writers of romance, too, are ambitious to iter 
weave true adventures with their fables ; and when it 
can be conveniently done, to take the outlines of ther 
plan from real life. Thus the tale of Robioſon Cru- 
ſoe is founded on an incident that actually befcl obe 
Alexander Selkirk, a ſea-faring man, who lived ſcve · 
ral years alone in the iſland of Juan Fernandes: Smol- 
ſeveral of his own zd. 
ventures in the hiſtory of Roderic Random; and * 
chief characters in Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, 20 
Pamela, are ſaid to have been copied from real orig!” 
nals. — Dramatic comedy, indeed, is for the molt 3 
purely fatitious: for if it were to exhibü real wm_ 
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inanimate things alſo be made affecting? 


3 


as preſent manners, it would become too per- 
* e by a well-bred audience, and de- 
enerate into downright abuſe; which appears to have 
been the caſe with the old comedy of the Greeks * 
But in general, hints taken from rea] exiſtence will be 
found to give no little grace and ſtability to fiction, 
even in the moſt fanciful poems. Thoſe hints, how- 


f 281.-- ever, may be improved by the poet's imagination, and 


ſet off with every probable ornament that can'be devi- 
ſed, conſiſtently with the deſign and genius of the 
work —or, in other words, with the ſympathies that 
the poet means to awaken in the mind of his reader, 
For mere poetical ornament, when it fails to intereſt 
the affeQions, is not only uſeleſs but improper ; all 
true poetry _ addreſſed to the heart, and intended 
to give pleaſure by raiſing or ſoothing the paſſions ;j— 
the only effectual way of pleaſing a rational and mo- 
ral creature. And therefore-we would take Horace's 
maxim to be univerſal in poetry: Non ſatis eft, pul- 
chra eſſe poemata ; dulcia ſunto :“ It is not enough 
that poems be beautiful; let them alſo be aſſeching — 
For that this is the meaning of the word dulcia in this 
place, is admitted by the belt interpreters, and is in- 
deed evident from the context . 

That the ſentiments and feelings of percipient be- 
ings, when expreſſed in poetry, ſhould call forth our 
affections, is natural enough; but can deſcriptions of 
rtainly 
they can: and the more they affect, the more they 
pleaſe us, and the more poetical we allow them to be. 
Virgil's Georgie is a noble ſpecimen (and indeed the 
nobleſt in the world) of this ſort of poetry. His ad- 
miration of external nature gains upon a reader of 
taſte, till it riſe to perfect enthuſiaſm. The following 
obſervations will perhaps explain this matter. 

Every thing in nature is complex in itſelf, and bears 
innumerable relations to other things ; and may there- 
fore be viewed in an endleſs variety of lights, and con- 
ſequently deſcribed" in an endleſs variety of ways. 
Some deſcriptions are good, and others bad. An hi- 
ſorical deſcription, that enumerates all the qualities 
of any object, is certainly good, becauſe it is true; 
but may be as unaffecting as a logical definition, In 
poetry, no unaſfecting deſcription is good, however 
conformable to truth; for here we exped not a com- 
plete enumeration of qualities, (the chief end of the 
art being to pleaſe), but only ſuch an enumeration as 
may give a lively and intereſting idea. It is not me- 
mory, or the knowledge of rules, that can qualify a 
poet for this ſort of deſcription z but a peculiar live- 
lineſs of fancy and ſenſibility of heart, the nature 
whereof we may explain by its effects, but we cannot 
lay down rules for the attainment of it. 

hen our mind is occupied by any emotion, we na- 
turally uſe words and meditate on things that are 
ſuitable to it and tend to encourage it. If a man 
vere to write a letter when he is very angry, there 
would probably be ſomething of vehemence or bitter- 
neſs in the ftiyle, even though the perſon to whom he 
rate were not the object of his anger. The ſame 
: on holds true of every other ſtrong paſſion or emo- 
00 ;—while it predominates in the mind, it gives a 


. 


peculiarity to our thoughts, as well as to our voice, Of 


geſture, and countenance : And hence we expect, that Nature in 
Poetry. 


every perſonage introduced in poetry ſhould ſee things 
through the medium of his ruling paſſion, and that his | 
thoughts and language ſhould be tinctured according- 
ly. A melancholy man walking in a grove, attends 
to thoſe things that ſuit and encourage his melancholy ; 
the fighing of the wind in the trees, the murmuring 
of waters, the darkneſs and ſolitude of the ſhades : A 
cheerful man in the ſame place, finds many ſubjects of 
cheerful meditation, in the ſinging of birds, the briſk 
motions of the babling ſtream, and the livelineſs and 
variety of the verdure. Perſons of different characters, 
contemplating the ſame thing, a Roman triumph, for 
inſtance, feel different emotions, and turn their view 
to different objects. One is filled with wonder at ſuch 
a diſplay of wealth and power; another exults in the 
idea of conqueſt, and pants for military renown ; a 
third, ſtunned with clamour, and harraſſed with con- 
fuſion, wiſhes for filence, ſecurity, and ſolitude ; one 
melts with pity to the vanquiſhed, and makes many a Beattie's 
ſad reflection upon the inſignificance of worldly gran- Hass, 
deur, and the uncertainty of human things ; whill 
buffoon, and perhaps the philoſopher, conſiders the 
whole as a vain piece of pageantry, which, by its ſo- 
lemn procedure, and by the admiration of ſo many 
people, is only rendered the more ridiculous :—and 
each of theſe perſons would deſcribe it in a way ſuit- 
able to his own feelings, and tending to raiſe the ſame 
in others. We ſee in Milton's Allegro and Penſoro- 
ſo, how a different caſt of mind produces a variety in 
the manner of conceiving and contemplating the ſame 
rural ſcenery. In the former of theſe excellent poems, 
the author perſonates a cheerful. man, and takes no- 
tice of thofe things in external nature that are ſuitable... 
to cheerful thoughts, and tend to encourage chem: in 
the latter, every object deſcribed is ſerious and ſo- 
lemn, and productive of calm reflection and tender- 
melancholy : and we ſhould not be eafily perſuaded, 
that Milton wrote the firſt under the influence of ſor- 
row, or the ſecond under that of gladneſs. We often. 
ſee an author's character in his works; and if every 
author were in earneſt when he writes, we ſhould oft- 
ener ſee it. Thomſon was a man of piety. and bene- 
volence, and a warm admirer of the beauties of na- 
ture; and every deſcription in his delightful poem on 
the Seaſons tends to raiſe the ſame laudable affect ions 
in his reader. The parts of nature that attract his 
notice are thoſe which an impious or hard- he arted man 
would neither attend to, nor be affected with, at leaſt 
in the ſame manner. In Swift we ſee a turn of mind 
very different from that of the amiable Thomſon ;- 
little reliſh for the ſublime or beautiful, and a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of violent emotions. All his pictures 
of human life ſeem to ſhow, that deformity. and mean - 
neſs were the favourite objects of his attention, and 
that his ſoul was a conſtant prey to indignation (c), 
diſguſt, and other gloomy paſſions, ariſing from ſuch. 
a view of things. And it is the tendency of almoſt all 
his writings, (though it. was not always the author's 
deſign), to communicate the ſame paſſions to his read- 
er: inſomuch, that notwithſtanding his e and. 
| now - 


| ne Por wk of this remark we have his own authority, often in his letters, and very explcitly in the Latin epi-- 


w 


teflament e compoſed for himſelf;—** ubi ſæva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.“ See 55 lajt will and 
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\ Of knowledge of the world, his abilities as a popular allowed to take with the truth, can produce nothin 
News iv grator and man of buſineſs, the energy of bis ſtyle, the more exquiſite than is commonly to be met with in h va 
— elegance of ſome of his verſes, and his extraordinary ftory, his reader will be diſappointed and diſſatisfied, Port, 
talents in wit and humour, there is reaſon to doubt, Poetical repreſentations muſt therefore be framed after TI 

whether by ſtudying his works any perſon was ever a pattern of the higheſt probable perfection that the ft. 4. 

much improved in piety or benevolence. enius of the work will admit: —external nature muſt 

And thus we ſee, how the compoſitions of an inge - in them be more pictureſque than in reality; adion 

nious author may operate upon the heart, whatever be more animated; ſentiments more expreſſive of the feel. 

the ſubjea. The affeQions that prevail in the author ings and character, and more ſuitable to the circum. 

himſelf direct his attention to objects congenial, and ſtanees of the ſpeaker; perſonages better accompliſhed 

give a peculiar bias to his inventive powers, and a pe- in thoſe qualities that raiſe admiration, pity, terror 

culiar colour to his language. Hence his work, as well and other ardent emotions; and events, more comp : 

as face, if nature is permitted to exert herſelf freely in more clearly connected with cauſes and conſequences 

it, will exhibit a picture of his mind, and awaken cor- and unfolded in an order more flattering to the fancy, 

reſpondent ſympathies in the reader. When theſe are and more intereſting to the paſſions. But where, it may 

favourable to virtue, which they always ought to be, ſaid, is this pattern of perfection to be found? Not in 

the, work will have that ſweet pathos which Horace al- real nature; otherwiſe hiſtory, which delineztes real 

ludes in the paſſage above mentioned; and which we nature, would alſo delineate this pattern of perfection. 

fo highly admire, and fo warmly approve, even in thoſe It is to be found only in the mind of the poet; and it 

parts of the Georgic that deſcribe ingnimate nature. is imagination, regulated by knowledge, that enables 

Horace's account of the matter in queſtion differs him to form it. 

not from what is here given. © It is not enough (ſays In the begitining of life, and while experience is con. 

Ar, Poet. he®) that poems be beautiful; let them be affecting, fined to a ſmall circle, we admire every thing, and are 

v. 99.--111-and agitate the mind with whatever paſſions the pact pleaſed with very moderate excellence. 1 peaſant 


wiſhes to impart. The human countenance, as it ſmiles 
on thoſe who ſmile, accompanies alſo with ſympathe- 
tic tears thoſe who mourn. If you would have me 
weep, you mult firſt weep yourſelf; then, and: not be- 
fore, ſhall I be touched with your misfortunes.— For 
nature firſt makes the emotions of our mind correſpond 
with our circumſtances, infuſing real joy, ſorrow, or 
reſentment, according to the occaſion; and afterwards 


gives the true pathetic utterance to the voiceand lan- 


guage.” This doQrine, which concerns the orator and 
the player no leſs than the poet, is ſtrictly philoſophi- 
cal, and equally applicable ta dramatic, to deſoriptive, 
and indeed to every ſpecies of intereſting poetry. The 
poet's ſenſibility muſt firſt of all engage him warmly 
in his ſubject, and in every part of it; otherwiſe he will 
labour in vain to intereſt the reader. If he would paint 
external nature, as Virgil aud Thomſon have done, ſo 
as to make her amiable to others, he muſt firſt be en- 
amoured of her himſelf; if he would have his heroes 
and heroines ſpeak the language of love or ſorrow, de- 
votion or courage, ambition or anger, benevolence or 
pity, his heart muſt be ſuſceptible: of thoſe emotions, 
and in ſome degree feel them, as long at leaſt as he 
employs himſelf in framing words for them; being aſ- 
ſured, tbat | „ 
He beſt ſhall paint them who can feel them moſt. 
| Pop E's. Eltiſa, v. 366. 
The true poet, therefore, muſt not only ſtudy nature, 
and know the reality of things; but muſt alſo poſſeſs 
fancy, to invent additional decorations; judgment, to 
dire him in the choice of ſuch as accord with veriſi- 
militude; and ſenſibility, to enter with ardent emotions 


into every part of his ſubjeR, ſo as to transfuſe into 


every part of his work a pathos and energy ſufficient 
to raiſe correſponding emotions in the reader. 

„The hiſtorian and the poet (ſays Ariſtotle ) dif- 
fer in this, that the former exhibits things as they are, 
the latter as they might be;”—4. e. in that ſtate of 
perfection which is conſiſtent with probability, and in 
which, for the ſake of our own gratification, we wiſh 
to find them, It the port, after all the liberties ue is 


thinks the hall of his landlord the fineſt apartment in 
the univerſe, liſtens with rapture to the ſtrolling ballad- 
finger, and wonders at the rude wooden cuts that 
adorn his ruder compoſitions. A child looks upon bis 
native village as a town; upon the brook that runs 
by, as a river; and upon the meadows and hills in the 
neighbourhood, as the moſt ſpacious and beautiful that 
can be. But when, after long abſence, he returns in 
bis declining years, to viſit, once before he die, the dear 
{pot that gave him birth, and thoſe fcenes whereof he 
remembers rather the original charms than the exa& 
proportions; how is he diſappointed to find every thing 
ſo debaſed, and fo diminiſhed! The hills ſeem. to have 
ſunk into the ground, the brook to be dried up, and 
the village to be forſaken of its people; the parih- 
church, {tripped of all its fancied magnificence, is be- 
come low, gloomy, and varrow; and the fields are now 
only the miniature of what they were. Had he never 
left this ſpot, his notions might have remained the ſame 
as at firft; and had he travelled but a little way from 
it, they would not perhaps have received: any material 
enlargement. It ſeems then to be from obſervation of 
many things of the ſame or ſimilar kinds, that we ac- 
quire the talent of forming ideas more perfect than the 
real objects that lie immediately around us: and theſe 
ideas we may improve gradually more and more, ac- 
cording to the vivacity of our mind, and extent of our 
experience, till at laſt we come to raiſe them to a de- 
gree of perfection ſuperior to any thing to be found in 
real life. There cannot, ſure, be any myſtery in this 
doctrine; for we think and ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe 
every day, Thus nothing is more common than to 
ſay, that ſuch an artiſt excels all we have ever known 
in his profeſſion, and yet that we can ſtill conceive à 
ſuperior peformance. A moraliſt, by bringing toge- 


ther into one view the. ſeparate virtues of many per- 
ſons, is enabled to lay down a ſyſtem of duty more per- 
fect than any he has ever ſeen exemplified in human 
conduct. Whatever be the emotion the poet intends 
to raiſe in his reader, whether admiration or terror) 
joy or forrow ; and whatever be the object be you 


ibit, 


il 
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de exhibit, whether Venus or Tiſiphone, Achilles or Ther- ners; and therefore their pieces muſt in ſome degree Of Nature | | 
— ſites, a palace or A pile of ruins, a dance or a battle; loſe the effect, and become aukward, when the preſent in Poetry. 


nerally copies an idea of his own imagination; 
2 Fach quality as it is found to exif in ſeve- 
ral individuals of a ſpecies, and thence forming an aſ- 
ſemblage more or leſs perfect in its kind, according to 
the purpoſe to which he means to apply it. 

Hence it would appear, that the ideas of poetry are 
rather general than ſingular; rather collected from the 
examination of a ſpecies or claſs of things, than copied 
from an individual. And this, according to Ariſtotle, 
is in fact the caſe, at leaſt for the moſt part; whence 
that critic determines, that poetry 1s ſomething more 
exquiſite and more philoſophical than hiſtory “. The hi- 
ſtorian may deſcribe Bucephalus, but the poet delineates 
a war-horſe; the former muſt have ſeen the animal he 
ſpeaks of, or received authentic information concern- 
ing it, if he mean to deſcribe it hiſtorically ; for the 
latter, it is enough that he has ſeen ſeveral animals 
of that fort. The former tells us, what Achilles ac- 
tually did and ſaid; the latter, what ſuch a ſpecies of 
human character as that which bears the name of A- 
chilles would probably do or ſay in certain given cir- 
cumſtances. | 

[t is indeed true, that the poet may, and often does, 
copy after individual objects. Homer, no doubt, took 
his characters from the life; or at leaft, in forming 
them, . was careful to follow tradition as far as the na- 
ture of his plan would allow“ But he probably took 
the freedom to add or heighten ſome qualities, and 
take away others; to make Achilles, for example, 
{tronger, perhaps, and more impetuous, and more emi- 
nent for filial affection, and Hector more patriotic and 
more amiable, than he really was. If he bad not done 
this, or ſomething like it, his work would have been 
rather a hiſtory than a poem; would have exhibited 
men and things as they were, and not as they might 
have been; and Achilles and Hector would have been 
the names of individual and real heroes; whereas, ac- 
. cording to Ariftotle, they are rather to be conſidered 
as two diſtinct modifications or ſpecies of the heroic 
character. Shakeſpeare's account of the eliffs of Do- 
ver comes ſo near the truth, that we cannot doubt of 
its having been written by one who had ſeen them : 
but he who takes it for an exact hiſtorical deſcription, 
will be ſurpriſed when he comes to the place, and finds 
thoſe cliffs not half ſo lofty as the poet had made him 
believe, An hiſtorian would be to blame for ſuch am- 
plification; becauſe, being to deſcribe an individual 
precipice, he ought to tell us juſt what it is; which if 
he did, the deſcription would ſuit that place, and per- 
haps no other in the whole world. But the poet means 
only to give an idea of what ſuch a precipice may be; 
and therefore his deſcription may perhaps be equally 
applicable to many ſuch chalky precipices on the ſea- 

ore, . 

This method of copying after general ideas formed 
by the artiſt from obſervation of many individuals, di- 
ſinguiſhes the Italian and all the ſublime painters, 
rom the Dutch and their imitators. Theſe give us 

77 nature, with tlie imperſections and peculiarities 
9: individual things or perſons; but thoſe give nature 
\nproved as far as probability and the defign of the 
piece will admit. Teniers and Hogarth draw faces, 


and figures, and dreſſes, from real life, and preſent man- 
; 1 


Vor. VIII 


faſhions become obſolete. Raphael and Reynolds 
take their models from general nature; avoiding, as 
far as poſſible, (at leaſt in all their great performances), 
thoſe peculiarities that derive their beauty from mere 
faſhion; and therefore their works muſt give pleaſure, 
and appear elegant, as long as men are capable of form- 
ing general 5 0 and of judging from them. The 
laſt-mentioned incomparable artiſt is particularly ob- 
ſervant of children, whoſe looks and attitudes, being 
leſs under the control of art and local manners, are 
more characteriſtical of the ſpecies than thoſe of men 
and women. 'This field of obſervation has ſupplied 
him with many fine figures, particularly that moſt ex- 
quiſite one of Comedy, ſtruggling for and winning (for 
who could reſiſt her!) the affections of Garrick :—a 
figure which could never have occurred to the imagi- 
nation of a painter who had confined his views to 
grown perſons looking and moving in all the forma- 
lity of polite life; — a figure which in all ages and coun- 


tries would be pronounced natural and engaging — 
ow 


whereas thoſe human forms that we ſee every day 
ing, and courteſying, and ſtrutting, and turning out 


their toes ſecundum artem, and dreſſed in ruffles, and 


wigs, and flounces, and hoop-petticoats, and full-trim- 
med ſuits, would appear elegant no further than the 
preſent faſhions are propagated, and no longer than 
they remain unaltered. 
There is, in the progreſs of human ſociety, as well 
as of human life, a period to which it is of great im- 
ortance for the higher order of poets to attend, and 
3 which they will do well to take their characters, 
and manners, and the æra of their events; namely, 
that wherein men are raiſed above ſavage life, and con- 
ſiderably improved by arts, government, and conver- 
ſation; but not advanced ſo high in the aſcent towards 
politeneſs, as to have acquired a habit of diſguiſing 
their thoughts and paſſions, and of reducing their be- 
haviour to the uniformity of the mode. Such was the 
period which Homer had the good fortune (as a poet) 
to live in, and to celebrate. 'This is the period at which 
the manners of men are moſt pictureſque, and their 
adventures moſt romantic. This is the period when 
the appetites unperverted by luxury, the powers un- 
enervated by effeminacy, and the thoughts diſengaged 
from artificial reſtraint, will, in perſons of ſimilar diſ- 
poſitions and circumſtances, operate in nearly the ſame 
way; and when, conſequently, the characters of par- 
ticular men will approach to the nature of poetical or 
general ideas, and, if well imitated, give pleaſure to the 
whole, or at leaſt to a great majority of mankind. 
But a character tinctured with the faſhions of polite life 


would not be ſo generally intereſting. Like a human 


figure adjuſted by a modern dancing-maſter, and dreſ- 
ſed by a modern tailor, it may have a good effect in 
ſatire, comedy, or farc©: but if introduced into the 
higher poetry, it would be admired by thoſe only who 
had learned to admire nothing but preſent faſhions, 
and by them no longer than the preſent faſhions laſt- 
ed; and to all the reſt of the world would appear auk- 
ward, unaffeQing, and perhaps ridiculous. But A- 
chilles and Sarpedon, Diomede and Hector, Neſtor 
and Ulyſſes, as drawn by Homer, mull in all ages, in- 
dependently on faſhion, command the attention and ad- 
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So ET 


Of Poetical miration of mankind. Theſe have the qualities that 
Characters. are univerſally known to belong to human nature; 


whereas the modern fine gentleman is diſtinguiſhed by 
qualities that belong only to a particular age, ſociety, 
and corner of the world. We ſpeak not of moral or 
intellectual virtues, which are objects of admiration to 
every age; but of thoſe outward accompliſhments, and 
that particular temperature of the paſſions, which form 
the moſt perceptible part of a human character. 
As, 2 the politician, in diſcuſſing the rights of 
mankind, muſt often allude to an imaginary ſtate of 
nature; fo the poet who intends to raiſe admiration, 
pity, terror, and other important emotions, in the ge- 
nerality of mankind, eſpecially in thoſe readers whoſe 
minds are moſt improved, muſt take his pictures of life 
and manners, rather from the heroic period we now 
ſpeak of, than from the ages of refinement; and muſt 
therefore (to repeat the maxim of Ariftotle) „ exhibit 
things, not as they are, but as they might be.“ 


sxcr. IV Of Poetical Charafters. 


12. Hoxacs ſeems to think, that a competent 
knowledge of moral philoſophy will fit an author for 
affigning the ſuitable qualities and duties to each _ 
tical perſonage: (Ar. Poet. v. 309.—316.) e 
maxim may be true, as far as mere morality is the aim 
of the poet ; but cannot be underſtood to refer to the 
delineation of poetical characters in general: for a 
thorough acquaintance with all the moral philoſophy 
in the world would not have enabled Blackmore to 
paint ſuch a perſonage as Homer's Achilles, Shake- 
ſpeare's Othello, or the Satan of Paradiſe Loft. To a 
competency of moral ſcience, there muſt be added an 
extenfive knowledge of mankind, a warm and elevated 
imagination, and the greateſt ſenſibility of heart, be- 
fore a genius can be formed equal to ſo difficult a 
taſk. Horace is indeed ſo ſenſible of the danger of in- 
troducing a new character in poetry, that he even diſ- 
courages the attempt, and adviſes the poet rather to 
take Ris perſons from the ancient authors, or from 
tradition: (bid. v. 119.—130. 

To conceive the idea of a good man, and to invent 
and ſupport a great poetical character, are two very 
different things, however they may ſeem to have been 
confounded by ſome late critics. The firſt is eaſy to 
any perſon ſufficiently inftruQed in the duties of life: 
the laſt is perhaps of all the efforts of human genius 
the moſt difficnlt ; ſo very difficult, that, though at- 
tempted by many, Homer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, 
are almoſt the only authors who have fucceeded in it. 
But characters of perfect virtue are not the moſt pro- 
per for poetry. It ſeems to be agreed, that the Dei- 
ty ſhould not be introduced in the machinery of a poe- 
tical fable. To aſcribe to him words and actions of 
our own invention, ſeems very unbecoming; nor can 

a poetical deſcription, that is known to be, and muſt 
of neceſſity be, infinitely inadequate, ever ſatisfy the 
human mind. Poetry, according to the beſt critics, 
is an imitation of human action; and therefore poeti- 
cal characters, though elevated, ſhould ſtill partake of 
the paſſions and frailties of humanity. - If it were not 
for the vices of ſome principal perſonages, the Iliad 


would not be either ſo intereſting or ſo moral: — the 


molt moving and moſt eventful parts of the Eneid are 


thoſe that deſcribe the effects of -unlawful paſſion;— 


the moſt inſtruRive tragedy in the world, we me, 


our firſt parents, as well as their ſtate of innocence 
his divine poem muſt have wanted much of its pathos, 
and could not have been (what it now is) ſuch a trez. 
ſure of important knowledge, as no other uninſpired 
writer ever comprehended in ſo ſmall à compaſ;,._. 
Virtue, like truth, is uniform and unchangeable, We 
may anticipate the part a good man will act in any gi- 
ven circumſtances : and therefore the events that 0 b 
pend on ſuch a man mult be leſs ſurpriſing than thoſe 


| which proceed from paſſion ; the viciflitudes whereof 


it is frequently impoſſible to foreſee. From the vio. 
lent temper of Achilles in the Iliad, ſpring many grest 
incidents; which could not have taken place, if he had 
been calm and prudent like Ulyſſes, or pious and pa. 
triotic like Eneas :—his rejection of Agamemnon's of. 
fers, in the ninth book, ariſes from the violence of hit 
reſentment ;—his yielding to the requeſt of Patroclus, 
in the 16th, from the violence of his friendſhip (if we 
may ſo ſpeak) counteracting his reſentment; and his 
reſtoring to Priam the dead body of Hector, in the 
24th, from the violence of his affection to his own aged 
father, and his regard to the command of Jupiter, coun- 
teracting, in ſome meaſure, both his ſorrow for his 
friend, and his thirſt for vengeance. ——Beſides, ex- 
cept where there is ſome degree of vice, it pains us too 
exquiſitely to ſee misfortune ; and therefore poetry 
would ceaſe to have a pleaſurable influence over our 
tender paſſions, if it were to exhibit virtuous charac- 
ters only. And as in life, evil is neceſſary to our mo- 
ral probation, and the poſſibility of error to our intel- 
lectual improvement; ſo bad or mixed characters are 
uſeful in poetry, to give to the good ſuch oppoſition, 
as puts them upon diſplaying and exerciſing their 
virtue, . | 

All thoſe perſonages, however, in whoſe fortune 
the poet means'that we ſhould be intereſted, muſt have 
agreeable and admirable qualities' to recommend them 
to our regard, And Rage the greateſt difficulty in 
the art lies in ſuitably blending thoſe faults, which the 
poet finds it er to give to any particular hero, 
with ſuch moral, intellectual, or corporeal accompliſh- 
ments, as may engage our efteem, pity, or admina- 
tion, without weakening our hatred of vice, or love 
of virtue. In moſt of our novels, and in many of our 


plays, it bappens unluckily, that the hero of the piece 


is ſo captivating, as to incline us to be indulgent to 
every part of his character, the bad as well as the 
good, But a great maſter knows how to give the pro- 
per direction to human ſenfibility ; and, without any 
perverſion of our faculties, or any confuſion of right 
and-wrong,.to make the ſame perſon the object o 

very different emotions, of pity and hatred, of admi- 
ration and horror. Who does not eſteem and admire 
Macbeth for his courage and generoſity? who does 
not pity him when beſet with all the terrors of a preg 
nant imagination, ſuperſtitious temper, and awakene 

conſcience? who does not abhor him as a monſter i; 

cruelty, treachery, and ingratitude? His good qual 
ties, by drawing us near to him, make us, as it were 


eye- witneſſes of his crime, and give us a fellow-fee” 
ing of bis remorſe ; and therefore, his example ca" 


fail to have a powerful effect in cheriſhing our = 


Part]. 


Macbeth, is founded in crimes of dreadful enormity Gage 


—and if Milton had not taken into his plan the fall of — 


Ly 
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Part I. 


Nellie“ 
ſays. 


rafters: preſſions: whereas, 


ad he wanted thoſe good quali- 
ties, we ſhould have kept aloof from his concerns, or 
viewed them with a ſuperficial attemion in which caſe 
his example would have had little more weight, than 
that of the robber, of whom we know nothing, but 
that he was tried, condemned, and executed. —Satan, 
in Paradiſe Laſt, is a character drawn and ſupported 
with the moſt conſummate judgment, The old furies 
and demons, Hecate, Tifiphone, Alecto, Megara, are 
objects of unmixed and unmitigated abhorrence; Ti- 
tyus, Enceladus, and their brethren, are remarkable 
for nothing but impiety, deformity, and vaſtneſs of 
fize ; Pluto is, at beſt, an infipid perſonage ; Mars, a 
hairbrained ruffian ; Taflo's infernal tyrant, an ugly 
and overgrown monſter :—but in the Miltonic Satan, 
we are forced to admire the majeſty of the ruined arch- 
angel, at the ſame time that we deteſt the unconquer- 
able depravity of the fiend. © But, of all poetical cha- 
racers, (ſays the elegrant critic from whom we are 
extracting), the Achilles of Homer (r) ſeems to me 
the moſt exquiſite of the invention, and the moſt high- 
ly finiſhed. The vtility of this charaQer in a moral 
view is obvious; for it may be conſidered as the ſource 
of all the morality of the Iliad. Had not the gene- 
rous and violent temper of Achilles determined him to 
patroniſe the augur Calchas in defiance of Agamem- 
non, and afterwards, on being affronted by that vin- 
dictire commander, to abandon for a time the common 
cauſe of Greece the fatal effects of diſſenſion among 
confederates, and of capricious and tyrannical beba- 
viour in a ſovereign, would not have been the leading 
moral of Homer's poetry; nor could Hector, Sarpe- 
don, Eneas, Ulyſſes, and the other amiable heroes, 
have beeen brought forward to ſignalize their virtues, 
and recommend themſelves to the eſteem and imitation 
of mankind, | 

„They who form their judgment of Achilles from 
the imperfeQ ſketch given of him by Horace in the 
Art of Poetry, (v. 121, 122.) ; and confider him only 


as a hateful compoſition of anger, revenge, fierceneſs, 


obſtinacy, and pride, can never enter into the views of 
Homer, nor be ſuitably affected with his narration. 
All theſe vices are no doubt, in ſame degree, combin- 
ed in Achilles ; but they are terfipered with qualities 
of a different ſort, which render him a moſt intereſt- 
ing character, and of courſe make the Iliad a moſt in- 
tereſcing poem. Every reader abhors the faults of this 
hero: and yet, to an attentive reader of Homer, this 
hero muſt be the object of eſteem, admiration, and 
pity ; for he has many good as well as bad affections, 
and is equally violent in all: Nor is he poſſeſſed of a 
ſingle vice or virtue, which the wonderful art of the 
poet has not made ſubſervient to the deſign of the 
poem, and to the progreſs and cataſtrophe of the ac- 
tion; fo that the hero of the Iliad, confidered as a 
poctical perſonage, is juſt what he ſhould be, neither 


..|virtne, and fortifying our minds againſt criminal im- greater nor leſs, neither worſe nor better, —He is every Of Poctical 
ur ſpan j where diſtinguiſhed by an abhorrence of oppreſſion, 


by a liberal and elevated mind, by a paſſion for glory, 
and by a love of truth, freedom, and fincerity. He is 
for the moſt part attentive to the duties of religion ; 


and, except to thoſe who bave injured him, courteous 


and kind: he is affectionate to his tutor Phenix ; and 
not only pities the misfortunes of his enemy Priam, 
but in the moſt ſoothing manner adminiſters to him 
the beſt conſolation that poor Homer's theology could 
furniſh, Though. no admirer of the cauſe in which his 
evil deſtiny compels him to engage, he is warmly at- 
tached to his native land; and, ardent as he is in ven- 

eance, he is equally ſo in love to his aged father Pe- 
= and to his friend Patroclus. He is not luxuri- 
ous like Paris, nor clowniſh like Ajax; his accom- 
pliſhments are princely, and his amuſements worthy 
of a hero. Add to this, as an apology for the vehe- 
mence of his anger, that the affront he had received 
was (according to the manners of that age) of the moſt 
atrocious nature; and not only unprovoked, but ſuch 
as, on the part of Agamemnon, betrayed a brutal in- 
ſenſibility to merit, as well as a proud, ſelfiſh, ungrate- 


ful, and tyrannical diſpoſition. And —_— he is of- 


ten inexcuſeably furious; yet it is but jultice to re- 
mark, that he was not naturally cruel (G) ; and that 
his wildeſt outrages were ſuch as in thoſe rude times 
might be expected from a violent man of invincible 
frength and valour, when exaſperated by injury, and 
frantic with ſorrow. Our hero's claim to the ad- 
miration of mankind is indiſputable. Every part of 
his character is ſublime and aſtoniſhing. In his per- 
ſon, he is the ſtrongeſt, the ſwifteſt, and moſt beauti- 
ful of men: this laſt circumſtance, however, occurs 
not to his own obſervation, being too trivial to attract 
the notice of ſo great a mind. The Fates had put it 
in his power, either to return home before the end of 


the war, or to remain at 'Troy :—if he choſe the for- 


mer, he would enjoy tranquillity and happineſs in his 
own country to a good old age; if the latter, he muſt 
eriſh-in the bloom of his youth :—his affection to his 
— and native country, and his hatred to Agamem- 
non, ſtrongly urged him to the firſt; but a defire to 
avenge the death of his friend determines him to ac- 
cept the laſt, with all its conſequences. This at once 
diſplays the greatneſs of his fortitude, the warmth of 
his friendſhip, and the violence of his ſanguinary 1 
fions: and it is this that ſo often and fo powerfülly 
recommends him to the pity, as well as admiration, of 
the attentive reader.” | 
It is equally a proof of rich invention and exact 
judgment in Homer, that he mixes ſome good quali- 
ties in all his bad characters, and ſome degree of im- 
perfection in almoſt all his good ones. Agamem- 
non, notwithftanding bis pride, is an able general, and 
a valiant man, and highly eſteemed as ſuch by the 
greater part of the army. Paris, though effemi · 
2 nate, 


2 | 35 
(F) „ I fay the Achilles of Hong. Latter authors have degraded the character of this hero, by ſuppoſing 
every part of his body invulnerable except the heel. I know not how often I have heard this urged as one of Ho- 
mers abſurdities; and indeed the whole Iliad is one continued abſurdity, on this ſuppolition. But Homer all along 
makes his hero equally liable to wounds and death with other men. Nay, to prevent all miſtakes in regard to this 
= (if thoſe who cavil at the poet would but read his work), he actually wounds him in the right arm by the 
ane of Aſteropæus, in the battle near the river Scamander. See /liad, xxi. ver. 161.—168. 
0) See Iliad xxi. 100. and xxiv. 485,—673.——1n the firſt of theſe paſſages, Achilles himſelf declares, that be- 


— Patroclus was ſlain, he often fpared the lives of his enemies, and took pleaſure in doing it. It is-ſtrange, as Dr 
2Ue obſerves, that this ſhould be left out in Pope's Tranſlation. 
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P O E 


Of Poetical nate, and vain of his dreſs and perſon, is, however, 


Characters. 
— — — 


Beattie, 
ut ſupra, 


good-natured, patient of reproof, not deſtitute of 
courage, and eminently ſkilled in muſic and other fine 
arts. —_— Ajax is a huge giant; fearleſs rather from 
inſenſibility to danger, and confidence in his maſſy 
arms, than from any nobler principle; boaſtful and 
rough ; regardleſs of the gods, though not downright 
impious: yet there is in his manner ſomething of 
frankneſs and blunt ſincerity, which entitle him to a 
ſhare in our eſteem ; and he is ever ready to aſſiſt his 
countrymen, to whom he. renders good ſervice on 
many a perilous emergency. The character of He- 
len, in ſpite of her faults, and of the many calamities 


whereof ſhe is the guilty cauſe, Homer has found 


means to recommend to our -pity, and almoſt to our 
love; and this he does, without ſeeking to extenuate 
the crime of Paris, of which the moſt reſpectable per- 
ſonages in the poem are made to ſpeak with becoming 
abhorrence. She is ſo full of remorſe, ſo ready on 
every occaſion to condemn her paſt conduct, ſo affec- 
tionate to her friends, ſo willing to do juſtice to every 
body's merit, and withal ſo finely accompliſhed, that 
ſhe extorts our admiration, as well as that of the Tro- 
Jan ſenators. Menelaus, though ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the injury he had received, is yet a man of modera- 
tion, clemency, and good-nature, a valiant ſoldier, 
and a moſt affectionate brother: but there is a daſh 
of vanity in his compoſition, and he entertains rather 
too high an opinion of his own abilities, yet never 


overlooks nor undervalues the merit of others. 


Priam would claim unreferved eſteem, as well as pity, if 
it were not for his inexcuſeable weakneſs, in gratifying 
the humour, and by indulgence abetting the crimes, of 
the mo{t worthleſs of all his children, to the utter ruin 
of his people, family, and kingdom. Madame Dacier 
ſuppoſes, that he had loſt his authority, and was obli- 
ged to fall in with the politics of the times: but of 
this there appears no evidence; on the contrary, he and 
his unworthy favourite Paris, ſeem to have been the only 
perſons of diſtinction in Troy who- were averſe to the 
reſtoring of Helen. Priam's foible (if it can be called 
by ſo ſoft a name), however faulty, is not uncommon, 
and has often produced calamity both in private and 
ublic life. The ſcripture gives-a memorable inſtance, 
in the biſtory of the good old Eli. Sarpedon comes 
nearer a perfect character, than any other of Homer's 
heroes ; but the part he has to act is ſhort, It is a 
character, which one could hardly have expected in 
thoſe rude times: a ſovereign prince, who confiders 
bimſelf as a magiſtrate ſet up by the people for the 
public good, and therefore bound in honour and gra- 
titude to be himſelf their example, and ftudy to excel 
as much in virtue as in rank and authority. — Hec- 


tor is the favourite of every reader, and with good rea- 


fon, To the trueſt valour be joins the moſt generous 
patriotiſm. He abominates the crime of Paris : but, 
not N able to prevent the war, he thinks it his du- 
ty to defend his country, and his father and ſovereign, 
to the laſt. He too, as well as Achilles, foreſees his 
own death; which heightens our compaſſion, and rai- 
ſes our idea of his magnanimity. In all the relations 
of private life, as a ſon, a father, a huſband, a bro- 
ther, he is amiable in the higheſt degree; and he is 
Giltinguiſhed among all the heroes for tenderneſs of 
affection, gentleneſs of manners, and a pious regard 


to the duties of religion. One circumſtance of his Of pray 
character, ſtrongly expreſſive of a great: and delicate Chirduy 
mind, we learn from Helen's lamentation over his —— 
dead body, that he was almoſt the only perſon in 
Troy, who had always treated her with kindneſs, and 
never uttered one reproachful word to give her pain, 
nor heard others reproach her without blaming them 
for it. Some tendency to oſtentation (which, how. 
ever, may be pardonable in a commander in chief), and 
temporary fits of timidity, are the only blemiſhes dic. 
coverable in this hero; whoſe portrait Homer appear 
to have drawn with an affectionate and peculiar atten-. 
tion. 

By aſcribing ſo many amiable qualities to HiQor- 
and ſome others of the Trojans, the poet interefts-vs in 
the fate of that people, notwithſtanding our being 
continually kept in mind that they are the injurious 
party. And by thus mp eee evil, virtue and 
frailty, in the compoſition of his- characters, he makes 
them the more conformable to the real appearances of 
human nature, and more uſeful as examples for our 
improvement; and at the ſame time, without hurting 
verifimilitude, gives every neceſſary embelliſhment to 
particular parts of his poem, and variety, coherence, 
and animation, to-the whole fable. And it may alſo 
be obſerved, that tho” ſeveral of his characters are com- 
plex, not one of them is made up of incompatible. 
parts: all are-natural and probable, and ſuch as we 
think we have met with, or might have met with, in 
our intercourſe with mankind. | 

From the ſame extenſive views of good and evil, in 
all their forms and combinations, Homer has been en- 
abled to make each of his characters perfectly diltin& 
in itſelf, and different from all the reſt ; inſomuch, that 
before we come to the end of the Hiad, we are as well 
acquainted with his heroes, as with the faces and tem- 
pers of our moſt familiar friends. Virgil, by confining 
himſelf to a few general ideas of fidelity and fortitude, 
has made his ſubordinate heroes a very good ſort of 
people ; but they are all the ſame, and we have n0 
clear knowledge of any one of them, Achates is faith- 
ful, and Gyas is brave, and Cloanthus is brave; and 
this is all we can ſay of the matter. We ſee theſe he- 
roes at a diſtance, and have ſome notion of their ſhape 
and ſize; but are not near enough to diftinguiſh ther 
features; and every face ſeems to exhibit the ſame 
faint and ambiguous appearance. But of Homer's he- 
roes we know every particular that can be known. We 
eat, and drink, and talk, and fight with them : we 
ſee them in action, and out of it; in the field, and in 
their tents and houſes :—the very face of the country 
about Troy, we ſcem to be as well acquainted with, 38 
if we had been there. Similar characters there ate 
among theſe heroes, as there are ſimilar faces in every 
ſocicty ; but we never miſtake one for another. Neſtor 
and Ulyſſes are both wiſe, and both eloquent : but the | 
wiſdom of the former ſeems to be the effect of exp& 
rience; that of the latter, of genius: the eloquenc® 
of the one is ſweet and copious, but not always to the 
purpoſe, and apt to degenerate into ſtory- telling 0 
that of the other is cloſe, emphatical, and py r 
and accompanied with a peculiar modeſty and ſimpl. 
city of manner. Homer's heroes are all valiant 3 } 
each diſplays a modification of valour. peculiar to bums 


elf. One is. valiant from principle, another from can- 
5 y HL ſtitution; 


| T7. QO E 

- 14% +% on + one is raſh, another cautious; one is im- 
* and headſtrong, another impetuous, but trac- 
lable; one is cruel, another merciful; one is inſolent 
and oſtentatious, another gentle and unaſſuming; one 
is vain of his perſon, another of his ſtrength, and a 
third of his family'——It would be tedious to give a 
complete enumeration. Almoſt every ſpecies .of the 
heroic character is to be found in Homer. 


part J. 


The Paradiſe Loſt, though truly Epic, cannot pro- 
perly be called an heroic poem ; for the agents in it are 
not heroes, but beings of a higher order(1). Oftheſe 
the poct's plan did not admit the introduction of ma- 
ny ; but molt of thoſe whom he has introduced, are 
well characteriſed. We have already - poet of his 
Satan, which is the higheſt imagniable ſpecies of the 
diabolical character. The inferior ſpecies are well di- 
verſified, and in each variety diſtinctly marked: one 
is flothful, another avaricious, a third ſophiſtical, a 
fourth furious; and though all are impious, ſome are 
more outrageouſly and blaſphemonſly ſo than others. 
— Adam and Eve, in the ftate of innocence, are 
characters well imagined, and well ſupported; and the 
different ſentiments ariſing from difference of ſex, are 
traced out with inimitable delicacy, and philoſophical 
propriety. After the fall, he makes them retain the 
ſame characters, without any other change than what 
the tranfition from innocence to guilt may be ſuppoſed 

to produce: Adam has ſtill that pre-eminence in digni- 
ty, and Eve in lovelineſs,, which we ſhould naturally 
look for in the father and mother of mankind. _—Of 
the bleſſed ſpirits, Raphael and Michael are well di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; the one for affability, and peculiar good- 
will to the human race; the other for majelty, but 
ſuch as commands veneration rather than fear. 
We are forry to add, that Milton's attempt to foar 
til] higher, only ſhows, that he had already ſoared as 
high, as, without being “ blaſted with exceſs of light,” 
u is poſſible for the human imagination to riſe. 


From what has been ſaid, it ſeems abundantly evi- 
dent, — That the end of poetry is to pleaſe; and there- 
fore that the moſt perfect poetry muſt be the moſt 
pleaßing: — that what is unnatural cannot give pleaſure; 
and therefore that poetry muſt be according to na- 
ture:—that it muſt be either according to — nature, 
or according to nature ſomewhat different from the 
reality tha, if according to real nature, it would 
we no greater pleaſure than hiſtory, which is a tran- 
leript of real nature that greater pleaſure is, how- 
ever, to be expected from it, becauſe we grant it ſu- 
perior indulgence, in regard to fiction, and the choice 
of words; —and, conſequently, that poetry muſt be, 
rot according to real nature, but according to nature 
ee to that degree which is confiſtent with pro- 

ability and ſuitable to the poet's purpoſe.— And 
ence it is that we call poetry, An imitation of nature. 
Tor that which is properly termed imitation has al- 
back in 1t ſomething which is not in the original, If 
© Prototype and tranſcript be exactly alike; if there 
2 nothing in the one which is not in the other; we 
ay call the latter a repreſentation, a copy, a draught, 
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or a picture, of the former; but we never call it an Of Poetical 
imitation. | a Arrange- 
; ment, &c. 
SECT. V. Of Arrangement, Unity, Digreſſons. 
— Further remarks on Nature in Poetry. 


13. I. Theorigin'of nations, and the beginnings of 
great events, are little known, and ſeldom intereſting; 
whence the firlt part of every hiſtory, compared with 
the ſequel, is ſomewhat dry and tedious. But a poet 
muſt, even in the beginning of his work, intereſt the 
readers, and raiſe high expectation; not by any 
affected pomp of ſtyle, far leſs by ample promiſes or 
bold profeſſions ; but by ſetting immediately before 
them ſome incident, ſtriking enough to raiſe curioſity, 
in regard both to jts cauſes and to its conſequences. 
He muft therefore take up his flory, not at the be- 
pinning, but in the middle ; or rather, to prevent the 
work from being too long, as near the end as poſſible; 


and afterwards take ſome proper opportunity to in- 


form us of the preceding events, in the way of narra- 
tive, or by converſation of the perſons introduced, or 
by ſhort and natural digreſſions. 

The action of both the //jad and Odyſſey begins 
about fix weeks before its concluſion; although the 
rincipal events of the war of Troy are to be found 
in the former; and the adventures of a ten years voy- 
age, followed by the ſuppreſſion of a dangerous do- 
meſtic enemy, in the latter. One of the firſt things 
mentioned by Homer in the Iliad, is a plague, which 
Apollo in anger ſent into the Grecian army com- 
manded by Agamemnon and now encamped before 
Troy. Who this Agamemnon was, and who the 
Grecians were; for what reaſon they had come hither; 
how long the fiege had laſted ; what memorable ac- 
tions had been already performed, and in what con- 
dition both parties now were: —all this, and much 
more, we ſoon learn from occaſional hints and conver- 
fations interſperſed through the poem. | 

In the Eueid, which, though it comprehends the 
tranſactions of ſeven years, opens within a few months 
of the concluding event, we are firlt preſented with a 
view of the Trojan fleet at ſea, and no leſs a perſon 
than Juno intereiting herſelf to raiſe a ſtorm for their 
deftruction. This excites a curioſity to know ſome- 
thing further: who theſe Trojans were; whence they 
had come, and whither they were bound; why they. 
had left their own country, and what had befallen 
them fince they left it. On all theſe points, the poet, 
without quitting the track of his narrative, ſoon gives 
the fulleſt information: The ſtorm riſes; the Trojans 
are driven to Africa, and hoſpitably received by the 
queen of the country ; at whole deſire their comman- 
der relates his adventures. 

The action of Paradiſe Loft commences not many 
days before Adam and Eve are expelled from the 
garden of Eden, which is the concluding event. This 
poem, as its plan is incomparably more fublime and. 
more important than that of either the Iliad or Eneid, 
opens with a far more intereſting ſcene : a multitude 
of angels and archangels ſhut up in a region of tor- 


ment and darkneſs, and rolling on a lake of . ; 
able. 


(1) Samfon, in th Her, i ; i be found in Homer; diſtinctiy marked, 
e Agsniftes, is a ſpecies of the heroic character not to be found in Homer; diſtinctiy n , 
and admirably l _ Delilah * the ſame tragedy, is perhaps a more perfect model of an alluring, inſinua- 


"38, worthleſs woman, than an other to be met with in ancient or modern poetry. ; 


—_— 
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Ot Poetical able fire. Who theſe angels are, and what brought 
Arrange- them into this miſerable condition, we naturally wiſh 
ment, Ke. to know; and the poet in due time informs us; partly 


Beattie, 
ut ſapra. 


from the converſation of the fiends themſelves ; and 
more particularly by the mouth of a happy ſpirit, 
ſent from heaven to caution the father and mother of 
mankind againſt temptation, and confirm their good 
abledtees by unfolding the dreadful effects of impiety 
and diſobedience. | l 235 
This tical arrangement of events, ſo different 
from the hiſtorical, has other advantages beſides thoſe 
Sriſing from brevity, and compaQneſs of detail: it is 
obviouſly more affeQing to the fancy, and more a- 
larmiag to the paſſions; and, being more ſuitable to 
the doe and the manner in which the actions of other 
men ſtrikes our ſenſes, is a more exact imitation of 
human affairs. I hear a ſudden noiſe in the ſtreet, 
and run to ſee what is the matter. An ioſyrreQion 
has happened, a great multitude is brought togetber, 
and ſomething very important is going forward. The 


ſcene before me is the firſt thing that engages my. 


attention; and is in itſelf ſo intereſting, that for a 
moment or two J look at it in filence and wonder. By 
and by, when I get time for refleQion, I begin to 
inquire into the cauſe of all this tumult, and what it 
is the people would be at; and one who is better iu · 
formed than I, explains the affair from the beginning; 
or perhaps I make this out for myſelf, from the words 
and actions of the perſons principally concerned. 
This is a ſort of picture of poetical arrangement, both 
in epic and dramatic compoſition; and this plan has 
been followed in narrative odes and ballads both an- 
ient and modern. The hiſtorian purſues a different 
method. He begins perhaps with an account of the 
manners of a certain age, and of the political conftitu- 
tion of a certain country ; then introduces a particular 
perſon, . the ſtory of his birth, connections, 
private character, purſuits, diſappointments, and of 
the events that promoted his views, and brought him 
acquainted with other turbulent ſpirits like himſelf ; 
and ſo proceeds, unfolding, according to the order of 
time, the cauſes, principles, and progreſs of the con- 
ipiracy ;—if that be the ſubjeR which he undertakes 
to illuſtrate. It cannot be denied, that this latter 
method is more favourable to calm information: but 
the former, compared with it, will be found to have 
all the advantages” already fpecified, and to be more 
effectually productive of that mental pleaſure which 
depends on the paſſions and imagination. 


13. II. If a work have nodeterminate end, it has no 


meaning; and if it have many ends, it will diſtra& by 
its multiplicity. Unity of deſign, therefore, belongs 
in ſome meaſure to all compoſitions, whether in verſe 
or proſe. But to ſome it is more eſſential than to o- 
thers; and to none ſo much as to the higher poetry. 
In certain kinds of hiftory, there is unity ſufficient, if 
all the events recorded be referred to one perſon ; in 
others, if to one period of time, or to one people, or 
even to the inhabitants of one and the ſame planet. 
But it is not enough, that the ſubje& of a poetical 
fable be the exploits of one perſon; for theſe may be 
of various and even of oppoſite ſorts and tendencies, 
and take up longer time than the nature of poetry can 
admit: —far Jeſs can a regular poem comprehend the 
affairs of one period, or of one people ;—it muſt be li. 


4 


feit all title to the peruſal of good poetry; for of ſuch 


T R F. 


mited to one t action or event, to the il ' 

of which all the ſubordinate events mul nt te, 8 

and theſe muſt be ſo connected with one another 40 nee 

well as with the poet's general purpoſe, that one ca. 

not be changed, tranſpoſed, or ek away, without 

affecting the conſiſtence and ſtability of the whole +,+ 4 

In itſelf ap incident may be intereſting, a character well ben f 

drawn, a deſcription beautiful; and yet, if it disfigure 

the general plan, or if it obſtruct or incumber the main 

action, inſtead of helping it forward, a correct artiſ 

would confider it but as a gaudy ſuperfluity or ſplen. 

did deformity; like a piece of ſcarlet cloth dal, un. 

on agarment of a different colour“. Not that all the * Hr. 4, 

1 of the fable either are, or can be, equally eſſential. 7 U. 
any deſcriptions and thoughts, of little conſequence” 

to the plan, may be admitted for the ſake of variety; 

and the poet may, as well as the hiſtorian and philo- 

ſopher, drop his ſubject for a time, in order to take up 

an affecting or inſtructive digreſſion. 

14. III. The doctrine of poetical digreſſions and epi. 
ſodes has been largely treated by the critics, We ſhall 
here anly remark, that, in eſtimating their propriety, 
three things are to be attended to: their connection 
with the fable or ſubject; their own peculiar excel- 
lence; — and their ſubſerviency to the poet's deſign, 

(1.).Thoſe digreſſions, that both ariſe from and ter- 
minate in the ſubject; like the epiſode of the angel 
Raphael in Paradiſe Loft, and the tranſition to the 
death of Ceſar and the civil wars in the firſt book of 
the Georgie; are the moſt artful, and, if ſuitably exe- 
cuted, claim the higheſt praiſe :—thoſe that ariſe from, 
but do not terminate in, the ſubjeQ, are perhaps ſecond 
in the order of merit; like the ſtory of Dido in the 
Eneid, and the encomium on a country-life in the ſe- 
cond book of the Georgie: — thoſe come next, that 
terminate in, but do not riſe from, the fable; of which 
there are ſeveral in the third book of the Eneid, and 
in the Odyſſey :—and thoſe, that neither terminate in 
the fable, nor riſe from it, are the leaſt artful; and if 
they be long, cannot eſcape cenſure, unleſs their beauty 
be very great. 5 f 

But (2.) we are willing to excuſe a beautiful epiſode, 
at whatever expence to the ſubje it may be introdu- 
ced. They who can blame Virgil for obtruding upon 
them the charming tale of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
the fourth Georgic, or Milton for the apoſtrophe to 
light in the beginning of his third book, ought to for- 


divine ſtrains one would rather be the author, than of 
all the books of criticiſm in the world. Yet ſtill it is 
better, that an epiſode poſſeſs the beauty of connection, 
together with its own intrinſie elegance, than this with- 
out the other. ; | 
Moreover, in judging of the propriety of epiſodes, 
and other ſimilar contrivances, it may be expedient id 
attend, (3.) to the delign of the poet, as diltinguiſhed 
from the fable or ſubject of the poem. The great de- 
ſign, for example, of Virgil, was to intereſt his coun- 
trymen in a poem written with a view to reconcile them 
to the perſon and government of Auguſtus. vat 
ever, therefore, in the poem tends to promote this * 
ſign, even though it ſhould, in ſome degree, hurt the 
contexture of the fable, is really a proof of the 0 
judgment ; and may be not only allowed, but app!" 


ebe progreſs of the action of the 1 


* 3 to be too long obſtructed in one 4 1 
1 of Dido, which, though it riſes from the prece- 
4 c. 42 part of the poem, has no influence upon the ſe - 
1 and, in another, by the epiſode of Cacus; which, 
without injury to the fable, might have been omitted 
altogether. Yet theſe epiſodes, intereſting as they are 
to vs and all mankind, becauſe of the tranſcendent me- 
rit of the poetry, muſt have been ſtill more intereſting 
to the Romans, becauſe of their connection with the 
Roman affairs: for the one accounts'poetically for their 
wars with Carthage; and the other not only explains 
ſome of their religious ceremonies, but alſo gives a moſt 
charming rural picture of thoſe hills and valleys in the 
neighbourhood of the Tiber, on which, in after times, 
their majeſtic city was fated to Rtand.—And if we con- 
fider, that the — of Homer's Iliad was, not only 
to ſhow the fatal effects of diſſenſion among confede- 
rates, but alſo to immortaliſe his country, and celebrate 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in it, we ſhall be incli- 
ned to think more favourably than critics generally do, 
of ſome of his long ſpeeches and digreſſions; which, 
though to us they may ſeem trivial, muſt have been 
very intereſting to his countrymen, on account of the 
encalogies and private hiſtory recorded in them. 
Bhakeſpeare's hiſtorical pays, conſidered as dramatic 
rn en fables, and tried by the laws of tragedy and comedy, 
Jo appear very rude compoſitions. But if we attend to 
eus the dels defign, (as the elegant critic f has with equal 
Hale. truth and beauty explained it), we ſhall be forced to 
"P-55- admire his judgment in the general conduct of thoſe 
pieces, as well as unequalled ſucceſs in the execution 
of particular parts. 
There is yet another point of view in which theſe 
digreſſions may be conſidered. If they tend to eluci- 
date any important character, or to introduce any in- 
tereſting event not otherwiſe within the compaſs of the 
poem, or to give an amiable difplay of any particular 
virtue, they may be intitled, not to our pardon only, 
but even to our admiration, however looſely they may 
hang upon the fable. All theſe three ends are effected 
by that moſt beautiful epiſode of Hector and Andro. 
mache in the fixth book of the Iliad ; and the two 
lat, by the no leſs beautiful one of Euryalus arid Ni- 
ſas, in the ninth of the Eneid. 


15. IV. And now, from the poſition formerly eftabliſh- 
ed, that the end of this divine art is to give pleaſure, it 
has been endeavoured to prove, that, whether in diſplay- 
ing the appearances of the material univerſe, or in imi- 
tating the workings of the human mind, and the varie- 
ties of human character, or in arranging and combi- 
mung into one whole the ſeveral incidents and parts 
whereof his fable conſiſts, —the aim of the poet muft 
©, to Copy nature, not as it is, but in that ſtate of 
perfection in which, conſiſtently with the particular ge- 
nus of the work, and the laws of verifimilitude, it may 
be ſuppoſed to be. 
. ns in general, is the nature of that poetry which 
wh ended to raiſe admiration, pity, and other ſerious 
= ions. But in this art, as in all others, there are 
ireQea degrees of excellence; and we have hitherto 
: our view chiefly to the higheſt. All ſerious 
K - Ire not equally ſolicitous to improve nature. Eu- 
bides is ſaid to have repreſented men as they were ; 


oPbocles, more poetically, as they ſhould. or might 


1. 


herd's Calendar, give us 3 and ſentiments more 
nearly approaching thoſe of the Rus verum et barba- 


rum f, than what we meet with in the Paſtorals of Vir- + Ariſt. 
gil and Pope, In the hiſtorical drama, human cha- Poet. 
racters and events muſt be according to hiſtorical truth, Martial. 


or at leaſt not ſo remote from it as to lead into any 
important miſapprehenſion of fat. And in the hiſtori- 
cal epic poem, ſuch as the Pharſalia of Lucan, and the 
Campaign of Addiſon, the hiſtorical arrangement is 
preferred to the poetical, as being nearer the truth. 
Yet nature is a little improved even in theſe poems. 
The perſons in Shakeſpeare's hiſtorical plays, and the 
heroes of the Pharſalia, talk in verſe, and ſvitably to 
their characters, and with a readineſs, beauty, and har- 
mony of expreſſion, not to be met with in real life, nor 
even in hiſtory: ſpeeches are invented, and, to height - 
en the deſcription, circumſtances added, with great la- 
titude : real events are rendered more compact and 
more ſtrictly dependent upon one ariother ; and ficti- 
tious ones brought in, to elucidate human charaQers, 
and diverſify the narration. | 

The more poetry improves nature, by copying after 
general ideas colle&ed from extenſive obſervation, the 


more it partakes (according to Ariſtotle) of the nature 


of philoſophy; the greater ſtretch of fancy and of ob- 
ſervation it requires 1n the artiſt, and the better chance 
it has to be univerſally agreeable. 

Vet poetry, when it falls ſhort of this perfection, 
may have great merit as an inſtrument of both inſtruc- 
tion and pleaſure. To moſt men, fimple unadorned 
nature is, at certain times, and in certain compoſitions, 
more agreeable than-the moſt elaborate improvements 
of art; as a plain ſhort period, without modulation, 
gives a pleafing variety to a diſcourſe, Many ſuch 
portraits of ſimple nature there are in the ſubordinate 
parts both of Homer's and of Virgil's poetry: and an 


excellent effect they have in giving probability to the 


fiction, as well as in gratifying the reader's fancy with 
images diſtinct and lively, and eaſily comprehended. The 
hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpeare raiſe not our pity and ter- 


ror to ſuch a height, as Lear, Macbeth, or Othello; but 


they intereſt and inſtruct us greatly, notwithſtanding. 
The rudeſt of the eclogues of Theocritus, or even of 
Spenſer, have byſome authors been extolled above thoſe 
of Virgil, becauſe more like real life. Nay, Corneille 
is known to have preferred the Pharſalia to the Eneid, 
perhaps from its being nearer the truth, or perhaps 
from the ſublime ſentiments of Stoical morality ſo for- 
cibly and ſo oſtentatiouſly diſplayed in it. 

Poets may refine upon nature too much as well as. 
too little; for affeQation and ruſticity are equally re- 
mote ſrom true elegance. The ſtyle and ſentiments 
of comedy ſhould no doubt be more correct and more 

ointed than thoſe of the moſt police converſation :. 
bat to make every footman a wit, and every gentle- 
man and lady an epigtammatiſt, as Congreve has 
done, is an exceſſive and faulty refinement. The pro- 

er medium has been hit by Menander and Terenee,, 
by Shakeſpeare in his happier ſcenes, and by Garrick, 
Cumberland, and ſome others of late renown, To 
deſcribe the paſſion of love with as little delicacy as 
ſome men ſpeak of it, would be unpardonable ; but 
to transform it into mere Platonic adoration, 1s to run 


into another extreme, leſs criminal indeed, but too re- 
| more 
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Of Poctical mote from univerſal truth to be vniverſally intereſting, 
Language." To the former extreme Ovid inclines ; and Petrarch, 


7 Eſſays, 
Part ii. 
Chap. 1, 


and his imitators, to the latter. Virgil has happily 
avoided both : but Milton has painted this paſſion, as 
diſtin& from all others, with ſuch peculiar truth and 
beauty, that we cannot think Voltaire's encomium too 
high, when he ſays, that love in all other poetry ſeems 
a weakneſs, but in Paradiſe Loſt a virtue. 'There are 
many good ftrokes of nature in Ramſay's Gentle Shep- 
herd; but the author's paſſion for the rus verum be- 
trays him into ſome indelicacies : a cenſure that falls 
with greater weight upon Theocritus, who is often 
abſolutely indecent. The Italian paſtoral of Taſſo 
and Guarini, and the French of Fontenelle, run into 
the oppoſite extreme, (though in ſome parts beauti- 
fully imple), and diſplay a ſyſtem of rural manners 
ſo quaint and affected as to outrage all probability. 
In fine, though mediocrity of execution in poetry be 
allowed to deſerve the doom pronounced upon it by 
Horace; yet is it true, notwithſtanding, that in this 
art, as in many other good things, the point of ex- 
cellence lies in a middle between tWo extremes; and 
has been reached by thoſe only who ſought to improve 
nature as far as the genius of their work would per- 
mit, keeping at an equal diſtance from rufticity on the 
one hand, and affected elegance on the other. 


Ssæc r. VI. Of Poetical Language. 


16. Worps in poetry are choſen, firſt, for their 
ſenſe ; and, ſecondly, for their hh. That the firſt 
of theſe grounds of choice is the more excellent; no- 
body can deny. He who in literary matters prefers 
ſound to ſenſe, is a fool. Yet ſound 1s to be attended 
to, even in proſe ; and in verſe demands particular at- 
tention. We ſhall conſider poetical language, firſt, as 
SIGNIFICANT; and, ſecondly, as SUSCEPTIBLE OF 
HARMONY. | | 


$ 1. Of Poetical Language, conſidered as $1GNIFICANT. 
17. Ir, as it has been endeavoured to prove, poe- 


try be imitative of nature, poetical fictions of real 


events, poetical images of real appearances in the vi- 
ſible creation, and poetical perſonages of real human 
characters; it would ſeem to follow, that the language 
of poetry mult be an imitation of the language of na- 
ture. | 

According to Dr Beattief, that language is natu- 
ral, when it is ſuited to the ſpeaker's condition, cha- 
rater, and circumſtances. And as, for the molt 
part, the images and ſentiments of ſerious poetry are 
copied from the images and ſentiments, not of real, 
but of improved, nature; ſo the language of ſerious 
poetry mult (as hinted already) be a tranſcript, not 
of the real language of nature, which is often diſſo- 
nant and rude, but of natural language improved as 
fir as may be conſiſtent with probability, and with 
the ſuppoſed character of the ſpeaker. If this be not 
the caſe, if the language of poetry be ſuch only as we 
hear in converſation, or read in hiſtory, it will, inſtead 
of delight, bring diſappointment : becauſe it will fall 
ſhort of what we expect from an art which is recom- 
mended rather by its pleaſurable qualities, than by its 


Intrinſic utility; and to which, in order to render it 


pleaſing, we grant higher privileges, than to any other 


T R Y. 


kind of literary compoſition, or any other mode Par 
buman language. .0 5 T 


The next inquiry muſt therefore be, „What are 


thoſe improvements that peculiarly belong to the lan. 


guage of poetry?” And theſe may be comprehend 
under two heads; poctical words, and tropes Jay wang 


Art. I. Of Poetical Wonps. 
18. One mode of improvement peculiar to poet! 
diction reſults from the mls of * s 
ſes, which, becauſe they rarely occur in proſe, and 
frequently in verſe, are by the grammarian and lex. 
cographer termed poetical. In theſe ſome languages 
abound more than others: but no language, perhaps, 
is altogether without them z and perhaps no language 
can be ſo, in which any number of good poems have 
been written. For poetry is better remembered than 
proſe, eſpecially by poetical authors ; who will always 
be apt to imitate the phraſeology of thoſe they have 
been accuſtomed to read and admire : and thus, in 
the works of poets, down through ſucceſſive genera- 
tions, certain phraſes may have been conveyed, which, 
though originally perhaps in common uſe, are now 
confined to poctical compoſition. Proſe-writers are 
not ſo apt to imitate one another, at leaſt in words 
and phraſes, both becauſe they do not ſo well remem- 
ber one another's phraſeology, and alſo becauſe their 
a 4 e is leſs artificial, and muſt not, if they would 
make it eaſy and flowing, (without which it cannot. 
be elegant), depart eſſentially from the ſtyle of corre& 
converſation. Poets too, on account of the greater 
difficulty of their numbers, have, both in the choice 
and in the arrangement of words, a better claim to in- 
dulgence, and ſtand more in need of a diſcretionary 
power. | : 
The language of Homer differs materially from what 
was written and ſpoken in Greece in the days of So- 
crates. It differs in the mode of infleQion, it differs 
in the ſyntax, it differs even in the words: ſo that 
one might read Homer with eaſe, who could not read 
Xenophon; or Xenophon, without being able to read 
Homer. Yet we cannot believe that Homer, or the 
firſt Greek poet who wrote in his ſtyle, would make 
choice of a dialect quite different from what was in- 
telligible in his own time: for poets have in all ages 
written with a view to be read, and to be read with 
pleaſure ; which they could not be, if their dition 
were hard to be underſtood. It is more reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the language of Homer is according to 
. . ſome ancient dialect, which, though not perbaps in 
familiar uſe among the Greeks at the time he wrote, 
was however intelligible. From the Homeni to the 
Socratic age, a period had elapſed of no leſs than 
400 years; during which the ſtyle both of diſcourle 
and of writing muſt have undergone great alteration: 
Yet the Iliad continued the ſtandard of heroic poetry 
and was conſidered as the very perfection of poetical 
language; notwithſtanding that ſome words in it were 
become ſo antiquated, or fo ambiguous, that Ariſtotle 
quated, or ſo ambiguous, 
himſelf ſeems to have been ſomewhat doubtful in fe, 
gard to their meaning *. And if Chaucer's mer! 


Engliſh cp 


a poet had been as great as Homer's, and the Eng 0 
tongue under Edward III. as perfect as the Fe 
was in the ſecond century after the Trojan war, 0 
liyle of Chaucer would probably have been our * 


t 239 * Peet. 
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voetical for poetical diction at this day; even as Petrarch, his 
— contemporary, is ſtill imitated by the beſt poets of 
— — cw 


Inti. 
ll. 3. $ 3+ 


F:cende 

ella litera- 
14 del De- 
1, cap. 4. 


per 
N zh 


Italy. 


ted by the old critics to his having copied too cloſely 
the dialect of common life. But this appears to be 
a miſtake. For if we compare the fragments of that 
author with the comedies of Plautus, who flouriſhed in 
the ſame age, and whoſe Janguage was certainly co- 
pied from that of common life, we ſhall be {truck with 
an air of antiquity in the former that is not in the lat- 
ter. Ennius, no doubt, like molt other fublime 
poets, affected ſomething of the antique in his expreſ- 
fon : and many of his words and phraſes, not adopt- 
ed by any proſe-writer now extant, are to be found 
in Lucretius and Virgil, and were by them tranſmit- 
ted to ſucceeding poets. Theſe form part of the Ro- 
man poetical dialect; which appears from the wri- 
tings of Virgil, where we have it in perfection, to 
have been very copious, The ftyle of this charming 
poet is indeed ſo different from proſe, and is altoge- 
ther ſo peculiar, that it is perhaps impoſhble to ana- 
lyſe it on the common principles of Latin grammar. 
And yet no author can be more perſ{picuous or more 
expreſſive ; notwithſtanding the frequency of Greciſm 
in his ſyntax, and his love of old words, which he, in 
the judgment of Quintilian, knew better than any 
other man how to improve into decoration *, 

The poetical diale& of modern Italy is ſo different 
from the proſaic, that perſons who can read the hifto- 
rians, and even ſpeak with tolerable fluency the lan- 
guage of that country, may yet find it difficult to con- 
ſtrue a page of Petrarch or Taſſo. Yet it is not pro- 
bable, that Petrarch, whoſe works are a ſtandard of 
the Italian poetical dition , made any material in- 
novations in his native tongue. It is rather probable 
that he wrote it nearly as it was ſpoken in his time, 
that is, in the 14th century; omitting only harſh 
combinations, and taking that liberty which Homer 
probably, and Virgil certainly, took before him, of 
reviving ſuch old, but not obſolete expreſſions, as 
ſeemed peculiarly fignificant and melodious ; and po- 
liſhing his ſtyle to that degree of elegance which bs 
man ſpeech, without becoming unnatural, may admit 
of, and which the genius of poetry, as an art ſubſer- 
vient to pleaſure, may be thought to require. 

The French poetry in general is diſtinguiſhed from 
prole rather by the rhime and the — than by 
any old or uncommon phraſeology. Yet the French, 
on certain ſubjects, imitate the 171 of their old poets, 
1 arot in particular; and may therefore be ſaid to 

ave ſomething of a poetical dialeQ, though far leſs 
Om" than the Italian, or even than the Engliſh. 
, it may be preſumed, that in future ages they 
ya have more of this diale& than they have at pre- 
— 75 may be inferred from the very uncommon 
4's E ſome of their late poets, particularly Boileau 
a Fontaine, who, in their reſpe&ive depart» 
ments, will continue to be imitated, when the preſent 
8 French proſe are greatly changed: an event 
pea or 1 the pains they take to preſerve their lan- 
2 » Mult inevitably happen, and whereof there are 
Te E ſome preſages already. 
* Engliſh poetical diale& is not charaQeriſed by 


og of iafleQion, nor by any * lati- 


— 


The rudeneſs of the ſtyle of Ennius has been impu- - 


T: RD FT; 


however, than one would at firſt imagine; as may ap- 
pear from the following ſpecimen and obſervations. 
1.) A few Greek and Latin idioms are common 


in Engliſh poetry, which are ſeldom or never to be 


met with in proſe.” QuzexcaeDd or Horz. Shake- 
ſpeare..-SHORN. OF HIS BEAMs, Milton.—Created 
thing NOR VALUED HE NOR SHUN'D, Milton. —'T 7s 
thus we riot, while who sow 1T STARVE, Pope.— 
This day BE BREAD AND PEACE MY LOT. Pope.— 
IxTo wHAT P1T THOU $EE'sT FROM WHAT HEIGHT 
FALLEN. Milton. He deceived The mother of man- 
kind, WHAT TIME H1S raises Hap cCasT mim out of 
heaven, Milton. — Some of theſe, with others to 
be found in Milton, ſeem to have been adopted for the 
ſake of brevity, which in the poetical tongue is indiſ- 
penſable. For the ſame reaſon, perhaps the articles æ 
and the are ſometimes omitted by our poets, though 


leſs frequently in ſerious than burleſque compoſition. 


In Engliſh, the zdjectise generally gors before 
the ſubſtantive, the nominative before the verb, and 
the active verb before (what we call) the accuſa- 
tire. Exceptions, however, to this rule, are not un- 
common even in proſe. But in poetry they are more 
frequent. Their homely joys, and DESTINY OBSCURE. 
Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight ; and 
all the air a folemm flillneſs holds. In general, that 
verſification.may be leſs difficult, and the cadence more 
uniformly pleaſing 3 and ſometimes, too, in order to 


give energy to expreſſion, or vivacity to an image j— — 


the Engliſh poet is permitted to take much greater li- 
berties than the proſe-writer, in arranging his words, 
and modulating his lines and periods, Examples may 
be ſeen in every page of Paradiſe Lok. 

(2.) Some of our poetical words take an additional 
ſyllable, that they may ſuit the verſe the better; as, 
diſpart, diſtain, diſport, affright, enchain, for part, 
ſtain, ſport, fright, chain. Others ſeem to be no- 
thing elſe than common words made ſhorter, for the 
convenience of the verſiſier. Such are, auxiliar, ſub - 
lunar, trump, vale, part, clime, ſubmiſi, frelic, plain, 
drear, dread, helm, morn, mead, eve and even, gan, 
illume and illumine, ope, boar, bide, fwage, ſcape ; for 
auxiliary, ſublunary, trumpet, valley, depart, cli- 
mate, ſubmiſſive, frolicſome, complain, dreary, dread- 
ful, helmet, morning, meadow, evening, began or 
began to, illuminate, open, hoary, abide, aſſuage, 
eſcape. Of ſome of theſe the ſhort form 1s the more 
ancient. In Scotland, even, morn, bide, ſwage, are 
ſill in vulgar uſe.; but mern, except when contradi- 
ſtinguiſhed to even, is ſynonimous, not with morning 
(as in the Engliſh poetical dialect), but with urroau. 
— The Latin poets, in a way ſomewhat ſimilar, and 
perhaps for a ſimilar reaſon, ſhortened fundamentuny 


tutamentum, munimentum, &c. into fundamen, tu- 


tamen, munimen. | 
(3.) Of the following words, which are now almoſt 
peculiar to poetry, the greater part are ancient, and 
were once no doubt in common uſe in England, as 
many of them {till are in Scotland. Afeld, amain, 
annoy (a noun), anon, aye (ever), beheſt, blithe, brand 
({word), bridal, carol, dame (lady), feathy, fell (an 
adjective), gaude, gore, hoſt (army), lambkin, late 
(of late), /ay (poew), lea, glade, gleam, hurl, lore, 
meed, oriſons, plod (to e HO ringlet, + 
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Of Poetical (a verb), ruth, ruthleſs, —_ (a noun), /mite, ſpeed 


Words. 


flrain (ſong), firand, ſwain, thrall, thrill, trail (a 


gairiſh, circlet, impearl, nightly, noiſeleſs, pinion (wing), 
ſhadowy, flumberous, ſtreamy, troublous, wilder (a verb 
ſhrill (a verb). ſhork (ſhaken), madding, vieauleſi.— The 


POE IT R V. 


(an active verb), ſave (except), ſpray (twig), /teed, 


verb), troll, wail, welter, warble, wayward, woo, the 
while (in the mean time), yo, of yore. : | 

(4.) Theſe that follow are alſo poetical ; but, ſo 
far as appears, were never in common uſe. Appal, 
arrowy, attune, battailous, breezy, car (chariot), cla- 


rion, cates, courſer, darkling, flicker, floweret, emblaze, 
, 


following too derived from the Greek and Latin, ſeem, 


| peculiar to poetry. Clang, clangor, choral, bland ft 


bzreal, dire, enſanguined, ire, ireful, lave (to waſh), 
aymph (lady, girl), orient, panoply, philomel, infuriate, 
jocund, radiant, rapt, redolent, refulgent, verdant, ver- 
nal, zephyr, zone (girdle), Hlvan, ſuffuſe. 

5.) In moſt languages, the rapidity of pronuncia- 

tion abbreviates ſome of the commoneſt words, or 
even joins two, or perhaps more, of them, into one; 
and ſome of thoſe abbreviated forms find admiſſion in- 
to writing. The Engliſh language was quite diſ- 
fgured by them in the end of the laſt century; but 
Swift, by his ſatire and example, brought them into 
diſrepute: and, though ſome of them be retained in 
converſation, as don't, ſhan't, can't, they are now 
avoided in ſolemn ſtyle; and by elegant writers in 
general, except where the colloquia] dialect is imi- 
tated, as in comedy. *T7zs and *twas, fince the time 
of Shafteſbury, ſeem to have been daily loſing credit, 
at Icaſt in proſe ; but ſtill have a place in poetry, 
perhaps becauſe they contribute to conciſeneſs. Twas 
on a hfty vaſe's ſide. Gray. *Tis true, 'tis certain, man 
though dead, retains Part of himſelf. Pope. In verſe too, 
cver may be ſhortened into ger, (which is the Scotch, 
and probably was the old Engliſh, pronunciation); never 
into ne*er ; and from the and to, when they go before a 
word beginning with a vowel, the final letter is ſome- 
times cut off, O'er hills, oer dales, wer crags, ver 
rocks they go. Pope. Wher#er ſhe turns, the Graces 
homage pay. And all that beauty, all that wealth &er 
gave. Rich with the ſpoils of time did n&er unroll. 
Gray. T” alarm th eternal midnight of the grave. 
Theſe abbreviations are now pecaliar to the poetical 
tongue, but not neceſſary to it. They ſometimes pro- 
mote brevity, and render verſification leſs difficult. 

(6.) Thoſe words which are commonly called cam- 
pound epithets, as roſy-finger*'d, roſy boſom' d, many- 
twinkling, many-ſounding, moſs- grawn, 'bright- eyed, 
frraw- built, ſpirit ſtirring, incenſe-breathing, heaven- 
taught, love · auhiſpering, lute-reſounding, are allo to be 


confidered as part of our poetical dialet, It is true, 
we have compounded adjectives in familiar uſe, as 
high- ſeaſoned, -well-natured, ill-bred, and innumerable 
others. But we ſpeak of thoſe that are leſs common, 
that ſeldom occur except in poetry, and of which in 
proſe the ufe would appear affected. And that they 
ſometimes promote brevity and vivacity of expreſſion, 
cannot be denied. But, as they give, when too fre- 
quent, a ſtifand finical air to a performance; as they 
are not always explicit in the ſenſe, nor agreeble in 


(v) Dryden in one place (Eneid ix. verſ. 1095.) uſes 


leſs innovation; they ought to be uſed ſparingly ; and 
thoſe only uſed, which the practice of popular authors 
has rendered familiar to the ear, and which are in 
themſelves peculiar emphatical and harmonious, 

(J.) In the transformation of nouns into verbs and 
participles, our poetical diale&t admits of greater lati. 
tude than proſe. Hymn, pillow, curtain, ſtory, pil. 
lar, piQure, peal, ſurge, cavern, honey, career, 
cincture, boſom, ſphere, are common nouns ; but 75 
hymn, to pillow, curtained, pillared, pictured, pealing, 
urging, cavern'd, honied, careering, cinctured, boſomed, 
ſphered, would appear affected in proſe, though in 
verſe they are warranted by the very beſt authority, 

Some late poets, particularly the imitators of 
Spenſer, have introduced a great variety of uncommon 
words, as certes, eftſoons, ne, whilom, tranſmew, 
moil, fone, loſel, albe, hight, dight, pight, thews, 
couthful, aſſot, muchel, wend, arrear, &c. Theſe 
were once poetical words, no doubt ; but they are 
now obſolete, and to many readers unintelligible. 
No man of the preſent age, however converſant in this 
dialect, would naturally expreſs himſelf in it on any 
intereſting emergence ; or, ſuppoſing this natural to 
the antiquarian, it would never appear ſo to the 
common hearer or reader. A mixture of theſe words, 
therefore, muſt ruin the pathos of modern language; 
and as they are not familiar to our ear, and plainly ap- 
pear to be ſought after and affected, will generally 
give a ſtiffneſs to modern verſification. Vet in ſub- 
jects approaching to the Judicrous they may have a 

— effect; as in the Schoolmiſireſs of Shenſtone, 

arnel's Fairy-tale, Thomſon's Caſtle of Indolence, 
and Pope's lines in the Dunciad upon Wormius. But 
this effect will be moft pleaſing to thoſe who have leaſt 
occafion to recur to the gloſſary. 

Indeed, it is not always eaſy to fix the boundary 
between poetical and obſolete expreſſions. To many 
readers, /ore, meed, beheſt, blithe, gaude, ſpray, thrall, 
may already appear antiquated ; and to ſome the ſtyle 
of Spenſer, or even of Chaucer, may be as intelligible 
as that of Dryden. This however we may venture to 
affirm, that a word, which the majority of readers 
cannot underſtand. without a gloſſary, may with reaſon 
be conſidered as obſolete ; and ought not to be uſed 
in modern compoſition, unleſs revived, and recom- 
mended to the public ear, by ſome very eminent 
writer. There are but few words in Milton, as nath/;/+, 
tine, frore, boſky, &c.; there are but one or two in 
Dryden, as fal/i/y (o); and in Pope, there are none 
at all, which every reader of our poetry may not be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand : whereas in Shakeſpeare there 
are many, and in Spenſer many more, for whic 
one who knows Englifh very well may be obliged to 
conſult the dictionary. The practice of Milton, Dry- 
den, or Pope, may therefore, in almoſt all caſes, be 
admitted as good authority for the uſe of a poetica 
word. And in them, all the words above N 
rated, as poetical, and in preſent uſe, may Ae = 
found. And of ſuch poets as may chooſe to ob 015 


Falſiſied to denote Pierced through and through. * * 


krowledges, that this uſe of the word is an innovation; and has nothing to plead for it but his own authority, an. 


that Falſare in Italian ſometimes means the ſame thing. 


Part], 


the ſound; as they are apt to produce a confuſion, or Of Poet 
too great a multiplicity, of images ; as they tend to Word, 
disfigure the language, and furniſh a pretext for end. 


tn! 


Ca 
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Words. 
— 


p Juli. 


of Poetical this rule, it will not be ſaid, either that they reject 


the judgment of Ovintilian, who recommends the 
newelt of the old words, and the oldeſt of the new, or 
that they are unattentive to Pope's precept; 


Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried. 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. . 
Eff. on Crit. v. 335. 


We muſt not ſuppoſe, that theſe poetical words 
never occur at all except in poetry. Even from con- 
verſation they are not excluded: and the ancient critics 
allow, that they may be admitted into proſe ; where 
they occaſionally confer dignity upon 8 ſublime ſubject, 
or heighten the ludicrous qualities of a mean one. But 
it is in poetry only, where the frequent uſe of them 
does not ſavour of affectation. 

Nor muſt we ſuppoſe them eſſential to this art. 
Many paſſages there are of exquiſite poetry, wherein 
not a ſingle phraſe occurs that might not be uſed in 
proſe. In fact, the influence of theſe words in adorn 
ing Engliſh verſe is not very extenſive, Some in- 
fluence however they have. They ſerve to render the 
poetical ſtyle, firſt, more melodious; and, ſecondly, 
more ſolemn, f 

Firſt, They render the poetical ſtyle more melodious, 
and more eafily reducible into meaſure. Words of 
unwieldy ſize, or difficult pronunciation, are never 
uſed by correct poets, where they can be avoided : 
unleſs in their ſound they have ſomething imitative of 
the ſenſe. Homer's poetical infleQions contribute 
wonderfully to the ſweetneſs of his numbers: and if 
the reader is pleaſed to look back to the ſpecimen 
above given of the Engliſh poetical dialect, he will 
find that the words are in general well-ſounding, and 
ſuch as may coaleſce with other words, without pro- 
ducing harſh combinations. Quintilian obſerves, that 
poets, for the ſake of their verſe, are indulged in many 
liberties, not granted to the orator, of lengthening, 


3 ſhortening, and dividing their words“: —and if the 
cp. 1. f 3. Greek and Roman poets claimed this indulgence from 


neceſſity, and obtained it, the Engliſh, thoſe of them 
eſpecially who write in rhyme, may claim it with bet- 
ter reaſon; as the words of their language are leſs 
mufical, and far leſs ſuſceptible of variety in arrange- 
ment and ſyntax. 

Secondly, Such poetical words as are known to be 
2ncient have ſomething venerable in their appearance, 
and impart a ſolemnity to all around them. This re- 
mark is from Quintilian ; who adds, that they give 
a compoſition that caſt and colour of antiquity, 
which in painting is ſo highly valued, but which art 


can never effectually imitate T. Poetical words that 


are either not ancient, or not known to be ſuch, have, 
however, a pleaſing effe& from aſſociation. We are 
accuſtomed to meet with them in ſublime and elegant 
Writing; and hence they come to acquire ſublimity 
and elegance: Even as the words we hear on familiar 
occaſions come to be accounted familiar; and as thoſe 
that take their riſe among pick-pockets, gamblers, and 
Byphies, are thought too indelicate to be uſed by any 
png of taſte or pood-manners. When one hears 
ie following lines, which abound in poetical words, 


0 breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
he ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw- built ſhed, 


The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, Of Tropes 


No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed : and Figures 


—one is as ſenfible of the dignity of the language; as 
one would be of the vileneſs or vulgarity of that man's 
ſpeech, who ſhould prove his acquaintance with Bride- 
well, by interlarding his diſcourſe with ſuch terms as 
mill. doll, queer cull, or nubbing cheat F ; or who, in 1 See * 
imitation of fops and gamblers, ſhould, on the com- Diffionary 
mon occaſions of life, talk of being beat hollow, or fa 125 
ving bis diſtance . — What gives dignity to perſons f Language 
gives dignity to language. A man of this character of New: 
18 one who has borne important employments, been — 
connected with honourable aſſociates, and never de- 
33 himſelf by levity or immorality of conduct. 
ignified phraſes are thoſe which have been uſed to 
expreſs elevated ſentiments, have always made their 
appearance in elegant compoſition, and have never been 
profaned by giving permanency or utterance to the 
paſſions of the vile, the giddy, or the worthleſs. And 
as by an active old age, the dignity of ſuch men is con- 
firmed and heightened ; ſo the dignity of ſuch words, 
if they be not ſuffered to fall into diſuſe, ſeldom fails 
to improve by length of time. 


Art 2. Of Trores and Ficurts. 


19. If it appear, that, by means of figures, lan- 
guage may be made more pleaſing, and more natural, 
than it would be without them ; it will follow, that to 
poetic language, whoſe end is to pleaſe by imitating 
nature, figures muſt be not only ornamental, but ne 
ceſſary. It will here be proper, therefore, firſt to 
point out the importance and utility of figurative lan- 
guage ; ſecondly, to ſhow, that figures are more ne- 
ceſſary to poetry in general, than to any other mode of 
writing. * 

I. As to the importance and utility of figurative ex- 
preſſion, in making language more pleaſing and more 
natural; it may be remarked, | 
(I.) That tropes and figures are often neceſſary to 
ſupply the unavoidable defects of language. When 
proper words are wanting, or not recollected, or when 
we do not chooſe to be always repeating them, we 
muſt have recourſe to tropes and figures —When phi- 
loſophers began to explain the operations of the mind, 
they found, that moſt of the words in common ule, 
being framed to anſwer the more obvious . ec of 
life, were in their proper ſignification applicable to 
matter only and its qualities. What was to be done 
in this caſe? Would they think of making a new lan- 
guage to expreſs the qualities of mind? No: that 
would have been difficult, or impracticable; and 

ranting it both practicable and eaſy, they muſt have 
eie that nobody would read or liſten to What was 
thus ſpoken or written, in a new, and conſequently 
in an unknown, tongue. They therefore took the 
language as they found it; and, wherever they thought 
there was a ſimilarity or analogy between the quali- 
ties of the mind and the qualities of matter, ſcrupled 
not to uſe the names of the material qualities tropt- 
cally, by applying them to the mental qualities. 


Hence came the phraſes, /e/idity of judgment, warm? 


of imagination, enlargement of underſtanding, and 
many others; which, though figurative, expreſs the 
meaning juſt as well as proper words would have done. 

SS: ©. In 
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Of Tropes In fact, numerous as the words in every language are, 
and Figures they mult always fall ſhort of the unbounded variety 
of human thoughts and perceptions. Taſtes and ſmells 
are almoſt as numerous as the ſpecies of bodies. Sounds 
admit of perceptible varieties that ſurpaſs all compu- 
ration, and the ſeven primary colours may be diverſified 
without end. If each variety of external perception 
were to have a name, language would be inſurmount- 
ably difficult ; nay, if men were to appropriate a claſs 
of names to each particular ſenſe, they would multiply 
words exceedingly, without adding any thing to the 
clearneſ; of ſpeech. Thoſe words, therefore, that in their 
proper fignification denote the objects of one ſenſe, 
we often apply tropically to the objects of another, 
and ſay, Sweet taſte, ſweet ſmell, ſweet ſound ; ſharp 
point, ſharp taſte, ſharp ſound; harmony of ſounds, 
harmony of colours, harmony of parts; loft ſilk, ſoft 
colour, ſoft ſound, ſoft temper ; and ſo in a thouſand 
inſtances : and yet theſe words, in their tropical ſig- 
nification, are not leſs intelligible than in their proper 
one; for ſharp taſte and ſharp ſound, are as expreſſive 
as ſharp ſword ; and harmony of tones is not better 
underſtood by the muſician, than harmony of parts 
by the architect, and harmony of colours by the 
painter. | 
Savages, illiterate perſons, and children, have com- 
paratively but few words in proportion to the things 
they may have occafion to ſpeak of ; and muſt there- 
fore recur to tropes and figures more frequently, than 
» perſons of copious elocution. A ſeaman, or mecha- 
nic, even when he talks of that which does not belong 
to his art, borrows his language from that which does; 
and this makes his dition figurative to a degree that 
is ſometimes entertaining enough. Death (ſays a 
feaman in one of Smollet's novels) has not yet boarded 
my comrade ; but they have been yard-arm and yard- 
ar theſe three glaſſes. His ftarboard eye is open, but 
fait ammed in his head; and the haulyards of his un- 
der jaw have given way.” Theſe phraſes are exag- 
erated 3 but we allow them to be natural, becauſe we 
know that illiterate people are apt to make uſe of 
tropes and figures taken from their own trade, even 
when they ſpeak of things that are very remote and 
;:congruous, In thoſe poems, therefore, that imi- 
zate the converſation of illiterate perſons, as in come- 
; Cy, farce, and paſtoral, ſuch figures judiciouſly applied 
may render the imitation more plealing, becauſe more 
exact and natural. 
Words that are untuneable and harſh, the poet is 
often obliged to avoid, when perhaps he has no other 
way to expreſs their meaning than by tropes and fi- 


cures; and ſometimes the meaſure of his verſe may 


oblige him to reject a proper word that is not harſh, 
mercly on account of its being too long, or too ſhort, 
or in any other way unſuitable to the rhythm, or to the 
rhime. And hence another uſe of figurative language, 
that it contributes to poetical harmony. Thus, to preſs 
the plain is frequently uſed to fignify 72 be flain in 
battle ; liquid plain is put for ocean, blue ſerene for ſky, 
and ſylvan reign for country life. | 

(2.) Tropes and figures are favourable to delicacy. 
When the proper name of a thing is in any reſpect un- 
pleaſant, a well-choſen trope will convey the idea in 
ſuch a way as to give no offence. This is agreeable, 
aud even ncceſſary, in pelite converſation, and cannot 


be diſpenſed with in elegant writing of any king = 
Many words, from their being often applied to vulgar nd Fa 
ule, acquire a meanneſs that diſqualifies them for 11 
place in ſerious poetry; while perhaps, under the in. 
fluence of a different ſyſtem of manners, the corre. 
ſponding words in another language may be elegant 
or at leaſt not vulgar. When one reads Homer in 
the Greek, one hed no offence at his calling Eu. 
meus by a name which, literally rendered, ſignifies 
fwine-herd ; firſt, becauſe the Greek word is well. 
ſounding in itfelf ; ſecondly, becauſe we have never 
heard it pronounced in converſation, nor conſequently 
debaſed by vulgar uſe; and, thirdly, becauſe we 
know, that the office denoted by it was, in the age of 
Eumeus, both important and honourable. But Pope 
would have been blamed, if a name fo indelicate as 
ſawine-herd, had in his tranſlation been applied to ſo 
eminent a perſonage; and therefore he judiciouſſy 
makes uſe of the trope ſpnecdoche, and calls him 2 +; + 04. 
a word both elegant and poetical, and not ikely tob 10 1.41 
lead the reader into any miltake about the perſon ſpo- 
ken of, as his employment had been deſcribed in a 
preceding paſſage. The ſame Eumeus is faid, in the 
ſimple but melodious language of the original, to have 
been making his own ſhoes when Ulyſſes came to his 
door; a work which in thoſe days the greateſt heroes 
would often find neceſſary. This too the tranſlator 
{ſoftens by a tropical exprefſion ? 


Here ſat Eumeus, and his cares applied, 
To form ftrong bu/tins of well- ſeaſon'd hide. 


A hundred other examples might be quoted from 
this tranſlation ; but theſe will explain our meaning. 
There are other occaſions, on which the delicacy of 
figurative language is ſtill more needful : as in Virgil's 
account of the effects of animal-love, and of the plague 
among the beaſts, in the third Georgic; where Dry- 
den's ityle, by being leſs figurative than the original, 
is in one place exceedingly filthy, and in another 
ſhockingly obſcene. - 
Hobbes could conſtrue a Greek author; but bis 
ſkill in words muſt have been all derived from the die- 
tionary : for he ſeems not to have known, that any 
one articulate fonnd could be more agreeable, or any 
one phraſe more dignified, than any other. In his 1 
liad and Odyſſey, even when he hits the author's ſenſe 
(which is not always. the caſe), he proves, by bis 
choice of words, that of harmony, elegance, or ener. 
gy of ſtyle, he had no manner of conception. And 
hence that work, though called a Tran/lation of H. 
mer, does not even deſerve the name of poem ; becauſe 
it is in every reſpect unpleaſing, being nothing mary 
than a fictitious narrative delivered in a mean proſe, 
with the additional meanneſs of harſh rhyme, and _ 
tuncable meaſure, Trapp underſtood Virgil * 
enough as a grammarian, and had a taſte for bis 
beauties : yet his tranſlation bears no reſemblance t9 
Virgil; which is owing to the {ame cauſe, an impfu, 
dent choice of words and figures, and a total want 0 
harmony. 5 oth 
The delicacy we here contend for, may indeed, 7 

in converſation and in writing, be carried eee 5 
call killing an innocent man in a duel an affair 9 Fair 
nour, and'a vielatian of the rights of wedlock an » A 
of gallantry, is a proſtitution of figurative lang! No : 
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gf Tropes Nor is it any credit to us, that we are ſaid to have up- leQual, may be made to ſeize our attention and inte- Of ropes | 
ind Figures wards of 40 figurative phraſes to denote exceſſive reſt our paſſions almoſt as effectually as if it were an dad Figures 1 
—— grinking. Language of this ſort generally implies, object of outward ſenſe. When Virgil calls the Sci- | 


that the public abborrence of ſuch crimes is not ſo 
firong as it ought to be; and it is a queſtion, whe- 
ther even our morals might not be improved, if we 
were to call theſe and ſuch like crimes by their proper 
names, murder, adultery, drunkenneſs, gluttony ; names, 
that not only expreſs our meaning, but allo betoken 
our diſapprobation. As to writing, it cannot be 
denied, that even Pope himſelf, in the excellent ver- 
fion juſt now quoted, has ſometimes, for the ſake of 
his numbers, or for fear of giving offence by too cloſe 
an imitation of Homer's ſimplicity, employed tropes 
and figures too quaint or too folemn for the occaſion, 
And the finical ityle is in part charaQteriſed by the 
writer's diſlike to literal expreſſions, and affedtedly 
ſubſtituting in their ſtead unneceſſary tropes and fi- 
gures. With theſe authors, a man's only child mult 
always be his n hope 3 a country- maid becomes a ru- 
ral 74 or pen 5 nymph 5 the ee Ay 2 
tery Ung at all, it mu a hren ſong ; the ſhep- 
herd's — dwindles into an gaten reed, * bis SS 
is exalted into a ſceptre; the /elver Hilies rile from 
their golden beds, and languiſh to the complaining gale. 
A young woman, though a good Chriſtian, cannot 
make herſcif agreeable without /acrificing to the Graces; 
vor hope to do any execution among the gentle ſwains, 
ti a whole legion of Cupids, armed with flames and 
darts, and other weapons, begin to diſcharge from 
her eyes their formidable artillery. For the ſake of 
varicty, or of the verſe, ſome of theſe figures may 
now aud then find a place in a poem; but in proſe, un- 
leſs, very ſparingly uſed, they ſavour of aff: ation, 

(3.) Tropes and figures promote brevity ; and bre- 
vity, united with perſpicuity, is always agreeable, An 
2 or two will be given in the next paragraph. 
TR EE an i 
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impreſſion upon the fancy, and remain long in he 
memory; whereas too many words, even when the 
meaning is good, never fail to bring diſguſt and weari- 
nels. They argue a debility of mind which hinders the 
ethor from ſeeing his thoughts in ene diſtin point of 
view z and they alſo encourage a ſuſpicion, that there 
is ſomething faulty or defective in the matter. In the 
poetic ityle, therefore, which is addreſſed to the fan- 
cy and paſſions, and intended to make a vivid, a plea- 
ling, and a permanent impreſſion, brevity, and conſe- 
{-quently tropes and figures are indiſpenſable. And a 
language will always be the better ſuited to poetical 
purpoſcs, the more it admits of this brevity ;—a cha- 
racter which is more conſpicuous in the Greek and La- 
un than in any modern tongue, and much leſs in the 
French than in the Italian or Engliſh. 

(4.) Tropes and figures contribute to ſtrength or 
te BY of language, not only by their coneiſeneſs, but 
at'o by conveying to the fancy ideas that are eaſily 
comprehended, and make a ſtrong impreſhon. We 
as powerfully affected with what we ſee, or ſeel, or 
ph "oy ſentiment comes enforced or illuſtrated 
As aggro Ne objects of fight, or touch, or 
feels 2 i inks, as it were, that one ſees, or 
1 , ears, the thing ſpoken of; and thus, what 

elt would perhaps be obſcure, or is merely intel- 


. 
. 
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pios thunderbolts of war, he very ſtrongly expreſſes 
in one word, and by one image, the rapidity of their 
victories, the noiſe their atchievements made in the 
world, and the ruin and conſternation that attended 
their irreſiſtible career. When Homer calls Ajax 
the bulwark of the Greeks, he paints with equal bre- 
vity his vaſt ſize and ſtrength, the difficulty of prevail- 
ing againſt him, and the confidence wherewith his 
countrymen repoſed on his valour. When Solomon 
ſays of the ſtrange woman, or harlot, that * her feet 
go daun to death,” he lets us know, not only that her 
path ends in deſtruction, but alſo, that they who ac- 
company her will find it eaſy to go forwards to ruin, 
and difficult to return to their duty. Satan's cnor- 
mous magnitude, and refulgent appearance, his per- 
pendicular aſcent thro' a region of darkoeſs, and the 
inconceivable rapidity of his motion, are all paint- 
ed out to our fancy by Milton, in one very ſhort 6mi- 
tude, 


Sprung upward, hike—a pyramid of fire. 
| Par. Lei, b. 4. v. 1013. 

To take in the full meaning of which figure, we muſt 
imagine ourſelves in chaos, and a vaſt luminous body 
riſing upward, near the place where we are, ſo ſwiftly 
as to appear a continued track of light, and leſſening 
to the view according to the * of diſtance, till 
it end in a point, and then diſappear; and all this 
mult be ſuppoſed to ſtrike our eye at one inſtant. 
Equal to this in propriety, tho” not in magnificence, is 
that allegory of Gray, 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave 2 


Which preſents to the imagination a wide plain, where 


ſeveral roads appear, crowded with glittering multi- 
tudes, and iſſuing from different quarters, but draw- 
ing nearer and nearer as they advance, till they termi- 
nate in the dark and narrow houſe, where all their 
glories enter in ſucceſſion, and diſappear for ever, 
When it is ſaid in Scripture, of a good man who died, 
that he /e afleep, what a number of ideas are at once 
conveyed to our imagination, by this beautiful and 
expreſſive figure ! As a labourer, at the cloſe of day, 


goes to ſleep, with the ſatisfaction of having perform- 


ed his work, and with the agreeable hope of awaking 
in the morning of 2 new day, refreſhed and cheerful ; 
ſo a good man, at the end of life, reſigns himſelf calm 
and contented to the will of his Maker, with the ſweet 


reflection of having endeavoured to do his duty, and 


with the tranſporting hope of ſoon awaking in the re- 
gions of light, to life and happineſs eternal: The figure 
alſo ſuggeſts, that to a good man the tranſition from 
life to death is, even in the ſenſation, no more painful, 
than when our faculties melt away into the plealing 
inſenſibility of leep. - —Satan, flying among the ſtars, 
is ſaid by Milton to * ſail between worlds and worlds"? 
which has an elegance and force far ſuperior to the 
proper word fy. For by this alluſion to a ſlip, we are 
made to form a lively idea of his great ſize, and to 
conceive of his motion, that it was equable and maje- 
ſic. — Virgil uſes a happy figure to expreſs the ſize 
of the great wooden horſe, by means of which the 


Greeks were conveyed into Troy: Equum 3 * 
=o 1 
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Of Tropes Palladis arte ædißcant. — Milton is ſtill bolder when 


and Figures he ſays, 


Who would not ſing for Lycidas ? he knew | 
Himſelf to fing, and build the lofty rhime. 


The phraſe, however, though bold, is emphatical ; 
and gives a noble idea of the durability of poetry, as 
well as of the art and attention requifite to form a 
good poem. There are hundreds of tropical ex- 
preſſions in common uſe, incomparably more energetic 
than any proper words of equal brevity that could be 
put in their place. A cheek burning with bluſhes, is 
a trope which at once deſcribes the colour as it appears 
to the beholder, and the glowing heat as it is felt by 
the perſon bluſhing. Chilled with deſpondence, pe- 
trefied with aſtoniſhment, thurder/truck with diſagree- 
able and unexpected intelligence, melted with love or 
pity, diſlved in luxury, hardened in wickedneſs, /of- 
tening into remorſe, inflamed with defire, teſſed with 
uncertainty, &c.—every one is ſenſible of the force of 
theſe and the like phraſes, and that they muſt contri- 
bute to the energy of compoſition. 
( 5) Tropes and figures promote ſtrength of ex- 
preſſion; and are in poetry peculiarly requiſite, becauſe 
they are often more natural, and more imitative, than 
proper words. In fact, this is ſo much the caſe, that 
it would be impoſſible to imitate the language of paſ- 
ſion without them. It is true, that when the mind is 
itated, one does not run out into, allegories, or long- 
winded fimilitudes, or any of the figures that require 
much attention and many words, or that tend to 
withdra the fancy from the object of the paſſion. 
Yet the language of many paſſions muſt be figurative, 
notwithſtanding ; becauſe they rouſe the fancy, and 
direct it to objeRs congenial to their own nature, 
which diverſify the language of the ſpeaker with a 
multitude of alluſions. The fancy of a very angry 
man, for example, preſents to his view a train of diſ- 
agreeable ideas connected with the paſſion of anger, 
and tending to encourage it ; and if he ſpeak without 
reſtraint during the paroxyſm of his rage, thoſe ideas 
will force themſelves upon him, and compel him to 
give them utterance. “ Infernal monſter! (he will 
fay ),—my blood boils at him; he has uſed me like a 
dog; never was man ſo injured as I have been by this 
barbarian. He has ao more ſenſe of propriety than a 
ſtone, His countenance is diabolical, and his ſoul as 
ugly as his countenance. His heart is cold and hard, 
and his reſolutions dark and bloody,” &c. This ſpeech 
13 wholly figurative. It is made up of metaphors and 
hyperboles, which, with the proſepopeia and apoſtrophe, 
are the moſt paſſionate of all the figures. Lear, dri- 
ven out of doors by his unnatural daughters, in the 
midſt of darkneſs, thunder, and tempeſt, naturally 
breaks forth (for his indignation is juſt now raiſed to 
the very higheſt pitch) into the following violent ex- 
clametion againſt the crimes of mankind, in which al- 
molt every word is figurative. 


Tremble, thou wretch, - 
That haſt within thee undivnlged crimes 


Unwhipt of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjur'd, and thou ſimular of virtue, 

That art inceſtuous. Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 
That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, 
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Haſt praQis'd on man's life. Cloſe pent-up guilts, Off 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry an 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. King Lear. — 


Ahe vehemence of maternal love, and ſorrow from 
the apprehenſion of loſing her child, make the Lady 
Conſtance utter a language that is ſtrongly figurative, 
though quite ſuitable to the condition and charaRer of 
the ſpeaker. The paſſage is too Jong for a quotation, 
but concludes thus : 


O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon, 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort, and my ſorrow's cure. King John, 


Similar to this, and equally expreſſive of conju- 
gal love, is that beautiful hyperbole in Homer ; where 
Andromache, to diſſuade her huſband from going out 
to the battle, tells him, that ſhe had now no mother, 
father, or brethren, all her kindred being dead, and 
her native couutry deſolate ; and then tender]y adds, 


But while my Hector yet ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. Lad, b. 6. 


As the paſſions that agitate the ſoul, and rouſe the 
fancy, are apt to vent themſelves in tropes and figures, 
ſo thoſe that depreſs the mind adopt for the moſt part 
a plain dition without any ornament. For to a de- 
jetted mind, wherein the imagination is generally in- 
active, it is not probable that any great variety of 
ideas will preſent themſelves; and when theſe are few 
and familiar, the words that expreſs them muſt be 
fimple. As no author equals Shakeſpeare in bold- 
neſs or variety of figures, when he copies the ſtyle of 
thoſe violent paſſions that ſtimulate the fancy; ſo, 
when he would exhibit the human mind in a deje&ed 
ſtate, no uninſpired writer excels him in ſimplicity. 
The ſame Lear whoſe reſentment had impaired his un- 
derftanding, while it broke out in the molt boiſterous 
language, when, after ſome medical applications, he 
recovers his reaſon, his rage being now exhauſted, bis 

ride humbled, and his ſpirits totally depreſſed, ſpeaks 
in a ſtyle than which nothing can be imagined more 
ſimple, or more affecting: 


Pray, do not mock me; 
I am a very fooliſh, fond old man, : 
Fourſcore and upward, and, to deal plainly with you, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the ſkill I have 
Remembers not theſe garments : nor I know not 


Where 1 did lodge laſt night.— LEA, ad? 4- fe. 7. 


—— Deſdemona, ever gentle, artleſs, and ſincere, 
ſhocked at the unkindneſs of her huſband, and over- 
come with melancholy, ſpeaks in a ſtyle ſo beautiful- 
ly fimple, and ſo perfecily natural, that one knows 
not what to ſay in commendation of it : 


My mother had a maid cati'd Barbara ; 

She was in love, and he ſhe lov'd prov'd mad, 
And did forſake her. She had a ſong of willow; 
An old thing it was, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And ſhe died ſinging it. That ſong to-night 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 


But to go hang my head all at one fide, And 


part I. 


oi Tropes And ſing it like poor Barbara. OTnELLo, ad 4. fc. 3. 


rd Figures Sometimes the imagination, even when exerted to 
8 the utmoſt, takes in but few ideas. This happens 
when the attention is totally engroſſed by ſome very 

reat object; admiration being one of thoſe emotions 
that rather ſuſpend the exerciſe of the faculties, than 
aſh them into action. And here, too, the fi mpleſt 
[anguage is the moſt natural ; as when Milton ſays of 
the Deity, that he ſits © high-thron'd above all height.“ 
And as this ſimplicity 1s more ſaitable to that one 

reat exertion which occupies the ſpeaker's mind, than 
: more elaborate imagery or language would have 
been; ſo has it alſo a more powerful effect in fixing 
and elevating the imagination of the hearer : for, to 
introduce other thoughts for the ſake of illuſtrating 
what cannot be illuſt rated, could anſwer no other pur- 
poſe than to draw off the attention from the princi- 
pal idea. In theſe and the like caſes, the fancy left 
to itſelf will have more ſatisfaQtion in purſuing at lei- 
ſore its own ſpeculations, than in attending to thoſe 
of others; as they who ſee for the firſt time ſome ad- 
mirable object, would chooſe rather to feaſt upon it in 
filence, than to have their thoughts interrupted by a 
Jong deſcription from another perſon, informing them 
of nothing but what they ſee before them, are already 
acquainted with, or may eaſily conceive. 

It was remarked above, that the hyperbole, proſopo- 

beia, and apoſtrophe, are among the moſt paſſionate 
figures, This deſerves illuſtration, 
1/2, A very angry man is apt to think the injury 
he has juſt received, 1 than it really is; and, if 
he proceed immediately to retaliate by word or deed, 
ſeldom fails to exceed the due bounds, and to become 
injurious in his turn. The fond parent looks upon his 
child as a prodigy of genius and beauty; and the ro- 
mantic lover will not be perſuaded that his miſtreſs 
bas nothing ſupernatural either in her mind or perſon. 
Fear, in like manner, not only magnifies its object 
when real, but even forms an object out of nothing, 
and miſtakes the fictions of fancy for the intimations 
of ſenſe, No wonder then, that they who ſpeak ac- 
cording to the impulſe of paſſion, ſhould ſpeak Hyper- 
belically ; that the angry man ſhould exaggerate the 
injury he has received, and the vengeance he is going 
to inſſict; that the ſorrowful ſhould magnify what 
they have loſt, and the joyful what they have obtain- 
ed; that the lover ſhould ſpeak extravagantly of the 
beauty of his miſtreſs, the coward of the dangers he 
has encountered, and the credulous clown of the mi- 
racles performed by the juggler. In faQt, theſe people 
would not do juſtice to what they feel, if they did not 
ſay more than the truth. The valiant man, on the 
other hand, as naturally adopts the diminiſhing hy- 
perbole when he ſpeaks of danger; and the man of 
ſenſe, when he is obliged to mention his own virtue 
or ability; becauſe it appears to him, or he is willing 
to conſider it, as leſs than the truth, or at beſt as in- 
conſiderable. Contempt uſes the ſame figure; and 
therefore Petruchio, affecting that paſſion, affeRs alſo 
the language of it : | 


Th | Thou lieſt, thou thread, thou thimble, 
2 yard, three - quarters, half. yard, quarter, nail, 

R 00 flea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket, thou! 

rav'd in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread! 


. 
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Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant ! Of Tropes 
Taming of the Shrew, act 4. ſc. t. and Figures 


For ſome paſſions conſider their objects as important, 
and others as unimportant, Of the former ſort are 
anger, love, fear, admiration, joy, ſorrow, pride; of 
the latter are contempt and courage. Thoſe may be 
ſaid to ſubdue the mind to the object; and theſe, to 
ſubdue the object to the mind. And the former, when 
violent, always magnify their objects; whence the 
hyperbole called amplification, or auxe/fr and the 
latter as conſtantly diminiſh theirs, and give riſe to 
the byperbole called neigt, or diminution.—Even 
when the mind cannot be ſaid to be under the influence 
of any violent paſſion, we naturally employ the ſame 
figure, when we would expreſs another very ſtrongly 
with any idea. He is a walking ſhadow ; be is worn 
to ſkin and bone ; he has one foot in the grave, and 
the other following ;—theſe, and the like phraſes, are 
proved to be natural by their frequency. By intro- 
ducing great ideas, the hyperbole is further uſeful in 
poetry, as a ſource of the ſublime ; but when em- 
ployed injudicioufly, is very apt to become ridiculous. 
Cowley makes Goliah as big as the hill down which 
he was marching +; and tells us, that when he came + Davidcis, 
into the valley, he ſeemed to fill it, and to overtopb - 3. 
the neighbouring mountains, (which, by the by, 
ſrems rather to leſſen the mountains and valleys, than 
to magnify the giant); nay, he adds, that the ſun 
ſtarted back when he ſaw the ſplendour of his arms, 
This poet ſeems to have thought, that the figure in 
queſtion could never be ſufficiently enormous; but 

uintilian would have taught him, & Quamvis omnis 
hyperbole ultra fidem, non tamen eſſe debet ultra mo- 
dum.“ The reaſon is, that this figure, when exceſ- 
ſive, betokens rather abſolute infatuation, than in- 
tenſe emotion; and reſembles the efforts of a ranting 
tragedian, or the ravings of an enthuſiaſtic declaimer, 
who, by putting on the geſtures and looks of a luna- 
tic, ſatisfy the diſcerning part of their audience, that, 
inſtead of feeling ſtrongly, they have no rational feel- 
ings at all; In the wildeſt energies of nature, there is 
a modeſty, which the imitative artiſt will be careful. 
never to overſtep. 

2dly, That figure, by which things are ſpoken of as 
if they were perſons, is called profſopopeia, or perſonifi- 
cation. Tt is a bold figure, and yet is often natural. 
Long acquaintance recommends to ſome ſhare in our 
affection even things inanimate, as a houſe, a tree, a 
rock, a mountain, a country ; and were we to leave 
ſuch a thing, without hope of return, we ſhould be in- 
clined to addreſs it with a farewell, as if it were a per- 
cipient creature. Nay, we find that ignorant nations 
have actually worſhipped ſuch 2 or confidered 
them as the haunt of certain powerful beings. Dryads 
and Hamadryads were by the Greeks and Romans 
ſuppoſed to preſide over trees and groves ;. river-gods 
and nymphs, over ſtreams and fountains; little deities, 
called Zares and Penates, were believed to be the guar- 
dians of hearths and houſes. In Scotland there 1s 
hardly a hill remarkable for the beauty of its ſhape,, 
that was not in former times thought to be the habi- 
tation of fairies. Nay, modern as well as ancient ſu- 
perſtition has appropriated the waters to a peculiar ſort. 


of demon or goblin, and peopled the very regions of 
g deatb,, 
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Of Tropes death, the tombs and charnel-houſes, with multitudes 

and Figures of ghoſts and phantoms.—hBeſides, when things inani- 

mate make a ſtrong impreſſion upon us, whether agree- 

| able or otherwiſe, we are apt to addreſs them in terms 

i of affection or diſlike. The ſailor bleſſes the plank that 

brought him aſhore from the ſhipwreck ; and the paſ- 

ſionate man, and ſometimes even the philoſopher, will 

ſay bitter words to the ſtumbling-block that gave him 

a fall. Moreover, a man agitated with any intereſting 
| 


paſſion, eſpecially of long continuance, is apt to fancy 
that all nature ſympathiſes with him. If he has loſt a 
beloved friend, he thinks the ſun Jeſs bright than at 
other times; and in the ſighing of the winds and groves, 
in the lowings of the herd, and in the murmurs of the 
ſtream, he ſeems to hear the voice of lamentation. But 
when joy or hope predominate, the whole world aſ- 
ſumes a gay appearance, In the contemplation of 
every part of nature, of every condition of mankind, of 
every form of human ſociety, the benevolent and the 
pious man, the moroſe and the cheerful, the miſer and 
the miſanthrope, finds occaſion to indulge his fayourite 
paſſion, and ſees, or thinks he ſees, his own temper re- 
fleQed back in the actions, ſympathies, and tendencies 
of other things and perſons. Our affeQions are indeed 
the medium through which we may be ſaid to ſurvey 
ourſelves, and every thing elſe ; and whatever be our 
inward frame, we are apt to perceive a wonderful con- 
geniality in the world without us. And hence, the 
fancy, when rouſed by real emotions, or by the pathos 
of compoſition, is eaſily reconciled to thoſe figures of 
ſpeech that aſcribe ſympathy, perception, and the other 
attributes of animal life, to things inanimate, or even 
to notions merely intelleQual.— Motion, too, bears a 
cloſe affinity to action, and affeds our imagination 
nearly in the ſame manner; and we ſee a great part of 
nature in motion, and by their ſenſible effects are led 
to contemplate energies innumerable. Theſe conduct 
the rational mind to the Great Firſt Cauſe; and theſe, 
in times of ignorance, diſpoſed the vulgar to believe in 
a variety of ſubordinate agents employed in producing 
thoſe appearances that could not otherwiſe be account- 
ed for. Hence an endleſs: train of fabulous deities, 
End of witches, demons, fairies, genit; which, if they 
prove our reaſon weak and our fancy ſtrong, prove alſo, 
that perſonification is natural to the human mind; 
and that a right uſe of this figure may have a power- 
ful effect, in fabulous writing eſpecially, to engage 
our ſympathy in behalf of things as well as perſons: 
for nothing can pive laſting delight to a moral be- 
ing, but that which awakens ſympathy, and touches 
the heart; and though it be true, that we ſympa- 
thiſe in ſome degree even with inanimate things, 
yet what has, or is ſuppoſed to have, life, calls forth a 
more ſincere and more permanent fellow-feeling.—Let 
it be obſerved further, that to awaken our ſympathetic 
feelings, a lively conception of their object is neceſſary. 
This indeed is true of almoſt all our emotions; their 
keenneſs is in proportion to the vivacity of the percep- 
tions that excite them. Diſtreſs that we ſee, is more 
affecting thao what we only hear of “; a peruſal of the 
gayeſt ſcenes in a comedy does not rouſe the mind ſo 
effectually, as the preſence of a cheerful companion; 
and the death of a friend is of greater energy in pro- 
ducing ſeriouſneſs, and the conſideration of our latter 


eu, than all the pathos of Young. Of deſcriptions ad- 
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or evil, or raiſes within us ſome ſudden and powerſu 
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dreſſed to the fancy, thoſe that are mot vivid and pidu. ory 
reſque will generally be found to have the moſt power. and Fg 
ful influence over our affections; and thoſe that exbi. —— 
bit perſons engaged in action, and adorned with yi. 
ſible inſignia, give 4 briſker impulſe to the faculties, 
that ſuch as convey intellectual ideas only, or images 
taken from ſtill life. No abſtract notion of time, or of 
love, can be ſo ſtriking to the fancy, as the image of 
an old man accoutred with a ſcythe, or of a beautiful 
boy with wings and a bow and arrows: and no phyſi. 
ological account of frenzy could ſuggeſt ſo vivid an 
idea, as the poet has given us in that exquiſite por. 
trait | 
And moody madneſs laughing wild, amid ſeyereſt wo. 
And for this reaſon partly it is, that the epic poet, in 
order to work the more effectually upon our paſſions 
and imagination, refers the ſecret ſprings of human 
conduct, and the viciſſitudes of human affairs, to the 
agency of perſonified cauſes ; that is, to the machinery 
of gods and goddeſſes, angels, demons, magicians, and 
other powertul beings. And hence, in all ſublime 
poetry, life and motion, with their ſeveral modes and 
attributes, are liberally beſtowed on thoſe objects where- 
with the author intends that we ſhould be ſtrongly im- 
preſſed: ſcenes perfectly inanimate, and ſtill, tending 
rather to diffuſe a languor over the mind, than to com- 
municate to our internal powers thofe lively energies, 
without which a being eſſentially active can never re- 
ceive complete gratification. —Laſtly, ſome violent paſ- 
ſions are peculiarly inclined to change things into per- 
ſons. The horrors of his mind haunted Oreſtes in the 
ſhape of furies. Conſcience, in the form of the mur- 
dered perſon, ſtares the murderer in the face, and often 
terrifies him to diſtraction. The ſuperſtitious man, 
travelling alone in the dark, miſtakes a white ſtone for 
a ghoſt, a buſh for a demon, a tree waving with the 
wind for an enormous giant brandiſhing a hundred 
arms. The lunatic and enthuſiaſt converſe with perſons 
who exiſt only in their own diſtempered fancy: and 
the glutton, and the miſer, if they were to give utter- 
ance to all their thoughts, would often, it is preſumable, 
ſpeak, the one of his gold, the other of his belly, not 
only as a perſon, but as a god,—the object of bis 
warmelt love and moſt devout regard.-—More need not 
be ſaid to prove, that perſonification is natural, and 
may frequently contribute to the pathos, energy, and 
beauty of poetic language. 
34ly, Apoſtrophe, or a ſudden diverſion of ſpeech from 
one perſon to another perſon or thing, is a figure nearly 
related to the former. Poets ſometimes make uſe 0 
it, in order to help out their verſe, or merely to ge 
variety to their ftyle : but on thoſe occaſions it 18 to 
be conſidered as rather a trick of art, than an effort of 
nature. It is molt natural, and moſt pathetic, when 
the perſon or thing to whom the apoſtrophe is made, 
and for whoſe ſake we give a new direction to out 
ſpeech, is in our eyes eminently diſtinguiſhed for good 


emotion, ſuch as the hearer would acquieſce in, or àt 
leaſt acknowledge to be reaſonable. But this, like the 
other pathetic figures, muſt be uſed with great pre” 
dence. For if, inſtead of calling forth the hearer 5 
ſympathy, it ſhould only betray the levity of the ſpeak- 
er, or ſuch wanderings of his mind as neither the ſub. 


je& nor the occaſion would lead one to exped, Ro 


part J. 


of Tropes th 
PEE grophe, till the minds of the hearers be prepared to 
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on create diſguſt, inſtead of approbation.—The ora- 
therefore, muſt not attempt the paſſionate apo- 


join in it. And every audience is not equally obſe- 
-\13 in this reſpet, In the forum of ancient Rome 
quious 1 . wb 
that would have paſſed for ſublime and pathetic, which 
in the moſt reſpeQable Britiſh auditories would appear 
ridiculous. For our ſtyle of public ſpeaking is cool and 
argumentative and partakes Jeſs of enthuſiaſm than 
the Roman did, and much leſs than the modern French 
or Italian. Of Britiſh eloquence, particularly that of 
the pulpit, the chief recommendations are gravity and 
ſimplicity. And it is vain to ſay, that our oratory 
ought to be more vehement : for that matter depends 
on cauſes, which it is not only inexpedient, but impoſ- 
able to alter; namely, on the character and ſpirit of 
the people, and their rational notions in regard to re- 
ligion, policy, and literature. The exclamations of Ci- 
cero would weigh but little in our parhament; and 
many of thoſe which we meet with in French ſermons 
would not be more effectual if attempted in our * 
To ſee one of our preachers, who the moment before 
was a cool reaſoner, a temperate ſpeaker, an humble 
Chriſtian, and an orthodox divine, break out into a 
ſudden apoſtrophe to the immortal powers, or to the 
walls of the church, tends to force a ſmile, rather than 
a tear, from thoſe among us who reflect, that there is 
nothing in the ſubject, and ſhould be nothing in the 
orator, to warrant ſuch wanderings of fancy, or vehe- 
mence of emotion. If he be mas to cultivate a pure 
ſtyle, and a grave and graceful utterance, a Britiſh 
clergyman, 1 ſpeaks Fom conviction the plain un- 
affected words of truth and ſoberneſs, of benevolence 
and piety, will, it is believed, convey more pathetic, 
as well as more permanent, impreſſions to the heart, 
and be more uſeful as a Chriſtian teacher, than if he 
were to put in practice all the attitudes of Roſcius, and 
all the topes and ſigures of Cicero. 
But where the language of paſſion and enthuſiaſm 
is permitted to diſplay itſelf, whatever raiſes any ſtrong 
emotion, whether it be animated or inanimate, abſent 
or preſent, ſenſible or intellectual, may give riſe to the 
apoltrophe. A man in a diſtant country, ſpeaking of 
the place of his birth, might naturally exclaim, O 
my dear native land, ſhall I never ſee thee more!” 
Or, when ſome great misfortune befals him, Happy 
are ye, O my parents, that ye are not alive to ſee this.” 
--We have a beautiful apoſtrophe in the third book 
of the Eneid, where Eneas, who is telling his ſtory to 
Dido, happening to mention the death of his father, 
makes a ſudden addreſs to him as follows: 


hic, pelagi tot tempeſtatibus aus, 

eu, genitorem, omnis euræ caſuſque levamen, 

Amitto Anchiſen: hie me, pater optime, feſſum 
eſeris, heu, tantis ne quiequam ere pte periclis! 


de apoſtrophe has a pleaſing eſſect. It ſeems to in- 
Wu that the love which the hero bore his father 
way 8 8 that when he mentioned him, be forgot 
ay ing elſe; and, without minding his company, 
ſelf 8 e was a queen, ſuddenly addreſſed him- 
o that which, though preſent only in idea, was 
* principal object of his affection. An emo- 


oy warm and fo reaſonable cannot fail to com- 


8 ay ſympathy of the reader. When Mi- 
Vol. VIV book of Paradiſe Loſt, announ- 
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ces to Adam and Eve the neceſſity of their immedi- Of I rope: 
ate departure from the garden of Eden, the poet's and Figure: 


art in preſerving the decorum of the two characters is 
very remarkable. Pierced to the heart at the thought 
of leaving that happy place, Eve, in all the violence 
of ungovernable ſorrow, breaks forth into a pathetic 
apoſtrophe to Paradiſe, to the flowers ſhe had reared, 
and to the nuptial bower ſhe had adorned. Adam 


makes no addreſs to the walks, the trees, or the flowers 


of the garden, the loſs whereof did not ſo much afflict 
him ; but, in his reply to the Archangel, expreſſes, 
without a figure, his regret for being baniſhed from a 
place where he had been ſo oft honoured with a ſen- 
fible manifeſtation of the Divine preſence. The uſe of 
the apoſtrophe in the one caſe, and the omiſſion of it 
in the other, not only gives a beautiful varicty to the 
ſtyle, but alſo marks that ſuperior elevation and com- 
poſure of mind, by which the poet had all along di- 
ſtinguiſhed the character of Adam. One of the fineſt 
applications of this figure that is any where to be ſeen, 
is in the fourth book of the ſame poem; where the au- 
thor, catching by ſympathy the devotion of our firſt 
parents, ſuddenly drops his narrative, and joins his voice 
to theirs in adoring the Father of the univerſe. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ftarry pole: — Thou alſo mad'it the night, 
Maker Omnipotent! and thou the day, 


Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
Have finiſh'd. — 


Milton took the hint of this fine contrivance from a 
well-known paſſage of Virgil: 


Hic juvenum{chorus, ille ſenum; qui carmine laudes 
Herculeas et facta ferant; 
Aut duros mille labores 
Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Junonis iniquæ 
Pertulerit:— Tu nubigenas, invicte, bimembres 


Hylzum Pholoumque manu; tu Creſia mactas 


The beauty arifing from diverſified compoſition is the 
ſame in both, and very great in each. But every 
reader muſt el, that the 1 is incomparably more 
affecting to the mind in the imitation, than in the ori- 
gina], So true it is, that the moſt rational emotions 
raiſe the moſt intenſe fellow-feeling; and that the apo- 
ſtrophe is then the moſt emphatical, when it diſplays 
thoſe workings of human affection which are at once 
ardent and well-founded. | 

To conclude this head: Tropes and figures, parti- 
cularly the metaphor, fimilitude, and allegory, are fur- 
ther uſeful in beautifying "anguage, by ſuggeſting, to- 
gether with the thoughts efſential to the ſubject, an 
endleſs variety of agreeable images, for which there 
would be no place, if writers were always to contine 
themſelves to the proper names of things. And this 
beauty and variety, judiciouſly applied, is ſo far from 
diſtracting, that it tends rather to fix, the attention, 
and captivate the heart of the readers, by giving light, 
and life, and pathos to the whole compoſition. 


II. That tropes and figures are more neceſſary to 


poetry, than to any other mode of writing, was the 


ſecond point propoſed to be illuſtrated in this ſection. 4 


35 1 Lan- 
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: * . P 
Of Tropes Language, ns already obſerved, is then natural, try and phyſics be different ſciences though ing . 
andFigures. when it is ſuitable to the ſuppoſed condition of the ideas be the ſubject, and 2 demonſtration or intui. 
ſpeaker. Figurative language is peculiarly ſuitable tion the evidence, of the former; and though the ma. 


— a by 


to the ſuppoſed condition of the poet; becauſe figures 
are ſuggeſted by the fancy ; and the fancy of him who 
compoles poetry is more employed, than that of any 
other author, Of all hiſtorical, philoſophical, and 
theological reſearches, the object is real truth, which 
is fixed and permanent. The aim of rhetorical decla- 
mation (according to Cicero) is apparent truth; which, 
being leſs determinate, leaves the fancy of the ſpeaker 
more free, gives greater ſcope to the inventive powers, 
and ſupplies the materials of a more figurative phraſe- 
ology. But the poet is ſubjeQ to no reſtraints, - but 
thoſe of veriſimilitude; which is fill leſs determinate 
than rhetorical truth. He ſeeks not to convince the 
judgment of his reader by arguments of either real or 
apparent cogency ; he means only to pleaſe and in- 
tereſt him, by an appeal to his ſenſibility and imagi- 
nation. His own imagination is therefore continually 
at work, ranging through the whole of real and pro- 
bable exiſtence, „ glancing from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven,” in queſt of images and ideas 
ſuited to the emotions he himſelf feels, and to the 


ſympathies he would communicate to others. And, 


conſequently, figures of ſpeech, the offspring of ex- 
curſive fancy, muſt (if he ſpeak according to what he 
is ſuppoſed to think and feel, that is, according to 
his ſuppoſed condition) tincture the language of the 
poet more than that of any other compoſer. So that, 
if figurative digion be unnatural in geometry, becauſe 
all wanderings of fancy are unſuitable, and even im- 
poſſible, to the geometrician, while intent upon his ar- 
gument ; it is, upon the ſame principle, perfectly na- 
tural, and even unavoidable, in poetry; becauſe the 
more a poet attends to his ſubjeR, and the better qua- 
lified he is to do it juſtice, the more active will his 
imagination be, and the more diverſiſied the ideas that 
prelent themſelves to his mind. Beſides, the true 
poet addreſſes himſelf to the paſſions and ſympathies 
of mankind ; which, till his own be raiſed, he cannot 
Hope to do with ſucceſs. And it is the nature of 
many paſſions, though not of all, to increaſe the ac- 
tivity of imagination: and an active imagination na- 
turally vents itſelf in figurative language; nay, un- 
leſs reſtrained by a correct taſte, has a tendency to ex- 
ceed in it ;—of which biſhop Taylor, and lord Veru- 
lam, two geniuſes different in kind, but of the higheſt 
order, are memorable examples. 

We faid, that © the poet ſeeks not to convince the 
jullgment of his reader by arguments of either real or 
apparent cogency.“ We do not mean, that in 
po-try argument has no place. The molt legitimate 
reaſoning, the ſoundeſt philoſophy, and narratives 
E hiſtorical, may appear in a poem, and contri— 

ute greatly to the honour of the author, and to the 
importance of his work. All this we have in Paradiſe 
Loſt. We mezn, that what diſtinguiſhes pure poe- 
try from other writing, is its aptitude, not to ſway 
the judgment by reaſoning, but to pleaſe the fancy, 
and move the paſſions, by a lively imitation of nature. 
Nor would we exclude poetical embelliſhment from 
hiſtory, or even from philoſophy. Plato's Dialogues 
and Addiſon's Moral Eſſays abound in poetic imagery; 
and» Livy and Tacitus often amuſe their readers with 
poxticul deſcription. In like manner, though geome- 


terial univerſe, and the informations of ſenſe, be the 
ſubje& and the evidence of the latter yet have theſe 
ſciences been united by the beſt philoſophers, and ver 

happy effects reſulted from the union. In one hd 
the ſame work, poetry, hiſtory, philoſophy, and ora. 
tory, may doubtleſs be blended ; nay, theſe arts have 
all been actually blended in one and the ſame work 
not by Milton only, but alſo by Homer, Virgil, Lu- 
can, and Shakeſpeare; Yet ſtill theſe arts are differ. 
ent ;—different in their ends and principles, and in 
the faculties of the mind to which they are reſpeRively 
addreſſed : and it is eaſy to perceive, when a writcr 
employs one, and when another, 


$ 2. Of the Sound of Poetical Language. 


20. As the ear, like every other perceptive faculty, 
is capable of gratification, regard is to be had to the 
ſound of words, even in proſe. But to the harmony of 
language, it behoves the poet, more than any other writer, 
to attend; as it is more eſpecially his concern to render 
his work pleaſurable. In fact, we find, that no poet was 
ever popular who did not poſſeſs the art of harmonious 
compoſition. 

What belongs to the Tubje& of Poetical Harmony 
may be referred to one or other of theſe heads: Sweet- 
neſs, Meaſure,” and Imitation, | 

I. In order to give faveetne/7 to language, either 
in verſe or proſe, all words of harſh ſound, difficult 
pronounciation, or unwieldy magnitude, are to be a- 
voiced as much as poſlible, unleſs when they have in 
the ſound ſomething peculiarly emphatical ; and words 
are to be ſo placed in reſpe& of one another, as that 
diſcordant combinations may not . reſult from their 
union. But in poetry this is more neceſſary than in 
proſe ; poetical language being underſtood to be an 
imitation of natural language improved to that per- 
fection which is conſiſtent with probability. To poe- 
try, therefore, a greater latitude muſt be allowed than 
to proſe, in expreſſing, by tropes and figures of plea- 
ſing ſound, thoſe ideas whereof the proper names are in 
any reſpect offenſive, either to the ear or to the fancy. 

II. How far verfification, or regular meaſure, may 
be eſſential to this art, has been diſputed by critical 
writers; ſome holding it to be indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
and ſome not neceſſary at all. 

The fact ſeems to be, as already hinted, that to 
poetry verſe is not eſſential. In a proſe work, we 
may have the fable, the arrangement, and a great deal 
of the pathos and language, of poetry; and fuch 3 
work is certainly a poem, though perhaps not 2 per- 
fe& one. For how abſurd would it be to ſay, that by 
changing the poſition only of a word or two in *. 
line, one might diveſt Homer's Iliad of the poetica 
character! At this rate, the arts of poetry and verſifi· 
cation would be the ſame; and the rules in Deſpau- 
ter's Grammar, and the mofal diſtichs aſcribed te 
Cato, whold be as real poetry as any part of Vigo 
In fact, ſome very ancient poems, when ee 
into a- modern tongue, are far leſs portical in 8 
than in proſe; the alterations neceſſary to m W g 
to our numbers being detrimental to their ſu 1 
ſimplicity; of which any perſon of taſte will be : 
ſible, who compares our common proſe-yeriion 07 - 1 | 


4 Rhetor. 


Part J. 


| Ims, and the Song of Solomon, with the beſt 
dan 1 'parapheaſe of thoſe books that has yet ap- 


Ib. 3- 0.4 
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Nay, in many caſes, Comedy will be more 

oetical, becauſe more pleaſing and natural, in proſe, 
than in verſe. By verſifying Tom Jones and The 
Merry Wives of Windſor, we ſhould ſpoil the two 
ſineſt Comic poems, the one Epic, the other Drama- 
tical, now in the world. 

But, ſecondly, Though verſe be not eſſential to 
poetry, it is neceſſary to the per ſection of all poetry 
that admits of it. Verſe is to poetry, what colours 
are to painting (Xx). A painter might diſplay great 

enius, and draw maſterly figures with chalk or ink; 
but if he intend a perfect picture, he muſt employ in 
his work as many colours as are ſeen in the object he 
imitates. Or, to adopt a beautiful compariſon of De- 
molthenes, quoted by Ariſtotle T, “ Verſification is 
to poetry what bloom is to the human countenance.” 
A good face is agreeable when the bloom is gone, 
and good poetry may pleaſe without verſification; har- 
monious numbers may ſet off an indifferent poem, and 
a fine bloom indifferent features: but, without verſe, 
poetry is complete; and beauty is not perfect, unleſs 
to ſweetneſs and regularity of feature there be ſuper- 
added ; 


The bloom of young deſire, and purple light of love. 


If numbers are neceſſary to the perfection of the 
higher poetry, they are no leſs ſo to that of the lower 
kinds, to Paſtoral, Song, ami Satire, which have little 
beſides the language and verſification to diſtinguiſh 
them from proſe 3 and which ſome ancient authors are 
unwilling to admit to the rank of poems :—though it 
ſeems too nice a ſcruple, both becauſe ſuch writings are 
commonly termed poetical ; and alſo becauſe there 1s, 
even in them, ſomething that may not improperly be 
conſidered as an imitation of nature. 

That the rhythm and meaſures of verſe are natu- 
rally agreeable, and therefore that by theſe poetry 
may be made more pleaſing than it would be without 
them, is evident from this, that children and illiterate 
people, whoſe admiration we cannot ſuppoſe to be the 
effect of habit or prejudice, are exceedingly delighted 
with them, In many proverbial ſayings, where there 
1s neither rhime nor alliteration, rhythm is obviouſly 
ſtudied. Nay, the uſe of rhythm in poetry is univerſal ; 
Whereas alliteration and rhime, though reliſhed by 
ſome nations, are not much ſought after by others. 
And we need not be at a loſs to account for the a- 
greeableneſs of proportion and order, if we refleQ, 
that they ſuggeſt the agreeable ideas of contrivance 
and ſkill, at the ſame time that they render the con- 
nection of things obvious to the underſtanding, and 
imprint it deeply on the memory. Verſe, by pro- 
moting diſtin and eaſy remembrance, conveys ideas 
to the mind with energy, and enlivens every emotion 
the poet intends to raiſe tn the reader or hearer, Be- 
des, when we attend to verſes, after hearing one or 
two, we become acquainted with the meaſure, which 
therefore we always look for in the ſequel. This per- 
Petual interchange of hope and. gratification 18 a 


K (x) Horace ſeems t 


*ELAC, Lyric, and Dramatic Poetry, he adds, 


; 


o hint at the ſame compariſon, when, 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumgue colores. 
Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque, Pocta ſatutor ? 


T F. 


ſource of delight; and to this in part is owing the Of Poetical 
pleaſure we take in the rhimes of modern poetry, Harmony. 


And hence we ſee, that though an incorrect rhime, 
or untuneable verſe, be in ſelf, and compared with 
an important ſentiment, a very trifling matter ; yet it 
is no trifle in regard to its effects on the hearer ; be- 
cauſe it brings diſappointment, and ſo gives a tempo- 
rary ſhock to the mind, and interrupts the current of 
the affections; and becauſe it re the diſagreeable 


ideas of negligence or want of {kill on the part of the 
author, And therefore, as the public ear becomes 
more delicate, the negligence will be more glaring, 
and the diſappointment more intenſely felt ; and cor- 
rectneſs of rhime and of meaſure will of courſe be the 
more indiſpenſable. In our tongue, rhime is more ne- 
cellary to Lyric than to Heroic poetry. The reaſon 
ſeems to be, that in the latter the ear can of itſelf 
perceive the boundary of the meaſure, becauſe the lines 
are all of equal length nearly, and every good reader 
makes a ſhort pauſe at the end of each; whereas, in 
the former, the lines vary in length : and therefore 
the rhime 1s requifite to make the meaſure and 
rhythm ſufficiently perceptible. Cuſtom too may have 
ſome influence. Engliſh Odes without rhime are un- 
common; and therefore have ſomething awkward a- 
bout them, or ſomething at leaſt to which the public 
ear is not yet thoroughly reconciled. 

Moreover, in poetry, 2s in muſic, rhythm is the 
ſource of much pleaſing variety; of variety tempered 
with uniformity, and regulated by art: inſomuch, 
that, notwithſtanding the likeneſs of one hexameter 
verſe to another, it is not common, either in Virgil or 
in Homer, to meet with two contiguous hexameters 
whoſe rhythm is exactly the ſame. And though all 
Engliſh heroic verſes conſiſt of five feet, among which 
the iambic predominates; yet this meaſure, in re- 
ſpect of rhythm alone, is ſuſceptible of more than 30 
varieties. And let it be remarked further, that dif- 
ferent kinds of verſe, by being adaptedtodifferentſubjects 
and modes of writing, give variety to the poetic lan- 
guage, and multiply the charms of this pleaſing art. 

What has formerly been ſhown to be true in regard 
to ſtyle, will alſo in many caſes hold true of verfifica- 
tion, “ that it is then atural, when it is adapted to 
the ſuppoſed condition of the ſpeaker.“— In the epopee, 
the poet aſſumes the character of calm inſpiration; and 
therefore his language muſt be elevated, and his num- 
bers majeſtic and uniform. A peaſant ſpeaking in he- 
roic or hexameter verſe is no improbability here ; be- 
cauſe his words are ſuppoſed to be trauſmitted by one 
who will of his own accord give them every ornament 
neceſſary to reduce them into dignified . meaſure ; as 
an eloquent man, in a ſolemn aſſembly, recapitulating 
the ſpeech of a clown, would naturally expreſs it in 
pure and perſpicuous lauguage. The uniform heroic 
meaſure will ſuit any ſubject of dignity, whether nar- 
rative or didaQtic, that admits or requires uniformity 
of ſtyle. In tragedy, where the imitation of real life 
is more perfect than in epic poetry, the uniform mag- 
nificence of epic numbers might be improper ; becauſe 
the heroes and heroines are ſuppoſed to ſpeak in their 


| 35 12 | own 
after ſpecifying the ſeveral ſorts of verſe ſuitable to Epic, 


Ar. Poet verſ. 86. 
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Of Poetical own perſons, and according to the immediate impulſe 
Harmony. of paſſion and ſentiment. Yet, even in tragedy, the 
verſification may be both harmonious and dignified ; be- 
cauſe the characters are taken chiefly from high life, 
and the events frum a remote period; and becauſe the 
higher poetry is permitted to imitate nature, not as it 
is, but in that ſtate of perfection in which it might be. 
The Greeks and Romans conſidered their hexameter 
as too artificial for dramatic poetry; and therefore in 
tragedy, and even in comedy, made uſe of the iambic, 
and ſome other meaſures that came near the cadence 
of converſation : we uſe the iambic both in the epic 
and dramatic poem; but for the moſt part it is, or 
ought to be, much more elaborate in the former than 
in the latter. In dramatic comedy, where the manners 
and concerns of familiar life are exhibited, verſe would 
ſeem to be uanatural, except it be ſo like the ſound of 
common diſcourſe, as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
it. Cuftom, however, may in ſome countries deter- 
mine otherwiſe; and againſt cuſtom, in theſe matters, 
it is vain to argue. The profeſſed enthufiaſm of the 
dithyrambic poet renders wildneſs, variety, and a ſo- 
norous harmony of numbers, peculiarly ſuitable to his 


odes. The love-ſonnet, and Anacreontic ſong, will 


be leſs various, more regular, and of a ſofter harmo- 
ny; becauſe the ftate of mind expreſſed in it has more 
compoſure. Philoſophy can ſcarce go further in this 
inveltigation, without deviating into whim and hypo- 
theſis. The particular ſorts of verſe to be adopted in 
the lower ſpecies of poetry, are determined by faſhion 
chiefly, and the practice of approved authors. ; 

III. The origin and principles of ihιtative harmony, 
or of that artifice by which the ſound is made, as Pope 
fays, “ an echo to the ſenſe,” may be explained in 
the following manner. 

It is pleaſing to obſerve the uniformity of nature in 
all her operations. Between moral and material beau- 
ty and harmony, between moral and material defor- 
mity and diſſonance, there obtains a very ſtriking ana- 
Jogy. The vifible and andible expreſſions of almoſt 
every virtuous emotion are agreeable to the eye and 
the ear, and thoſe of almoſt every criminal paſſion diſ- 
agreeable. The looks, the attitudes, and the vocal 
founds, natural to benevolence, to gratitude, to com- 
paſſion, to piety, are in themſelves graceful and plea - 
ting ; while anger, diſcontent, deſpair, and cruelty, 
bring diſcord to the voice, deformity to the features, 
and diſtortion to the limbs. That flowing curve, 
which painters know to be eſſential to the beauty of 
animal ſhape, gives place to a multiplicity of right 
lines and ſharp angles in the countenance and geſture 
of tim who- knits his brows, ſtretches his noftrils, 
grinds his teeth, and clenches his fiſt; whereas devo- 
tion, magnanimity, benevolence, contentment, and 
good-bumour, foften the attitude, and give a more 
graceful {well to the outline of every feature. Certain 
vocal tones accompany certain mental emotions. The 
voice of ſorrow is feeble and broken, that of deſpair 
boiſterous and incoherent ; joy aſſumes a ſweet and 
ſprightly note, fear a weak and tremulous cadence 
the tones of Jove and benevolence are muſical and uni- 
form, thoſe of rage loud and diſſonant; the voice of 
the ſedate reaſoner is equable and grave, but not un- 
pleaſant; and he who declaims with energy, employs 
many varieties of modulation ſuited to the various emo- 


tions that predominate in his diſcourſe, t 

But it is not in the language of paſſion only, that 
the human voice varies its tone, or the human face its 
features. Every firiking ſentiment, and every inte. 
reſting idea, has an effect vpon it. One would eſteem 
that perſon no adept in narrative eloquence, wh 
ſhould deſcribe with the very ſame accent, ſwift and 
low motion, extreme labour and eaſy performance 
agreeable ſenſation and excruciating paia ; who ſhould 
talk of the tumult of a tempeſtuous ocean, the roar of 
thunder, the devaſtations of an earthquake, or an 
Egyptian pyramid —_— into ruins, in the ſame 
tone of voice wherewith he deſcribes the murmur of a 
rill, the warbling of the harp of Eolus, the ſwinging 
of a cradle, or the deſcent of an angel. Elevation of 
mind gives dignity to the voice, From Achilles, Sar- 
pedon, and Othello, we ſhould as naturally expect a 
manly and ſonorous accent, as a nervous ſtyle and ma- 
jeſtic attitude. Coxcombs and bullies, while they aſ- 
ſome airs of importance and valour, affect alſo a dig- 
nified articulation, 

Since the tones of natural language are fo various, 
poetry, which imitates the language of nature, muſt 
alſo vary its tones; and, in reſpect of ſound as well as 
of meaning, be framed after that model of ideal per- 
fection, which the variety and energy of the human 
articulate voice render probable. This is the more 
eaſily accompliſhed, becauſe, in every language, there 
is between the ſound and ſenſe of certain words a per- 
ceptible analogy ; which, though not ſo accurate as 
to lead a foreigner from the ſound to the ſignification, 
is yet accurate enough to ſhow, that, in forming ſuch 
words, regard has been had to the imitative qualities 
of vocal ſound. Such, in Engliſh, are the words yell, 
craſh, crack, hiſs, roar, murmur, and many others. 

All the particular laws that regulate this ſort of 
imitation, as far as they are founded in nature, and 
liable to the cognizance of philoſophy, depend on the 
general law of ftyle above-mentioned. Together with 
the other eireumſtances of the ſuppoſed ſpeaker, the 


poet takes into conſideration the tone of voice ſuitable 


to the ideas that occupy his mind, and thereto adapts 
the ſound of his language, if it ean be done conhilt- 
emly with eaſe and elegance of expreſſion. But when 
this imitative harmony is too much ſought after, or 


words appear to be choſen for ſound rather than ſenſe, 


the verſe becomes finical and ridiculous. Such is Ron- 
fard's affected imitation of the ſong of the ſky-lark: 


Elle quindee du zephire 

Sublime en Pair vire et revire, 

Et y declique un joli cris, 

Qui rit, guerit, et tire Pire 

Des eſprit mieux que je n' Ecris. | 
This is as ridiculous as that line of Ennius, 

Tum tuba terribili ſonitu taratantara dixit : 

Or as the following verſes of Swift ; 


The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate, 
Dub dub a dub dub : the trumpeters follow, 
Tantara tantara ; while all the boys bollow- 


Words by their ſound may imitate ſound ; and 2 
or ſlow articulation may imitate quick or flow * 
Hence, by a proper choice and atrangement of A 


Patt! 


Of 


Pretiy 
Harmoy, | 


— 


part I. 


ical t may imitate, Sounds that are ſweet with dig- 
— 4 r). — feet and tender (G6), — loud (#),— and 
harſh (1) ;—and Motions that are, flow in conſequence 

of dignity (&). flow in conſequence of difficulty (1), 
ſwift and noiſy (m),—ſwift and ſmooth (N), —uneven 
and abrupt (0),—quick and joyous (y). An vnex- 
peed pauſe in the verſe may alſo imitate a ſudden 
failure of ſtrength (, or interruption of motion (a), 
or give vivacity to an image or thought, by fixing our 


» 
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attention longer than uſual upon the word that pre- Of Poctical 
cedes it (s). Moreover, when we deſcribe great bulk, Harmony: 
it is natural for us to articulate lowly even in eommon 
diſcourſe ; and therefore a line of poetry that requires 
a ſlow pronunciation, or ſeems longer than it ſhould 
be, may be uſed with good effect in deſcribing vaſtneſs 
of ſize (T).—Sweet and ſmooth numbers are moſt 
proper, when the poet paints agreeable objects, or 
gentle energy (v); and harſher founds when he ſpeaks 


of 


(r) No ſooner had th* Almighty ceas'd, than all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 
Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices uttering joy ; heav'n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannas fill'd 
The eternal regions, Par. Loft, b. 3. 


See alſo the night · ſtorm of thunder, lightning, wind, and 
rain, in Virg. Georg. lib. 1. verſ. 338.334» 


() Et longum, formoſe, vale, vale, inquit, Iola. 
Virg. Ecl. 1. 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amarillida filvas. 
Virg. Ecl. 1. 


gee alſo the ſimile of the nightingale, Geor. lib. 4. verſ. 


511. And ſee that wonderful couplet deſcribing the wail- 
ings of the owl, Eneid. IV. 462. 


In) — vibratus ab æthere fulgor 
Cum ſonitu venit, et ruere omnia viſa repente, 
Tyrrhenuſque tube mugire per æthera clangor; 
Suſpiciunt: iterum atque iterum fragor iatonat ingens. 
| | Eneid. 8. 


See alſo the ſtorm in the firſt book of the Eneid, and in 
the fifth of the Odyſſey. 


(1) The hoarſe rough verſe ſhall like the torrent roar, 
: | | Pope. 


——— On a ſudden open fly, | 

With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, — Par. Leſt, II. 879. 


See alſo Homer's Iliad, lib. 2. ver- 363. and Clarke's an- 
notation, 


(x) See an exquiſite example in Gray's Progreſs of Poeſy; 
the concluſion of the third ſtanza. 


) And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've dragg'd your 
thighs, * | Pope. 


Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could 
ſtir. Pepe. 


1 


was, — The huge leviathan 

ko mowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
empeſt the ocean. Par. Lojt, VII. 413. 

=P he famous deſcription of Siſyphus rolling the ſtone, 

— ty It, verſ. 592. See Quintil. Inſt. Orat. lib. 9. 

1 4. Compared with Paradiſe Loſt, book 2. verſ. 


ampum- 
Encid. 
fTHTH Xedovit UN Aaag απ,EEymg. Odyf. 11. 


(1) Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungulac 


Aurap 


* — — 


Ille volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſimul æquora verrens. 
| Virg. 


Pnidin 7 erera Tha, XAAETY Wig tuo a, Heſi; d. 


(o) Noxac A avavra xarartax ragevre Tt Jo xn 7 nATov. 


| Hom. 
The laſs ſhriek'd, ſtarted up, and ſhriek'd again. 
h Anonyn. 


(v) Let the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks ſound, 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade. Milton's Allegro. 


See alſo Gray's Progreſs of Poeſy, ſtanza 3. 


() Ac velut in ſomnis oculos ubilanguida preſſit 


Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 


Velle videmur :—et in mediis conatibus ægri 
Succidimus,— Eneid. 


See alſo Virg. Georg. lib. 3. verſ. 5 15. 516. 


(x) For this, be ſure to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Urchins 
Shall exerciſe upon thee.— 


Proſpero to Calyban in the Tempeſt. 


See Pope's Iliad, XIII. 199. 


(s) 


How often from the ſteep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, — or reſponſive to each other's note, 

Singing their great Creator Par. Lo/t, 6. 4: 


And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, — but delay'd to ſtrike. 


See alſo Hom. Odyſſ. I. 9. v. 290. 
() Thus ſtretch'd out, huge in length, the arch fiend lay. 


5 k Par. Loſt. 
Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. Eneid. 3. 


Et magnos membrorum artus, magna oſſa, lacertoſque 
Exuit, atque ingens media conſiſtit arena. 


Eneid. v. 422. 
(v) Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nemus, hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo. 
Virg. Ecl. 10. 


The dumb ſhall ſing ; the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap, exulting, like the bounding roe. 


Pope's Meſſiah. 


See Milton's deſcription of the evening, Par. Loſt, book 4. 


. See alſo Virz. Kneid. lib. x. verf. 83.—87. W 
. (x) See wild : | Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
4 as the winds o'er the deſart he flies. 


Pope, 


d ſoftly lay me on the waves below. , 
M * Pope's Sapphe, 
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Of the 


Epopee and 
Drama. 


Elem. of 
Criticiſm, 


® Poet chap. 
25: ſect. 6. 


.P 0 © 
of what is ugly, violent, or diſagreeable (x). This 


too is according to the nature of common language; 
for we generally employ harſher tones of voice to ex- 
preſs what we diſlike, and more melodious notes to 
deſcribe the objects of love, complacency, or admira- 
tion. Harſh numbers, however, ſhould not be fre- 
quent in poetry. For in this art, as in muſic, con- 
cord and melody ought always to predominate. And 
we find in fact, that good poets can occaſionally ex- 
preſs themſelves ſome what harſhly, when the ſubject 
requires it, and yet preſerve the ſweetneſs and majeſty 
of poetical diction.— Further, the voice of complaint, 
pity, love, and all the gentler affections, is mild and 
muſical, and ſhould therefore be imitated in muſical 
numbers; while deſpair, defiance, revenge, and tur- 
bulent emotions in general, aſſume an abrupt and ſo- 
norous cadence. Dignity of deſcription (x), ſolemn 
vows (z), and all ſentiments that proceed from a mind 
elevated with great ideas (a), require a correſpondent 
pomp of language and verſification.—Laſtly, an irre- 
gular or uncommon movement in the verſe, may ſome- 


T R Y. 


times be of uſe, to make the reader conceive an ima 


Part Il 


in a particular manner. Virgil, deſcribing horſes run. E 
ning over rocky heights at full ſpeed, begins the line Dun 


with two dactyls, to imitate rapidity, and conclude; — 


it with eight long ſyllables : 


Saxa per, et ſcopulos, et depreſſas convalles, 
Geor. III. 276, 


which is a very unuſual meaſure, but ſeems well adapt. 
ed to the thing exprefled, namely, to the deſcent of 
the animal from the hills ro the low ground, At any 
rate, this extraordinary change of the rhythm may 
be allowed to bear ſome reſemblance to the animal's 
change of motion, as it would be felt by a rider, and 
as we may ſuppole it is felt by the animal itſelf, 

Other forms of imitative harmony, and many other 
examples, beſides thoſe referred to in the margin, will 
readily occur to all who are converſant in the writinos 
of the beſt verſifiers, particularly Homer, Virgil, MJ. 
ton, Lucretius, Spenſer, Dryden, Shakeſpeare, Pope, 
and Gray, | 


ParT II. Or TN DIFFERENT SPECIES” or POETRY, with their PAk- 
TICULAR PRINCIPLES. | 


SECT. I. Of Epic and Dramatic Compoſitions. 


$ 1. The Epopee and Drama compared. 


21, 1 and the epic differ not in ſubſtantials: 

in both the ſame ends are propoſed, viz. in- 
ſtruction and amuſement; and in both the ſame mean 
is employed, viz. imitation of human actions. They 
differ only in the manner of imitating: epic poetry 
employs narration; tragedy repreſents its facts as paſ- 
ſing in our ſight: in the former, the poet introduces 
himſelf as an hiſtorian; in the latter, he preſents his 
actors, and never himſelf, 

This difference, regarding form only, may be thought 
Night: but the effects it occafions, are by no means ſo; 
for what we ſee makes a deeper impreſſion than what 
we learn from others. A narrative poem is a ſtory told 
by another: facts and incidents paſſing upon the ſtage, 
come under our own obſervation; and are beſide much 
enlivened by action and geſture, expreſſive of many 
ſentiments beyond the reach of language. 

A dramatic compoſition has another property, in- 
dependent altogether of action; which is, that it makes 
a deeper impreſſion than narration: in the former, per- 
ſons expreſs their own ſentiments; in the latter, ſenti- 
ments are related at ſecond-hand. For that reaſon, Ari- 
ſtotle, the father of critics, lays it down as a rule *, That 
in an epic poem the author ought to take every op- 
portunity of introducing his actors, and of confining 


and the two armies are ready to engage f. 


the narrative part within the narroweſt bounds, Ho- 
mer underſtood perfectly the advantage of this method; 
and his poems are both of them in a great meaſure 
dramatic. Lucan runs to the oppofite extreme: and 
is guilty of a ſtill greater fault, in ſtuffing his Pharſa- 
lia with cold and languid reflections, the merit of which 
he aſſumes to himſelf, and deigns not to ſhare with bis 
actors. Nothing can be more 1njudiciouſly timed, than 
a chain of ſuch reflections, which ſuſpend the battle of 
Pharſalia after the leaders had made their ſpeeches, 


2 
. 


E 


Ariſtotle, from the nature of the fable, divides tra- from lis 
gedy into ſimple and complex: but it is of greater wo. 2 0 K 


ment, with reſpe& to dramatic as well as epic poetry,“ 


to found a diſtinction upon the different ends attained 
by ſuch compolitions. A poem, whether dramatic or 
epic, that has nothing in view but to move the paſſions 
and to exhibit pictures of virtue and vice, may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of pathetic? but where a ſtory 
is purpoſely contrived to illuſtrate ſome moral truth, 
by ſhowing that diſorderly paſſions naturally lead to 
external misfortunes, ſuch compoſition may be deno- 
minated oral. Beſide making a deeper impreſſion 
than can be done by cool reaſoning, a moral poem does 
not fall ſhort of reaſoning in affording conviction: the 
natural connection of vice with miſery, and of virtue 
with happineſs, may be illuſtrated by ſtating a fact as 
well as by urging an argument. Let us aſſume, for 


example, the following moral truths ; That m_ 
| a 


— 


2 — 


(x) Stridenti ſtipula miſerum diſperdere carmen. 
, Virg. Ecl. 3. 
Iramo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis, 
Horridior ruſco, projecta vilius alga. Virg. Ecl. 3. 


Neu patriz validas in viſcera vertite vires. 
Virg. Eneid. 6. 


See alſo Milton's deſcription of the Lazar - houſe in Para- 
diſe Loft, b. 11, v. 477.— 492. 


(1) See Virg- Geor. I. 328. and Homer, Virgil, — — 
ton, pa/ſim- See alſo Drycen's Alexander's Feaſt, 
Gray s Odes- | 


(2) See Virg- Eneid- IV. 24 | 


(a) Examples are frequent in the great authors. Sef 
Othello's exclamation: 


- O now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! &. 
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he chieſs renders ineffectual all common mea- 
d that the conſequences of a ſlightly-founded 

yarrel, foſtered by pride and arrogance, are not leſs 
fatal than thoſe of the groſſeſt injury: theſe truths may 
be inculcated, by the quarrel] between Agamemnon and 
Achilles at the ſiege of Troy. If faQs or circumſtances 
be wanting, ſuch as tend to rouſe the turbulent paſ- 
Gons, they muſt be invented ; but no accidental nor 
ynaccountable event ought to be admitted ; for the ne- 
ceſſary or probable conneQion between vice and mi- 
ſery is not learned from any events but what are natu- 
rally occaſioned by the characters and paſſions of the 
perſons repreſented, acting in ſuch circumſtances. ' A 
real event of which we ſee not the cauſe, may afford a 
leſſon, upon the preſumption that what hath happened 
may again happen: but this cannot be inferred from a 
ſtory that is known to be a fiction. 

Many are the good effects of ſuch compoſitions. A 
pathetic compoſition, whether epic or dramatic, tends 
to a habit of virtue, by exciting us to do what is right, 
and reſtraining us from what is wrong. Its frequent 
pictures of human woes, produce, beſide, two effects 
extremely ſalutary: they improve our ſympathy, and 
fortify us to bear our own misfortunes. A moral com- 
polition muſt obviouſly produce the ſame good effects, 
becauſe by being moral it ceaſeth not to be pathetic: 
it enjoys beſide an excellence peculiar to itſelf for it 
not only improves the heart, as above-mentioned, but 
intros the head by the moral it contains. It ſeems 
impoſſible to imagine any entertainment more ſuited 


to a rational being, than a work thus happily illuſtra- 


ting ſome moral truth; where a number of perſons of 
different characters are engaged in an important action, 
ſome retarding, others promoting, the great cata- 
ſtrophe; and where there is dignity of ſtyle as well as 
of matter. A work of this kind has our ſympathy at 
command, and can put in motion the whole train of 


| the ſocial affections: our curioſity in ſome ſcenes is ex- 


cited, in others gratified ; and our delight is conſum- 
mated at the cloſe, upon finding, from the characters 
and ſituatiops exhibited at the commencement, that 
every incident down to the final cataſtrophe is natural, 
and that the whole in conjunction make a regular chain 
of eauſes and effects. | 
Conſidering that an epic and a dramatic poem are the 
ſame in ſubſtance, and have the ſame aim or end, one 
will readily imagine, that ſubjects proper for the one 
muſt be equally proper for the other. But conſidering 
their difference as to form, there will be found reaſon 
to correct that conjecture, at leaſt in ſome degree. 
Many ſubjects may indeed be treated with equal ad- 
vantage in either form: but the ſubjects are till more 
numerous for which they are not equally qualified; 
and there are ſubjects proper for the one, aud not at all 
for the other. To give ſome {light notion of the dif- 
ference, as there is no room here for enlarging upon 
every article, we obſerve, that dialogue is better qua- 
lifed for expreſſing ſentiments, and narrative for dil- 
playing facts. Heroiſm, magnanimity, undaunted 
courage, and other elevated virtues, figure beſt in ac- 
ton: tender paſſions, and the whole tribe of ſympa- 
thetic affectious, figure beſt in ſentiment, It clearly 
follows, that tender paſſions are more peculiarly the 


tang of tragedy, gfand and heroic actions of epic 
vetry, | 5; - $I, 


. 


22. We have no occaſion to ſay more upon the epic, Of the 
conſidered as peculiarly adapted to certain ſubjects. Fhopee and 
But as dramatic ſubjects are more complex, it is ne 


ceſſary to take a narrower view of them; which we do 
the more willingly, in order to clear a point thrown 
into great obſcurity by critics. 

The ſubje& beſt fitted for tragedy is where a man 
has himſelf been the cauſe of his misfortune; not ſo 
as to be deeply guilty, nor althogether innocent : the 
misfortune muſt be occaſioned by a fault incident to 
human nature, and, therefore in ſome degree venial, 
Such misfortunes call forth the ſocial affections, and 
warmly intereſt the ſpectator. An accidental misfor- 
tune, if not extremely fingular, doth not greatly move 
our pity: the perſon who ſuffers, being innocent, is freed 
from the greateſt of all torments, that anguiſh of mind 
which is occaſioned by remorſe. An atrocious crimi- 
nal, on the other hand, who brings misfortunes upon 
himſelf, excites little pity, for a different reaſon : his 
remorſe, it is true, aggravates his diſtreſs, and ſwells 
the firſt emotions of pity ; but then our hatred of him 


as a criminal blending with pity, blunts its edge con- 


ſiderably. Misfortunes that are not innocent, nor 
highly criminal, partake the advantages of each ex- 
treme: they are attended with remorſe to embitter the 
diſtreſs, which raiſes our pity to a great height ; and 
the flight indignation we have at a venial fault, de- 
tracts not ſenſibly from our pity. The bappieſt of all 


ſubjects accordingly for raifing pity, is where a man 


of integrity falls into a great misfortune by doing 
an action that is innocent, but which, by ſome fin- 
gular means, is.conceived by him to be criminal : his 
remorſe aggravates his diftreſs ; and our compaſſion, 
unreſtrained by indignation, knows on bounds. Pity 
comes thus to be the ruling paſſion of a pathetic tra- 
gedy ; and, by proper repreſentation, may be raiſed 


to a height ſcarce exceeded by any thing felt in real. 


life. A moral tragedy takes in a larger field ; as it not 
only exerciſes our pity, but raiſes another paſſion, 
which, though ſelfiſh, deſerves to be cheriſhed equally 
with the ſocial affection. The paſſion we have in view 
is fear or terror; for when a misfortune is the natural 
conſequence of ſome wrong bias in the temper, every 
ſpectator who is conſcious of ſuch a bias in himſelf, 
takes the alarm, and dreads his falling into the ſame 
misfortune : and by the emotion of fear or terror, 
frequently reiterated in a variety of moral tragedies, 
the ſpectators are put upon their guard againſt the diſ- 
orders of paſhon. 

The commentators upon Arillotle, and other critics, 
have been much graveled about the account given of 
tragedy by that author: “ That by means of pity 
and terror, it refines or puriſies in us all forts of paſſion.” 
But no one who has a clcar conception of the cad and 
effects of a good tragedy, can have any difficulty a- 
bout Ariſtotle's meaning : Our pity is engaged for the 
perſons repreſented ; and our terror is upon our own 
account. Pity indeed is here made to ſtand for all the 
ſympathetic emotions, becauſe of theſe it is the capital. 
There can be no doubt, that our ſympathetic emotions 
are refined or improved by daily exerciſe; and in what 
manner our other paſſions are refincd by terror, has 
been juſt now ſaid. One thing is certain, that no 
other meaning can jultly be given to the foregoing doc- 
trine than that now mentioned; and that it was really 
F Ariſtotle's. 
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Ariſtotle's meaniog, appears from his 13th chapter, 


the doctrine as here explained. "Theſe, at the ſame 
time, we take liberty to mention; becauſe, ſo far 
as authority can go, they confirm the forgoing reaſon- 
ing about ſubjects proper for tragedy. The firſt pro- 
poſition is, That it being the province of tragedy to 
excite pity and terror, an innocent perſon falling into 
adverſity ought never to be the ſubject. This propo- 
fition is a neceſſary conſequence of his doctrine as ex- 
plained : a ſubject of that nature may indeed excite 
pity and terror ; but the former in an inferior degree, 
aud the latter in no dogree for moral inſtruction. 
The ſecond propoſition is, That the hiſtory of a wie- 
ked perſon in a change from miſery to happineſs, 
ought not to be repreſented ; which excites neither 
terror nor compaſſion, nor is agreeable in any reſpect. 
The third is, That the misfortunes of a wicked per- 
ſon ought not to be repreſented : ſuch repreſentation 
may be agreeable in ſome meaſure upon a principle of 
juſtice4 but it will not move our pity ; nor any de- 
gree of terror, except in thoſe of the ſame vicious diſ- 
poſition with the perſon repreſented. The laſt pro- 
poſition is, That the only character fit for repreſenta- 
tion lies in the middle, neither eminently good nor 
eminently bad; where the misfortune is not the effect 
of deliberate vice, but of ſome involuntary fault; as 
our author expreſſes it. The only objection we find 
to Ariſtotle's account of tragedy, is, that he confines 
it within too narrow bounds, by refuſing admittance 
to the pathetic kind: for if terror be effential to tra- 


gedy, no repreſentation deſerves that name but the 


moral kind, where the misfortunes exhibited are cauſed 


by a wrong balance of mind, or ſome diſorder in the 


internal conſtitution : ſuch misfortunes always ſuggeſt 
moral inſtruction; and by ſuch misfortunes only, can 
terror be excited for our improvement. 

Thus Ariſtotle's four propoſitions above-mentioned, 
relates ſolely to tragedies of the moral kind. Thoſe 
of the pathetic kind, are not confined within ſo narrow 
limits: ſubjects fitted for the theatre, are not in ſuch 
plenty as to make us reje& innocent misfortunes which 
rouſe our ſympathy, though they inculcate no moral. 
With reſpect indeed to the ſubjects of that kind, it 
may be be doubted, whether the concluſion ought not 
always to be fortunate, Where a perſon of integrity 
is repreſented as ſuffering to the end under misfortunes 
purely accidental, we depart diſcontented, and with 
fome obſcure ſenſe of injuſtice : for ſeldom is man ſo 
ſubmiſſive to Providence, as not to revolt againſt the 
tyranny and vexations of blind chance ; he will be 
tempted to ſay, This ought not to be, We give for 
an example the Romeo and Juliet of Shakeſpeare, where 
the fatal cataſtrophe 18 occaſioned by Friar Laurence's 
coming to the monument a minute too late: we are 
vexed at the unlucky chance, and go away diſſatisfied. 
Such impreſſions, which ought not to be cheriſhed, 
are a ſufficient reaſon for excluding ftories of this kind 
from the theatre. 'The misfortunes of a virtuous 
perſon, arifing from neceſſary cauſes, or from a chain 
of unavoidable circumſtances, will be conſidered in a 
differentlight. Chance, giving an impreſſion of anarchy 
and miſrule, produces always a gloomy proſpect: on 
the contrary, a regular chain of cauſes and effects 
directed by the general laws of nature, never fails to 


T NR F. | 
ſuggeſt the hand of Providence z to which we ſubm 
without reſentment, being 

our duty. For that reaſon, 


we are not diſguſted g: 
the diſtreſſes of Voltaire's gifted with 


Mariamne, tho . 
doubled on her till her death, without the ar 0 


or failing on her part: her misfortunes are N 
cauſe extremely natural, and not unfrequent, the jea- 


louſy of a barbarous huſband. The fate of Delde. 
mona in the Moor of Venice, afſects us in the ſame 
manner. We are not ſo eafily reconciled to the fate 
of Cordelia ig King Lear - the cauſes of her misfortune 
are by no meavs fo evident, as to exclude the gloomy 
notion of chance. In ſhort, a perfe& character ſuf. 
fering under mis fortunes, is qualified for being the 
ſubject of a pathetic tragedy, provided chance be 
excluded, Nor is a perſect character altogether in- 
conſiſtent with a moral tragedy : it may ſucceſsfully be 
introduced as an under-part, if the chief place be 
filled with an imperfect character from which a moral 
can be drawn. This is the caſe of Deſdemona and 
Mariamne juſt mentioned; and it is the caſe of Moni. 
mia and Belvidera, in Otway's two tragedies, The Or. 
pban and Venice preſerv'd. | 
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According to our author “, fable operates on our. II 


paſſions, by repreſenting its events as paſſing in our El. 
oght, and by deluding us into a conviction of reality, Cid. i 


ence, in epic and dramatic compoſitions, every cir. ban 51 


cumftance ought to be employed that may promote 
the deluſion ; ſuch as the borrowing from hiſtory ſome 
noted event, with the addition of circumſtances that 


may anſwer the author's purpoſe : the principal facts 


are known to be true; and we are diſpoſed to extend 
our belief to every circumſtance. But in chooſing a ſub- 
jeR that makes a figure in hiſtory, greater precaution 
is neceſſary than where the whole is a fiction. In the 
latter caſe there is full ſcope for invention ; the author 
is under no reſtraint other than that the characters and 
incidents be juſt copies of nature. But where the ſtory 
is founded on truth, no circumſtances muſt be added, 
but ſuch as connect naturally with what are known to 
be true; hiſtory may be ſupplied, but muſt not be 
eontradicted. Further, the ſubject choſen muſt be di- 
ſtant in time, or at leaſt in place; for the familiarity 
of recent perſons and events ought to be avoided. Fa- 
miliarity ought more eſpecially to be avoided in an 
epic poem, the peculiar character of which is dignity 
and elevation: modern manners make but a poor fi- 
gure in ſuch a poem. Their familiarity unqualihes 
them for a lofty fubject. The dignity of them will be 
better underſtood in future ages, when they are no 
longer familiar, | | | 
After Voltaire, no writer, it is probable, will think 
of rearing an epic poem upon a recent event in the hi. 
ſtory of his own country, But an event of that kind 
is perhaps not altogether unqualified for tragedy : 1 
was admitted in Greece; and Shakeſpeare has em- 
ployed it ſucceſsfully in ſeveral of his pieces. One ad. 
vant⸗ge it poſſeſſes above fiction, that of more readily 
engaging our belief, which tends above any other par- 
ticular to raiſe our ſympathy. The ſcene of comedy 
is generally laid at home: familiarity is no objection; 
and we are peculiarly ſenſible of the ridicule of our 
/ 
After a proper ſubje& is choſen, the dividing it n 


to parts requires ſome art. The concluſion of a __ 
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in an epic poem, or of an act in a play, cannot be al- 


ther arbitrary z- nor be intended for ſo flight a 
23 as to make the parts of equal length. The 


ſuppoſed pauſe at the end of every book, and the real 

zule at the end of every act, ought always to coincide 
with ſome pauſe in the action. In this reſpect, a dra- 
matic or epic poem ought to reſemble a ſentence or 
period in language, divided into members that are di- 
finguiſhed from each other by proper pauſes z or it 
ought to reſemble a piece of muſic, having a full cloſe 
at the end, preceded by imperfect cloſes that contri- 
bute to the melody. Every act in a dramatic poem 
ought therefore to cloſe with ſome incident that makes 
a pauſe in the action; for otherwiſe there can be no 

retext for interrupting the repreſentation. It would 
be abſurd to break off in the very heat of action; a- 

ainſt which every one would exclaim : the abſurdity 
{ill remains where the action relents, if it be not ac- 
tually ſuſpended for ſome time. This rule is alſo ap- 
plicable to an epic poem: though in it a deviation 
from the rule is leſs remarkable ; becauſe it is in the 
reader's power to hide the abſurdity, by proceeding 
inſtantly to another book. The firft book of Para- 
diſe Lot ends without any cloſe, perfect or imperfeR: 


it breaks off abruptly, where Satan, ſeateds on his 


throne, is prepared to harangue the convocated hoſt of 
the fallen angels; and the ſecond book begins with 
the ſpeech. Milton ſeems to have copied the ZEneid, 
of which the two firſt books are divided much in the 
ſame manner. Neither is there any proper pauſe at 
the end of the ſeventh book of Paradiſe Loſt, nor at 
the end of the eleventh. In the Iliad little attention is 
iven to this rule. 

This branch of the ſubje& ſhall be cloſed with a ge- 
neral rule, That action being the fundamental part of 
every compoſition, whether epic or dramatic, the ſen- 
timents and tone of language ought to be ſubſervient 


to the action, ſo as to appear natural, and proper for 


the occaſion. The application of this rule to our 


2 plays, would reduce the bulk of them to a ſke- 
eton. 


2. Neſpective peculiarities of the Epopee and Drama. 


23. In a theatrical entertainment, which employs 
both the eye and the ear, it would be a groſs abſurdi- 
ty to introduce upon the ſtage ſuperior beings in a vi- 
fible ſhape. There is no place for ſuch objection in 
an epic poem 5 and Boileau, with many other critics, 
declares ſtrongly for that ſort of machinery in an epic 
Poem. But waving authority, which is apt to impoſe 
— the judgment, let us draw what light we can 
rom reaſon, We may in the firſt place obſerve, that 
this matter is but indiſtinctly bandled by critics : the 
r Ione privilege of animating inſenſible objects for 
* vening a deſcription, is very different from what is 
— machinery, where deities, angels, devils, or 
"Wig upernatural powers, are introduced as real per- 
a mixing in the action, and contributing to the 
w fal and yet theſe two things are conſtantly 
g ed together in reaſoning. The former is found- 
3 natural principle: but nothing is more unna- 
e " the latter, Its effects, at the ſame time, 
9 IP orable. Firſt, it gives an air of fiction to the 
hes 2008 prevents that impreſſion of reality which 
Jute to intereſt our affe&tions, and to move our 


V L. VIII. 2 ; 


tion.“ 


. 


paſſions: which of itſelf is ſufficient to explode machi- 
nery, whatever entertainment it may afford to readers 
of a fantaſtic taſte or irregular imagination, And, 
next, were it poſſible, by diſquifog the fiction, to de- 
lude us into a notion of reality, an inſuperable objee- 
tion would ſtill remain, which is, that the aim or end 
of an epic poem can never be attained in any perfec- 
tion where machinery 1s introduced; for an evident 
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reaſon, that virtuous emotions cannot be raiſed ſuc- 


ceſsfully but by the actions of thoſe who are endued 
with paſſions and affeQions like our own, that is, by 
human actions: and as for moral inſtruction, it is 
clear, that none can be drawn from beings who act 
not upon the ſame principles with us. A fable in .- 
ſop's manner is no objection to this reaſoning : his 
lions, bulls, and goats, are truly men under diſguiſe ; 
they act and feel in every reſpect as human beings ; 
and the moral we draw is founded on that ſuppoſition. 
Homer, it is true, introduces the gods into his fable: 
but the religion of his country authoriſed that liberty; 
it being an article in the Grecian creed, that the gods 
often interpoſe viſibly and bodily in human affairs. It 
muſt however be obſerved, that Homer's deities do no 
honour to his poems: fiftions that tranſgreſs the 
bounds of nature, ſeldom have a good effect; they 
may inflame the imagination for a moment, but will 
not be reliſhed by any perſon of a correct taſte. They 


may be of ſome uſe to the lower rank of writers; but 


an author of genius has much finer materials of Na- 
ture's production, for elevating his ſubjef, and ma- 
king it intereſting. 

One would be apt to think, that Boileau, de- 
claring for the Heathen deities, intended them only 
for embelliſhing the dition : but unluckily he ba- 
niſhes angels and devils, who undoubtedly make a fi- 
gure in poetic language, equal to the Heathen dei- 
ties. Boileau, therefore, by pleading for the latter in 
oppoſition to the former, certainly meant, if he had 
any diſtin& meaning, that the Heathen deities may be 
introduced as actors. And, in fact, he himſelf is 
guilty of that glaring abſurdity, where it is not ſo par- 
donable as in an epic poem: In his ode upon the ta- 
king of Namur, he demands with a moſt ſerious coun- 
tenance, whether the walls were built by Apollo or 
Neptune: and in relating the paſſage of the Rhine, 
anno 1672, he deſcribes the god of that river as fight- 
ing with all his might to oppoſe the French monarch; 
which is confounding fiction with reality at a ſtrange 
rate. The French writers in general run into this er- 
ror: wonderful the effect of cuſtom, entirely to hide 
from them how ridiculous fuch fictions are! 

That this is a capital error in Gieruſalemme libera- 
ta, Taſſo's gresteſt admirers mult acknowledge: a 
ſituation can never be intricate, nor the reader ever in 
pain about the cataſtrophe, ſo long as there is an an- 
gel, devil, or magician, to lend a helping hand. Vol- 
taire, in his eſſay upon epic poetry, talking of the 
ape e obſerves judiciouſſy, That the proximi- 
ty of time, the notoriety of events, the character of the 
age, enlightened and political, joined with the ſolidi- 
ty of Lucan's ſubject, deprived him of poetical fic- 
Is it not amazing, that a critic who reaſons 
ſo juſtly with reſpe& to others, can be ſo blind with 
reſpe& to himſelf? Voltaire, not ſatisfied to enrich his 
language with images drawn from inviſible and ſupe- 
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ot me rier beings, introduces them into the action: in the 
Epopee. ſixth canto of the Henriade, St Louis appears in per- 


— — 


ſon, and terrifies the ſoldiers; in the ſeventh canto, St 
Louis ſends the god of Sleep to Henry; and, in the 
tenth, the demons of Diſcord, Fanaticiſm, War, &c. 
aſſiſt Aumale in a ſingle combat with Turenne, and 
are driven away by a your angel brandiſhing the 
ſword of God. To blend ſuch fititious perſonages in 
the ſame action with mortals, makes a bad figure at 
any rate; and is intolerable in a hiſtory ſo recent 
as that of Henry IV. But perfection is not the lot 
of man. 

But perhaps the moſt ſucceſsful weapon that can be 
employed upon this ſubje& is ridicule. Addiſon has 
applied this in an elegant manner: © Whereas the 
time of a general peace is, in all appearance, drawing 
near; being informed that there are ſeveral ingenious 
perſons who intend to ſhew their talents on ſo happy 
an occaſion, and being willing, as much as in me lies, 
to prevent that effuſion of nonſenſe which we have 
good cauſe to apprehend; I do hereby ſtrictly require 
every perſon who ſhall write on this ſubjeR, to remem- 
ber that he is a Chriſtian, and not to ſacrifice his ca- 
techiſm to his poetry. In order to it, I do expect of 
him, in the firſt place, to make his own poem, with- 
out depending upon Phœbus for any part of it, or call- 
ing out for aid upon any of the Muſes by name. I do 
likewiſe poſitively fgrbid the ſending of Mercury with 
any particular mefſage or diſpatch relating to the 
peace; and ſhall by no means ſuffer Minerva to take 
upon her the ſhape of any plenipotentiary concerned 
in this great work, I do further declare, that I ſhall 
not allow the Deſtinies to have had a hand in the deaths 
of the ſeveral thouſands who have been flain in the 
late war ; being of opinion that all ſuch deaths may 
be well accounted for by the Chriſtian ſyſtem of pow- 
der and ball. I do therefore ſtrictly forbid the Fates 
to cut the thread of man's life upon any pretence what- 
ſoe ver, unleſs it be for the ſake of rhyme. And where- 
as I have gond reaſon to fear, that Neptune will have 
a great deal of buſineſs on his hands in ſeveral poems 
which we may now ſuppoſe are upon the anvil, I do 
alſo prohibit his appearance, unleſs it be done in me- 
taphor, fimile, or any very ſhort allufion; and that 
even here he may not be permitted to enter, but with 
great caution and circumſpecion. I defire that the 
{ame rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of 
Heathen gods ; it being my defign to condemn every 
poem to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or ex- 
erciſes any other act of authority which does not be- 
long to him. In ſhort, I expect that no Pagan agent 
ſhall be introduced, or any ſact related which a man 


cannot give credit to with a good conſcience, Pro- 


vided always, that nothing herein contained ſhall ex- 
tend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſeveral of the fe- 
male poets in this nation, who ſhall ſtill be left in 
full poſſeſſion of their gods and goddeſſes, in the 
ſame manner as if this paper had never been written.” 
Spect. no 523. 

The marvellous is indeed ſo much promoted by ma- 
chinery, that it is not wonderful to find it embraced 
by the bulk of writers, and perhaps of readers. If 
indulged at all, it is generally indulged to exceſs, 
Homer introduceth his deities with no greater ceremo- 
ny than his mortals ; and Virgil has till leſs modera» 


. 


tion: a pilot ſpent with watching cannot fall afleey 0. 
and drop into the ſea by natural means: one bed e Þ 
the immediate interpoſition of ſuperior powers, The 
ridiculous in ſuch fictions, muſt appear even thro? the 
thickeſt veil of gravity and ſolemnity. 

Angels and devils ſerve equally with Heathen dei. 
ties as materials for figurative language; perhaps bet. 
ter among Chriſtians, becauſe we believe in them, and 
not in Heathen deities. But every one is ſenſible, a; 
well as Boileau, that the inviſible powers in our creed 
make a much worſe figure as actors in a modern | 


than the inviſible powers in the Heathen creed Fig 6 


ancient poems; the cauſe of which is not far to ſeek, 


The Heathen deities, in the opinion of their votaries, 
were beings elevated one ſtep only above mankind, 
ſubject to the ſame paſſions, and directed by the ſame 
motives ; therefore not altogether improper to mix 
with men in an important action. In our creed, ſu- 
perior beings are placed at ſuch a mighty diſtance 
from us, and are of a nature ſo different, that with no 
propriety can we appear with them upon the ſame 
ſtage : man, a creature much inferior, loſes all digni- 
ty in the compariſon, 

There can be no doubt, that an hiſtorical poem ad- 
mits the embelliſhment of allegory, as well as of meta- 
phor, ſimile, or other figure. Moral truth, in parti- 


cular, is finely illuſtrated in the allegorical manner: it 


amuſes the fancy to find abſtract terms, by a ſort of 
magic, metamorphoſed into aQive beings; and it is 


- delightful to trace a general propoſition in a pictured 


event. But allegorical beings ſhould be confined: 
within their own ſphere, and never be admitted to mix 
in the principal action, nor to co-operate in retarding 
or advancing the cataſtrophe ; which would have a fill 
worſe effe& than inviſible powers. For the impreſſion 
of real exiſtence, eſſential to an epic poem, is incon- 
ſiſtent with that figurative exiſtence which is eſſential 
to an allegory ; and therefore no method can more ef. 
ſectually prevent the impreſſion of reality, than the in- 
troduction of allegorical beings co-operating with 
thoſe whom we conceive to be really exiſting. The 
love-epiſode in the Henriade (canto g.) inſufferableby 
the diſcordant mixture of allegory with real life, is eo- 
pied from that of Rinaldo and Armida, in the Gieru- 
ſalemme liberata, which hath no merit to entitle it to 
be copied. An allegorical object, ſuch as Fame in 
the Eneid, and the temple of Love in the Henriad:, 
may find place in a deſcription : but to introduce Diſ- 
cord as a real perſonage, imploring the aſſiſtanee of 
Love as another real perſonage, to enervate the cou. 
rage of the hero, is making theſe figurative beings - 
beyond their ſphere, and creating a ſtrange jumble 0 
truth and fiction. The allegory of Sin and Death : 
the Paradiſe Loft, is poſſibly not generally = 
though it is not entirely of the ſame nature with w 
we have been condemning: in a work comprehen 4 
ing the atchievements of ſuperior beings, _ 7 
more room for fancy than where it 18 confined to h 
man actions. 110 
What is the true notion of an epiſode ? or 7 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the prineipal action 5 
incident that promotes or retards the cataſtrophe, 0 
be part of the principal action. This clears the na 


of an epiſode z which may be defined, * An _ 
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not receive the two lovers AEneas and Dido, without 
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ed with the principal action, but contributing 
are to advance — irs it.” The deſcent of - 
neaz into hell doth not advance nor retard the cata- 
ſtrophe, and therefore is an epiſode, The ſtory of 
Niſus and Euryalus, producing an alteration in the af. 
fairs of the contending parties, 1s a part of the princi- 
al ation. The family-ſcene in the ſixth book of ths 
Iliad is of the ſame nature; for by Hector's retiring 
from the field of battle to viſit his wife, the Grecians 
had opportunity to breathe, and even to turn upon 
the Trojans. The unavoidable effect of an epiſode ac- 
cording to this definition muſt be, to break the unity 
of action; and therefore it ought never to be indulged 
unleſs to unbend the mind after the fatigue of à long 
narration, An epiſode, when ſuch is its purpoſe, re- 
quires the following conditions: it ought to be well con- 
nected with the principal action; it ought to be lively 
and intereſting z it ought to be ſhort ; and a time ought 
to be choſen when the principal action relents (x). 
In the following beautiful epiſode, which cloſes 
the ſecond book of Fingal, all theſe conditions are 
united. 


« Comal was a fon of Albion; the chief of an hun- 
dred hills. His deer drunk of a thouſand ſtreams ; 
and a thouſand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. 
His face was the mildneſs of youth; but his hand the 
death of herozs. One was his love, and fair was ſhe ! 
the daughter of mighty Conloch. She appeared like a 
ſun-bcam among women, and her hair was like the 
wing of the raven. Her ſoul was fixed on Comal, and 
ſhe was his companion in the chace. Often met their 
eyes of Jove, and happy were their words in ſecret. 
ButGormal loved the maid, the chief of gloomy Ardven. 
He watched her lone ſteps on the heath, the foe of un- 
happy Comal. 

„One day tired of the chace, when the miſt had 


concealed their friends, Comal and the daughter of 


Conloch met in the cave of Ronan. It was the wont- 
ed haunt of Comal. Its fides were hung with his arms; 
a hundred ſhields of thongs were there, a hundred 
helms of ſounding ſteel. Reſt here, ſaid he, my love 
Galvina, thou light of the cave of Ronan: a deer ap- 
pears on Maro's brow; I go, but ſoon will return. I 
fear, ſaid ſhe, dark Geral my foe: I will reſt here; 
but ſoon return, my love. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter of 
Conloch, to try his love, cloathed her white fide with 
his armour, and ſtrode from the cave of Ronan. 


Thinking her his foe, his heart beat high, and his 


colour changed. He drew the bow: the arrow flew : 
Galvina fell in blood. He ran to the cave with haſty 
eps, and called the daughter of Couloch. Where 
art thou, my love? but no anſwer- He marked, 
sch, her heaving heart beating againſt the mor- 
tl arrow. O Conloch's daughter, is it thou! he ſunk 
upon her breaſt. 
ts hunters foynd the hapleſs pair. Many and 
= " his ſteps round the dark dwellings of his 
» he fleet of the ocean came : he fought, and 
rangers fell: he ſearched for death over the 


; (K) Homer's 
cader 
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field; but who could kill the mighty Comal? Throw- 


ing away his ſhield, an arrow found his manly breaſt. 
He ſleeps with his Galvina : their green tombs are 


ſeen by the mariner, when he bounds on the waves of 


the north.“ 


24. Next, upon the peculiarities of a dramatic oem. 
And the firtt we ſhall mention is a double plat : one 
of which moſt reſemble an epiſode in an epic poem; 
for it would diſtract the ſpectator, inſtead of enter- 
taining him, if he were forced to attend, at the ſame 
time, to two capital plots equally intereſting. And 
even ſuppoſing it an under-plot like an epiſode, it ſel- 
dom hath a good effect in tragedy, of which fimpli- 
city is a chief property; for an intereſting ſubjed that 
engages our affections, occupies our whole attention, 
and leaves no room for any ſeparate concern, Varie- 
ty is more toletable in comedy; which pretends only 
to amuſe, without totally occupying the mind. But 
even there, to make a double plot agreeable, is na 
ſlight effort of art: the under-plot ought not to vary 
greatly in its tone from the principal ; for diſcordant 
emotions are unpleaſant when jumbled together ; 
which, by the way, is an inſuperable objection to 
tragi-comedy, Upon that account, the Provot'4 
Huſband delerves cenſure: all the ſcenes that bring 
the family of the Wrongheads into action, being lu- 
dicrous and farcical, are in a very different tone from 
the principal ſcenes, diſplaying ſevere and bitter expo- 
{tulations between Lord Townley and his lady. 'I'he 
ſame objection touches not the double plot of the 
Careleſs Huſband; the different ſubje&s being ſweetly 
connected, and having only ſo much variety as to re- 
ſemble ſhades of colours harmoniouſly mixed. But 
this is not all. The under-plot ought to be connec- 
ted with that which is principal, ſo much at leaſt as to 
employ the ſame perſons : the under-plot ought to oc- 
cupy the intervals or pauſes of the principal action; 
and both ought to be concluded together. This is the 
caſe of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Violent action ought never to be repreſented on the 
ſtage, While the dialogue goes on, a thouſand par- 
ticulars concur to delude us into an impreſſion of rea- 
lity ; genuine ſentiments, paſſionate language, and 
perſuaſive geſture: the ſpectator once engaged, is will- 
ing to be deceived, loſes fight of himſelf, and with- 
out ſcruple enjoys the ſpectacle as a reality. From 
this abſent ſtate, he is rouſed by violent action: he 
wakes as from a pleaſing dream, and, gathering 
his ſenſes about him, finds all to be a fiction. Ho- 
race delivers the ſame rule; and founds it upon the ſame 
reaſon : 


Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in angueme 
Quodcumque oſtendis mihi fic, 1incredulus odi. 


The French critics join with Horace in excluding 
blood from the ſtage ; but, overlooking the molt ſub- 
ſtantial objection, they urge only, that it is barbarous 
and ſhocking to a polite audience. The Greeks had 
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defcription of the ſhield of Achilles is properly introduced at a time when the action relents, and the 


of han bear an interruption. But the author of Telemachus deſcribes the ſhicld of that young hero in the heat 


©; a very improper time for an interruption, 
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no notion of ſuch delicacy, or rather effeminacy ; wit- 
neſs the murder of Clytemneſtra by her ſon Oreſtes, 
paſſing behind the ſcene, as repreſented by Sophocles: 
her voice is heard calling out for mercy, bitter expo- 
ſtulations on his part, 

ſtabbed, and then a deep Glence. An appeal may be 
made to every perſon of feeling, whether this ſcene be 
not more horrible, than if the deed had been commit- 


ted in fight of the ſpectators upon a ſudden guſt of 


paſſion. If Corneille, in repreſenting the affair be- 
tween Horatius and his ſiſter, upon which the murder 
enſues behind the ſcene, had no other view but to re- 
move from the ſpeQators a ſhocking action, he was 
guilty of a capital miſtake : for murder in cold blood, 
which in ſome meaſure was the caſe as repreſented, is 
more ſhocking to a polite audience, even where the 
conclufive flab is not ſeen, than the ſame act perform- 
ed in their preſence by violent and unpremeditated 
paſſion, as ſuddenly repented of as committed. Ad- 
difon's obſervation is juſt“, That no part of this inci- 
dent ought to have been repreſented, but reſerved for 
a narrative, with every alleviating circumſtance in fa- 
vour of the hero. | 

25. A few words upon the dialogue, which ought 
to be ſo conducted as to be a true repreſentation of na- 
ture. We talk not here of the ſentiments, nor of the 
language, (which are treated elſewhere): but of what 
properly belongs to dialogne- writing ; where every 
lingle ſpeech, ſhort or long, ought to ariſe from what 
is ſaid by the former ſpeaker, and furniſh matter for 
what comes after, till the end of the ſcene. In this 
view, all the ſpeeches, from firſt to laſt, repreſent ſo 
many links of one regular chain, No author, aneient 
or modern, poſſeſſes the art of dialogue equal to Shake- 
ſpeare, Dryden, in that particular, may juſtly be pla- 
ced as his oppobte. He frequently introduces three or 
four perſons ſpeaking upon the ſame ſubject, each 
throwing out his own notions ſeparately, without re- 
carding what is ſaid by the reſt: take for an example 
the firſt ſcene of Aurenzebe, 
number club in relating an event, not to a ſtranger, 
ſuppoſed ignorant of it, but to one another, for the 
lake merely of ſpeaking: of which notable ſort of dia- 
logue, we have a ſpecimen in the firſt ſcene of the firſt 
part of the Congueft of Granada. In the ſecond part 
of the ſame tragedy, ſcene ſecond, the King, Abena- 
mar, and Zulema, make their ſeparate obſervations, 
like fo many foliloquies, upon the fluQuating temper 
of the mob: a dialogue ſo uncouth, puts one in mind 
of two ſhepherds in a paſtoral, excited by a prize to 
pronounce verſes alternately, each in praiſe of his own 
miſtreſs, 

This manner of dialogue-writing, beſide an unna- 
tural air, has another bad effect: it Rays the courſe of 
the action, becauſe it is not productive of any conſe- 
quence, In Congreve's comedies, the action is often 
ſuſpended to make way for a play of wit. 

No fault is more common among writers, than to 
prolong a ſpeech after the impatience of the perſon to 
whom it is addreficd ought to prompt him or her to 
break in. Conſider only how the impatient actor is to 
bchave in the mean time. To expreſs his impatience 
in violent action without interrupting, would be un- 
natural; and yet to diſſemble his impatience by ap- 
pcaring cool where he ought to be highly inflamed, 


oud ſhrieks upon her being 


Sometimes he makes a' 


bac be no leſs ſo. 

| Rhyme being vanatural and diſguſtful in d: 

is happily baniſhed from our 4 the bal ner 
is that it ever found admittance, eſpecially amon 
people accuſtomed to the more manly freedom of Shake. 
ſpear's dialogue. By baniſhing- rhyme, we have * 
ed ſo much as ne ver once to dream that there = be 
any further improvement. And yet, bowever ſuitable 
blank verſe may be to elevated characters and warm 
paſſions, it muſt appear improper and affected in the 
mouths of the lower ſort. Why then ſhould it be a 
rule, That every ſcene in tragedy muſt be in blank 
verſe? Sakeſpear, with great judgment, has followed à 
different rule; which is, to intermix proſe with verſe 
and only to employ the latter where it is required by 
the importance or dignity of the ſubjet. Familiar 
thoughts and ordinary facts ought to be expreſſed in 
plain language: to hear, for example, a footman deli. 
ver a ſimple meſſage in blank verſe, muſt appear ridi- 
culous to every one who is not biaſſed by cuſtom. In 
ſhort, that variety of characters and of ſituations, which 
is the life of a play, requires not only a ſuitable variety 
in the ſentiments, but alſo in the diction. 


s 3. The Three Unities. 


26. Wren we conſider the chain of cauſes and ef- 
fects in the material world, independent of purpoſe, 
deſign, or thought, we find a number of incidents in 
ſucceſſion, without beginning, middle, or end: every 
thing that happens is both a cauſe and an effect; be- 
ing the effect of what goes before, and the cauſe of 
what follows: one incident may affect vs more, ano- 
ther leſs; but all of them are links in the univerſal chain: 
the mind, in viewing theſe incidents, cannot relt or 
ſettle ultimately upon any one; but is carried along in 
the train without any cloſe. 

But when the intellectual world is taken under view, 
in conjunction with the material, the ſcene is varied. 
Man acts with deliberation, will, and choice: he aims 
at ſome end; glory, for example, or riches, or con- 
queſt, the procuring happineſs to individuals, or to bis 
country in general: he propoſes means, and lays plans 
to attain the end propoſed. Here are a number of 
facts or incidents leading to the end in view, the whole 
compoſing one chain by the relation of cauſe and effect. 
In running over a ſeries of ſuch facts or incidents, we 
cannot reſt upon any one; becauſe they are preſented 
to us as means only, leading to ſome end: but ve 
reſt with ſatis faction upon the end or ultimate cvert; 
becauſe there the purpoſe or aim of the chief perſon or 
perſons is accompliſhed. This indicates the beginnings 
the middle, and the end, of what Ariſtotle calls an en. 
tire action. The ſtory naturally begins with deſeri · pat 
bing thoſe circumſtances which move the perlon who 
acts the principal part to form a plan, in order to con 
paſs ſome defired event; the proſecution of that plan 
and the obſtructions, carry the reader into the ”_ 
action: the middle is properly where the action ! = 
moſt involved; and the end is where the event 15 brought 
about, and the plan accompliſhed. ; 1 

We have given the foregoing example of a Pry 
crowned with ſucceſs, becaule it affords the clearelt x 
ception of a beginning, a middle, and an end, in 0 
conſiſts unity of action; and indeed ſtricter unity hs 
not be imagined than in that caſe. But an mn 
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ſo intimate a relation of parts z as where the cataſtrophe 
is different from what it 18 intended or deſired, which 
frequently happens in our beſt tragedies. In the Eneid, 
the hero, after many obſtructions, makes his plan ef- 
fe&ual, The Iliad is formed upon a different model : 
it begins with the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon; goes on to deſcribe the ſeveral effects produ- 
ced by that cauſe; and ends in a reconciliation. Here 
is unity of action, no doubt, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; but inferior to that of the Eneid: which 
will thus appear. The mind hath a propenſity to go 
forward in the chain of hiſtory ; it keeps always in 
view the gxpeRed event; and when the incidents or 
under-parts are connected by their relation to the event, 
the mind runs ſweetly and eafily along them. This 
pleaſure we have in the Zneid. It is not altogether fo 
pleaſant to connect, as in the /{ad, effects by their 
common cauſe; for ſuch connection forces the mind to 
a continual retroſpect: looking backward is like walk- 
ing backward, THE 

If unity of action be a capital beauty in fable imi- 
tative of human affairs, a plurality of unconnected fa- 
bles muſt be a capital deformity. For the ſake of va- 
riety, we indulge an under-plot that is connected with 
the principal: but two unconneQted events are ex- 
tremely unpleaſant, even where the ſame actors are en- 
caged in both. Arioſto is quite licentious in that par- 
ticular: he carries on at the ſame time a plurality of 
unconneRed ſtories. His only excuſe is, that his plan 
is perfectly well adjuſted to his ſubject; for every thing 
in the O, lande Furiszſo is wild and extravagant. 

Though to ſtate tas in the order of time is natu— 
ral, yet that order may be varied for the ſake of con- 
ſpicuous beauties. If, for example, a noted ſtory, cold 
and ſimple in its firſt movements, be made the ſubject 


of an epic poem, the reader may be hurried into the 


heat of action; reſerving the preliminaries for a con- 
verſation-piece, if thought neceſſary; and that method, 
at the ſame time, bath a peculiar beauty from being 
dramatic. But a privilege that deviates from nature 
ought to be ſparingly indulged; and yet romance- 
writers make no difficulty of preſenting to the reader, 
without the leaſt preparation, unknown perſons enga- 
ged in ſome arduous adventure equally unknown. In 
Caſandra, two perſonages, who afterward are diſco- 
vere! to be the heroes of the fable, art up completely 
armed upon the banks of the Eiphrates, and engage 
im a ſingle combat, ; 

A play analyſed, is a chain of connected facts, of 
which each ſcene makes a link. "Each ſcene, accord- 
ingly, ought to produce ſome incident relative to the 
cataltrophe or ultimate event, by advancing or retard- 
ng it. A ſcene that produceth no incident, and for 
that reaſon may be termed barren, ought not to be in- 
dulged, becauſe it breaks the unity of action: a bar- 
ren ſcene can never be entitled to a place, becauſe the 
chain is complete without it. In the 01d Bachelor, the 
30 ſcene of act 2. and all that follow to the end of that 
3 mere converſation - pieces, productive of no 
g The 10th and 11th ſcenes, act 3. Double 
5 the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th ſcenes, 
1 75 55 Love, are of the ſame kind. Neither 

1 ay of the World entirely guiltleſs of ſuch ſcenes. 
will be no juſtification, that they help to diſplay 


. 
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characters: it were better, like Dryden in his drama- The three 


tis perſone, to deſcribe characters beforchand, which 
would not break the chain of action. But a writer of 
genius has no occaſion for ſuch artifice: he can diſplay 
the characters of his perſonages much more to the life 
in ſentiment and ation How ſucceſsfully is this done 
by Shakeſpear! in whoſe works there is not to be found 
a ſingle barren ſcene, 

Upon the whole, it appears, that all the facts in an 
hiſtorical fable, ought to have a mutual connection, 
by their common relation to the grand event or cata- 
ſtrophe. And this relation, in which the unity of ac- 
tion conſiſts, is equally eſſential to epic and dramatic 
compoſitions, 

In handling unity of action, it ought not to eſcape 
obſervation, that the mind is ſatisfied with lighter unity 
in a picture than in a poem; becauſe the perceptions 
of the former are more lively than the ideas of the lat- 
ter. In Hogarth's Euraged Muſician, we have a col- 
lection of every grating {ound in nature, without any 
mutual connection except that of place. But the hor- 
ror they give to the delicate ear of an Italian fidler, 
who is repreſented almoſt in convulſions, beſtows unity 
upon the piece, with which the mind is ſatisfied. 

How far the unitics of time and of place are eſſen- 
tial, is a queſtion of greater intricacy. Theſe unities' 
were ſtrictly obſerved in the Greek and Roman thea- 
tres; and they are inculcated by the French and Eng 
liſh critics, as eſſential to every dramatic compoſition. 
In theory, theſe unities are alſo acknowledged by our 
beſt poets, though their practice ſeldom correſponds : 
they are often forced to take liberties, which they pre- 
tend not to juſtify, againit the practice of the Greeks 
and Romans, and againſt the ſolemn decition of their 
own countrymen. But in the courſe of this inquiry it 
will be made evident, that in this article we are under 
no neceſſity to copy the ancients; and that our critics 
are guilty of a miſtake, in admitting no greater lati- 
tude of place and time than was admitted in Greece 
and Rome. 

Indeed the unities of place and time, are not,. by the 
moſt rigid critics, required in a narrative poem. In 
ſuch compoſition, if it pretend to copy nature, theſe 
unities would be abſurd ; becauſe real events are ſel- 
dom confined within narrow limits either of place or 
of time: and yet we can follow hiſtory, or an hiſtori- 
cal fable, through all its changes, with the greateſt fa- 
cility : we never once think of meaſuring the real time 
by what is taken in reading; nor of forming any con- 
nection between the place of action and that which we 
occupy. 

We are aware, that the drama differs ſo far from the 
epic, as to admit different rules. It will be obſerved, 
„That an hiſtorical fable, intended for reading ſolely, 
is under no limitation of time nor of place, more than 
a genuine hiſtory; but that a dramatic compoſition 
cannot be accurately repreſented, unleſs it be limited, 
as its repreſentation is, to one place and toa few hours; 
and therefore that no fable can be admitted but whar 
has theſe properties, becauſe it would be abſurd to 
compoſe a piece for repreſentation that cannot be jultly 
repreſented.” This argument has at leaſt a plauſible 
appearance; and yet one is apt to ſuſpect ſome fallacy, 
conſidering that no critic, however ſtrict, has ventured 
to confine the unities of place and of time within ſo 
narrow 


Unities; 


P 

| | The three narrow bounds. | qualifies our drama for ſubjects ſpread through a wi _ 
"| Duties. A view of the Grecian drama, compared with our ſpace both of time and of place: the time ſuppoſed to Vain, 
own, may perapas relieve us from this dilemma: if they paſs during the ſuſpenſion of the repreſentation, is not. 
| be differently conſtruQed, as ſhall be made evident, it meaſured by the time of the ſuſpenſion ; and any place 
1 is poſſible that the foregoing reaſoning may not be e- may be ſuppoſed, as it is not in ſight: by which means 
1 qually applicable to both. This is an article, chat, many ſubjects can juſtly be repreſented in our theatres, 
'F with relation to the preſent ſubject, has not been exa- that were excluded from thoſe of ancient Greece. This 
i | mined by any writer, | doctrine may be illuſtrated, by comparing a modern 
| | All authors agree, that tragedy in Greece was deti- play to a ſet of hiſtorical pictures; let us ſuppoſe chem 
ved from the hymns in praiſe of Bacchus, which were five in number, and the reſemblance will be complete; 
ſung in parts by a chorus. Theſpis, to relieve the each of the pictures reſembles an a& in one of our 
1 lingers, and for the ſake of variety, introduced one ac- plays: there muſt neceſſarily be the ſtriceſt unity of 
j | tor; whoſe province it was to explain hiſtorically the place and of time in cach picture; and the ſame necef. 
'" ſubj<& of the ſong, and who occaſionally repreſented fity requires theſe two unities during each act of a play, 
one or other perſonage. Eſchylus, introducing a ſe- becauſe during an act there is no interruption in the 
i | cond actor, formed the dialogue; by which the per- ſpectacle. Now, when we view in ſucceſſion a number 
11 formance became dramatic; and the actors were mul- of ſuch hiſtorical pictures, let it be, for example, the 
| |; tiplied when the ſubject repreſented made it neceſſary. hiſtory of Alexander by Le Brun, we have no diff. 
| But ſtill, the chorus, which gave a beginning to tra- culty to conceive, that months or years have paſſed 
11 gedy, was conſidered as an eſſential part. The firſt between the events exhibited in two different pidlures, 
ſcene, generally, unfolds the preliminary circumſtances though the interruption is imperceptible in paſſing our 
that lead to the grand event; and this ſcene is by A- eye | the one to the other; and we have as little 
riſtotle termed the prologue. In the ſecond ſcene, difficulty to conceive a change of place, however great: 
where the action properly begins, the chorus is intro- in which view, there is truly no difference between five 
duced, which, as originally, continues upon the ſtage ads of a modern play, and five ſuch pictures. Where 
during the whole performance: the chorus frequently the repreſentation is ſuſpended, we can with the great- 
makes one in the dialogue; and when the dialogue eſt facility ſuppoſe any length of time or any change 
happens to be ſuſpended, the chorus, during the inter- of place: the ſpectator, it is true, may be conſcious, 
val, is employed in ſinging. Sophocles adheres to this that the real time and place are not the ſame with what 
plan religiouſly. Euripides is not altogether ſo cor- are employed in the repreſentation ; but this is a work 
rect. In ſome of his pieces it becomes neceſſary to re- of reflection; and by the ſame reflection he may allo 
1 move the chorus for a little time: but when that un- be conſcious, that Garrick is not king Lear, that the 
uſual Rep is riſked, matters are ſo ordered as not to in- playhouſe is not Dover cliffs, nor the noiſe-he hears 

terrupt the repreſentation: the chorus never leave the thunder and lightning. In a word, after an interrop- 
ſtage of their own accord, but at the command of ſome tion of the repreſentation, it is not more difficult tor a 
principal perſonage, who conſtantly waits their return. ſpeRator to imagine a new place, or a different time, 

* Thus the Grecian drama is a continued repreſenta- than, at the commencement of tbe play, to imagine 
tion without any interruption ; a circumſtance that himſelf at Rome, or in a period of time two thouſand 

merits attention. A continued repreſentation without years back. And indeed, it is abundantly ridiculous, 
a pauſe, affords not opportunity to vary the place of that a critic, who is willing to hold candle light for 
action, nor to prolong the time of the action beyond ſun-ſhine, and ſome painted canvaſes for a palace or a 
| that of the repreſentation. To a repreſentation ſo con- priſon, ſhould affect ſo much difficulty in imagining a 
fined in place and time, the foregoing reaſoning is latitude of place or of time in the fable, beyond what 

ſtrictly applicable: a real or feigned action that is is neceſſary in the repreſentation. 

brought to a concluſion after conſiderable intervals of There are, it muſt be acknowledged, ſome effects 

time and frequent changes of place, cannot accurately of great latitude in time that ought never to be indul- 

| be copied in a repreſentation that admits no latitude in ged in a compolition for the theatre: nothing can be 
either. Hence it is, that the unities of place and of more abſurd, than at the cloſe to exhibit a full-grown 

time, were, or ought to have been, ſtrictly obſerved in perſon who appears a child at the beginning : the mind 
the Greek tragedies; which is made neceſſary by the rejects, as contrery to all probability, ſuc latitude of 

very conſtitution of their drama, for it is abſurd to time as is requiſite for a change ſo remarkable. The 

compoſe a tragedy that cannot be juſtly repreſented. greateſt change from place to place hath not altoge · 

Modern critics, who for our drama pretend to eſta- ther the ſame bad effect: in the bulk of human al- 

bliſh rules founded on the practice of the Greeks, are fairs place is not material; and the mind, when _— 

guilty of an egregious blunder. The unities of place pied with an intereſting event, is little regerdful 0 

and of time were in Greece, as we ſee, a matter of ne- minute circumſtances : theſe may be varied at will, be- 

ceſſity, not of choice; and it is eaſy to ſhow, that if caufe they ſcarce make any impreſſion. zugt 

we ſubmit to ſuch fetters, it muſt be from choice, not At the ſame time, it is not here meant to juſtly 

neceſſity. This will be evident upon taking a view of liberty without any reſerve. An unbounded baer 

ine conſtitution of our drama, which differs widely with relation to place and time, is faulty for a rei on 

from that of Greece; whether more or leſs perfect, is that ſeems to have been overlooked, which is, that u 

a different point, to be handled afterward. By drop- ſeldom fails to break the unity of action: in At 

Ping the chorus, opportunity is afforded to divide the dinary courſe of human affairs, fingle events, a E 

\ repreſentation by intervals of time, during which the are fit to be repreſented on the ſtage, are confine . 
| Lage is evacuated and the ſpectacle ſuſpended, This a narrow ſpot, and generally employ no great _ 


part Il. FO © 


rhe three of time: We accordingly ſeldom __ tri unity of 
Uaities. action in a dramatic compoſition, where any remark - 
able latitude is indulged in theſe particulars. It may 
. of even be admitted, that a compoſition which employs 
| e. but one place, and 9 not a greater length of 
ume than is neceſſary for the re reſentation, is ſo much 
the more perfect; becauſe the confining an event 
within ſo narrow bounds, contributes to the unity of 
action, and alſo prevents that labour, however light, 
which the mind muſt undergo in imagining frequent 
changes of place, and many intervals of time, But 
&ill we muſt infiſt, that ſuch limitation of place and 
time as was neceſſary in the Grecian drama, is no 
rule to us; and therefore, that though ſuch limitation 
adds one beauty more to the compoſition, it is at beſt 
but a refinement, which may juſtly give place to a 
thouſand beauties more ſubſtantial, And we may 
add, that it is extremely difficult, if not impracticable, 
to contract within the Grecian limits, any fable ſo 
fruitful of incidents in number and variety as to give 
full ſcope to the fluctuation of paſſion. 
It may now appear, that critics who put the uni- 
ties of place and of time upon the ſame footing with 
the unity of action, making them all equally eſſential, 
have not attended to the nature and conſtitution of the 
modern drama, If they admit an interrupted repre- 
ſentation, with which ne writer finds fault, it is ab- 
ſurd ta reje& its greateſt advantage, that of repre- 
ſenting many intereſting ſubjeQs excluded from the 
Grecian Rage. If there needs mult be a reformation, 
why not reſtore the ancient chorus and the ancient 
continuity of action? There is certainly no medium; 
for to admit an interruption without relaxing from the 
ſtrict unities of place and of time, is in effect to load 
vs with all the inconventencies of the ancient drama, 
and at the ſame time to with-hold from us its advan- 
tages. 
And therefore the only proper queſtion is, Whe- 
ther our model be or be not a real improvement ? 
This indeed may fairly be called in queſtion ; and in 
order to a comparative trial, ſome particulars muſt be 
premiſed. When a play begins, we have no difficulty 
to adjuſt our imagination to the ſcene of action, how- 
ever diſtant it be in time or in place; becauſe we know 
that the play is a repreſentation only. The caſe is 
very different after we are engaged: it is the perfec- 
tion of repreſentation to hide itſelf, to impoſe on the 
ſpectator, and to produce in him an impreſſion of rea- 
lity, as if he were ſpeQator of a real event; but any 
mterruption annihilates that impreſſion, by rouſing 
him out of his waking dream, and unhappily reſtoring 
him to his ſenſes. So difficult it is to ſupport the im- 
preſſion of reality, that much ſlighter interruptions 
than the interval between two acts are ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve the charm: in the 5th act of the Mourning Bride, 
the three firlt ſcenes are in a room of ſtate, the fourth 
na priſon; and the change is operated by ſhifting 
2 ſcene, which is done in a'trice : but however quick 
de tranſition may be, it is impraQticable to impoſe 
upon the ſpectators ſo as to make them conceive that 
* are actually carried from the palace to the priſon; 
immediately reflect, that the palace and priſon 
re imaginary, and that the whole is a fiction. 
rom theſe premiſes, one will naturally be led, at 


lt view, to pronounce the frequent interruptions in 


_ —_ 
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the modern drama to be an imperfection. It will oe- The three 
cur, „That every interruption muſt have the effect to _Vnities. 
baniſh the dream of reality, and with it to baniſh our 
concern, which cannot ſubſiſt while we are conſcious 
that all is a fiction; and therefore, that in the modern 
drama, ſufficient time is not afforded for fluctuation 
and ſwelling of paſſion, like what is afforded in that 
of Greece, where there is no interruption.” This 
reaſoning, it muſt be owned, has a ſpecious appear- 
ance : but we mult not become faint-hearted upon the 
firſt repulſe; let us rally our troops for a ſecond en- 
gagement. 

Conſidering attentively the ancient drama, we find, 
that though the repreſentation is never interrupted, 
the principal action is ſuſpended not leſs frequently 
than in the modern drama: there are five acts in each; 
and the only difference is, that in the former, when the 
action is ſuſpended as it is at the end of every act, op- 
portunity is taken of the interval to employ the cho- 
rus in finging. Hence it appears, that the Grecian 
continuity of repreſentation cannot have the effect to 
prolong the impreſſion of reality : to baniſh that im- 
preſſion, a pauſe in the action while the chorus is em- 
ployed in ſinging, is no leſs effeQtual than a total ſuſ- 
penſion of the repreſentation. 

But to open a larger view, it may be ſhown, that a 
repreſentation with proper pauſes, is better qualified 
for making a deep impreſſion, than à continued repre - 
ſentation without a pauſe. This will be evident from 
the following conſiderations. Repreſentation cannot 
very long ſupport an impreſſion of reality ; for when 
the ſpirits are exhauſted by cloſe attention and, by the 
agitation of paſſion, an uneafineſs enſues, which ne- 
ver fails to baniſh the waking dream. Now ſuppo- 
ſing the time that a man can employ with ſtrict at- 
tention without wandering, to be no greater than is 
requiſite for a ſingle act, a ſuppoſition that cannot be 
far from truth; it follows, that a continued repre- 
ſentation of longer endurance than an act, inſtead of 
giving ſcope to fluctuation and ſwelling of paſſion, 
would overſtrain the attention, and produce a total 
abſence of mind. In this reſpect, the four pauſes have 
a fine effect; for by affording to the audience a ſea- 
ſonable reſpite when the impreſſion of reality is gone, 
and while nothing material is in agitation, they re- 
lieve the mind from its fatigue ; and conſequently pre- 
vent a wandering of thought at the very time poſſibly 
of the moſt intereſting ſcenes. | 

In one article, indeed, the Grecian model has great- 
ly the advantage : its chorus, during an interval, not 
only preſerves alive the impreſſions made upon the au- 
dience, but alſo prepares their hearts finely for new 
impreſſions, In our theatres, on the contrary, the 
audience, at the end of every act, being left to trifle 
time away, loſe every warm impreſſion ; and they be- 
gin the next act cool and unconcerned, as at the com- 
mencement of the repreſentation. This is a groſs ma- 
lady in our theatrical repreſentations ; but a malady 
that luckily is not incurable : to revive the Grecian cho- 
rus, would be to revive the Grecian ſlavery of place 
and time; but we can figure a detached chorus coin- 
ciding with a pauſe in the repreſentation, as the an- 
cient chorus did with a pauſe in the principal action. 
What objeQion, for example, can there lie againſt 
muhze between the aQs, vocal and inſtrumental, * 
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Such: detached chorus, without 


Unities. putting us under any limitation of time or place, would 
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recruit the ſpirits, and would preſerve entire the tone, 
if not the tide, of paſſion : the muſic, after an aQ, 
ſhould commence in the tone of the preceding paſſion, 
and be gradually varied till it accord with the tone of 
the paſſion that is to ſucceed in the next act. The 
muſic and the repreſentation would both of them be 
ainers by their conjunction; which will thus appear. 
Moſic that accords with the preſent tone of mind, is, 
on that account, doubly agreeable ; and accordingly, 
though muſic fingly hath not power to raiſe a paſſion, 
it tends greatly to ſupport a paſſion already raiſed. 
Further, muſic prepares us for the paſſion that fol- 
lows, by making cheerful, tender, melancholy, or 
animated impreſſions, as the ſubject requires. Take 
for an example the firſt ſcene of the Mourning Bride, 
where ſoft muſic, in a melancholy ftrain, prepares us 
for Almeria's deep diſtreſs. In this manner, muſic 
and repreſentation ſupport each other delightfully : the 
impreſſion made upon the audience by the repreſenta- 
tion, is a fine preparation for the muſic that ſucceeds ; 
and the impreſſion made by the muſic, is a fine pre- 
paration for the repreſentation that ſucceeds, It ap- 
pears evident, that by ſome ſuch contrivance, the mo- 
dern drama may be improved, ſo as to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the ancient chorus without its ſlaviſh limi- 
tation of place and time. But to return to the com- 
pariſon between the ancient and the modern drama. 
The numberleſs improprieties forced upon the Greek 
dramatic poets by the conſtitution of their drama, may 
be ſufficient, one ſhould think, to make us prefer the 
modern drama, even abſtracting from the improve- 
ment propoſed. To prepare the reader for this ar- 
ticle, it muſt be premiſed, that as in the ancient dra- 
ma the place of action never varies, a place neceſſarily 
muſt be choſen, to which every perſon may have ac- 
ceſs without any improbability. This confines the 
ſcene to ſome open place, generally the court or area 
before a palace; which excludes from the Grecian 
theatre tranſactions within doors, though theſe com- 
monly are the moſt important. Such cruel reſtraint 
is of itſelf ſufficient to cramp the molt pregnant inven- 
tion; and accordingly the Greek writers, in order to 
preſerve unity of place, are reduced to woful improprie- 
ties. In the Hippolytus of Euripides, (act 1. ſc. 6.) 
Phedra, diſtreſſed in mind and body, is carried with- 
out any pretext from her palace to the place of action; 
is there laid upon a couch, unable to ſupport herſelf 
upon her limbs; and made to utter many things im- 
proper to be heard by a number of women who form 
the chorus: and what is till more improper, her fe- 
male attendant uſes the ſtrongeſt intreaties to make 
her reveal the ſecret cauſe of her anguiſh ; whieh at 
laſt Phedra, contrary to decency and probability, is 
prevailed upon to do in preſence of that very chorus, 
(act 2. fe. 2.) Alceſtes, in Euripides, at the point 
of death, is brought from the palace to the place of 
action, groaning, and lamenting her untimely fate 
(act 2. ic. 1.) In the Trachiniens of Sophocles, 
(a&t 2.), a ſecret is imparted to Dejanira, the wife 
of Hercules, in preſence of the chorus. In the tra- 
gedy of /»bigenia, the meſſenger employed to inform 
Clitemneltra that Iphigenia was ſacrificed, ſtops ſhort 
at the place of action, and with a loud voice calls the 


. 


queen from her palace to hear the news. Again 
the 1 7 in Tauris (act 4.), the neceſſary , 


ſence o 
ſurdity, which is to form a ſecret in their hearins . 
and, to diſguiſe the abſurdity, much court is paid 1, 
the chorus, not one woman but a number, to enga 
them to ſecrecy, In the Medea of Euripides, that 
princeſs makes no difficulty, in preſence of the cho. 
rus, to plot the death of her huſband, of his miſtref; 
and of her father the king of Corinth, all by poiſon ; 
it was neceſſary to bring Medea upon the ſtage; 2nd 
there is but one place of action, which is alway oc. 
cupied by the chorus. This ſcene cloſes the ſecond 
act; and in the end of the third, ſhe frankly makes 
the chorus her confidents in plotting the murder of 
her own children. Terence, by identity of place, is 
often forced to make a converſation within doors be 
heard on the open ftreet : the cries of a woman in la. 
bour are there heard diſtinctly. 

The Greek poets are not leſs hampered by unity of 
time than by that of place. In the Hippolytur of 
Euripides, that prince is baniſhed at the end of the 
4th act; and in the firſt ſcene of the following a8, 
a meſſenger relates to Theſeus the whole particulars of 
the death of Hippolytus by the ſea-monſter : that re- 
markable event muſt have occupied many hours; and 
yet in the repreſentation it 1s confined to the time em- 
ploy'd by the chorus upon the ſong at the end of the 
4th act. The inconſiſtency is ſtill greater in the 7phi- 
genia in Taurir (act 5. ſc. 4.): the ſong could not 
exhauſt half an hour; and yet the incidents ſuppoſed 
to have happened during that time, could not natu- 
rally have been tranſacted in leſs than half a day. 

The Greek artiſts are forced, not leſs frequently, to 
tranſgreſs another rule, derived alſo from a continued 
repreſentation, The rule is, that as a vacuity, how- 
ever momentary, interrupts the repreſentation, it is 
neceſſary that the place of action be conſtantly occu- 
pied. Sophocles, with regard to that rule as well 33 
to others, is generally correct: but Euripides cannot 
bear ſuch reſtraint ; he often evacuates the ſtage, and 
leaves it empty for others. Iphigenia in Tauris, after 
pronouncing a ſoliloquy in the fel ſcene, leaves the 
place of action, and is ſucceeded by Oreſtes and Pyla- 
des: they, after ſome converſation, walk off; and 
Iphigenia re- enters, accompanied with the chorus. In 


the Alceſtes, which is of the ſame author, the place 


of action is void at the end of the 3d act. It is true, 
that to cover the irregularity, and to preſerve the re- 
reſentation in motion, Euripides is careful to fill the 
Rage without loſs of time: but this (till is an inter- 
ruption, and a link of the chain broken ; for during 
the change of the actors, there muſt be a ſpace of time, 
during which the ſtage is occupied by neither ſet. It 
makes indeed a more remarkable interrupeion, do 
change the place of action as well as the actors; but 
that was not practicable upon the Grecian ſtage. 

It is hard to ſay upon what model Terence "”w 
formed his plays. Having no chorus, there 184 ru 
in the repreſeutation at the end of every act: but - 
vantage is not taken of the ceſſation, even to wary « 
place of action; for the ſtreet is alway choſen, where 
every thing paſſing may be ſeen by every perlon ; -— 
by that choice, the molt ſprightly and intereſting oy 
of the action, which commonly paſs within * 
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in The hit 


the chorus forces Euripides into a gro ab Vuiti, 
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xcluded ; witneſs the laſt act of the Eunuch. He 
Va bath ſabmitted to the like ſlavery with reſpect to time. 
—— ]n a word, a play with a regular chorus, is not more 
confined in place and time than his plays are. Thus 
a zealous ſeQary follows implicitly ancient forms and 
ceremonies, without once conſidering whether their 
introductive cauſe be ſtill ſubſiſting. Plautus, of a 
bolder genius than Terence, makes good uſe of the 
liberty afforded by an interrupted repreſentation : he 
varies the place of action upon all occaſions, when the 
variation ſuits his purpoſe. 3 
The intelligent reader will by this time underſtand, 
that we plead for no change of place in our plays but 
after an interval, nor for any latitude in point of time 
but what falls in with an interval. he unities of 
place and time ought to be ſtrialy obſerved during 
each act; for during the repreſentation, there is no 
opportunity for the ſmalleſt deviation from either. 
— it is an eſſential requiſite, that during an act 
the tage be always occupied; for even a momentary 
vacuity makes an interval or interruption. Another 
rule is no leſs eſſential :*it would be a groſs breach of 
the unity of action, to exhibit upon the ſtage two ſe- 
parate actions at the ſame time; and therefore, to 
preſerve that unity, it is neceſſary that each perſonage 
introduced during an act, be linked to thoſe in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Rage, ſo as to join all in one action. 
Theſe things follow from the very conception of an 
act, which admits not the ſlighteſt interruption : the 
moment the repreſentation is intermitted, there is an 
end of that act; and we have no other notion of a 
new act, but where, after a pauſe or interval, the re- 
preſentation is again put in motion. French writers, 
1 ſpeaking, are correct in this particular. The 
ngliſh, on the contrary, are ſo irregular as ſcarce 
to deſerve a criticiſm : actors not Mo: ſucceed each 
other in the ſame place without connection, but, what 
1s ſtill leſs excuſable, they frequently ſucceed each 
other in different places. This change of place in the 
ſame act, ought never to be indulged ; for, beſide 
breaking the unity of the act, it has a diſagreeable 
effect: after an interval, the imagination adapts it- 
ſelf to any place that is neceſſary, as readily as at 
the commencement of the play 17 during the re- 
preſentation, we reject change of place. * the 
foregoing cenſure muſt be excepted the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve, where regularity concurs with the 
beauty of ſentiment and of language, to make it one 
of the moſt complete pieces England has to boaſt of. 
It is to be acknowledged, however, that, in point of 
regularity, this elegant performance is not altogether 
unexceptionable. in the four firſt acts, the unities 
of place and time are ſtrictly obſerved : but in the 
lat act, there is a capital error with reſpe& to unity 
of place; for in the three firſt ſcenes of that act, the 
place of action is a room of (tate, which is changed to 
a priſon in the fourth ſcene : the chain alſo of the ac- 
tors is broken; as the perſons introduced in the priſon, 
are different from thoſe who made their appearance in 
the room of ſtate. This remarkable interruption of 
the repreſentation, makes in effect two acts inftead of 
one: and therefore, if it be a rule that a play ought 
not to conſiſt of more acts than five, this performance 
415 deſective iu point of regularity. It may be 
. <p 8 admitting ſix acts, the irregularity 
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would not be altogether removed, withont a longer Of the 
pauſe in the repreſentation than is allowed in the ac- Opera. 
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ting; for more than a momentary interruption is re- 
quiſite for enabling the imagination readily to fall in 
with a new place, or with a wide ſpace of time. In 
The Way of the World, of the ſame author, unity 
of place is preſerved during every act, and a itriter 


unity of time during the whole play than is ne- 
ceſſary. 


954. Of the Opera. 


51. Ax opera is a drama repreſented by muſic. 
This entertainment was invented at Venice. An exhi- 
bition of this ſort requires a molt brilliant magnificence, 
and an expence truely royal. The drama mult neceſ- 
ſarily be compoſed- in verſe ; for as operas are ſung 
and accompanied with ſymphonies, they mult be in 
verſe to be properly applicable to muſic. To render 
this entertainment Rill more brilliant, it is ornamented 
with danees and ballettes, with ſuperb decorations, 
and ſurpriſing machinery. The dreſſes of the actors, 
of thoſe who aſſiſt in the chorus, and of the dancers, 
being all in the moſt ſplendid and elegant taſte, contri- 
bute to render the exhibition highly ſumptuous. But 
notwithſtanding this union of arts and pleaſures at 
an immenſe expence, and notwithſtanding a moſt 
dazzling pageantry, an opera appears, in the eyes 
of many people of taſte, but as a magnificent abſur- 
dity, ſceing that nature is never there from the begin- 
ning to the end. It is not our bufineſs here, how- 
2 to determine between the different taſtes of mau- 

ind. 

The method of expreſſing our thoughts by ſinging 
and muſic is ſo little natural, and has ſomething in it 
ſo forced and affected, that it is not eaſy to cunceive 
how it could come into the minds of men of genius to 
repreſent any human action, and, what is more, a 
ſerious or tragic action, any otherwiſe than by ſpeech, 
We have, it is true, operas in Engliſh by Addi- 
ſon, &c. in Italian by Metaſtaſio, in French by M. 
Quinault, Fontenelle, &c. the ſubjects of which are 
ſo grave and tragic, that one might call them muſical 
tragedies, and real chefi-d*euvres in their kind. But 
though we are highly ſatisfied and greatly affected on 
reading them, and are much pleaſed with ſecing them 
repreſented, yet the ſpectator is, perhaps, more charm- 
ed with the magnificence of the fight and the beauty 
of the muſic, then moved with the action and the 
tragical part of the performance. We are not, however, 
of that order of critics who ſtrive to prove, that man- 
kind act wrong in finding pleaſure in an object with 
which they are really pleaſed; who blame a lover for 
thinking his miſtreſs charming, when her features are 
by no means regular; and who are perpetually apply- Bielfeld 
ing the rules of logie to the works of genuis : we Elem. of 
make theſe obſervations merely in order to examine if Euαuen. 
it be not poſſible to augment the pleaſures of a polite 
people, by making the opera ſomething more natural, 
more probable, and more conſonant to reaſon, 

We think, therefore, that the poet ſhuuld never, 
or at leaſt very rarely, chooſe a ſubject from hiſtory, 
but from fable or mythology, or from the regions of 
enchantment. Every rational] mind is conſtantly ſhock - 
ed to hear a mutilated hero trill out, from the lender 
pipe of a chaffiach, To arms! To arm! and in the 

| 35 L ſame 
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ſame tone animate his ſoldiers, and lead them to the 
aſſault; or harangue an aſſembly of grave ſenators, 
and ſometimes a whole body of people. Nothing can 
be more burleſque than ſuch exhibitions ; and a man 
muſt be poſſeſſed of a very uncommon ſenſibility to be 
affected by them. But as we know not what was the 
language of the gods, and their manner of expreſſing 
8 we are at liberty in that caſe to form what 
illufions we pleaſe, and to ſuppoſe that they ſung to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from mortals. Beſides, all the 
magic of decorations and machinery become natural, 
and even neceſſary, in theſe kinds of ſubjects; and 
therefore readily afford opportunity for all the pomp 
of theſe performances. The chorus, the dances, the 
ballettes, the ſymphonies and dreſſes, may likewiſe be 
all made to correſpond with fuch ſubjects: nothing is 
here affected, abſurd, or unnatural, Whoever is poſ- 
ſeſſed of genins, and is well acquainted with mytho- 
logy, will there find an inexhauſtible ſource of ſub- 
jects highly diverſified, and quite proper for the drama 
of an opera, | 

We ſhall not ſpeak here of that ſort of muſic which 
appears to vs the molt proper for ſuch a drama, and 
of the ſeveral alterations of which we think it ſuſcep- 
tible, in order to make it more complete, and to 
adapt it to a more pathetic, more noble, and more 
natural exprefſion, as well in the recitatives, as in the 
airs and chorus, We have only here to conſider the 
bufineſs of the poet. He ſhould never loſe fight of 
nature, even in the midſt of the greateſt fiction. A 
god, a demi-god, a renowned hero, ſuch for example 
as Renaud in Armida, a fairy, a genie, a nymph, or 
fury, &c. ſhou}d conftantly be repreſented according 
to the charaQers we give them, and never be made to 
talk the language of a fop or a petite maitreſſe. The 
recitative, which is the ground-work of the dialogue, 
requires verſes that are free and not regular, loch as 
with a ſimple cadence approach the neareſt to common 
language. The airs ſhould not be forced into the piece, 
nor improperly placed for the ſake of terminating a 
ſcene, or to diſplay the voice of a performer: they 
ſhould expreſs ſome ſentiment, or ſome precept, ſhort 
and ftriking, or tender and affecting; or ſome ſimile 
lively and natural; and they ſhoud ariſe of themſelves 
from a monologue, or from a ſcene between two per- 
ſons: prolixity ſhould here be particularly avoided, 
eſpecially when ſuch an air makes part of a dialogue ; 
for nothing is more inſipid or diſguſtful than the coun- 
tenances of the other actors who appear at the ſame 
time, whoſe filence is quite unmeaning, and who 
know not what to do with their bands and feet while 
the linger is ſtraining his throat. The verſe of all the 
airs ſhould be of the lyric kind, and ſhould contain 
ſome poctic image, or paint ſome noble paſſion, 
which may furniſh the compoſer with an opportunity 
of diſplaying his talents, and of giving a lively and 
affecting expreſſion to the muſic. A phraſe that is 
inanimated can never have a good effect in the perfor- 
mance, but muſt become infipid and horribly tedious 
in the air. The trite ſimilics of the Italians of a 
ſtream that flows, or a bird that flies, &c. are no 
longer ſufferable. The ſame thing may be ſaid with 
regard to the chorus, which ſhould be equally natural 
2nd well adapted: it is here ſometimes a whole peo- 
pie, ſometimes the inhabitants of a peculiar country, 
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furniſh the poet of genius with ideas, words, and the 
manner of diſpoſing them. | 

Laſtly, the opera being a performance calculated 
leſs to ſatisfy the underſtanding, than to charm the 
ear and aſſect the heart, and eſpecially to ſtrike the 
fight, the poet ſhould have a particular attention to 
that object, ſhould be ſkilled in the arts of a theatre, 
ſhould know how to introduce combats, balleties, 
feaſts, games, pompous entries, folemn proceſſions, 
and ſuch marvellous incidents as occur in the heavens, 
upon earth, in the ſea, and even in the infernal re. 
gions: but all theſe matters demand a ſtrong charac. 
ter, and the utmoſt preciſion in the execution; for 
otherwiſe, the comic being a near neighbour to the 
ſublime, they will eafily become ridiculous. The 
unity of action muſt certainly be obſerved in ſuch a 
poem, and all the incidental epiſodes muſt concur to 
the principal deſign ; otherwiſe it would be a mon. 
ſtrous chaos. It is impoſſible, however, ſcrupulouſly 
to obſerve the unity of time and place: though the 
liberty, which reaſon allows the poet in this reſpect, 
is not without bounds ; and the lefs uſe he makes of 
it, the more perſect his poem will be. It is not per- 
haps impoſſible ſo to arrange the objects, that, in 
changing the decorations, the painter may conſtantly 
make appear ſome part of the principal decoration 
which charaReriſes the ſituation of the ſcene, as the 
corner of a palace at the end of a garden, or ſome 
avenue that leads to it, &e. But all this is liable to 
difficulties, and even to exceptions ; and the art of the 
painter muft concur in ſuch caſe with that of the poet, 
For the reſt, all the operas of Europe are at leaſt one 
third too long ; eſpecially the Italian. The unity of 
action requires brevity; and ſatiety is inſeparable from 
a diverſion that laſts full four hours, and ſometimes 
longer. They have indeed endeavoured to obviate this 
inconvenience by dividing an opera into three, and 
even into five acts; but experience proves, that this 
diviſion, though judicious, is ſtill not ſufficient to re- 
lieve the wearied attention. 


SECT. II. Of Lyric Poetry. 


52. Tas ode is very ancient, and was probably the 
firſt ſpecies of poetry. It had its ſource, we may ſup- 
poſe, from the heart, and was employed to expreſs, 
with becoming fervour and dignity, the grateful ſenſe 
man entertained of the bleſſings which daily flowed 
from God the fountain of all goodneſs: Hence * 
harveſt hymns, and other devotional compolitions 0 
that kind. 

But in proceſs of time it was employed, not ei 
praiſe the Almighty for bounties received, hut to S 
licit his aid in time of trouble; as is plain from * 
odes written by king David and others, and collecte 
by the Fewi/h Sanbedrim into the book of Pſalms, w 
be ſung at their faſts, feſtivals, and on other _ 
occaſions, Nor was this practice confined to ” 
Tfraclites only: Other nations had their ſongs of ere 
and petitions of this ſort, which they preferred 4 4 
deities in time of publie proſperity and publie diſtrels, 


as well as to thoſe heroes who diſtinguiſned themſelves 
2 
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in arms. Even the American Indians, whoſe 


Part, 


and ſometimes warriors, nymphs, or prieſts, &e. who 0 1, 
raiſe their voice to demand juſtice, to implore favour, Poery, 
or render a general homage. The action itſelf vil 
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f Lyric of religion are extremely confined, have their war- ſongs, 
poctt y. which they ling to this day. 
—— t is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the awful purpoſe 
to which the ode was applied, gave riſe among the an- 
cients to the cuſtom of invoking the mules ; and that 
the poets, in order to raiſe their ſentiments and lan- 
uage, ſo as to be 5 to their deities, thought 
it expedient to ſolicit ſome divine aſſiſtance. Hence 
poets are ſaid to have been inſpired, and hence an un- 
bounded liberty has been given to the ode; for the 
lyric poet, fired, as it were, with his ſubject, and borne 
away on the wings of gratitude, diſdains grammatical 
niceties and common modes of ſpeech, and often ſoars 
above rule, though not above reaſon, - This freedom, 
however, conſiſts chiefly in ſudden tranſitions, bold di- 
greſſions, and lofty excurſions. For the ancient poets, 
and even Pindar, the moſt daring and lofty of them 
all, has in hi- ſublimeſt flights, and amidſt all his rap- 
ture, preſerved harmony, and often uniformity in his 
verſiſication: but ſo great is the variety of his meaſures, 
that the traces of ſameneſs are in a manner loſt; 
and this is one of the excellencies for which that poet 
is admired, and which, though ſeemingly devoid of 
art, requires ſo much that he has ſeldom been imitated 
with ſucceſs. 

The ancients in their odef indulged ſuch a liberty of 
fancy, that ſome of their beſt poets not only make 
bold excurfions and digreſſions, but, having in their 
fights (tarted ſome new and noble thought, they fre- 
queitly purſue it, and never more return to their ſubject. 
But this looſe kind of ode, which ſeems to reject all 
method, and in which the poet, having juſt touched 
upon his ſubject, immediately diverts to another, we 
ſhould think blameable, were it lawful to call in que- 
{tion the authority of thoſe great men who were our 
preceptors in this art. We may venture to affirm, 
however, that theſe compoſitions ſtand in no degree of 
compariſon with other odes of theirs; in which, after 
wandering from the ſubject in purſuit of new ideas 
arifing from ſome of its adjunas, and ranging wan- 
tonly, as it were, through a variety of matter, the 
poet 18, from ſome other cireumſtance, led naturally 
to his ſubje& again; and, like a bee, having collec- 
ted the eſſence of many different flowers, returns 


{weet, 


The ode among the ancients ſignified no more than 
a ſong : but with the moderns, the ode and the ſong are 
conſidered as different compoſitions ; the ode being 
uſually employed in grave and lofty ſubjeAs, and ſeldom 
lung but on ſolemn occafions. 

The ſubjects moſt proper for the ode and ſong, Horace 
has pointed out in a few elegant lines. 


Gods, heroes, conquerors, Glympic crowns, 
Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine, 
Are proper ſubjeQts for the lyric ſong. 


Ki which we may add, that happineſs, the pleaſures 
wo, rural life, and ſuch parts of morality as afford 
" = for the promotion of our felicity, and reffections 
"2 © eonduct of life, are equally ſuitable to the ode. 

is both Pindar and Horace were ſo ſenſible of, that 


many of their od i , 
ences end CY ſeaſoned with theſe moral ſen 


home and unites them all in one uniform pleaſing - 
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But who can number ev'ry ſandy grain 

Waſh'd by Sicilia's hoarſe-reſounding main? 

Or who can Theron's gen'rous works exprels, 

And tell how many hearts his bounteous virtucs bleſs? 
Ulde to '1 HERON, 


And in another Olympic ode, inſcribed by the ſame 
poet to Diagoras of Rhodes (and in ſuch eſteem, that 
it was depoſited in the temple of Minerva, written in 
letters of gold), Pindar, after exaiting them to the 
ſcies, concludes with this leſſon in life: 


Yet as the gales of fortune various blow, 
To day tempeſtuous, and to-morrow fair, 
Due bounds, ye Rhodians, let your tranſports know; 


Perhaps to-morrow comes a ſtorm of care. 
Vet Pixbar. 


The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſcleſs clamours and tumultuous cries 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow and the harſh voice defics, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 

Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder trom the ſky, 

And gives it rage to roar and ſtrength fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 

In ruin and confuſion burl'd, 

He unconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 

And ftand ſecure amidft a falling world. 
| Horace. 


M. Deſpreaux has given us a very beaut:ful and juſt 

, deſcription of the ode in theſe lines. 

L'Ode avec plus d'&clat, & non moios d £ucrge 
Elevant juſqu'au ciel ſon vol ambiticux, 
Entretient dans vers commerce avec les Dieux. 
Aux Athletes dans Piſe elle ouvre la barriere, 
Chante un vainqueur poudreux au bout de la carri:re; 
Mene Achille ſanglant au bords du Simois 
Ou fait flechir PEſcaut ſous le joug de Louis. 
Tantôt comme une abeille ardente a fon ouvrage 
Elle s'en va de fleurs depouiller le rivage : 
Elle peint les feſtins, les danſes & les ris, 
Vante un baiſer cueilli ſur les levres d' Iris, 
Qui mollement refiſte & par un doux caprice 
Quelquefois le refuſe, afin qu? on le raviſſe. 
Son ſtyle impetueux ſouvent marche au haſard. 
Chez elle un beau deſordre eſt un effet de Part, 
Loin ces rimeurs craintifs, dont l'eſprit plegmatique 
Garde dans ſes ſureurs nn ordre didaQique : 
Qui chantant d'un heros les progres Eclatans, 
Maigres hiſtoriens, ſuivront Vordre des temps. 
Apollon de ſon feu leur fut tonjours avare, &c. 


The lofty ode demands the ſtrongeſt fire, 
For there the muſe all Phœbus muſt inſpire: 
Mounting to heav'n in ber 3mbitious flight, 
Amongſt the Gods and heroes takes delight; 
Of Piſa's wreſtlers tells the finewy force, 
And fings the dufty conqueror's glorious courſe ; 
35 L2 To 
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To Simois' banks now fierce Achilles ſends, 

Beneath the Gallic yoke now Eſcaut bends : 

Sometimes ſhe flies, like an induſtrious bee, 

And robs the flow'rs by nature's chemiſtry; 

Deſcribes the ſhepherds dances, feaſts, and bliſs, 

And boaſts from Phillis to ſurpriſe a kiſs, 

When gently ſhe reſiſts with feign'd remorſe, 

'That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by force, 

Her generous ſtyle will oft at random ſtart 

And by a brave diſorder ſhow her art; 

Unlike thoſe fearful poets whoſe cold rhyme 

In all their raptures — exacteſt time, 

Who ſing the illuſtrious hero's mighty praiſe, 

Dry journaliſts, by terms of weeks and days; 

To theſe, Apollo, thrifty of his fire, 

Denies a place in the Pierian choir, &c. 
SOAMES. 


The variety of ſubje&s, which are allowed the /y- 
ric poet, makes it neceſſary to conſider this ſpecies of 
poetry under the following heads, viz. the ſublime 
ode, the Ir ode, and the ſong. We ſhall begin 
with the lowelt, and proceed to that which is more 
eminent, 

54. I. Songs are little poetical compoſitions, uſually 
ſet to a tune, and frequently ſung in company by way 
of entertainment and diverſion. Of theſe we have in 
our language a great number; but, conſidering that 
number, not many which are excellent; for, as the duke 
of Buckingham obſerves, 


Tho? nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no part 
Of poetry requires a nicer art. 


The ſong admits of almoſt any ſubject; but the 
greateſt part of them turn either upon /ove, content- 
ment, or the pleaſures of a country life, and drinking. 
Be the ſubject, however, what it will, the verſes ſhould 
be caſy, natural, and flowing, and contain a certain 
harmony, ſo that poetry and muſic may be agreeably 
united. In theſe compoſitions, as in all others, ob- 
ſcece and profane expreſſions ſhould be carefully avoid- 
ed, and indeed every thing that tends to take off that 
reſpe& which 1s due to religion and virtue, and to en- 
courage vice and immorality. As the beſt ſongs in 
our language are already in every hand, it would ſeem 
fuperfluous to inſert examples. For further precepts, 
however, as well as ſelect examples, in this ſpecies of 
compoſition, we may refer the reader to the elegant Z/ay 
en Song writing, by Mr Aikin. 

55. II. The /efer ode. The diſtinguiſhing character of 
this is ſweetneſs ; and as the pleaſure we receive from 
this ſort of poem, ariſes principally from its ſoothing and 
affecting the paſhons, great regard ſhould be paid to 
the language, as well as to the thoughts and numbers. 


The expreſſion ſhould be eaſy, fancy high; 

Yet that not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly: 

No words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch order all, 

As, tho' hard wrought, may ſeem by chance to fall. 
D. Buckingham's Ffjay. 


The yle, indeed, ſhould be eaſy : but it may be 
alſo florid and figurative. It ſoljgits delicacy, but diſ- 
dains affectation. The thoughts ſhould be natural, 
chaſte, and elegant; and the numbers various, ſmooth, 
and hIrmonious. A few examples will ſufficiently ex- 
Plain what we mean, | | 


of his poeſy. 
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Longinus has preſerved a fragment of Spy, 
ancient Greek poeteſs, which is in great reputati 


by Mr Philips, as to give the Engliſh reader a juſt 
idea of the ſpirit, eaſe, and elegance of that admired 
author; and ſhow how exactly ſhe copied nature. To 
enter into the beauties of this ode, we muſt ſuppoſe 
a lover fitting by his miſtreſs, and thus expreſſing his 
paſſion: e 


Bleſt as th' immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly ſits by thee, 
And ſees and hears thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile. 
Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaft ; 
For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt, 
My boſom glow'd, the ſubtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame: 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd ; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play ; 

I fainted, — and dy'd away. 


After this inſtance of the Sapphic ode, it may nat 
be improper to ſpeak of that ſort of ode which is call - 
ed Anacreontic ; being written in the manner and taſte 
of Anacreon, a Greek poet, famous for the delicacy of 
his wit, and the exquiſite, yet eaſy and natural turn 
We have ſeveral of his odes ſtill extant, 
and many modern ones in imitation of him, which are 
moſtly compoſed in verſes of ſeven ſyllables, or three 
feet and a half. 

We ſhall give the young ſtudent one or two ex- 
amples of his manner from NI. Fawkes's excellent tranſ- 
lation. 

The following ode on the power of gold, which had 
been often attempted with but little ſucceſs, this gentle - 
man has tranſlated very happily. 


Love's a pain that works our wo; 
Not to love, is painful too: 

But, alas! the greateſt pain 
Waits the love that meets diſdain, 

What avails ingenuous worth, 
Sprightly wit, or noble birth? 

All theſe virtues uſeleſs prove ; 
Gold alone engages love. 

May he be completely curſt, 
Who the ſleeping miſchief firſt 
Wak'd tolife, and, vile before, 
Stamp'd with worth the ſordid ore. 
Gold creates in brethren ſtrife ; 
Gold deſtroys the parent's life ; 
Gold produces civil jars, 

Murders, maſſacres, and wars; 
But, the worlt effect of gold, 
Love, alas! is bought and ſold. 


His ode on the vanity of riches, is of a piece vith 
the above, and conveys a good leſſon to thoſe who are. 
over anxious for wealth. 


If the treaſur'd gold could give 


Maa a longer term to hve, 1d 
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mongſt the critics, and has been ſo happily — — 


I'd employ my utmoſt care 

Still to keep, and ſtil] to ſpare; 

And, when death approach'd, would ſay, 
Take thy fee, and walk away.“ 

But ſince riches cannot ſave 

Mortals from the gloomy grave, 

Why ſhould I myſelf deceive, 

Vaialy figh, and vainly 2 : 
Death will ſurely be my lot, 
Whether I am rich or not. 

Give me freely while I live 
Generous wines, in plenty give 
Soothing joys my life to cheer, 
Beauty kind, and friends fincere 

Happy! could I ever find | 
Friends ſincere, and beauty kind. 


But two of the moſt admired, and perhaps the moſt 
imitated, of Anacreon's odes, are that of Mars wound - 
ed by one of the darts of Love, and Cupid ſtung by 
a Bee; both which are wrought up with fancy and 
delicacy, and are tranſlated with elegance and ſpirit.— 
Take that of Cupid ſtung by a bee. 


Once as Cupid, tir'd with play, 
On a bed of roſes lay, 
A rude bee, that flept unſeen, 
The ſweet breathing buds between, 
Stung his finger, cruel chance ! 
With its little pointed lance. 
Strait he fills the air with cries, 
Weeps, and ſobs, and runs, and flies ; 
*Till the god to Venus came, 
Lovely, laughter-loving dame : 
Then he thus began to plain ; 
« Oh! undone, I die with pain—— 
„% Dear mamma, a ſerpent ſmall, 
Which a Bee the plougbmen call, 
% Imp'd with wings, and arm'd with dart, 
« Oh !-——bas ftung me to the heart.” 
Venus thus reply'd, and ſmil'd: 
* Dry thoſe tears for ſhame! my child3 
If a bee can wound ſo deep, 
* Cauſing Cupid thus to weep, 
Think, O think! what cruel pains 
He that's ſtung by thee ſuſtains,” 


Mr Prior, whoſe poetical works will be ever admi- 
red for the natural eaſe and elegance of his ſtyle, as 
well as for the delicacy of his wit, has in ſeveral of his 
odes the very {pirit and air of Anacreon. The fol- 
owing ode, in which he deſcribes the effcs of love, 
and inünuates that the eyes are the belt interpreters 
of the heart, is written exaQly in his manner, 


The merchant, to ſecure his treaſure, 
Conveys it in a borrow'd name: 
Eupbelia ſerves to grace my meaſure ; 
But Chloe is my real flame. 
My ſofteſt verſe, my darling lyre, 
Upon Euphelia's toilet lay; 
When Chloe noted her defire, 
That I ſhould fing, that I ſhould play. 
y lyre I tune, my voice I raiſe; 
But with my numbers mix my ſighs ; 
And whilſt 1 ting Euphelia's praiſe, 
fix my ſoul on Chloe's eyes. 


. 
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Fair Chloe bluſh'd: Euphelia frown'd : Of Lyric 
I ſung and gaz'd ; I play'd and trembled : Poetry, 


And Venus, to the Loves around, 
Remark'd how ill we all diſſembled. 


This ingenious author has given us ſeveral odes in 
the ſpirit and manner of Horace, as well as of Ana- 
creon ; and the following Anſwer to Chloe jealous, 
which was written when he was fick, has much of the 
elegant tenderneſs of Sappho. 


Yes, faireſt proof of beauty's pow'r, 
Dear idol of my panting heart, 
Nature points this my fatal hour : 
And I have liv'd ; and we muſt part. 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
Heave thou no figh, nor ſhed a tear 
Leſt yet my half-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an obje& worth its care. 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife 
For ever be thy boſom freed ; 
That nothing may difturb thy life, 
Content I haſten to the dead. 
Yet when ſome better-fated youth 
Shall with his am'rous parly move thee, 
Refle& one moment on his truth 
Who, dying, thus perfiſts to love thee. 


And in the piece which immediately follows, inti- 
tled, A better Anſwer to Chloe jealous, he has, toge- 
ther with the gaicty and wit of Anacreon and H - 
race, blended ſome ſtrokes of humour. 


Dear Chloe, how blubber'd is that pretty face? 
Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair all uncurl'd: 
Prithee quit this caprice ; and (as old Falſtaff ſays) 
Let us &en talk a little like folks of this world. 
How canſt thou preſume thou haſt leave to deftroy 
The beauties which Venus but lent to thy keeping? 
Thoſe looks were defign'd to inſpire love and joy : 
More ordinary eyes may ſerve people for weeping. 
To be vext at a trifle or two that Eurit, 

Your judgment at once and my paſſion you wrong: 
You take that for fact, which will ſcarce be found wit; 
Od's life ! muſt one ſwear to the truth of a ſong ? 
What I ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, ſhows 

The diff'rence there is betwixt nature and art: 
I court others in verſe ; but I love thee in proſe ; 
And they have my whimſies, but thou haſt my heart. 
The god of us verſe-men (you know, child) the Sun, 
How after his journeys he ſets up his reſt ; 
If at morning o'er earth 'tis his fancy to run, 
At night he recliacs on his Thetis's breaſt. 
So when I am weary'd with wand'ring all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come; 
No matter what beautics I ſaw in my way, 
They were but mp viſits, but thou art my home. 
Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this paſtoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree ; 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet ſublimer than me. 


There is much of the ſoftneſs of Sappho, and the 
ſweetneſs of Anacreon and Prior, in the following ode; 
which is aſcribed to the Jate unfortunate Dr Dodd, 
and was written in compliment to a lady, who, be- 


ing ſick, had ſent the author a moſs roſe-· bud, og 
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Of Lyric of making bis family a vifit. This piece is particularly 

Poetry. to be eſtcemed for the juſt and ſtriking moral with 
which it is pointed. 


The lighteſt of favours beſtow'd by the fair, 
With rapture we take, and with triumph we wear : 
But a moſs-woven roſe-bud, Eliza, from thee, 
A well-pleafing gift to a monarch would be. 
—Ah! that illneſs, too cruel, forbidding ſhou'd ſtand, 
And refuſe me the gift from thy own lovely hand! 
With joy I receive it, with pleaſure will view, 
Reminded of thee, by its odour and hue : 
© Sweet roſe, let me tell thee, thoꝰ charming thy bloom, 
Tho? thy fragrance excels Seba's richeſt perfume ; 
Thy breath to Eliza's no fragrance hath in't, 
And but dull is thy bloom to her cheek's bluſhing tint. 
Yet, alas! my fair flow'r, that bloom will decay, 
And all thy lov'd beauties ſoon wither away; 
Tho? pluckꝰ'd by her hand, to whoſe touch, we muſt own, 
Harſh and rough is the cygnet's moſt delicate down:“ 
"Chou too, ſnowy hand z—nay, I mean not to preach; 
But the roſe, lovely moraliſt, ſuffer to teach. 
% Extol not, fair maiden, thy beauties o'er mine; 
They too are ſhort-liv'd, and they too muſt decline; 
And ſmall, in concluſion, the diff *rence appears, 
In the bloom of few days, or the bloom of few years! 
But remember a virtue the roſe hath to boaſt, 
—[ts fragrance remains when its beauties are loſt!“ 


56. We come now to thoſe odes of the more florid 
and figurative kind, of which we have many in our 
language that deſerve particular commendation, Mr 
Warton's Ode to Fancy has been juſtly admired by the 
beſt judges ; for though it has a diltant reſemblance 
of Milton's L'Allegro and Il Penſeroſo, yet the work 
is original; the thoughts are moſtly new and various, 
and the language and numbers elegant, expreſlive, and 
Harmonious. 


O parent of each lovely muſe, 

Thy ſpirit o'er my foul diffuſe ! 

O'er all my artleſs ſongs preſide, 

My footſteps to thy temple guide! 

To offer at thy turf- built ſhrine 

In golden cups no coſtly wine, 

No murder'd fatling of the flock, 

But flow'rs and honey from the rock. 
O nymph, with looſely flowing hair, 
With buſkin'd leg, and boſom bare; 
Thy waiſt with myrtle-girdle bound, 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crown'd ; 
Waring in thy ſnowy hand 

An ail-commanding magic wand, 

Of pow'r to bid freſh gardens blow 
Mid cheerleſs Lapland's barren ſnow ; 
Whole rapid wings thy flight convey, 
Thro' air, and over earth and ſea ; 
While the vaſt various landſcape lies 
Conſpicuous to thy piercing eyes. 

O lover of the deſart, hail! 

Say, in what deep and pathleſs vale, 
Or on what hoary mountain's ſide, 
Midſt falls of water, you reſide ; 
Midſt broken rocks, a rugged ſcene, 
With green and graſſy dales between; 
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Vet not theſe flow'ry fields of joy, 


Or to ſome abbey's mould'ring tow'rs, 


»Midſt foreſts dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's ſtroke; 
Where never human art appear'd, 
Nor ev'n one ſtraw- roof'd cott was rear'd; 
Where Nature ſeems to ſit alone, 
Majeſtic on a craggy throne. 

Tel me the path, ſweet wand'rer! tell, 
To thy unknown ſequeſter'd cell, 

Where woodbines clutter round the door, 
Where ſhells and moſs o' erlay the floor; 
And on whoſe top an hawthorn blows, 
Amid whoſe thickly-woven boughs 
Some nightingale ſtill builds her neſt, 
Each ev'ning warbling thee to reſt. 
Then lay me by the haunted ftream, 
Wrapt in ſome wild, poetic dream; 

In converſe while methinks I rove 
With Spenſer thro? a fairy grove ; 

Till ſuddenly awak'd, I hear 

Strange whiſper'd muſic in my ear; 
And my glad ſoul in bliſs is drown'd, 
By the ſweetly- ſoothing ſound ! 

Me, goddeſs, by the right-hand lead, 
Sometimes thro? the yellow mead ; 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace reſort, 
And Venus keeps her feſtive court ; 
Where Mirth and Youth each ev'ning meet, 
And lightly trip with nimble feet, 
Nodding their lily-crowned heads, 
Where Laughter roſe-lip'd Hebe leads; 
Where Echo walks ſtcep hills among, 
Liſt'ning to the ſhepherd's ſong. 


Can long my penſive mind employ ; 
Hatte, Fancy, from the ſcenes of Folly, 
To meet the matron Melancholy ! 
Goddeſs of the tearful eye, 

That loves to fold her arms and figh. 
Let us with ſilent footſteps go 

To charnels, and the houſe of wo; 

To Gothie churches, vaults, and tombs, 
Where each ſad night ſome virgin comes, 
With throbbing breaſt and faded cheek, 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to ſeek: 


Where, to avoid cold wint'ry ſhow'rs, 

The naked beggar ſhivering lies, 

While whiſtling tempeſts round her riſe, 

And trembles leſt the tott'ring wall 

Should on her ſleeping infants fall. 
Now let us louder ſtrike the lyre, 

For my heart glows with martial fire ; 

I feel, I feel, with ſudden heat, 

My big tumultuous boſom beat; 

The trumpet's clangors pierce my ear, 

A thouſand widows ſhrieks I hear: 

Give me another horſe, I cry; 

Lo, the baſe Gallic ſquadrons fly ! 

Whence is this rage ?—what ſpirit, ſay, 

To battle hurries me away? 

"Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Tranſports me to the thickeſt war; 

There whirls me o'er the hills of ſlain, 

Where tumult and deſtruction reign 5 


Where, 


Part IL 


Where, mad with pain, the wounded ſteed, 

Tramples the dying and the dead; 

Where giant Terror ſtalks around, 

With ſullen joy ſurveys the ground, 

And, pointing to th' enſanguin'd field, 

Shakes his dreadful gorgon ſhield! 

O guide me from this horrid ſcene 

To high-arch'd walks, and alleys green, 

Which lovely Laura ſeeks, to ſhun 

The fervors of the mid-day ſun. 

The pangs of abſence, O remove, 

For thou can'ſt place me near my love; 

Can'ſt fold in viſionary bliſs, ' 

And let me think I fteal a kiſs; 

While her ruby lips diſpenſe 

Luſcious nectar's quinteſſence! 

When young ey'd Spring profuſely throws 

From her green lap the pink and roſe; 

When the ſoft turtle of the dale 

To Summer tells her tender tale; 

When Autumn cooling caverns ſeeks, 

And ſtains with wine his jolly cheeks ; 

When Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 

Shakes his filver beard with cold; 

At ev'ry ſeaſon, let my ear 

Thy ſolemn whiſpers, Fancy, hear. 

O warm enthuſiaſtic maid! 

Without thy pow'rful, vital aid, 

That breathes an energy divine, 

That gives a ſoul to ev'ry line, 

Ne'er may I ftrive with lips profane, 

To utter an unhallow'd ſtrain ; 

Nor dare to touch the ſacred ſtring, 

Save when with ſmiles thou bid'ſt me ſing. 

O hear our pray*r, O hither come 

From thy lamented Shakeſpeare's tomb, 
On which thou lov'lt to fit at eve, 

Mufing o'er thy darling's grave. 

O queen of numbers, once again, 

Animate ſome choſen ſwain, 

Who, filPd with unexhauſted fire, 

May boldly ſmite the ſounding lyre, 

Who with ſome new, unequall'd ſong, 

My riſe above the rhyming throng 3 

O'er all our lifPning paſſions reign, 

O'erwhelm our ſouls with joy and pain 

With terror ſhake, with pity move, 

Rouze with reverige, or melt with love. 

O deign t' attend his evening walk, 

With him in groves and grottoes talk ; 

Teach him to ſcorn, with frigid art, 

Feebly to touch th' enraptur'd heart; 

Like lightning, let his mighty verſe 

The boſom's inmoſt foldings pierce 

With native beauties win applauſe, 

Beyond cold critics ſtudied laws: 

O let each muſe's fame increaſe, 

O bid Britannia rival Greece ! 


The following ode, written by Mr. Smart on the 
5th of December, (being the birth-day of a beautiful 
young lady), is much to be admired for the variety 
and barmony of the numbers, as well as for the beau- 
ty of the thoughts, and the elegance and delicacy of 
the complment. It has great fire, and yet great 
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ſweetneſs, and is the happy iſſue of genius and judge- 
ment united. a 


Hail, eldeſt of the monthly train, 
Sire of the winter drear, 
December! in whoſe iron reign 

Expires the chequer'd year.. 

Huſh all the bluſt'ring blaſts that blow, 
And proudly plum'd in ſilver ſnow, 

Smile gladly on this bleſt of days; 
The livery'd clouds ſhall on thee wait, 
And Phoebus ſhine in all his ſtate 

With more than ſummer rays. 

Tho” jocund June may juſtly boaſt 

Long days and happy hours ; 

Tho! Auguſt be Pomona's hoſt, 

And May be crown'd with flow'rs : 
Tell June, his fire and crimſon dies, 
By Harriot's bluſh, and Harriot's eyes, 5 

Eclips'd and vanquiſh'd, fade away; 
Tell Auguſt, thou canſt let him ſee 
A. richer, riper fruit than he, 

A ſweeter flow'r than May. 


The enſuing ode, written by Mr Collins on the 
death of Mr Thompſon, is of the paſtoral and elegiac 
kind, and both piQureſque and pathetic. To perceive 
all the beauties of this little piece, which are indeed 
many, we mult ſuppoſe them to have been deliver'd 
on the river Thames near Richmond. 


In yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where flowly winds the ſtealing wave ; 
The year's beſt ſweets ſhall duteous riſe 
To deck its poet's ſylvan grave ! 
In yon deep bed of whiſp'cing reeds 
His airy harp * ſhall now be laid, 
That he, whoſe heart in forrow bleeds, 
May love thro? life the ſoothing ſhade. 
Then maids and youths ſhall linger here, 
And, while its ſounds at diſtance ſwell, 
Shall ſadly feem in pity's ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim's knell. 
Remembrance oft ſhall haunt the ſhore, 
When Thames in ſummer wreaths is dreſt, 
And oft ſuſpend the daſhing oar, 
To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt ! 
And oft as eaſe and health retire 
To breezy lawn, or foreſt deep, 
The friend ſhall view yon whitening ſpire +, 
And *mid the varied landſcape weep. 
But thou, who own'ſt that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will ev'ry dirge avail ? 
Or tears, which love and pity ſhed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding fail ? 
Yet lives there one, whoſe heedleſs eye, 
Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimm'ring near? 
With him, ſweet bard, may 3 die, 
And joy deſert the blooming year. 
But thou, lorn ſtream, whoſe ſullen tide 
No ſedge-crown'd filters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill's ſide, 
Whoſe cold turf hides the buried friend. 
And ſee, the fairy valleys fade, 
Dim night has veil'd the ſolemn view! 
Yet once again, dear parted ſhade, 
Meek nature's child, again adieu! _ 
— R 


* The harp 


mond- 
church. 
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The genial meads, afſign'd to bleſs 
Thy life, ſhall mourn thy early doom; 
Their hinds, and ſhepherd girls, ſhall dreſs, 
With fimple hands thy rural tomb. 
Long, long, thy ftone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the muſing Briton's eyes; 
O vales and wild woods, ſhall he ſay, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies ! 


57. Under this ſpecies of the ode, notice ought to 
be taken of thoſe written on divine ſubjects, and which 
are uſually called nt. Of theſe we have many in 
our language, but none perhaps that are ſo much ad- 
mired as Mr Addiſon's. The beauties of the follow- 
ing hymn are too well known, and too obvious, to need 
any commendation ; we ſhall only obſerve, therefore, 
that in this hymn (intended to diſplay the power of 
the Almighty) he ſeems to have had a pſalm of David 
in his view, which ſays, that“ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy- 
work.“ 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And ſpangled heav*ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth : 

While all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho? in ſolemn lence all 
Move round the dark terreftrial ball ? 
What tho” nor real voice or ſound 
Amid their radiant orb be found ? 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

* The hand that made us is divine.” 


The following paſtoral hymn is a verſion of the 23d 
Pſalm by Mr Addiſon; the peculiar beauties of which 
have occaſioned many tranſlations ; but we have ſeen 
none that is ſo poetical and perfect as this. And in 
Juſtice to Dr Boyce, we mult obſerve, that the muſic 
he has adapted to it is fo ſweet and expreſſive, that we 
know not which is to be moſt admired, the poet or the 
muſician, 


The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care; 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers ſoft and flow, 


frequent uſe made of the laſt-mentioned inſtrument 


T R Y. a 


Amid the verdant landſkip flow. 
Tho? in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſteadfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill: 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade, 
Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd; 
And ftreams ſhall murmur all around, 


58. III. We are now to ſpeak of thoſe odes which 
are of the ſublime and noble kind, and diſtinguiſhed 
from others by their elevation of thought and diction, 
as well as by the variety or irregularity of their num- 
bers, as the frequent tranſitions and bold excurſions 
with which they are enriched, 

To give the young ftudent an idea of the ſudden 
and frequent tranſitions, digreſſions, and excurſions, 
which are admitted into the odes of the ancients, we 
cannot do better than refer him to the celebrated ſong, 
or ode, of Moſes; which is the oldeft that we know of, 
and was penned by that divine author immediately af- 
ter the children of Iſrael croſſed the Red-Sea. 

At the end of this ſong, we are told, that Miriam 
the propheteſs, the ſiſter of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand, and all the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances. And Miriam anſwered them, 
Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
4 the horſe and his rider hath he thrown into the 

en. 

From this laſt paſſage it is plain, that the ancients, 
very early, called in muſic to the aid of poetry; and 
that their odes were uſually ſung, and accompanied 
with their lutes, harps, lyres, timbrels, and other in- 
ſtruments: nay, ſo eſſential, and in ſuch reputation, was 
muſie held by the ancients, that we often find in their 
lyric poets, addreſſes or invocations to the harp, the 
Jute, or the lyre; and it was probably 28 to the 


with the ode, that this ſpecies of writing obtained the 
name of Lyric poetry. | 
This ode, or hymn, which ſome believe was compo- 
ſed by Moſes in Hebrew verſe, is incomparably better 
than any thing the heathen poets have produced of the 
kind, and is by all good judges conſidered as a ma- 
ſter-piece of ancient eloquence, The thoughts are ' 
noble and ſublime: the ſtyle is magnificent and exprel- 
five: the figures are bold and animated: the tranſitions 
and excurſions are ſudden and frequent; but they are 
ſhort, and the poet, having digreſſed for a moment, 
returns immediately to the great object that excited 
his wonder, and elevated his ſoul with joy and gratt- 
tude, The images fill the mind with their greatneſs, 
and ſtrike the imagination in a manner not to be ex. 
preſſed. It has not indeed the meaſure, cadence, and 
harmony, which we meet with in ſome of the Gree 
and Latin poets; but theſe, perbaps, may, in ſome 
meaſure, have been loſt in the tranſlation. — _ „ 
59. We come now to the Pindaric ode, which 18 (if 
we except the hymns in the Old Teſtament, and the 


Pſalms of king David) the moſt exalted part of Lyric 
poetry: 


Piadar. 


part II. 


— 5 3 who is celebrated for the boldneſs of his 


—— flights, the 


Til, Pref, ſung in the middle, neither turning to one hand nor 
Ve; the other.” But Dr We/Ps * friend is of opinion, that 


F O E 


and was ſo called from Pindar, an ancient 


impetuoſity of his ſtyle, and the ſeeming 
wildneſs and irregularity that runs through his com- 
poſitions, and which are ſaid to be the effect of the 
greateſt art. (See Pinar.) _ 8 ry 

The odes of Pindar were held in ſuch high eſtima- 
tion by the ancients, that it was fabled, in- honour of 
their ſweetneſs, that the bees, while he was in the 
cradle, brought honey to his lips: nor did the victors 
at the Olympic and other games think the crown a 
ſufficient reward for their merit, unleſs their atchieve- 
ments were celebrated in Pindar's ſongs; moſt wiſely 
preſaging, that the firſt would decay, but the other 
endure 657 ever. 

This poet did not always write his odes in the ſame 
meaſure, or with the ſame intention with regard to 
their being ſung. For the ode inſcribed to Diagoras, 
(the concluding ſtanza of which we inſerted at the be- 
ginning of this 1 is in heroic meaſure, and all 
the ſtanzas are equal: there are others alſo, as Mr W:/7 
obſerves, made up of ftrophes and anti/trophes, without 
any epode ; and ſome compoled of /rophes only, of dif- 
ferent lengths and meaſures: but the greateſt. part of 
his odes are divided into /trophe, antiftrophe, and 
epode ; in order, as Mr Congreve conjectures, to their 
being ſung, and adreſſed by the performers to different 
parts of the audience. They were ſung, ſays he, 
by a chorus, and adapted to the lyre, and ſometimes 
to the lyre and pipe. They conſiſt ed ofteneſt of three 
ſtanzas. The firſt was called the ſnlrophe, from the ver- 
ſion or circular motion of the ſingers in that ſtanza 
from the right hand to the left. The ſecond ſtanza 
was called the antiſtrophe, from the contraverſion of 


the chorus; the fingers in performing that, turning 


from the left hand to the right, contrary always to their 
motion in the fraphe. The third ſtanza was called the 
epode, (it may be as being the after-ſong), which they 


the performers alſo danced one way while they were 
ſinging the frophe, and danced back as they ſung the 
antifirophe, till they came to the ſame place again, and 
then ſtanding ſtill they ſung the epode, He has tranſ- 
lated a paſſage from the Scholia on Hephaſtion, in 
proof of his opinion; and obſerves, that the dancing the 
ſirophe and antiſtrophe in the ſame ſpace of ground, and 
we may ſuppoſe the ſame ſpace of time alſo, ſhows why 
thoſe two parts conſiſted of the ſamelength and meaſure. 

As the various meaſures of Pindar's odes have been 
the means of ſo far mifleading ſome of our modern 
poets, as to induce them to call compoſitions Pindaric 
odes, that were not written in the method of Pindar, it 
is neceſſar 
and to give an example from that poet, the more 
effectually to explain his manner; which we ſhall take 
lrom the tranſlation of Dr H. 


The eleventh NEM EAN Obs. 


. This ode is inſcribed to Ariſtagorat, upon occa- 
on of his entering on his office of preſident or gover- 
** of the-ifland of Tenedss ; fo that, although it is 
Placed among the Nemean odes, it has no ſort of re- 
don to thoſe games, and is indeed properly an in- 


"I compoled to be ſung by g chorus at 


common road. 


T R V. 


the ſacrifices and the feaſts made by Ariſtagora and his Of Lyric 


colleagues, in the town-ball, at the time of their being 
inveſted with the magiſtracy, as is evident from many 
expreſſions in the firſt frophe and ant iſtrophe. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pindar opens this ode with an invocation to Vea 
(the goddeſs who preſided over the courts of juſtice, 
and whoſe ſtatue and altar were for that reaſon placed 
in the town-halls, or Prytanzums, as the Greeks called 
them), beſeeching her to receive favourably Ariſtagoras 
and his colleagues, who were then coming to offer ſa- 
crifices to her, upon their entering on their office of 
Prytans or magiltrates of Tenedos 5 which office con- 


tinuing for a-year, he begs the goddeſs to take Aria. 


flagorar under her protection during that time, and to 
conduct him to the end of it without trouble or diſ- 
grace. From Ariſtagoras, Pindar turns himſelf in the 
next place to his father Arce/las, whom he pronounces 
happy, as well upon account of his ſon's merit and 
honour, as upon his own great endowments and 
good fortune; ſuch as beaugy, ſtrength, courage, 
riches, and glory reſulting from his. many victories in 
the games. But left he ſhould be too much puffed up 
with theſe praiſes, he reminds him at the ſame time of 
his mortality, and tells him that his cloathing of fleſh 
is periſhable, that he mult e'er long be chicded with 
earth, the end of all things : and yet, continues he, it 
is but juſtice to 33 and celebrate the worthy and 
deſerving, who from good citizens ought to receiye 
all kinds of honour and commendation; as Ariſtagoras, 
for inſtance, who hath rendered both himſelf and his 
country illuſtrious by the many viRories he hath ob- 
tained, to the number of ſixteen, over the neighbour- 
ing youth, in the games exhibited in and about his own 
country. From whence, ſays the poet, I conclude he 
would have come off victorious even in the Pythian 
and C/ymic games, had he not been reſtrained from en- 


gaging in thoſe famous lifts by the too timid and cau- 


tious love of his parents. Upon which he falls into a 
moral reflection upon the vanity of man's hopes and 
fears; by the former of which they are oftentimes ex- 
cited to attempts beyond their ſtrength, which accor- 
dingly iſſue in their diſgrace; as, on the other hand, 
they are frequently reſtrained, by unreaſonable and ill- 
grounded fears, from enterprizes, in which they would 
in all probability have come off with honour. This 
reflection he applies to Ari/tagoras, by ſaying it was 
very eaſy to foreſee what ſucceſs he was like to meet 
with, who both by father and mother was deſcended 
from a long train of great and valiant men. But here 
again, with a very artful turn of flattery to his father 


Arceſilas, whom he had before repreſented as ſtrong 
y to be a little more particular on this head, - 


and valiant, and famous for his victories in the games, 
he obſerves that every generation, even of a great and 
glorious family, is not equally illuſtrious, any more 
than the fields and trees are every year equally fruit- 
ful; that the gods had not given mortals any certain 
tokens, by which they might foreknow when the rich 


years of virtue /Þould ſucceed ; whence it comes to paſs, 


that men out of ſelf-conceit and preſumption, are 
perpetually laying ſchemes, and forming enterprizes, 
without previouſly conſulting prudence or wiſdom, 
whoſe ſtreams, ſays he, lie remote and out of the 
From all which he infers, that it is 

35 M beiter 
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Poetry. avarice and ambition z with which moral precept he 
——— concludes the ode. 


STroOrPHE 1. 


Davghter of Rhea! thou, whoſe holy fire 
Before the awful ſeat of juſtice flames! 
Siſter of heav*n's almighty fire ! 
Siſter of Juno, who co equal claims | 
With Jove to ſhare the empire of the Gods! 
O virgin Veſta! to thy dread abodes, 
Lo! Ariltagoras directs his pace! 
Receive and near thy ſacred ſceptre place 
Him, and his colleagues, who, with honeſt zeal, 
O'er Tenedos preſide, and guard the public weal. 


I. a 
And lo! with frequent off *rings, they adore 


ANTISTROPHE 


* It was Thee “, firſt invok'd in ev'ry ſolemn pray'r! 
vſual in all To thee unmix'd libations pour, 

— — la 4 And fill with od'rous fumes the fragrant air. 
— 00 Around in fettive ſongs the hymning choir 
begin with Mix the melodious voice and ſounding lyre, 
—— Fo While till, prolong'd with hoſpitable love, 


Are ſolemniz'd the rites of genial Jove: 
Then guard him, Veſta, through bis long career, 
Aad let him cloſe in joy his miniſterial year. 


EropzE I. 


But hail, Arcefilas! all hail 
To thee, blcfs'd father of a ſon ſo great! 
Thou whom on fortune's hi 
The favourable hand of heav'n hath ſet, 
Thy manly form with beauty hath refin'd, 
And match'd that beauty with a, valiant mind. 
Yet let not man too much preſume, 
Tho? grac'd with beauty's faireſt bloom; 
 'Tho? for ſuperior ſtrength renown'd ; 
Tho' with triumphal chaplets crown*d: 
Let him remember, that, in fleſh array'd, 
Soon ſhall he ſee that mortal veſtment fade; 
Till loſt, impriſon'd in the mould'ring urn, 
To earth, the end of all things, he return. 


IL 


Yet ſhould the worthy from the public tongue 
Receive their recompence of virtuous praiſe 

By ev'ry zealous patriot ſung, 
And deck'd with ev'ry flow'r of heav'nly lays. 
Such retribution in return for fame, 
Such, Ariſtagoras, thy virtues claim, 
Claim from thy country; on whoſe glorious brows 
The wreftler's chaplet ſtill unfaded . 
Mix'd with the great Pancratiaftic crown, 


A river, Which fromthe neighb*ring youth thy early valour won 
upon whoſe | x x 


STROPHE 


banks the AnxnT1iS8TROPHE II. 
3 And (but his timid parents? cautious love, 
games were . - . 

exhibited. Diſturbing ever his too forward hand, 

+ A ſmall Forbad their tender ſon to prove 


hill planted The toils of Pythia“ or Olympia's ſands), 
wa Now by the Gods I ſwear, his valorous might 
looked the Had *ſcap'd victorious in each bloody fight; 


Stadium at And from * Caſtalia, or where dark with ſhade 
Olympia. The mount + of Saturn rears its olive head, 


POE TA X. 


eſt ſcale Ft 


+ So, barren often and inglorious paſs 


Part 
Great and illuſtrious home had he return'd ; art I], 


While, by his fame eclips'd, his vanquiſh'd foes had . 
5 Umourn'd.— 


ETO PDR II. 


Then, his triumphal treſſ-s bound | 
With the dark verdurc of th' Olympic grove, ' 
With joyous banquets had he crown'd 

The great quinquennial feſtival of Jove; 
And cheer'd the ſolemn pomp with choral lays, 
Sweet tribute, which the muſe to virtue pays, 
But, ſuch is man's prepoſt'rous fate! 
Now, with o'er-weening pride elate, 
Too far he aims his ſhaft to throw, 
And ftraining burlts his feeble bow: 
Now puſillanimous depreſs'd with fear, 
He checks his virtue in the mid-career ; 

And of his ſtrength diſtruſt ful, coward flies 
The conteft, tho* empow?r'd to gain the prize. 
| STROPHE III. 

But who could err in propheſying good. 
Of him, whoſe undegenerating breait_. 

Swells with a tide of Spartan blood, 
From fire to fire in long ſueceſſion trac'd 


Up to Piſander ; who in days of yore 
From old Amyclæ to the Leſbian ſhore 


lf 

And Tenedos, colleagu'd in high command I 
With great Oreſtes, led th' ZZolian band ?. of Beni, 
Nor was his mother's race lefs ſtrong and brave, — 
Sprung from a ſtock that grew on fair F Iſmeuus“ ware. Mens 
| 3 * 

AN TIST RO THE III. anceſtor 

Tho? for long intervals obſcur'd, again by o_ 


"  mothet's 


Of:t-times, the ſeeds of lineal worth appear. 7 
e. 


For neither can the furrow'd plain 

Full harveſts yield with each returning.year z 
Nor in each period will the pregnant bloom 
Inveſt the ſmiling tree with rich perfume. | 


The generations of a noble race ; 
While nature's vigour, working at the root, 
In after-ages (wells, and bloſſoms into fruit. 


III. 


Nor hath Jove giv'n us to foreknow 
When the rich years of virtue ſhall ſucceed : 

Yet bold and daring on we go, N 
Contriving ſchemes of many a mighty deed; 
While hope, fond inmate of the human mind, 
And ſelf-opinion, active, raſh, and blind, 

Hold up a falſe illuſive ray, 

That leads our dazzled feet aſtray 

Far from the ſprings, where, calm and flow, 

The ſecret ſtreams of wiſdom flow. ; 
Hence ſhould we learn our ardour to reſtrain : 
And limit to due bounds the thirſt of gain. 
To rage and madneſs oft that paſſion turns, 
Which with forbidden flames deſpairing burns. 


60. From the above ſpecimen, and from what 5 
have already ſaid on this ſubject, the reader will N 
ce ive, that odes of this fort are diſtinguiſhed by ** 
happy tranſitions and digreſſions which they * , 
and the ſurpriſing yet natural returns to the ao f 
This requires great judgment and genius; ang et 


EroDE 
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With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: Of Lyric 
The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, | Poetry, 


P Findar, it is uniyerſally allowed, had a poetical and 
fertile imagination, a warm and enthuſiaſtic genius, a 
bold and figurative expreſſion, and a conciſe and ſen- 
tentious ſtyle : but it is generally ſuppoſed that many 
of thoſe pieces which procured him ſuch extravagant 
praiſes and extraordinary teſtimonies of efteem from 
the ancients, are loſt; and if they were not, it would 
be perhaps impoſſible to convey them into our language; 
for beauties of this kind, like plants of an odoriferous 
and delicate. nature, are not to be tranſplanted into 
another clime without lofing much of their fragrance, 
or eſſential quality. ; 

61. With regard to thoſe compoſitions which are 
uſually called Pindaric odes, (but which ought rather 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of eh uri odes), we 
have many in our language that deſerve particular 
commendation : and the criticiſm Mr Congreve has 
given us on that ſubject, has too much aſperity, and 
too great latitude z for if other writers have, by miſ- 
taking Pindar's meaſures, given their odes an impro- 
per title, it is a crime, one would think, not ſo dan- 

erous to the commonwealth of letters, as to deſerve 
fich ſevere reproof. Beſide which, we may ſuppoſe 
that ſome of theſe writers did not deviate from Pindar's 
method through ignorance, but by choice ; and that 
as their odes were not to be performed with both 
ſinging and dancing, in the manner of Pindar's, it 
ſeemed unneceſſary to confine the firſt and ſecond ſtan- 
zas to the ſame exact numbers as was done in his ſtrophes 
and antiſtrophes. The poet therefore had a right to 
indulge himſelf with more liberty; and we cannot help 
thinking, that the ode which Mr Dryden has given 
us, intitled, A/exander*s Feaſt, or the Power of Muſic, 
is altogether as valuable in his looſe and wild num- 
bers, as it could have been if the ſtanzas were more 
regular, and written in the manner of Pindar, In 
this ode there is a wonderful ſublimity of thought, 
a loftineſs and ſweetneſs of expreſſion, aud a maſt — 
fing variety of numbers. 


'Twas at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won 
By Philip's warlike ſon, 
Aloft, in awful ftate, 
The god-like hero fate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were plac'd around ; 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound, 
(So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd :) 
The lovely Thais by his fide ' 
Sat like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flowr of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
one but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
Nongbut the brave deſerve the fair. 
Chor. Happy, happy, &c. 
Timotheus, plac'd on high - 
Amid the tuneful quire, 


And heav'nly joys inſpire, 
The ſong began from Jo". F 
Who left his blisful ſeats above, 
(Such 1s the pow'r of mighty love !) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the God: 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd; 
And while he ſought her ſnowy breaſt ; 
Then round her — waiſt he curl'd, 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of 
the world. 
The liſt 'ning crowd admire the lofty ſound. 
A preſent deity, they ſhout around ; 
A. preſent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound ; 
With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 
AﬀeRs to nod, | 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 
Chor. With raviſh'd ears, &c. 
The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muficianſung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly God in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums : 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, 
He ſhows his honeſt face: 
Now givethe hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes ! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain : 
Bacchus? bleſſings are a treaſure, 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure : 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure: 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. | 
Chor. Bacchus bleſſings, &c. 
Sooth'd with the ſound, the king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
ſlew the ſlain. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He choſe a mournful muſe - 
Soft pity to infuſe: 
He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 
And welt'ring in his blood; 
Deſerted at his utmoſt need, 
By thoſe his former bounty fed, 
On the hare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 


With down-calt looks the joyleſs victor fat, 


Revolving in his alter'd ſoul 
The various turns of chance below ; 
And now and then a figh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow, 
Chor. Revolving, &c. 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd, to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: 
*T was but a kindred ſound to move; 
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For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures : 

Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble, 

Never ending, ftill beginning, 
Fighting fil}, and ſtill deftroying. 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying. 

Lovely Thais fits beſide thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe ; 
So love was crown'd, but muſic won the cauſe. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
Who caus'd his care, 

And figh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look'd, 

Sigh'd and lock'd, and ſigh'd again: 

At length with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 
The vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 

| Chor. The prince, &c. 
Now ftrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a Jouder ſtrain. 
Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, 
And rouſe him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark! bark! the horrid found 

Has rais'd up bis head, 
As awak'd frem the dead, 
And amaz'd he ftares round. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies ariſe : 
See the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they. biſs in their hair, 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes; 
Behold a ghaſtly band, - 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Thoſe are Grecian, that in battle were ſlain, 
And unbury'd remain, 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they teſs their torches on high, 

How they point to the Perſian abodes. 

And glitt'ring temples of their holtfle gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the king ſeiz'da flambeau, with zeal to deſtroy; 

Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 
| Chor. And the king ſeiz'd, & c. 
Thus long ago, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And ſounding lyre, 
Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft deſire. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 
The ſweet enthufiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's mother-wit,andartsunknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
Grand chor. At lat, &c. 


r . 1 


As Mr Pope has loy'd bis maſterly pen | 
the ſame ſubjeR, it „ be doing him on — ede 
juſtice not to let him appear with Mr Dryden. Each — 
of theſe odes, we may venture to ſay, is written with 
a ſpirit of poetry peculiar to the great genius of their 
reſpective authors; but which of them ſucceeded 


beſt, let the critics determine. 


Deſcend, ye Nine! deſcend and ſing; 

The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake in'o voice each filent ftring, 

And ſweep the ſounding lyre !. : 

In a ſadly-pleafing ſtrain 
Let the werbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
'Till the roofs all. around 
e The ſhrill echoes rebound”: 
While, in more lengthen'd notes and ſſow, 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear 

Gently ſteal. upon the ear; | 

Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies :. 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats 3 

Till, by degrees,. remote. and ſmall, 

The ftrains decay, 
And melt away: 

In a dying, dying fall. 

By muſic minds an equal temper know, 
Nor {well too high, nor ſink too low. 
Tf in the breaft tumultuous joys ariſe, 

Muſic her ſoft aſſuaſive voice applies; 

Or when the ſoul is preſs'd with cares,. 

Exalts her in enliv'ning airs. | 
Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds: 

Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouſes from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes; 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

But when our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial mufic ev'ry boſom warms ! 

So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the 'Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 

While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 

Tranſported Demi-gods ſtood round, 

And men grew heroes at the ſound, 

Enflam'd with glory's charms : 

Each chief his ſevenfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade ; 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound, 

To arms, to arms, to arms! 

But when through all th' infernal bounds 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 

Love, ſtrong as Jeath the poet led. 
To the pale nations of the dead, 

What ſounds were heard, 

What ſcenes appear'd 

O'er all the dreary coaſts ! 

| Dreadful gleams, 
Difmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
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Shrieks of wo, | 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts! 
But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre, 
And ſee, the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire! 
See ſhady forms advance! 
Thy ftone, O Siſyphus, ſtands Kill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 3 
And the pale ſpe&res dance! 


The Furies fink upon their iron beds, 


And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſtning round their heads. 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, | 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er the Elyſian flow'rs'; 
By thoſe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of aſphodel, 

Or amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroes armed ſhades,, _ 
Glitt'ring thro? the gloomy glades; 
By the youths who died for love, 
Wand”ring in the myrtle grove ; 

Reſtore, reſtore, Euridyce to life : 

Oh take the huſband, or return the wife ! 

He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r ; 

Stern Proſerpine relented,, | 
And gave him back the fair, 

Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ! 
Tho? fate had fait bound her 
With Styx nine times-round her, 
Yet muſic and love were victorious. 

But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 

Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies ! 

How wilt thou now the fatal titers move? 

No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love, 
Now under hanging mountains, | 
Beſide the fall of fountains, 

Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in meanders, 

All alone 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan ; 

And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt !- 
Now with furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows : 


D—Ah ſee, he dies! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he ſung, . 
Eurydiee ſtill trembled on his tongue; 
Eurydice the woods, 
| Eurydice the floods, - | | 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 
Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm 2 
Mufic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 


And antedate the bliſs above. 


See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſart he flies! 
Hark! Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries 
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This the divine CzctL14 found, Of Lyric 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, Eo. 
Whea the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 
Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 
While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire, 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv'n : 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 
Her's lift the ſoul to heav'n. 


The following imitation of the gth ode of the firſt 
book of Horace, by Mr Congreve, is of the irregular 
kind; and has been much admir'd, as well for the 


beautiful deſcription of the winter, as for his moral re- 
flections. ö 45 


Bleſs me, tis cold! how chill the air! 
How naked does the world appear ! 
But ſee (big with the offspring of the nortb) 
The teaming clouds bring forth IF 
A ſhow'r of ſoft and fleecy rain 
Falls to new-clothe the earth again. 
Behold the mountain-tops, around, . 
As if with fur of ermins crown'd : - 
And lo! how by degrees -. 
The univerſal mantle hides the trees 
In hoary flakes, . which'downward fly, 
A3 if it were the autumn of the ſky ; 
Trembling the groves ſuſtainthe weight, and bow 
Like aged Limbs, . which feebly ga 
Beneath a venerable head of ſnow. 
Diffuſive cold does the whole earth invade; 
Like a diſeaſe, thro? all its veins *tis ſpread, 
And each late living ſtream is numb'd and dead. 
Let's-melt the frozen hours, make warm the air; 
Let cheerful fires Sol's feeble beams repair: 
Fill the large bowl with ſparkling wine; 
Let's drink, *till our own faces ſhine, - 
Till we like ſuns appear, 
To light and warm the hemiſphere. 
Wine can diſpenſe to all both light and heat, 
They are with. wine incorporate: 
That pow'rfuljuice, with which no cold dares mix, 
Which ſtill is fluid, and no froſt can fix; 
Let that but in abundance flow, 
And let it ſtorm and thunder, hail and ſnow, 
'Tis heav*n's concern; and let it be 
The care of heaven ftill, for me. 
Thoſe winds, which rend the oaks and plough the ſea, 
Great Jove can, if he pleaſe, _ * 
With one commanding nod appeaſe. 
Seek not to know to- morrow's doom; 
That is not ours, which is to come. 
The preſent moment's all our ſtore; 
The next ſhould heav'n allow, 
Then this will. be no more: 
80 all our Life is but one inftant ah. 
Look on each day you've paſt 
To be a mighty treaſure won: 
And lay each moment out in haſte ; 
We're ſure to live too faſt, 
And cannot live too ſoon. 1 
Youth does a thouſand pleaſures bring 
Which from decrepid age will fly ; 


The 
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Of Lyric The flowers that flouriſh in the ſpring, Oft ſteals ſome precious drops, and blends with art os L 8 
Poetry. In winter's cold embraces die. ay 


With thoſe the lower fireams impart; 


Now Love, that everlaſting Boy, invites 
To revel, while you may, in ſoft delights. 
Now the kind nymph yields all her charms, 
Nor yields in vain to youthful arms: 
Slowly ſhe promiſes at night to meet ; 
But eagerly prevents the hour with ſwifter feet ; 
To gloomy groves and ſhades obſcure ſhe flies, 
There veils the bright confeſſion of her eycs. 
Unwilling ſhe ſtays, 

Would more unwillingly depart, 

And in foft ſighs conveys 

The whiſpers of her heart. 
Still ſhe invites, and ſtill denies, 
And vows ſhe'll leave you if y'are rude ; 
Then from her raviſher ſhe flics, 
But flies to be purſu'd : 
If from his fight ſhe does herſelf convey, 
With a feign'd laugh ſhe will herſelf betray, 
And cunningly inſtruct him in the way. 


Mr Maſon's ode on Conſtancy, which is alſo of the 
irregular kind, ſhows that theſe ſort of odes are well 


adapted to ſubjects of an elevated and ſublime nature, 


where much imagery is introduced. 


Whence does this ſudden luſtre riſe, 
That gilds the grove? Not like the noon-tide beam 
Which ſparkling dances on the trembling ſtream, 
Nor the blue lightning's flaſh ſwiſt - ſnooting thro? the 
But ſuch a ſolemn ſteady light, 
As o'er the cloudleſs azure ſteals, 
When CyxTH14, riding on the brow of night, 
Stops in their mid career her ſilver wheels. 
Whence can it riſe, but from the ſober pow'r 
Of ConsTaANCy ? ſhe, heaven-born queen, 
Deſcends, and in this (4) woobine-veſted bower 
Fixes her ſtedfaſt reign : 
Stedfaſt as when her high command 
Gives to the ſtarry band 
Their radiant ſtations in heav'n's ample plain: 
Stedfaft, as when around this nether ſphere 
She winds the purple year: 
Tells what time the 4.85 ab cold 
Its maiden whiteneſs may unfold, 
When the golden harveſt bend; 
Then bids pale Winter wake to pour 
The pearly hail's tranſlucent ſhow'r, 
When the ruddy fruits deſcend, 
To caſt his ſilv'ry mantle o'er the woods, 
And bind in cryſtal chains the ſlumb'ring floods. 
The ſoul, which ſhe inſpires, has pow'r to climb 
To all the heights ſublime 
Of virtue's tow'ring hill. 
That hill, at whoſe low foot weak warbling trays 
The ſcanty ſtream of human praiſe, 
A ſhallow trickling rill. 
While on the ſummits hov'ring angels ſhed 
From their bleſt pinions the nectarious dews 
Of rich immortal fame: from theſe the muſe 
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who had inflaved it 
Clent critics. 


[ſkies; 


Then ſhow'rs it all on ſome high+favour'd head. 

But thou, Exraipa, claim'ft the genuine dew; 
Thy worth demands it all, | | 

Pure and unmixt on thee the ſacred drops ſhall fall. 


We ſhall conclude this ſection, and theſe examples, 
with Dr Akenſide's ode on the ſubje& we have been 
treating of. In this piece, which is an original of the 
kind, the meaſures are varied in imitation of thoſe au- 


cients who have excelled in ric poetry. 


Once more I join the Theſpian quire, 
And taſte th' inſpiring fount again. 

O parent of the Grecian lyre, 

Admit me to thy ſacred ftrain— 
And lo! with eaſe my ſtep invades 
The pathleſs vale and opening ſhades, 

*Till now I ſpy her verdant ſeat ; 

And now at large I drink the ſound, 

While theſe her offspring, liſt'ning round, 
By turns her melody repeat. 

I ſee Anacreon ſmile and ſing, 

His filver treſſes breathe perfume ; 

His cheek diſplays a ſecond ſpring 
Of roſes, taught by wine to bloom. 
Away, deceitful cares, away! 

And let me liſten to his lay, 

While flaw'ry dreams my ſoul employ ; 
While turtle-wing'd the laughing Hours, 
Lead hand in hand the feſtal pow'rs, 

Lead Youth and Love, and harmleſs Joy. 

Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting ſhame and- vengeance to her lords, 

With louder impulſe, and a threat*ning hand, 

The Leſbian (B) patriot ſmites the ſounding 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, (chords: 
Ye curſt of gods and free- born men, 

Ye murd'rers of the laws, 

Though now you glory in your luſt, 

Though now you tread the feeble neck in duſt, 


Yet time and righteous Fove will judge your dreadful 


cauſe. 
But lo, to Sappho's mournful airs 
Deſcends the radiant queen of love ; 
She ſmiles, and aſks what fonder cares 
Her ſuppliant's plaintive meaſures move: 
Why is my faithful maid diſtreſt? 
Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breaſt ? 
Say, flies he? —foon he ſhall purſue: | 
Shuns he thy gifts —be too ſhall give: 
Slights he thy ſorro:vs?—he ſhall grieve, 
And bend him to thy haughty vow. 
But, O Melpomene, for whom 
' Awakes thy golden ſhell again? 
What mortal breath ſhall e' er preſume 
To echo that unbounded ſtrain? 
Majeſtic in the frown of years, | 
Behold the man + of Thebes appears: 


For ſome there are, whoſe mighty frame 0 


In which Ethelwold and Elfrida had been juſt exchanging profeſſions of their mutual fidelity” hoſe 
Alczus of Mitylene, the capital of Leſbos, who fled from his native city to eſcape the operation of t 18 
» and wrote againſt them in his exile thoſe noble invectives which are much applauded by the 
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The hand of Jovr at birth endow'd 
With hopes that mock the gazing crowd; 
As eagles drink the noontide flame, 
While the dim raven beats his weary wings, 
And clamours far below, —Propitious muſe, 
While I ſo late unlock thy ballow'd ſprings, 
And breathe whate'er thy ancient airs infuſe, 
To poliſh Albion's warlike ear 
This long-loſt melody to hear, 
Thy ſweeteſt arts employ; 
As when the winds from ſhore to ſhore. 
Thro? Greece thy lyre's perſuaſive language bore, 
Till towns, and iſles, and ſeas return'd the vocal joy. 
But oft amid the Grzcian throng, 
The looſe-rob'd forms of wild defire 
With lawleſs notes intun'd thy ſong, 
To ſhameful Reps diſſolv'd thy quire. 
O fair, O chaſte, be till with me, 
From ſuch profaner diſcord free: 
While I frequent thy tuneful ſhade, 
No frantic ſhouts of 'Thracian dames, 
No ſatyrs fierce with ſavage flames, 
Thy pleaſing accents ſhall invade. 
ueen of the lyre, in thy retreat, 
| he faireſt flow'rs of Pindus glow; . 
The vine aſpires to crown thy ſeat, 
And myrtles round thy laurel grow. 
Thy (trings attune their varied ſtrain, 
To every pleaſure, every pain, 
Which mortal tribes were born to prove; 
And ſtrait our paſſions riſe or fall, 
As, at the winds imperious call, 

The ocean ſwells, the billows move. f 
When midnight liſtens o'er the ſlumb'ring earth, 
Let me, O muſe, thy ſolemn whiſpers hear: 
When morning ſends her fragrant breezes forth, 
With airy murmurs touch my opening ear. 

And ever watchful at thy fide, 
Let wiſdom's awful ſuffrage guide 
The tenor of thy lay: 
To her of old by Jove was 3 
To judge the various deeds of earth and heav'n; 
*T'was thine by gentle arts to win us to her ſway. 
Oft as from ſtricter hours reſign'd, 
J quit the maze where ſcience toils, 
Do thou refreſh my yielding mind 
With all thy gay, deluſive ſpoils. 
But, O indvlgent, come not nigh. 
The buſy ſteps, the jealous eye, 
Of gainful Care and wealthy Age, 
Whoſe barren ſouls thy joys diſdain, 
And hold as foes to reaſon's reign 
Whomeer thy lovely haunts engage. 
With me, when Mirth's conſenting band, 
Around fair Friendſhip's genial board, 
Invite the heart-awakening hand, 
With me ſalute the Teian chord. 
Or if invok'd at ſofter hours, 
O ſeek with me the bappy bow'rs 
at hear Dioxe's gentle tongue; 
To beauty link'd with virtue's train, 
o love devoid of jealous pain, 
There let the ſapphic lute be rung. 
But when from envy, and from death, to claim 
A hero bleeding for his native land; 


Or, when to nouriſh freedom's veſtal flame, 
I' hear my genius utter his command; 
Nor Theban voice, nor Leſbian lyre 
From thee, O muſe, do I require, 

While my prophetic mind, | 
Conſcious of pow'rs ſhe never knew, 
Aﬀoniſh'd, graſps at things beyond her view, 

Nor by another's fate hath felt herſelf confin'd. 


SECT. III. Of the Elegy. 


62. Tar Elegy is a mournful and . but yet 
ſweet and engaging kind of poem. It was firſt invent - 
ed to bewail the death of a friend; and afterwards uſed 
to expreſs the complaints of lovers, or any other me- 
lancholy ſubject. In proceſs of time, not only matters 
of grief, but joy, wiſhes, prayers, expoſtulations, re- 
proaches, admonitions, and almoſt every other ſubject, 
were admitted into elegy; however, funeral lamenta- 


tions and affairs of love ſeem moſt agreeable to its cha- 
racter. ; 


The plaintive elegy, in mournful tate, 
Diſhevell'd weeps the ſtern decrees-of fate: 
Now paints the lover's torments and delights ; 
Now the nymph flatters; threatens, or invites. 
But be, who would theſe paſſions well expreſs, 
Muſt more of love than poetry poſſeſs. 

I hate thoſe lifeleſs writers whole forc'd fire 
In a cold ftyle deſcribes a hot deſire; 

Who ſigh by rule, and, raging in cold blood, 
Their ſluggiſh muſe ſpur to an am'rous mood. 
Their eeſtaſies infipidly they feign 
And always pine, and fondly hug their chain; 
Adore their priſon, and their ſufferings bleſs; 
Make ſenſe and reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe. 
"Twas not of old in this affected tone, 

That ſmooth Tibullus made his am*rous moan; : 
Or tender Ovid, in melodious ſtrains, 
Of love's dear art the pleaſing rules explains. 
You, who in elegy would juſtly write, 
Conſult your heart; let that alone endite. . 

' [From the French of Deſpreux. J Soanrs.. 


The plan of an elegy, as indeed of all other poems, 
ought to be made before a line is written; or elſe the 


author will ramble in the dark, and his verſes have no 


dependance on each other. No epigrammatic points or 
conceits, none of thoſe fine things which molt people 
are ſo fond of in every fort of poem, can be allowed 
in this, but muſt give place to nobler beauties, thoſe 
of nature and the paſſions. Elegy rejects whatever is 
facetious, fatirical, or majeftic, and is content to be 
plain, decent, and unaffected; yet in this humble ſtate 
is ſhe ſweet and engaging, elegant and attractive. 
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Elegy. 


This poem is adorned with frequent commiſerations, 


complaints, exclamations, addreſſes to things or perſons, 
ſhort and proper digreſſions, alluſions, compariſons, pro- 
ſopopæias or feigned perſons, and ſometimes with ſhort 
deſcriptions. The diAion ought to be free from any 


harſhneſs ; neat, eaſy, perſpicuous, expreſſive of the man- 
ners, tender, and pathetic; and the numbers ſhould be 


ſmooth and flowing, and captivate the car with their uni- 


form ſweetneſs and delicacy. . 


Of elegies on the ſubje& of death, that by Mr Gray, 
written in a country church-yard, is one of the beſt. 


that has appeared in our language, and may be juſtly 


emed - 


Elegy. eſteemed a maſterpiece. But being ſo generally known, And far.from her 'midft taſteleſs grandeur weep | Paſtors, 
it would be ſuperfluous to inſert it here. By warbling fountains lay the penſive head, — 


On the ſubje& of love, we ſhall give an example And, while they murmur, ſtrive in vain to ſleep! 
from the elegies lately publiſhed by Mr Hammond. Der1a alone can pleaſe and never tire, 


Let others boaſt their heaps of . gold, 
And view their fields with waving plenty crown'd, 
"Whom neighb'ring foes in conftant-terror hold, 
And trumpets break their ſlumbers, never ſound: 
While, calmly r, I trifle life away, 
Enjoy ſweet leiſure by my cheerful fire, 
No wanton hope my quiet ſhall betray, 
But cheaply bleſs'd I'Il ſcorn each vaia deſire. 
With timely care T'll ſow my little field, 
And plant my orchard with its maſter's hand; 
Nor bluſh to ſpread the hay, the hook to wield, 
Or range the ſheaves along the ſunny land. 
If late at duſk, while coreleldly TT roam, 
I meet a ſtrolling kid or bleating lamb, 


Under my arm T'll bring the wand'rer home, 


And not a little chide its thoughtlefs dam. 
What joy to hear the: tempeſt: how] in vain, 
And claſp a fearful miftreſs to my breaſt? 
Or lull'd to ſlumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy: ſink at laſt to reſt. 
Or if the-ſun in flaming Leo ride, 
By ſhady rivers indolently ſtray, 
And, with my DTA walking ſide by fide, 
Hear how they murmur, as they glide away. 
What Joy to wind along the cool retreat, 
To ſtop and gaze on DELIA as I go! 
To mingle ſweet diſcourſe with kiſſes ſweet, 
And teach my lovely ſcholar all I know! | 
Thus-pleas'd at heart, and not with fancy's dream, 
In filent happineſs I reſt unknoun; 
Content with what I am, not what 1 ſeem, 
live for Det1a and myſelf alone. 
Ah fooliſh man! who, thus of her poſſeſs'd, 
Could float and wander with ambition's wind, 
And, if his outward trappings ſpoke him bleſt, 
Not heed the fickneſs of his conſcious mind. 
With her I ſcorn the idle breath of praiſe, 
Nor truſt to happineſs that's not our own ; * 
The ſmile of fortune might ſuſpicion raiſe, 
But here I know that I am lov'd alone. 
STANHOPE, in wiſdom as in wit divine, 
May riſe and plead Britannia'e glorious cauſe, 
With fteady reign his eager wit confine, 
While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws. 
Let STAxHorE ſpeak his li ning country's wrong, 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid; 
For her alone I pen my tender ſong, 
Securely fitting in bis friendly ſhade. 
STANHOPE ſhall come, and grace his rural friend; 
Der1a ſhall wonder at her noble gueſt, 


With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 


And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt. 
Her's be the care of all my little train, 
While I with tender indolence am bleſt, 
The favourite ſubject of her gentle reign, 
By love alone diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. 
For her I'll yoke my oxen to the plough, 
In gloomy foreſts tend my lonely ſtock, 
For her a goat-herd climb the mountain's brow, 
And ſleep extended on the naked rock. 
Ab! what avails to preſs the ſtately bed, 


Exceed the paint of thought in true delight; 
With her, enjoyment wakens new defire, | 
And equal rapture glows thro? every night, 
Beauty and worth, alone in her, contend, 
To charm the fancy, and to fix the mind; 
In her, my wife, my miſtreſs, and my friend, 
I taſte the joys of ſenſe and reaſon join'd, 
On her I'll gaze when others loves are o'er, 
And dying preſs her with my clay-cold hand 
Thou weep'lt already, as I were no more, 
Nor can that gentle breaſt the thought withſtand. 
Oh! when I die, my lateſt moments ſpare, 
Nor let thy grief with ſharper torments kill : 
Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing hair; 
Tho? I am dead, my ſoul ſhall love thee till, 
Oh quit the room, oh quit the deatbful bed, 
Or thou wilt die, ſo tender is thy heart! 
Oh leave me, DerLia! ere thou ſee me dead, 
Theſe weeping friends will do thy mournful part. 
Let them, extended on the decent bier, 
Convey the corſe in melancholy ſtate, 
*'Thro? all the village ſpread the tender tear, 
While pitying maids our. wond'rous loves relate. 


Sect. IV. Of the Paftoral. 


63. Tris poem takes its name from the Latin word 


* paſtor, a © thepherd;” the ſubje& of it- being ſome- 


thing in the paſtoral or rural life; and the perſons, or 
interlocutors, introduced in it, either ſhepherds or o- 
ther ruſties. . 

Theſe poems are frequently called eclogues, which 
' fignifies “ ſelect or choice pieces; though ſome ac- 
count for this name in a different manner. They are 
alſo called bucolicks, from 'Burox@®, a herdſman.” 

This kind of poem, when happily executed, gives 
great delight; nor is it a wonder, fince innocence and 
fiiwplicity generally pleaſe: to which let us add, that 
the ſcenes of paſtorals are generally laid in the coun- 
try, where both poet and painter have abundant mat- 
ter for the exerciſe of genius, ſuch as enchanting pro- 
ſpects, purling ſtreams, ſhady groves, euamelled meads, 
flowery lawns, rural amuſements, the bleating of flocks, 
and the muſic.of birds; which is of all melody the 
moſt ſweet and pleaſing, and calls to our mind the wil- 
dom and tafte of Alexander, who, on being importu- 


ned to hear a man that imitated the notes of the night- 


ingale, and was thought a great curioſity, replizd, that 
he had bad the happineſs of hearing the nigbtingale ber- 
„ 8 

The character of the paſtoral conſiſts in ſimplicity, 
brevity, and delicacy; the two firſt render an eclogue 
natural, and the laſt delightful. With reſpect to na 


ture, indeed, we are to conſider, that ab a paſtoral is an 


image of the ancient times of innocence and arne 
ing plainneſs, we are not to deſcribe ſhepherds as the) 
really are at this day, but as they may be conceived 
then to have been, when the beſt of men, and even 
princes, followed the employment. For this reaſon, 3" 
air of piety ſhould run through the whole poem; wh | 
1s viſible in the writings of antiquity. | 

To make it natural with reſpe& to the preſent u6% 
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paſtoral. ſome knowledge in rural affairs ſhould be diſcovered, not diſpute, preferred to all other paſtoral writers. We Paſtoral. 


| 2 

—— and that in ſuch a manner as if it was done by chance ſhall inſert his third idyllium not becauſe it is the beſt, 
rather than by deſign; left by-too much pains to ſeem but becauſe it is within our compaſs. | 
natural, that ſimplicity be deſtroyed from whence ariſes 


a reer To Amaryllis, lovely nymph, I ſpeed | 
the delight; for what is ſo engaging in this kind of Mean . * 2 2 N feed: it 
poeſy procpeus ne: a e er 1 Tityrus Ae with aſſiduous care i 
try life itſelf, as in expoling only the beſt part of v 1a, how os ate Ren ali tat | 
ſhepherd's life, and concealing the misfortunes and mi- Ang of the rid 7 but k P 3 ir, 
ſeries which ſometimes attend it. Beſides, the ſubjeQ 8 1 A br ther: ing s OS oF rn eware. 
muſt contain ſome particular beauty in itſclf, and each G 8 4. * * ave you t Pr ke), nM 
eclogue preſent a ſcene or proſpe& to our view enrich- Where in 2 oth ker crore wl err : 
ed with variety: which variety is in a, great meaſure 2 ra, 3 Wa 4 2 Ae. ; A gone king 
obtained by frequent compariſons drawn from the moſt I on 5 an 0 bv 2 7 3 
agreeable objects of the country ; by interrogations to 8⁴ 1 „affe 0 57 ry 1 3 . * , 
things inanimate z by ſhort and beautiful digreſſions 44 10 p Jifo) * R. lobt? 
and by elegant turns on the words, which render the The, 4 wr orm I P ares, + 1 your light! 

_— more - and A 2 this * us add, Her 2 k 3 bags Uo is The view, 
that the connections mu e neghgent, the narra- * 0 
_ and deſcriptions ſhort, and the periods con- W Abe 3 * 8 grew. 
ciſe. | * "One 

Riddles, parables, proverbs, antique phraſes, and ſu- E ebe re rr oo 3 

perſtitious fables, are fit materials to be intermixed with And one vo acatle Sits for en Aa * 
this kind of poem. They are here, when properly ap- Oh 4— * 4 by As . Mars 3 
plied, very ornamental; and the more ſo, as they give a key W Hr Bas ere, * 4 bes pO 
our modern compoſitions the air of the ancient manner To 8 5 bee that 4 Tn * 
of writing. ä , , 

The Aye of the paſtoral ought to be humble, yet wins” 2 ON „ a7 coder ay 
purez neat, but not florid; eaſy, and yet lively: and A8 Thr 0 5 Fes y tes 
* > | , 

m_—_ 4 and ought A lioneſs ſure ſuckled the fell chi, 
never much to exceed 100 lines; for we are to conſi- N with bis brothers nurſt him in the wild; 
der that the ancients made theſe ſort of compoſitions o me. his ſcorching flames inceſſant prey, 
their amuſement, and not their bufineſs: but however 2 1 mY an, and 2 . e 4 
ſhort they are, every eclogue mult contain a plot or fat, r 1 —_ S K* art, 
fable, which muſt be fimple and one; but yet ſo ma- With Ula Kis 3 this 2 * * eee 
vaged as to admit of ſhort digreſſions. Virgil has al- „ — — Life. a 
ways obſerved this We ſhall give the plot or ar- . cy digract ' 3 5 L P . 
gument of his firſt paſtoral as an example. Melibœus, A. Our 1corn Grttracts-me, and will make me tear 
an unfortunate ſhepherd, is introduced with Tityrus, one The flow'ry crown I wove for you to wear, 
in mere fortunate circumſtances ; the former addreſſes the Where roſes mingle with the iry-wreath, 
complaint of his ſufering! and baniſhment to the latter, N f N herbs N bert = __ 
wh9 enjoys his flocks and folds in the midſt of the public N 105 85 1 n n þ une 
calamity, and therefore expreſſes his gratitude to the be- Nor 16s my fOrrows, nor wir Near of A wr Abbe 

fator from whom this favour flowed: but Melibœus ac- In doff my garments, fince J needs mult die, 5 


— 


cuſes fortune, civil wars, and bids adieu to his native And from yon rock, that points its ſummit high, 
country. This is therefore a dialogue. ' Where patient Alpis ſnares the finny fry, 
But we are to obſerve, that the poet is not always I'll leap, and, though perchance I riſe again, 
obliged to make his eclogue allegorical, and to have You'll laugh to ſee me plunging in the main. 
real perſons repreſented by the fictitious characters in- By a prophetic poppy-lcaf I found 
iroduced; but is in this reſpe& entirely at his own li- Your chang'd affection, for it gave no ſound 
berty. Though in my hand firuck hollow as it lay, 
Nor does the nature of the poem require it to be al- But quickly wither'd like your love away. i 
weys carried on by way of dialogue; for a ſhepherd An old witch brought fad tidings to my cars, 
may with propriety ſing the praiſes of his love, com- She who tells fortunes with the ſieve and ſheers; 
plain of her inconſtancy, lament her abſence, her death, For leaſing barley in my fields of late, 
Le. and addreſs himſelf to groves, hills, rivers, and She told me, I ſhould love, apd you ſhould hate! 
lach like rural objects, even when alone. | For you my care a milk-white goat ſupply'd, 
We ſhall now give an example from each of thoſe Two wanton kids run friſking at her fide; 
zuthors who have eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves Which oft the uut-brown maid, Erithacis, | 
by this manner of writing, and introduce them in the Has begg'd, and paid before-hand with a kiſs; - 
Order of time in which they were written. And fince you thus my ardent paſſion flight, 
bz. Theocritus, who was the father or inventor of Her's they ſhall be before to · morrow night. 
Oo ry of poetry, has been deſervedly eſteemed by Aka or fp TY it _ 1 
4e delt critics; ; Perhaps I ſoon ſhall ſee the nymph 1 love; 
Vor. VIII. and by ſome, n judgment we can P 35 N n 
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* Paſtoral. Beneath yon pine Fll fing diſtinct and clear, 
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Perhaps the fair my tender notes ſhall hear; 

Perhaps may pity my melodious moan; 

She is not metamorphos'd into ſtone. 
Hippomenes, provok'd by noble ſtrife, 

To win a miſtreſs, or to loſe his life, 

Threw golden fruit in Atalanta's way: 

The bright temptation caus'd the nymph to ſtay ; 

She look'd, ſhe languiſh'd, all her ſoul took fire, 

She plung'd into the gulph of deep defire, 
To Pyle from Othrys ſage Melampus came, 

He drove the lowing herd, yet won the dame; 

Fair Pero bleſt his brother Bias' arms, 

And in a virtuous race diffus*d unfading charms. 
Adonis fed his cattle on the plain, 

And ſea-born Venus lov'd the rural ſwain 

She mourn'd him wounded in the fatal chace, 

Nor dead diſmiſs'd him from her warm embrace. 

Though young Endymion was by Cynthia bleſt, 

I envy nothing but bis laſting reſt. 


Ceres once ſaw, and bleft the happy ſwain 

With pleaſures too divine for ears profane. 
My head grows giddy, love affects me ſore; 

Yet you regard not; fo I'll fing no more 

Here will I put a period to my care— | 

Adieu, falſe nymph, adieu, ungrateful fair: 

Stretch'd near the grotto, when Ive breath'd my laſt, 

My corſe will give the wolves a rich repalt, 

As ſweet to them as honey to your taſte, 


Jaſion lumb*'ring on the Cretan plain ? 


65. Virgil ſucceeds Theocritus, from whom he has 
in ſome places copied, and always imitated with ſucceſs. 
As a ſpecimen of bis manner, we ſhall introduce his firſt 
paſtoral, which is generally allowed to be the moſt per- 


fect. 
MEeLl1Boteus and TiTyRUsS. 


Mel. Beneath the ſhade which beechen boughs diffuſe, 


You, Tityrus, entertain your ſylvan muſe. 
Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home; 
While ftretch'd at eaſe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the ſhady groves. 

Tit. Theſe bleflings, friend, a deity beſtow'd; 
For never can I deem him leſs than god. 

The tender firftlings of my woolly breed 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed, | 

He gave me kine to graze the flow'ry plain, 
And ſo my pipe renew'd the rural ſtrain. 

Mel. I envy not your fortune; but admire, 
That while the raging ſword and wafteful fire 
Deftroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 
No hoſtile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far diffrent is my fate; my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes: 
And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 
The hope and promiſe of my falling fold, 

My loſs by dire portents the gods foretold ; 
For, had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon riven oak, the faireſt on the green, 

And the hoarſe raven on the blaſted bough 


By croaking from the left preſag'd the coming blow. 


Fawkes. , 


Nor fear a rot from tainted company. 


But tell me Tityius, what heav'nly pow'r I 
— your fortunes in that fatal hour? | Paſtor, 

Tit. Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rom 
Like Mantua, where ne market-days => come, y 
And thitlier drive our tender lambs. from home. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams'expreſs; 
And fo the great I meaſur'd bythe leſs; 


But country-towns, compar'd with her, appear 
Like ſhrubs when lofty cypreſſes are near. 


Mel. What great occaſion call'd you hence to Rome? 
Tit. Freedom, which came at length, tho' flow tocome: 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin | 
Till my black hairs were chang'd vpon my chin. 
Nor Amaryllis would vouchſafe a look, 
Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 
Till then a helplcſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain, 
I ſought not freedom, nor aſpir*'d to gais: | 
Tho' many a victim from my folds was bought, 


J 


And many a cheeſe to country markets brought, - 


Yet all the little that I got I ſpent, 
And til} return'd as empty as I went. 
Mel. We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miftreſs mourn, 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return; 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long, 
For whom fo late th' ungather'd apples hung: 
But now the wonder ceaſes, fince I ſee | 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee : 
For thee the bubbling ſprings appear'd to mourn, 
And whiſp'ring pines made vows for thy return. 
Tit. What ſhould I do? while here I was enchain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd 
Nor could I hope in any place but there 
To find a god fo preſent to my pray'r. 
There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 
He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed _ 
My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks to feed. 
Mel. O fortunate old man! whoſe farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your paios, 
Though ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring plains, 
Tho' here the marſhy grounds approach your fields 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. : 
Your teeming ewes ſhall no ſtrange meadows try, 


Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees [ bees: 
Is Fraught with flow'rs, the flow'rs are fraught with 
The buſy bees, with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain, 
Iavite to gentle ſleep the Jab'ring ſwain: 
While from the neighb'ring rock with rural ſongs 
The pruner's voice the * dream prolongs ; 
Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 

Tit. Th inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
And fiſh on ſhore and ſtags in air ſhall range, 
The baniſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink; 
Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, \ 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. | 

Mel. But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing zone; 
And ſome to fair Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold ; 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd, 
A race of men from all the world disjoin'd. 
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From other ſhades hath wean'd my 4 min 
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o! muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn ?, 1 x'77 

Nor after length of rolling years return? 

Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 

No more our b6uſes and our homes to ſee ? 

Or ſhall we mount again the rural throne, | 

And rule the country, kingdoms once our own ? 

Did we for theſe barbarians plant and fow, 

On theſe, on theſe, our happy fields beſtow ? 

Good heav'n, what dire effects from civil diſcord flow! 

Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine; 

The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 

Farewel my paſtures, my paternal ſtock, 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 

The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme ; 

No more extended in the grot below, 

Shall ſee you browzing on the mountain's brow 

The prickly ſhrubs, and after on the bare 

Lean down the deep abyſs and hang in air! 

No more my ſheep fall lip the morning dew 3 

No more my ſong ſhall pleaſe the rural crew: 

Adieu, my tuneful pipe! and all the world, adieu! 
Ti. This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 

Cheſnuts and curds and cream-ſhall be your fare : 

The carpet-ground ſhall be with leaves o'er-ſpread, 

And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head: 

For ſee yon ſunny hill the ſhade extends, 

And curling ſmoke ffbm cottages aſcends. 

DzvyDen. 


66. Spenſer was the firſt of our countrymen, who 
acquired any conſiderable reputation by this method 
of writing. We ſhall inſert his ſixth eclogue, or that 
for June, which is allegorical, as will be ſeen by the 


ARGUMENT. * Hobbinol, from a deſcription of the 
pleaſures of the place, excites Colin to the enjoyment of 
them. Colin declares himſelf incapable of delight, by 
reaſon of his ill ſucceſs in love, and his loſs of Roſa- 
lind, who had treacherouſly forſaken him for Menal- 
cas, another ſhepherd. - By Tityrus (mentioned before 
in Spenſer's ſecond-eclogue, and again in the twelfth) 
1s plainly meant Chaucer, whom the author ſometimes 
profeſſed to imitate. In the perſon of Colin, is repre- 
ſented the author himſelf ; and Hobbinol's inviting 
him to leave the bill country, ſeems to allude to his 
leaving the North, where, as is mentioned in his life, 
be had for ſome time refided.” 


Hob. Lo! Colin, here the place, whoſe pleaſant « 
: 
Tell me, what wants me here, to work de 
The ſimple air, the gentle warbling wind, 
So calm, ſo cool, as nowhere elſe I find: 
The grally ground with dainty daifies dight, 
The bramble-buſh, where birds of every kind 
0 th? water's fall their tunes attemper right. 
Col. O! happy Hobbinol, I bleſs thy ſtate, 
That paradiſe haſt found which Adam loſt, 
Here wander may thy flock early or late, 
thouten dread of wolves to been ytoſt ; 
Thy lovely lays here mayſt thou Freely boaſt ? 
ut 1, unhappy man! whom cruel fate, 
And anpry Gods, purſue from coalt to coaſt, 
an nowhere find to ſhroud my luckleſs pate. 


Hob. Then if by me thou liſt adviſed be, 


ight ? 
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Forſake the ſoil that ſo doth thee bewitch': - 
Leave me thoſe hills, where harbroughnis to ſee, 
Nor holly-buſh, nor brere, nor winding ditch ; 
And to the dales reſort, where ſhepherds rich, 
And fruitful flocks been every where to ſee : 
Here no night-ravens lodge, more black than pitch, 
Nor elviſh ghoſts, nor ghaſtly owls do flee. 
But friendly fairies met with many graces, 
And light-foot nymphs can chace the ling'ring night, 
With heydeguies, and trimly trodden traces; 
Whilſt bers nine, which dwell on Parnaſs' height, 
Do make them muſic, for their more delight ; 
And Pan himſelf to kiſs their cryſtal faces, 
Will pipe and dance, when Phaobe ſhineth bright: 
Such peerleſs pteaſures have we in theſe places. 
Col. And I, whillt youth, and courſe of careleſs years, 
Did let me walk withouten links of love, 
In-ſuch delights did joy amongſt my peers : 
Bur riper age fach pleaſures doth reprove, 
My fancy eke from former follies move 
To ſtrayed ſteps: for time in paſſing wears 
(As garments doen, which waren old above) 
And draweth new delights with hoary hairs. . 
Though couth I fing of love, and tune my pipe 
Unto my plantive pleas in verſes made: 
Though would I ſeek for queen-apples unripe 
To give-my Roſalind, and in ſommer ſhade 
Dight gawdy girlonds was my common trade, 
To crown her golden locks : but years more ripe, 
And loſs of her, whoſe love as life I wayde, 
Thoſe weary wanton toys away did wipe. 
Hob. Colin, to hear thy rhymes and roundelays, 
Which thou wert wont on waſteful hills to ſing, 
I more delight, than lark in ſommer days: 
Whoſe echo made the neighbour groves to ring, 
And taught the birds, which in the lower ſpring 
Did ſhroud-in ſhady leaves from ſunny rays, 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cheriping, 
Or hold their peace, for ſhame of thy ſweet lays. 
I ſaw Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tamburins forego, 
And from the fountain, where they ſate around, 
Ren after haſtily thy ſilver ſound. | 
But when they came, where thou thy kill didſt ſhow, 
They drew aback, as half with ſhame confound, 
Shepherd to ſee, them in their art out · go. 
Col. Of moſes, Hobbinol, I con no Re, 
For they been daughters of the higheſt Jove, 
And holden ſcorn of homely ſhepherds quill : 
For fith I heard that Pan with Phoebus ſtrove 
Which him to much rebuke and danger drove, 
I gever liſt preſume to Parnaſsꝰ hill, 
But piping low, in ſhade of lowly grove, 
I play to pleaſe myſelf, albeit ill. 
Nought weigh I, who my ſong doth praiſe or blame, 
Ne ſtrive to win renown, or pals the reſt :; = 
With ſhepherds fits not follow ying fame, 
But feed his flocks in fields, where falls him beſt. 
I wot my rimes been rough, and rudely dreſt; 
The fitter they, my careful caſe to frame: 
Enough is me to paint out my vnreſt, 
And pour my piteous plaints out in the ſame. 
The God of ſhepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make: 
| 35 N 2 He, 
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Paſtoral He, whilſt he lived, was the ſovereign head 
Of. ſhepherds all, that been with love ytake. 
Well couth he wail his woes, and lightly flake 
The flames which love within his heart had bred, 
And tell us merry tales, to keep us wake, 
The while our ſheep about us ſafely fed. 
Now. dead he is, and lieth wrapt in lead, 
(O why ſhould death on him ſuch outrage ſhow!) 
And all his paſſing ſkill with him is fled, 
The fame whereof doth daily greater grow. 
But if on me ſome little drops would flow 
Of that the ſpring was in his learned hed, 
I ſoon would learn theſe woods to wail my woe, 
And teach the trees their trickling tears to ſhed.  » 
Then ſhould my plaints, caus'd of diſcourteſee, 
As meſſengers of this my painful flight, 
Fly to my love, wherever that ſhe be, 
And pierce her heart with point of worthy wight 
As ſhe deſerves, that wrought ſo deadly ſpight. 
And thou, Menalcas, that by treachery 5, 
Did underfong my laſs to wax fo light, 
Sbould'ſt well be known for ſuch thy villany. 
But fince I am not, as I wiſh I were, 
Ye gentle ſhepherds, which your flocks do feed, 
Whether on hills or dales, or other where, 
Bear witneſs all of this ſo wicked deed ; 
And tell the laſs, whoſe flower is woxe a weed, 
And favlileſs faith is turn'd to faithleſs ſeere, | 
That ſhe the trueſt ſhepherd's heart made bleed, 
That lives on earth, and loved her moſt dear. 
Hob. O! careful Colin, I lament thy caſe, 
Thy tears would make the hardeft flint to flow ! 
Ah! faithleſs Roſalind, and void of grace, 
'That art the root of all this rueful woe ! 
But now is time, I gueſs, homeward to go; 
Then riſe, ye bleſſed flocks, and home apace, 
Leſt night with ſtealing ſteps do you foreſlo, 
And wet your tender lambs that by you trace. 


G7. By the following eclogue the reader will per- 
ceive that Mr Philips has, in imitation of Spencer, 
preſerved in his paſtorals many antiquated words, 
which, though they are diſcarded from polite conver- 
ſation, may naturally be ſuppoſed fil] to have place 
among the ſhepherds and other rufticks in the coun- 
try. We have made choice of his ſecond eclogue, be- 
cauſe it is brought home to his own buſineſs, and con- 
tains a complaint againſt thoſe who had ſpoken ill of 

him and his writings. 


THENOT, Colinert. 


Th. Is it not Colinet I loneſome ſee 
Leaning with folded arms againſt the tree ? 
Or is it age of late bedims my fight ? 
*Tis Colinet, indeed, in woful plight. 
Thy cloudy look, wby melting into tears, 
Unſeemly, now the ſky ſo bright appears? 
Why in this mournful manner art thou found, 
Unthankful lad, when all things ſmile around? 
Or hear'ft not lark and linnet jointly fing, 
Their notes blithe-warbling to ſalute the ſpring ? 
Co. Tho' blithe their notes, not ſo my wayfard fate; 
Nor lark would fing, nor linnet, in my ftate, 
Each creature, Thenot, to his taſk is born; 
As they to mirth and muſic, I to mourn. 


I The riven trunk feels not th” approach of ſpring ; 
Nor birds among the Jeafleſs branches fing: 


When ſhall I ſee my hut, the ſmall abode 


. ran n 
Waking, at midnight, I my woes renew, % Pit 
My tears oft mingling with the falling dew. — 

Th, Small cauſe, I ween, has luſty youth 0 plaio ; 
Or who may then the weight of eld ſuſtain, - _ | 
When every flackening nerve begins to fail, 
And the load prefſeth as our days prevail? ©, 
Yet, though with years my body downward tend, 
As trees beneath their fruit in autumn bend, 
Spite of my ſnowy head and icy veins, 
My mind a cheerful temper ſtill retains : | 
And why ſhould man, miſhap what will, repine, 
Sour every {weet, and mix with tears his wine? 
But tell me then; it may relieve thy wo, 
To let a friend thine inward ailment know. + 

Co. Idly 'twill waſte thee, Thenot, the whole day 
Sbould'ſt thou give ear to all my grief can ſay, : 
Thine ewes will wander; and the heedleſs lambs, 
In loud complaints, require their abſent dams. 

Th. See Lightfoot; he ſhall tend them cloſe: and I, 
Twen whiles, a- croſs the plain will glance mine eye. 

Co. Where to begin I know not, where to end. 
Does there one ſmiling hour my youth attend ? 
Though few my days, as well my follies ſhow, 
Yet are thoſe days all clouded o'er with wo: 
No happy gleam of ſunſhine doth appear, 
My low'ring ſky and wint'ry months to cheer, 
My piteous plight in yonder naked tree, 
Which bears the thunder-ſcar, too plain I ſee : 
Quite deſtitute it ſtands of ſhelter kind, 
The mark of ſtorms, and ſport of every wind : 


1 


No more, beneath thy ſhade, ſhall ſhepherds throng 
With jocund tale, or pipe, or pleaſing ſong. 

III. fated tree! and more ill-fated I! 

From thee, from me, alike the ſhepherds fly. 

Th. Sure thou in hapleſs hour of time waſt born, 
When blightoing mildews ſpoil the riſing corn, 

Or blaſting winds o'er blofſom'd hedge-rows paſs, 
To kill the promis'd fruits, and ſcorch the graſs; 
Or when the moon, by wizard charm'd, foreſhows, 
Blood-ſtzin'd in foul eclipſe, impending woes. 
Untimely born, ill luck betides thee ſtill. 

Go. And can there, Thenot, be a greater ill? 

Th. Nor fox, nor wolf, nor rot among our ſheep: 
From theſe good ſhepherd's care his flock may keep: 
Againſt ill-luck, alas! all forcaſt fails; | 
Nor toil by day, nor watch by night, avails. 

Co. Ah me, the while! ah me, the lockleſs day! 
Ah luckleſs lad! befits me more to ſay. ; 
Unhappy hour! when freſh in youthful bud, 

I left, Sabrina fair, thy ſilv'ry flood. 

Ah, filly I! more filly than my ſheep, 

Which on thy flow'ry banks I wont to keep. 
Sweet are thy banks; oh, when ſhall I once more, 
With raviſh'd eyes review thine amell'd ſhore? 
When, in the cryſtal of thy waters, ſcan 

Each feature faded, and my colour wan ? 


Myſelf did raiſe and cover o'er with ſod ? 
Small though it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet is there room for peace, and me, to dwell. 
Th. And what enticement charm'd thee, far away» 
From thy lov'd home, and led thy heart aftray ? a 
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Co. A lewd debre ſtrange lands, and ſwains, to know, 


—— Ah me! that ever I ſhould covet woe. | 
With wand'ring feet unbleſt, and fond of fame, 
I ſought I know not what beſides a name. 


Th. Or, ſooth to ſay, did'ſt thou not hither rome 


In ſearch of gains more plenty than at home ? 
A rolling tone is, ever, bare of mols ; 
Aud, to their coſt, green years old proverbs croſs. 


Co. Small need there was, in random ſearch of gain, 


To drive my pining flock athwart the plain, 

To diſtant Cam. Fine gain at length, I trow, 
To hoard up to myſelf ſuch deal of woe! 

My ſheep quite ſpent through travel and ill fare, 
And like their keeper ragged grown and bare, 
The damp cold green ſward for my nightly bed, 
And ſome flaunt willow's trunk to reſt my head. 
Hard is to bear of pinching cold the pain ; 

And hard is want to the unpractis'd fwain 

But neither want, nor pinching cold, is hard, 
To blaſting ſtorms of calumny compar'd : 
Unkind as hail it falls; the pelting ſhow'r 
Deſtroys the tender herb and budding flow'r. 


Th. Slander we ſhepherds count the vileſt wrong: 


And what wounds ſorer than an evil tongue? 


Co. Untoward lads, the wanton imps of ſpite, 


Make mock of all the ditties I endite. 

In vain, O Colinet, thy pipe, ſo ſhrill, 

Charms every vale, and gladdens every hill: 

Ia vain thou ſeek'ſt the coverings of the grove, 

In the cool ſhade to fing the pains of love : 

Sing what thou wilt, ill-nature will prevail; 

And every elf hath ſkill enough to rail. 

But yet, though poor and artleſs be my vein, 

Menaleas ſeems to like my fimple ſtrain: 

And, while that he delighteth in my ſong, 

Which to the good Menalcas doth belong, 

Nor night, nor day, ſhall my rude muſic ceaſe ;- 

I aſk no more, ſo I Menalcas pleaſe. | 
Th. Menalcas, lord of theſe fair fertile plains, 

Preſerves the ſheep, and o'er the ſhepherds reigns :- 

For him our yearly wakes and feaſts we hold, 

And chooſe the faireſt firfilings from the fold; 

He, good to all, who good deſerves, ſhall give 

Thy flock to feed, and thee at eaſe to live, 

Shall curb the malice of unbridled tongues, 

And bounteouſly reward thy rural ſongs. 


Co. Firſt, then, ſhall ligbtſome birds forget to fly, 


he briny ocean turn to paſtures dry, 
And every rapid river ceaſe to flow, 
Ere T unmindful of Menalcas grow. 

Th. This night thy care with me forget, and fold 
Thy flock with mine, to ward th' injurious cold. 
New milk, and clouted cream, mild cheeſe and curd, 


ith ſome remaining fruit of laſt year's hoard, 


Shall be our ev'ning fare; and, for the night, 
Sweet herbs and moſs, which gentle ſleep invite: 
And now hehold the ſun's departing ray, 

Oer vonder hill, the ſign of ebbing day: 


th ſongs the jovial hinds return from plow ; 


nd unyok'd heifers, loitering homeward, low. 


68. Mr Pope's Paſtorals next appeared, but in a 


for 


different dreſs from thoſe of Spenſer and Phillips ; 


he has diſcarded all antiquated words, drawn his 


*UN3 more modern and polite, and made his numbers 


For her, the lilies hang their htad and die. 
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exquiſitely harmonious : his eclogues therefore may Paſtoral. 
be called better poems, but not better paſtoral We ——— 
ſhall inſert the eclogue he has inſcribed to Mr Wycherly 


the beginning of which is in imitation of Virgil's firit 
paltoral. 


Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading beech diſplays, 
Hylas and Ægon ſung their rural lays: 
This mourn'd a faithleſs, that aa abſent love, 
And Delia's name and Doris fill'd the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring ; 
Hylas and Ægon's rural lays I ſing. 
Thou, whom the nine with Plautus' wit inſpire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire: 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour charms, 
Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms! 
Oh, ſkill'd in nature! ſee the hearts of ſwains, 
Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. 
Now ſetting Phoebus ſhone ſerenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were ſtreak'd with purple light; 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan, 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 
To Delia's car the tender notes convey, 
As ſome fad turtle his loſt love deplores, 
Aud with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores ;- 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! 
For her, the feather'd quires neglect their ſong ;. 
For her, the limes their pleaſing ſhades deny; 


Ye flow'rs, that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 
Ve birds, that left by ſummer ceafe to ſing, 
Ye trees, that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love ? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away! 
Curs'd be the fields that cauſe my Delia's Ray : 
Fade ev'ry bloſſom, wither evry tree, 

Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all but ſhe. 
What I have ſaid ? where'er my Delia flies, 
Let ſpriog attend, and ſudden flow'rs ariſe ;. 
Let opening roſes knotted oaks adorn, 
And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along ! 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their evening ſong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And fireams to murmur, ere I-ceaſe to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 

Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſunſhine to bee, 

Are half ſo charming as thy fight to me. 

Go, gentle gales,. and bear my ſighs away! 

Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay? 

Thro' rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds ; 

Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind! 

Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 

She comes, my Delia comes! — now ceaſe, my lay; 

And ceaſe, ye gales, to bear my fighs away! | 
Next Egon ſung, while Windſor groves admir'd; 

Rehearſe, ye muſes, what yourſclves inſpir d. 
Reſound ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain ! 

Of perjur's Doris, dying I complain: _ 
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P O E 


Paſtoral. Here where the mountains, leſs'ning as they riſe, 
w— Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies ; 


While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat 
While curling ſmokes from village-tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet ſhades plide o'er the duſky green. 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay ! 
Beneath yon poplar oft we paſs'd the day: 
Oft on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, | 
While ſhe with garlands hung the bending boughs : 
The garlands fade, the boughs are worn away; 
So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain! 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain; 
No golden fruits in loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine; 
Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove : 
Juſt Gods ! ſhall all things yield returns but love ? 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 
The ſhepherds cry, Thy flocks are left a prey. 
Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Who loſt my heart, while I preſerv'd my ſheep ? 
Pan came, and afſk'd, what magic caus'd my ſmart, 


Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart? 


What eyes but hers, alas ! have pow'r to move? 

And is there magic but what dwells in love? 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrains ! 
Till fly from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plains. —— 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 

Forſake mankind, and all the world but love! 
I know thee, love! wild as the raging main, + 
More fell than tygers on the Libyan plain: 


Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails-torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 


Reſound, ye bills, reſound my mournful lay! - 
Farewel, ye woods, adieu the light of day! 


One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains. 


No more, ye hills, no more reſound my ftrains ! 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds till th' approach of night, 


The ſkies yet bluſhing with departing light, 


When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had lengthen'd ev'ry ſtiade. 


To theſe paſtorals, which are written agreeably to 
the taſte of antiquity, and the rules above preſcribed, 
we ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin another that may be 
called burleſque paſtoral, wherein the ingenious author, 

r Gay, has ventured to deviate from the beaten 


road, and deſcribed the ſhepherds and ploughmen 


of our own time and country, inftead of thoſe of 
the Golden Age, to which the modern critics confine 


the paſtoral. His fix paſtorals, which he calls the 


* Shining 


or bright 
ſky. 
$ Scarce, 


1 Early, 


Shepherd's Week, are a beautiful and lively repreſenta- 
tion of the manners, cuſtoms, and notions of our 
ruſtics, We ſhall inſert the firſt of them, entitled, 
The Squabble, wherein two clowns try to out-do each 
other in ſinging the praiſes of their ſweet- hearts, leaving 
it to a third to determine the controverſy. The per- 


Tons named are Lobbin Clout, Cuddy, and Cloddipele. 


Lob. Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake; 
No throſtle ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen “ invokes; 
No damſel yet the ſwelling udder ſtrokes ; 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant g the dawn appear; 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cott ſo rear + ? 


When 


This pouch, that's tied with tape of reddeſt hue, 


That cer at wake delightſome gambol play d: 


Cud. Ah Lobbin Clout! I ween t my plight is gueſi; Baden 
For he that loves, a firanger is to 1M. fem 
If ſwains belye not, thou. haſt E the ſmart, ; 
And Blouzalinda's miſtreſs of thy heart. | 
This rifing rear betokeneth well thy mind ; 
Thoſe arms are folded for thy Blouzalind. 

And well, I trow, our piteous plights agree; 
Thee Blouzalinda ſmites, Buxoma me. 

Lob. Ah Blouzalind ! I love thee more by half, 
Than deer their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf, 
Woe worth the tongue, may bliſters ſore it 
That names Buxoma Blouzalind withal ! | 

Cud. Hold, witleſs Lobbin Clout, I thee adviſ, 
Left bliſters ſore on thy own tongue ariſe. 
Lo yonder Cloddipole, the blithſome ſwain, 

The wiſeſt lout of all the neighb'ring plain! 

From Cloddipole we learnt to read the ſkies, 

To know when hail will fall, or winds ariſe. 

He taught us erſt “ the heifer's tail to view, | Formal 
Fuck aloft, that ſhow'rs would ſtraight enſue; 

He firſt that uſeful ſecret did explain, 10 

That pricking corns foretold the gath'ring rain. 

When ſwallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. 

Let Cloddipole then-hear ns twain rehearſe, 

And praiſe his ſweet-heart in alternate verſe. 

I' wager this ſame oaken ſtaff with thee, 

That Cloddipole ſhall give the prize to me. 

Lob. See this tobacco-pouch, that's lin*d with hair, 
Made of the ſkin of ſleekeſt fallow-deer-: 


I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. 
Cud. Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting ſlouch; 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. | 
Cob. My Blouzalinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. 
Fair is the king - cup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daily that befide her grows; 
Fair is the gilly-flow'r of gardens ſweet, 
Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet: 
But Blouzalind's than gilly-flow'r more fair, 
Than daiſy, marygold, or king-cup rare. 
Cud. My brown Buxoma is the feateſt maid 


Clean as young lambkins, or the gooſe's down, 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. 

The witleſs lamb may ſport upon the plain, 

The friſking kid delight the gaping {wan 3 

The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 

And my cur Tray play defteſt + feats around: 

But neither lamb, nor kid, nor calf, nor Tray. 

Dance like Buxoma on the firſt of May. 
Lob. Sweet is my toil when Blouzalind is near; 

Of her bereft, 'tis winter all the year. | 

With her no-ſultry ſummer's heat I know ; 

In winter, when ſhe's nigh, with love I glow- 

Come, Blouzalinda, eaſe thy ſwain's defire, 

My ſummer's ſhadow, and my winter's fire! 
Cud. As with Buxoma once I work'd at hay, 

E'en noon-tide labour ſeem'd an holiday; 

And holidays, if haply ſhe were gone, 

Like worky-days I wiſh'd would ſoon be done. ll 

Eftſoons 4, O e kind, my love repays ' 

And all the year ſhall then be holiday. 


Lth. 
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paſtoral, Lob. As Blouzslinda, in a gameſome mood, 
_— — Behind a hay- cock loudly laughing Rood, - 
I (lily ran and ſnatch'd a hafty kils ; 
She wip'd her lips, nor took it much amiſs, 
Believe me, Cuddy, while I'm bold to ſay, 
Her breath was ſweeter than the ripen'd hay. 

Cud. As my Buxoma, in a morning fair, 
With gentle finger ſtroak'd her milky care, 
Waggilly I quaintly ® {tote a kiſs; at firſt, *tis true, 
She frown'd, yet after granted one or two. 
Lobbin, I ſwear, beheve who will my vows, 
Her breath by far excell'd the breathing cow's. 
Lob. Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen burter's dear, 
Of Iriſh ſwains potatoes are the cheer ; 
Oats for their feafts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzalind: 
While ſhe loves turnips, butter III deſpiſe, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoes prize. 
Cud. In good roaſt-beef my landlord ſticks his knife, 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife; 
Pudding our parſon eats, the ſquire loves hare ; 
Bat white-pot thick is my Buxoma's fare. 
While ſhe loves white-pot, capon ne'er ſhall be,. 
Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 
Lob. As once I play'd at blind-man's buff, it hapt 
About my eyes the towel thick was wrapt : 
I miſs'd the ſwains, and ſeiz'd on Blouzalind; 
True ſpeaks that ancient proverb, Love is blind. 
Cud. As at hot-cockles. once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown ; 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 
Quick role, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. 
Lob. On two near elms, the ſlacken'd cord I hung; 
Now high, now low, my Blouzalinda ſwung : 
With the rude wind her rumpled garment vs. 
And ſhow'd her taper leg and ſcarlet hoſe. 
Cud. Acrois the fallen oak the plank I laid, 
And myſelf poisd againſt the tott'ring maid :. 
High leapt the plank, and down Buxoma fell; 
I ſpy d —but faithful ſweethearts never tell. 

Loeb. This riddle, Cuddy, if thou canſt, explain, 
This wily riddle puzzles ev'ry ſwain : 
What flow'r is that which bears the virgin's name, 
Miryg:1d. The richeſt metal joined with the ſame * ? 
Cud. Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
Il trankly own thee for a tuaning wight : 
What flow'r is that which royal bonour craves, 
Adjoin the virgin, and tis ftrown on graves ? 
Cled. Forbear, contending louts, give o'er your trains; 
An oaken ſteff each merits for his pains. 
But ſee the ſun- beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goodman Hodge's barn, 
Your herds for want of water ſtand a-dry ; 
They're weary of your ſongs—and ſo am I. 


We have given the rules uſually laid down for paſto- 
ral writing, and exhibited ſome examples which were 
written on this plan; but we have to obſerve, that 
this poem may ſometimes partake of more dignity, 
and aſpire even to the ſublime, without deviating from 
nature and right reaſon. The ſublime which ariſes 
from tumults, wars, and what are too often falſcly 
called great actions, the paftoral abhors; but that 
which 1s blended with the tender and pathetic may be 
introduced with propriety and elegance. And indeed 
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if we conſider that the firſt ſhepherds were many of Didattic. 
them princes, (for that Abrabam, Moſes, and David, 
were ſuch, we have the teſtimony of the Scriptures), 
it will ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary that ſuch pains 
ſhould have been taken to exclude the ſublime from 
paſtoral writing ; and we ſhall be inclined to admit 
Virgil's Pollio, the Song of Solomon, and Pope's Meſ- 


ab, as paſtorals, till better reaſons are offered to the 


contrary than have yet appeared: for the true cha- 
racteriſtie of paſtoral, and what diſtinguiſhes it fro 
other writings, is its ſole confinement to rural affai 
and if this be obſerved, it can lofe nothing of its na- 
ture by any elevation of ſentiment or diction. 


SECT. V. Of Didattic or Preceptive Poetry. 


69. Tur method of writing precepts in verſe, and 
embelliſhing them with the graces of poetry, had its 
riſe, we may ſuppoſe, from a due conſideration of the 
frailties and perverſeneſs of human nature; and was 
intended to engage the affections, in order to improve 
the mind and amend the heart. 

Didactie or preceptive poetry, has been uſually em- 
ployed either to illuſtrate and explain our moral duties, 
our philoſophical inquiries, our buſineſs and pleaſures ;. 
or in teaching the art of criticiſm or poetry itſelf. It 
may be adapied, however, to any other ſubject; and 
may in all caſes, where inftruQion is deſigned, be em - 
ployed to good purpoſe. Some ſubjects, indeed, are 
more proper than others, as they admit of more poe- 
tical ornaments, and give a greater latitude to genius: 
but whatever the ſubject is, thoſe precepts are to be 
laid down that are the moſt uſeful; and they ſhould 
follow each other in a natural eaſy method, and be de- 
livered in the molt agreeable engaging manner. What 
the proſe writer tells yon ought to be done, the poet 
often conveys under the form of a narration, or ſhows 
the neceſſity of in a deſcription ;. and by repreſenting 
the action as done, or doing, conceals the precept that 
ſhould enforce it. Phe poet likewiſe, inſtead of tell- 
ing the whole truth, or laying down all the rules that 
are requiſite, ſelects ſuch parts only as are the moſt 
pleaſing, and communicates the reſt indirectly, with- 
out giving us an open view of them; yet takes care 
that nothing ſhall eſcape the reader's notice with which 
he ought to be acquainted. He diſcloſes juſt enough 
to lead the imagination into the parts that are conceal- 
ed; and the mind, ever gratified with its own diſco- 
veries, is complimented with exploring and 2 
them out; which, though done with eaſe, ſeems fo 
conſiderable, as not to be obtained but in conſequence 
of its own adroitneſs and ſagacity. 

But this is not ſufficient to render didaQtic poetry 
always pleaſing : for where precepts are laid down one 
after another, and the poem is of conſiderable length, 
the mind will require ſome recreation and refreſhment 
by the way; which is to be procured by ſeaſonable 
moral refleQions, pertinent remarks, ſamiliar ſimilies, 
and deſcriptions naturally introduced, by alluſions to 
ancient hiſtories or fables, and by ſhort and pleaſant 
digreſſions and excurſions into more noble ſubjects, ſo 
aptly brought in, that they may ſeem to have a re- 
mote relation, and be of a piece with the poem. By 
thus varying the form of inſtruction, the poet gives 
life to his precepts, and awakens and ſecures our at- 
tention, without permitting us to ſee by what means my 
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are thus captivated : and his art is the. more to be ad- 
mired, becavſe it is ſo concealed as to eſcape the 
reader's obſervation. - 

The ſtyle, too, muſt maintain a dignity ſuitable to 
the ſubject, and every part be drawn in ſuch lively 
colours, that the things deſcribed may ſeem as if pre- 
ſeated to the reader's view. 

But all this will appear more evident from example; 
and though entire poems of this kind are not within 
the compaſs of our defign, we ſhall endeavour to ſelect 
ſuch paſſages as will be ſufficient to illuſtrate the rules 
we have here laid down. 

We have already obſerved, that, according to the 
uſual diviſions, there are four kinds of didactie poems, 
viz. thoſe that reſpect our moral duties, our philoſo- 
phical ſpeculations, our buſineſs and pleaſures, or that 
give precepts for poetry and criticiſm, 

70. On the firſt ſubject, indeed, we have ſcarce any 
thing that deſerves the name of poetry, except Mr 
Pope's Eſay on Man, and his Ethic Epiſtles; to which 
therefore we refer as examples. | 

71. II. Thoſe preeeptive poems that concern phi- 


loſophical ſpeculations, though the ſubjeQ is ſo preg+ 


nant with matter, affords ſuch a field for fancy, and is 
ſo capable of every decoration, are but few. Lucre- 
tius is the moſt confiderable among the ancients who 
has written in this manner; and among the moderns 
we know of none but ſmall detached pieces, except the 
poem called Anti-Lucretius, which has not yet recei- 
ved an Engliſh dreſs, and Dr Akenſide's Pleaſures of 
the Imagination; both which are worthy of our admi- 
ration. Some of the ſmall pieces are alſo well execu- 
ted; and there is one entitled the Univerſe, written by 
Mr Baker, from which we ſhall borrow an example. 
The author's ſcheme is in ſome meaſure coincident 
with Mr Pope's, fo far eſpecially as it tends to reſtrain 
the pride of man, with-which defign it was profeſſedly 


The paſſage we have ſelected is that reſpecting the 
planetary ſyſtem. 


Unwiſe! and thoughtleſs! impotent! and blind! 


Can wealth, or grandeur, fatisty the mind? 


Of all thoſe pleaſures mortals moſt admire, 
Is there one joy ſincere, that will not tire? 
Can love itſelf endure? or beauty's charms 
Afford that bliſs we fancy in its arms? 
Then, let thy ſoul more glorious aims purſue: 
Have thy CREATOR and his works in view, 
Be theſe thy ſludy: hence iby pleaſures bring: 
And drink large draughts of wiſdem from its ſpripg; 
That ſpring, . whence perfect joy, and calm repoſe, 
And bleſt content, and peace eternal, flows. 
Obſerve how regular the Planets run, 
In ſtated times, their courſes round the Sun. 
Diff'rent their bulk, their diſtance, their career, 
And diff' rent much the compaſs of their year: 
Yet all the ſame eternal laws obey, 
While God's unerring finger points the way, 
Firſt Mercury, amidſt full tides of light, 
Rolls next the ſun, through his ſmall circle bright. 


All that dwell here muſt be refin'd and pure: 


Bodies like ours ſuch ardour can't endure : 
Our Earth would blaze beneath fo fierce a ray, 


And all its marble mountains melt away. 


With her the Moon, companion ever dear! 


Sometimes beyond our ſyſtem's orbit run; 


His pow'r declare, his purpoſes fulfil, 


the buſineſs.and pleaſures of mankind, Virgil's Georgics 
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Fair Venus, next, fulfils her larger round, 
With ſofter beams, and milder glory crown'd, 
Friend to mankind, ſhe glitters from afar, 

Now the bright ev'ning, now the morning ſtar. 

More diſtant fill, our Earth comes rolling on, 
And forms a wider circle round the ſun; | 


Her courſe attending through the ſhining year, 

See, Mars, alone, runs his appointed race, 
And meaſures out, exact, the deſtin'd ſpace: 

Nor nearer does he wind, nor farther (tray, 
But finds the point wheace firſt he roll'd away. 

More yet remote from day's all-cheering ſource, 
Vaſt Jupiter performs his conſtant courſe; 

Four. friendly moons, with borrow'd luftre, riſe. 
Beſtow their beams benign, and light his ſkies. 

Fartheſt and laſt, ſcarce warm'd by Phœbus' ray, 
Through his vaſt orbit Saturn wheels away. | 
How great the change could we be waſted there! 
How flow the ſeaſons! and how long the year! 
One moon, on us, reflects its cheerful light: 
There, five attendants brighten up the night. 
Here, the blue-firmament bedeck'd with ſtars, 
There, over-head, a lucid arch appears, 

From hence how large, how ftrong, the ſun's bright ball! 
But ſeen from thence, how languid and how ſmall !—. 
When the keen north with all its fury blows, 
Congeals the floods, and forms the fleecy ſnows, 
"Tis heat intenſe to what can there be known: 
Warmer our poles than is its burning zone. 

Who there inhabit muſt have other pow'rs, 
Juices, and veins, and ſenſe, and life, than ours. 
One moment's cold, like theirs, would pierce the bone, 
Freeze the heart-blood, and turn us all to ſtone, 

Strange and amazing muſt the diff'rence be, 
*Twixt this dull Planet and bright Mercury: 

Yet reaſon ſays, nor can we doubt at all, 
Millions of beings dwell on either ball, 
With conſtitutions fitted for that ſpot, 

Where Providence, all-wiſe, has fix'd their lot. 
Wond'rous art thou, O Gov, in all thy ways: 
Their eyes to thee let all thy creatures-raiſe; 
Adore thy grandeur, and thy goodneſs praiſe. 
Ye ſons of men! with ſatisfaction know, 

God's own right hand diſpenſes all below: 
Nor good nor evil does by chance befall ; 
He reigns ſupreme, and he direQs it all. ; 

At his command, affrighting human-kind, 
Comets drag on their blazing lengths behind: 

Nor, as we think, do they at random rove, 
But, in determin'd times, through long ellipſes move. 
And tho' ſometimes they near approach the ſun, 


Throughout their race they act their Maker's will, 


72. III. Of thoſe preceptive poems that treat of 


claims our firſt and principal attention. In theſe he 
has laid down the rules of huſbandry in all its branches 
with the utmoſt exactneſs and perſpicuity, and at the 
ſame time embelliſhed them with all the beauties and 
graces of poetry. Though his ſubject was huſbandry» 
he has delivered his precepts, as Mr Addiſ.n obſerves, 


not with the ſimplicity of a ploughman, but with the 
? .addreſs 


Didactic. 
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addreſs of a poet: the meaneſt of his rules are laid 


— Jown with a kind of grandeur; and he breaks the clods, 
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and toſſet about the dung, with an air of gracefulneſ;. 
Of the different ways of conveying the ſame truth to 
the mind, he takes that which is pleaſanteſt; and this 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes poetry from proſe, and renders 
Virgil's rules of huſbandry more delightful and valu- 
able than any other, F 

Theſe poems, which are eſteemed the moſt perfect 
of the author's works, are, perhaps, the beſt that can 
be propoſed for the young ſtudent's imitation in this 
manner of writing; for the whole of his Georgics is 
wrought up with wonderful art, and decorated with 
all the lowers of poetry. 

74. IV. Of thoſe poems which give precepts for the 
recreations and pleaſures of a country life, we have ſe- 
veral in our own language that are juſtly admired. As 
the moſt confiderable of thoſe diverſions, however, are 
finely treated by Mr Gay in his Rural Sports, we par- 
ticularly refer to that poem, 

We ſhould here treat of thoſe preceptive poems that 
teach the art of poetry itſelf, of which there are many 
that deſerve particular attention; but we have antici- 
pated our deſign, and rendered any farther notice of 
them in a manner uſeleſs, by the obſervations we have 
made in the courſe of this treatife. We ought how- 
ever to remark, that Horace was the only poet among 
the ancients who wrote precepts for poetry in verſe : 
at leaſt his epiſtſe to the Piſos is the only piece of the 
kind that has been handed down to us; and that is ſo 
perfect, it ſeems almoſt to have precluded the neceſſity 
of any other. Among the moderns we have ſeveral 
that are juſtly admired; as Boileau, Pope, &c. 

74. Poets who write in the preceptive manner ſhould 
take care to chooſe ſuch ſubjets as are worthy of their 
muſe, and of conſequence to all mankind ; for to be- 
{low both parts and pains to teach people trifles that 
are unworthy of their attention, 1s to the laſt degree 
ridiculous, A 1 

Among poems of the uſeful] and intereſting kind, 
Dr Armſtrong's Art of rom Health deſerves par- 


ticular recommendation, as well in confideration of 


— 


the ſubject, as of the elegant and maſterly manner in 


which he has treated it; for he has made thoſe things, 
which are in their own nature dry and unentertaining, 
perfectly agreeable and pleafing, by adhering to the 
rules obſerved by Virgil and others, in the conduct of 
theſe poems, | 

5. With regard to the ſtyle or dreſs of theſe poems, 
it ſhould. be ſo rich as to hide the nakedneſs of the 
ſubject, and the barrenneſs of the precepts ſhould be 
loſt in the luſtre of the language. It ought to a- 
bound in the moſt bold and forcible metaphors, the 
molt glowing and piureſque'epithets; it ought to be 
elevated and enlivened by pomp of numbers and ma- 
jeſty of words, and by every figure that can lift a lan- 
guage above the vulgar and current expreſſions.” One 
may add, that in no kind of poetry (not even in the 
ſublime ode) is beauty of expreſſion ſo much to be re- 
garded as in this. For the epic writer ſhould be very 


cautious of indulging himſelf in too florid a manner of 


expreſſion, eſpecially in the dramatic parts of his fable, 
Where he introduces dialogue : and the writer of tra- 


gedy cannot fall into ſo nauſeous and unnatural an af- 
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r. 


fectatlon, as to put laboured deſcriptions, pompous Epiltle. 


epithets, ſtudied phraſes, and bigh- flown metaphors, 
into the mouths of his characters. But as the qidactie 
poet ſpeaks in his own perſon, it is neceſſary and pro- 
per for him to uſe a brighter colouring of ſtyle, and 
to be more ſtudious of ornament. And this is agree- 
able to an admirable precept of Ariſtotle, which no wri- 
ter ſhould ever forget. That dition ought moſt to 
be laboured in the unaRive, that is, the deſcriptive, 
parts of a poem, in which the opinions, manners, and 
paſſions of men are not repreſented ; for too glarin 
an expreſſion obſcures the manners and the ſenti- 
ments“ | 

We have already obſerved that any thing in nature 
may be the ſubjeQ of this poem. Some things how- 
ever will appear to more advantage than others, as 
they give a greater latitude to genius, and admit of 
more poetical ornaments. Natural hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy are copious ſubjects. Precepts in theſe might 
be decorated with all the flowers in poetry; and, as 
Dr Trapp obſerves, how can poetry be better employ- 
ed, or more agreeably to its nature and dignity, than 
in celebrating the works of the great Creator, and de- 
ſcribing the nature and generation of animals, vege- 
tables, and minerals; the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies; the motions of the earth; the flux and reflux 
of the ſea; the cauſe of thunder, lightning, and other 
meteors; the attraction of the magnet; the gravitation, 
coheſion, and repulſion of matter; the impulſive mo- 
tion of light; the ſlow progreſſion of ſounds; aud o- 
ther amazing phenomena of nature. Moſt of the arts 


and ſciences are alſo proper ſubje&s for this poem; and 


none are more ſo than its two ſiſler arts, painting and 
muſic. In the former, particularly, there is room for 
the moſt entertaining precepts concerning the diſpoſal 
of colours; the arrangement of lights and ſhades; the 
ſecret attractises of beauty; the various ideas which 
make up the one; the diftinguiſhiog between the atti- 


| tudes proper to either ſex, and every paſſion ; the re- 


preſenting proſpects of buildings, battles, or the coun- 
try; and laſtly, concerning the nature of imitation, 
and the power of painting. What a boundleſs field of 
invention is here? What room for deſcription, compa- 
riſon, 'and poetical fable? How eaſy the tranſition, at 
any time, from the draught to the original, from the 
ſhadow to the ſubſtance? and from hence, what noble 
excurſions may be made into hiltory, into panegyric 
upon the greateſt beauties or heroes of the paſt or pre- 
ſent age? 


Sec. VII. Of the Epiſtle. 


76. Tuts ſpecies of writing, if we are permitted to 
lay down rules from the examples of our belt poets, 
admits of great latitude, and ſolicits ornament and de- 
coration : yet the poet is ſtill to conſider that the true 
character of the epiſtle is caſe and elegance; nothing 
therefore ſhould be forced or unnatural, laboured, or 
affected, but every part of the compoſition breathe an 
eaſy, polite, and unconſtrained freedom. f 

it is ſuitable to every ſubject; for as the epiſtle 
takes place of diſcourſe, and is intended as a ſort of 
dittant converſation, all the affairs of life and reſearches 
into nature may be introduced. Thoſe, however, 
which are fraught with compliment or condolence, that 
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Epiſtle. contain a deſcription of places, or are full of perti- 

—— nent remarks, and in a familiar and humorous way 

deſcribe the manners, vices, and follies of mankind, 

are the beſt; becauſe they are moſt ſuitable to the 

true character of epiſtolary writing, and (buſineſs ſet 

apart) are the uſual ſubjects upon which our letters are 
employed, 

All farther rules and directions are unneceſſary; for 
this kind of writing is better learned by example and 
practice, than by precept. We ſhall therefore, in con · 
formity to our plan, ſele& a few epiſtles for the reader's 
imitation z which, as this method of writing has of 
late much prevailed, may be belt taken, perhaps, from 
dur modern poets. . 

77. The following letter from Mr Addiſon to lord 
Halifax, contains an elegant deſcription of the curio- 
Gries and places about Rome, together with ſuch re- 
flections on the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty as 
muſt give pleaſure to every Briton, eſpecially when 
he ſees them thus placed in direct oppoſition to the 
baneful influence of ſlavery and oppreſſion which are 
ever to be ſeen among the miferable inhabitants of 
thoſe countries. 


— 


While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe ; 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting elime 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhime. 
For whereſoe'er I tura my raviſh'd eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpetts rife, 
Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 
And {till I feem to tread on claſſie ground; 
For here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrong, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 
Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
Aad ev'ry ſlream in heav'nly numbers flows. 
How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and waods - 
Tor rifing ſprings and celebrated floods; 
Jo view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource ; 
Fo ſee the Mincio draw his wat'ry ſtore 
Tarovgh the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
Aad hoary Albula's infected tide 
Oer the warm bed of {making ſulphur glide ! 
Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſurvey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ſtray, | 
ue king of floods! that, rolling o'er the plains, 
The tow ring Alps of half their moiſture drains, 
And, proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 
That loſt ia filence and oblivion lie, 
Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry) 
Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur, till, 
Sometimes to genile 'Tiber I retire, 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
Phat, deſtitute of ſtrength, derives its courſe 
Vrom thuirkty urns, and an unfruitful ſource ;. 


Yet ſung ſo often in poetic lays, 

With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys, 

So high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme ! 

Such was the Boyn, a poor inglorious (tream, 

That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ftray'd, 

And unobſerv'd in wild meanders play'd;. 

Till, by your lines and Naſſau's ſword renown'd, 

Pts riſing billows through the world reſound, * 

Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 

Or where the fame of an immortal verſe, _. 
Oh cou'd the muſe my raviſh'd breaft inſpire 

With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal 6 

Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 

And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 1 75 
See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 

That ſhun the coaſts of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 

Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 

Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air. 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 

To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents : 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtles bloom, 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. 

Bear me, ſome god, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 

Where weſtern gales eternally refide, 

And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride : 

Blofſoms, and fruits, and flow'rs together riſe, 

And the whole year in gay confulion lies. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

And in my ſoul a thouſand paſhons ſtrive, 


'When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry 


Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 

An amphitheatre's amazing height 

Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 

That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 

And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 

Here pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the ſkies ; 
And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 

Where the old Romans deathleſs acts, diſplay'd, 
Their baſe degenerate progeny vpbraid : 

Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 


And wond”ring at their height thro' airy channels flow. 


Still to new ſcenes my wand'ring muſe retires; 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires; 
Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, 
And ſoſten'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone. 

In folemn filence, a majeftic band, 

Heroes, and gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand, 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruchies renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown ; 


While the bright dames, to whom they humbly-ſu'd, 
Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts ſubdu'd. 


" Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th? immortal labours in my verſe, 


Where from the mingled ftrength of ſhade and light 


A new creation riſes to my fight, 

Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with ſecret plesſure toſt, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I'm loft. 

Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd ſoul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of ſound ; 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
And opening palaces invite my muſe. 


How 


Part II. . 10 
gpiſtle, How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 


—— And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, 

And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning orange and the ſwelling grain: 
Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle's _— ſhade repines : 
Starves, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 

O liberty, thou goddeſs heawnly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight ! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy fight; 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Gir'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores; 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence fought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 
On foreign mountains may the ſan refine 

The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, \ 
And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen pleiads ſhine : 
*Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, 


Others with tow'ring piles may pleaſe the fight, 

And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 

A nicer touch to the ſtreteh'd canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live : 

'Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 

And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 

To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 

And anſwer her afflicted neighbour's pray'r. 

The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 

Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 

Andall the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
Th* ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 

Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 

And fain her godlike ſons would diſunite 

By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite ; 

ut ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 

Whom Naſſau's arms Jefend and counſels guide. 
Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have found 

The diſtant climes and diff 'rent tongues reſound, 

I bridle in my ſtru gling muſe with pain, 
hat longs to lanck into a bolder ſtrain. 

But P've already troubled you too long, 

or dare attempt a more advent*rous ſong : 

My bumble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 

painted meadow, or a purling ftream ; 

nfit for heroes; whom immortal lays, 


And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, ſhould praiſe, 


POET R Y. 


[ ſmile, 


And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 
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78. There is a fine ſpirit of freedom, and love of i- Epiſtle. 
berty, diſplayedin the following letter from lord Lyttel- 
ton to Mr Pope; and the meſſage from the ſhade of 
Virgil, which is truly poetical, and juſtly preceptive, 
may prove an uſeful leſſon to future bards. 


From Rome, 1730. 

IMMORTAL bard ! for whom each muſe has wove 
The faireſt garlands of the Aonian grove ; 
Preſerv'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, 
When Addiſon and Congreve are no more ; 
After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 
The darken'd age's laſt remaining light! 
To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancient wit: ; 
For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt; 
From tyrants, and from prieſts, the muſes fly, 
Daughters of reaſon and of liberty. 

Nor Baiz now nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar or Mincia rove ; 
To Thames's flow'ry borders they retire, 
And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. | 
So in the ſhades, where cheer'd with ſummer rays 
Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 
Soon as the 1aded, falling leaves complain 
Of gloomy winter's — . reign, 
No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 


But mournful filence Taddens all the grove. 


Unhappy Italy! whoſe alter'd ſtate 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate: 
Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 
And bow'd her baughty neck beneath their yoke ; 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 
Her cities deſert, and her fields unſown ; 
But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, 
That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 

That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupply'd the world before, 
Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 

Born to inſtruct and to command mankind ; 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 
And poets, who thoſe chief ſublimely prais'd ! 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 

Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore ; 

Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould'ring ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o*'ergrown ; 


"Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee, 


Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I firow'd, 
While with th' inſpiring muſe my boſom'd glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays, my raviſh'd eyes 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe : ; 
Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 


When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear. 


Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
If high exalted on the throne of wit, 
Near me and Homer thou aſpire to ſit, 
No more let meaner ſatire dim the rays 
That flow majeſtic from thy noble bays. 


In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray : 
350-2 But 
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Epiſtle. But ſhun that thorny, that unpleafing way; 
Nor, when each ſoft engaging muſe is thine, 


| Part IT, 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, Epiſtle 


The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years —— 


Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the nine. 

Of thee more worthy were the taſk to raiſe 
A lafting column to thy country's praiſe, 

To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt ; 

Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 

And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade. 
Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
Such was the people whole exploits I ſung ; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
With diff*rent bays by Mars and Phœbus crown'd, 
Dauntleſs oppoſers oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 

But pleas'd a mild AucGusrTvs to obey. 

If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 
Eavy to black Cocytus ſhall retire, 

And how! with furics in tormenting fire; 
Approving time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe. 


79. The great uſe of medals is properly deſcribed 


in th: enſuing elegant epiſtle from Mr Pope to Mr 
Addiſon ; and the extravagant paſſion which ſome 
people entertain only for the colour of them, is very 
agreeably and very juſtly ridiculed. ; 


SEE the wild waſte of all devouring years ! 
How Rome her own ſad ſepulchre appears ! 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 
The very tombs now vaniſh like their dead! 
Imperial wonders rais'd on nations ſpoil'd, 

Where mix'd with ſlaves the groaning martyr toil'd ! 
Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods, 

Now drain'd a diſtant country of her floods! 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride ſurvey, 
Statues of men, ſcarce leſs alive than they! 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring age, 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage; 
Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 

And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Perhaps, by its own ruin ſav'd from flame, 

Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name; 
That name the learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 

Ambition figh'd : She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column and the crumbling buſt ; 
Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow ſtretch'd from ſhore to ſhore, 
Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more! 
Convince d, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhrinks into a coin. 

A narrow orb ko crowded conqueſt keeps, 
Beneath her palm here fad Judza weeps ; 

Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And ſearce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is-roll'd, 
And little eagles waves their wings in gold. 

The medal, faithful to its charge of fame. 
Through climes and ages bears each form and name: 
In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye, 

Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties, lie. 
With ſharpen'd fight pale antiquaries pore, 
The inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 
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To gain Preſcennivs one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Ceerops in ecſtatic dreams. 
Poor Vadius, long, with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour'd ; 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair one's fide, 
Sighs for an Otho, and negleQs his bride. 

heirs is the vanity, the learning thine: 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glorics ſhine; 
Her gods and god-like heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 
Nor bluſh theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
Theſe pleas'd the fathers of poetic rage; 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part,. 
And art reflected images to art. 

Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, . 

Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 
In living medals ſee her wars enroll'd, 
And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold ? 
Here, riſing bold, the patriot's honeſt face ; 
There, warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs ? 
Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 
How Plato's, Pacon's, Newton's looks agree; 
Or in fair ſeries laurell'd bards be ſhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 
Then ſhall thy Ca AGs (and let me call him mine) 
On the caſt ore, another Pollio ſhine; 


With aſpect open ſhall ere& his head, 


And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 
% Stateſman, yet friend to trutk! of ſoul ſincere, 


„% In action faithful, and in honour clear; 


„% Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 

«© Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 

% Ennobled by himfelf, by all approv'd, 

4% Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the muſe he lov'd, 


8o. The following letter from Mr Philips to the 
earl of Dorſet is entirely deſcriptive ; but is one of 
thoſe deſcriptions which will be ever read with de- 
light. 


Copenhagen, March . 1709. 
From frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 
From ſtreams which northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent ſhall the muſe to Dorſet bring, 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt to ſing? 
The hoary winter here conceals from fighc 
All pleaſing objects which to verſe invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and filver ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confufion lie, 
And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 
No gentle breathing breeze prepares the ſpring, 
No birds within the deſert region fing : 
The ſhips, unmov'd, the boilt'rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 
The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play, 
And ſpout his waters in the face of day; 
The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea ſprowl, 
And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 
O'er many a ſhining league the level main 


Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: ERA 
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re. There ſolid billows of enormous ſize, 

— * of green ice, in wild diſorder riſes 
And yet but lately have I ſeen, ev'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. | 
*E're yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Or winds begin through hazy ſkies to blow, 
At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 
And the © ſcendin rain unſully'd froze ; 
Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The roddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 
And brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes: 
For ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, ; 
And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs ; 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 
While through the ice the crimſon berries glow. 
The RR reeds, which watery marſhes yield, 
Seem'd poliſh'd Jances in a hoſtile field. 
The ſtag in limpid currents with ſurpriſe, 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſe : 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
Which wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun. 

When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 

The brittle foreſt into atoms flies, 
The crackling woods beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhower the proſpe& ends: 
Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbend the wint'ry charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, 
And journey ſad beneath the dropping trees: 
Like ſome deluded peaſant Merlin leads 
Through fragrant bow'rs and through delicious meads, 
While here enchanted gardens to him riſe, 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, 
His wandering feet the magic paths purſue, 
And while he thinks the fair illufion true, 
The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns. 


81. We have already obſerved that the eſſential, 
and indeed the true charaQcciſtic of epiſtolary writing 
is eaſe; and on this account, as well as others, the 


following letter from Mr Pope to Miſs Blount is to be 
admired. 


To Miſs Blount, on her leaving theTown after the 


Coronation. 


As ſome fond virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the town to wholeſome country air; 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 

And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh ; 
rom the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 
Yet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever : 
Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 
Saw others happy, and with fighs withdrew : 

ot that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent; 

She ſigh'd not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. 
he went, to plain-work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-faſhion?d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks : 
She went from op'ra, park, aſſembly, play, 
o morning-walks, and pray'rs three hours a-day ; 


To part her time *twixt reading and bohea, 
To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon; 
Divert ber eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire; 
Up to her godly garret after ſeven, 
There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n. 
Some *ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 
Whoſe game is whiſk, whoſe treat's a toaſt in ſack ; 
Who vilits with a gun, preſents you birds, 
Then gives a ae buſs, and cries,—no words 
Or with his hound comes hollowing from the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, tho? his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things—but his horſe. 
In ſome fair ev'ning, on your elbow laid, 
You dream of . in the rural ſhade; 
In penſive thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 
See coronations riſe on every green; 
Before you paſs th' imaginary ſights 
Of lords and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While the ſpread fan o'er-ſhades your cloſing eyes; 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies, 
Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets and balls, 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 
So when your ſlave, at ſome dear idle time, 
(Not plagu'd with head-achs, or the want of rhyme) 
Stands in the ftreets, abſtracted from the crew, 
And while he ſeems to ſtudy, thinks of you ; 
Juſt when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 
Or ſees the bluſh of ſoft Parthenia riſe, 
Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite, 
© Streets, chairs, and coxcombs, ruſh upon my fight ; 
Vex'd to be ſtill in town, I knit my brow, 
Look ſour, and hum a tune, as you may now. 


% 


SECT. VII. Of Deſcriptive Poetry. 


82. DescrieTiveE poetry is of unverſal uſe, ſince 
there is nothing in nature but what may be deſcribed. 
As poems of this kind, however, are intended more 
to delight than to inſtruct, great care ſhould be taken 
to make them agreeable. Deſcriptive poems are made 
beautiful by fimilies properly induced, images of 
feigned perſons, and alluſions to ancieat fables or 
bifforical facts; as will appear by a peruſal of the beſt 
of theſe poems, eſpecially Milton's L' Allegro and J 
Penſeroſo, Denham's Cooper Hill, and Pope's Windſor 
Foreſt. Every body being in poſſeſſion of Milton's 
works, we forbear inſerting the two former ; and the 
others are two long for our purpoſe. That inimitable 
poem, The Seaſons, by Mr Thomſon, notwithſtanding 
ſome parts of it are didaQic, may be alſo with pro- 
priety referred to this head. 


SecT. VIII. Of Allegorical Poetry. 


$3. Cours truth engage the affections of mankind 
in her native and fimple dreſs, ſhe would require no 
ornament, or aid, from the imagination; but her 
delicate light, though lovely in itſelf, and dear to the 
moſt diſcerning, does not ſtrike the ſenſes of the multi- 
tude ſo as to ſecure their eſteem and attention : the 
poet therefore dreſſed her up in the manner in which 


they 
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Allegorieal. they thought ſhe would appear the moſt amiable, and 

——— called in allegories and airy diſguiſes as her auxiliaries 
in the cauſe of virtue. 

An allegory is a fable, or ſtory, in which, under 
the diſguiſe of imaginary perſons or things, ſome real 
action or inſtructive moral is conveyed to the mind. 
Every allegory therefore has two ſenſes, the one literal 
and the other myſtical; the firſt has been aptly enough 
compared to a dream, or viſion, of which the laſt is 
the true meaning or interpretation. 

From this definition of allegorical poetry the reader 
will perceive that it gives great latitude to genius, and 
a flords fuch a boundleſs ſcope for invention, that the 
poct is allowed to ſoar beyond all creation; to give 
life and action to virtues, vices, paſſions, diſeaſes, 
and natural and moral qualities; to raiſe floating iſtands, 
enchanted palaces, caſtles, &c. and to people them 
with the creatures of his own imaginauon. 


The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n; 
And, 2s imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. SHAKESPEARE. 


But whatever is thus raiſed by the magic of his mind 
mult be viſionary and typical, and the myſtical ſenſe 
appear obvious to the reader, and inculcate ſome moral 
or uſeful leſſon in life; otherwiſe the whole will be 
deemed rather the effects of a diſtempered brain, than 
the produQtions of real wit and genius. The poet, like 
Jaſon, may ſail to parts unexplored, but will meet with 
no applauſe if he returns without a golden fleece; for 
theſe romantic reveries would be unpardonable but for 
the myſtical meaning and moral that is thus artfully and 
agreeably conveyed with them, and on which account 
only the allegory is indulged with a greater liberty than 
any other ſort of writing. 

The ancients juſtly conſidered this ſort of allegory 
as the moſt eſſential part of poetry; for the power of 
railing images of things not in being, giving them a 
fort of life and action, and preſenting them, as it were, 
before the eyes, was thought to have ſomething in it 
like creation : but then, in ſuch compoſitions, they al- 
ways expected to find a meaning couched under them 
of conſequence; and we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the allegories of their poets would never have been 
handed down to us, had they been deficient in this 
reſpeR. 

84. As the ſable is the part immediately offered to 
the reader's conſideration, and intended as an agree- 
able vehicle to convey the moral, it ought to be bold, 
lively, and ſurpriſing, that it may excite cutiofity 
and ſupport attention ; for if the fable be ſpiritleſs and 
barren of invention, the attention will be diſengaged, 
and the moral, however uſeful and important 1a itſelf, 
will be little regarded. 

There muſt likewiſe be a juſtneſs and propriety in 
the fable, that is, it muſt be cloſely connected with 
the ſubje& vn which it is employed ; for notwithſtand- 
ing the boundleſs compaſs allowed the imagination in 
theſe writings, nothing abſurd, or uſeleſs, is to be in- 
troduced. In epic poetry ſome things may perhaps 
be admitted for no other reaſon but to ſurprize, and 
to raiſe what is called the wonderful, which ig as ne- 


* 


ject they are applied to, and, like the members of 3 


the “ fable (as Mr Hughes obſerves) being deſigned 


ſhould reſemble the draperies we admire in ſome of the 
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ceſſary to the epic as the probable ; but in allepories. alles... 
however wild and extravagant the fable and bs we — 
ſons introduced, each muft correſpond with the fob. 


well-written ſimile, bear a due proportion and relation 
to each other: for we are to confider, that the allego 
is a ſort of extended or rather multiplied ſimile, and 
therefore, like that, ſhould never loſe the ſubje& it is 
intended to illuſtrate; Whence it will appear, that 
genius and fancy are here inſufficient without the aid 
of taſte and judgment: theſe firſt, indeed, may pro- 
duce a multitude of ornaments, a wilderneſs of ſweets; 
but the laſt muſt be employed to accommodate them 
to reaſon, and to arrange them fo as to produce plea- 
ſure and profit. | 
But it is not ſufficient that the fable be correſpon- 
dent with the ſubject, and have the properties above- 
deſcribed ; for it muſt alſo be conſiſtent with itſelf, 
The poet may invent what ſtory be pleaſes, and form 
any imaginary beings that his fancy ſhall ſuggeſt; but 
here, as in dramatic writings, when perfons are once 
introduced, they muſt be ſupported to the end, and 
all ſpeak and act in character: for notwithſtanding 
the general licence here allowed, ſome order muſt be 
obſerved ; and however wild and extravagant the cha- 
raters, they ſhould not be abſurd. To this let me 
add, that the whole muſt be clear and intelligible ; for 


only to clothe and adorn the moral, but not to hide it, 


ancient ſtatues, in which the folds are not too many 
nor too thick, but ſo jodiciouſly ordered, that the 
ſhape and beauty of the limbs may be ſeen through 
them.” —But this will more obviouſly appear from a 
peruſal of the beſt compoſitions of this claſs ; ſuch as 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Thomſon's Caſtle of Indo- 
lence, Addiſon and Johnſon's beautiful allegories in 
the SpeRator and Rambler, &. &c. 

85. The word a/l-gory has been uſed in a more exten- 
ſive ſenſe than that in which we have here applied it: 
for all writings, where the moral is conveyed under 
the cover of borrowed characters and actions, by which 
other characters and actions (that are real) are repre- 
ſented, have obtained the name of a/legories ; though 
the fable or ſtory coutains notbing that is viſionary or 
romantic, but is made-up of real or hiſtorical perſons, 
and of actions either probable or poſſible. But theſe 
writings ſhould undoubtedly be diſtinguiſned by ſome 
other name, becauſe the literal ſenſe is conſiſtent with 
right reaſon, and may convey an uſeful moral, and ſa- 
tisfy the reader, without putting him under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſeeking for another. 

Some of the ancient erities, as Mr Addiſon obſerves, 
were fond of giving the works of their poets this ſe- 
cond or concealed meaning, though there was no ap- 
parent neceſſity for the attempt, and often but little 
ſhow of reaſon in the application. IT'hus the Iliad and 
Odyſſey of Homer are ſaid to be fables of this kind, 
and that the gods and heroes introduced are only the 
affections of the mind repreſented in a viſible ſhape 
and character. They tell us, ſays he, that Achilles 
in the firſt Iliad repreſents anger, or the irraſcidle part 
of human nature : that upon 2 his ſword again 
his ſuperior, in a full aſſembly, Pallas (which, ſay 


they, is another name for reaſon) checks and * 
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lerorical him on the occaſion, and, at her firſt appearance, 
— wad him upon the head ; that part of the man be- 
ing looked upon as the ſeat of reaſon, In this ſenſe, 
as Mr Hugbes has well obſerved, the whole Eneis of 
Virgil may be ſaid to be an allegory, if you ſuppoſe 
Zneas to repreſent pry {apr Czlar, and that his con- 
ducting the remains of his countrymen from the ruins 
of Troy, to a new ſettlement in Italy, is an emblem 
of Auguſtus's forming a new government out of the 
ruins of the ariſtocracy, and eſtabliſhing the Romans, 
after the confuſion of the civil war, in a peaceable and 
flouriſhing condition. However ingenious this coin - 
cidence may appear, and whatever deſign Virgil had 
in view, he has avoided a particular and direct appli- 
cation, and ſo conducted his poem, that it is perfect 
without any allegorical interpretation; for whether we 
conſider AZneas or Auguſtus as the hero, the morals 
contained are equally inſtructive. And indeed it ſeems 
abſurd to ſuppole, that becauſe the epic poets have 
introduced ſome allegories into their works, every 
thing is to be underſtood in a myſtical manner, where 
the ſenſe is plain and evident without any ſuch appli- 
cation, Nor is the attempt that Taſſo made to turn 
his Jeruſalem into a myltery, any particular recom- 
mendation of the work : for notwithſtanding he tells 
us, in what is called the allegory, printed with it, that 
the Chriftian army repreſents man, the city of Jeru- 
ſalem civil happineſs, Godfrey the underſtanding, Ri- 
naldo and Tancred the other powers of the ſoul, and 
that the body is typified by the common ſoldiers, and 
the like; yet the reader will find himſelf as little de- 
lighted as edified by the explication : for the mind has 
little pleaſure in an allegory that cannot be opened 
without a key made by the hand of the ſame artiſt ; 
and indeed every allegory that is ſo dark, and, as it 
were, "inexplicable, loſes its very eſſence, and becomes 
an enigma, or riddle, that is left to be interpreted by 
every crude imagination. 

This laſt ſpecies of writing, whether called an alle- 
gory, or by any other name, is not leſs eminent and 
uſefo] ; for the introducing of real or hiſtorical perſons 
way not abridge or leſſen either our entertainment or 
inſtruct ion. In theſe compoſitions we often meet with 
an uncommon moral conveyed by the fable in a new 
and entertaining manner; or with a known truth ſo 
artfully decorated, and placed in ſuch a new and beau- 
tiful light, that we are amazed how any thing ſo 
charming and uſeful ſhould ſo long have eſcaped our 
obſervation. Such, for example, are many of John- 
ſon's pieces publiſhed in the Rambler under the title 
of Faftern Stories, and by Hawkeſworth in the Ad- 
venturer. | 

The ancient parables are of this ſpecies of writing : 
and it is to be obſerved, that thoſe in the New Tetta- 
ment have a mott remarkable elegance and propriety ; 
and are the more ſtriking, and the more inftruQive, 
for being drawn from objects that are familiar. The 
more ſtriking, becauſe, as the things are ſeen, the mo- 
ral conveyed becomes the obje of our ſenſes, and re- 
qurres little or no reflection: the more inſtructive, 
becauſe every time they are ſeen, the memory is awa- 

ened, and the ſame moral is sgain exhibited with 
Peafure tothe mind, and accuſtoms it to reaſon and 
8 on the ſubject. So that this method of inſtrue- 
ion improves nature, as it were, into a book of life; 
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ſince every thing before us may be ſo managed, as to Of Fables. 
give leſſons for our advantage. Our Saviour's para- 

les of the ſower and the ſced, of the tares, of the 
multard-ſeed, and of the leaven (Matthew xiii.), are 
all of this kind, and were obviouſly taken from the 
harveſt juſt ripening before him; for his diſciples plucked 
the ears of corn and did eat, rubbing them in their hands. | 
See the articles ALLEGoey, and MeTarnior ard Al. | 
legory, in the general alphabet. | 


SecT. VIII. Of Fables. 


1. No method of inſtruction has been more arcient, 
more univerſal, and probably none more effectual, hau, 
that by apologue or fable. In the firſt ages, amongit 
a rude and fierce people, this perhaps was the only 
method that would have been borne ; and even ſince | 
the progreſs of learning has furniſhed other helps, the | 
fable, which at firſt was uſed through neceſſity, is re- 
tained from choice, on account of the elegant happi- 
neſs of its manner, and the refined addreſs with which, 
when well conducted, it inſiuuates its moral. 
2. As to the actors in this little drama, the fabuliſt 
has authority to preſs into his ſervice every kind of 
exiſtence under heaven; not only beaſts, birds, inſects, 
and all the animal creation; but flowers, ſhrubs, trees, f 
and all the tribe of vegetables. Even mountains, foſ- 7 
ſils, minerals, and the inanimate works of nature, diſ- 

courſe articulately at his command, and act the part 

which he aſſigns them. The virtues, vices, and every 

property of beings, receive from him a local habita- 

tion and a name. In ſhort, he may perſonify, beſtow 

life, ſpeech, and action, on whatever he thinks pro- 

er. 

: It is eaſy to imagine what a ſource of novelty and 

variety this muſt open to a genius capable of concet- 

ving and of employing theſe ideal perſons in a proper 

manner: what an opportunity it affords him to diver- 

ſify bis images, and to treat the faucy with changes = 
of objects, while he ſtrengthens the underſtanding, or +1 
regulates the paſſions, by a ſucceſſion of truths, To 
raiſe beings like theſe into a ſtate of action and intel - 
ligence, gives the fabuliſt an undoubted claim to that. 
firſt character of the poet, a creator. FE 

When theſe perſons are once raiſed, we muſt care- 1 
fully enjoin them proper taſks, and aſſign them ſenti- 1 
ments and language ſuitable to their ſeveral natures | | 


and reſpective properties. A raven ſhould not be ex- : 
tolled for her voice, nor a bear be repreſeated with an 

elegant ſhape. It were a very obvious inſtance of ab- 14 
ſurdity, to paint a hare cruel, or a wolf compaſſion- | 't | 
ate. Amn aſs were but ill qualified to be general of 

an army, though he may well enough ſerve, perhaps, | 
for one of the trumpeters. But ſo long as popular , 

opinion allows to the lion magnanimity, rage fo the * 
tiger, firength to the. mule, cunning to the fox, and 

buffoonery to the monkey; why may not they ſupport. | 
the characters of an Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, Fl 
Ulyſſes, and Therfites? The truth is, when moral | W1 | 
actions are with judgment attributed to the brute crea - 4} 
tion, we ſcarce perceive that nature is at all violated | 
by the fabuliſt. He appears at molt to have only 1 
tranſlated their language. His lions, wolves, and 


foxes, behave and argue as thoſe creatures would, had 
they originally been endowed with the human faculties * 
of ſpeech and reaſon. A | | 

vt | 
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Of Fables. 


P O E T n V. 


But greater art is yet required whenever we perſo- 
nify inanimate beings. Here the copy ſo far deviates 
from the great lines of nature, that, without the niceſt 
care, reaſon will revolt againſt the ſiction. However, 
beings of this ſort, managed ingeniouſly and with ad- 


dreſs, recommend the fabuliſt's invention by the grace 


of novelty and of variety. Indeed the analogy between 


things natural and artificial, animate and inanimate, is 


often ſo very ſtriking, that we can, with ſeeming pro- 
priety, give paſſions and ſentiments to every individual 
art of exiſtence. Appearance favours the deception. 
he vine may be enamoured of the elm; her embraces 


- reſtify her paſſion, The ſwelling mountain may, na- 


turally enough, be delivered of a mouſe. The gourd 


may reproach the pine, and the ſky- rocket iuſult the 


ſtars. e axe may ſolicit a new handle of the foreſt ; 
and the moon, in her female character, requeſt a fa- 
ſhionable garment. Here is nothing incongruous ; 


nothing that ſhocks the reader with impropriety. On 
the other hand, were the axe to defire a periwig, and 


the moon petition for a new pair of boots, probability 


would then be violated, and the abſurdity become too 


glaring. 
3. The moſt beautiful fables that ever were invent - 
ed, may be disfigured by the language in which they 
are cloathed. Of this poor /Eſop, in ſome of his Eng- 
liſh dreſſes, affords a melancholy proof. The ordinary 
ſtyle of fable ſhould be familiar, but alſo elegant. 
Tue familiar, ſays Mr La Monte, is the general 
tone or accent of fable. It was thought ſufficient, on 
its firſt appearance, to lend the animals our moſt com- 
mon language. Nor indeed have they any extraordi- 


nary pretenſions to the ſublime ; it beiog requiſite they 
ſhould ſpeak with the ſame fimplicity that they be- 


have. 


The familiar alſo is more proper for inſinuation than 


the elevated; this being the language of reflection, 
as the former is the voice of ſentiment. We guard 


ourſelves againſt the one, but lie open to the other; 


and inſtruction wilt always the moſt effectually ſway 
us, when it appears lealt jcalous of its rights and pri- 


vileges. 

The familiar ſtyle, however, that is here required, 
notwithſtanding that appearance of eaſe which is its 
charaQer, is perhaps more difficult to write than the 
more elevated or fublime, A writer more readily per- 
ceives when he has riſen above the common language, 
than he perceives, in ſpeaking this language, whether 
he has made the choice that is moſt ſuitable to the oc- 
cafion : and it is, nevertheleſs, upon this happy choice 
depends all the charms of the familiar. Moreover, 
the elevated flyle deceives and ſeduces, although it be. 
not the beſt choſen ; whereas the familiar can procure 
itſelf no ſort of reſpeR, if it be not eaſy, natural, juſt, 
delicate, and uvnaffected. A fabuliſt muſt therefore 
beſtow great attention upon his ſtyle; and even labour 
it ſo much the more, that it may appear to have coſt 


him no pains at all. 


The authority of Fontaine juſtify theſe opinions in 
regard to ſtyle. His fables are perhaps the beſt ex- 
amples of the genteel familiar, as Sir Roger L'Eftrange 
affords the groſſeſt of the indelicate and low. When. 
we read, that “while the frog and the mouſe were diſ- 
puting it at ſwords- point, down comes a kite powder- 
ing upon them in the interim, and gobbets vp both 


together to part the fray.” And * where the fo 
reproaches a bevy of jolly goſſipping wenches making 
merry over a diſh of pullets, that if he but peeped in. 
to a hen-rooſt, they always made a bawling with their 
dogs and their baſtards; while you yourſelves (ſays 
he) can lie ſtuffing your guts with 4 and capons, 
and not a word of the pudding.” This may be fa. 
miliar; but it is alſo coarſe and vulgar, and cannot fail 
to diſguſt a reader that has the leaſt degree of taſte 
or delicacy. | 

The ſtyle of fable then muſt be ſimple and familiar; 
and it muſt likewiſe be correct and elegant. By the 
former, we mean, that it ſhould not be loaded with 
figure and metaphor ; that the diſpoſition of words be 
natoral, the turn of ſentences eaſy, and their con- 
ſtruction unembarraſſed. By elegance, we would ex- 
clude all coarſe and provincial terms; all affected and 
peurile conceits ; all obſolete and pedantic phraſes. 
To this we would adjoin, as the word perhaps im- 
plies, a certain finiſhing poliſh, which gives a grace 
and ſpirit to the whole ; and which, though it have 
always the appearance of nature, is almoſt ever the ef. 
fect of art. | 

But notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, there 
are ſome occaſions on which it is allowable, and even 
expedient, to change the ſtyle. The language of a 
fable muſt riſe or fall in conformity to the ſubject. A 


lion, when introduced in his regal capacity, muſt hold 


diſcourſe in a train ſomewhat more elevated than a 
country-mouſe, The lioneſs then becomes his queen, 


and the beaſts of the foreſt are called his ſubjects: a 


method that offers at once to the imagination. both the 
animal and the perſon he is deſigned to repreſent. A- 
gain, the buffoon-monkey ſhould avoid that pomp of 
phraſe, which the owl employs as her beſt pretence to 
wiſdom. Unleſs the fiyle be thus judiciouſly varied, 
it will be impoſſible to preſerve a jutt diſtinction of 
charaQer. | 

Deſcriptions, at once conciſe and pertinent, add a 
grace to fable; but are then moſt happy when inclu- 
ded in the action: whereof the fable of Boreas and 
the Sun affords us an example. An epithet well cho- 
ſen is often a deſcription in itſelf ; and ſo much the 
more agreeable, as it the leſs retards us in our pur- 
ſuit of the cataſtrophe. ; | 

Laſtly, little ſtrokes of humour when ariſing natu- 
rally from the ſubject, and incidental reflections when 
kept in due ſubordination to the principal, add a value 
to theſe compoſitions. Theſe latter, however, ſhould 
be employed very ſparingly, and with great addreſs ; 
be very few, and very ſhort : it 1s ſearely enough that 
they naturally ſpring out of the ſubject; they ſhould 
be ſuch as to appear neceſſary and eſſential parts of the 
fable. And when theſe embelliſhments, pleaſing in 
themſelves, tend to illuſtrate the main action, they 
then afford that nameleſs grace remarkable in Fontaine 
and ſome few others, and which perſons of the be 
diſcernment will more eaſily conceive than they can 
explain. . 


SECT. IX. Of Satire. 


88. Tais kind of poem is of very ancient date, 


and (if we believe Horace) was introduced, by v 


of interlude, by the Greek dramatic poets 2 
tragedies, to relieve the audience, and take 0 Ben 
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ne. force of thoſe firokes which they thought too de 
— a. affecting. In thoſe ſatirieal interludes, the * 
was laid in the country; and the perſons were rural 
deities, ſatyrs, country peaſants, and other ruſtics, 


The firſt Tragedians,foynd that ſerious ſtyle 

Too grave for their uncultivated age, 

And fo brought wild and naked Satyrs in, 

Whoſe motion, words, and ſhape, were all a farce) 
As oft as decency wou'd give them leave; 

Becauſe the mad, ungovernable rout, 

Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, 

Lov'd ſuch variety and antic tricks. 

Roscommon's Horace. 


The ſatire we now have is generally allowed to be of 
Roman invention. It was firſt introduced without the 
decorations of ſcenes and action; but written in verſes of 
different meaſures by Ennivs, and afterwards moulded 
into the form we now have, it by Lucilius, whom 
Horace has imitated, and mentions with eileem. This 
is the opinion of moſt of the critics, and particularly 
of Boileau, who ſays, 


Lucilius led the way, and, bravely bold, 

To Roman vices did the mirror hold; 

protected humble goodneſs from reproach, 
Show'd worth on foot, and raſcals in a coach. 
Horace his pleaſing wit to this did add, 

That none, uncenſur'd, might be fools or mad: 
And Juvenal, with rhetorician's rage, 

Scourg'd the rank vices of a wicked age; 

Tho! horrid truths thro? all his labours ſhine, 
In what he writes there's ſomething of divine, 


89. Our ſatire, therefore, may be diſtinguiſhed 19+ 
to two kinds; the j2coſe, or that which makes ſport 
with vice and folly, and ſets them up to ridicule ; and 
the feriout, or that which deals in aſperity, and is 
ſevere and acrimonious. Horace is a perfect maiter of 
the firſt, and Juvenal much admired for the laſt. "The 
one is facetious, and ſmiles: the other is angry, and 
itorms. The foibles of mankind are the oljed of one; 
but crimes of a deeper dye have engaged the other. 
They both agree, however, in being pungent and 
biting : and from a due conſideration of the writings 
of theſe authors, who are our mafters in this ait, we 
may define ſatire to be, A free, (andoften jocoſe), witty, 
and ſharp poem, wherein the follies and vices of men 
are laſhed and ridiculed in order to their reformation. 
Its ſubject is whatever deſerves our contempt or ab- 
horrence, (including every thing that is ridiculous and 
abſurd, or ſcandalous and repugnant to the golden 
precepts of religion and virtue.) Its manner is invec- 


upon as the phyfician of a diſtempered mind, which it 
endeavours to cure by bitter and unſavoury, or by 
pleaſant and ſalutary applications. 

90. A good ſatiriſt ought to be a man of wit and 
addreſs, ſagacity and eloquence, He ſhould alſo have 
great deal of good-nature, as all the ſentiments 
which are beautiful in this way of writing muſt pro- 
ceed from that quality in the author. It is good- 
2 produces that diſdain of all baſeneſs, vice, and 
4 7 which prompts the poet to expreſs himſelf with 
ach ſmartneſs againſt the errors of men, but without 


Itterneſs to thei . - . 
Vor. VIII. err perſons. Id is this Jnr that keeps 


tive; and its end, ſhame. So that ſatire may be looked 
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the mind even, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably Satire. 
throw the ſatiriſt out of his character. 8 

61. In writing ſatire, care ſhould be taken that it 
be true and general; that is, levelled at abuſes in 
which numbers are concerned : for the perſonal kind 
of ſatire, or lampoon, which expoſes particular cha- 
racters, and affects the reputation of thoſe at whom it 
is pointed, is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from ſcandal 
and defamation, The poet alſo, whilſt he is endea- 
vouring to correct the guilty, muſt take care not to 
uſe ſuch expreſſions as may corrupt the innocent: he 
mult therefore avoid all obſcene words, and images 
that tend ta debaſe and miſlead the mind. Horace 
and Juvenal, the chief ſatiriſts among the Romans, 
are faulty in this reſpect, and ought to be read with 
caution. : 

92. The ſtyle proper for ſatire is ſometimes grave 
and animated, inveighing againſt vice with warmtk 
and earneſtneſs ; but that which is pleaſant, ſportive, 
and, with becoming raillery, banters men out of their 
bad diſpoſitions, has generally the beſt effect, as it 
ſeems. only to play with their follies, though it omits 
no r. making them feel the Faſh, The 
verſes ſhould be ſmooth and flowing, and the language 
manly, juſt, and decent. 


Of well-choſe words ſome take not care enough, 
And think they ſhould be as the ſubje& rough : 
But ſatire muſt be more exactly made, 
And ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words convey'd. 
Duke of Buck/'s Es84r. 


93. Satires, either of the 7ocoſe or ſerious kind, may 
be written in the epiltolary manner, or by way of dia- 
logue. Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, have given us 
examples of both. "Nay, ſome of Horace's ſatires may, 
without incongruity, be called epiſtles, and his epiſtles 
ſatiret. But this is obvious to every reader. 

Of the facetious kind, the ſecond ſatire of the ſe- 
cond book of Horace imitated by Mr Pope, and Swift's 
verſes on his own death, may be referred to as ex- 
amples. 

As to thoſe ſatires of the ſerious kind, ſor which Ju- 
venal is ſo much diſtinguiſned, the characteriſtie pro- 
perties of which are, morality, dignity, and ſeverity; a 
better example cannot be mentioned than a poem en- 
titled London, written in imitation of the third ſatire 
of Juvenal, by Mr Samuel Johnſon, who has kept up 
to the ſpirit and force of the original. 

Nor muſt we omit to mention Dr Young's Love of 
Fame the Univerſal Paſſion, in ſeven ſatires; which, 
though characteriſtical, abound with morality and good 
ſenſe. The characters are well ſelected, the ridicule 
is high, and the ſatire well pointed and to the pur- 

oſe. 
. 94. We have already obſerved, that perſonal ſatire 
approaches too near defamation, to deſerve any coun- 
tenance or encouragement: Dryden's Mack Flecknoe is 
for this reaſon exceptionable, but as a compoſition it 
is inimitable. 

We have dwelt thus long on the preſent ſubject, be- 
cauſe there is reaſon to apprehend, that the benefits 
ariſing from well conducted ſatire have not been ſuffi- 
ciently conſidered. A ſatire may often do more ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of religion and virtue, than a ſermon; 
fince it gives pleaſure, at the ſame time that it creates 
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under the head of ſatire. 


_ titled Hudibras. 
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Satire. fear or indignation, and conveys its ſentiments in a 


manner the moſt likely to captivate the mind, 


Of all the ways that wiſeſt men covld find 
'To mend the age and mortify mankind, 
Satire well writ has moſt ſucceſsfu} prov'd, 


And cures, becauſe the remedy is lev'd, 
Duke of Buck's EssAv. 


But to produce the deſired effect, it muſt be jocoſe, 
free, and impartial, though ſevere. The ſatiriſt ſhould 
always preſerve good- humour; and, however keen he 
cuts, ſhould cut with kindneſs, When he loſes temper, 


his, weapons will be inverted, and the ridicule he threw 
at others will retort with contempt upon himſelf; for 


the reader will perceive that he is angry and hurt, and 
conſider his ſatire 2s the effect of malice, not of judg- 
ment; and that it is intended ra: her to- wound perſous, 
than reform manners. 


Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down:.. 
A ſatyr's {mile is ſharper than his frown. 


The beſt, and indeed the only method to expoſe vice 
and folly effectually, is to turn them to-ridicule, and 
hold them up for public contempt; and as it moſt of- 
fends theſe objects of ſatire, ſo it leaſt hurts ourſelves. 
One paſſion frequently drives out another ;. and as we 
cannot look with indifference on the bad actions of 
men (for they muſt excite either our wrath or con- 


tempt), it is prudent to give way to that which moſt 
_ offends vice and folly, and leaſt affects ourſeldes; and to 


fneer and laugh, rather than be angey and ſcold. 

95. Burlefque poetry, which is chiefly uſed by way 
of drollery and ridicule, falls properly to be ſpoken of 
An excellent example of 
this kind is a poem in blank verſe, intitled The Splen- 
did Shilling, written by Mr John Philips, which, in the 
opimon xr por of the beſt judges of the age, is the fineſt 
burleſque in the Engliſh language. In this poem the 
author has handled a low ſubject in the lofty ſtyle and 
numbers of Milton; in which way of writing Mr Phi- 
lips has been imitated by ſeveral, but none have come 
up to the humour and happy turn of the original, 
When we read it, we are betrayed into a pleaſure that 
we could not expect; though, at the ſame time, the 
ſublimity of the ftyle, and gravity of the phraſe, ſeem 
to chaſtiſe that laughter which they provake. 

96. There is another ſort of verſe and ſtyle, which 
is moſt frequently made uſe of in treating any ſubje& 
in a ludicrous manner, viz. that which is generally 
called Hudibraſtir, from Butler's admirable poem in- 
Almoſt every one knows, that this 
poem is a ſatire upon the authors of our civil diſſen- 
tions in the reign of king Charles I. wherein the poet 
has, with abundance of wit and humour, expoſed and 
ridiculed the hypocriſy or blind zeal of thoſ? unhappy 
times, In ſhort, it is a kind of burleſque epic poem, 
which, for the oddity of the rhymes, the quaintneſs of 
the ſimilies, the novelty of the thoughts, and that fine 
raillery which runs through the whole performance, is 
not to be parallelled. | 


SECT. X. Of the Epigram. 
97. THE epigram is a little poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, treating of one thing only, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
characters are brevity, beauty, and point. 


TK YL. * SP 


The word epigram ſignifies ( infcription;”” for epi. 
＋ derive their origin from thoſe inſeriptions placed 
y the ancients on their ſtatues, temples; pillars, tri. 


umphal arches, and the like; which, at firſt, were very 


ſhort, being ſometimes no more than a- ſingle word; 
but afterwards, increaſing. their length, they made them 
in verſe, to be the better retained by the memory. This 
thort way of writing came at laſt to be wied upon any 
occaſion or ſubje& ; and hence the name of epigray 


Part I, 


Epigram, 


— ee erect 


has been given to any little copy of verſes, without re. 


gard to the original application of ſuch poems. 
Its uſual limits are from 2 to 20 verſes, though 


ſometimes it extends to 50; but the ſhorter, the better 


it is, and the more perfect, as it partakes more of the 


nature and charaQer of this kind-of poem: beſides, 
the epigram, being only a ſingle thought, ought to be 


txpreſſed in a little. compals, or elſe it loſes its force 
and ttrength; | | 

The beauty required in an epigram is an harmony 
and apt agreement of all its parts, a ſweet fimplicity, 
and polite language. 

The point is a ſharp, lively, unexpected turn of wit, 
with which an epigram ought to be concluded. There 
are {ome critics, indeed, who will not admit the point 
in an epigram; but require that the thought be equally 
diffuſed through the whole poem, which is uſvally the 
practice of Catullus, as the former is that of Martial, 
It is allowed there is more delicacy in the manner of 
Catullus; but the point is more agreeable to the gene- 
ral taſte, and ſeems to be the chief characteriſtic of the 
epigram.. 

This fort of poem admits of all manner of ſubjeQs, 
provided that brevity, beauty, and point are preſer- 
— ; but it is generally employed either in praiſe or 

tire, - 

Though the beſt epigrams are ſaid to be ſuch as are 
compriſed in two or four verſes, we are not to under- 
ſtand it as if none can be perfect which exceed thoſe 
limits. Neither the ancients nor moderns have been ſo 
ſcrupulous with reſpe& to the length of their epigrams; 
but however, brevity in general is always to be ſtudied 


in theſe compoſitions, 


For examples of good epigrams-in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, we ſhall make choice of ſeveral in the different 
taſtes we have mentioned; ſome remarkable for their 
delicate turn and fimplicity of expreſſion; and others 
for their ſalt and ſharpneſs, their equivocating pun, or 
pleaſant alluſion. In the firſt place, take that of Mr 
Pope, ſaid to be written on a glaſs with the earl of 
Cheſterfields diamond-pencil. 


Accept a miracle, inſtead of wit; 
Sce two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ. 


The beauty of this epigram is more eaſily ſeen than 


deſcribed ; and it is difficult to determine, whether it 


does more honour to the poet who wrote it, or to the 
nobleman for whom the compliment is deſigned. —The 
following epigram of Mr Prior is written in the ſame 
taſte, being a fine encomium on the peformance of an 
excellent painter. : | 


On a Flower, painted by V ARELST- 


When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 


Flora vouchſaf'd the growing work to os 


Part II. 


Epigram- 
— — 


Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, 

The Goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand, 
And, finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Bebold one work of mine which neer ſhall fade. 


Another compliment of this delicate kind he has 
made Mr Howard in the following epigram. 


Venus Miſtaken. 


When Chloe's picture was to Venus ſhown; 
Surpriz'd, the Goddeſs took it for her own. 

And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold painter mean? 
When wes I bathing thus, and naked ſeen? 
Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride: 
And who's blind now, mamma? the urchin cry'd. 
'Tis Chloe's eye, and check, and lip, and breaſt: 
Friend Howard's genius fancy'd all the reft. 


Moſt of Mr Prior's epi grams are of this delicate cal}, 
and have the thought, like thoſe of Catallus, diffuſcd 
through the whole. Of this kind is his addreſs 


To Curoꝶ Weeping. 


See, whilſt thou weep*lt, fair Chloe, ſce 
The world-in-ſympathy with thee. 

The cheerful birds no longer ſing, *© 
Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 
The clouds have bent their boſom lower, 
And ſhed their forrow in a ſhow'r. 

The brooks beyond their limits flow, 
And louder murmurs ſpeak their wo: 
The nymphs and ſwains adopt thy cares; 
They heave thy ſighs, and weep thy tears. 
Fantaltic nymph! that grief ſhould move 
Thy heart obdurate againſt love. 

Strange tears! whoſe pow'r can ſoften all, 
But that dear breaſt on which they fall. 


The epigram written on the leaves of a fan by De 
Atterbury, late biſhop of Rocheſter, contains a pretty 
thought, expreſſed with eaſe and conciſeneſs, and clo- 
ſed in a beautiful manner. 


On a Fax. 
Flavia the leaſt and lighteſt toy 


Can with reſiſtleſs art employ. 

This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 

Yet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told or ſafcly ſeen, 

Directs its wanton motion ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow, 
Gives coolneſs to the matchileſs dame, 
To ev'ry other breaſt a flame. 


We ſhall now ſele& ſome epigrams of the biting and 
ſatirical kind, and ſuch as turn upon the -purn or equi- 
v9que, as the French call it: in which ſort the point is 
8 conſpicuous than in thoſe of the former charac- 
er. f : 
The following diſtich is an admirable epigram, ha- 
ving all the neceſſary qualities of one, eſpecially point 
and brevity, 


In a Company of bad Dawictas to good Muſic. 


How ill the motion with the muſic ſuits! 


Jo Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc'd the brutes. 


T0 © 
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This brings to mind another * upon a bad Epigram. 


ſiddler, which we ſhall venture to inſert merely for the 
humour of it, and not for any real excellence it con- 


r tains. 


To a Bad FivnLier, 


Old Orpheus play'd ſo well, he mov'd Old Nick; 
But thou mov'ſt nothing but thy fiddle-ſtick. 


One of Martial's epigrams, wherein he agreeably ral- 

lies the fooliſh vanity of a man who bired people to 
make verſes for him, and publiſhed them as his own, 
has been thus tranſlated into Engliſh: 


Paul ſo fond of the name of a poet is grown, 

With gold he buys verſes, and calls them his own. 
Go on, maſter Paul, nor mind what the world ſays, 
They are ſurely his own for which a man pays. 


Some bad writer having taken the liberty to cenſure 
Mr Prior, the poet very wittily laſhed his impertinence 
in this epigram: 


While faſter than his coſtive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes, 
His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs. 
Phcebus, give Philo o'er himſelf command; 
aicken his ſenſes, or reſtrain his hand: 
Let bim be kept from paper, pen, and ink; 
So he may ceaſe to write, and learn to think. 


Mr Weſley has given us a pretty epigram, alluding 
to.a well-known text of ſcripture, on the ſetting up a 
monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, to the memory of 
the ingenious Mr Butler, author of Hudibras. 


While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

See him when ſtarv'd to death, and turn'd to duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental buſt! 

The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown; 


He aſld for Bread, and he receiv'd a. Stone. 


We ſhall'cloſe this ſection with an epigram written 
on the well-known ſtory of Apollo and Daphne, by 
Mr Smart, 


When Phebus was am'rous and long'd to be rude, 
Miſs Daphne cry'd Piſh! and ran ſwift to the wood; 
And rather than do fuch a naughty affair, 

She became a fine laurel to deck the god's hair. 
The nymph was, no doubt, of a cold conſtitution 
For, ſure, to turn tree was an odd reſolution ! 

Yet in this ſhe behav'd like a true modern ſpouſe, 
For ſhe fled from his arms to diſtinguiſh, his brows, 


SECT. XI. Of the Epitaph. 


| 102. Turss compoſitions generally contain fome 
elogium of the virtues and good qualities of the de- 
ceaſed, and have a turn of ſeriouſneſs and gravity ad- 
apted to the natute. of the ſubjeA. Their elegance 


conlilts in a nervous and expreſſive brevity; and lome- 


times they are cloſed with an epigrammatic point. In 


theſe compoſitions, no mere epithet (properly ſo call- 
ed) ſhould be admitted; for here illuſtration would 


- impair the ſtrength, and render the ſentiment too dif- 


fuſe and languid. Words that are ſynonymous are alſo 


to be rejected. 
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Satire. 
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under the head of ſatire. 
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fear or indignation, and conveys its ſentiments in a 
manner the moſt likely to captivate the mind, 


Of all the ways that wiſeſt men could Hnd 
To mend the age and mortify mankind, 
Satire well writ has moſt ſueceſsful prov'd, 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is lev'd. 
Duke of Bucksi's Es84v. 


But to produce the deſired effect, it muſt be jocoſe, 
free, and impartial, though ſevere. The ſatiriſt ſhould 
always preſerve good-humourz and, however keen he 
cuts, ſhouid cut with kindneſs, When he loſes temper, 
his, weapons will be inverted, and the ridicule he threw 
at others will retort with contempt upon. himſelf; for 
the reader will perceive that he is angry and hurt, and 
conſider his ſatire 2s the effect of malice, not of judg- 
ment; and that it is intended ra:her to- wound perſous, 
than reform manners. 


Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down: 
A ſatyr's {mile is ſharper than his frown, 


The beſt, and indeed the only method to expoſe vice 
and folly effectually, is to turn them to-ridicule, and 
hold them up for public contempt; and as it moſt of- 
fends theſe objects of ſatire, ſo it leaſt hurts ourſelves. 
One paſſion frequently drives out another ;. and as we 
cannot look with indifference on the bad actions of 
men (for they muſt excite either our wrath or con- 


tempt), it is prudent to give way to that which moſt 


offends vice and folly, and leaſt affects ourſeldes; and to 
fneer and laugh, rather than be angey and ſcold. 

95. Burlefque poetry, which is chiefly uſed by way 
of drollery and ridieule, falls properly to be ſpoken of 
An excellent example of 
this kind is a poem in blank verſe, intitled The Splen- 
did Shilling, written by Mr John Philips, which, in the 
opinion of one of the beſt judges of the age, is the fineſt 
burleſque in the Engliſh language. In this poem the 
author has handled a low ſubject in the lofty ſtyle and 


numbers of Milton; in which way of writing Mr Phi- 


titled Hudibras. 


lips has been imitated by ſeveral, but none have come 
up to the humour and happy turn of the original, 
When we read it, we are betrayed into a pleaſure that 
we could not expect; though, at the ſame time, the 
ſublimity of the ſtyle, and gravity of the phraſe, ſeem 
to chaſtiſe that laughter which they provake. 

96. There is another ſort of verſe and ſtyle, which 
is moſt frequently made uſe of in treating any ſubject 
in a Judicrous manner, viz. that which is generally 
called Hudibraſtir, from Butler's admirable poem in- 
Almoſt every one knows, that this 
poem is a ſatire upon the authors of our civil difſen- 
tions in the reign of king Charles I. wherein the poet 
has, with abundance of wit and humour, expoſed and 
ridiculed the hypocriſy or blind zeal of thoſ} unhappy 
times, In ſhort, it is a kind of burleſque epic poem, 
which, for the oddity of the rhymes, the quaintneſs of 
the ſimilies, the novelty of the thoughts, and that fine 
raillery which runs through the whole performance, is 
not to be parallelled. | 


Sgr. X. Of the Epigram. 


97. THE epigram is a little poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, treating of one thing only, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
characters are brevity, beauty, and point. 


. 1 


The word epigram ſignifies ( infcription;” for epi. 
N derive their origin from thoſe inſeriptions placed 
y the ancients on their ſtatues, temples; pillars, tri. 


Part I 


Epigram, 


— ——— 


umphal arches, and the like; which, at firſt, were very 


ſhort, being ſometimes no more than a- ſingle word; 
but afterwards, increaſing. their length, they made them 
in verſe, to be the better retained by the memory, This 
ſhort way of writing came at laſt to be uſed upon any 
occaſjon or ſubject; and hence the name of epigray 


has been given to ny little. copy of verſes, without re- 


gard to the original application of ſueh poems, 
Its uſual limits are from 2 to 20 verſes, though 


ſometimes it extends to 50; but the ſhorter, the better 


it is, and the more perfect, as it partakes more of the 


nature and character of this kind of poem: beſides, 
the epigram, being only a ſingle thought, ought to be 


ex preſſed in a little compaſs, or elſe it loſes its force 
and ttrength; | | 

The beauty required in an epigram is an harmony 
and apt agreement of all its parts, a ſweet fimplicity, 
and polite language. 


The point is a ſharp, lively, unexpected turn of wit, 


with which an epigram ought to be concluded, There 
are ſome critics, indeed, who-will not admit the point 
in an epigram; but require that the thought be. equally 
diffuſed through the whole poem, which is uſually the 
practice of Catullus, as the former is that of Martial, 
It is allowed there is more delicacy in the manner of 
Catullus; but the point is more agreeable to the gene - 
ral taſte, and ſeems to be the chief characteriſtic of the 


epigram. 


This ſort of poem admits of all manner of ſubjeQs, 
provided that brevity, beauty, and point are preſer- 
— ; but it is generally employed either in praiſe or 

tire. | 

Though the beſt epigrams are ſaid to be ſuch as are 
compriſed in two or four verſes, we are not to under- 
ſtand it as if none can be perfect which exceed thoſe 
limits. Neither the ancients nor moderns have been ſo 
ſcrupulous with reſpe& to the length of their epigrams; 
but however, brevity in general is always to be ſtudied 


in theſe compoſitions, 


For examples of good epigrams-in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, we ſhall make choice of ſeveral in the different 
taſtes we have mentioned; ſome remarkable for their 
delicate turn and fimplicity of expreſſion; and others 
for their ſalt and ſharpneſs, their equivocating pun, or 
pleaſant alluſion. In the firſt place, take that of Mr 
Pope, ſaid to be written on a glaſs with the earl of 
Chelterfield's diamond- pencil. 


Accept a miracle; inſtead of wit; he 
Sce two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ. 


The beauty of this epigram is more eaſily ſeen than 


deſcribed ; and it is difficult to determine, whether it 


does more honour to the poet who wrote it, or to the 
nobleman for whom the compliment is deſigned. —The 
following epigram of Mr Prior is written in the ſame 
taſte, being a fine encomium on the peformance of an 
excellent painter. 9 i | 


On a Flower, painted by V ARELST- 


When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 


, - jew: 
Flora vouchſaf'd the growing work to 1115 ing 
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Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, 

The Goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand, 
And, finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Bebold one work of mine which neer ſhall fade. 


Another compliment of this delicate kind he has 
made Mr Howard in the following epigram. ; 


Venus Miſtaken. 


When Chloe's picture was to Venus ſhown; 
Surpriz'd, the Goddeſs took it for her own. 
And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold painter mean? 
When wes I bathing thus, and naked ſeen ? 
Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride: 
And who's blind now, mamma? the urchin cry'd. 
»Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt: 
Friend Howard's genius fancy'd all the reſt. 


Moſt of Mr Prior's epigrams are of This delicate caſt, 
and have the thought, like thoſe of Catallus, diffuſcd 
through the whole. Of this kind is his addreſs 


To Cauos Weeping. 


See, whilſt thou weep'ſt, fair Chloe, ſce 
The world-in-ſympathy with thee. 
The cheerful birds no longer fing, 
Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 
The clouds have bent their boſom lower, 
And ſhed their forrow in a ſhow'r. 

The brooks beyond their limits flow, 

And louder murmurs ſpeak their wo: 

The nymphs and ſwaius adopt thy cares; 
They heave thy ſighs, and weep thy tears. 
Fantaſtic nymph! that grief ſhould move 
Thy heart obdurate againft love. 

Strange tears! whoſe pow'r can ſoften all, 
But that dear breaſt on which they fall. 


Part II. 


Epigram. 
— 
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The epigram written on the leaves of a fan by De 
Atterbury, late biſhop of Rocheſter, contains a pretty 
thought, expreſſed with eaſe and conciſeneſs, and clo- 
ſed ia a beautiful manner. 


On a Fax. 
Flavia the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 


Can with reſiſtleſs art employ. 
This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 
Yet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton motion ſo, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow, 
Gives coolneſs to the matchileſs dame, 
To ev'ry other breaſt a flame. 


We ſhall now ſele& ſome epigrams of the biting and 


Vogue, as the french call it: in which ſort the point is 
"_ conſpicuous than in thoſe of the former charac- 
er. | | . 
The following diſtich is an admirable epigram, ha- 
*ing all the neceſſary qualities of one, eſpecially point 
and brevity, 


On a Company of bad Daxctrs to good Muſic. 


How ill the motion with the mubic ſuits! 


50 Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc'd the brutes. 


ſatirical kind, and ſuch as turn upon the -prr or equi- 
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This brings to mind another epi 
ſiddler, which we ſhall venture to inſert merely for the 


humour-of it, and not for any real excellence it con- 
- tains. 


To a Bad FivnLier, 


Old Orpheus play'd ſo well, he mov'd Old Nick; 
But thou mov'ſt nothing but thy fiddle-tick. 


One of Martial's epigrams, wherein he agreeably ral- 

lies the fooliſh vanity of a man who bired people to 
make verſes for him, and publiſhed them as his own, 
has been thus tranſlated into Engliſh: 


Paul ſo fond of the name of a poet is grown, * 
With gold he buys verſes, and calls them his own. 
Go on, maſter Paul, nor mind what the world ſays, 
They are ſurely his own for which a man pays. 


Some bad writer having taken the liberty to cenſure 
Mr Prior, the poet very wittily laſhed his impertinence 
in this epigram: 


While faſter chan his coſtive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes, 
His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs. 
Phoebus, give Philo o'er himſelf command; 
aicken his ſenſes, or reſtrain his hand: 

Let bim be kept from paper, pen, and ink; 
So he may ceaſe to write, and learn to think. 


Mr Weſley has given us a pretty epigram, alluding 
to.a well-known text of ſcripture, on the ſetting up a 
monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, to the memory of 
the ingenious Mr Butler, author of Hudibras. 


While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

See him when ſtarv'd to death, and turn'd to duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental butt ! 

The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown; 

He aſk'd for Bread, and he receiv'd a. Stone. 


We ſhall*cloſe this ſection with an epigram written 
on the well-known (tory of Apollo and Daphne, by 
Mr Smart. 


When Phabus was am'rous and long'd to be rude, 
Miſs Daphne cry'd Piſh! and ran ſwift to the wood; 
And rather than do ſuch a naughty affair, 

She became a fine laurel to deck the god's hair. 
The nymph was, no doubt, of a cold conſtitution; 
For, ſure, to turn tree was an odd refolution ! 

Yet in this ſhe behav'd like a true modern ſpouſe, 
For ſhe fled from his arms to diſtinguiſh his brows, 


SECT. XI. Of the Epitaph. 


| 102. Tawess compoſitions generally contain {ome 
elogium of the virtues and good qualities of. the de- 
ceaſed, and have a turn of ſerionſneſs and gravity ad- 
apted to the natute.of the ſubject. Their elegance 
conlilts in a nervous and expreſſive brevity; and lome- 
times they are cloſed with an epigrammatic point. In 
theſe compoſitions, no mere epithet (properly ſo call- 
ed) ſhould be admitted; for here illuſtration would 
_ impair the ſtrength, and render the ſentiment too dif- 
fuſe and languid. Words that are ſynonymous are alſo 


to be rejected. 
Though 
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m upon a bad Epigram. 
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Though the true charaQteriſtic of the epitaph is ſe · 
riovineſs and gravity, yet we may find many that are 
jocoſe and ludicrous: ſome likewiſe have true metre 
and rhyme; while others are between proſe and verſe, 
without any certain meaſure, though the words are 
truly poetical; and the beauty of this laſt ſort is ge- 
nerally heightened by an apt and judicious antitheſis, 
We ſhall give examples of each. 

"The following epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney's ſiſter, 
the counteſs of Pembroke, ſaid to be written by the fa- 
mous Ben Johnſon, is remarkable for the noble thought 
with which it concludes. . | 


On Max counteſi dowager of PteMBROKE, 


Underneath this noble marble hearſe, 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 

Sidney's filter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another 
Fair, and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee. 


Take another epitaph of Ben Johnſon's, on a beau- 
tiful and virtuous lady, which has been deſervedly ad- 
mired by very good judges. 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Mr Pope has drawn the character of Mr Gay, in an 
epitaph now to be ſeen on his monument in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, which he has cloſed with a mott beautiful 
turn, and is looked upon as a maſter-piece of its kind, 
as indeed are moſt of the productions of that ſurpriſing 
genius. 


On Mr Gar. 


Of manners gentle, of affe&ions mild; 

In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 

With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age: 
Above temptation in a low eftate, 

And uncorrupted ev'n among the great: 

A. ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd thro? life, lamented in thy end. / 
Theſe are thy honours! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gav. 


Amongſt the epitaphs of a punning and ludicrous 
caſt, we know of none prettier than that which is ſaid 
to have been written by Mr Prior on himſelf, wherein 
he is pleaſantly ſatirical upon the folly of thoſe who 
value themſelves on account of the long ſeries of ance- 
ftors through which they can trace their pedigree. 


Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The ſon of Adam and of Eve: 

Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher. 


The following epitaph on a miſer contains a good 
caution and an agreeable raillery. 


Reader, beware immod”rate love of pelf: 


Here lies the worſt of thieves, who robb'd himſelf, 
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But Dr Swiſt's epitaph on the ſame fubje& is a ma. 
ſer-piece of the kind. f „ 


Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Demer, the wealthy and the wiſe, 
His heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 
Have put his carcaſe in a cheſt; 
The very cheſt, in which, they ſay, 
His other Self, his money, lay. 
And if his heirs continue kind 

To that dear ſelf he left bebind, 

1 dare believe that four in five 


Will think his better half alive. | 
We ſhall give but one example more of this kind, 


which is a merry epitaph on an old fiddler, who was 
remarkable (we may ſuppoſe) for beating time to lis 
own muſic. > 


On STErntn the Fiddler. 


Stephen and time are now both even; 
Stephen beat time, now time's beat Stephen. 


We are come now to that fort of epitaph which re- 
jects rhyme, and has no certain and determinate mea- 
ſure; but where the dition muſt be pure and ſtrong, 
every word have weight, and the antitheſis be preſer- 
ved in a clear and direct oppoſition. We cannot give 
a better example of this ſort of epitaph, than that on 
the tomb of Mr Pultney in the cloiſters of Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey.' | 


Reader, 

If thou art a Baron, s 
Tomb with Reverence and Regret: 
H-re lies the Remains of 
Daxiet PuLTENEY, 

The kindeſt Relation, the trueſt Friend, 
The warmeſt Patriot, the worthieſt Man. 
He exerciſed Virtues in this Age, 
Sufficient to have diſtinguiſh'd him even in the beſt, 
Sagacious by Nature, 
1 by Habit, 
Inquiſitive with Art; 
He gain'd a complete Knowledge of the State of Britain, 
Foreign and domeſtic; _ 

In moſt the backward Fruit of tedious Experience, 
In him the early acquiſition of undiſſipated Vouth. 
He ſerv'd the Court ſeveral Vears: 

Abroad, in the auſpicious Reign of Queen Anne; 
At home, in the reign of that excellent prince K. Georgel . 
He ſerved his Country always, 

At Court independent, 

In the Senate unbiaſs'd, 

At every Age, and in every Station: 

This was the bent of his generous Soul, 

This the buſineſs of his laborious Life. 

Public Men, and Public Things, 

He judged by one conſtant Standard, 

The true Intereſt of Britain: 

He made no other Diſtinction of Party, 

He abhorred all other. 

Gentle, humane, difintcreſted, beneficent, 

He created no Enemies on his own Account: 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, 8 
He feared none he could ereate in the Cauſe of 13 
h cad; 


Behold this 


Part 1 


Epitaph, 
— 
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Foitaph. Reader, | 
na this Misfortune of thy Country lament thy own: 
For know, 


The Loſs of ſo much private Virtue - 
Is a public Calamity. 


That poignant ſatire, as well as extravagant praiſe, 
may be conveyed in this manner, will be ſeen by the 
following epitaph written by Dr Arbuthnot on Fran- 
cis Chartres; which is too well known, and too much 
admired, to need our commendation. 


Here continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 
Who with an InFLExiBLE ConsTaNcy, 
And InimiTaBLeE UniFormirty of Life, 
PRRSIST EOD, 
In ſpite of Ac and InrirmiTIES, 

In the Practice of Evexy Human Vice, 
Excepting ProDiGaALITY and Hrrockisv: 

His inſatiable AvaricE exempted him from the firſt, 
His matchleſs Imeupznce from the ſecond. 
Nor was he more ſingular 
In the undeviatirg Pravity of his Manners, 
Than ſucceſsful 
In Accumulating WEALTK: 

For, without TRADE or PrxoOFEsS10N, 
Without TzxvusT of Pustic Moxey, 

And without Bz1se-worTHy Service, 

He acquired, or more properly created, 

A MixIsTENIAT ESTATE. 

He was the only Perſon of his Time 
Who could cnhEAT without the Maſk of HoxesTy, 
Retain his Primæval Meanxess 
When poſſeſſed of TEN TuouUsAND a-year; 
And having daily deſerved the G1BBEerT for what he did, 
Was at laſt condemn'd to it for what he could nut do. 

Oh indignant reader! | 
Think not his Life uſeleſs to Mankind; 
ProvipexncE conniv'd at his execrable deſigns, 
To give to After-ages 
A conſpicuous Pao and ExAmrLeE, 
Of how ſmall Eftimation is Exok gira T WEALTH 


O this jubject it is meant to confine our inquiry to 
Latin or Greek hexameters, and to French and 
Engliſh heroic verſe; as the obſervations we ſhall have 
occation to make, may, with proper variations, be 
_ transferred to the compoſition of other ſorts of 
verſe, 
Before entering upon particulars, it myſt be pre- 
miſled in general, that to verſe of every kind, five 
things are of importance. iſt, The number of fyllables 
that compoſe a line. 2d, The different lengths of 
[y]lables, 1. e. the difference of time taken in pro- 
nouncing. 3d, The arrangement of theſe ſyllables 
combined in words, 4th, The pauſes or flops in 
pronouncing. 5th, Pronouncing ſyllables in a high 
or a low tone, The three firſt mentioned are ob- 
ouſly eſſential to verſe : if any of them be wanting, 
there cannot be that higher degree of melody which 
Uiftinguiſheth verſe from proſe. To give a juſt notion 
of the fourth, it muſt be obſerved, that pauſes are 
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In the Sight of GOD, Epitaph. 
By His beſtowing it on the moſt Unwortay of au, 
MozTaLs. : 


We ſhall conclude this ſpecies of poetry with a droll 
and ſatirical epitaph written by Mr Pope, which we 
tranſcribed from a monument in Lord Cobham's gar- 
dens at Stow in Buckinghamſhire, 


To the Memory + 
of 
S1GNn10R F100, 
An Italian of good extraction; 
Who came into England, 
Not to bite us, like moſt of his Countrymen, 
But to gain an honeſt Livelyhood, * 
He hunted not after Fame, 
. Vet acquir'd it; 
Regardleſs of the Praiſe of his Friends, 
but moſt ſenſible of their Love. 
Tho' he liv'd among'ſt the Great, 
He neither learnt nor flatter'd any Vice: 
| He was no Bigot, 
Tho? he doubted of none of the 39 Articles. 
And, if to follow Nature, 
and to reſpeRt the Laws of Society, 
be Philoſophy, | 
he was a perfect Philoſopher, 
a faithful Friend, 
an agreeable Companion, - 
a loving Huſband, 
diſtinguiſh'd by a numerous offspring, 
all which he liv'd to fee take good Courſes. 
In his old Age he retired 
to the houſe of a clergyman in the country, 
where he finiſhed his earthly Race, 
anddicdan Honouranden Exampletothe whole Species.- 
12 Reader, 
This Stone is guiltleſs of Flattery; 
for he to whom it is inſerib'd 
was not a Max, 
bat a 
Grxe-Hounn. 


PaxT III. On VERSIFICATION. 


neceſſary for three different pope : one, to ſepa- 
rate periods, and members of the ſame period, accor- 
ding to the ſenſe : another, to improve the melody of 
verſe: and the Jaſt, to afford opportunity for drawing 
breath in reading. A pavſe of the firſt kind is vari- 
able, being long or ſhort, frequent or leſs frequent, 
as the ſenſe requires. A pauſe of the ſecond kind, 
being determined by the melody, is in no degree ar- 
bitrary. The laſt ſort is in a meaſure arbitrary, de- 
pending on the reader's command of breath. But as 
one cannot read with grace, unleſs, for drawing breath, 
opportunity be taken of a pauſe in the ſenſe or in the 
melody, this pauſe ought never to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the others; and for that reaſon ſhall be laid aſide. 
With reſpect then to the pauſes of ſenſe and of melody, 
it way be affirmed without heſitation, that their coin- 
cidence in verſe is a capital beauty: but as it cannot 
be expected, in a long work eſpecially, that every 


line ſhould be ſo perfect; we ſhall afterward have 
occaſion 
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occaſion to ſee, that the pauſe neceſſary for the ſenſe 
mult often, in ſome degree, be facrificed to the 


- verſe-pauſe, and the latter ſometimes to the former. 


The pronouncing ſyllables in a bigh or low tone, 
contributes alſo to melody. In reading, whether 
verſe or proſe, a certain tone is aſſumed, which may 
be called the key-n2te; and in that tone the bulk of 
the words are founded. Sometimes to humour the 
ſenſe, and ſometimes the melody, a particular ſyllable 
is ſounded in a higher tone; and this is termed a- 
centing a ſyllable, or gracing it with an accent. Op- 
poſed to the accent, is the cadence, which, however, 
being entirely regulated by the ſenſe, hath no peculiar 
relation to verſe. "The cadence, is a falling of the 
voice below the key- note at the cloſe of every period; 
and ſo little is it effential to verſe, that in correct 
reading the final ſyllable of every line 1s accented, 
that ſyllable only- excepted which cloſes the period 
where the ſenſe requires a cadence. 

Though the five requifites above mentioned enter 
the compoſition of every ſpecies of verſe, they are 
however governed by ditferent rules, peculiar to each 
ſpecies. Upon quantity only, one general obſervation 
may be premiſcd, becauſe it is applicable to every 
ſpecies of verſe, That ſyllables, with reſpect to the 
time taken in pronouncing, are long or ſhort ; two 
ſhort ſyllables, with reſpe& to time, being preciſely 
equal to a long one. "Theſe two lengths are effeatial 
to verſe of all kinds; and to no verfe, it is believed, 
is a greater variety of time neceſſary in pronouncing 


ſyllables. +The. voice indeed is frequently made to 


reſt longer than uſual upon a word that bears an im- 
portant ſignification; but this is done to humour the 
ſenſe, and is not neceflary for melody. A thing not 
more neceſſary for melody occurs with reſpe& to ac- 
centing, fimilar to that now mentioned: A word fig- 
nifying any thing humble, low, or dejected, is natu- 


rally, in proſe as well as in verſe, pronounced in a 


tone below the key- note. 

We are now ſufficiently prepared for particulars; 
beginning with Latin or Greek hexameter, which are 
the ſame. The obſervations upon this ſpecies of verſe, 
will come under the four following heads, number, 
arrangement, pauſe, and accent; for as to quantity, 
what is obſcrved above may ſuffice. 

I. Hexameter lines, as to time, are all of the ſame 
length; being equivalent to the time taken in pro- 
nouncing twelve long ſyllables or twenty - four ſhort. 
An hexameter line may conſiſt of ſeventeen ſyllables : 
and when regular and not Spondaic, it never has fewer 
than thirteen : whence it follows, that where the ſyl- 
lables are many, the plurality mult be ſhort ; where 


few, the plurality muſt be long. 


This line is ſuſceptible of much variety as to the 
ſucceſſion of long and ſhort ſyllables. It is however 


ſubjeRed to laws that confine its variety within certain 


limits : and for aſcertaining theſe limits, grainmarians 
have invented a rule by dactyles and ſpondees, which 
they denominate Het. One at firſt view is led to think, 
that theſe feet are alſo intended to regulate the pro- 
nunciation: which is far from being the caſe; for 
were one to pronounce according to theſe feet, the 
melody of a hexameter line would be deftroyed, or at 
beſt be much inferior to which it is when properly pro- 
nounced. Theſe feet muſt be confined to regulate the 


. preceded by two ſhort. 


ſyllables the more conſpicuous. 


TN 


arrangement, for they ſerve no other purpoſe, T 
are withal extremely artificial and complex; for which 
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tion. 


reaſon we are wy to. lord Kames for ſubſtituting See 


in their ſtead the following rules more ſimple and of 
more ealy application, 1it, The line muſt always 
commence with a long ſyllable, and cloſe with two lon 


never be found together, nor fewer than two. And 
34, Two long ſyllables which have been preceded by 
two ſhort, cannot alſo be followed by two ſhort. Thele 
few rules fulfil all the conditions of a hexamettt line 
with relation to order or arrangement. To theſe again 
a ſingle rule may be ſubſtituted, which has alſo the 
advantage of regulating more affirmatively the con- 
ſtruction of every part. To put this rule into words 


2d, More than two ſhort can 


Elm, of 


Criticiſm, 


with perſpicuity, a hint is taken from the twelve long ch. «ii 
ſyllables that compoſe an hexameter line, to divide it {tt. «. 


into twelve equal parts or poftions, being each of them 
one long ſyllable or two ſhort. The rule then is: 


„The ift, 3d, 5th, 5th; 9th, 11th, and r2th portions, 


muſt each ot them be one long ſyllable ; the toth muſt 
always be two ſhort ſyllables; the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 
Sth, may either be one long or two ſhort.” Or to 


expreſs the thing fill more curtly, © The 2d, 4th, 


th, and 8th portions may be'one long ſyllable or two 
ſhort; the 10th muſt be two ſhort Fusbles! all the 
reſt muſt conſiſt each of one long. ſyllable.“ This 
fulfils all the conditions of an hexameter line, and 
comprehends all the combinations of dactyles and 


Next in order comes the pauſe. At the end of 
every hexameter line, every one muſt be ſenſible of a 
complete cloſe or full pauſe; the cauſe of which fol- 
lows. 'The two long ſyllables preceded by two ſhort, 
which always cloſe an hexameter line, are a line per- 
paratioh for a pauſe: for long ſyllables, or ſyllables 
pronounced flow, reſembling a flow and languid mo- 


ſpondees that this line admits. 


tion tending to reſt, naturally incline the mind to relt, 
or, which is the ſame, to pauſe ; and to this inclination 
the two. preceding ſhort ſyllables contribute, which, 


by contrait, make the flow pronunciation of the final 
Eelide this complete 
cloſe or full pauſe at the end, others are allo requiſite 


for the ſake of melody ; of which, two are clearly 


diſcoverable ; and perhaps there may be more. The 
longett and moſt remarkable, ſucceeds the 5th por- 
tion: the other, which, being ſhorter and more faint, 
may be called the ,/emipauſe, lucceeds the 8th portion. 
So firiking is the pauſe firſt mentioned, as to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed even by the rudeſt ear: the mookiſh rhymes 
are evidently built upon it; in which, by an invariablc 
rule, the final word always chimes with that which 
immediately precedes the paule: _ 


De planctu cudo:|| metrum cum carmine nudo 
Mingere cum bumbis || res eſt ſaluberrima lumbis. 


The diſſerence of time in the pauſe and ſemipauſe, 
occaſions another difference not leſs remarkable; that 
it is lawful to divide a word by a ſemipauſe, but never 
by a pauſe, the bad effe& of which 1s ſenſibly felt fol- 


lowing examples: 


Effuſus labor, at que inmitis rupta Tyranni 
Again: 


Obſcrvans nido im plumes detraxit; at illa cal 
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The dividing a word by a ſemipauſe has not the 
fame bad effect: 


Jamque pedem referens || caſus e | vaſerat omnes. 
1 populea || mcerens Philo|mela ſub umbra 
Again: , a 
2 que vellem || calamo per miſit agreſli. 
Lines, however, where words are left entire, without 
being divided even by.a ſemipauſe, run by that means 
much the more ſweetly. | { 


Nec gemere area || ceſſabit | turtur ab ulmo. 
Again: a b 

Quadrupeda nte putrem [[ſonituquatii | ungula campum. 
Again: ; 

Eurydicen toto || refercbant | flumine ripæ. 

The reaſon of theſe obſervations will be evident upon 
the ſlightelt reflection. Between things ſo intimately 
connected in reading aloud, as are ſenſe and ſound, 
every degree of diſcord is unpleaſant: and for that 
reaſon, it is a matter of importance, to make the mu- 
fical pauſes coincide as much as poſſible with thoſe of 
ſenſe ; which is requiſite, more eſpecially, with reſpeCt 
to the pauſe, a deviation from the rule being Jeſs re- 
markable in a ſemipauſe. Confidering the. matter as 


he at the end of words or in the middle; but when we 
carry the ſenſe along, it is diſagreeable to find a word 
ſplit into two by a pauſe, as if there were really two 
words: and though the diſagreeableneſs here be connec- 
ted with the ſenſe only, it is by an eaſy tranſition of 
perceptions transferred to the ſound ; by whfch means 
we conceive a line to be harfh and 8 to the ear, 
when in reality it is only ſo to the underſtanding. 

To the rule that fixes the Hauſe after the 5th por- 
tion, there is one exception, and no more. If the 
ſyllable ſucceeding the 5th portion be ſhort, the pauſe 
is ſometimes poſtponed to it: 


Pupillis quos dure || premit cuſtodia matrum 
Again: 

la terras oppreſſa || gravi ſub religione 

Again: 

Et quorum pars magna || fui ; quis talia fando 


This contributes to diverſify the melody; and, where 
the words are ſmooth and liquid, is not ungraceful; as 
in the following examples: 


Formoſam reſonare || doces Amaryllida ſylvas 
Apain : | 


Agricolas, quibus ipſa || procul diſcordibus armis 


If this pauſe, placed as aforeſaid after the ſhort 
ſyllable, happen alſo to divide a word, the melody 
by theſe circumſtances is totally annihilated. Witneſs 
the following line of Ennius, which is plain proſe: 


Rome mcenia terrulit impiger | Hannibal armis. 


Hitherto the arrangement of the long and ſhort ſyl- 
ables of an hexameter line and its different pauſes, 
have been conſidered with reſpect to melody: but to 
Ive 2 juſt notion of hexameter verſe, theſe particulars 
mult alſo be conſidered with reſpect to ſenſe. There is 


to melody ſolcly, it is indifferent whether the pauſes 
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not, perhaps, in any other ſort of verſe, ſuch latitude Verſifica- 
in the long and ſhort ſylables; a circumſtance that tion. 
contributes greatly to that richneſs of melody which 

is remarkable in hexameter verſe, and which made A- 
riſtotle pronounce, that an epic poem in any other 
verſe would not ſucceed *. One defect, however, * Port. 
mult not be diſſembled, that the ſame means which cap. 25: 
contribute to the richneſs of the melody, render it leſs 

fit than ſeveral other ſorts for a narrative poem. There 
cannot be a more artful contrivance, as above obſer- 

ved, than to cloſe an hexameter line with two long 
ſyllables preceded by two ſhort : but unhappily this 
conſtruction proves a great embarraſſment to the ſenſe ; 
which will thus be evident. As, in general, there 
ought to be a ſtrict concordance between the thought 

and the words in which it is dreſſed; ſo, in particular, 
every Cloſe in the ſenſe ought to be accompanied with 

a cloſe in the ſound. In proſe, this law may be ſtrict- 

ly obſerved ; but in verſe, the ſame ſtritneſs would 
occaſion inſuperable difficulties. Willing to facrifice to 

the mclody of verſe, ſome ſhare of the concordance be- 
tween thought and expreſſion, we freely excuſe the ſe- 
paration of the muſical pauſe from that of the ſenſe, 
during the courſe of a line; but the cloſe of an hexa- 
meter line is to couſpicuous to admit this liberty: for 
which reaſon there ought always to be ſome pauſe in 

the fenſe at the end of every hexameter line, were it 

but ſuch a pauſe as is marked by a comma; and for the 
ſame reaſon, there ovght never to be a full cloſe in 

the ſenſe but at the end of a line, becauſe there the 
melody is cloſed. An hexameter line, to preſerve its 
melody, cannot well admit any greater relaxation ; 

and yet, in a narrative poem, it is extremely difficult 

to adhere ſtrictly to the rule even with theſe indulgen- - 


ces. Virgil, the chief of poets for verſification, is 


ſorced often to end a line without any cloſe in the 
ſenſe, and as often to cloſe the ſenſe during the run- 
ning of a line; though a cloſe in the melody during 
the movement of the thought, or a cloſe in the 
thoug ht during the-movement of the melody, cannot 
be agreeable, | 

The accent, to which we proceed, is not leſs eſ- 
ſential than the other-circumftances above handled. 
By a good ear it will be diſcerned, that in every line 
there is one ſyllable diſtinguiſnable from the reſt by a 
capital accent : that ſyllable, being the ſeventh por- 
tion, 1s invariably long. 

Nec bene promeritis || capitùr nee] tangitur ira 
Again : ; 

on fibi ſed toto || genitùm ſe | credere mundo 

Again : | ; 

Qualis ſpelunca || ſubitòè com | mota columba 


In theſe examples, the accent is laid upon the laſt 


' ſyllable of a word; which is favourable to the melody 


in the following reſpect, that the pauſe, which for the 


ſake of reading diſtinctly muſt follow _ word, gives 


opportunity to prolong the accent. nd for that 
reaſon, a line thus accented, has a more ſpirited 
air, than when the accent is placed on any other 
ſyllable. Compare the foregoing lines with the fol- 
lowing. 

Alba neque Aſſyrio || fucatur | lana veneno 
Again: i : 

Panditur interea domus 6mnipo | tentis Olympi 

| Again: 


— 


fl - 


* — — 


— 
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Verſifica- Again 
— tor: _ Olli ſedato || reſpondit | corde Latinus. 


In lines where the pauſe comes after the ſhort ſyl- 
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to the account, profaic low-ſounding words are intro. Verlifi, 
duced ; and, which is {till worſe, accents are laid on tion. 
them. Of ſuch faulty lines take the following in. 
ſtances. 


— ——— „ — —ͤ—! 7 S - 
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lable ſucceeding the fifth portion, the accent is diſ- 
placed, and rendered leſs ſenſible: it ſeems to be ſplit 
into two, and to be laid partly on the fifth portion, 
and partly on the ſeventh its uſual place; as in 


Nuda genu, nod6que || finds col | lea fluentes. 
Again: 
Formoſam reſonire || docts Amar | yllida ſylvas. 


Beſide this capital accent, lighter accents are laid 


upon other portions; particularly upon the fourth, 


unleſs where it conſiſts of two ſhort ſyllables ; upon 
the ninth, which is always a long (ſyllable ; and upon 
the eleventh, where the line concludes with a mono- 
ſyllable. Such concluſion, by the by, impairs the me- 
lody, and for that reaſon is not to be indulged unleſs 
where it is expreſſive of the ſenſe. The following lines 
are marked with all the accents. 


Ludere quz vellem calamò permiſit agrefli 
Again : 

Et durz quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella 
Again: 

Parturiunt moates, naſcetur ridiculùs mus. 


Reflecting upon the melody of hexameter. verſe, we 


find, that order or arrangement doth not conſtitute 
the whole of it: for when we compare different lines, 
equally regular as to the ſucceſſion of long and ſhort - 


ſyllables, the melody is found in very different degrees 
of perfection; which is not occaſioned by any particu- 
lar combination of daQtyles and ſpondees, or of long 
and ſhort ſyllables, becauſe we find lines where dac- 
tyles prevail, and lines where ſpondees prevail, equal- 


ly melodious. Of the former take the following in- 


{tance ; 
ZAncadum genitrix hominum divumque voluptas. 


Ol the latter: 


Molli paulatim flaveſcet campus ariſta. 


What can be more different as to melody than the two 


following lines, which, however, as to the ſucceſſion 
of long and ſhort ſyllables, are conſtrued preciſely 
in the ſame manner. | 


Spond. Dact. Spond. Spond. Dact. Spond. | 
Ad talos ſtola dimiſſa et eircumdata palla. Hor. 
Spond, Daft. Spond. Spond. Daft. Spond. | 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumine cœlum. Tucret. 


In the former, the pauſe falls in the middle of a word, 
which is a great blemiſh, and the accent is diſturbed 
by a harſh elifion of the vowel à upon the particle et. 
In the latter, the pauſes and the accent are all of them 
diſtinct and full: there is no eliſion: and the words 
are more liquid and ſounding. In theſe particulars 
conſifts the beauty of an hexameter line with reſpect 
to melody; and by neglecting theſe, many lines in 
the ſatires and epiſtles of Horace are leſs agreeable 
than plain proſe ; for they are neither the one nor the 
other in perfection. To draw melody from theſe lines, 


they muſt be pronounced without relation to the ſenſe: 
it muſt not be regarded, that words are divided by 
pauſes, nor that harſh eliſions are multiplied. To add 


Candida reQaque fit, munda hactenus fit neque longa, 
Jupiter exclamat ſimul atque audirit.; at in fe 
Cuſtodes, lectica, - ciniflones, paraſitæ 

Optimus eſt modulator, ot Alfenus Vafer omni 
Nunc illud tantum quæram, meritone tibi ſt. 


II. Next in order comes Engliſh heroic verſe; which 
ſhall be examined under the whole five heads, of nom- 


ber. quantity, arrangement, pauſe, and accent. This 


verſe is of two kinds; one named rhyme or metre, and 
one Wank verſe. In the former, the lines are eonnee- 
ted two and two by ſimilarity of found in the final (yl. 
lables; and two lines ſo connected are termed a con. 
plet : ſimilarity of ſound being avoided in -the latter, 
couplets are baniſhed. Theſe two forts muſt be han- 


dled ſeparately, becauſe there are many peculiaritics in 
each. | 


(I.) Beginning with rhyme or metre, the firſt ar- 
ticle ſhall be diſcuſſed in a few-words. Every line con- 
fiſts of ten ſyllables, five ſhort and -five long; from 


which there are but two exceptions, both of them 


rare. The. firſt is, where each line of a couplet is 
made eleven ſyllables, by.an additional ſhort ſyllable 
at the end; 


There heros? wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 
And beaus' in ſnuff; boxes and tweezer-caſes, 
The piece, you think, is incorrect? Why, take it, 
I'm all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd: have it, make it. 


This licence is ſufferable in a ſingle eduplet; but if fre- 


quent, would give diſgult, 


The other exception concerns the ſecond line of a 
couplet, which is ſometimes ſtretched out to 12 l- 
lables, termed an Alexandrine line 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, Calong. 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its {low length 


It doth extremely well when employed to cloſe a pe- 
riod with a certain pomp and ſolemyity, where the 
ſubject makes that tone proper. : 

With regard to quantity, it is unneceſſary to men- 
tion a ſecond time, that the quantities employed in 
verſe are but two, the one double of the other; that 
every ſyllable is reducible to one or other of thefe ſtan- 
dards; and that a ſyllable. of the larger-quantity 18 
termed long, and of the leſſer quantity Art. It be- 
longs more to the preſent article, to examine what pe- 
culiarities there may be in the Engliſh language as to 
long and ſhort ſyllables. Every lauguage has ſyllables 
that may be pronounced long or ſhort at pleaſure; but 
the Engliſh above all abounds in ſyllables of that kind. 
In words of three or more ſyllables, the quantity for 
the moſt. part is invariable: the exceptions are more 
frequent in diſſyllables: but as to monoſyllablcs, they 


may, without many exceptions; be pronounced either 


long or ſhort; nor is the ear hurt by a liberty that bu 
rendered familiar by cuſtom. This ſhows, that the 


melody of Engliſh verſe muſt depend leſs apes gn” 
tity than upon other cireumſtances.: in which it diſler 
widely from Latin verſe, where every ſyllable, havins 
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ſound, ſtrikes the ear uniformly with its ac- 
cuſtomed impreſſion ; and a reader muſt be delighted 


do find a number of ſuch ſyllables, diſpoſed ſo artful- 


ly as to be highly melodious. Syllables variable in 
quantity cannot poſſeſs this power: for though cu- 
tom may render familiar both a Jong and a ſhort pro- 
nunciation of the ſame word; yet the mind, wavering 
between the two ſounds, cannot be ſo much affected 
as where every ſyllable has one fixed ſound. 


[103], 116. And with reſpect to arrangement, which 
may be brought within a narrow compaſs, the Engliſh 
heroic line is commonly iambic, the firſt ſyllable ſhort, 
the ſecond long, and ſo on alternately thro? the whole 
line, One exception there is, pretty frequent, of 
lines commencing with a trochzus, i. e. a long and a 
ſhort ſyllable : but this affects not the order of the fol 
lowing ſyllables, which go on alternately as uſual, one 


ſhort and one long. The following couplet affords an 
example of each kind. 


Some in the fields of pareſt ether play, 
zud baſk ind whiten in the blaze of day. 


117. It is a great imperfeRion in Engliſh verſe, that it 
excludes the bulk of polyſyllables, which are the moſt 
ſounding words in our language; for very few of 
them have ſuch alternation of long and ſhort ſyllables 
as to correſpond to either of the arrangements mention- 
ed. Engliſh verſe b is almoſt totally redu- 


ced to diſſyllables and monoſyllables : magnanimity 1s 


a ſounding word totally excluded: impetuofity is ſtill a 
finer word, by the reſemblance of the ſound and ſenſe ; 
and yet a negative is put upon it, as well as upon 
numberleſs words of the ſame kind. Polyſyllables 
compoſed of ſyllables long and ſhort alternately, make 
a good figure in verſe ; for example, obſervance, oppo» 
nent, oftenſive, pindaric, productive, prolific, and ſuch 
others of three ſyllables. Imitation, imperfection, miſ- 
demeanor, mitigation, moderation, obſer vater, orna- 
meptal, regulator, and others fimilar of four ſyllables, 
ng with two ſhort ſyllables, the third long, and 


the fourth ſhort, may find a place in a line commen- 
cing with a trochæus. 


One would not imagine, without trial, how un- 


couth falſe quantity appears in verſe ; not leſs than a 
provincial tone or idiom. The article the is one of 
the few monoſyllables that is invariably ſhort : obſerve 


— harſh it makes a line where it muſt be pronounced 
ong : | 


This nfmph, tö the deéſtrüctiön of minkind. 
Again, 


cide, if poſſible, with a pauſe in the ſen 
that the ſound may accord with the ſenſe. 
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Her eyes half languiſhing || half drown'd in tears 
Roar'd for the handkerchief || that caus'd his pain 


Paſſions like elements || though born to fight. 


118. The great variety of melody conſpicuous in Eog- 
liſh verſe, ariſes chiefly from the pauſes and accents ; 
which are of greater importance than is commonly 
thought. The pauſe, which paves the way to the ac- 
cent, offers itſelf firſt to our examination; and from a 
very ſhort trial, the following facts will be verified. 
iſ; A line admits but one capital pauſe. 2d, In dif- 
ferent lines, we find this pauſe after the fourth ſyl- 


lable, after the fifth, after the ſixth, and after the ſe- 


venth. Theſe four places of the pauſe lay a ſolid 
foundation for dividing Engliſh heroic lines into four 
kinds ; and unleſs the reader attend to this diſtinc- 
tion, he cannot have any juſt notion of the richneſs 
and variety of Engliſh verſification, Each kind or or- 
der hath a melody peculiar to itſelf, readily diſtin- 
guiſhable by a good ear; the cauſe of which will be 
afterwards made evident. It muſt be obſerved, at the 
ſame time, that the pauſe cannot be made indifferent- 
ly at any of the places mentioned : it is the ſenſe that 
regulates the pauſe, as will be ſeen afterward ; and 
conſequently, it is the ſenſe that determines of what 
order every line muſt be: there can be but one capital 
muſical pauſe in a line; and that pauſe _ to coin» 


e, in order 


What is ſaid ſhall be illuſtrated by examples of each 


ſort or order. And firlt of the pauſe after the fourth 
ſyllable : 


Back thro? the paths || of pleafing ſenſe I ran 


Again, 


Yrofuſe of bliſs || and pregnant with delight 


After the fifth; 


So when an angel || by divine command, 
With rifing tempeſts || ſhakes a guilty land. 


After the fixth : 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe || from ſoul to ſoul 


Again, 


Then from his cloſing eyes || thy form ſhall part 


Aſter the ſeventh: 


And taught the doubtful battle |] where to rage 


Again, 


And in the ſmooth deſcription || murmur ſtill 


119. Beſide the capital pauſe now mentioned, inferior 


Th” advent'rbus bàrön the bright locks idmir'd. 
Let it be pronounced ſhort, and it reduces the melody 


almoſt to nothing: better ſo, however, than falſe quan- 


=. In the following examples we perceive the ſame 
TIGER. 


And old impertinence || expel by new 
With varying vanities || from ev'ry part 


Love in theſe labyrinths || his ſlaves detains 
New ſtrata 


You, V 


Nagems || the radiant lock to gain 


and in ſome after the eighth. 
take the following examples. 


pauſes will be diſcovered by a nice ear. Of theſe there 
are commonly two in each line: one before the capi- 
tal pauſe, and one after it. The former comes inva- 
riably after the firſt long ſyllable, whether the line be- 
gin with a long ſyllable or a ſhort. The other in its 
variety imitates the capital pauſe: in ſome lines it 
comes after the ſixth ſyllable, in ſome after the ſeventh, 


Ot theſe ſemipauſes 


1k and 8th; 


Led | through a ſad || variety | of wo, 
35 
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Verſificz- 1ſt and 7th: 


Still | on that breaſt || enamour'd | let me lie 
2d and 8th : F 

From ſtorms | a ſhelter || and from heat | a ſhade 
2d and Gth : 

Let wealth | let honour | wait, | the wedded dame 


2d and 7th: | 
Above | all pain; all paſſion | and all pride 


Even from theſe few examples it appears, that the 
place of the laſt ſemipauſe, like that of the full pauſe, 
is directed in a good meaſure by the ſenſe. Its pro- 
per place with reſpe& to the melody is after the eighth 
ſyllable, ſo as to finiſh the line with an iambus diſtinct- 
ly pronounced, which, by a long ſyllable after a ſhort, 
is a preparation for reſt : but ſometimes it comes after 
the fixth, and ſometimes after the ſeventh ſyllable, in 
order to avoid a pauſe in the middle of a word, or be- 
tween two words intimately connected; and ſo far me- 


lody is juftly ſacrificed to ſenſe. 


120. In diſcourſing of hexameter verſe, it was laid 
Gown as a rule, That a full pauſe ought never to divide 
a word : ſuch licence deviates too far from the coinci- 
dence that ought to be between the pavſes of ſenſe 
and of melody. The ſame rule muſt obtain in an 
Engliſh line ; and we ſhall ſupport reaſon by experi- 
ments: 


A noble ſuper||fluity it craves 
Abhor, a perpe[|tuity ſhould ſtand 


"Theſe lines ſeem ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from proſe. 

The ſame rule is not applicable to a ſemipauſe, 
which, being ſhort and faint, is not ſenſily diſagrre - 
able when it divides a word. 


Relent [leſs walls || whoſe darkſome round | contains 
For her | white virgins || hyme | neals fing 
In theſe | deep ſolitudes || and aw | ful cells 


It muſt however be acknowledged, that the melo- 
dy here ſuffers in ſome degree: a word ought to be 
pronounced without any reſt between its component 
ſyllables: a ſemipauſe that bends to this rule, is 
ſcarce perceived. 


121. The capital pauſe is fo eſſential to the melody, 
that one cannot be too nice in the choice of its place, in 
order to have it clear and diſtin, It cannot be in 
better company than with a pavſe in the ſenſe; and 
if the ſenſe require but a comma after the fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, or ſeventh ſyllable, it is ſufficient for the muſical 
pauſe. But to make ſuch coincidence eſſential, would 
cramp verhfication too much; and we have experience 
for our authority, that there may be a paule in the 
melody where the ſenſe requires none. We muſt not 


however imagine, that a muſical pauſe may come after 


any word indifferently : ſome words, like ſyllables of 
the ſame word, are ſo intimately connected, as not to 
bear a ſeparation even by a pauſe : the ſeparating, for 
example, a ſubſtantive from its article would be harſh 
and unpleaſant ; witneſs the following line, which can- 
rot be pronounced with a pauſe as marked, 7 


colour, for example, cannot be conceived inde 


T. 
If Delia ſmile, the || flowr's begin to ſpring, 


But ought to be pronounced in the following . 


ner, i 


If Delia ſmile, | the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 


If then it be not a matter of indifference where tg 
make the pauſe, there ought to be rules for determinin 
what words may be ſeparated by a pauſe, and what 
are incapable of ſuch ſeparation. We ſhall endeavour 
to aſcertain theſe rules; not chiefly for their utility, 
but in order to unfold ſome latent principles, that tend 
to regulate our taſte even where we are ſcarce ſenſible 
of them: and to that end, the method that appears 
the moſt promiſing, is to run over the verbal relations, 
beginning with the moſt intimate. The firſt that pre. 
ſents itſelf, is that of adjective and ſubllantive, being 
the relation of ſubject and quality, the moſt intimate 
of all: and with reſpect to ſuch intimate companions, 
the queſtion is, Whether they can bear to be ſepara- 
ted by a pauſe. What occurs is, that a quality can- 
not exiſt independent of a ſubject; nor are they ſepa- 
rable even in imagination, becauſe they make parts or 
the ſame idea: and for that reaſon, with reſpect to 
melody as well as ſenſe, it muſt be diſagreeable to be- 
ſtow upon the adjective a ſort of independent exiſtence, 
by interjecting a pauſe between it and its ſubſtantive ; 
as in the following examples, 


Of thouſand bright || inhabitants of air 

The ſprites of fiery || termagants inflame 

The reft, his many-colour'd |} robe conceal'4 
The ſame, his ancient || perſonage to deck 
Ev'n here, where frozen || Chaſtity retires 

I fit, with ſad || civility, I read 

Back to my native || moderation ſlide 

Or ſhall we ev'ry | decency confound 

Time was, a ſober | Engliſhman would knock. 
And place, on good | ſecurity, his gold 
Taſte, that eternal || wanderer, which flies 
But ere the tenth [| revolving day was run 
Firſt let the juſt || equivalent be paid 

Go, threat thy earth · born | myrmidons ; but hers: 
Haſte to the fierce || Achilles? tent (he cries). 
All but the ever-wakeful || eyes of Jove 

Your own reſiſtleſs || eloquence employ 


122. Conſidering this matter ſuperficially, one might 
be apt to imagine, that it muſt be the ſame, whether 
the adjective go firſt, which is the natural order, or 
the ſubſtantive, which is indulged by the laws of ia. 
verſion. But we ſoon diſcover this to be a miſtake: 
pendent 
of the ſurface coloured ; but a tree may be conceived, 
as growing in a certain ſpot, as of a certain pt nn 
as {preading its extended branches all around, wit C 
ever thinking of its colour. In a word, a ſubject may 
be conſidered with ſome of its qualities independent 4 
others; though we cannot form an image of any, 105 
quality independent of the ſubject. Thus then, © 


Su . m the Mr 
an adjective named firſt be inicparable fro = 
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Vetlfiea» ſtantive, the propoſition does not reciprocate: an 
tion image can be formed of the ſubſtantive independent of 
—— the adjeRive z and for that reaſon, they may be ſepa- 
rated by a pauſe, when the ſubſtantive takes the lead. 


For thee the fates || ſeverely kind ordain 
And curs'd with hearts | unknowing how to yield 


123. The verband adverbare preciſelyin the ſame con- 
dition with the ſubſtantive and adjective. An adverb, 
which modifies the action expreſſed by the verb, is not 
ſeparable from the verb even in imagination; and 
therefore the following lines ſeem faulty. 


And which it much becomes you to forget 
'Tis one thing madly || to diſperſe my tore 


But an action may be conceived with ſome of its mo- 
difications, leaving out others, preciſely as a ſubject 
may be conceived with ſome of its qualities, * 
out others; and therefore, when by inverſion the ver 
is firſt introduced, it has no bad effect to interject a 
pauſe between it and the adverb that follows: this 
may be done at the cloſe of a line, where the pauſe 
is at leaſt as full as that is which divides the line: 


While yet he ſpoke, the Prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, &c. 


124. The agent and its action come next, expreſſed in 
grammar by the active ſubſtantive and its verb. Be- 
tween theſe, placed in their natural order, there is no 
difficulty of interjecting a pauſe: an active being is 
not always in motion, and therefore it is eaſily ſepa- 
rable in idea from its action: when in a ſentence the 
ſubſtantive takes the lead, we know not that action is 
to follow; and as reſt muſt precede the commence- 
ment of motion, this interval is a proper opportunity 
for a pauſe, | 
Nor when by inverſion the verb is placed firſt, is it 
lawful to ſeparate it by a pauſe from the active ſub- 
ſtantive; becauſe an action is not in idea ſeparable 
krom the agent, more than a quality from the ſubje& 
to which it belongs. 


125. The point of the greateſt delicacy regards the 
attive verb and the paſſive ſubſtantive placed in their 
natural order. On the one hand, it will be obſerved, 
that theſe words ſignify things which are not ſeparable 
in idea: killing cannot be conceived without a being 
that is put to death, nor painting without a ſurface 
upon which the colours are ſpread. On the other 


are not, like ſubje& and quality, united in one indi- 
vidual object: the active ſubſtantive is perfectly diſtinct 
from that which is paſſive; and they are connected by 
one circumſtance only, that the action exerted by the 
former is exerted upon the latter. This makes it 
poffüble to take the action to pieces, and to conſider 
it lirſt with relation to the agent, and next with rela- 
on to the patient. But after all, ſo intimately con- 
vected are the parts of the thought, that it requires 
bn effort io make a ſeparation even for a moment: the 
uDlifing to ſuch a degree is not agreeable, eſpecially 
'n works of imagination. The beſt poets, however, 
512g advantage of this ſubtilty, ſcruple not 10 ſepa- 


hand, an action and the thing on which it is exerted | 


. 


rate by a pauſe an active verb from the thing upon Verf hcn- 


which it is exerted. Such pauſes in a long work may 


be indulged; but taken fingly, they certainly are not 
agreeable : 


The peer now ſpreads [| the glitt'ring forfex wide 
As ever ſully'd (| the fair face of light 

Repair'd to ſearch | the gloomy cave of Spleen 
Nothing, to make | philoſophy thy friend 

Shou'd chance to make the well-dreſs'd rabble ſtare 
Or croſs, to plunder | provinces, the main 


Theſe madmen ever hurt | the church or ſtate 
How ſhall we fill | a library with wit 


What better teach | a foreigner the tongue 


Sure, if I ſpare | the miniſter, no rules 
Of honour bind me, not to maul kis tools. 


On the other hand, when the paſſive ſubſtantive is by 
inverſion firſt named, there is no difficulty of interjec- 
ting a pauſe between it and the verb, more than when 
the active ſubſtantive is firſt named. The ſame reaſon 
holds in both, that though a verb cannot be ſeparated 
in idea from the ſubſtantive which governs it, and 
ſcarcely from the ſubſtantive it governs; yet a ſubſtan- 
tive may always be conceived independent of the verb: 
when the paſſive ſubſtantive is introduced before the 
verb, we know not that an action is to be exerted up- 
on it; therefore we may reſt till the action commen- 
ces. For the ſake of illuftration, take the following 
examples : 


Shrines! where their vigils | pale-ey'd virgins keep 
Soon as thy letters ; trembling I uncloſe 
No happier taſk | theſe faded eyes purſue 


What is ſaid about the pauſe, leads to a general ob- 
Jervation, That the natural order of placing the ac- 
tive ſubſtantive and its verh, is more friendly to a pauſe 
than the inverted order ; but that in all the other con- 
nections, inverſion affords a far better opportunity for 
a pauſe. And hence one great advantage of blank 
verſe over rhyme ; its privilege of inverſion giving it a 
much greater choice of pauſes than can be had 1a the 
e of arrangement. | 


126, We now proceed to the ſlighter connections, 
which ſhall be diſcuſſed in one general article. Words 
connected by conjunctions and prepoſitions admit free- 
ly a pauſe between them, which will be clear from the 
following inſtances : 


Aſſume what ſexes | and what ſhape they pleaſe 
The light militia of the lower ſky 


Connecting particles were invented to unite in a peried 
two ſubltantives ſignifying things occaſionally united 
in the thought, but which have no natural union : and 
between two things not only ſeparzble in idea, but 
really diſtin, the mind, for the ſake of melody, 


cheerfully admits by a pauſe a momentary disjunction 


of their occaſional union. 


127. One capital branch of the ſubject ĩs ſtill upon hand. 
It concerns thoſe parts of ſpeech which ſingly repre- 
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ſent no idea, and which become not ſignificant till they 
be joined to other words: theſe are, conjunctions, 
prepoſitions, articles, and ſuch like acceſſories, paſs- 
ing under the name of particles, Upon theſe the que- 
ſtion occurs, Whether they can be ſeparated by a 
pavſe from the words that make them ſignificant ? 
whether, for example, in the following lines, the ſe- 


paration of the acceſſory prepoſition from the princi- 
pal ſubſtantive, be according to rule ? 


The goddeſs with || a diſcontented air 

And heighten'd by || the diamond's circling rays 
When victims at | yon altar's foot we lay 

So take it in || the very words of Creech 

An enſign of | the delegates of Jove 


Two ages o'er || his native realm he reign'd 
While angels, with || their filver wings o'erſhade 


Or the ſeparation of the conjunction from the word 
that is connected by it with the antecedent word: 


Talthybius and || Eurybates the good 


It will be obvious at the firſt glance, that the foregoing 
reaſoning upon objects naturally connected, is not ap- 
plicable to words which of themſelves are mere ci- 
phers : we muſt therefore have recourſe to ſome other 
principle for ſolving the preſent queſtion. Theſe par- 
ticles out of their place are totally infignificant : to 
give them a meaning, they mult be joined to certain 
words; and the neceſſity of this junction, together 
with cuſtom, forms an artificial connection that has a 
ſtrong influence upon the mind: it cannot bear even a 
momentary ſeparation, which deſtroys the ſenſe, and 
is at the ſame time contraditory to practice. Ano- 
ther circumſtance tends ſtill more to make this ſepa+ 
ration diſagreeable in lines of the firſt and third order, 


that it bars the accent ; which will be explained after- 
ward 1n treating of the accent. 


128, Hitherto we have diſcourſed upon that pauſe 
only which divides the line. We proceed to the pauſe 
that concludes the line; and the queſtion is, Whether 
the ſame rules be applicable to both? This mutt be 
anſwered by making a diſtinction. In the firſt line of 
a couplet, the concluding pauſe differs little, if at all, 
from the pauſe which divides the line ; and for that 
reaſon, the rules are applicable to both equally. The 
concluding pauſe of the couplet is in a different condi- 
tion: it reſembles greatly the concluding pauſe in an 
hexameter line: both of them indeed are ſp remark- 


able, that they never can be graceful, unleſs where 


they accompany a pauſe in the ſenſe. Hence & ſol- 
lows, that a couplet ought always to be finiſhed with 
ſome cloſe in the ſenſe ; if not a point, at leaſt a com- 
ma. The truth is, that this rule is ſeldom tranſgreſſed: 


in Pope's works we find very few deviations from the 
rule : take the following inftances : ' 


Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole ; 
One all- extending, all-preſervipg ſoul 
Connects each being — | 


Another : 


To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 


3 


To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow rs, 
A brighter waſn | 


It may be added, with reſpeR to pauſes in genera), 


that Tuppoſing the connection to be ſo ſlender as to ad. 


mit a pauſe, it follows not that a pauſe may in every 
ſuch caſe be admitted. There is one rule to which 
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every other ought to bend, That the ſenſe muſt never - 


be wounded or obſcared by the muſic ; and upon that 
account the following lines ſeem exceptionable ; 


Ulyſſes, firſt | in public cares, ſhe found, 
And, 

Who riſing, -high || th' imperial ſceptre rais'd. 

With reſpe& io inverfion, it appears, both from 
reaſon and experiments, that many words which can- 
not bear a ſeparation in their natural order, admit a 
pauſe when inverted. And it may be added, that 
when two words, or two members of a ſentence, in 
their natural order, can be ſeparated by a pauſe, ſuch 
ſeparation can never be amiſs in an inverted order, 
An inverted period, which deviates from the natural 
train of ideas, requires to be marked in ſome meaſure 
even by pauſes in the ſenſe, that the parts may be di- 
ſtinctly known, Take the following examples. 


As with cold lips || I kiſs'd the ſacred veil 
With other beauties || charm my partial eyes: 
Full in my view || ſet all the bright abode 
With words like theſe || the troops Ulyſſes rul'd 
Back to th” aſſembly roll || the thronging train 
Not for their grief || the Grecian hoſt I blame 


The ſame where the ſeparation is made at the cloſe of 
the firſt line of the couplet: 


For ſpirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe, 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. 


The pauſe is tolerable even at the cloſe of the coup” 
let, for the reaſon juſt now ſuggeſted, that inverted 
members require ſome ſlight paule in the ſenſe: 


"T'was where the plane-tree ſpreads its ſhades around: 


The altars heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 
A. mighty dragon ſhot. 


129. Thus a train of reaſoning hath inſenfibly led us 


to concluſions with regard to the muſical pauſes, very 
different from thoſe in the article Beauty of LANGUAGE 
(ſect. II.) concerning the ſeparating by a circumltance 
words intimately connected. One would conjecture, that 
where-ever words are ſeparable by interjecting a cir- 
cumſtance, they ſhould be equally ſeparable by interjec- 
ting a pauſe: but, upon a more narrow inſpection, the 
appearance of analogy variiſheth, This will be evident 
from conſidering, that a pauſe in the ſenſe diſtinguiſhes 


the different members of a period from each other; 


whereas when two words of the ſame member are lepa· 
rated by a circumflance, all the three make (till but one 
member;. and therefore that words may be ſeparated 
by an interjected circumſtance, though theſe words 
are not ſeparated by a pauſe in the ſenſe. This ſets 


the matter in a'clear light; for, as obſerved above, a 
muſical pauſe is intimately conneRed with a pauſe in 
the ſenſe, and ought, as far as poſſible, to be govern- 
ed by it: n . muſical pauſe ought never 1 
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verſfic- be placed where a pauſe is excluded by the ſenſe, as, 


*% 


T. 


for example, between the adjective and following ſab- 


—— ſtantive, which make parts of the ſame idea; and till 


leſs between a particle and the word that makes it 
ſignificant. s 23 | 

Abſtracting at preſent from the peculiarity of me- 
lody arifing from the different pauſes, it cannot fail'to 
be obſerved in general, that they introduce into our 
verſe no flight degree of variety. A number of uni- 
form lines having all the ſame pauſe, are extremely 
fatiguing, which is remarkable in the French verſiſica- 
tion. This imperfeQion will be diſcerned by a fine 
ear even in the ſhorteſt ſucceſſhon, and becomes intole- 
rable in a long poem. Pope excels in the variety of 
his melody, which, if different kinds can be compared, 
is indeed not leſs perfect than that of Virgil. 


130. From what is laſt ſaid, there ought to be one 
exception : Uniformity in the members of a thought, 
demands equal uniformity in the verbal members 
which expreſs that thought. When therefore reſem- 
bling objects or things are expreſſed in a plurality of 
verſe-lines, theſe lines in their ſtructure ought to be 
as uniform as poſſible, and the pauſes in particular 
ought all of them to have the ſame place. Take the 
following evamples. 


By foreign hands || thy dying eyes were cloſs'd, 
By foreign hands || thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands || thy humble grave adorn'd. 


Again : 


Bright as the ſun || her eyes the gazers ſtrike 
And, like the ſun, || they ſhine on all alike. 


Speaking of Nature, or the God of Nature : 


Warms in the ſun || refreſhes in the breeze, 

Glows in the ſtars || and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life || extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided || operates unſpent. 


131. Pauſes will detain vs longer than was expected; 
for the ſubject is not yet exhauſted, It is laid down 
above, that Engliſh heroic verſe admits no more but 
four capital pauſes z and that the capital pauſe of every 
line is determined by the ſenſe to be after the 4th, the 
5th, the Gth, or ch ſyllable. That this doctrine 
holds true ſo far as melody alone is concerned, will be. 
teſtified by every good ear. At the ſame time it is to 
be admitted, that this-rule may be varied where the 
ſenſe or expreſſion requires a variation, and that ſo far 
the melody may juſtly be ſacrificed. Examples ac- 
cordingly are not unfrequent, in Milton eſpecially, of 
the capital pauſe being after the 1ſt, the 2d, or the 3d 
iyllable. And that this licence may be taken, even 
gracefully, when it adds vigour to the expreſſion, will 
be clear from the following example, Pope, in his 
tranſlation of Homer, deſcribes a rock broken off from 


a mountain, : ee 
words; ain, and hurling to the plain, in the following 


From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds; 
A ſhock the crackling wood reſounds ; 
till gath*ring force, it ſmokes ; and urg'd amain, 


urls, N and thunders down, impetyous, to the 
plain; ; 


. 


There ſtops || So Hector. Their whole force he proy'd, Verſifica- 


Reſiſtleſs when he rag'd ; and when he ſtopt, unmov'd. 


In the penult line the proper place of the muſical 
pauſe is at the end of the 5th ſyllable ; but it enlivens 
the expreſſion by its coincidence with that of the ſenſe 
at the end of the 2d ſyllable: the ſtopping ſhort be- 
fore the uſual pauſe in the melody, aids the impreſſion 
that is made by the deſcription of the ſtone's ſtopping 
ſhort ; and what is loſt to the melody by this artifice, 
is more than compenſated by the force that is added 
to the deſcription, Milton makes a happy uſe of this 


licence: witneſs the following examples from his Pa- 
radiſe Loft. 


Thus with the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day || or the ſweet approach of even or morn. 


Celeſtial voices to the midnight-air 
Sole || or reſponſive each to others note. 


And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook || but delay'd to ſtrike. 


_ And wild uproar 
Stood rul'd || ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd, 


And hard'ning in his ſtrength 


Glories || for never ſince created man 
Met ſuch embodied force. 


From his ſlack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down drop'd || and all the faded roſes ſhed. 


Of uneſſential night, receives him next, 
Wide gaping || and with utter loſs of being, 
Threatens him, &c. 


— For now the thought- 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 


Torments him || round he throws his baleful eyes, & c. 


If we conſider the foregoing paſſages with reſpect 
to melody fingly, the pauſes are undoubtedly out 


of their proper place; but being united with thoſe of 
the ſenſe, they enforce” the expreſſion, and enliven it 


greatly ; for,. as has been more than once obſerved, 
the beauty of expreſſion is communicated to the ſound, 
which, by a natural deception, makes even the melody 
appear more perfect than if the muſical pauſes were 
regular. 


132. To explain the rules of accenting, two general 


obſervations muſt be premiſed. The firſt is, That ac 


cents have a double effect: they contribute to the me- 
lody, by giving it air and ſpirit: they contribute no 
leſs to the ſenſe, by diſtinguiſning important words 
from others. Theſe two effects can never be ſepa- 
rated, without impairing the concord that ought to 
ſubſiſt between the thought and the melody: an accent, 
for example, placed on a low word, has the effect to 
burleſque it, by giving it an unnatural elevation; and 
the injury thus done to the ſenſe does not reſt there, 
for it ſeems, alſo to injure the melody. Let us only 
reflect what a ridiculous figure a particle muſt make 
with an accent or emphaſis put upon it, a particle 
that of itſelf has no meaning, and that ſerves only, 
like cement, to unite words ſignificant. The other 
eneral obſervation is, That a word of whatever number 
of ſyllables, is not accented upon more than _ of 
them. 
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Verſifica- them. The reaſon is, that the object is ſet in its beſt 


tion. 


light by a fiogle accent, fo as to make more than one 
unneceſſary for the ſenſe: and if another be added, it 
muſt be for the ſound merely ; which would be a 
tranſgreſſion of the foregoing rule, by ſeparating a 
muſical accent from that which is requiſite for the 
ſenſe. - N 


133. Keeping in view the foregoing obſervations, the 
doctrine of accenting Engliſh heroic verſe is extreme- 
ly fimple. In the firft place, accenting is confined to 
the long ſyllables ; for a ſhort {ſyllable is not capable 
of an accent. In the next place, as the melody is 
enriched in proportion to the number of accents, 
every word that has a long ſyllable may be accented ; 
unleſs the ſenſe interpoſe, which rejects the accenting 
a word that makes no figure by its ſignification. Ac- 
cording to this rule, a line may admit five accents ; a 
caſe by no means rare. 


134. But ſuppoſingevery long ſyllableto be accented, 
there is, in every line, one accent that makes a 
greater figure than the reſt, being that which precedes 
the capital pauſe. It is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; 
one that is immediately before the pauſe, and one 
that is divided from the pauſe by a ſhort ſyllable. The 
former belongs to lines of the firſt and third order: 
the latter to thoſe of the ſecond and fourth. Examples 
of the firſt kind: 


Smooth flow the waves [|| the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil'd || and all the world was gay. 


He rais'd his azure ward || and thus began. 


Examples of the other kind : 


There lays three garters |] half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies || of his former loves, 


Our humble province || is to tend the fair, 
Not a leſs pleafing || though leſs glorious care. 


And hew triumphal arches || to the ground. 


135. It is a capital defect in the compoſition of verſe, 
to put a low word, incapable of an accent, in the 
place where this accent ſhould be: this bars the ac- 
cent altogether ; than which there ſeems no fault more 
ſubverfive of the melody, if it be not the barring a 
pauſe altogether, Neither does any fingle circumſtance 
contribute more to the energy of verſe, than to pu 
an important word where the accent ſhould be, a word 
that merits a peculiar emphaſis. To ſhow the bad 
effect of excluding the capital accent, the reader is 
referred to ſome inſtances given above, where par- 
ticles are ſeparated by a pauſe from the capital words 
that make them ſignificant; and which particles ought, 
for the ſake of melody, to be accented, were they ca- 
pable of an accent. Add to theſe the following in- 
ſtauces from the Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


Of leaving what |} is natural and fit 


line 448. 
Not yet purg'd off, || of ſpleen and ſour diſdain + 
J. 528. 
No pardon vile f| obſcenity ſtiould find 
L. 531, 
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When love was all || an eaſy monarch's care Verbs. 
Eo 
Fo , , 562 

"Tis not enough, [| taſte, judgment, learning, join 
J. 563. 


J. 578. 


; 1. 590, 
"Tis beſt ſometimes I your cenſure to reſtrain 


J. 597. 


When this fault is at the end of a line that cloſes a 
couplet, it Jeaves not the leaft trace of melody: 


But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 


For ?tis but half || a judge's taſk, to know 


That only makes || ſuperior ſenſe belov'd 
Whoſe right it is, {| uncenſur'd, to be dull 


In a line expreſſive of what is humble or dejected- 
it improves the reſemblance between the ſound and 
ſenſe to exclude the capital accent. This, to our taſte, 
is a beauty in the following lines. 


In theſe deep ſolitudes |] and avvful cells 
The poor inhabitant f behòôlds in vain 


136. To conclude this article, the accents are not, like 
the ſyllables, confined to a certain number: ſome lines 
have no fewer than five, and there are lines that admit 
not above one. This variety, as we have ſeen, de- 
pends entirely on the different powers of the compo- 
nent words; particles, even where they are long by po- 
fition, cannot be accented; and polyſyllables, whatever 
ſpace they occupy, admit but one accent, Polyſyl- 
lables have another defect, that they generally exclude 
the full pauſe. It is ſhown above, that few polyſyllables 
can find place in the conſtruction of Engliſh verſe; and 
here are reaſons for excluding them, could they find 
place. f 


137. It was mentioned above , that the four ſorts off xv 11%, 
lines which enter into Engliſh heroic verſe, have, each 
of them, a peculiar melody diſtinguiſhable by a good 
ear. This it is now propoſed to account for, But firlt, 
it is proper to warn the candid reader not to expect this 
peculiarity of modulation in every inftance: for the 
thought and expreſſion have ſo great an influence, as 
often to make the pooreſt melody paſs for rich and 


ſpirited. It is neceſſary therefore, firſt, That the ex- 


periment be tried upon lines equal with reſpect to the 
thought and expreſſion ; for otherwiſe one may ealily 
be miſled in judging of 'the melody: and next, That 
theſe lines be regularly accented before the paule 3 for 
upon a matter abundantly refined in itſelf, it is wiſhed 
not to be embarraſſed with faulty and irregular lines. 

Theſe preliminaries adjuſted, we begin with {ome 
general obſervations, that will ſave repeating the ſame 
thing over and over upon each particular caſe. And, 
firſt, an accent ſucceeded by a pauſe, as in lines of the 
firſt and third order, makes a much greater figure than 
where the voice goes on without a ſtop. The fact is 
ſo certain, that no perſon who has an car can be at a 
loſs to diſtinguiſh that accent from others. Nor have 
we far to ſeek for the efficient cauſe: the elevation © 


an accenting tone produceth in the mind a e 
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_ vation, which continues during the pauſe (a): but 
4 where the pauſe is ſeparated from the AN ſhort 
— ſyllable, as in lines of the ſecond and fourth order, the 
impreſſion made by the accent is more ſlight when there 
is no ſtop, and the elevation of the accent is gone in a 
moment by the falling of the voice in pronouncing the 
ſhort ſyllable that follows. The pauſe alſo is ſenſibly 


firſt and third order, the cloſe conjunction of the ac- 
cent and pauſe occaſions a ſudden ſtop without prepa- 
ration, which rouſes the mind, and beſtows on the me- 
lody a ſpirited air: when, on the other hand, the pauſe 
is ſeparated from the accent by a ſhort ſyllable, which 
always happens in lines of the ſecond and fourth or- 
der, the pauſe is ſoft and gentle: for this ſhort unac- 
cented ſyllable ſucceeding one that is accented, muſt of 
courſe be pronounced with a falling voice, which na- 
turally prepares for a pauſe; and the mind falls gently 
from the accented ſyllable, and ſlides into reſt as it were 
inſenſibly. Further, the lines themſelves derive differ- 
ent powers from the poſition of the pauſe, which will 
thus appear. A pauſe after the fourth ſyllable divides 
the line into two unequal portions, of which the larger 
comes laſt: this circumſtance reſolving the line into an 
aſcending ſeries, makes an impreſſion in pronouncing 
like that of aſcending; and to this impreſſion contri- 
butes the redoubled effort in pronouncing the larger 
portion, which is laſt in order. The mind has a dif- 
ferent ſeeling when the pauſe ſucceeds the fifth ſyllable, 
which divides the line into two equal parts: theſe parts, 
pronounced with equal effort, are agreeable by their 
uniformity. A line divided by a pauſe after the fixth 
ſyllable, makes an impreſſion oppoſite to that firſt men- 
tioned : being divided into two unequal portions, of 
which the ſhorter is laſt in order, it appears like a 
ſlow deſcending ſeries; and the ſecond portion being 
pronounced with leſs effort than the firft, the diminiſh- 
cd effort prepares the mind for reſt. And this prepa- 
ration for reſt is ſtill more ſenſibly felt where the pauſe 


is _ the ſeventh ſyllable, as in lines of the fourth 
order, 


133, To apply theſe obſervations isan eaſy taſk. A line 
of the firſt order is of all the moſt ſpirited and lively: 
the accent, being followed inſtantly by a pauſe, makes 
an illoſtrious figure: the elevated tone of the accent 
elevates the mind: the mind is ſupported in its eleva- 
tion by the ſudden unprepared pauſe which rouſes and 
arimates: and the line itſelf, repreſenting by its un- 
equal diviſion an aſcending ſeries, carries the mind ſtill 
higher, making an impreſſion ſimilar to that of going 
upward. The ſecond order has a modulation ſenſibly 
lweet, ſoft, and flowing : the accent is not ſo ſprightly 
s in the former, becauſe a ſhort ſyllable intervenes be- 
tween it and the pauſe; its elevation, by the ſame 
means, vaniſheth inftantaneouſly; the mind, by a fall- 
vg voice, is gently prepared for a ſtop: and the plea- 
fure of uniformity from the diviſion of the line into two 
*qual parts, is calm and ſweet. The third order has a 


y! 


affected by the polition of the accent: in lines of the 
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modulation not ſo eaſily expreſſed in words: it in part Verſifica- 
reſembles the firſt order, by the livelineſs of an accent 9 
ſucceeded inſtantly by a full pauſe: but then the ele- 

vation occaſioned by this circumſtance, 1s balanced in 

ſome degree by the remitted effort in pronouncing the 

ſecond portion, which remitted effort has a tendency 

to reſt. Another circumſtance diſtinguiſheth it re- 
markably: its capital accent comes late, being placed 

on the ſixth ſyllable, and this circumſtance beſtows on 

it an air of gravity and ſolemnity. The laſt order re- 

ſembles the ſecond in the mildneſs of its accent, and 
ſoftneſs of its pauſe ; it is ſtill more ſolemn than the 

third, by the lateneſs of its capital accent: it alſo poſ- 

ſeſſes in a higher degree than the third, the tendency 

to reſt; and by that circumſtance is of all the beſt qua- 

lified for cloſing a period in the completeſt manner, 


139. But theſe are not all the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of the different orders. Each order alſo is diſtinguiſhed 
by its final accent and pauſe: the unequal diviſion in 
the firſt order, makes an impreſſion of aſcending; and 
the mind at the cloſe is in the higheſt elevation, which 
naturally prompts it to put a ſtrong emphaſis upon 
the concluding ſyllable, whether by raifing the voice 
to a ſharper tone, or by expreſſing the — in a fuller 
tone. This order accordingly is of all the leaſt proper 
for concluding a period, where a cadence is proper, and 
not an accent. The ſecond order, being deſtitute of 
the impreſſion of aſcent, cannot rival the firſt order in 
the elevation of its concluding accent, nor conſequent- 
ly in the dignity of its concluding pauſe ; for theſe 
have a mutual influence. This order, however, with 
reſpe& to its cloſe, maintains a ſuperiority over the 
third and fourth orders: in theſe the cloſe is more 
humble, being brought down by the impreſſion of de- 
ſcent, and by the remitted effort in pronouncing ; con- 
fiderably in the third order, and ſtill more conſiderably 
in the laſt, According to this deſcription, the con- 
cluding accents and pauſes of the four orders being re- 
duced to a ſcale, will form a deſcending ſeries probably 
in an arithmetical progreſſion. 


140. After what is ſaid, it will ſcarce be thought refi- 
ning too much to ſuggeſt, that the different orders are 
qualified for different purpoſes, and that a poet of genius 
will be naturally led to make a choice accordingly. 
The firſt order ſeems proper for a ſentiment that is 


bold, lively, or impetuous; the third order, for what 


is grave, ſolemn, or lofty; the ſecond, for what is ten- 
der, delicate, or melancholy, and in general for all the 
ſympathetic emotions; and the laſt for ſubjects of the 
ſame kind, when tempered with any degree of ſolem- 
nity. It is not contended that any one order is fitted 
for no other taſk than that aſſigned it ; for at that rate, 
no fort of melody would be left for accompanying 
thoughts that have nothing peculiar in them, It is 
meant to ſuggeſt, that each of the orders 1s peculiarly 
adapted to certain ſubjeAs, and better qualified than 
the others for expreſſing them. The beſt way to judge 


460 Hence the livelineſs of the French language as to ſound, above the Engliſh; the laſt ſyNable in the former be- 

we, generally long and accented, the long ſyllable in the latter being generally as far back in the word as poſſible, and 

en without an accent. For this difference there appears no cauſe ſo probable as temperament and diſpoſition ; the 

euch being briſk and lively, the Engliſh ſedate and reſerved: and this, if it hold, is a pregnant inſtance of a reſem- 
*ance between the character of a people and that of their language. 
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Verſifica- is by experiment; and to avoid the imputation of a 

non, _ partial ſearch, the inſtances ſhall be confined to a ſingle 
poem, beginning with the firſt order. 


On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe: 
Favours to none, to all ſhe {miles extends; 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike; 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. 
Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 
If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget %em all. 


Rape of the Lock. 


Ja accounting for the remarkable livelineſs of this paſ- 
Tage, it will be acknowledged by every one who has an 
ear, that the melody muſt come in for a ſhare. 'The 

lines, all of them, are of the firſt order; a very unuſual 
circumſtance in the author of this poem, ſo eminent 
for variety in his verfification. Who can doubt, that 
he has been led by delicacy of tafte to employ the firſt 
order preferably to the others ? 


Second order. 
Our humble province is to tend the fair, 
Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care; 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale; 
To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop their ſhow'rs, 
&& . 
Again: 
Oh, thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. 


Third order. 

To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 
* truſt th? important charge, the petticoat. 
gain 2 ] 

Oh ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 


A plurality of lines of the fourth order, would not have 
a good effect in ſucceſſion; becauſe, by a remarkable 
tendency to relt, their proper office is to cloſe a pe- 
riod, The reader, therefore, muſt be ſatisfied with in- 
ſtances where this order is. mixed with others. 


— 


Not louder ſhricks to pitying heav'n are caſt, 
When huſbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their laſt. 
Again: | 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
Again: | 
She ſces, and trembles at th' approaching ill, 
Jaft in the jaws of ruin, and codille, 
Again . 
With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe. *' 


And this ſuggeſts another experiment, which is, to 
3ct the different orders more dircRly in oppoſition, by 
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uon. 
— 


giving examples where they are mixed in the ſame 
age. | | 7 
Firſt and ſecond orders. 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rovs ray, 
And ope'd thoſe eyes that mult eclipſe the day. 
Again: 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her mantua's pin'd awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. 


Firſt and third. | 

Think what an equipage thou haſt in air. 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair, 
Again: 

hat guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight-maſquerades, 

Safe from the treach*rous friend, the daring ſpark, 
FE - glance by day, the whiſper in the dark? 

am: / 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three amr'ous fighs to raiſe the fire; 

Then proſtrate falls, and begs, with ardent eyes, 

Soon to obtain, and long poſſeſs the prize. 
Again: 3 

Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound, 

Earth ſhakes her nodding towꝰrs, the ground gives way, 

And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 


Second and third. 
Sunk in Thaleſtris? arms, the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejeQed, and her hair unbound. 
Again: | 
On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a figh ſhe rais'd ; and thus ſhe ſaid. 


141. Upon the whole, from what has been obſerved, we 
may with aſſurance pronounce, that great is the merit 
of Engliſh heroic verſe: for though uniformicy pre- 
vails in the arrangement, in the equality of the 
lines, and in the reſemblance of the final ſounds ; va- 
riety is ſtill more conſpicnous in the pauſes.and in the 
accents, which are diverſified in a ſurpriſing manner. 
Of che beauty that reſults from a due mixture of uni- 
formity and variety *, many inſtances have already * See 
occurred, but none more illuſtrious than Engliſh ver-T |, 
ſification: however rude it may be in the ſimplicity of ;174. 
its arrangement, it is highly melodious by its pauſes ih. 
and accents, ſo as already to rival the molt perfect 
ſpecies known in Greece or Rome; and it is no diſ- 
agreeable proſpe& to find it ſuſceptible of ſtill greater 
refinement, | | 


142. (2.) We proceed to blank verſe, which hath ſo 
many circumſtances in common with rhyme, that its 
peculiarities may be brought within a narrow com? 
paſs. With reſpe& to form, it differs from rhyme * 
rejeQing the jingle of ſimilar ſounds, which puriſies it 
from a childiſh pleaſure, But this improvement fe 


tion. 


part III. 


frſt line of a couplet. 


tremely cramped by rbyme; and the great advantage 


— of blank yerſe is, that it is at liberty to attend the 


imagination in its boldeſt flights, Rhyme neceſſarily 
divides verſe into couplets: each couplet makes a com- 
plete muſical period, the parts of which are divided by 
pauſes, and the whole ſummed up by a full cloſe at 
the end : the melody begins anew with the next cou- 
plet : and in this manner a compoſition in rhyme pro- 
ceeds couplet after couplet. We have frequently had 
occafion to mention the n and concord 
that ought to ſubſiſt between ſound and ſenſe; from 
which it is a plain inference, that if a couplet be a 
complete period with regard to melody, it ought re- 
gularly to be the lame with regard to ſenſe, As it is 
extremely difficult to ſupport ſuch ſtrictneſs of com- 
poſition, licences are indulged,. as explained above; 
which, however, muſt be uſed with diſcretion, ſo as 
to preſerve ſome degree of concord between the ſenſe 
and the muſic : There ought never to be a full cloſe in 
the ſenſe but at the end of a couplet ; and thers ought 
always to be ſome pauſe in the ſenſe at the oa of 
every couplet : the ſame period as to ſenſe may be 
extended through ſeveral couplets ; but each couplet 
ought to contain a diſtin& member, 1 by 
a pauſe in the ſenſe as well as in the ſound; and the 
whole ought to be cloſed. with a complete cadence. 
Rules ſuch as theſe muſt confine rhyme within very 
narrow bounds ; a thought of any extent cannot be 
reduced within its compals ; the ſenſe muſt be curtailed 
and broken into parts, to make it ſquare with the 


curtneſs of the melody; and beſide, ſhort periods af- 
ford no latitude for inverſion. | 


143- We have examined this point with the greater 
accuracy, in order to give a juſt notion of blank verſe ; 
and to ſhow, that a ſlight difference in form may pro- 
duce a very great difference in ſubſtanee. Blank verſe 
has the ſame pauſes and accents with rhyme, and a 
pauſe at the end of every line, like what concludes the 
In a word, the rules of melo- 
dy in blank verſe, are the ſame that obtain with re- 
ſpect to the firſt line of a couplet; but being diſen- 
gaged from rhyme, or from couplets, there is acceſs 
to make every line run into another, preciſely as to 
make the firſt line of a couplet run into the ſecqnd. 
There muſt be a muſical paufe at the end of every line; 
but this pauſe is ſo light as not to require a pauſe in 
the ſenſe: and accordingly the ſenſe may be carried 
on with or without pauſes, till a period of the utmoſt 
extent be completed by a full cloſe both in the ſenſe 
and the ſound: there is no reſtraint, other than that 
this full cloſe be at the end of a line; and this re- 

raint. is neceſſary, in order to preſerve a coincidence 
between ſenſe and ſound, which ought to be aimed at 
in 2 and is indiſpenſable in the caſe of a full 
cloſe,” becauſe it has a ſtriking effect. Hence the fit- 
neſs of blank verſe for inverſion : and conſequently the 
ultre of its pauſes and accents; for which, as obſer- 
ved in the article lately referred to, there is greater 


cope in inverſion, than when words run in their natu- 
ral order, 


to 144. Nothing contributes more than inverſion to the 


ve 5. of language: the couplets of rhyme 


POE T R Y. 


Verſiicas trifle compared with what follows. Our verſe is ex- 
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confine inverſion within narrow limits z nor would the Verlifica-, 


elevation of inverſion, were there acceſs for it in rhyme, 
readily accord with the humbler tone of that fort. of 
verſe, It is univerſally agreed, that the loftineſs of 
Milton's ſtyle ſupports admirably the ſublimity of his 
ſubject; and it is not leſs certain, that the loftineſs of 
his ſtyle ariſes chiefly from inverſion. 
deals little in inverſion; but his blank verſe being a 
ſort of meaſured proſe, is perfectly well adapted to 
the ſtage, where laboured inverſion is highly impro- 
per, becauſe in dialogue it never can be natural. 


145. Hitherto we have conſidered that ſuperior power 
of expreſſion which verſe acquires by laying aſide 
rhyme. But this is not the only ground for prefer- 
ring blank verſe : it has another preferable quality not 
leſs 2 and that is, a more extenſive and more 
complete melody. Its muſic is not, like that of rhyme, 
confined to a fingle couplet, but takes in a great com- 
paſs, ſo as in ſome meaſure to rival muſic properly ſo 
called. The interval between its cadences may be 
long or ſhort at pleaſure 4. and by that means its me- 
lody, with reſpect both ta richneſs and variety, is ſu- 
perior far to that of rhyme, and ſuperior even to that 
of the Greek and Latin hexameter. Of this obſerva- 
tion no perſon can doubt who is acquainted with the 
Paradiſe Loſt: in which werk there are indeed many 
careleſs lines; but at every turn the richeſt melody as 
well as the ſublimeſt ſentiments are conſpicuous, Take 
the following ſpecimen. 


Now Morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 

Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl; 

When Adam wak'd, ſo cuſtom'd, for his ſleep 

Was »ery light from pure digeſtion bred, 

And temp'rate vapours bland, which th? only ſound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 

Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong 

Of birds on ev'ry bough ; ſo much. the more 

His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve 

With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet reſt : he on his ſide * 

Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cardial love 

Hung over ber enamour'd, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces; then with voice. 

Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus. Awake, 

My faireft, my eſpous'd, my lateſt found, 

Heav'n's laſt beſt gift, my ever-new delight, 

Awake; the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 

Calls vs; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet, 


| Book 5. J. 1. 
146. Comparing Latin Hexameter with Engliſhberoic 


rhyme, the former has obviouſly the advantage in the 
following particulars. 


It is greatly preferable as to 


Shakeſpeare 


arrangement, by the latitude it admits in placing the 
long and ſhort ſyllables. Secondly, the length of an 
hexameter line hath a majeſtic air: ours, by its ſhort- 
nefs, is indeed 'more briſk and lively, but much lefs 
$1tcd for the ſublime. And, thirdly, tbe long bigh-r 

7” ſounding 


tion. 


Verfifica= ſounding words that hexameter admits, add greatly to more melodious. In general, the great defect of Mil. — 
don. its mejeſty. To compenſate theſe advantages, Eng- ton's verſification, in other reſpects admirable, is the tion. 
liſh rhyme poſſeſſes a greater number and N va- want of coincidence between the pauſes of the ſenſe 
riety both of pauſes and of accents. Theſe two forts and found. IEG 4 £ * 11 
| of verſe ſtand indeed pretty much in oppoſition: in The tranſlation is in the following words: 
| hexameter, great variety of arrangement, none in the 
| pauſes nor accents :. in Engliſh rhyme, great variety 
in the pauſes and accents, very little in the arrange - 
ment. 


Ce lieux délicieux, ce paradis charmant, 
Regoit deux objets ſon plus bel ornement; 
Leur port majeſteux, et leur démarche altiere, 
Semble leur meriter ſur la nature entiere, 

Ce droit de commander que Dieu leur a donné, 


147. In blank verſe are united, in a good meaſure, Sur leur auguſte front de gloire couronne, 


the teveral properties of Latin hexameter and Engliſh Do Souverain du eie ile Neem cs: 


rhyme; and it poſſeſſes be ſide many ſignal properties | - E 
of its own. It is not confined, like hexameter, by a P L 


fall cloſe at the end of every line; nor, like rhyme, 
by a full cloſe at the end of every couplet. Its con- 
ſtruction, which admits the lines to run into each 
other, gives it a ſtill greater majeſty than ariſes from 
the length of a hexameter line. By the ſame means, 
it admits inverfion even beyond the Latin or Greek 
hexameter ; for theſe ſuffer fome confinement by the 
regular cloſes at the end of every line. In its muſic 
it is illuſtrious above all: the melody of hexameter 
| verſe, is circumſcribed to a line; and of Engliſh rhyme, Here the ſenſe is fairly tranflated, the words are of 
[. to a couplet : the melody of blank verſe is under-no equal power, and yet how inferior the melody ! 
confinement, but enjoys the utmoſt privilege of which | | 


melody of verſe is ſuſceptible; which 1s, to run hand 1 * 
in hand with the ſenſe. In s wor; blank verſe is ſu - 149. The preſent article ſhall be concluded with 


perior to hexameter in many articles ; and inferior to A Lift of the different Fxxr, and of their Nants. 
it in none, ſave in the freedom of arrangement, and inan | 
the uſe of long words. | 1. Prxxhichius, conſiſts of two ſhort ſyllables. Ex- 


amples : Deus, given, cannot, hillock, running. 


148. In French heroic verſe, there are found, on the 2. SeonDEvs, conſiſts of two long ſyllables: omner, 


contrary, all the defects of Latin hexameter and Eng- a eo Ss 
liſh rhyme, without the beauties of either: ſubjected Pabel, for ths 7 


to the bondage of rhyme, and to the full cloſe at the 3. Iauzys, compoſed of a ſhort and a long: pios, in- 
end of every couplet, it is alſo extremely fatiguing by tent, degree, appear, conſent, repent, demand, re- 
uniformity in its pauſes and accents: the line invaria- Port, ſuſpect, affront, event. | 
bly is divided by the pauſe into two equal parts, and 4. Txocyxvs, or Cnogevs, a long and a ſhort: Her- 
the accent is invariably placed before the pauſe : vat, whereby, after, legal, meaſure, burden, holy 
Jeune et vaillant heros dont la haute fageſſe hefty. | | 


N'ett point la fruit tardif d'une lente vieilleſſe. 5. Tarns den vs, three hort: melias, property. 


6. Motossvs, three long: delectant. 


La raiſon, la ſageſſe, et la sévéritè, 

Qu? adoucit la prudence, et cet air de droiture 

Du viſage des rois reſpectable parure. 

Ces deux ot jets divins n' ont pas les mèmes traits, 

Ils paroifſent formees, quoique toux deux parfaits ; 
| L'un pour la majeſté, la force, et la nobleſſe; 

L' autre pour la douceur, la grace, et la tendreſſe; 

Celui-ci pour Dieu ſeul, l'autre pour Phomme encor. 


| 


Here every circumſtance contributes to a tireſome uni- 
formity : a conſtant return of the ſame pauſe and of 
the ſame accent, as well as an equal divifn of every 7+ ANA?&8TUs, two ſhort and a long : anime, con- 
line; which fatigue the ear without intermiſſion or #&cſcend, apprehend, overbeard, acquieſce, immature, 
change. This matter cannot be ſet in a better light, overcharge, ſerenadey, opportune. 


than by preſenting to the reader a French tranſlation g. q,..... s, à long and two ſhort : carmina, evi- 
of the following paſſage of Milton : 1 | dent, excellence, eſtimate, wonderful, altitude, Dur- 
Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, dened, miniſter, tenement. : 


Godlike ereQ, with native honour clad, , 3 
In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all: 9. Baccuivs, a ſhort and two long : dolore 


Aud worthy ſeem'd; for in their looks divine 10. Hyyeonaccaivs, or ANTIBACCHIUS, two long 

The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, and a ſhort : pelluntur. 

Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure; 11. CxeTicus, or AMPHIMACER, a ſhort ſyllable be- 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd ; tween two long: inſito, afternoon. 

Wheace true authority in men: thovgh both : Wy 

Not equal, as their fex not equal ſeem'd ; 12. AMPHIBRACKYS, a long ſyllable between w_ 

For contemplation he and valour form'd, . ſhort : honore, confider, imprudent, procedure, attend“ 

For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace; ed, propoſed, reſpondent, concurrence, apprentice, Le. 
Hie for Gop only, ſhe for Gov in him. ſpedtive, revenue. 


Were the pauſes of the ſenſe and ſound in this paſſage 13. ProctLEv8MATICUS, four ſhort ſyllables ; bomi- 
but a little better aſſorted, nothing in verſe could be.. ibu, neceſſary. : bs Fu 
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Part III. y 


verſe: 14. DiseonDEVs, four long ſyllables : infinitur. 


tion. 


_ 15. 


Di1amBus, compoſed of two iambi: ſeveritas. 


16, Dir Rochus, of two trochzi : permanere, pro- 
curator. 


17. Toxicvs, two ſhort ſyllables and two long: pro- 
perabant. 


18. Another foot paſſes under the ſame name, com- 
poſed of two long ſyllables and two ſhort : calcari- 


bus, poſſeſſory- 
19. Ca0R1amBus, two ſhort- ſyllables between two 
long: nsbilitat. | | 
20. AwTisPASTU8S, two long ſyllables between two 
ſhort : Akexander. 


21. Pxox' iſt, one Jong ſyllable and three ſhort : em- 
potibus, ordinary, inventory, temperament. 


22. Pæox 2d, the ſecond ſyllable long, and the other 
three ſhort: rapidity, ſolemnity, minority, conſider - 


ed, imprudenily, extravagant, reſpectfully, accord- 


ingly. 
23. Pæox 3d, the third ſyllable long and the other 


three ſhort : animatus, independent, condeſcendence, 
ſacerdotal, reimburſement, manufacture. 


. 


24. Prox 4th, the laſt ſyllable long and the other 
three ſhort : celeritas. 


25. Eriratirus 1ſt, the firſt ſyllable ſhort and the 


other three long: voluptates. 


26. Erirzirus 2d, the ſecond ſyllable ſhort and the 
other three long: penitentes. 


27. Erirkirus 3d, the third 
other three long : diſcordias. 


28, EerTriTus 4th, the laſt ſyllable ſhort and the 
other three long: fortunatus. 


29. A word of five ſyllables compoſed of a pyrrhi- 
chius and daQylus: minifterial. 


30. A word of five ſyllables compoſed of a trochæus 
and daQtylus : ſingularity. | 


31. A word of five ſyllables compoſed of a dactylus and 
trochzus : precipitation, examination. 


ſyllable ſhort and the 


6347 


Verſifica- 
tion. 


32. A word of five ſyllables, the ſecond only long: 


Significancy. , | 
33. A word of fix ſyllables compoſed of two daQyles: 
impetugſity. 


34. A word of fix ſyllables compoſed of a tribrachye 


and dactyle: pufillanimity. 
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